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OFFICER = ° 
President : 
Hon. Wma. A. BUCKINGHAM, Conn. 
Corresponding Secretaries. A 
“Rev. GEO. WHIPPLE; Rev. M. E. Strissy, 56 Reade St., New-York. 
Field Secretary. 
Rev. E. M. Cravata, 56 Reade St., New-York. 
District Secretaries. | 


Rey. CL. Woopwortn, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. G. D. PIKE, 56 Reade St., New- York. 
Rev. JAMES POWELL, 107 Fifth Avenue, ae Ill: 


Tredsurer. 
EpGar Ketcuum, Esq., New-York. 
Assistant Treasurer. 
W. E Wauitine, 56 Reade St, New-York. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Relating to the business of the Association may, be addressed to either of the 
Secretaries as above. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 7 
May be sent to W. E. Whiting, 56 Reade Street, New-York, or when moge ria 


venient, to either of the Branch Offices in Boston or Chicago. Drafts or Checks 
sent to Mr. Whiting should be made payable to his order as Axsistant Treapurer 
A payment of thirty dollars at one time constitutes a Life Member. 


STATISTICS, — = 


CHuRCHES: In tie South—in Va. 1, N. C. 6, 8. C. 1, Ga. 11, Ky. 5, Teun, 3, 
Ala. 8, La. 11, Misst 2, Kansas 2, Texas 4. In the Wext Indies 6 6, Afri ica 1, 
among the Indians 2. Total, 63. 

INSTITUTIONS: Chartered in the South—Hampton Institute ; Berea and ‘'al- 
ladega Colleges; Atlanta, Fisk, Tougaloo and Straight Universities, 7. Graded 
or Normal Schools, at Wilmington, Charleston, Greenwood, 8. C., Andersonville, 
Macon, Savannah, Atlanta, Ga., Montgome Mobile, Marion, Athens, Selma, Ala., 
Chattanooga, Memphis, J'enn., St cxta pion: Ky., Columbus, Miss., Galves‘on, 
Texas, 17. Other Schools, 18. ‘Total, 37. 

TEACHERS AND MISSIONARIES.—Among the Freedmen, 250; among the 
Chinese, 17; among the Indians 20 ; in foreign lands, 29; total. 316. STUDENTS 
—In Theology, 76; in College Course, 46; in Chartered Institutions, 1905 ; in 
other schools, 9839 ; total, 11,774. INpbIANs under the care of the Associntion, 
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Tliose who wish to remember the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION in 
their last Will and Testament are earnestly requested to use the following: 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


ef | BEQUEATH to my executor (or executors) the suni of —— dollars in trust, 
o pay the same in — days after my decease to the person who, when the same 
{yable, shall act as Treasurer of the ‘ American Missionary Association,’ 
(sd York City, to be applied, under the direction of the Executive Committee 
ithe Association, to its charitable uses and purposes.” 
S. Wrhe W ill should be-attested by three eihinased: (in some States. three are 
‘red—in other States only two,) who should wvrite against their names, their 
of residence, (if in cities, their street and number). The following form 
estation will answer for every State in the inion : “ Signed, sealed, pub- 
. and declared by the said [A. B.] as his last Will and Testament, in pre- 
\f us, who, at the request of the said A. B,, and in his presence, and i in the . 
'e of each other, have hereunto subscribed ou names as witnesses.” In 
htes, it is requi ‘ed that ‘the Will should be mhade at least two months — 
ie death of the testator. . 
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American Missionary Association: 


ITS CHURCHES 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


AMONG 


THE FREEDMEN, INDIANS, AND CHINESE. 


“New-York: 
| S. W. GREEN, PRINTER, Nos. 16 AND 18 JACOB STREET. 


1874, 


EXPLANATORY. 


Tne frequent calls for facts and documents, relating to the history 
and work of the American Misstonary AssocraTION, have suggested 
the preparation of these pages. 

The items are gleaned mainly from the Annual [Reports of the 
Association and its monthly periodical, ‘* Zhe American Missionary.” 

The Ilisrory gives a concise sketch of the work of the Associa- 


tion, reaching down to 1868; the accounts of the CaurcuEs and 
EpvucaTionaL Institutions among the Freedmen, Indians, and Chi- 
nese, present the more recent labors ; and the Anecdotes are intended 
to furnish, in a pleasant form, a more general view of the workers of 
the Association, and of the people for whom they work. The engrav- 
ings are taken, mainly, from the catalogues and circulars of the dif- 
ferent institutions. 

56 Reapr Srreet, New-York, 

September, 1874. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


| AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue story of the Spanish Inquisition is now read with less aston- 
ishment and indignation than we shall soon feel in view of the martyr 
age of America, now passing away. We are only too familiar with 
the penalties of fine, lash, and imprisonment inflicted in our own age 
and country on those who taught human beings to read “any book er 
printed matter,” including, of course, the Word of God. ’Tis but yes- 
terday that millions of the inhabitants of this land could receive only 
oral religious instruction, and that in the presence of censors armed 
with despotic power. 

In 1846 the domination of the slave-power in the United States 
was well-nigh supreme over politics, trade, the press, the pulpit, and 
the benevolent and missionary societies ; and that was the era of the 
up-rising of organized opposition to its power.’ The formation of 
the American Missionary Association was one mark and means of that 
opposition. | 


ORGANIZATION AND EARLY LABORS. 


Tue American Missionary Association was formed Sept. 3, 1846. 
It was preceded by four recently established missionary organizations, 
which were subsequently merged into it. They were the result of a 
growing dissatisfaction with the comparative silence of the older mis- 
sionary societies in regard to Slavery, and were a protest against it. 
The first of these organizations was the AmisTtap CoMMITTEE, origi- 
nating under the following circumstances. On the 26th of Aug., 
1839, Lieut. Gedney, of the brig Washington, employed on the coast 
survey, boarded a mysterious schooner, off the east end of Long Is- 
land. He found a large number of Africans and two Spaniards, one 
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of whom announced himself as the owner of the negroes, and claimed 
Lieut. Gedney’s protection. The schooner was taken into the port of 
New-London, and the Africans, after a brief examination in the U. 
S. District Court, were committed for trial for murder on the high 
seas. They were 42 in number, three being girls. They were all 
sent to jail in New-Haven. 

When it was ascertained that the negroes were recently from Africa, 
and had been illegally bought at Havana, to be taken to Principe to 
be enslaved, and that they had risen upon their enslavers and recov- 
ered their liberty, much interest was excited in the public mind. It 
was seen, at once, that somebody must act for these strangers, and 
accordingly the Amistad Committee was formed in New-York, who 
immediately made an appeal for funds, engaged professional counsel, 
and undertook to secure suitable instruction for these benighted 
pagans. 

After passing through several,Courts, the final trial of these Afri- 
cans was held in the U.S. Supreme Court, in pursuance of a demand 
by the Minister of the Queen of Spain. John Quincy Adams and 
Roger 8. Baldwin argued the case in their behalf, in March, 1841, and 
the “captives” were pronounced FrEE! They were removed to 
Farmington, Ct., where they remained under instruction till the fol- 
lowing November, when they sailed for their native land, accompanied 
by three missionaries, sent by the Committee. 

At this period, the Committee, occupied with their own pursuits, 
transferred the care of these Africans and the infant mission to the 
Union Missionary Socixry, a body then recently organized in Hart- 
ford, Ct., with the same anti-slavery aim as that of the Amistad Com- 
mittee, viz.: “ to discountenance slavery, and especially, by refusing to 
receive the known fruits of unrequited labor.” Under its auspices, the 
three missionaries, accompanied by the captives, founded a mission- 
station at Kaw Mendi, West-Africa, where the Gospel was preached, 
u church organized, a school established, and a decided influence 
exerted against the slavetrade. In 1845, aterrible war raged among” 
the tribes around the Mission, when its.power for good was most marked. 
It was the refuge for hundreds of both parties, who fied to it for pro- 
tection. Its precincts were held to be sacred by both belligerents, 
and the missionaries succeeded finally in restoring peace. 

The following -year the Union Missionary Society was merged into 
the American ‘Missionary Association, then formed. 

CoMMITTEE For West-Inpia Misstons.—In 1837, Rev. David S. In- 
graham, a godly and self-denying student of Lane Seminary, and sub- 
sequently of Oberlin, determined to attempt a self-supporting mission 
among the recently freed inhabitants of Jamaica. He was accompa-- 
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nied and followed by other missionaries, and much good was accom- 
plished, but-the plan of a self-supporting mission was found impracti- 
cable. A Committee was organized in¢this country, in 1844, to act 
in behalf of the mission, but the CommitteeZafterwards transferred it 
to the American Missionary Association. . 

Tae Western Evanceticat Missionary Socrery was for neds in 
1843, by the Western Reserve (Ohio) Association, its primary object 
being to prosecute missionary operations among the Western In- 
dians. A number of missionaries were sent into Minnesota, but in 
1848, they were put under the care of the American Missionary <As- 
sociation, and the society ceased to exist. These Societies having 
transferred their missions and funds to the 
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it entered upon the work with increased vigor, strengthening the 
missions already begun, and establishing or accepting the care of 
others—one missionary at the Sandwich Islands, two in Siam, and a 
number of ministers and teachers laboring among the colored refugees 
in Canada, being.taken under its care—so that in 1854 its laborers in 
the Foreign field numbered 79, and were located in West-Africa, 
Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, Canada and Minnesota. 

Tue Home Department of the Association was conducted with a 
special view to the preaching of the Gospel, free from all complicity 
with slavery and caste. Those of its missionaries who were sent into 
the Southern States, while aiming to benefit all classes, whites and 
blacks, with schools and the preaching of the Gospel, yet bore an un- 
equivocal “testimony” against Slavery. The largest number of Home 
Missionaries employed by the Association was 110 in 1855 ; they 
were located in the North-Western States, and in Kentucky and 
North-Carolina. : 


AMONG THE SLAVES. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PREACHING AND SCHOOLS, 


’ Before the modern agitation of the anti-slavery question a few 
Southern white ministers, and occasionally even religious bodies, had 
uttered noble words against slavery. Here and there also, churches 
were formed, principally. Moravian, excluding slaveholders; but 
these utterances and organizations were few and uninfluential. The 
American Missionary Association has the distinction of beginning the 
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first decided efforts while slavery existed,‘for the education and reli- 
gious instruction of the people of the South, on an avowedly anti- 
slavery basis. The history of these efforts is full of interest. 

Rev. John G. Fee was the pioneer in this movement... A Kentuck- 
ian by birth, the son of a slaveholder, disinherited by his father on 
account of his anti-slavery principles, preaching under the commis- 
sion of the Home Missionary Society, but withdrawing from its pat- 
ronage because dissatisfied with its position on the subject of slavery, 
he collected a church of non-slaveholders, and applied to the Ameri- 
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MR. FEE’S “OLD GLADE MEETING-HOUSE.” 1874. 


can Missionary Association fora commission. Mr. Fee was then in 
the vigor of young. manhood, of sanguine temperament, and, as his 
subsequent history has abundantly shown, of unflinching courage 
and great moderation under trials. The Association was ready to 
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welcome such a man, and gave him a commission dated October 
10th, 1848. A colporteur, an elder in Mr. Fee’s church, was employ- 
ed at the same time to distribute Bibles and tracts among all classes, 
white,and black, bond and free. 

Mr. Fee’s labors were quite abundant. He preached in many 
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THE FIRST COLLEGE BUILDING, BEREA, KY. 


places, organized another non-slaveholding church, and, in spite ot 
some annoyances, was happy in his work and quite successful. Sun- 
day-schools were established and day-schools begun. The beginnings 
were made of what has since become Berea College. 

In March, 1851, the Association commissioned Rev. Daniel Worth 
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as a missionary in North-Carolina. He, too, was a native of the State 
in which he labored, and had been a magistrate in the county. He 
preached to six feeble non-slaveholding churches, but his labors were 
not confined to them. He visited many parts of the State, and revi- 
vals attended his ministry. 

The next year the Association appointed three missionaries | for 
Kansas, and others soon followed to share the trials and meet the 
dangers attendant on the efforts to settle that State with free men, and 
to plant there a free Gospel. : 

Thus did the Association, at every accessible point, endeavor to 


preach the Gospel in the South, peacefully where it could, under per- 


secution, if it must. In 1855, Mr. Fee, reénforced by three other 
missionaries and three colporteurs, had given himself to a wider range 
of effort, employing his pen and engaging in discussions on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Slavery, ever vigilant, saw the danger and was 
aroused. The first indication of this was in Garrard county, Ky., 
where a mob was made to take the place of a discussion, with, how- 
ever, no favorable results to the patriarchal institution. Mr. Feethus 


describes the scene: 


** Preparations had been made for a discussion with a young lawyer. Hehad actually 
entered upon it and made his opening speech at one of my previous appointments. I 
went at the time appointed, with a brother in the church, expecting a pleasant debate. 
My opponent, at the dietate of his masters, declined any further discussion, violated his 
promise to maintain liberty of speech, and joined a meeting (or mob) which passed 
resolutions against my further preaching in the neighborhood, all at the time unknown 
to me or my friends. When I went, I found the accustomed good and attentive audi- 
ence absent, (expecting no discussion,) and a lawless band of wicked, profane men 
(about forty) in their stead4"They presented their resolutions, accusing me of rebelling 
against law, teaching doctrines immoral and tending to violations of chastity, and in- 
sisting that I must desist from preaching there, adding, ‘This is peremptory.’ In the 
company were one preacher and ten professors of religion, as I was assured by an aged 
member of the Baptist church, at whose house the meetings had been held. I demand- 
ed to be brought before law tribunals, if I had violated law. IfI was teaching error I 
asked some lawyer, doctor, or preacher, or any half-dozen of them, to appear before the 
people and show it, and let me have a chance of reply. They replied, ‘ We want no dis- 
cussion ; it only does injury.’ 

‘They then demanded that I should promise not to preach any more there. I re- 
fused to thus pledge myself, telling them I should be treacherous to God, to my own 
soul, and to their highest interest if I should do so, and that they would really regard 
me in that light. They then demanded that I should leave that house, threatening vio- 
lence if I did not. lIagain refused, saying I should do no one thing that had the 
appearance of retreating or surrendering a right. ; They swore I should; took me by 
force, put me on my horse, then with boards and sticks forced my horse along, pouring 
upon me vile abuse and constant threats of violence. Then it was that I felt the force 
of the words uttered against Christ, my Saviour: ‘ Away with him! away with him !’ 
In many respects this was to me a most trying occasion. I regretted it because of the 
effect upon the minds of many friends who were just beginning to lend a favorable ear. 
Yet to me it has been a blessing. It has driven me nearer to God my strength. It has 
given me such sympathy with Christ as I had not before, and could not have had other- 
wise, 9 
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The next year came the crisis in Kansas. Forays were made into 
the territory by infuriated men, under unprincipled leaders, from 
Missouri; United States troops, under the lead of marshals, were 
arresting citizens for no crime but that of protecting themselves, their 
families, and their property; and hordes of ruffians were prowling 
over the country, abusing, robbing, seizing, and dragging away 
peaceful inhabitants. It was truly a reign of terror. The lives of 
our missionaries were providentially spared. Their escape was re- 
markable. Rev. Mr. Adair, one of the number, wrote, under date of 


October Ist, 1856: 


‘‘T am now where I have fled from the tyrant Pierce and his ‘ Border Ruffians.’ They 
seck to shed my blood.. They have shot down a nephew of mine, who happened to be 
in the road near my house. . . . This was soon followed by the murder of a cousin 
of mine, an invalid Christian man, who was near and tried to escape; he fled to the 
woods, two horsemen pursued him, and shot him. Another man, near by, was badly 
wounded. . . . I shall not attempt to describe my feelings while I lay concealed, 
much less the feelings I had when, late at night, I got help, and with a lantern in hand 
went to the woods, found the dead body of my cousin, and brought it home on the 
Sabbath. May God have mercy on the murderers, they know not what they do ! 

My children are in constant fear, but my wife is not in a situation to leave, nor could I 
leave her alone. Do pray for us.”’ 


Mr. Adair was connected by marriage with the celebrated John 


Brown, and the nephew here mentioned was the old hero’sson. This 
murder was one of the series of events that led to the raid at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and thus hastened the outbreak of the rebellion. 

The year 1858 brought another mob upon Mr. Fee and his fellow- 
laborer, Jones, a colporteur who accompanied him, and who, as it 
turned out, was the only sufferer of physical violence. A graphic 
pen sketches the scene: 


‘* While Brother Fee was preaching, thirty or forty armed men rode up, and sent one 
of their number into the house to demand that he should desist. He replied, that he 
was peaceably exercising his constitutional right, and requested the person to be seat- 
ed until he had finished preaching. The messenger returned to his company, who then 
rushed in and seized Brother Fee and Brother Jones ; they triéd to extort from Bro- 
ther Fee a promise that he would never return, threatening to duck him in the river 
till there was no breath left in him. Failing in getting a pledge, they mounted their 
horses, one of them taking Brother Jones up behind him, and rode about two miles to 
the river, and descended into a dark, lonely rayine upon the bank. At the foot they 
halted, and made another effort to induce Brother Fee to promise to leave that part of 
the country, and not return. He at length got their attention and commenced talking 
to them, telling them he could not make a pledge that might conflict with future duty. 
Said he: ‘It is not impossible that some of you may yet want me to come and pray with 
you, and I should hate to be under a pledge not to doit.’ He also told them, if he did 
this from fear of their violence, they themselves would not respect him, and reminded 
them of that greater meeting, when they all must be assembled to give an account of 
‘the deeds done in the body.’ Atlength one of them said, they did not come there 
to hear a sermon; they must attend to their business. They then proceeded a little 
way further to a thicket on the bank of the river. They here ordered Brother Jones to 
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strip; he pulled off his coat and vest, and stopped. They jeered him and told him to 
‘strip his linen.’ They removed all his clothing except his shirt. Then bending him 
over, they turned that up, and one of the leaders of the gang proceeded to whip him 
upon the naked back with a sycamore switch or switches—these grow large and heavy. 
Eyery blow left its mark. His wounds, as seen afterward by others, are of no slight 
character. Brother Fee expostulated with them, but in vain. When they had satisfied 
their cruelty upon Brother Jones, the man who plied the whip, approaching Brother 
Fee, told him, if he would not promise never to return, he should be treated five times 
worse. Well, he told them, he would meet his suffering then. They compelled himto 
remove a part of his clothing. He knelt to receive the blows, and then, for some un- 
accountable reason, they desisted without striking a blow. They then ordered them to 
start immediately for their houses,:and, remounting, they escorted them abouté#five 
miles, and there left them. They came some eight miles, and put up for the night at 
the house of a friend, where Brother Fee preached to the family. Hesays he never felt 
more in the spirit of preaching, and never spent a happier night than the one which 
followed. Brother Jones suffered greatly under his cruel whipping.”’ 


At length came the raid of John Brown, (October, 1859,) the uni- 
versal terror of the South, and the expulsion of all our missionaries 
from Kentucky and North-Carolina. The onset began at Berea, 
Kentucky. The school at this place was prosperous. A number of 
families, some from Ohio, had gathered here to aid in building up the 
institution and the cause of freedom. Mr. Fee was absent at the 
North, soliciting funds for the school, when a committee of sixty-two 
persons, appointed at a public meeting held at Richmond, the county 
seat, came to berea and warned the principal men to leave the place 
in ten days. No disrespectful languaye was used, but it was said 
that force would be employed if the warning was. not heeded. On 
the next day, two of the proscribed citizens called on the Governor 
of the State, who assured them that he could not protect them; and 
the 30th of December thirty-six persons reached Cincinnati, exiles for 
the crime of holding and teaching anti-slavery sentiments ! 

In North-Carolina, the useful labors of Rev. Daniel Worth were 
also stopped, and himself forced from the State by these first throes 
of the coming earthquake of rebellion. He wrote from New-Salem, 
N. C., December 21st, 1859 : 


“The prospect is, that we shall have times of trial here before long. Since the 
unfortunate affair at Harper’s Ferry, the country is in a tremendous ferment. 
Threatenings reach me from various quarters, and I should not be surprised if met by 
a mob at my next appointment. I do not expect to leave my work except compelled 
by brute force. I know arrangements are making to meet me with a mob at my next 
appointment—Sabbath, the 25th: I am calm, peaceful, confiding in my God.’’ 


He was arrested, and had his preliminary examination at Greens- 
boro. He pleaded his own defense. A correspondent of The New- 
York Herald gives this description of him: 


“* The Rev. Daniel Worth is a large, portly man, with a fine head, an intellectual and 
expressive countenance, and a large, commanding eye. He looks enough like Burton, 
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the comedian, to be his twin brother. ... . He is fluentin speech, and the general 
style and manner of his speaking are calculated to win attention. He did not appear to 
be at all embarrassed or frightened at his position, but, on the contrary, expressed his 
ideas with boldness and fearlessness.’’ : 


He was indicted and remanded to prison. His trial began Mareh 
80th, 1860, occupying one whole day and nearly a whole night. The 
verdict was guilty ; the sentence, a year’s imprisonment. On his ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, he was released on bonds for $3,000. He 
came North, and the funds were raised. | 

— Rev. A. Vestal, the other missionary of the American Missionary 
Association in North-Carolina, was compelled to leave. In these 
and other ways, Sodom was prepared for the doom of fire and blood! . 


AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


BEGINNINGS. 


The Union armies, on entering the South, found a surprising thirst 
for knowledge among the negroes; and chaplains and Christian sol- 
diers became, to a limited extent, their teachers. But the first system- 
atic effort for their relief and instruction was made by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association; and the honor of the initial steps is due 
to Lewis Tappan, Esq., then its treasurer. This gentleman had been 
identified with the anti-slavery movement from the beginning, had 
endured his share of obloquy and persecution, and was one of the 
originators of the Association, whose treasurer he had been from the 
beginning, giving his services gratuitously. He began the movement 
for the Freedmen by a correspondence with General Butler, whose 
famous dictum, (May 27th, 1861,) pronouncing the escaping fugitives 
“contraband of war,” gave them safety at Fortress Monroe, and pre- 
pared the way for relief and schools from the North. Large num- 
bers of them were gathered at Fortress Monroe and Hampton, and, 
in consequence of the burning of the latter place, they were homeless 
and destitute. Mr..Tappan wrote to General Butler, (August 3d,) 
making inquiries and suggestions as to the means of relief. General 
Butler replied, (August 10th,) showing the necessity for the colored 
people to remain South, and welcoming any efforts in their behalf. 

The Association commissioned Rev. L. C. Lockwood as a mission- 
ary, and sent him to make investigations. He reached Hampton 
September 3d, called immediately upon General Wool, who approved 
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of the enterprise, and gave him authority to enter upon the work 
immediately. In the evening, while conversing on the piazza of the 
hotel, he overheard music, and following the sound, came to a long, 
low building, just outside the entrance of the Fortress, where he 
found a number of colored people assembled for prayer. They 
hailed his coming as the answer to their prayers, and the assurance 
that ‘‘ the good Lord” had some great things in store for them and 
their people. The next day, arrangements were made for meetings 
in several places, the house of Ex-President Tyler being one of them. 
A Sabbath-school was opened in that house on the 15th—a new use 
for that mansion, and a new era for the colored people. Other Sun- 
day-schools soon followed. . , 

But the great event in Mr. Lockwood’s mission, though its signi- 
ficance was, perhaps, not then suspected by him, was the establish- 
ment, on the 17th of September, 1861, of the first day-school for the 
Freedmen. The school was opened in a small brown house, near the 
large building -known as the “Seminary,” where once the proud 
daughters of the South were educated. The first teacher of that 
humble school was Mrs. Mary S. Peak, an amiable and intelligent 
Christian woman. Her mother was a free colored woman, very light ; 
her father a white man—an Englishman of rank and culture. Mrs. 
Peake taught the school with great success for a few months, when 
failing health compelled her to relinquish it, and she was soon called 
to her rest, which she entered with peaceful trust in the Redeemer. 

We must linger for a moment over that school and its teacher. 
That little school was the harbinger of the hundreds that have fol- 
lowed, and of the thousands that are yet to come, that are to give an 
inte}ligent Christian culture to the colored race in America, The 
spot where that house stood was on the coast where, two hundred 
and forty-one years before, the first slave-ship entered the line of the 
American Continent, and planted the germ of that baleful upas-tree, 
so fruitful of woe and blood to both races; and that woman, the 
representative of both, though by the bitter logic of slavery classed 
with the oppressed, will be remembered ages hence, as. the teacher 
of the first colored school in the slave States that had legal authority 
and the protection of the national guns. That first slave-ship and 
Mrs. Peake will hereafter be contrasted as the initiators of two widely 
different eras; a barbarism and a civilization. 

These beginnings were followed by other schools and with reli- 
gious services. The Executive Committee, soon feeling the influence 
of foreshadowed events, withdrew largely its Home Missionaries from 
the North-West, and concentrated the energies of the Association 
more fully on the new field opening at the South. 
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ENLARGEMENT. 


Enlargement of effort among the Freedmen came. The capture 
of the Port Royal Islands, S. C., (November, 1861,) gave the new im- 
pulse. General T. W. Sherman and Commodore Du Pont, on taking 
possession of these Islands, from which the whites had fled, found 
themselves surrounded by a crowd of ignorant, half-clad, half-famished 
negroes, numbering about eight thousand. Their condition attracted 
the attention of the Government and of the benevolent at the North. 
Efforts were made for their relief, and for the establishment of schools. 


a 


" EREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETIES. 


The ‘* Boston Education Society” was formed February 7th, and 
the “Freedmen’s Relief Association,” New-York, February 22d. 
On the 3d of March, 52 teachers, missionaries, and superintendents 
(40 men and 12 women) sailed from New-York to Port Royal—a 
large share of them being under the commission of the Boston Society. 
They were all mainly employed at first in the organization of labor 
and in relief of physical want. Other teachers soon followed, and, 
in June, 86 persons were reported in the field—a Society in Phila 
delphia, called the “ Port Royal Commission,” contributed funds, 
provisions, and laborers. 

These Relief Societies were not formed in opposition to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. On the contrary, its. officers were the 
main originators of the New-York Society. The first meeting in 
New-York was held in the Park Hotel, pursuant to a call with three 
names attached—that of Rev. M. French, and of L. Tappan and G. 
Whipple, the Treasurer and Secretary of the Association. Mr. 
Tappan was chairman of the meeting. The impression then was, 
among the friends of the Association, that the emergency required 
some further instrumentalities—temporary perhaps in duration, and 
devoted largely to physical relief, and likely to enlist a constituency 
that the Association would not then reach. These Societies multi- 
plied rapidly, others being formed in Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and elsewhere throughout the North, and their claims and labors 
became so conflicting, that efforts were made for_unity. After many 
endeavors and frequent changes, the various branches were finally 
concentrated (May, 1866) into the “ American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission.” After this event, the American Missionary Association 
and the Commission were recognized, by the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the country, as the two central institutions in the Freedmen’s work. 
But the Union Commission had scarcely been consummated ere dis- 
integration began. The Cincinnati Branch, the oldest of the Western 
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Societies, withdrew and united with the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation in October, 1866, and the Cleveland Branch in . anuary, 1867. 
The ‘Chicago office closed in July, 1868. Thus the American Mis- 
sionary Association was left as the sole national organization, actually 
occupying the whole ground. These Aid Societies had an effective 
and, in many respects, a very useful career. #Their influence was 
somewhat impaired, in some of the Branches, by a seeming want of 
sympathy with Evangelical labors among the colored people. 

The Association continued to enlarge its operations at the South. 
During the year 1862 its schools and religious efforts were extended 
at Hampton and vicinity, the distribution of a large quantity of 
clothing being a part of its work. The old court-house, once the seat 
of slaveholding justice, but which the rebels had recently burned, 
was fitted up, and a school of “ contrabands” was opened in it— 
another mark of a new era in that celebrated locality. The Associa- 
tion opened a school at Norfolk, founded two schools at Newport 
News, and took its share in the work on the Port Royal Islands, 
sending there ministers, teachers, Bibles, and school-books. In May, 
it began:a mission among the colored people who crowded Washing. 
ton City,‘ and, before the year closed, it \ had ‘one at Cairo, IIl., 
where, from the opening Mississippi, these people had begun to ga- 
ther. 


EMANCIPATION—THE. WIDE DOOR OPENED. 


The Proclamation of Emancipation was dated January Ist, 1863. 
It gave legal freedom to all slaves in the nation, except in certain 
specified localities, yet it actually freed none who were not reached 
by our armies. But it settled forever the question of the safety of 
the fugitives escaping to our lines—and they came by thousands. 
Being destitute of all things, they were gathered and cared for as 
best they could be; in the East, they were often located on aban- 
doned plantations, and at the West, they were congregated in 
“camps.” Their physical destitution was no more manifest than 
was their eagerness for learning. In the midst of pinching want, 
amounting almost to starvation, they seemed more anxious for 
schools than for food. This double demand made a strong appeal to 
Northern philanthropy. A sense of justice to the long-oppressed 
slave awoke an enthusiasm second only to that which impelled the 
soldiers to enter the army. Hundreds of ladies, refined and educated, 
many of them teachers in Northern schools, volunteered their servi- 
ces ; clothing and supplies were offered in large quantities ; Freed- 
meén’s societies, as we have seen, were multiplied; religious denomi- 
nations sent ministers and teachers to various points; the Bible, 
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Tract, and other socicties became enlisted; and individuals sought 
the field and worked alone. 

The American Missionary Association rapidly extended its work, 
Its missionary labors were increased, and its schools brought into. 
greater perfection. At Norfolk, the solitary school of the previous 
year gave place to an enlargement beyond precedent. In April, 
& missionary was sent there to open schools in the two colored 
churches. At the first session of the day-school, held in one of 
the churches, about 350 scholars came, and 300 others in the eve- 
ning. On the third day, there were 550 at the day-school, and 500 
others in the evening. The school was now divided, a part going to 
the other church. Fifteen colored assistants were engaged, and the 
energies of all the teachers taxed to the utmost. The number in the 
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JAMES’S PLANTATION SCHOOL, NORTH-CAROLINA. 


day-school was as high as 1200, of whom 25 only were adults; but, 
in the night-schools, after the fatigues of the day, 400 grown people 
were seen, making half of the 800 in attendance. In the three Sab- 
bath-schools there were 1500, of whom 500 were adults. At Ports- 
mouth, also, the schools were enlarged, and missionary labors were 
attended with success. 

On many abandoned plantations around Norfolk,occupied by color- 
ed people, the Association planted schools and preached the Gospel. 
The estate of Ex-Governor Wise was thus occupied, and his man- 
sion was used as a school-house and a home for teachers of colored 
people. 

Thousands of Freedmen were gathered at Newbern and other 
places in Nerth-Carolina, “who had sought freedom at any price, 
and obtained it at the cost of their all.” They were destitute of 
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every thing, yet eager to be taught. On Roanoke Island, a colony 
under Chaplain James, laid out a village in a large, well-wooded 
tract, and soon the axes were ringing merrily, mingled with the 
songs of happy men and women. To Newbern the Association sent 
two teachers, and to Roanoke Island one. 

The success of our arms;on the Mississippi, culminating in the 
surrender of Vicksburg, July 4th, opened a wide door of usefulness 
and charity, which the Association entered promptly and efficiently. 
A missionary was sent to St. Louis, who preached and ministered to 
_ the destitute, and opened schools. But the larger work was in the 

“camps.” Missionaries and teachers were sent to Columbus, Ky., 
Cairo, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., President Island, and Camps Fisk and 
Shiloh. These laborers had a blessed yet_trying work in teaching the 
schools, visiting from hut to hut, and in preaching the Gospel. 

In the whole field, the Association reported at its annual meeting, 
October, 1863, eighty-three ministers and teachers, and nineteen mon- 


itors or assistants. 
STEADY PROGRESS. 


This progress, in 1864, is indicated by the fact that the Associa- 

tion employed 250 missionaries and teachers, instead of 83, the year 
before. This force was scattered over the field held by our armies 
being most numerous in Virginia and along the line of the Missis- 
sippi. 
Colored men were now enrolled in the Union army, and one of 
the most interesting features of the work was their education. Mr. 
Fee, who was once more in Kentucky as a missionary, was for a time 
at Camp Nelson, with a corps of efficient teachers, where four thou- 
sand colored troops were stationed. He said that, riding through the 
camp, six miles in circumference, he saw several companies resting 
from drill. Quite a number were poring over their primers, or First 
Readers, but not a card was tobe seen. In the four thousand colored 
men there he had not seen one intoxicated, though he had seen white 
men drunk. At night, the camps of these colored men were scenes of 
continual prayer and praise, with frequent preaching. 

The condition of most of the colored people, driven from their 
homes, with neither food nor raiment, was pitiable in the extreme, 
especially at the West. Hundreds, if not thousands, perished, and a 
large share of the efforts of the missionaries was employed in physi- 


cal relief. 
CLOSE OF THE WAR—FREEDMEN’S BUREAU—BOSTON COUNCIL. 


The year 1865 was marked by events of more than usual impor- 
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tance to the Freedmen and the Association. Prominent among these 


was the close of the war. The march of Sherman and the capture of 
Richmond were followed at once by teachers who established schools. 
Rev. J. W. Alvord, then Secretary of the Boston Tract Society, ac- 
companied Sherman’s army, and opened schools in Savannah immedi- 
ately ; 527 pupils were enrolled, and $1,000 contributed by the negroes 
for the support ofteachers. Two of the largest of these schools were in 
‘“‘Bryant’s Slave Mart,” whose platforms, occupied a few days before by 
bondmen for auction, became crowded with children of the same 
class learning to read. These schools were soon put under the care 
of the Association. In like manner schools trod closely in the steps 
of the United States troops in entering Wilmington. Mr. Coan, 
representing the Association, was there with — He thus de- 
scribes the scene: 


‘‘ By appointment I met the children at the church vestry the next morning. They 
were to come at nine o’clock: by seven, the street was blocked, the yard was full. 
Parents eager to get ‘dese yer children’s name tooken,’ came pulling them through 
the crowd : ‘Please, sir, puts down dese yer.’ ‘I wants dis gal of mine to jine; and 
dat yer boy hes got no parents, and I jes done and brot him.’ While these things were 
transpiring, a group of boys, stout, hale, and hearty, made a flank movement, got 
around in front of father, or mother, whose countenances told of fears that they might 
not be in time to enroll their children’s names.”’ 

‘‘The same evidences of joy inexpressible were manifest at the organization of evening 
schools for adults. About one thousand pupils reported themselves in less than one 
week after our arrival-in Wilmington. . . There are already connected with the day- 
schools full two thousand persons of different ages.”’ 


Like scenes, with like joy, followed the capture of Richmond, 
Charleston, Augusta, ete. 

The iatiinen's Bureau was oveaued by Act of Congress, March 
3d, 1865—an institution demanded alike by the wants of the Freedmen 
and the best interests of the country. We recognize the wise and 
kind orderings of Providence, in guiding to the fitting choice of Major- 
General O. O. Howard, the Christian man, the indefatigable worker, 
and the impartial friend of white and black, as the Chief Commissioner. 
Under his administration, this Bureau was to the Freedmen a wall of 
defense in danger, a source of prudent supply in time of sore need, 
and an efficient helper in the paths of knowledge ; to the country, it 
was a wise expenditure in payment of the vast debt due to the colored 
man, and a needed provision for the culture ‘of those now intrusted . 
with the responsibilities of citizenship. The amount distributed by 
the Bureau was $12,965,395.40. 

A National Council of Congregational Churches assembled in 
Boston in June. Among other liberal devisings, it recommended to 
the churches to raise $250,000 for the work among the Freedmen, 
and designated this Association as the organization providentially 
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fitted for that work. This generous indorsement induced the Asso- 
ciation to enlarge its administrative force, and to prepare itself for 
still wider operations in the field. The number of its teachers had 
risen to 320. | 

The Association was, from the first, unsectarian. It had employed 
the teachers, and sought the codperation, of all evangelical denomi- 
nations. The action of the Boston Council did not change this un- 


sectarian basis. 
ASYLUMS—AID FROM ABROAD—NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The marked features in the history of the Association in 1866 were. 
its success in raising a little more than the $250,000 voted by the 
Boston Council, the founding of two Orphan Asylums, the help re- 
ceived from abroad, and the beginning of Normal Schools. 

‘The Orphan Asylums originated in the sad condition of so many 
colored children who had been deprived of their parents by the war, 
and by the ravages of the small-pox, which prevailed most fearfully. 
One of these scenes is thus sketched by an eye-witness : 

‘* Just across the river there were a father, mother, and four children; the children 
were all small, the oldest not above ten years. The parents sickened and died a few 
weeks since. The children were left alone and lived alone. They were attacked 
by the small-pox. Two days ago one of them died, and the corpse is still lying m 
the room where the living children are; another of the children is lying by the side 
of the corpse, sick with the small-pox; the other two are ailing and will soon be 
down; there they are, the dead and the living—the dead unburied, the living 
starving, naked, sick, and none to care for them. The dead one was soon buried, 
and the living are in the small-pox hospital. . What shall be done with these 
little children when they come from the hospital? ‘Bind them out,’ I hear some 
one say. Yes, but they must have a home until a place for binding can be found. 
Besides, many of the orphans are too small to be bound out; some are sick, and 


can not be.”? 


The first Asylum was located at Wilmington, N. C., the funds 
coming as special gifts from various donors’; the second, at Atlanta, 
Ga., from the generous donation of Hon. I. Washburn, of Worcester, 


Mass. 


AID FROM ABROAD. 


It is estimated that from Great Britain more than a million of 
dollars in money and clothing have been contributed, through various 
channels, for the Freedmen. 

The Missionary Association has shared in the kind words and sub- 
stantial help that have come from across the water. Its representa- 
tives have been welcomed by the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and the General Assemblies of Scotland. These bodies 
have adopted resolutions of cordial sympathy with its evangelical 
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character and benevolent work. In response to these resolutions, the 
churches have contributed largely in cash and clothing. 

As an evidence of the acceptableness of these gifts, and as samples 
of the rewards which these generous donors receive, we give a few 
illustrations, quoted from the statements of missionaries and teachers. 


One writes: 


‘ With nine packages of: clothing I received that splendid lot of English blankets. 
God bless the donors of this rich gift, which will very soon warm the bodies of two or 
three hundred shivering Freedmen. It will do more than this. These gifts, in many 
instances, inspire the most grateful devotion to God, as well as love to men. Last 
evening I hurried away to a distant portion of the city with three of these blankets 
under my arm. One old man, crippled in the cotton-field, two aged women, and three 
children lived in the shed to which I directed my steps. The little girl was reading the 
Testament by the firelight to the rest of the family. I knew how they shivered and 
huddled together these cold nights, for 1 had often been there. ‘Dese yere blankets,’ 
said the choking voice of the old man, ‘ will warm soul and body.’ 


Another says: 


‘‘ Tell the good friends in England that we feel grateful for their kind remembrance 
of our suffering poor. The blankets (one bale) they sent us through your kind ministra- 
tion have warmed and comforted at least four hundred needy women and children, I 
will mention a few cases in particular. One woman called on us for a blanket, and as 
she appeared destitute, we gave her one. I followed her a few hundred yards to see 
how she fared. But O me! what ahouse! Slabs nailed in the form of a pen, about 
eight feet square, with a rude fireplace on one side, and one bench and a pail comprised 
the whole furniture. On a few loose boards, which served for a floor, lay a pile of rags 
which served for a bed, a loose board answered for a door, and open cracks and corners 
supplied the place of windows! And whom do you think I found there? Two women 
and six children, two of them quite young. There they were, cold and huddled up 
around their fire, made of boards gathered up here and there around the camp. It was 
asad sight, and I trust neither ‘you nor the good friends in England will blame me for 


sending them a second blanket.” 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


were the evidence and demand of the advancement in learning of the 
colored children. Thenceforth, the Normal or training school was 
the leading and most valuable educational gift of the North to the 
Freedmen, because it was the grand means of fitting them to be their 


own educators. 


UPWARD AS WELL AS ONWARD. 


The operations of the Association in 1867 were marked by a large 
increase in its force of missionaries and teachers among the Freed- 
men, the number reaching the unprecedented extent of 528. The 
extension of Normal Schools, the founding of the Industrial School at 
Hampton, Va., the efforts at temperance reform, and the gathering 
of churches, were among the important events of the year. 
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ASPECTS OF THE WORK IN 1868. 


At the close of the war, the Southern whites were disposed to ac- 
cept the political situation in which the fate of arms had placed them. 
But the sudden and unexpected change in the attitude of the President 
of the United States, and the lingering hope of political sympathy at 
the North, gave a new impulse to the spirit of rebellion, which was 
not dead, but sleeping. This°’impulse reached its greatest intensity 
in the political contests of this year. The blacks were denied em- 
ployment, when it meant starvation ; they were assaulted by mobs 
and shot down in the streets, when they and their white friends 
attempted to assemble in political meetings; and they were dragged 
from their homes at midnight and murdered in cold blood by the 
infamous Ku Klux Klans—the Thugs of America. 

Undeterred by these dangers, the Association sent more mission- 
aries and teachers into the South than in any previous year—the 
number reaching 532. They were, to a large extent,{the objects of 
this embittered hatred, but,God mercifully spread his hand of pro- 
tection over them, and, with some exceptions, not only gave them 
safety, but made them leaders and moral supporters of the people of 
their flocks and schools. The schools and churches were the pledge 
to the Freedmen of the continued sympathy of the North; they 


opened to them the doors of hope, of knowledge, of manhood, and of 
Christian instruction. 


PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


These dark days gradually passed away, and the progress of the 
educational work, impeded under the cloud, became more rapid 
in the returning light. It was more and more evident that this 
people must become largely their own educators. Hence the policy 
of the Association, to form permanent educational institutions for 
them, took more definite shape. The teachers were withdrawn from 
the primary schools, in a great measure; and graded and normal 
schools, colleges, incipient universities and theological classes were 
.established—the design being to plant a school of high grade in each 
of the principal cities or centres of population, and one college or 
university in each of the large Southern States. 

This*plan has been steadily pursued, and the history of this béianh 
of the work will be earried forward by giving more details respecting 
‘the chartered institutions planted or supported by the Association. 
A list of the other schools, with statistics of the number of pupils 
“and the value of property, will be added. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


LOCATION OF INSTITUTIONS. 


The right position of a college is’sometimes, like that of an army 
corps, an assurance of victory. The institutions of the A. M. A. in 
the South are finely placed, for although the locations were sometimes 
decided by apparently accidental circumstances, they are now seen 
to have been providential. 

Berea CoLiece is situated on the border-line between the blue 
grass and mountain regions of Kentucky ; the former having a dense 
. population of blacks, the latter of sturdy, loyal whites who never 
were slaveholders. No railroad as yet reaches Berea, but this isola- 
tion is counterbalanced by the healthful Christian influence it is 
enabled to exert over these two contiguous sections, and especially 
in breaking;down the spirit of caste—a third of its students_being 
white. 

Hampton InstiruTe is in a very accessible, healthy, and pleasant 
spot on the eastern shore of Virginia, once the summer resort of the 
aristocracy of the “ Mother State.” Proposed railroad facilities pro- 
mise to add to the accessibility and commercial importance of Hamp- 
ton. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., has the advantage of a central 
and conspicuous location which many favoring circumstances have 
enabled it to improve. Its new Jubilee Hall will be a perpetual 
inspiration to the colored people of Tennessee. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY is on a commanding position in one of the 
most beautiful cities of Georgia. Converging railroads and a large 
surrounding population:are among its advantages. The clouds are 
dark over the colored people of Georgia just now, but Atlanta Uni- 
versity is a’ beacon light of hope and courage. 

TaLLapEGA CoLtLEGE, Alabama, is in a‘healthy spot, being above 
the malaria that hangs over the lower ‘portions of the State. The 
influence of the college over the colored people is becoming more 
and more extensige as it has always been salutary, and it is winning 
its way to th pect of the white inhabitants. 

ToveaLoo Untversiry, Mississippi, eight miles north of Jackson, 
the capital of the State, is secluded enough for a monastery, but 
with its fine domain of 500 acres of land, and its rooms overcrowded 
with students, it contrives to keep quite active in work and study, as 


well as in prayer and praise. fF 
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SrraicHt University, New-Orleans, is located in the city that 
sits as Queen of the great South-west. In population, facilities for 
travel, and the opportunity for widespread influence, it is surpassed 
by none of the schools founded by the Association. 

A glance at the map will show how well these institutions are 
distributed over the seven great States of the South, on this side of 
the Mississippi. ‘To plant others like them across the river is only a 
question of means. That extension, together with great enlargement 
in those on this side of the river, is importunately called for by the 
progress of the colored people. 


CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


We give brief sketches of the’seven chartered institutions founded 
by the Association. 


BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KY. 


Berea College, the oldest educational institution founded by the 
Association in the South, was begun’ in 1857 by Rev. John G. Fee, 
its intrepid missionary, assisted by Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, a man of 
kindred spirit. They found a little “ clearing” in the underbrush of 
Madison County, and opened a school (on anti-slavery principles) in 
the very humble log cabin that must now be recognized as the First 
College Building; represented on page 7. 

At the closing exercises of the first term there was a larger assem- 
blage of people than had ever before gathered in that part of the 
country, and a wealthy slaveholder remarked that if Berea School 
went on, Kentucky would be a free State. The following term, four 
teachers were employed. 

In 1859, a Constitution was adopted, and a Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed. The question of having colored children come into the 
school-room with white children had never practically come before 
the people, but now it was brought forward directly. Mr. Rogers 
announced his purpose not to enter the school unless it was open to 
all. When the election for trustees of the school district came, two 
sets of candidates were in nomination; the one for a caste school, the 
other against it. When the vote was taken, the anti-caste trustees 
were elected by a majority of three to one, and the great victory was 
attaineds. 

But the\next year came the wave of violence that followed the ex- 
ecution of John Brown. The teachers were driven from the State, 
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and the school was broken up; but only for a time. January Ist, 
1866, Mr. Rogers was again on the ground, and the school was re- 
opened. Thus far in the reorganization of the school the pupils had 
all been white, but colored students now applied for admission, and 
were received. When they entered, half the whites walked out, and 
the school was suddenly reduced to thirteen. Some of the white pu- 
pils soon returned, and in less than two years after, there were re- 
_ ported two hundred pupils, nearly equally divided between colored 
and white. 

An appropriation of $7,000 was received from the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, and temporary buildings were erected in 1868. 

In 1869, the first college class, in the institutions founded by the 
Association, was organized in Berea. It consisted of five students, 
all of whom had their homes in Kentucky. In this year,‘also, a dor- 
mitory for boys, costing $17,000, was erected. 

In 1873, the College department numbered eighteen, and the total 
number of pupils was 247, from twelve different States. In the four 
higher departments, the number of white and colored students was 
nearly equal; of the whole number, nearly two-thirds were colored. 

The great event of the year was the completion of the “ Ladies’ 
Hall,” a fine*brick building, costing over $50,000. To the liberality 
of R. R. Graves, Esq., of Morristown, N. J., the early completion of 
this building is largely due. 


NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, HAMPTON VA. 


Hampton is classic ground. Its famous “ Roads” were the pass- 
age-way through which the first white settlers and the first company 


of slaves entered the United States; and on its shores was opened 


the first Freedmen’s school. Here, and in the vicinity, were soon 
gathered 1500 colored pupils. 

In 1867, the Association purchased 125 acres near the mouth of 
Hampton Creek, with the: buildings. It subsequently secured the 
Hospital barracks which covered part of the ground, and which had 
sheltered 15,000 sick and wounded soldiers. These buildings,. both 
the temporary and|{substantial, were fitted up for school and farm 
purposes, and in 1868 a:Normal School was opened, with Gen. 8. C. 
Armstrong as its Principal. ey ee 

The policy of providing students with remunerative labor was con- 
templated at the outset. Farm work was taught the boys, and the 
girls learned sewing and various branches of household industry. 

This school was incorporated under a Board of Trustees in June, 
1870, as the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. The prop- 
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erty was then increased by the erection of a fine school building, 
which was ready for use in October of the same year. 

In 1872, Agricultural College Land Scrip of the State of Virginia 
to the amount of $95,000 was assigned to it, and Dr. Ruffner, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the State, says:*—‘I can testify 
that no act of the Virginia Legislature is more universally approved 
than that which gave this school a third of the Agricultural College 
Fund.” | 

A printing press having been added to the resources of this school, 
five boys learned press-work and type-setting, and in January of 
1872 the first number of the Southern Workman, an illustrated 
monthly paper devoted to the industrial interests of the South, was 
published. 

In this year, also, General Armstrong reports thirty-three of 
the graduates of the Normal ‘School as teaching, besides many 
undergraduates, and their character as teachers is indicated by the 
fact that the Virginia county school superintendents have learned to 
accept candidates as teachers without question, on the strength of a 
diploma from Hampton. A Hampton graduate of 1872 passed exa- 
mination in his district and has been creditably$admitted to West 
Point. 

In 1873, the school numbered 211 students, 170 of whom were 
boarders, and the buildings were so crowded that some of the boys 
occupied rooms that were intended for recitations, and twenty-four of 
them were encamped in tents during the winter. The necessity for a 
new building was imperative, and at the regular commencement 
exercises in June, the corner-stone of “ Virginia Hall” was laid by 
Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., President of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New-York. This event called together a party 
of distinguished guests, among whom were Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New-York, Rev. Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn, 
Rev. Drs. Bellows and Robinson, of New-York, and others. 

In June, 1874, this large edifice was dedicated, though not entirely 
finished at that time. The occasion was also marked by a large at- 
tendance of visitors from the North and South, and the addresses 
were full of hearty sympathy with the Institute and its great work. 

Towards the erection of this building the’ Hampton Students’ Band 
have contributed $10,000, the net proceeds of their concerts. This 
building measures 190 feet in front by 40 in width, with a wing 100 
feet in the rear. It contains a chapel with seating capacity for 400 
people, an industrial room, and a dining-room to accommodate 275. 
This building, when completed, will be one of the finest edifices in 
Eastern Virginia. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Fisk School was opened in 1866, and named in honor of Gene- 
ral Clinton B. Fisk, at that time an officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
at Nashville. The land'on which the Government Hospital stood 
was purchased, and the buildings were used as school-rooms, and 
nearly a thousand pupils were in attendance the first year. 

In 1867, the city of Nashville opened schools for colored children, 
and the Fisk School obtained a charter as the Fisk University, and 
was opened for advanced pupils. The attendance the first term was 
319. The first normal class of twelve was organized in November of 
the same year. Early in the year 1868, $7,000 were received from 
Government, and repairs were made in the buildings, so as to accom- 
modate students from abroad. In 1869, the Government buildings, 
then in use for the school, were transferred to the Association, and 
permanent foundations placed under them. There were also erected 
a dormitory building and a Gothic chapel. The annual attendance 


since has been about 400. | 
The following statistics will show something of the work Fisk Uni 


versity is doing in preparing teachers for the colored masses: 


‘‘ Of its students who have been here during the past year, 50°have taught schools more 
or less during that time; and of these, 32, who are now in the institution, have taught 
as follows : In Tennessee, 16; in Mississippi, 10; in Arkansas, 4; and in Alabama and 
Kentucky, 1 each. Taught public schools, 25; private schools, 7. Whole number of 
months taught, 114; total salary, $4,377.60; average per teacher, $136.80; average per 
month, $38.40. Superintended Sunday-schools, 24; taught in Sunday-schools, 3; pu- 
pils in Sunday-schools, 1189. 

‘‘Reckoning that the eighteen still absent from the institution have taught five 
months each, with the same average as in other things above, the total is as follows: 
Pupils taught in day-school, 2607; in Sunday-school, 1775 ; total salary, $7,833.60 ; months 
taught. 204; or twenty years and four months, calling a school year ten months, 

‘‘It would be difficult to estimate even approximately the amount of teaching done in 
all by the students of Fisk University; it could not be more than the truth to take fifty, 
at about four months a year, as an average during the six years past. This would give, 
in round numbers, whole number of schools taught, 300; average attendance, 15,000; 
time taught, 1220 months, or 122 years of ten months each; pupils taught in Sunday- 


school, 10,000.’’ 
The special aim of this institution was thus stated by Prof. John 
Ogden, its first principal: 


‘‘ One peculiar object of this school has been to illustrate in practice what most edu- 
cators admit in theory—that conversion is the proper door into the kingdom of science 
as well as into the kingdom of heaven; that science and religion were made to go hand 
in hand; that the two joined are the heaven-appointed means of lifting humanity to its 


proper standing and true dignity.” 

In June, 1869, the pastor of the church wrote: ‘(Out of the fifty 
who have been under the influence of the Home, nearly all have be- 
come Christians since they entered the school. During the year 
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there has been almost constantly‘a deep religious interest.” Reviv- 
als of religion have been a marked and;blessed characteristic of Fisk 


University. 
JUBILEE SINGERS. 


The year 1872 is specially marked by the entering of the first col- 
lege class of four, and the beginning of the enterprise of the “ Jubi- 
lee Singers.” ‘The lines of hospital buildings were fast going to de- 
cay. Fisk University had come to the Red Sea of its history. 
Should it go forward? It did, and the waves parted before it.” 

The “ Jubilee Singers ” undertook to raise money for the building 
of a new hall. Prof. Spence writes: 


‘In justice, it must be said that, humanly speaking, without the courage, deter- 
nrination, and faith of Mr. George L. White, the ‘Jubilee, Singers’ would never have 
gone forth. 

‘Tt was a day of doubt and misgiving when that little company left us on their un- 
certain mission. They were not then the well-known ‘ Jubilee Singers,’ but an unknown 
troupe, without a name, and who were mentioned in a leading newspaper as ‘Negro 
Minstrels, calling themselves Christians.’ After purchasing provisions sufficient to sup- 
ply the Home for a few days, every dollar had to be taken to get the singers across the 
Ohio river. 

‘‘ Then came the terrible fire at Chicago, and all sympathy and aid went to the suffer- 
evs there. For some weeks, just enough of success was given to answer the prayer so 
often sung by them in their own sweet, wild music : 

‘O Lord, O my Lord, O my good Lord ! 
Keep me from sinking down ;’ 


but not enough as yet even to replace the funds used to put them into the field. 

** So, to the institution, the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ h w significance. Many atime the last quarter of a dollar was paid for 
provisions, et the stern decision, no more debt, was adhered to. Was it too much 
to expect that the God who fed Elijah by the ravens would feed us and those under our 
care? He didFed us ; not by a miracle, at least visible to human eyes, but by a,kind 
ordering of his providence. When the trial had been long enough, the troupe soon re- 
funded to the institution all they had cost it, and paid in addition all its indebtedness at 
the time they left it. The boarding department was already running on a cash, self- 
sustaining basis, and, at the end of the year, there were $20,000 are in the bank 
by the Jubilee Singers toward the erection of Jubilee Hall.” 


Of the success of these singers in this country, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. The high praise given them:from the pulpit and the 
press, the crowds who thronged to hear their sweet, wild melodies, 
the echoes of their old plantation hymns which still remain in city 
and town, and the $40,000 cleared by their campaign, all testify to the 
appreciation in which they were held. 

In April, 1873, they sailed for Europe, and were welcomed across 
the water by the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Duke and Duchess of Ar- 
gyll, and others, the highest in the land. They were invited to Argyll 
Lodge, where they sang before the Queen ; were entertained at Carl- 
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ton House Terrace, by Mr. Gladstone; sang before the Congrega- 
tional Union and National Temperance League, and every where, both 
in England and Scotland, met an enthusiastic welcome. The $50,000 
they sought there was readily obtained, and they returned to Fisk 
University in season to be present at the Commencement exercises in 
June, 1874. 

In October, 1873, the corner-stone of Jubilee Hall was laid, by Rev. 
E. M. Cravath, Field Secretary of the American Missionary Associa 
tion. The brick walls are now (1874) approaching completion, and 
the work will be pushed forward with the expectation of having the 
building ready for dedication at the commencement exercises of 1875, 
when the first college class will graduate. It speaks well for this 
class, that it closes the junior year with the same number with which 


it entered. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


In October, 1867, a charter was_secured by the American Mission- 
ary Association, for the University at Atlanta, Ga. Asite, known as 
Diamond Hill, containing sixty acres of land, was soon after pur- 
chased for $15,000. In 1869, a three-story brick building, with base- 
ment, was completed, at a cost of $24,000. It contained accommoda- 
tions for teachers, dormitory rooms for forty girls, a large parlor,.a 
dining-room capable of seating one hundred and seventy-five persons, 
with kitchen and laundry. The academic and normal departments of 
the University were opened in October following, and before the 
close of the second term, every room in the building was occupied. 

In 1870, a second building, containing additional rooms for teach- 
ers, dormitory rooms for sixty boys, and school and recitation-rooms 
for one hundred and sixty pupils, was erected, and subsequently a 
wing was added to this building, thereby accommodating forty more 
students, and providing additional school-rooms. 

In 1871, the University received a grant of $8,000 from the State, 
and the Governor, as required by law, appointed a committee of ex- 
aminers to visit the school, at the annual examination in the summer 


of 1871. 
Of these gentlemen and the examination, a teacher wrote briefly as 


follows: 


‘‘T do feel that in our school-room during our three days of examination, last week, 
there was & conquest over prejudice that will revolutionize Georgia. The Governor ap- 
pointed ten men, mostly Democrats, one of whom was the Governor of Georgia during 
the rebellion, as an examining committee. Had they not been appointed, I presume 
they never would have crossed our threshold, One acknowledged when he received the 
appointment from the Governor he was shocked, but, by the earnest request of one of 
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the other members of the committee, consented to come for two,hours. He attended, 
however, intensely interested, through the three days. 

‘¢ Well, they all came but one; they saw and were conquered. The ex-Governor was to 
report for the committee on the last day. He is not a man easily moved, but is remark- 
able for his strong will, fixedness of purpose, and executive ability. Buta more free 
and full confession of injustice to mission teachers, and of prejudiced belief in the ina- 
bility of the negro to rise, could not have been desired.” o 


The following extracts are taken from the report of this Board of 
Visitors to the Governor of Georgia: 

“ At every step of the examination we were impressed with the 
fallacy of the popular idea (which, in common with thousands of 
others, a majority of the undersigned have heretofore entertained) 


-. that the members of the African race are not capable of a high grade 
‘of intellectual culture. The rigid tests to which the classes in alge- 


bra and geometry, and in Latin and Greek, were subjected, unequiv- 
ocally demonstrated that, under judicious training and with perse- 
vering study, there are many members of the African race who can 
attain a high grade of intellectual culture. They prove that they can 
master intricate problems in mathematics, and fully comprehend the 
construction of difficult passages in the classics. 

‘‘Many of the pupils exhibited a degree of mental culture which, 
considering the length of time their minds have been in training, 
would do credit to members of any race. 

“Tt is patent that judicious economy pervades the management of 
every department of the institution. We are convinced that the 
funds placed in the hands-of the managers have been wisely ex- 
pended. | : 

“We are aware that it is too much the habit of boards of visitors 
to educational institutions to regard themselves as under obligations 
to praise without stint all that they may see, and point out no defects 
which they may discover. 

“In discharging the duty to which we were assigned by your ex- 
cellency, for considerations not necessary to recount, we have felt that 
it was our duty to give to you, and through you to the public, a 
report strictly according with the facts. 

“ Of the justice of this report the incredulous can satisfy themselves 
by Visiting the institution, as we have done, with an eye single to 
the truth.” 

This report was signed by the members of the committee, headed 
by J. E. Brown, ex-Governor of the State. At this time, the school 
numbered 160 students. 

The next year the State withdrew its aid, but the Institution went 
bravely on, and fifteen graduated from the preparatory department, 
ready to enter the next October upon a collegiate course. Of these 
“Freshmen,” one of the professors says, 


I ae « 
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“They have not read quite as much Latin and Greek as is required for admission to 
New-England colleges, but nfore than Southern and Western colleges require. Their 
instructor in the classics is confident that several of the graduates have a more thorough 
knowledge of those branches than any in the class in which he fitted, most of whom 
entered Dartmouth.’’ 


In 1873, the legislature again made an appropriation of $8,000, 
This year there were two hundred and fifty students gathered from 
eight States, crowding the buildings to their utmost capacity. A 
class of four graduated from the Normal department, and eight passed 
to their sophomore year in?college. Teachers were sent for from all 
parts of Georgia, and so great was the demand that at the close of 
the school nearly a hundred of the students were already engaged as 
teachers. 

In 1874, the legislature of the State, without solicitation, voted an 
annual grant of $8,000 to the University, a most emphatic endorse- 
ment of its usefulness, and a great help to its resources—and yet by 
no means meeting its necessities in buildings, apparatus, and com- 
plete: endowment. 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY. 


This institution was chartered in 1871. It is located near Tougaloo, 
a station on the New-Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern railroad, 
seven miles north of Jackson, Miss. 

Five hundred acres, a portion of a plantation worked a few years 
ago by about a hundred slaves, were purchased, and the school 
opened i in the large; but dilapidated mansion. The grounds are ample 
and the site is upon’ rolling land, fronting upon a fine grove of live 
oaks, festooned with Spanish moss. 

Since the purchase, the mansion has been repaired, and two build- 
ings erected for the accommodation of pupils from abroad. Yet in 
1871 there were more than forty students begging admission who 
could not be furnished with sleeping apartments. 

In 1872, $3,000 were received from the State in aid of the stint 
department. A friend from Illinois gave a thousand dollars for the 
erection of a temporary building to shelter a part of those who would 
otherwise be turned away. That building was at once crowded. 

This is the only chartered institution connected with our work, for 
the States of Mississippi and Arkansas. In 1873 the number of 
pupils was reported as 280. 

In 1874 the buildings were enlarged and improved and additiona 
facilities furnished. A conditional appropriation of $15,000 was made 
by the legislature of the State. 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 


' Talladega College was opened in 1868 under the hiliowing circum - 
stances: 

Rev. Mr. Brown, the teacher and pastor, sent by the A.M.A. to 
Talladega, was importuned for teachers. Nine adjacent. counties, 
thickly populated, had no school of any sort. ‘We could send no 
more. Mr. Brown met some’ of the colored people in their log 
churches and told them there was but one way by which they could 
secure a teacher. “Pick out the best specimen of a young man you 
have for a teacher, and bring ‘all the corn and bacon you can ‘spare 
for his living, and Iwill take him into my school and make ‘a teacher 
of him.” They followed his advice.and brought their corn.in, from 
a handful to- four quarts, more often a handful in their pocket,. or 
tied in a handkerchief, and laid it on‘the ‘altar in front:of the pulpit, 
singing as they marched around-the aisle. - Eight or nine young men 
were then selected from the different localities ;:and, furnished with 
rations, came into Talladega, ten, twenty, or thirty miles, on foot, 
with sacks of corn and bacon on their backs. There were no dor- 
mitory accommodations in Talladega for them, so they were obliged 
to sleep on the floor, in such cabins as could receive them and where 
_ they had a chance to bake their corn cake by the fire. 

The Association: secured for the location of the institution forty 
acres of land with a large college building already erected, which 
they called Swayne. Hall. The ‘college was chartered in 1869.. In 
the following year the dormitory building called Foster Hall was 
completed: In-1871 the school numbered between three and four 
bundred pupils, forty of whom were boarders. All but three of the 
young men in the family were Christians, the Sabbath-school in- 
creased from.one hundred and forty to three hundred. members, and 
thirty-one mission schools were taught by the students within a radius 
of twenty miles. From this outside missionary work sprang the first 
colored Sabbath-school Convention.in.the South: It was held at 
Talladega, April, 1871, and. has met annually ever since. In this 
convention, ‘thirty-four Sabbath-schools, were: represented by about 
sixty delegates. The meeting of 1874 reports an audience of four 
hundred persons, and a representation of eighty-one schools. 

The pressing need of better ministers in the South led to the early 
opening of a theological department, for those who must be educated, 
if at all, without a college course. During the year 1873 there were in 
this department six men from three different denominations. In 1874 
five acres of land and a building called Graves Hall .were purchased. 

The teacher of this theological class struck out an unique plan for 
missionary labors in the rural districts during vacation. ‘A tent was 
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purchased in New-York with funds contributed by friends in Milford, 
Mass., and with this the teacher, Rev. Mr. Brown, and his brother, 
with four of the students, started for the pine woods. One of the par- 
ty gives a sketch of their tenting, from which we copy a few extracts. 

‘‘ When we came to our present site in Kingston, several days ago, it was all pine 
woods, except that old deserted field over yonder. Our nearest house was about a mile 
away. Our first work after unloading the seats, was to put upthe tent. Before we had 
finished driving the stakes, the people began to gather for meeting, and so they helped 
clear away the stones and logs and bring in the seats. 

‘‘ While we were putting up our tent, a woman who had learned to cook for her mas- 
ter before the war, came from her home two miles away and boiled some corn and made 
some biscuit for our supper. She spread our table (which was simply one of the seats 
we had brought) in one end of the tent, while the people continued to gather in the 
other end. After supper it was time for meeting. We sangand prayed, and I told them 
that we-had come among them to do them good and to teach them a different kind®f reli- 
gion from mere shouting and confusion. Some of them said they had got tired of their 
ignorant, noisy meetings and wanted to find a better way. All but two or three seemed 
glad that we had come among them, and said they would come to our meetings, and 
would help us build a good school-house chapel. 

‘‘ After meeting they lit their ‘fat pine’ torches and went in all directions down the 
hill through the pine woods towards their little cabins, one, two, or three miles away. 
Then we prepared our beds by turning one seat around so as to face another and spread- 
ing our blankets on the two together. 

‘The next day others hunted shingle trees and made shingles, while I went to find 
lumber. At night we all gathered again in our tent for meeting, and so we continued 
working during the day and holding meetings at night.’’ 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. 

Straight University:is located in New-Orleans, La., and is named 
after its generous patron, Hon. Seymour Straight. The land was 
purchased by the American Missionary Association, and a fine build- 
ing was erected with aid from the Freedmen’s Bureau. The institu- 
tion was incorporated and the normal department opened in 1869; 
the academic department in 1870. Easy of access from populous 
States, where few schools of high grade are opened to students with- 
out regard to race or sex, this young institute meets an imperative 
need, and may exert a vast influence in the work of education in the 
South-west. About three-fourths of the students are of Rcman 
Catholic parents. In 1872, 413 students were reported, with the begin- 
ning of a regular college class, and twelve in a theological class. 

During the year_1873 a boarding department was opened in a 
dwelling purchased by the Association, adjoining the university build- 
ing, but to enable it to fulfill the purposes of the Association in start- 
ing it, a very large increase in its funds is needed. 

This institute is exerting a wide and beneficial influence in New- 
Orleans and the surrounding country, in supplying the feeble churches 
with the means of the Gospel, in the establishment and maintenance 
of Sunday-schools, and is thus a power of great good. 
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GRADED AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATISTICS. 


Williston School, Wilmington, N. C.—Value of property, $5,000: 
number of teachers, 7; number of pupils, 409. | 

Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C._—Value of property, $20,000; num- 

* ber of teachers, 9; number of pupils, 407. 

Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S.C.— Value of property, $4,000 ; 
number of teachers, 1 ; number of pupils, 88. 

Normal School, Andersonville, Ga.—Property owned by United 
States ; number of teachers, 2; number of pupils, 117. 

Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga.—Value of property, $10, 000; number of 
teachers, 6; number of pupils, 424. 

Lewis High School, Macon, Ga.—Value of property, $12,000 ; num- 
ber of teachers, 5; number of pupils, 769. 

Beach Institute, Sévananh, Ga.—V alue of property, $12,000; number 
of teachers, 8; number of pupils, 677. 

Trinity School, Athens, Ala.—Value of property, $3,000; number of 
teachers, 3; number of pupils, 109. | 

Lincoln School, Marion, Ala.— Value of property, $2,000; number of 
teachers, 2; number of pupils, 84. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala—Value of property, $20,000; num- 
ber of teachers, 2; number of pupils, 113. 

*Swayne School, Montgomery, Ala.—Value of property, $15,000 ; 
number of teachers, 6; number of pupils, 483. 

Burrell School, Selma, Ala.—Value of property, $7,000; number of 
teachers, 7; number of pupils, 469. 

Howard School, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Value of property, $8,000 ; 
number of teachers, 4; number of pupils, 415. 

Ie Moyne Normal and Commercial School, Memphis, Tenn.—Value 
of property, $15,000; number. of teachers, 6; number of pupils, 
280. ) | 

Normal School, Lexington, Ky.—Value of property, $7,000 ; number 
of teachers, 5; number of pupils, 222. 

Ely Normal School, Louisville, Ky.—Value of property, $20,000; 
supported by the city the past year. 

Union Academy, Columbus, Miss.—Value of proper ty, $2,000; num- 
ber of teachers, 8; ntimber of pupils, 545. 

Barnes Institute, Gidvetton, Texas.— Value of property, $6,000.; -num- 
ber of teachers, 4; number of pupils, 86. 


* In the case of this institution, the title of the property is in a Board of Trustees. 
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‘HISTORY OF THE 


CHURCHES IN THE SOUTH. 
CHURCH PLANTING. 


The Freedmen are neither heathens nor infidels. ‘They believe in 
Christ, but generally their faith is without works and their zeal 
without knowledge. They have churches and ministers, but both 
ministers and people are ignorant, and, in too many cases, immoral. 
Their great need, therefore, is Christian knowledge, leading to an 
intelligent faith and a practical morality. Taking this as the basis- 
fact, the Association, as we have seen, began its missionary work among 
this people by giving them the alphabet as the coveted key to the 
written word of God, so long hidden fromthem. Then came elemen- 
tary schools in great numbers, followed by those of higher grade to 
prepare teachers, preachers, and leaders for this rising race. Simul- 
taneously, however, with the founding of these permanent institu- 
tions the Association began the planting of churches. These were 
organized with caution, more solicitude being felt as to character than 
number. They were formed mainly in connection with the educa- 
tional institutions, and were intended to be models of the true Chris- 
tian and church life. In 1867, churches of this character were insti- 
tuted in Charleston, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chattanooga, Tenn.: in 
1868, in Andersonville, Macon, and Savannah, Ga.; Nashville and 
Memphis, Tenn. ; Talladega, Ala. ; and Paris, Texas: in 1869, Hamp- 
ton, Va.; Gretna, Lockport, and New-Orleans, La. ; Westport, Mo. ; 
and Leavenworth, Kansas: in 1870, in’ Beaufort, Dudley, Wilming- 
ton, N. C:; Marion, Ala; Terrebonne, La.; and Hamilton and Tou- 
‘galoo, Miss.: in 1871, in ‘McLeansville and Woodbridge, N. C.; 
Canal, Ga.; Walnut Chapel, Ky.; Athens, Ala. ; and New-Iberia, 
La: in 1872, in Ogeechee, Ga.; McMinnville, Tenn. ; Montgomery 
and Selma, Ala.; New-Orleans and Terrebonne Station, La.; and 
Goliad, Texas :,in 1873, in Belmont and Byron Station, Ga.: in 1874, 
in Atlanta University and Liberty County, Ga.; Carrolton, La.; Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Kingston, The Cove, and Alabama Furnace, Ala. 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


How could these impoverished ex-slaves build houses of worship, 
and yet how could these ;young churches be nourished without 
homes? We present below some illustrations of the toils and self- 
sacrifices they met, and of the aid providentially furnished them, in 
their efforts to build. | 

Plymouth Church, Cuartzston, 8. C., was dedicated in 1872. The 
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pastor, Rev. J. T. Ford, gave us this sketch of the initial effort in 
1871, to raise funds: : 


‘‘ Last Thursday we had a Thanksgiving servicein regular New-England style. It was 
our first Thanksgiving as a church, and the people appeared to enjoy the meeting 
greatly. After the sermon, they came forward and subscribed $520 toward purchasing’ 
alot on which to build achurch. We shall raise the subscription, I think, to $800 or 
$1000, as only seventy-five have yet subscribed, and every member will desire to have a 
part in this first effort of the church. Most of the brethren subscribed $10 each, a few 
$20, and :a few $5; most of the 'sisters subscribed $5. These subscriptions are to be 
paid in weekly installments of 25 cents and 50 cents each, although some have paid 
half down. The Sunday-school scholars are to have a hand in this work. It has al- 
ready raised by penny contributions $10 for the church in Washington.”’ 


The Rev. E. O. Tade, the pastor of the church in CuatranooGea, 
Tenn., thus described the planting and building : 


**The First Congregational Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., was organized June 9th, 
1867, with both white and colored members.. We have since received additions from 
both classes. One specialty of our mission is to war against the demon of caste. 

‘‘'The church was born in a school-house, and there nourished for four years. Dur- 
ing this time our prayer-meetings were well attended ; and we had the largest and per- 
haps the best Sabbath-school in the city. 

‘Our hearts early began to long for a sanctuary. We were encouraged to move for- 
ward, for the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION said, ‘ We will help you.’ So we began 
to lay by on the first day of the week as the Lord prospered; and soon we had enough to 
pay for a good lot, well located ; and the pennies were saved and brought in, till we had 
$350. Then we received from a good widow: lady of Illinois $100—a valuable ‘ mite ’— 
and we said the Lord has prospered us, therefore, we, his servants, will arise and build. 

** July 25th, 1871, the first sill of a building 36x70 ft. was put in place, and in just four 
weeks we had meeting and Sabbath-school in our new house, because the brethren and 
sisters had a mind to work ; for while the brethren labored, the sisters brought on the 
well-stored baskets, and right merrily did hammers ring late and early.’’ 


Rev. John Scott, the pastor of the church at Duptey, N. C., thus 
graphically pictured the burning of his church, and the sympathy 


and assistance he received in building anew : 
*¢ DUDLEY, February 21, 1871. 

**It is three in the morning. One hour ago, I was awakened;by the-cry of Fire! and rose 
only to witness the smoking timbers of what was our beautiful church. 

‘¢ The building and seats cost $2,250, and have been often pronounced by good judges to 
be worth $3,000. The greatest care and economy were used in its erection, and it was 
one of the best buildings of its size owned by the Association. It was neatly furnished, 
being painted outside and painted and varnished within. © 

‘*'When all was over, in the stillness of midnight by the smoking ruins we knelt and 
gave our cause into the hands of God. The bell had fallen in the early part of the fire, 
and no alarm could be:rung; but many aching hearts were there, and we thought of and 
prayed for the 150 children who to-morrow would be without books or school; and espe- 
cially the 200 who Sabbath after Sabbath came to hear God’s word and fill the church, 
but can come no more. Many are inquiring what they must do to be saved, others have 
already begun to learn new lessons of God’s truth and His love. Where will they go 
now ?”? | 

*¢ April, 1871. 

‘‘T must speak again of the kindness of the white people. They have invited us to use 

their building every Sabbath. They have contributed about $500 toward the erection of 
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our new building, and that, too, when theirown church needs every dollar expended on 
it to make it as comfortable as the one they are helping us to erect for the colored people. 


‘‘ The most of those who subscribed are of that political party usually thought at 


the North to be either indifferent or opposed to the progress of the negro. This sympa- 
thy is all the more marked from the pains taken to express it. At this season of the 
year, and especially the present year, there is but very little money inthis country. Yet 
they are anxious to pay their subscriptions, and some even take pains to come miles to 
bring the money. 

‘‘ The colored people are also in earnest in the work themselves. One member of my 
church has subscribed $40, and paid most of it already.”’ 


& 


The Annual Report for 1872 gives the account of the building of 
the church in Marron, Ala.: 


‘The church at Marion, Ala., was organized the first Sabbath in January, 1870. In 
July, 1871, it determined to build. It then had thirty-three male members, all so poor 
as to have considerable difficulty in providing the means of support. The AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION gave a lot worth $100, and $860 in cash. Citizens of Marion 
contributed in money and work, $245 ; friends at the North, $260. The members them- 
selves did the work and wrung the rest out of their own poverty, giving in work and 
money $1,462. In the eighteenth week after they entered the woods to cut the sills, the 
house, worth over $3,000, was dedicated, and of the seyen houses of worship in Marion 
—one of them costing four times as much—this is admitted to be the best, in construc- 
tion and inside finish !’’ 


The church in Savannah has planted three mission churches in the 
vicinity. Of that at BeLMont, five miles from the city, we abridge 
these particulars from the “‘ Missionary” for 1874: 


““The church and Sunday-school first met in a brush arbor, then in an open shed, 
but soon it was decided to build. A few colored men of Belmont and Savannah said, 
‘Silver and gold we have none, but such as we have we will give—the free labor of our 
hands.’ The pastor, whose hands are busy in the work, gives this touching item : 
‘We are progressing with our chapel at Belmont. We have faith that the money to 
get the Inmber, nails, windows, etc., will come from some source. The brethren have 
got out the timber, and it is on the ground. \ 

‘“‘T went out yesterday to see how the work was getting on. I found the sisters there 
with hoes, axes, and rakes, clearing off the grubs and brush from the church lot. I 
asked, ‘ What does this mean?’ A sister answered, ‘ This is the day set for the sisters 
to help.’ 


‘As I left the scene, pondering the words, ‘ This is the day set for the sisters to . 


help,’ I thought, ‘What a contrast between a sewing-cirele of sisters in the parlor, 
with their finely polished sewing-machines, easy-chairs and sofas, and those sisters in 
the pine woods of Georgia, with their big hoes, axes, and rakes, digging, grubbing, and 
piling brush!’ ‘ The sisters’ day to help.’ This is indeed their day. The next genera- 
tion will not help as these dear old souls are helping. With them will pass away the 
heavy plantation hoe, and the women wielding the eight-pound axe.”’ 


REVIVALS. 


The teachers of the schools and the pastors of the churches have 
been favored with revival influences among pupils and people. From 
many accounts furnished us we select a few.. A teacher wrote (in 
1867) from Hampton, Va.: 


: 
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" “ With my Report-I write a line to speak of the revival here. Four weeks since we 
had our first meeting. That week there were from twenty-five to thirty conversions. 
For three or four days there were eight or ten a day. The whole church, minister and 
people, seemed awake, but the work bas been quiet. We have had excellent meetings. 
For two weeks they were held daily, and since then, three evenings a week. The work 
has reached all classes. Backsliders have been returned, and the vilest sinners are 
penitent. A great many old men and women are seeking the Saviour. One woman who 
was converted recently must be over eighty years of age. I wish you could see how 
happy she is. For nearly two weeks we could scarcely teach our school, the children 
were under such deep feeling.”’ 


A teacher writing from Macon, Ga., (in 1868,) said: 


‘Five of my day-scholars have become Christians, and I have every reason to believe 
that their hearts have been changed. 

‘“‘Tam so happy. Sixteen are seeking the Saviour, and there seems much good feel- 
ing in my school. 

‘‘The Lord is certainly here. There is some interest in my night-class, I pray that. 
it may increase.”’ 


From Nashville, Tenn., we had this report, Sept., 1870: 


= «¢‘This is but the third week of our school, and there have already been nineteen con- 
versions. The Lord is indeed with us, and showing us His great salvation. Among our 
boarders are twenty-five Memphis students ; the day after their arrival, (they came over. 
on Saturday,) one of them was converted, and others began to seek the Lord. At our 
first Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, which is our usual weekly meeting, the Spirit 
so moved upon hearts that several cried owt for mercy. At the close of the meeting 
they came to their rooms, and before we slept that night five were rejoicing in sins for- 
given. The next week the meeting was more quiet, but much feeling was manifested, 
and when we came home, and had our little meetings in the students’ rooms, four more 
sweetly found rest in Jesus. We have had no extra meetings, except last Monday 
night, at which souls were again given us. Last night, our third Wednesday evening 
meeting, was precious; young converts testified to the love of Jesus, and several, 
weeping, asked prayers that they might find Him, in whom we allso rejoiced. One of our 
Memphis .boys was then and there converted, and when we came to the dormitory, three 
of the young ladies found Jesus. These three were the last in the ladies’ dormitory. 
All now have professed Christ ; sixteen, since the term began. Oh! if I could describe 
to you these little meetings in the dormitory, after we return from the Chapel. The 
best of the wine is kept for the last of the feast, and it is a feast indeed. Jesus is with 
us, and we all rejoice in His love.” 


Rev. G. W. Andrews, pastor of the church in Marion, Ala., de- 
scribed a blessed revival enjoyed by his church : 


‘‘T have been preaching every night for three weeks with most blessed results. More 
than a hundred are earnest inquirers, and many have found Christ. All has been very 
quiet ; and the whole awakening has been of God, not man. Among the converts are 
eight or ten fathers of- families, who have never before been reached, as they were too 
intelligent to believe in such a religion as they had been taught in the past. Such ideas 
of a Christian life as your missionaries teach satisfy their judgment, and meet the 


wants of their aching hearts.”’ 
Rev. Mr. Rogers gave tle follo wing account of the results of the 
year in his church, in 1872: 


‘“‘Never before has our work in Macon been so abundantly prospered. We can 
already rejoice over thirty new-born souls, and still the work goes on. These blessings 
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have not come unsought. Our little band of teachers, and our church, in perfect 
sympathy with each other, for months have prayed for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The ‘Week of Prayer’ was faithfully observed. The feeling on the part of 
many praying ones, since that date, is best expressed in the words of wrestling Jacob: 
‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ 

‘Our meetings have been largely attended, especially during the last two weeks. 
The anxious-seats have been thronged with inquirers. Greater distress for sin I have 


never witnessed than some of the inquirers have manifested. One young woman on 


whom I called, just before her conversion, said she had not tasted food or wet her lips 
for twenty-four hours. 

** A most remarkable case of conviction occurred in the school. A young woman was 
brought into such distress during morning devotions that her case attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole school. For her, study was impossible. She absented herself from 
school; and when, after a lapse of days, she came again, her face shone like the light. 
She could hardly be kept from going around among the scholars during the morning 
session, to tell what Jesus had done for her. 

** A most touching case has been that of an old man, seventy-six years of age, who 
has bowed night after night in the midst of young people, and now his testimony is 
clear: ‘I have been changed from nature to grace.’ 

‘Yesterday was a happy day for us. Thirteen of the converts were received into our. 
church, eight of whom were young men, from sixteen to twenty-two years of age. 
Members of other churches came to witness their reception. Some of the converts are 
waiting till the next communion season before joining our church, and three or four 
of them, at the earnest solicitation of friends, have joined other churches.’’ 


Of the revival in Atlanta University we have the following re- 
ports : 
‘‘ ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, GA., April 12, 1872. 

“‘ During the whole of our history as a school, now nearly three years, there has been 
a good degree of religious interest, so that at the end of each year we have been able to 
count many who, during the year, have become Christians; but never before have we 
been blessed as during the past few weeks. 

“The Spirit's power has been manifest more than usual, especially in the prayer- 
meetings. 

“When the news came of the glorious work in Macon, and some of our pupils heard 
that many of their former mates had become Christians, one and another arose, ex- 
pressed determination to serve Christ, and asked our prayers. This opened the way for 
others who had been waiting only for some one to begin, and we had a most blessed 
meeting. There was conviction of sin and sorrow for it, inexpressible; there were 
prayers that wrestled with God; there was joy unspeakable for forgiven sin. 

‘* A young man who had begun the Christian life last year, but who had become dis- 
couraged by difficulties at home during the summer, said to us: ‘ When I returned this 
year I determined to attend to my studies and have nothing to do with religion. I tried 
to occupy my mind with other things, and to drown my feelings with temporal pleasures, 
but it wa3 no use; I grew worse rather than better. Once or twice I left the meeting 
for fear I should speak out and make known my feelings. I even prayed God to take 
His Spirit from me; but now I rejoice and praise God that He has brought me to him- 
self again.’ 

‘“* Another had determined not to meddle with religion. He said: ‘I got on very well 
till one day I happened to see my Bible covered with dust. I thought, that is my Bible 
so neglected! My heart must be as foul with sin as my Bible is with dust. I could not 
drive that thought from my mind, and yetI did not dare to undertake the Christian life, for 
fear my old temptations would get the better of me again. But I thank God I have be- 
‘gun, and am more and more determined to persevere. My easily besetting sin came upon 
‘me once to-day, but instead of being overthrown, J conquered and triumphed over it, and 
such joy as I felt in that triumph I never experienced before in my life.’ 
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** Some have told us how strangely they were impressed on first coming here to school. 
They supposed they were coming simply to study and learn; but they have found on 
every side—in the family worship, in the Sunday exercises, in the kind and faithful 
words of teachers, in the very atmosphere of the place—a constant call to become 
learners of Christ.”’ 


The revival in Atlanta was not confined to the University, but ex- 
tended to the Congregational church and Storrs school, in another 
part of the city. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Francis, wrote: 


‘* ATLANTA, GaA., June 10, 1872. 
‘You will be glad to hear how large and precious an ingathering we had yesterday as 
the ‘ first-fruits’ of the glorious spiritual harvest God is permitting us to gather. It was 
the day for our monthly communion service, and we welcomed twenty-three young con- 
verts to the Lord’s table, a larger number than were ever received into this church at one : 
time. Four others were expecting to unite with them, but were detained by providen- 
, tial causes, and quite a large number are still waiting for a more settled experience be- 
ag fore taking this step; so that we have occasion to say, ‘The Lord hath done great 
— things for us, whereof we are glad.’ Among those received yesterday were some of 
- the most promising of our young people, for whom we have long prayed and waited, 
and the news of their conversion will carry gladness to many faithful teachers who have 
had the care of them since these schools opened. Allages were represented, from youth | 
to full manhood ; in two cases husband and wife stood together, and a reformed drunk- 
ard was not the Jeast among the trophies of divine grace. The religious experience of 
most was very clear and satisfactory, evincing nearly an entire absence of extravagance 
and superstition, and showing how broad a foundation of scriptural truth has been laid 
by these few years of labor in day-school and Sabbath-school and church service.”’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The opening of Sunday-schools began with our first work in the 
South, and is constantly pushed forward. Every day-school, as far 
as possible, has its Sunday-school, while the higher institutions and 
the churches not only have the home Sunday-schools, but teachers . 
and older pupils also maintain others in the outlying places. At 
Talladega, Ala., so widely extended was this effort that the first 
Sabbath-School Convention ever held among the Freedmen, convened 
at that place. , 

ae : TEMPERANCE. 


In like manner have all our schools and churches pressed upon the 
Freedmen the duty of total abstinence as their only emancipation 
from what threatens to be a worse bondage to them than slavery 
itself. 


ENLARGED CHURCH WORK. 


The Association has now (1874) ‘reached a point where it is pre- 
pared or a great enlargement of the church work. The schools have 
enlightened the people, and the pupils who are going forth in: in- 

_ creasing numbers as teachers will extend this intelligence in ever- 
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widening circles. The influence of the old colored ministers, who 
are ignorant and immoral, will gradually wane under the new light ; 
and the theological classes of the higher schools will furnish better 
pastors. 

But this enlargement of the church work must not be gained by 
sacrificing the schools and colleges ; the foundation-stones of the 
building must not be torn up to furnish materials for the superstruc- 
ture. The institutions should be strengthened, while enlarged re- 
sources should be given to extend the church work. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Various causes delayed the missionaries of the American Mission- 
ary Association in the formation of ecclesiastical bodies; the great 
distances, expense of travel, and small salaries. But ot length a 
meeting was convened in Ghattanooga, Tenn., November 24th, 1870, 
being, as it chanced, the sixth anniversary of the “ Battle of the 
Clouds.” We doubt if a more significant meeting than this humble 
assembly of Congregational ministers, or one farther reaching in its 
consequences, has been held in sight of Lookout Mountain since the 
armies of the republic passed out of view. 3 
There were present Revs. H. E. Brown, J. A. Bedient, J. E. Cowan ~ 
from Alabama; Revs. Gabriel Burdett, E. H. Fairchild, (President of 
Berea College,) J. G. Fee, from Kentucky; Rev. M. E. Strieby, Sec- 
retary American Missionary Association, New-York’; Revs. H. S. 
Bennett, T. E. Bliss, P. 8. Feemster, W. W. Mallory and E. O. Tade, 
Tennessee ; Rev. Edward Bull, North-Carolina; Rev. E. M. Cravath, 
District Secretary, American Missionary Association, Ohio; Rev. S. 
C. Feemster, Mississippi; Rev. J. W. Healy, Louisiana; Revs. C. W- 
% Francis, G. A. Hood, E. E. Rogers, from Georgia; and five dele- 
l/ gates. s 
Revs. T. M. King and John Reding, of Chattanooga, were invited 
to sit as corresponding members. 
Most of them were appointees of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, and were aiming at the impartial elevation of the masses in the 
South. They had hitherto toiled in isolation, never before having all 
met for the warm grasp of the hand, the gathering around the mercy- 
seat, and the comparison of plans of effort. Three days were spent 
delightfully and profitably. Facts encouraging and otherwise in re- 
gard to the condition of the colored people were spread out, the 
unanimous conviction being expressed that more must be done to 
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utilize what has already been done, and to save the people from the 
dangers besetting them from intemperance, unchastity, popery, and > 
the cunning and hostility of their former masters. Cheering accounts 
were given of the transforming power of Christian schools, and of 
the young churches formed of intelligent and pious members. 

A committee, appointed to consider the ‘propriety of organizing 
associations or conferences in the South, reported favorably, and it 
was voted to form local conferences having as centres some of the im- 
portant cities of the South. 

In conformity with this recommendation, ‘the Sourn-WEsTERN 
CONFERENCE was soon formed in New-Orleans, and{now (1874) em- 
braces nine churches, all in Louisiana. The CENTRAL Soutu Con- 
FERENCE was constituted October 25th, 1871, and in 1874 included 
nine churches in Tennessee, four in Western Georgia, five in Alabama, 
and two in Mississippi. The CoNGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
TExas was organized December 4th, 1871, and contains three churches 
in that State. The AssocraTion oF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
MInIsTERS OF Kentucky, was formed in 1873, having five churches 
in Kentucky. There are in 1874 five churches in North-Carolina, one 
in South-Carolina, and four in Eastern Georgia, awaiting the organiza- 
tion of a conference that shall afford them the fellowship of the 


churches. 
CONSOLIDATION—THE DESPISED RACES. 


At the Annual Meeting in 1874 the Association resolved to take 
measures to transfer all its foreign missions, except that of Western 
Africa, and concentrate its efforts mainly on the three despised races 
of men, the Negro, the Indian, and the Chinese, seeking to lift them 
up from ignorance and caste prejudice, and to make them the pivots 
of religious harmony in America and the bearers of Christian civili- 
zation to the lands of their forefathers. 


al 


THE .INDIANS. 


THE NEW POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


President Lincoln has the honor of giving liberty to the negro. General Grant’s ad- 
ministration has the credit of devising the plan of honest dealing with the Indian, and 
of attempting his industrial and moral] elevation. 


‘The main features of this plan are these ; 
The “Indian Ring’’ is brokén up and superseded by a commission, composed of men 


whose characters are a guarantee of honesty, who supervise the purchase and disburse- 
ment of supplies, and have general inspection over Indian affairs. The different relig- 
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ious bodies and Missionary Societies are invited not merely to coéperate, but to take 
responsibility in the great work. The Quakers were first selected as a notification and 
assurance of the purposes of the Government, and the result thus far has justified ex- 
pectations. Other denominations are cordially entering into the plan. 

The Indian tribes are placed under the care of six superintendents, and are further 
subdivided into about fifty agencies. These agencies embrace varying numbers of In- 
dians according"to proximity, and the full working force in the larger ones consists of 
an agent, farmer, blacksmith, carpenter, physician, and teachers. The Government ap- 
points the superintendents. The religious bodies nominate the agents, and the agent 
nominates his assistants. The whole of these employees, from the highest to the lowest, 
are to be under the care and supervision of the religious bodies and the Missionary or- 
ganizations, as well as of the Government. 

The assignments“thus far made are : to the Catholics, the North-western Reservations ; 
to the Presbyterians, the Southern and middle tribes ; to the Quakers, those in Kansas 
and Nebraska; to the Baptists, Methodists, and Southern Presbyterians, the Indian Ter- 
ritory ; to the Episcopalians and the American Board, the Sioux of Dacotah; and to the 
American Missionary Association, the Chippewas and other bands in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota. 


THE OLD REGIME. 


As an illustration of this, we give the following sketch of the state 
of affairs as found by one of our agents in entering upon his duties : 


“At the Government business had been left pretty much to run itself. My pre- 
decessor never went near the Indians, and it is very seldom that an agent has visited 
them. The employees have passed away their time as easily as possible, and get their 
salaries. There is not a building at ———that is fit for:any decent man tolivein. I 
have dismissed a part of those employees, and intend to make a clean sweep of the rest 
at the close of the month. It is believed by the Indians that the blacksmith threw more 
iron and steel into the lake than he worked up for them. I dismissed him early in Feb- 
ruary, and the night after he received notice of his dismission, the Government house 
in which he lived, with shop and tools, was burnt up. The Indians don’t believeit was 
done by accident. 

** My predecessor sent a man there last fall to put the sawmill in order and run it. At 
the time of the payment, the 1st of November, he informed me that the saw-mill was all 
ready to run, but for want of a little strap-leather to lace the belts together he had not 
been able to run the mill at all. I immediately ordered a supply, and authorized the 
miller to purchase whatever was. needed to run the mill, and employed hands to get in 
logs ; but I found, on visiting him, that though ;the mill, as he said, was in complete 
order, with logs enough in the pond to make 75,000 feet of lumber, he had not been able 
to put a roof on the mill or inclose it! The plea was, that while he was at his meals 
the Indians would steal and lug off all the boards he could saw; and I judged from the 
appearance of the mill, and the number of slabs discoverable about it, that they would 
not have to exert themselves overmuch to keep up with him. There has probably been 
a lack of water some of the time, but if talk could supply its place he might run several 
saw-mills regularly, and have a surplus to spare. I concluded we could dispense with 
his services for the future.”’ 


THE NEW ERA. 
The following items will show some of the fruits of the new 


policy : 
Red Lake Agency, 1871. 


The Rey. 8. G. Wright, formerly a missionary of this Association 
among the Indians, says : 
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The Indians have cultivated thirty acres, two-thirds of it planted to corn, and the bal- 
ance to potatoes, raising for this year’s crop not far from six thousand bushels of corn 
and three thousand bushels of potatoes. This, with the abundant fish from the lake, 
furnishes the whole population with a comfortable supply of food. The Indians have 
erected during the summer sixty-two log-houses, performing alt the labor with their own 
hands, except the hauling of the logs together, which was done in part by the govern- 
ment farmer, and in several instances carrying the logs themselves. 

Every family but two on this side the lake, has now a warm, and for them, a commo- 
dious house. But with their new houses, their wants begin to multiply, and they are 
asking for carpenter’s toois, and more lumber, that they may be able to make benches, 
tables, bedsteads, etc. 

The Indians are much better clothed this year than heretofore. Ihave purchased corn 
and given in exchange army blankets, coats, and pants at low prices, and also paid for 
labor in clothing. The traders have also purchased corn. This, with their annuity goods, 
makes them quite comfortable. 

We hold religious meetings in the upper story of the warehouse, which has been fin- 
ished off in anticipation of a day-school, which we hope to open in a few weeks : 
Whatis the cause of the remarkable awakening of these Indians to industry, and of their 
strong desire to approach civilization? There have been no special efforts with them 
this. year, and but little more than the ordinary expenditure has been made by the 
Government. But what they were entitled to receive they have had, and, more than all, 
they have recognized in the men sent to deal with them and care for them—the agent, 
and physician, and miller, and carpenter, and farmer—friends whom it was safe to trust 
and follow, and they have been encouraged and inspired by their advice and example. 
They have all along desired better things. Now they see the better life is at hand for 
them, and they begin to build and plan for the future. 

Mr. Wright also speaks again of his encouragement in the religious meetings. Never 
in all his years of missionary life did he see so much interest in the Sabbath gathering, 
and feel so much hope as he does now. 


White Earth Agency, 1873. 


Rev. E. P. Smith, now at the head of the Indian Bureau in Wash- 
ington, had been doing an exceedingly valuable work in a subordinate 
position among the Indians in the North-west—seeking only to make 
himself useful—and thus unconsciously preparing himself for his pre- 
sent position. Mrs. Smith, who accompanied her husband in his resi- 
dence among the Indians, has been busy also in the good work. The 
subjoined letter gives interesting facts showing the impulse for im- 
provement among the sons of the forest. 


‘‘ My heart is so full of Indian work, I want to give you a few words. 

‘‘T have been in the night-school all winter, and have learned to love these children 
of the forest. We are not taking a vacation in the evening-school now with the day- 
school, because our red children want us to continue the school, until we find the 
farming work interferes with it. We average thirty men, women, and children that can 
not be reached by the boarding-school. I have three classes of young men, and am 
trying to teach arithmetic, reading and writing—enough to help them in every-day life, 
Those that commenced the first of the winter, can read very well, write a fair hand, and 
perform examples in addition and subtraction, and are just beginning on multipli- 
cation, . 

‘¢ My third class I commenced last week Thursday. Some of our most hopeful work- 
ing‘young men have come into it. I said to them, ‘Now, boys; I want to fit you for 
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Indian clerks. We are going to have Indians for clerks, just as soon as we can make 
them.. Yes! I expect to see Indian boys at Washington before 1 die.’ Tom Hardin 
(who understands English quite well, and is very smart and reliable) almost jumped off | 
his feet. If you could have seen the enthusiasm in that class that night, and how hard 

they worked to get just the ideas I wished to give in this first lesson in arithmetic, you 
would say the day is dawning for the red men. 

‘“‘ Every thing brightens around us. We are fullof hope for the future. We thank 


God and go forward.”’ 


CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association in 1869 adopted the fol- 
lowing : 


‘< Resolved, That it is the duty of this Association to inaugurate and sysagpese a vigor 
ous missionary work among the Chinese in the United States.”’ 


The Annual Report of 1871 says: 


‘‘The wisdom of our entering upon the work of missions among the Chinese in 
America has been completely demonstrated. The schools at Oakland, Stockton, Sacfa- 
mento, and San Francisco have been successful in numbers, in the increasing interest of 
the pupils, in their effect upon the general public sentiment, especially of the members 
of the Congregational churches, in reaching, as at Stockton, the Chinese women, whose 
condition seemed hopeless before, and, above all, in the blessing of the Holy Ghost, as 
it would seem, in several instances, to the spiritual awakening of their darkened minds. 

‘¢ A converted Chinaman, Gam, one of the three who united with the Oakland Con- 
gregational Church last year, having visited China and returned, is now in our employ. 
He assists at difterent stations in gathering in pupils. They do not rush eagerly to the 
schools as soon as opened, as do the children of the freedmen; but when they find no 
money is to be made out of them, and that the teachers mean only to do them good, and 
especially that there is an excellent opportunity to learn the English language, they 
come; and having once got acquainted, they soon become attached to their teachers. 
They do not object to reading in the Bible ; on the contrary, soon begin to show interest 
in the meaning of what they read, and eagerly ask questions about it.’’ 


LETTER FROM GAM, 


“You invited me to write you a letter. I have no knowledge to write well but I am 
very anxious to take my liberty and try to do the best I can. I am a great sinner but I 68 
know the Lord has promise to pardon those who repent and believe in him also said we 
must love one another and so I always glad to do as I have done by but the understand- 
ing which I had is not enough to spread abroad the wisdom of God, so I beg you to ask 
God to enlarge my heart with his Holy Spirit then I will sow the seeds in to their hearts 
which we may receive either sixty or a hundred-fold. Otherwise I must do all I can for 
the Redeemer sake and trust him with my whole heart because he first love us and gave 
himself for us.” 


The Annual Report of 1872 says: 


“The Lord has set his approving seal upon the efforts to open the minds of the Chinese 
in California to the Gospel. Five converts united with the Third Congregational Church, — 
San Francisco, October 6th, instant. Rev. Dr. Mooar, of our Advisory Board, is tem- 
porarily preaching to that church. Four had united with the First Congregational 
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Church at Oakland while he was pastor. One has joined the First Congregational Church 

at Sacramento, during the year. Eight originally applied to join the Third Church, San 
Francisco, while the Rev. Wm. C. Pond was its pastor. A portion of the church op- 
‘posed their admission, and they were put upon a probation, at first, of two months. At 
the end of that period, the opposition in the church still existing, their uniting with 
the church was postponed six months, Mr. Pond says: 

‘*¢This second postponement was of course asevere disappointment to these brethren. 
The reality of their conversion was attested by the spirit in which they received it. 
Even in the first shock of it, it did not shake their purpose to be Christ’s. ‘‘I shall 
follow Jesus though I join no church,”’ was the reply.’’’”’ 


CHINESE CONVERTS AT STOCKTON. 


Miss Burnett wrote in August, 1873: 


“‘ Tai Chung is, I think, a Christian, though he has never united with the church. He 
is willing to do this. His words are: ‘ J want to do all Jesus requires, just'as the Book says.’ 
He was away in the country nearly a year; is now employed ina family. . .-. .” 


‘* STOCKTON, Sept. 1, 1873. 
‘¢Tai Chung is propounded foradmission to the church, (Congregational, ) to join next 
Sabbath on profession of his faith in Christ. Mr. Post (the pastor) and others‘are fully 
satisfied with the evidence he gives. 
““T believe Ah Hing became a Christian last week ; he is about fourteen years of age. 
I have not written of him before. Others are giving some evidence of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon their hearts. To God be all the’praise.”’ 


> PERSECUTION. 


Miss Burrows, at Santa Cruz, says: 


‘‘T am sorry to tell you that the boys in going home from school last week were 
- stoned and cut and abused generally. They came rushing into the school-yard after 
clubs to defend themselves. with. They were mad enough to kill any body, so I went 
home with them, and also talked to the men (where was the manhood ?) who were abus- 
ing them. They treated me politely and said there should be no more of it; but it will 
take some time to bring the school up again.”’ 


A NEW MOVEMENI—CALL FOR A MISSION HOME. 


. The work of the American Missionary Association among the 
Chinese of the Pacific coast, has been through Christian schools and 
not by organizing churches, the converts being recommended to join 
the Congregational churches there which aid us in sustaining schools. 

| Bat a new departure is called for, originating in the special interest 

. developed in the school in Oakland, Cal., where religious inquiry 

superseded, in part, the school services. 
We quote from the monthly report of Rev. W. C. Pond, our Super- 
intendent of Chinese work : 


‘¢The Oakland school is reported as taught only on four days of the week, because on 
Thursday evening of each week a sort of great convocation of the Chinese is held in 
the chapel, which partakes more of the nature of a religious service thanaschool, The 
interest among the Chinese in this meeting has greatly increased of late. The chapel is 
crowded, and our helper, Gam, tells me that it seems as though they might have to go 
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into the main audience room of the church. The unbelieving Chinese began to attend 
it a few weeks since, and to participate in the conversation, raising questions from Con- 
fucius and other Chinese classics.”’ 

Gam and the Chinese converts ask the A. M. A. to assist in secur- 
ing a house and establishing a mission head-quarters in Oakland, Cal. 
Mr. Pond, after considering the case, and examining a building that 


might be rented for the purpose, writes us: 


‘¢ After I had looked at the building, I had a meeting of our Chinese class. Eighteen 
were present, all of them (as we hope) believers. We talked and prayed about the 
matter, till almost 11 o’clock at night. I told them to see what they themselves could 
do towards furnishing the chapel and defraying other expenses ; believing that thus I 
should test the matter quite effectually, and I said I would call to-day on some of them 
to learn the result. I thought that it might be they would show me a subscription of 
$100. .I found one carried already up to $365, and not yet complete. 

‘¢T feel that to take this step is to commit ourselves to a large advance, not so much 
in expenditure, asin work. Butin view of the zeal, the good judgment, and the gen_ 
erous pledges of these brethren, I feel as though it would be a great mistake, amount- 


ing almost to a crime, to say Vo to them. 
‘‘T ask you to bid me go forward. I seem to see in this which has come from 


our Chinese brethren themselves, a solution of the problem over which I have been . 
thinking and praying anxiously. For I have felt it deeply that these brethren were 
'-—as Chung Mon said—‘like sheep without a shepherd, and like orphans without a 


home,’ ” | 


THE FREEDMEN’S MISSIONS AID SOCIETY IN GREAT 
~ BRITAIN. 


The organization of this society was perfected in 1872. Its presi- 
dent is the Earl of,Shaftesbury ; its treasurer the Hon. Arthur Kin- 
naird, M.P.; its council and executive committee embrace some of 
the best-known Christian philanthropists of Great Britain. The 
honorary secretaries are Rev. L. D. Bevan, LL.B., and Rev. Henry 
Jones, M.A. Rev. J. W. Healy, D.D., now returned to this country, 
has been its active and efficient corresponding secretary, and has se- 
cured considerable sums of money to aid in the education of Freed- 
men as missionaries to Africa. 
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FACTS AND ANECDOTES. 


THE FREEDMEN. 
POVERTY. 


In the early days of freedom, the sufferings of the ex-slaves were 
very great from hunger and cold. We subjoin some anecdotes that 
show not merely their poverty, but the cheerful patience with which 
it was borne. 


From Washington, D. C., 1869: 


“KIND 0’ USED” TO BEING HUNGRY. 


““Two or three cases I have recorded in my note-book. Mary Rideout, an old woman 
of sixty, had to borrow a pair of shoes to come to the office in. 

“¢* What do you have to eat?’ 

‘¢* Just what I can pick up. Sometimes a lady that I used to live with sends me a 
little tea and sugar.’ 

***Do you eat three times a day ?” 

‘“**No. Sometimes twice, when I can’get it; and when I can’t, then once. Haven’t 
had a mouthful yet to-day,’ (eleven o’clock. ) 

** * How do you live without eating ?” 

‘“©¢ Oh ! I gets kind o’ used to it.’ ” 


‘PERISH DEAD” BEFORE HE’D STEAL. 


“Mary’s husband, an old man, quite infirm, says, ‘Sometimes I goes twenty-four 
hours, and has nothing but water. Sometimes my daughter earns a little, and goes out 
and brings ten cents’ worth o’ meal, and we has a corn-cake; or she picks up rags and 
bones, an’ so earns a little. Any way to get along honestly, for I think I'd perish dead 

# afore I’d steal.’ ”’ : 


From Fortress Monroe, Va., 1867: 


‘*'We have had continual snow and ice, making the roads almost impassable. The 
most destitute, who depend for fuel chiefly upon what they ‘tote’ two and three miles 
from the woods, have suffered extremely for the want of a fire. With the little work 
offered, they can not earn sufficient to buy wood at the present high prices. Ihavedone _ 

! something for the aged and widows, by giving them a load, a half load, or even a few / 
sticks, as I had it in my power. The day after New-Year’s, I found a number without 
fire or meal. An old woman and her little grandchild were lying in bed, with the snow 
drifted in and lying about the neck and shoulders of the little boy. They were in bed, 
because they had no. wood and no meal. I told her to get up, she shouldhaveboth. At 
other places where there had been.no breakfast, I was able to furnish meal. 
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‘‘T returned home asking myself the question, what will these people do? Noone 
was hauling wood and there was none in the village forsale. Finally, by considerable 
coaxing and by showing a greenback, I obtained a dollar’s worth of wood, which I divid- 
ed among ten families—two, three, and four sticks ina place. Some families, in their 
extreme suffering with cold, have burnt up their stools and even their bedsteads. One 
old woman, who had burnt every article of furniture, began to take up the floor of her 
house, and while putting it upon the fire, she says this Scripture came into her mind: 
‘For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved we have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ and she sat down to 
think and praise God and feel happy.”’ y 


From Nashville, Tenn., 1867: 


‘‘ A short time ago, two orphan girls, between the ages of ten and fifteen, came to us 
saying, ‘Mammy died two days ago, and the man says that we must get out of his house 
to-day; we don’t know what to do, nobody wants us, and nobody won’t let us stay.’ 
‘How long has your mother been sick?’ ‘ Kight or nine months.’ ‘ Where is your 
father? ‘He died about a year ago.’ ‘Who took care of your mother?’ ‘We did 
all we could.’ ‘How did you get your food?’ ‘Picking up rags and old*‘iron; some 
times we would make a dime ortwo.’ ‘ What did you do with your money?’ ‘Buy 
a little meal and potatoes, and sometimes folks would give us a little grub,’ (fragments 
of food.) ‘ Did you ever have to go without? ‘Yes, heaps of times.’ ‘Can you 
read?’ ‘No.’ ‘Would you like to learn? ‘ Yes, marm, but we’se got no place to 
stay.’ 

‘‘ The poor girls have been provided for. The elder is engaged to do house-work, and 
the younger is staying with a woman near and attending school, Both are doing well. 

‘*‘ An idea of my daily visits may be gained by an extract from my diary. 

““*March 7. Find E. N. suffering very much. She and her four children sleep in the 
same bed when it is too cold for them to sleep on the floor. The room is small, with 
neither window nor chair. They have no wood, and the three children are just starting 
for school without breakfast. In the next room an old woman is sick; she must move 
soon, so I gave her fifty cents to meet the expenses. Her husband died years ago. She 
loves to think and talk about him, and says they lived ‘‘ happy and loving as little chil- 
dren.’’’ 

“Dolly K. is the mother of twenty-one children, but all are away from her; she was 
turned out of the house when sick, and is now with Mrs. James. She says the Lord put 
it in my heart to remember her wants.”’ 


From St. Louis, Mo., 1865.—Poor whites: 


“The abodes of the refugees, the ‘ White Trash’ of the South, and the ‘contra- 
bands,’ stand here side by side. Two long rows of rooms under one roof, a window and 
a door in each. 

“But the refugees! White! Let him who has only color to elevate him look out for 
dear ‘equality.’ ‘Why!’ says every body, ‘these don’t look half so well as the 
others!’ No, they don’t. No words can portray the picture of an unwashed, uncomb- 
ed, smoking, swearing, Arkansas feminine refugee. Come into ‘ Ward 6th,’ the hos- 
pital for the women and children. Did you ever see such hideous, skinny little beings 
called children ? In that corner yonder, a woman died the other day, who just before 
the last gasp, with a faint oath, jerked a quid of tobacco out upon the floor. 

“No dwellerin thrifty New-England could fashion with his wildest fancy such scenes, 
such sounds, such miseries, as the South has disgorged and cast out upon us. Onecold 
day last winter, a party of fifty white refugees landed onthe levee. Government amba- 
Jances brought them to Benton Barracks. The board platform in front of the ‘ Quar- 
ters’ was covered with their ‘plunder,’ as they called it, old washboards, tin candle- 
sticks, feather-beds, boxes, and broken spinning-wheels. It was sad to see them with all 
their poor little worldly store, women lank, gaunt, with half-naked, hungry, crying chil- 
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dren clinging to them, standing silent, stolid—‘ husband shot in the bushes on the road 
back,’ crippled men armless or legless, young boys and girls, bareheaded and barefoot- 
ed. It was akeen, piercing day. I was shivering in my furs. One woman from ‘down 
the Red River’ sat waiting without a motion or grimace for a place to go, with only 
one thin cotton undergarment, and a white muslin dress. There seemed to be no place 
for them. Every room was full; at last they were put in a long, empty room which had 
been used for a dining hall. The blankets were exhausted, but we gave them soldiers’ 
cast-off overcoats (of which fortunately there was a quantity turned over by Govern- 
ment for their use), and dinner, and a board. That was all we could do that night. 
The next morning the first sight, as I entered, right opposite the door, was a man, cold, 
white and dead. The wail of little children rose on every side, and oaths, fearful wo- 
men’s oaths! I tried to make my way. to the other side of the room to a little girl who 
was crying bitterly, but at every step I trod on some living human being. ‘Mammy! 
mammy !’ the little shrieker cried. ‘Her mammy died on the boat,’ a woman near her 
said to me. _ That was the old story.”’ 


RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT—IMMORALITY. 


We have no wish to conceal, and, certainly, none to magnify 
the vices of the colored people, but their peculiar faults, their 
emotional religion, the ignorance and corruption of a large share of 
their old ministers, as well as of the people, must be understood in 
order to appreciate their need of enlightenment. 


MORAL CONDITI ON. 


“The moral condition of this people, although far from what it should be, is 
hopeful. It must be admitted, they are prone to deceive and pilfer, but perhaps no 
more so than any people would be after such a manner of life. To deceive and to pilfer 
has been a part of their education. By means of the one they have often escaped the 
lash of a cruel master, and by the other, they have sometimes been able to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger. Says an old man, who had been a slave all his life: ‘ We were taught 
to steal, if we did not steal from master.’ ”’ 


CORRUPTION IN THE OLD COLORED CHURCHES——IMMORALITY OF THE 
MINISTERS. 


‘¢ As for the colored churches, they ‘are in all things very religious;’ but they have 
not only lost their purity, but have almost lost the idea that religion is a purifier. The 
colored people have just closed a meeting of eight days, not farfrom here. The preacher 
in charge was a known and acknowledged libertine ; and is now, I am told, only just recov- 
ered from a sound beating he lately received from one whom he had justly offended by 
his lewdness. I leave you to judge for yourself of the morals of a people who will tol- 
erate such a man as their spiritual guide. These people go to their big meetings, it - 
appears to me, very much as they would go toa ball. There is, however, this additional 
attraction to their meetings: they expect their revelings to please God and fit them in 
some mysterious way for the joys of heaven.”’ 


RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT. 


‘‘ Meetings are held in the colored church every night in the week, and continue till 
twelve o’clock, or even later. The exercises are of the most emotional and demonstra- 
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tive kind. Women go into a perfect frenzy of excitement and roll on the floor for two 
or three hours together, screaming and crying, ‘Lord, take me,’ ‘Jesus, save me,’ till, 
utterly exhausted, they fall asleep, or experience something which they call ‘coming 
through,’ when they jump up in an ecstasy of joy, and shouting ‘Glory, glory, hallelu- 
jah,’ at the top of their voices till they are hoarse, run all over the house, hugging in- 
discriminately every man, woman, and child, white or black, that they may come to, and 
telling them with the most extravagant gesticulations that ‘Jesus died for me,’ ‘ Jesus 
is a precious Saviour!’ Men walk all round the house on their knees, praying and 
shouting with the full compass of their voices, clapping their hands violently, while the 
responses—the ‘ Amens,’ ‘Do, Lord,’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ ‘Just now, Lord,’ ‘Glory, glory,’ etc. 
—in endless amount and variety, come up ‘like the sound of many waters,’ from every 
part of the house. And then they sing—as only they can sing—all joining at the top 
of their voices, swaying their bodies to the time of the music, and clapping their hands 
inthe most frantic manner.”’ 


ANOTHER LIKE SCENE. 


‘They jump, and stamp, and shout, and howl, and clap their hands. Now one woman 
is taken with the ‘power.’ She springs from her seat, throws back her head, tosses out 
her arms, and commences jumping up and down, rising each time more than a foot 
from the floor. Another woman takes hold of her and steadies her from behind, not 
seeking to stop or restrain her; but simply to prevent her from hurting herself, or fall- 
ing upon any one else. Her eyes are shut, her arms flapping wildly, her joints loose; 
now she throws herself forward, and is hardly kept from falling over the benches ; now 
she jerks back her head, much to the inconvenience of her supporter; suddenly she 
drops, and is picked up in an utter state of exhaustion. Meanwhile, every thing else 
has been going on without the least interruption. One man was taken with the ‘ spirit.’ 
He jumped, and kicked, and threw himself wildly about; three men were required to 
help him; he fell among the women, threw himself against the posts, turned over 
benches, and almost knocked down those who were supporting him—acting like a 
maniac. In other parts of the room, others were more or less affected ; some merely 
jumped up and down; some threw themselves on the floor, and some acted more like 
howling dervishes than worshipers in a church; but all without. effect on the band of 
‘mourners.’ Then the. ‘preachers’ redouble their efforts; they stretch their whole 
bodies over the railing; great streams of sweat roll down their faces; and above the 
groaning, above the singing, can be frequently heard a warning to sinners or an entreaty 
to.mourners. Ina minute, up jumps a woman from among the mourners with a shout, 
‘I’ve shook off de debil. Go’way, Satan!’ ‘O Jesus!’ and her friends drag her to a 
seat, and rejoice over her. Instantly another follows, and then another, until in a few 
moments six or eight are gathered, as having ‘ j’ined de church.’ ”’ 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 


It is a relief to turn to more noble traits of character. With all 
this ignorance, superstition and vice, the colored people possess the 
elements of faith, hope and love in an eminent degree, and _ these, 
when properly cultured, will develop the most amiable forms of 
Christian life. 

CONTENTMENT. 


“Speaking to an old man of these troublous times, he said: ‘O, dat’s all well. When 
I was a slaye, my master would sometimes whip me awful, ’specially when he knew I 


. 
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was praying. He was determined to whip the Spirit out of me, but he could never do 
it, for de more he whip the more the Spirit make me content to be whipt; and I’s allers 
content. When I come here I have bad times sure—I am hungry, work hard, and no pay, 
and no place to stay, but den de good Spirit makes me confent all the time.” 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


** There is Chloe Carter. She lives just across the street. She has been the mother of 
seventeen children, and does not know where any of them are except those who died 
young. They sold her children, and now in her old age she found her way to this city, 
and here will probably stay till called to enter the city whose gates are pearl.. She is 
poor, and she is rich, and very grateful for her blessings. Last winter, after severe cold 
weather, it moderated, and as I passed her cottage, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, thank the Lord 
for this warm sunshine ; it so helps out the little wood we has!’ ”’ 


TRUST IN THE LORD. 


“*¢ Well, what do you want to-day ” 

‘** T want to see if there’s gwine to be a school in our precinct. I’se got three little 
ones dat I wan ter hey a gwine to school. I never specs to learn nothin’ myself, but I 
wants my chilun to hev an edication.’ 

**¢ What do you do yourself ?’ 

***T crops it.’ 

***¢ Do you make a good living ” | 

*** No, boss; I makes a sorry livin’, But I never frets. I knows the good Lord is over 
all, and I hev always lived, and I believe [shall now. I got no monéy, but I has corn 
and hogs. If white man takes them from me, I shall get more ; and one thing is sartin, 
nobody gets a livin’ by frettin’.’ 

** ¢ Have you laid up no money for a rainy day?’ 

‘¢* aint hed the chance, boss.’ 

‘“¢* What if you are taken sick. Do you think the Bureau will take care of you?’ 

***¢Spec not. I truss de Lord for dat.’”’ 


FAITH. 


‘*T went to see an old man whom I found a helpless cripple, lying on a miserable pal- 
let on the floor of a wretchedly dirty room. Stricken with poverty, and without rela- 
tives, his case seemed truly pitiable. I suggested that he would be more comfortable 
at the hospital, but for some reason the idea was very distasteful to him, and he said: 
‘Why, missus, I’se waitin’ on de Lord, and ain’t Jesus eberywhere?’ ‘ But,’, I said, 
‘your bones must ache, lying on this hard bed.’ ‘ Why, my dear missus, dere’s many a 
one worse off dan I. J ain’t no way wearied. De Lord know just what I need.’ 

‘¢ He told me of the sorrow of his life; through the wickedness of cruel men, he was 
deprived of the freedom left him by his dying master, torn from his wife and children at 
Charleston, and sold in this city. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘when I landed I asked de Lord to go 
before me, and told him I was wiHin’ to leave de helm in his hand; and now I’se been 
waitin’ on him dese twenty-five years. He knows jest what I need, and when he sees 
I’se had trouble ’nuff, he’ll say, ‘‘ Come up higher.’’’ ‘How do you manage to pay your 
rent?’ Iasked. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘when de month’s’most out, sometimes Isay, ‘‘ Lord, 
what shall I do? Ise got no money;”’ but when Master Jesus says he’ll mind you, he 
will mind you, an’ he sends one friend an’ anoder, an’ I make out, Ise satisfied.’ 

‘¢ Blessed trust! Happy poor yet rich man, thought I.”’ 


“ WAITIN’ AND PRAYIN’.” 


‘‘ The people are patiently waiting for something to be done for them. ‘ Waitin’ and 
prayin’,’ as a poor toilworn mother of a large family said to me yesterday. ‘Don’t you 
fret about us, honey,’ she said, comfortingly, ‘when God brought us out of slavery, he 
know’d we'd need education, and he will give it to us.’ Beautiful trust!”’ 
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SPECIFIC FAITH. 


‘¢T think if our agents would exercise faith in every place they go, as strong as an old 
auntie that came to me last February, we should not want for any good thing. She 
came in one morning and said she had come out to see if I could give her a dress and a 
pair of shoes. She was very old, trembled as she walked, leaning on her walking-stick. 
I found a dress and told her I could not find the shoes. She looked up—and such a look; 
I never shall forget it—and replied, ‘ Honey, I did think my Jesus would give nie the 
shoes to-day.’ I repeated I could not find any for her, yet she repeated her faith that her 
Jesus would give her a pair. I had one box, not opened; I took my hammer and opened 
it, to see if I could find any init. After taking out nearly half the contents of the box, 
I was about ready to give up. I looked at the auntie, she seemed to be looking by 
faith to Jesus. I went to work again, and down in the bottom I found shoes just right, 
and when I told her there was a pair I thought would fit her, she gave a showt such as I 
never before heard. Her joy was such I could not help shedding tears of joy with her.”’ 


THE FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


‘¢ Children come to school barefooted over the frozen ground, and we sometimes find 
the tears running down their cheeks, caused by actual hunger, and the sufferings of the 
sick and the aged are untold; yet even in the greatest extremity they are never found 
looking back wistfully.to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

‘‘From none of therh do we hear a murmur or a complaint, and from some we hear 
such words as these: ‘ When the Lord shuts one door, he opens another.’ ‘ They that 
put their trust in the Lord shall never be confounded.’ It might be expected that their 
privations and sufferings would engender a feeling of bitterness toward their former 
masters, but it is not so; we are often deeply affected by their fervent prayers for their 
old masters, prayers breathing a spirit of forgiveness, ‘till seventy times seven.’ In- 
stead of dwelling upon their troubles, they seem inclined to magnify their blessings, 
and make the most of them.”’ 


THE DOVE IN THE HEART. 


** Concerning ‘ hollering ' in meeting, Aunt Judy, an old colored woman, said to one 
of her sisters: ‘’Tan’t de true grace, honey; ’tan’t de sure glory. You hollers too 
loud. When you gits de dove in your heart and the lamb in your bosom, you’ll feel as 
ef you was in that stable in Bethl’em, and de blessed — had lent you de sleepin’ 
baby to hold.’”’ 


DESIRE TO LEARN. 


The great hope for the colored people is in their earnest desire for 
knowledge, secular and sacred. Out of the mass of anecdotes before 
us, illustrating this point, we select the following 


A FREEDMAN’S FIRST ACT. ‘ 


“On the return march of Mix’s 3d New-York Cavalry, a large number of male con- 
trabands followed the regiment. Lieutenant Chamberlain, of Rochester, adopted one 
of them, a fine-looking boy of about 20 years, as his servant. On reaching Washington, 
he gave him money to purchase an extra supper out of camp. The negro went without 
the supper, and invested the money in a spelling-book. He has studied it intently every 
leisure hour, and although perfectly ignorant of the alphabet one week "6% he is now 
master of his letters,’’ 
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A SCENE IN RICHMOND IN 1865: 


‘“‘ For the first two weeks there were only eight teachers for one thousand five hun- 
dred pupils, all of whom were eager to get a book and go right to work and learn to 
read, and often our hearts were made sad by having the children say: ‘I han’t said no 
lesson to-day ; please, Miss, just show me how that goes.’ 

“‘Qne old uncle came into school a few days ago, and as he was going, said: ‘O Miss! 
we’s monstrous pleased with your carryings on here in this church, we’s all so mighty 
glad you’s come to teach we all. We hope the Yankees will allers live in Richmond. 
I’s felt so happy since the Yankees came, that I?want to sing and cry for joy all the 
time ; ’pears like I dun know as I’s hungry or no.’.” 


AFTER THE SCHOOL-HOUSE WAS BURNED IN NORFOLK. 


“The day after our school-house was burned, little Robert said : ‘ Well, Miss Duncan, 
if they did burn our school-house, they can’t burn what we’ve got in our heads, can 
they ?? ” 

‘¢1’SE COME FOR MY WHIPPIN’.” 

‘It is really wonderful how quickly these untutored children will wheel into line and 
approach the high standard in our Northern schools. There is, moreover, a genuine 
love for school. Repeatedly the vote has been unanimous to dispense with holidays for 
the sake of attending. In fact, they will endure almost any penance sooner than be 
deprived of this privilege. In one of our schools, two of the larger pupils, a girl and 
boy, for a very grave offense, were ordered to leave the school or receive a whipping. 
They might take their choice. The boy instantly came forward and was whipped. The 
girl gathered up her books, left the room, and the teacher supposed, of course, that was 
the end of it. She was much surprised the next morning to see this girl enter, and 
walking straight up tothe teacher, say: ‘ Missus, I’se come for my whippin’.’ Such 
was her love for the school, that after a night’s reflection, she had rather be whipped, old 
asshe_was, thanstay away. The children seem quite ambitious to improve. Frequently 
they carry their books home. In passing through the camps I have often been assailed 
by little urchins holding out their slates, ‘ Please, sir, set me a copy,’ and it is no un- 
common thing for children, ‘ just let loose from school,’ to gather in groups and go 
throagh with a spelling exercise in fine style, and close off with—‘ Hail Columbia,’ ”’ 


OLD AND YOUNG IN SCHOOL. 


‘*Here,’”’ writes one of our missionaries, ‘‘is seated a middle-aged man, intently 
studying the first principles of arithmetic ; yonder is his wife, as diligently poring over 
her primer. Here, a mother just commencing to read; there, her son of sixteen, try- 
ing to conquer the multiplication-table. [In this class is a man just learning his letters ; 
by his side are children five years old at the same lesson ; and s0 on. 

‘¢ Some who had families could attend school but three or four days in the week, the 
rest of their time being spent in ‘earning something to eat.’ Many refused to go out 
to work for high wages, preferring to work for their board and go to school while there 
was opportunity. I have often been asked if colored children learned as rapidly as the 
whites, Taking all their crenigances into consideration, I never saw any school that, 
as a whole, advanced more rapidly. 


‘¢One old woman said she was willing to-work as long as she could stand, if by so doing 
she would be able to read the Bible; when, about three months afterward, she was able 
not only to read her Bible, but write a little, her cup of happiness was full; she thought 
she could never thank the Lord enough that he had placed her where she ‘ could arn 


beautifully.’ ” 


LOVE FOR THE SCHOOL. 


“These children, though, for aught I can see, they possess as much ‘human 
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nature’ as fairer school children at the North, have an appreciation of school privi- 
leges rarely found at home. ‘ Please for don’t give us long holiday,’ said one and 
another on Friday. ‘We want a few days, but notlong. We like to read.’ Parents 
testify to their eagerness for school ; ‘ They needs no driving; they is always talkin’ 
about their teachers.’ ‘ I'can’t keep my Margaret from her book,’ says one mother, with 
hardly concealed delight.”’ 


BEGGING HARDER FOR SCHOOLS THAN BREAD, 


‘¢ To-day we need a thousand added to our corps of teachers. Applications came in 
from every quarter for books and teachers. All around us the Freedmen are struggling 
hard against poverty, some-.against actual starvation, yet they beg harder for a school 
than for food or‘clothing.”’ 


WELCOME TO A RETURNING TEACHER. 


‘¢T had anticipated a most cordial welcome, but ‘was not prepared for the demonstra- 
tions of joy which I witnessed. The people were expecting us, because they had been 
praying for our return. The first expression from almost every one was thanksgiving 
to God for answering their prayers. Old Aunt Rhina, whose head is frosted by age, and 
her feet so swollen that you would not think she could walk on them, came almost 
running from her cabin. I went to meet her. Her first words were: ‘O! bress de 
Lord, you’s come. My eyes is so proud to see you.once more. I’se prayed for you 
ebery day.’ Others exclaimed, ‘Bressed Jesus, you heard my prayer, and I have saw 
my teachers once more. > One old man said, ‘I seen you, I seen you. I know’d you 
was coming. De Lord showed you to me all ready to come.’ 

‘¢ They brought gifts of such things as they had. Rice, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts 
and eggs. Strong men were so overcome by their joy as to tremble like a leaf.’’ 


A MINISTER'S CLASS IN ELEMENTARY THEOLOGY. 


Miss Sherman gives a graphic sketch of a class of ministers which 
she and another lady taught in what must be regarded as elementary 
theology : 


“But now picture, if you can, a minister's spelling class! Imagine my feelings as I 

called upon the Rev. Mr. to spell w-o-r-l-d, and the Rev. Mr. to spell 
b-e-a-s-t-s ; a difficult word, by the way, both to spell and pronounce, and over which 
every one tripped and fell! I took occasion to enliven the spelling with various little 
dissertations on the nature and peculiarities of the English language, the derivation of 
words, etc., with which they seemed highly delighted. When every one had read and 
spelt, it was proposed by the Rev. Mr. that they should read the first chapter of 
Revelation, and I readily consented, advising that one should read in a distinct, audible 
voice, stopping at the end of each verse for the rest to criticise. My advice was followed, 
and proved very acceptable in its results, The pastor of the church ascended the steps 
of the pulpit, opened the ponderous Bible, put on his ‘specs,’ and proceeded slowly, 
but firmly to read, pausing, according to agreement, for the criticisms of his brethren, 
and—alas for the dignity of man—of his sister, too. Yes, there was no way to escape 
the responsibility, for once it was clearly my duty to correct the preacher, stand- 
ing, too, in his own pulpit. There was no hesitation on. the part of his brethren! crit- ‘ 
icism showered down freely, and I was appealed to as mayer. ‘You said *‘ sanctified”’ 
instead of ‘‘ signified, cried one, alluding to the first verse; ‘ you said “‘ the things,”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ those things,’’ cried another, referring to the third. The worthy pastor 
stood rebuked, and submitted himself with a lowliness well worthy of imitation. We 
wound up our exercises by repeating, simultaneously, all the hard words in the chapter, 


Alpha, Omega, Ephesus, Smyrna, Thyatira, etc. 
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** This recitation was particularly acceptable to all the students, for one of the 
primer licentiates had previously whispered to Miss B., ‘ Miss, won’t you please give 
me a Bible lesson, for they call on me to preach sometimes, and I’m mighty tight up 
on the words !” 

** All the theological students seemed satisfied with their teachers, and passed a vote 
of thanks, with a request that they would continue their services.” 


A STRUGGLING SCHOLAR... 


‘*One of our students teaching in the country, returns to Atlanta at night, and rooms 
in our building. He rises early, looks over the lessons he is to teach, stirs up some meal 
and water, fries it on a griddle, makes a breakfast of his hoe-cake and molasses, puts a 
little into his tin bucket for dinner, then starts on his walk of six miles to his school. 
About six o’clock he returns, eats molasses and hoe-cake for supper, then goes into 
night-school, and teaches till ten. Saturdays, after doing his week’s washing, he goes 
down town to find little jobs by which he can make a few pennies. Nearly half of the 
summer he guarded at night-the unfinished new building, in addition to all his other 
labors, except night-school. 

** He is such a faithful student and walking dictionary, that he had not been in school 
half a term before every student called him ‘ Professor.’ He, and nearly all in the class 
he entered, learned their letters ‘since freedom,’ and next term commence Greek and 
geometry ; but he, aside from a little night instruction, has been his own teacher till he 
came here last year. 

‘*In one of our prayer-meetings, he said, when he was first free he thought he would 
try to be rich, then he thought he would get an education, so he got a blue-back speller 
and went to studying. Soon he resolved to be a Christian, and spend his life in clevat- 
ing his race. | 

‘‘One Saturday evening I asked him if he was going to have a fire. He said ne 
thought he would build one about midnight. ‘About midnight!’ said IL. ‘ What for ?’ 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I want to boil some greens that Mr. said I could get from the 
garden. I am afraid they will not keep all through to-morrow if I boil them early, and 
I would not like to cook on Sunday, you know.’ | 

‘*On being urged to pay twenty-five cents to ride to his school, lest he might get sick 
with so much overwork and poor living, he said, ‘O no! I must save every penny, for I 
want my sister here too.’ ”’ 


EARNEST EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION. 


‘To-day, in our school are children with naked feet—to-day, in midwinter, with a 

chilly north-east wind, accompanied with rain and sleet, they have come, some of them 
“five miles, over cotton-fields and through jungles, to drink at this fountain. 

‘‘ William, Mansfield, and Burr tramp eight miles each day to and from school. They 
are children of a widowed mother, whom they support. They belonged to a hard mas- 
ter, and, since the surrender, have twice seen a victim die at the hands of violence, on - 

‘the plantation, four miles from us.”’ 


WRONGED, BUT COURAGEOUS AND SUCCESSFUL. 


‘¢ William, the oldest, is twenty-three or four years old. The year after the sur- 
render, his old master hired him, agreeing to pay $12 per month, allowing Saturday af- 
ternoon. With his indomitable energy he kept the family from want, without drawing 
upon his wages till the year closed. At Christmas, he went to settle. First, his master 
deducted from his time forty-two half days for Saturday afternoons; next, he deducted 
fifty-two Sabbaths, and last, he took three hours from each day for the time of eating 
his meals, saying with an oath that when he was eating he was not working, and would 
not pay him, thus reducing his wages from $144 to $72. He paid him $32, and gave a 
due bill of $40. This he afterwards tore to atoms when it was presented, and said it 
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was $4, and he might have an old plow. There was.no help, so he shouldered his plow, 


and left the place. ) 
‘‘ Before Spring, he: earned money, purchased a mule, rented land, and put his plow at 


work, 

‘¢ All this time, he took lessons privately of a white man, paying him one dollar per 
month. He mastered the alphabet, spelling-book, and first and second readers, and has 
been a member of oar school more than a year. He is now ginning his cotton, and 
hurrying to begin his second year at this Institution. Night and day he works to sup- 
port his widowed mother, clothe the younger children, and send them to school, and not 
let himself fall behind his class. 

‘On Sabbath mornings he goes from house to house, gathering children from their 
marbles in the back-yards, and bringing them to the Sabbath-school. 


A PERSEVERING SCHOLAR. 


‘We have a night-class of promising men. One scholar deserves mention. He is 
forty years old, and very dull; but his gift of perseverance excels any thing I ever 
heard of. He lives two and a half miles from the station, and works very hard every © 
day on his farm; yet, for five years he has scarcely failed once of being present at night- 
school. Punctually as the hour arrives, in walks John with book and slate. Such pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing deserves better reward than he has received.”’ 


LEARN TO SPELL THE NAME OF JESUS FIRST. 


“One old colored woman, nearly eighty years of age, and who is afflicted with the 
rheumatism, works for her board, and goes to school. She had to commence with the 
alphabet, but so great was her application and eagerness to learn, that she had learned 
all the letters in a week’s time. As soon as she had conquered them, she said, ‘ Now, I 
want to,learn to spell Jesus, for ’pears like the rest will come easier if I learn to spell 


that blessed name first.’ ”’ 


PRAYERS AND SPEECHES. 


| A PRAYER AT A FUNERAL. 


‘*Massa Jesus, like de people ob de ole time, de Jews, we weep by de side ob de 
riber, wid de strings ob de harp all broken. But we sing ob de broken heart, as dem 
people could not do. 

‘Hear us, King, in de present state ob our sorrows. You know, King Jesus, honey, 
we just got from de Red Sea, and wander in de dark wilderness, a poor, feeble portion 
ob de children ob Adam, feeble in body, feeble in mind, and need de help ob de good 
Mighty God. Oh! help us, if you please, to homes; for we’s got no homes, Massa 
Jesus, but de shelter ob de oak-tree in de day-time, and de shelter ob de cotton tent at 
night. Help us for our own good, and de good ob God’s blessed Union people, dat want 
ail people free, whatsomebber be de color. 

**Massa Jesus, you know de'deep tribulation ob our hearts, dat sickness is among 
us, dat our children dying in de camp, and as we tote dem from one place to tudder, and 
bury dem in decold ground, Jesus, to go in spirit to de God ob de people, where de soul 
hab no spot nor. color.” 


A PRAYER FOR THE TEACHER. 


‘**O Lord, bless de teacher who come so far to ’struct us in de way to heaven. Rock 
her in de cradle ob love! Backen de word of power in her heart, dat she may have souls 
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-vilege, an’ I know dat you all feels it your dispensible duty.” 
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for her hire, and many stars in her crown in de great gittin’-up morning, when de gen- 


. eral roll is called. And when all de battles is over, mayshe fall all kivered with victory, 


be buried wid de honors of war, and rise to wear de long white robe in glory, and walk 
de shining streets in silver slippers, down by de golden sunrise, close to de great white 
throne ; and dere may she strike glad hands wid all her dear scholars, and praise you, O. 
Lord, forever and forever, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


A FREEDMAN’S PRAYER FOR THE TEACHERS. 


‘* Bless these ladies who have left their homes in foreign lands, and come a far ways 
to teach our poor ignorant little children. Bless those who would hurt and destroy 
them, and run them off to where they came from. ' Bless those who hate them, and 
would like to drive them away ; bring their works to nothing. Oh! bless the teachers, 
and make them stand as good, strong soldiers; don’t let them be afraid, but let them 
stay as long as they can to teach our little children of thy will. Oh! father, bless the 
children, and help them to learn fast, that when they go home to their own habitations, 
they may teach the old father and mother, who are busy, and can’t come to school.” 


AN EXHORTATION AT A CHILDREN’S MEETING—A BEAUTIFUL ILLUS- 
TRATION. 


‘* A few Sabbaths since, all the Sunday-schools gathered in one church to hear a chil- 
dren’s sermon. The children occupied the centre of the church, and every other part 
of the house was packed. The children sang with enthusiasm the songs they had learned 
at school, while the faces of the proud and gratified parents glowed with unutterable 
delight. After the preacher had concluded, an exhorter arose. 

‘*He was evidently inspired, by the scene, and quoted the passage, ‘The winter has 


- passed, the rain is over and gone. The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 


singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.’ He referred 
to the long, fearful winter of slavery, and then said, ‘’Pears like now the spring hae 
come, and we hear the singing of the birds, for it seems to me, when I listen to the chil- 
dren singing these beautiful songs, that they are _ singing birds, that the winter is 
gone, and the sweet and beautiful spring has come.’ 

‘** Yes, spring has come to this people, but it is full of clouds and storms. God grant 
that their summer may not be far away.”’ 


EXTRACT FROM UNCLE JERRY’S SERMON. 


**A leetle while ago,” said he, ‘‘ we was all down in Mississip’ or ole Ginny, or some- 
whar else, wid our heads bowed down a groanin’ under de yoke ob bondage, but de Lor’ 
he hear our groans ober de cook-pot and in de cotton-patch ; he hear our prayers down 
in de corn-field, and ’long-side de gum-tree. Den he sen’ de sogers from de North, de 
chains fall off, and he say, Go, poor slaves; and now we is here on liberty’s ground, a 
worshipin’ God, under ourown vine and fig-tree. And de good Lord, he hab sent us 
dese good ladies—dey couldn’t shoder der arms, but de Lord hab put it into dere hearts 
to come and teach us poor African race. Now, my brederin’, I feels it my dispensible 
duty to do something for dis yere onspeakable kindness. I feels it my dispensible pri- 


AN EFFECTIVE SPEECH. 


It may be necessary to explain that in some places, where the As- 
sociation can not support schools wholly, it asks and receives pledges 
from the people for a part of the salary of the teachers. These pro- 
mises, easily made, are sometimes easily forgotten. This speech was 
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at a meeting, called to make up a deficiency. The money was nearly 
all raised on the spot. 


‘““My friends—This yere is a turrible thing that has fetched us together—turrible. 
We’se got ourselves to blame, and nary one besides. .We’sea forgetful people—very for- 
getful. We don’t count the cost; we don’t stop at making promises, but we stops at 
filling them. Two months ago we sent for dese yere ladies to come here an’ teach our 
chilun, and we promised to pay all dese ’spenses. But now dese yere, and the chilun 
aint in de schoo’ and the money aint in the treasure. We promises and we forgets. We 
promises and we don’t count the cost. We has a heap of ’spenses to bear, but we pro- 
mises a dollar yere and a dollar yonder, and time comes round, and we haven’t nary a 
dollar to pay nuther one. We don’t seem to set down and count the cost like white 
folks. "We has to pay taxes and house-rent (and if the house-rent isn’t paid, you goes 
outdoors. White folks owns the houses, and dey don’ care to have free niggers stay in 
their houses unless dey pays the las’ dollar), and we has to pay the minister, and we has 
to look after our domestics, and pay out money a heap faster than it seems to be paid 
in. We falls sick and the doctor’s to be paid, and a big price at that—and tell you what 
it is, my friends, we don’t count the cost. 

‘* Now, dese ladies is yere, and we must keep um if we have to sell the coats off our 
backs to keep um. Weneedsum. Our chilun needs um. We wouldn't have um leave 
now, and have the word go out to the country that Thomasville couldn’t s’port the 
teachers, and they had to go away to another place, or off home again, for the best plan- 
tation in the county. What would the white folks say? When would we get any more 
teachers from the 8’ciety in New-York? How the Democrats would blow about the 
niggers’ thick heads, and their want of gratitude and pride, and all that. Col. M. 
would be saying to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sumener, ‘ The niggers don’t want any of you 
all down yonder, They doesn’t want your teachers, nor your schools, nor your i-deas, 
nor your radical politics, nor your big freedom.’ And my friends, if we should.let these 
iadies go, and it was a shuah fac’, I reckon General Wilson and General Sumener 
wouldn’t have nary a word to say.’ ”’ 


UNCLE JACK’S ANSWER. 


** Another politician conversed with Uncle Jack in the following manner: ‘ Don’t you 
think, Uncle, that you ought to vote with the people and country that show you most 
favors?’ ‘Yes, massa.’ ‘Don’t you see that the Yankees have greatly deceived you, 
and promised what they do not give?’ ‘ Yes, massa, they have deceived us powerfully. 
They promised to make us free, and I did not think they would, but they ’ceived us, 
and they did. Wese all free now.’”’ , 


ORIGINAL CHARACTERS. 


“FATHER PARKER.” 


**In compliance with your request, I have called on * Father Parker,’ at his ‘country 
seat ’ (as he is pleased to call it)—a low cabin on the Taylor farm, ten miles from the 
city—and secured his narrative of the taking of Norfolk, and of his visit to Washington. 

*‘ Mr. Parker is now sixty-four years of age; has been a preacher in this city more 
than forty years, and was a.slave up to the ‘ proclamation time.’ For eleven years he 
hired his time, paying his master $120 per year. So he says :—‘ [have paid $1300 for the 
use of my poor old body; but I knew all the time—something in my heart kept telling 
me—that God would not allow me to die until I had breathed free air ; and when the time 
really did come, why, I felt just as when some man comes and pays me a debt. I was 
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happy and thankful, to be sure, to receive my freedom; my neighbors thought I wasn’t 
because I didn’t shout ‘‘ Glory !’’ and ‘‘ Hallelujah !’’ with them ; but,bless you, I was ex- 
pectin’ of it these forty years. I’d just dreamed of it all this sad, long time, and I was 
certain it was to come, and that I should see it. ; So it wasn’t at all surprising to me.’ ” 


NINE O'CLOCK LAW FOREVER REPEALED. — 


‘** Under the old slave laws colored people were required to be in-doors for the night 
at nine 0’clock, under the penalty of immediate arrest by any one, and in the morning 
‘ten licks and a fifty cents fine.’ But on that memorable 18th of May, 1862, when 
the Union army under General Wool took command of the city, this regulation was for- 
ever repealed. ‘On that night,’ Father Parker says, ‘the city was like the year of jubi- 
lee! Every colored man and woman and pickaninny knocked off their work and took 
to walking the streets; and such a sight! The women threw up their hands shouting, 
*‘O Lord! Too good to be true! Bless.the Lord! No more hand-cuffin’ the children 
now! God bless Abraham Lincoln!’? And this was kept up all night. Some of the 
police-guard hailed us—‘‘ Boys, don’t you know it’s after nine o’clock? Better get in.”’ 
** Don’t know any nine o’clock now,”’ we said, and just then we met a Union officer who 
told the police-guard—‘‘ [ll take care of this business. Wehave charge here now,” and, 
turning to us, he added: ‘*‘ Boys, walk all nightif you want to ;” and wediddo it. First 
time in all our lives we could do that thing. ,Ah! then I took a long breath ; this is free- 
dom—freedom—come at last.’ 

‘*Soon as things got settled a little, the Generaltissued an order for the colored people 
to observe a day of prayer and public thanksgiving to God for what had been done. 
This they did gladly, and at sunrise on the appointed day commenced service in their 
churches with a full congregation.”’ 


THE PROCESSION—FATHER PARKER IN A COACH AND FOUR. 


‘¢ After service we had a procession of colored people through the streets. As many 
as five thousand people marched four abreast through the town to the General’s head- 
quarters. 

‘‘The General appointed me to make a speech to him when the procession got there. 
So they had me in a nice carriage with four black horses, in the middle of the procession, 
with a band of music just before me, and six men each side of the carriage holding a 
great big Union flag over the carriage and’me. As we passed the street corners where 
the soldiers were standing guard, they all presented arms with as much importance as 
if I had been President of the United States. 

‘* Tt seemed so grand, and so glorious, and so much likea dream that, as I was riding 
along there, I had to slap my hands together and say, ‘ Good Lord, is this me?’ more than 
twenty times. / 

‘‘ When we reached the General's the crowd gathered around, and, after my little 
speech, the General did make just the prettiest talk to the people that I ever heard, 

‘* Then the crowd broke up, and what with bonfires, and guns and bells, and tin horns 
and hurrahs, the city was like bedlam a}l night. *’Pears like the people all forgot to go 
to bed at all.” | 


VISIT ‘TO ‘WASHINGTON. 


Of his visit to Washington, Father Parker says: :.‘‘ I always wanted to see Washington 
ever since I was a boy. But my old master Always said, ‘No, Dick, you can’t go. 
You'll never live to see Washington ;’ and he left strict orders at the Baltimore boat, 
that if/old Dick Parker tried to go on board he was at once to be arrested. 

** Well, I waited on with great patience all the time, believing the good Lord some day 
would allow me to go there. I waited and waited, until after the Yankees came, when 
one day master fell sick and very suddenly died. I went to his funeral; heard them 
pray over him; saw him all snugly put away ; and then, when ‘I turned to come away, 
says I, ‘ Well, old master, you’re there—you’re there now—and I reckon my time has 
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come to go to Washington.’ I started that very night; walked. aboard the Baltimore 
boat like a General, and nobody asked me for a pass nor seemed to notice me. 

‘¢ When the boat really shoved off and me aboard, I had to slap my hands and shout 
aloud. I walked the deck all night—couldn't sleep—and when they pointed out to me, as 
we passed, the mouth of the Potomac—that line which no colored, man could pass and re- 
turn free to Virginia—I could not contain my feelings. ‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘ this is the air of 
freedom I’ve dreamed so much of.’ 

_ “When I took the cars at Baltimore for Washington I just leaned back in the seat 
and enjoyed it. ‘ Well, well,’ said I, ‘this is the Lord’s doing; I amsure enough on my 
way to Washington.’ 

‘‘ First thing on arriving I was shown to the Capitol—a friend escorted me right into 
the Representatives Hall; that great marble room, with the wise men all sitting around in 
council, making laws for the great United States. It was a grand, a splendid sight for 
my poor eyes, Ican tell you. Then we went to the other end of the building—to the 
Senate—where the old men were—the venerable white-haired men—like the old ‘school 
of the prophets.’ And I sat right down on one of their seats with them—me/ I felt as 
_ weak as a child; I felt like good old Simeon did: ‘ Now let thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen.’ Then I visited the Treasury, the Patent Office, the White 


House.”’ 
INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


“They took us into the White House, through all the grand rooms there. I felt like 
the Queen of Sheba did when she went to see Solomon, the half had never been told me. 

‘‘When we came into the President’s rooms, I thought the President was out, as I 
didn’t see any one there that looked peart enough for the Chief Magistrate. There was, 
to be sure, a plain farmer-like looking man, tall and thin, and about as handsome in the 
face as I am. 

‘*But he got right up as soon as we entered, and when he knew who we were, made us 
a hearty welcome, and offered usseats. What an honor, to have our President offer me a 
cheer! Well, after we had introduced ourselves, Mr. Lincoln gave us his elegant little 
speech. He did talk wellto us. He said: ‘Don’t be ina hurry, friends, you’ll get all 
your rights by and by,—you’ll get them just as soon as you are prepared for them, and 
know how to use theni,’ and so on. 

‘‘T knew soon as I heard that man speak, and saw his kind face, that he would bea 
good friend to my people ; and I’ve never had cause to change my mind. 

“ After seeing President Lincoln, I had no more to see in Washington, and came home 


‘contented, with a full heart.” 


AUNT MARIA. 


‘* At one of my calls the spirit of freedom moved an ‘aunty’ to talk freely of her 
former life. ‘Oh! how different to what it used to be! On our plantation, when 
the war was going on,.there was a great revival, and mistress called the colored people 
together and told them to pray—to pray mighty that the enemy may be driven back. 
So we prayed and prayed all over the plantation.. But ’peared like de more de darkies 
prayed, de more nearer de Yankees come. Then the missus said, ‘Stop all this praying, 
I won't haye it. I believe they are praying for the enemies to come.’ So there was no 
more praying where mistress could hear it, for long time. By-and-by it began again, 
but then the Yankees were at the very doors, and the rebels hadn’t time to pay ‘tention 
to our prayers. Sis. 

‘One day my mistress came out to me, ‘ Maria, Maria,’ said she, ‘what does you pray 
for?’ 

‘¢ ¢T prays, missus, that de Lord’s will may be done.’ 

“<But you mustn’t pray that way. You must pray that our enemies may be driven 
back.’ 

‘But, missus, if it’s de Lord’s will dat de Yankees come—all our praying won't halt 
‘em, and if it is de Lord’s will to drive ’em back, den they will go back.’ 
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‘**Q, Maria, you mustn’t talk so ; don’t you know you could be shot for talking so ? 
You don’t s’pose, Maria, that any white folks will care enough about you to make you 
free? They are white folks, and we are white folks, and what will they care for you? 
They want to send you to Havany and Cuby.’ But I didn’t believe any such fool- 


ishness.’’ 
AUNT PHEBE. 


‘*T asked old aunty this afternoon if she ever had any conversation with the rebel 
ladies. She told me that she called on her old missus the other day, and she said, ‘ Well, 
Phebe, how do yon like that thing you call freedom? ‘Qh, right well, Missus.’ ‘ And 
how do you like the Yankees?’ ‘Qh, right smart, missus, cos dey brought de freedom 
wid ’em.’ She says before the Federals came her massa and missus told their slaves they 
must pray every day, at one o’clock. This Phebe was the nurse, and one day as she 
went into the house, her mistress said, ‘Phebe, you been praying?’ ‘Yes, missus.’ 
‘What did you say? ‘I say, help we to do to oders as we would hab dem do to us. 
‘Why didn’t you pray for your country? ‘Q, I hain’t got no country, missus.’ ‘ Well, 
you are a right queer nigger! what would you do if you were white? ‘Bress your 
heart, dunno, missus ; I’se mighty glad I ain’t—cos I might bestanding in your shoes and 
weeping for my faders and brudders. Soyou see, missus, I done got nuffin’ but-myself, 
and I ain’tmy own nigger!’ This poor woman has four children, but she has never seen 
them since they were six months old. They were all ‘sent up the country,’ while she 
nursed the children of her mistress.”’ 


TEACHERS AND THEIR EXPERIENCES. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, then residing at Harper’s Ferry, thus 
describes the advent of a company of teachers into that place 


‘‘ HARPER’S FERRY, West VA., December, 1866. 

‘“*Yesterday, looking from my window, I caught a glimpse of ‘animated nature,’ 
which quickened with new life the repose caught from the blending here of ruins, 
rocks and rivers. What was it? It was a small procession of Yankee girls, just 
from the cars, coming into Harper’s Ferry, to scatter through the Valley of Virginia, as 
teachers of the freed-people. That was a sight you would have to come all the way to 
the old slave lands to appreciate! There they were—‘ the teachers!’ The teachers! for 
whom Virginians had the most chivalric — and the few Northern hearts here the 
warmest greeting. | 

‘¢ A troop of maidens, who, in some undefinable way, suggest Tennyson’s ‘sweet girl 
graduates with their golden hair,’ although I am very sure that their tresses are not all 
of the hue of the sun. I see jaunty hats and natty jackets, gay scarfs and graceful 
robes. I see elegance, beauty, and youth; all come to brighten the lot of the lowly, to 
deliver from ignorance and vice that victim race which our brothers with their blood 
delivered from chains. 

‘Opposite my window they encounter a Virginia belle, arrayed in the splendor of a 
purple dress, a scarlet shawl, a green hat and a blue veil. Her scornful eyes behold the 
object which of all others she despises most—‘ a nigger teacher.” What is worse, she 
beholds more than a dozen ‘nigger teachers’ all together. It is a dreadful, an unbear- 
able sight, is it not, my dear? I suppose I ought to be very sorry for you; but Iam 
not sorry a bit. It is an affliction of great magnitude, to be sure, that your whilom ser- 
vants should be taught by better and prettier teachers than you ever had in your life; 
but it is a humiliation which you will have to bear, and the only way that you can lessen 


it is to —"" yourself. 
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“ This old house, once occupied by the superintendent of the armories, is now used as 
the temporary abode of thesuperintendent of the freed-people’s schools in the valley of 
the Shenandoah. Ina grand old room, defaced by war, yet brightened with pictures and 
books from home, overlooking the prospect which I just inadequately sketched, I saw 
yesterday a scene not to be forgotten. That lovely Sabbath afternoon no church doors 
opened to the teachers ! With their books in their hands they surrounded this wide 
room, holding a simple service of theirown. Aroom full of youthful women, far from 
home and all its loves, sang the Lord’s song in a strange land. Those old walls, which 
within the last five years had resounded so often to the oath and jest of dissolute men, 
now sent back the echoes of sweet womanly voices, aes which lovi ing hearts trem- 
bled as they sang, 

‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee.’ 


Here was the red-lipped school-girl, just from school; here the young widow, holding 
in tearful love the memory of buried husband and child; here were women in the prime 
of matured power, with their rare beauty of sumptuous womanhood—women, whose 
elegance and grace, and fine mentality would have lent lustre to the highest sphere. 
Such were the teachers of the freed slaves, who sat and knelt together; whose soft eyes 
dimmed with tears as they sang the hymns of home, and prayed for the blessing of God 
upon their work,” 


WARNED NOT TO ENTER THE PEW AGAIN. 


From a teacher in Virginia, in 1866 : 

“The two Sundays we have been here, we attended the Presbyterian church in the 
morning, and asking the sexton for a seat, were told to occupy any vacant one. We 
modestly took the first vacant one we saw, about the third from the door. We had not 
been very long back from the service when the sexton appeared at the door, and declin- 
ing to come in, asked Mr. J. to step outside and receive the message he lfad been charged 
by the owners of the pew to deliver to us, namely, a request that we would never again 
occupy their seat !’’ 


GOOD HUMOR UNDER TRIALS. 


With the utmost care we could exercise, our teachers were some- 
times sent to places where the home and school-house were not prepar- 
ed as we had been led to suppose they would be. We present in the 
subjoined humorous sketch a picture of the consequent privations, and 
of the abundant good nature with which such vexations were endured. 
We need scarcely give assurance that the difficulties of the situation 
were speedily relieved ; for soon the home of the teachers was sup- 
plied with a fair share of modern conveniences, and the school men- 


tioned at the close of the letter gathered. 


‘¢ January 8, 1868. 

** We have been here nearly a week, and are still livi ing in primitive style. We were 
here three days without even a bed; at last, by our united efforts, we succeeded in 
obtaining that. We are still minus idieire and dishes and about every other article of 
furniture. Fortunately we have some tinware, which answers various purposes besides 
its ordinary uses, . 

“One needs to be a missionary awhile to appreciate all the uses to which a tin plate 
can be put; a long one answers fora plate for two persons; one corner can be parti- 
tioned off for salt, another for sauce, another for bread, and a potato in the middle. 
This same tin plate will’ make an excellent mirror. In the absence of chairs, the floor 
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(my present location) is not a very bad seat, and one can use their lap for a table if 
necessary. Shovels and tongs are quite useless extravagances as long as one has fingers 
—liable to get burned sometimes, but missionaries must expect that. Add to this the 
fact that our stove smokes most outrageously, causing us to shed a great many tears, 
and you have some idea of our internal arrangements. 

‘**Our home from the outside appears to be a very neat little cottage ; but when you 
open the door, ‘ what a fall is there, my countrymen!’ uncciled.and unplastered walls, 
whose rough, barn-like boards are well adorned with wasps’ nests ; these, however, have 
nearly disappeared since our arrival, owing to a vast amount of poking and pounding. 
We wash our own windows, do our own cooking, kill our own lizards, cut our own 
fingers, burn our own faces, and hold no one responsible. Our house at night is made 
luminous by the light of one tallow candle set in a tin pepper-box; we think candles 
are less dangerous than oil, and pepper-boxes are less expensive than lamps. Add to our 
other blessings a contented mind, and you will see we have very much for which to be 
grateful, I should have told you about our school, only we have none; school-houses 
are scarce about here. We have the prospect of a very large school.”’ 


A GEORGIA SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


**T am teaching in what was, till the fall, the pouwltry-house. Had the comfort of the 
feathered tribe been more thought of in its erection, mine would have been better 
secured at present. The crevices are numerous, and the Keen winds easily find them. 
On the most exposed side, I have nailed up an army blanket, and if I could only get 
more to tapestry the rest of the building, it might make the hens sigh for their old 
quarters.’’ 


A WELL-VENTILATED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
A teacher’s experience in Arkansas in 1869 : 


** The only school-house which we could rent here is a building consisting of a frame, 
covered with boards on the outside—I might almost say, at intervals, so large are the 
cracks between them. It has a fireplace, four doors and four windows, and the wind 
comes through every crevice, so that some days it is impossible for us to keep warm 
even with a large fire. 

‘*One morning after a rain, the roads were muddy, the stream which we cross so 
swollen that we had to take a longer path around, and at my arrival at the shell of a 
house, I found the children trying to kindle a fire with the few wet sticks they had 
‘picked up.’ The weather grew colder, and we heard our recitations with the snow 
falling on our heads. I mention this as a fact, not a complaint. This is one of the dark 
spots, but there are many bright ones. 

‘* My friends would have been amused to have taken a peep into my school-room one 
day. A married woman sixteen years old occupied a part of one of the benches, and by 
her side lying on a pillow was a ‘ wee bit’ specimen of a darkey three months old covered 
with a quilt. The child was quite troublesome, but the mother succeeded in learning 
and reciting her lesson for the morning.” 


ENROLLMENT. 


A sketch from Georgia in 1871: 


‘** How the roll-list swelled! ‘I have eighty—ninety—one hundred,’ were the reports 
brought home from day to day. ‘Shall I take more?’ ‘Is your church full? our 
Superintendent would respond, and so the roll increased until it embraced one hundred 
and eighty-eight names. a 

‘The task of enrolling was by no means light. One gave her age as ‘100 years,’.and 
when reproved said, ‘Any way I’spect Ise four.’ The next reported his as ‘ Three 
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months.’ Another gave six names in succession before the true one, and an infant who 
appeared and disappeared most mysteriously, said on successive days that hers was 
Molly, Mary, Ann, Katy, each time admitting she had another but had ‘ done forgot it.’ 
Gordiana Millidge, out of respect or stupidity, answered for months to the name of 
‘Millidgeman,’ the very natural rendering of her response, ‘ Gordiana Millidge, Ma’am,’ 
and little Ben blossomed, on inquiring, into Meshech Abednego. Preston 8. Brooks, I 
turned away, but Washington, Bunyan, Jeff Davis and Abraham Lincoln played and 
studied together most amicably. I confess it was not without a tinge of regret that I 
let big Jeff take his place above little. Abe, once in the spelling class, albeit he had 


earned the same.”’ 


THE KU. KLUX. 


In this connection we give a few illustrations of the terrible days 
of the Ku Klux outrages—not to revive bitter memories, but simply 
to show the effect on our schools and teachers : 


A TEACHER WHIPPED. 


From a teacher in Virginia, i 1870: 


“We are in trouble. Five men, disguised in a Satanic garb, on the night of the 26th 
inst., dragged me from my bed, and boreme roughly in double-quick time one and a half 
miles to a thicket, whipped me unmercifully, and left me to die. They demanded of me 
that I should cease teaching niggers, and leave in ten days, or be treated worse. I am 
not able to sit up yet. I shall never recover from all my injuries.”’ 

A Secretary of the Association, traveling in ‘Georgia, in 1869, 
writes : 

‘The Ku Klux bands are active. When I reached Atlanta a few days ago, I found one of 
our male teachers here who had been warned to leave a town a few miles distant. The 
warning was repeated, and a definite day fixed. The teacher went to the mayor for protec- 
tion. That worthy officer was kind enough to say that he would not harm the teacher ! but 
that he could not protect him, and would not be answerable for consequences! The 
man undoubtedly would have been lynched, or murdered, if he had remained. 

‘* A day or two after this 1 was delayed at a station not far from that place, and saw a 
man who had been teaching a small colored school on his own account—on the planta- 
tion of his brother. He had been dragged from his bed a few nights before, severcly 
whipped, hanged by the neck till almost dead, and warned to leave in five days. He 
was just taking the cars then, as the time was about up. 

‘‘A Bureau officer has just told me of a colored man he had seen who had been shot 
through the face because he had taught a little school of negro children. Here were three 
cases within a short distance of each other, in less than a week.”’ 


THE MURDER BY KU KLUX OF W. C. LUKE, 


‘*About a year ago, W. C. Luke left his wife and children at their rural home in 
Canada, and bearing from his Methodist pastor a letter, telling of his long service as 
Sunday-school superintendent, he appeared at the A. M. A.’s rooms in Cincinnati, 
asking for information in regard to a suitable field where he might establish a village 
school for the Freedmen, and make a home for his family. 

‘He was sent to Talladega, Ala., where he made himself useful in school and church 


work. 
“He had been there but a few months, when Captain Barney, Superintendent of 
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the Selma, Rome and Dalton R. R., desired 2 man as clerk in his central office at 
Patona, who should also be a sort of missionary among the Freedmen. Unlike Cap- 
tain Barney (who was absent most of the time), several of the lower officials and agents 
sneered at and opposed the ‘ nigger teacher’ clerk. Captain Barney ordered his ware- . 
house to be opened for Sabbath-school, himself circulated notice of the school, and 
took part in it the Sabbath before Luke arrived. Frequently when he was gone, the 
key to the wareroom would be spirited away; unusual noises would come from the 
adjacent rooms during Sabbath-school; the telegraph machine which Luke was ordered 
to use, would move about at night, so he could not find it for practice. Various threats 
were circulated till, finally, shots were fired just over his bed, after something had been 
thrown against his window, evidently to make him sit up in bed. But the lives of 
others only were endangered, as he happened to be absent that night. 

‘*Presently, some of the New-York R. R. capitalists, spending the Sabbath in Patona, 
were so much pleased with his Sabbath-school, that they decided to erect a school 
building at once. Luke was to give his whole time to teaching, and looking after the 
building. | 

‘¢ All this intensified the feelings of ‘ White Men’s Government’ people. A friend of 
Luke’s getting off the train at Patona, could find no clue of him. ‘No such man lives 
here,’ said one who had sat at table with him for months. But the colored men knew 
him, and where he could be found. At last, through a relative of the New-York capi- 
talists, who accidentally came in possession of the facts, they and the superintendent 
were apprised of Luke’s treatment, and within a week certain services were no longer 
needed at Patona. 

‘‘Matters now seemed prosperous till Sabbath afternoon, the 10th inst., when, at 
Cross Plains, a colored boy was abused and kicked for not holding fast to a mule fright- 
ened at an approaching train. Several colored persons, some of them from the train, 
resented the insult, and [ think some shots were fired. Later in the evening, several 
‘shots were fired, either at the people returning from church or as asignal. No one was 
hurt, but a return fire was given which badly wounded one colored man. 

‘¢ The next day Luke and a large number of colored people from Patona were arrested 
with or without form of law. Luke seems to have been arrested on the ground of 
being the ‘nigger teacher,’ and hence the probable instigator of the assault. On the 
contrary, however, on hearing of the treatment of the negro boy, he remarked that he 
wished ‘ they had treated him ten times worse, so he would learn to stay at home for 
Sabbath-school.’ At the preliminary trialall but four freedmen and Luke were released, 

‘*Near midnight from thirty to sixty disguised, armed men, rode up to the house 
where the sheriff was keeping the five men, and after a plea or two from persons pres- 
ent, in behalf of the prisoners, they quietly said to the sheriff, ‘hands off,’ and bound 
the five men. After considerable pleading, they permitted brother Luke to write to his 
wife and gave him a little time to pray. (I inclose a copy of his letter, which was found 
sticking to a rail the next morning.) They then took them half a mile from town, and 
hung them to three trees by the roadside. Two apparently were taken down and shot, 
to provide ropes for the others. At the coroner’s inquest on Monday, all five were laid 
side by side, with their hats turned over their faces and a rail pen put round them. 

‘¢The friends of Luke with difficulty and danger succeeded in getting his body Tues- 
day morning and buried it in Talladega. The friends and relatives of the others dared 
not go near their bodies, as they lay there alone under one of the trees on which they 
were hung. They were buried by the town a day or two later. Luke’s funeral was at- 
tended by many leading citizens, white and black, of whom not a few felt that this was 
the deepest affliction of their lives.”’ 


Copy of the letter written by W. C. Luke to his wife on the night 
of his death by hanging : 


‘“* PaTona, July.11, 1870. 
‘““My Dear WIFE: I die to-night. It has been so determined by those who think I 
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deserve it. God knows I feel myself innocent. I have only sought to educate the 
negro. | 

‘*T little thought when leaving you so far away, that we should then part forever. 

‘*God’s will be done. He will be to you a better husband than I have been, anda 
father to our six little ones. 

‘*There is in the company’s hands about $200 of my money, also my trunk and clothes 
are here. 

‘* You can send for them or let Henry come for them, as you think best. 

‘*God of mercy bless and keep you, my dear, dear wife and children. 

“Your WILLIAM.” 


we? 


CONCLUSION. 


The Negro, the Indian, and the Chinese on our Western coast have 
peculiar claims on the sympathies of the white people of America, for 
these colored races are the victims of caste-prejudice—they are 
wounded and robbed, lying at the wayside. The pricst and Levite 
must not pass them by: we must all become their good Samaritans. 

The Negroes havé the additional appeal to our justice and sense 
of self-preservation: we have oppressed them for two and a half 


centuries, and have grown rich on their toil; their bondage has been 
our crime, and we have paid the penalty in a million of lives; their 
freedom may be our curse if they are left in ignorante and deg- 
radation, to become either the victims of local abuse that may 
erow into a war of races, or the tools of crafty men who will use 
them for selfish political ends, thus checking the returning prosper- 
ity of the South, and perpetuating our national animosities. Nothing 
but their Christian enlightenment, fitting them in mind and heart for 
their new and difficult position, will meet their necessities, or discharge 
America’s responsibility, or secure its safety. 

The facts recited in the preceding narrative indicate the Negro’s 
anxiety and capability for learning, and the sketch of the institutions 
founded by the American Missionary Association shows, as we be- 
lieve, the wisdom and success of its past efforts, and its remarkable 
preparation for future work in the character of its self-denying and 
efficient teachers, its commodious and well-located institutions, its 
pure churches and intelligent pastors, as well as iis far-reaching 
plans and thorough acquaintance with.this peculiar field. 
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BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORE: 


18gI. 


PREFATORY . 


Several editions of a brief history of the American MIssIoNARY — 
Association have been published, but the supply is well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and the enlarged work of the past few years required a 
much fuller statement than any that has been made 

This edition will sketch somewhat at length the history of the 


Cuurcues, and of the EpvucatrionaL and Inpustriat Institutions 


founded and conducted by the Association at home and abroad 
among the Whites, the Negroes, the Indians, and the Chinese. 
Facts and anecdotes, both pleasant and pathetic, are interspersed, 
relating especially to the earlier experiences of the pioneers in the 
several departments, and illustrating the peculiar characteristics of 


the different peoples. 
. ff 
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HISTOR 


OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The American Missionary Association was formed in Albany, 
N. Y., September 3, 1846, in the early days of organized resist- 
ance, religious and political, to the supreme domination of slav- 
ery. Its object, as stated in its Constitution, is: “ To conduct 
Christian missionary and educational operations, and diffuse a 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our own and other coun- 
tries.” Its endeavor to discountenance slavery was “ by refusing 
to receive the known fruits of unrequited labor or to welcome to 
its employment ‘those who hold their fellow-beings as slaves.” 
It was preceded by four recently established missionary organiza- 
tions, which were subsequently merged into it. They were the 
result of the growing dissatisfaction with the comparative silence 
of the older missionary societies in regard to slavery, and were a 
protest against it. 

The first of these organizations was the Amistap COMMITTEE, 
originating under the following circumstances: On the 26th of 
August, 1839, Lieut. Gedney, of the brig Washington, employed on 
the coast survey, boarded a mysterious schooner, off the east end 
of Long Island. He found a large number of Africans and two 
Spaniards, one of whom announced himself as the owner of the 
negroes, and claimed Lieut. Gedney’s protection. The schooner 
was taken into the port of New London, and the Africans, after a 
brief examination in the U. 8. District Court, were committed for 
trial for murder on the high seas. They were 42 in number, 
three being girls. They were all sent to jail in New Haven. 
When it was ascertained that the negroes were recently from 
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Africa, and had been illegally bought at Havana, to be taken to 
Principe to be enslaved, and that they had risen upon their en- 
slavers and recovered their liberty, much interest was excited in 
the public mind. It was seen, at once, that somebody must act 
for these strangers, and accordingly the Amistad Committee was 
formed in New York, who immediately made an appeal for funds, 
engaged professional counsel, and undertook to secure suitable 
instruction for these benighted pagans. 

After passing through several Courts, the final trial of these 
Africans was held in the U. 8. Supreme Court, in pursuance of a 
demand by the Minister of the Queen of Spain. John Quincy 
Adams and Roger 8. Baldwin argued the case in their behalf, in 
March, 1841, and the “ captives” were pronounced FREE! They 
were removed to Farmington, Ct., where they were under the in- 
struction of Prof. George E. Day, D.D., till the following Novem- 
ber, when they sailed for their native land, accompanied by three 
missionaries, sent by the Committee. 

At this period, the Committee, occupied with their own pur- 
suits, transferred the care of these Africans and the infant mission 
to the Union Missionary Soorrry, a body then recently organ- 
ized in Hartford, Ct., with the same anti-slavery aim as that of 
the Amistad Committee, viz.: “to disecountenance slavery, and 
especially, by refusing to receive the known fruits of unrequited 
labor.” Under its auspices, the three missionaries, accompanied 
by the captives, founded a mission-station at Kaw Mendi, West 
Africa, where the Gospel was preached, a church organized, a 
school established, and a decided influence exerted against the 
slave trade. In 1845 a terrible war raged among the tribes 
around the Mission, when its power for good was most marked. 
It was the refuge for hundreds of both parties, who fled to it for 
protection. Its precincts were held to be sacred by both belliger- 
ents, and the missionaries succeeded finally in restoring peace. 

The following year the Union Missionary Society was merged 
into the American Missionary Association, then formed. 

ComMITTEE FoR West-Inp1A Missions.—In 1837, Rev. David 
S. Ingraham, a godly and self-denying student of Lane Seminary, 
and subsequently of Oberlin, determined to attempt a self-sup- 
porting mission among the recently freed inhabitants of Jamaica. 
He was accompanied and followed by other missionaries, and 
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much good was accomplished, but the plan of a self-supporting 
mission was found impracticable. A Committee was organized 
in this country, in 1844, to act in behalf of the mission, but the 
Committee afterwards transferred it to the American Missionary 
Association. 

Tue Western Evance.icat Missionary Sociery was formed 
in 1843, by the Western Reserve (Ohio) Association, its primary 
object being to prosecute missionary operations among the West- 
ern Indians. A number of missionaries were sent into Minnesota, 
but in 1848 they were put under the care of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and the society ceased to exist. 


EARLY LABORS. 


Tue American Missionary Association thus organized, and 
having received the funds and missions of these societies, entered 
upon its work with vigor, strengthening the missions already be- 
gun and establishing or accepting the care of others. 

In the Foreign field, in addition to the missions received from 
the societies named, it took under its care one missionary in the 
Sandwich Islands, two in Siam, and a number of missionaries and 
teachers Jaboring among the colored refugees in Canada—so that 


in its Foreign Department in 1854 its laborers numbered seventy- 


nine, located in Africa, Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, 
Egypt among the Copts, Canada among the colored refugees, and 
in North America among the Indians. 

The Home Department embraced two distinct fields, the West 
and the South, and the largest number of home missionary work- 
ers employed by the Association was 112 in 1860, fifteen of them 
being located in the slave States and in Kansas. In the Western 
field, the work was conducted with a special view to preaching the 


Gospel free from all complicity with slavery and caste, and the 


missionaries and churches aided were such as bore decided testi- 
mony against both. The laborers in the Western field in 1860 
were located as follows: In States east of Ohio, 15; in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, 35; in Illinois, 23; in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, 14; in Iowa, 10. The missions in the slave States were 
among the whites and gave rise to some of the most stirring 
events in the history of the Association. Churches were organ- 
ized in Kentucky and North Carolina. 
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AMONG THE WHITES. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PREACHING AND SCHOOLS. 


Before the modern agitation of the anti-slavery question, a few 
Southern white ministers, and occasionally even religious bodies, 
had uttered noble words against slavery. Here and there, also, 
churches were formed, principally Moravian, excluding slave hold- 
ers; but these utterances and organizations were few and uninflu- 
ential. The American Missionary Association has the distine- 
tion of beginning the first decided efforts while slavery existed, for 
the education and religious instruction of the white people of the 
South, on an avowedly anti-slavery basis. The history of these 
efforts is full of interest. 

Rev. John G. Fee was the pioneer in this movement. A Ken- 
tuckian by birth, the son of a slaveholder, disinherited by his 
father on account of his anti-slavery principles, preaching under 
the commission of the Hume Missionary Society, but withdrawing 
from its patronage because dissatisfied with its position on the 
subject of slavery, he collected a church of non-slaveholders, and 
applied to the American Missionary Association for a commission. 
Mr. Fee was then in the vigor of young manhood, of sanguine 
temperament, and, as his subsequent history has abundantly shown, 
of unflinching courage and great moderation under trials. The 
Association was ready to welcome such a man, and gave hima 
commission dated October 10th, 1848. A colporteur, an elder in 
Mr. Fee’s church, was employed at the same time to distribute 
Bibles and tracts among all classes, white and black, bond and 
free. Mr. Fee’s labors were quite abundant. He preached in 
many places, organized another non-slaveholding church, and, in 
spite of some annoyances, was happy in his work and quite success- 
ful. Sunday-schools were established and day-schools begun. 

_ Berea College was the outgrowth of the missionary work of 
Mr. Fee and his co-laborers, under the care of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

In March, 1851, the Association commissioned Rev. Danie] 
Worth as a missionary in North Carolina. He, too, was a native 
of the State in which he labored, and had been a magistrate in 
the county. He preached to six feeble non-slaveholding churches, 
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but his labors were not confined to them. He visited many parts 
of the State, and revivals attended his ministry. 

The next year the Association appointed three missionaries 
for Kansas, and others soon followed to share the trials and meet 
the dangers attendant on the efforts to settle that State with free 
men, and to plant there a free Gospel. 

Thus did the Association, at every accessible point, endeavor to 
preach the Gospel in the South, peacefully where it could, under 
persecution, if it must. In 1855, Mr. Fee, reénforced by three 
other missionaries and three colporteurs, had given himself toa 
wider range of effort, employing his pen and engaging in discus- 
sions on the subject of slavery. Slavery, ever vigilant, saw the 
danger and was aroused. The first indication of this was in Gar- 
rard county, Ky., where a mob was made to take the place ofa 
discussion, with, however, no favorable results to the patriarchal 
institution. Mr. Fee thus describes the scene : 


‘When I went I found the accustomed good and attentive audience absent, 
(expecting no discussion,) and a lawless band of wicked, profane men (about 
forty) in their stead. They presented their resolutions, accusing me of rebelling 
against law, teaching doctrines immoral and tending to violations of chastity, 
and insisting that I must desist from preaching there, adding, ‘This is peremp- 
tory.’ In thecompany were one preacher and ten professors of religion, as I was 
assured by an aged member of the Baptist Church, at whose house the meetings 
had been held. I demanded to be brought before law tribunals, if I had violated 
law. If Iwas teaching error I asked some lawyer, doctor, or preacher, or any 
half-dozen of them, to appear before the people and show it, and let me have a 
chance of reply. They replied, ‘ We want no discussion ; it only does injury.’ 

‘* They then demanded that I should promise not to preach any more there. 
I refused to thus pledge myself, telling them I should be treacherous to God, to 
my own soul, and to their highest interest if I should do so, and that they would 
really regard me in that light. They then demanded that I should leave that 
house, threatening violence if I did not. I-again refused, saying Ishould do no 
one thing that had the appearance of retreating or surrendering’a right. They 
s.vore I should; took me by force, put me on my horse, then with boards and 
sticks forced my horse along, pouring upon me vile abuse and constant threats 
of violence. Then it was that I felt the force of the words uttered against 
Christ, my Saviour; ‘Away with him! away with him !’” 


The next year came the crisis in Kansas. Forays were made 
into the territory by infuriated men, under unprincipled leaders, 
from Missouri; United States troops, under the lead of marshals, 
were arresting citizens for no crime but that of protecting them- 
selves, their families, and their property ; and hordes of ruffians 
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were prowling over the conntry, abusing, robbing, seizing, and — 
dragging away peaceful inhabitants. It was truly a reign of 
terror. The lives of our missionaries were providentially spared. 
Their escape was remarkable. Rev. Mr. Adair, one of the num- 
ber, wrote, under date of October Ist, 1856: 


‘‘T am now where I have fled from the tyrant Pierce and his ‘ Border Ruf- 
fians.’ They seek to shed my blood. They have shot down a nephew of mine, 
who happened to be in the road near my house. * * * This was soon followed 
by the murder of a cousin of mine, an invalid Christian man, who was near 
and tried to escape ; he fled to the woods; two horsemen pursued him, and shot 
him. Another man, near by, was badly wounded. * * * I shall not attempt to 
describe my feelings while I iay concealed, much less the feelings I had when, 
late at night I got help, and with a lantern in hand went to the woods, found 
the dead body of my cousin, and brought it home on the Sabbath. May God 
have mercy on the murderers; they know not what they do! * * * My children 
are in constant fear, but my wife is not in a situation to leave, nor could I leave 
her alone.” 


Mr. Adair was connected by marriage with the celebrated 
John Brown, and the nephew here mentioned was the old hero’s 
son. This murder was one of the series of events that led to the 


raid at Harper’s Ferry, and thus hastened the outbreak of the 
rebellion. 

The year 1858 brought another mob upon Mr. Fee and his 
fellow-laborer, Jones, a colporteur who accompanied him, and 
who, as it turned out, was the only sufferer of physical violence. 
A graphic pen sketches the scene: 


“While Brother Fee was preaching, thirty or forty armed men rode up, 
and sent one of their number into the house to demand that he should desist. 
He replied, that he was peaceably exercising his constitutional right, and re- 
quested the person to be seated until he had finished preaching. The messen- 
ger returned to his company, who then rushed in and seized Brother Fee and 
Brother Jones ; they tried to extort from Brother Fee a promise that he would 
never return. Failing in getting a pledge, they mounted their horses, one of 
them taking Brother Jones up behind him, rode about two miles to the river, 
and descended into a dark, lonely ravine, upon the bank. 

“* At the foot they halted, and made another effort to induce Brother Fee to 
promise to leave that part of the country, and not return. He at length got their 
attention and commenced talking to them, telling them he could not make a pledge 
that might conflict with future duty. Said he: ‘It is not impossible that some of 
you may yet want me to come and pray with you, and I should hate to be under 
a pledge not to doit.’ He also told them, if he did this from fear of their vio- 
lence, they themselves would not respect him; and reminded them of that 
greater meeting, when they all must be assembled to give an account of ‘ the 
deeds done in the body.’ At length one of them said, they did not come there 
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to hear a sermon ; they must attend to their business. They then proceeded a 
little way further, to a thicket on the bank of the river. They here ordered 
Brother Jones to strip; he pulled off his coat and vest, and stopped. They 
jeered him and told him to ‘strip his linen.’ They removed all his clothing 
except his shirt. Then bending him over, they turned that up, and one of the 
leaders of the gang proceeded to whip him upon the naked back with a syca- 
more switch, or switches—these grow large and heavy. Every blow left its 
mark. His wounds, as seen afterwards by others, were of no slight character. 
Brother Fee expostulated with them, but in vain. 
_ “When they had satisfied their cruelty upon Brother Jones, the man who plied 
the whip, approaching Brother Fee, told him, if he would not promise never to 
return, he should be treated five times worse. Well, he told them, he would meét 
his suffering then. They compelled him to remove a part of his clothing. He 
knelt to receive the blows, and then, forsome unaccountable reason, they desisted 
without striking a blow. They then ordered them to start immediately for their 
houses, and, remounting, they escorted them about five miles, and there left 
them.” 

At length came the raid of John Brown, ( October, 1859,) 
the universal terror of the South, and the expulsion of all our 
missionaries from Kentucky and North Carolina. The onset 
began at Berea, Kentucky. The school at this place was prosper- 
ous. . A number of families, some from Ohio, had gathered here 
to aid in building up the institution and the cause of freedom. 
Mr. Fee was absent at the North, soliciting funds for the school, 
when a committee of sixty-two persons, appointed at a public 
meeting held at Richmond, the county seat, came to Berea, and 
warned the principal men to leave the place in ten days. No 
disrespectful language was used, but it was said that force would 
be employed if the warning was not heeded. On the next day 
two of the proscribed citizens called on the Governor of the 
State, who assured them that he could not protect them; and on 
the 30th of December thirty-six persons reached Cincinnati, exiles 
for the crime of holding and teaching anti-slavery sentiments! 

In North Carolina, the useful labors of Rev. Daniel Worth 
were also stopped, and himself forced from the State by these 
first throes of the coming earthquake of rebellion. He wrote 
from New Salem, N. C., December 21st, 1859: 


‘¢ The prospect is, that we shall have times of trial here before long. Since 
the unfortunate affair at Harper’s Ferry, the country is in a tremendous ferment. 
Threatenings reach me from various quarters, and I should not be surprised if 
met by a mob at my next appointment. I donot expect to leave my work 
except compelled by brute force. I know arrangements are making to meet me 
with a mob at my next appointment—Sabbath, the 25th: Iam calm, peaceful, 
confiding in my God.” 
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He was arrested, and had his preliminary examination at 
Greensboro. He pleaded his own defense. A correspondent of 
The New York Herald gives this description of him : 


‘The Rev. Daniel Worth is a large, portly man, with a fine head, an intel- 
lectual and expressive countenance, and a large, commanding eye. He looks 
enough like Burton, the comedian, to be his twin brother. * * * He is fluent in 
speech, and the general style and manner of his speaking are calculated to win 
attention. He did not appear to be at all embarrassed or frightened at his posi- 
tion, but, on the contrary, expressed hisideas with boldness and fearlessness.”’ 


He was indicted and remanded to prison. His trial began 
March 30th, 1860, occupying one whole day and nearly a whole 
night. The verdict was guilty; the sentence, a year’s imprison- 
ment. On his appeal to the Supreme Court, he was released on 
bonds for $3,000. He came North, and the funds were raised. 

Rev. A. Vestal, the other missionary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association in North Carolina, was compelled to leave. 
In these and other ways, the South was prepared for the storm of 
fire and blood! 


AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


BEGINNINGS. 


The crisis so long impending came at length, and the Union 
armies, entering the South in 1861, opened the way for the in- 
struction and elevation of the colored people. The Association 
felt itself specially called and providentially prepared to engage 
in this work. It had, in 1859, relinquished its Indian and Coptic 
missions, and during the four years of the war it withdrew its 
missionaries from the West and from Canada, and concentrated 
its energies upon this new field in the South. 

The Union armies, on entering the South, found a surprising 
thirst for knowledge among the negroes; and chaplains and 
Christian soldiers became, toa limited extent, their teachers. 
But the first systematic effort for their relief and instruction was 
made by the American Missionary Association; and the honor of 
the initial steps is due to Lewis Tappan, Esq., then its Treasurer. 
This gentleman had been identified with the anti-slavery move- 
ment from the beginning, had endured his share of obloquy and 
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persecution, and was one of the originators of the Association, 
whose Treasurer he had been from the beginning, giving his ser- 
vices gratuitously. He began the movement for the Freedmen 
by a correspondence with General Butler, whose famons dictum, 
(May 27th, 1861,) pronouncing the escaping fugitives ‘ contra- 
band of war,” gave them safety at Fortress Monroe, and prepared 
the way for relief and schools from the North. Large numbers 
of them were gathered at Fortress Monroe and Hampton, and, in 
consequence of the burning of the latter place, they were home- 
less and destitute. Mr. Tappan wrote to General Butler, (August 
3d,) making inquiries and suggestions as to the means of relief. 
General Butler replied, (August 10th,) showing the necessity for 
the colored people to remain South, and welcoming any efforts in 
their behalf. 

The Association commissioned Rev. L. C. Lockwood as a 
missionary, and sent him to make investigations. He reached 
Hampton September 3d, called immediately upon General Wool, 
who approved of the enterprise, and gave him authority to enter 
upon the work immediately: and in the evening, while convers- 
ing on the piazza of the hotel, he overheard music, and following 
the sound, came to a long, low building, just outside the entrance 
of the Fortress, where he found a number of colored people as- 
sembled for prayer. They hailed his coming as the answer to 
their prayers, and the assurance that ‘the good Lord ” had some 
great things in store for them and their people. The next day, 
arrangements were made for meetings in several places, the house 
of Ex-President Tyler being one of them. A Sabbath-school was 
opened in that house on the 15th—a new use for that mansion, 
and a newera for the colored people. Other Sunday-schools soon 
followed. 


FIRST DAY-SCHOOL AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


But the great event in Mr. Lockwood’s mission, though its signi- 
ficance was, perhaps, not then suspected by him, was the establish- 
ment, on the 17th of September, 1861, of ¢he first day-school for the 
Freedmen. The school was opened in a small brown house, near the 
large building known as the “Seminary,” where once the proud 
daughters of the South were educated. The first teacher of that 
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humble school was Mrs. Mary S. Praxs, an amiable and intelligent 
Christian woman. Her mother was a free colored woman, very light; 
her father a white man—an Englishman of rank and culture. Mrs. 
Peake taught the school with great success for a few months, when 
failing health compelled her to relinquish it, and she was soon called 
to her rest, which she entered with peaceful trust in the Redeemer. 

We must linger for a moment over that school and its teacher. 
That little school was the harbinger of the hundreds that have fol- 
lowed, and of the thousands that are yet to come, that are to give an 
intelligent Christian culture to the colored race in America. The 
spot where that house stood was on the coast where, two hundred 
and forty-one years before, the first slave-ship entered the line of the 
American Continent, and planted the germ of that baleful upas-tree, 
so fruitful of woe and blood to both races; and that woman, the 
representative of both, though by the bitter logic of slavery classed 
with the oppressed, will be remembered ages hence, as the teacher 
of the first colored school in the slave States that had legal authority 
and the protection of the national guns. That first slave-ship and 
Mrs. Peake will hereafter be contrasted as initiators of two widely 
different eras; a barbarism and a civilization. 

These beginnings were followed by other schools and with reli- 
gious services. The Executive Committee, soon feeling the influence 
of foreshadowed events, withdrew largely its Home Missionaries 
from the North-West, and concentrated the energies of the Asso- 
ciation more fully on the new field opening at the South. 

Thus-in the first year of the war and in less than seven months 
after the first gun was fired on Fort Sumter, did the slaves begin 
to emerge from their bondage and the Association to meet them 
with relief and schools. During the year 1862 its schools and re- 
ligious efforts were extended at Hampton and vicinity, the distri- 
bution of a large quantity of clothing being a part ofits work. The 
old court-house, once the seat of slaveholding justice, but which the 
rebels had recently burned, was fitted up, and a school of “ contra- 
bands” was opened in it—another mark of a new era in that cele- 
brated locality. The Association opened a school at Norfolk, 
founded two schools at Newport News, and took its share in the 
work on the Port Royal Islands, sending there ministers, teachcrs, 
Bibles, and school-books. In May, it began a mission among the 
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colored people who crowded Washington City, and, before the year 
closed, it had one at Cairo, Ill., where from the opening Missis- 
sippi, these people had begun to gather. 


EMANCIPATION—THE WIDE DOOR OPENED. 


The Proclamation of Emancipation was dated January 1st, 1863. 
It gave legal freedom to all slaves in the nation, except in certain 
specified localities, yet it actually freed none who were not reached 
by our armies. But it settled forever the question of the safety of 
the fugitives escaping to our lines—and they came by thousands. 
Being destitute of all things, they were gathered and cared for as 
best they could be; in the east, they were often located on aban- 
doned plantations, and at the west, they were congregated in 
‘ camps.” Their physical destitution was no more manifest than 
was their eagerness for learning. In the midst of pinching want, 
amounting almost to starvation, they seemed. more anxious for 
schools than for food. This double demand made a strong appeal to 
Northern philanthropy. A sense of justice to the long-oppressed 
slave awoke an enthusiasm second only to that which impelled the 
soldiers to enter the army. Hundreds of ladies, rétined and educated, 
many of them teachers in Northern schools, volunteered their ser- 
vices; clothing and supplies were offered in large quantities ; Freed- 
men’s societies were multiplied; religious denominations sent 
ministers and teachers to various points; the Bible, Tract, and 
other societies became enlisted; and individuals songht the field 
and worked alone. 

The American Missionary Association rapidly extended its work. 
Its missionary labors were increased, and its schools brought into 
greater perfection. At Norfolk, the solitary school of the previous 
year gave place to an enlargement beyond precedent. In April, 
a missionary was sent there to open schools in the two colored 
churches. At the first session of the day-school, held in one of 
the churches, about 350 scholars came, and 300 others in the eve- 
ning. On the third day, there were 550 at the day-school, and 500 
others in the evening. The school was now divided, a part going 
to the other church. Fifteen colored assistants were engaged, and 
the energies of all the teachers taxed to the utmost. The number 
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in the day-school was as high as 1,200, of whom 25 only were adults; 
but, in the night-schools, after the fatigues of the day, 400 grown 
people were seen, making half of the 800 in attendance. In the 
three Sabbath-schools there were 1,500, of whom 500 were adults. 
At Portsmouth, also, the schools were enlarged, and missionary 
labors were attended with success. 

On many abandoned plantations around Norfolk, occupied by 
colored people, the Association planted schools and preached the 
Gospel. The estate of Ex-Governor Wise was thus occupied, and 
his mansion was used as a school-house and a home for teachers of 
colored people. 

Thousands of Freedmen were gathered at Newbern and other 
places in North Carolina, “who had sought freedom at any price, 
and obtained it at the cost of their all.” They were destitute of 
everything, yet eager to betaught. On Roanoke Island, a colony 
under Chaplain James laid out a village in a large, well-wooded 
tract, and soon the axes were ringing merrily, mingled with the 
songs of happy men and women. To Newbern the Association 
sent two teachers, and to Roanoke Island, one. 

The success of our arms on the Mississippi, culminating in the 
surrender of Vicksburg, July 4th, opened a wide door of usefulness 
and charity, which the Association entered promptly and efiiciently. 
A missionary was sent to St. Louis, who preached and ministered 
to the destitute, and opened schools. But the larger work was in 
the “camps.” Missionaries and teachers were sent to Columbus, 
Ky., Cairo, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., President Island, and Camps 
Fisk and Shiloh. These laborers had a blessed yet trying work 
in teaching the schools, visiting from hut to hut, and in preaching 
the Gospel. 

In the whole Southern field, the Association reported at its 
Annual Meeting, October, 1863, eighty-three ministers and teachers, 
and nineteen monitors or assistants. 


STEADY PROGRESS. 


This progress, in 1864, is indicated by the fact that the Asso- 
ciation employed 250 missionaries and teachers, instead of 83, the 
year before. This force was scattered over the field held by our 
armies in the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas. 

Colored men were now enrolled in the Union army, and one - 
of the most interesting features of the work was their education. 
Mr. Fee, who was once more in Kentucky as a missionary, was for 
a time at Camp Nelson, with a corps of efficient teachers, where 
four thousand colored troops were stationed. He said that, riding 
through the camp, six miles in circumference, he saw several com- 
panies resting from drill. Quite a number were poring over their 
primers, or First Readers, but not a card was to be seen. In the 
four thousand colored men there he had not seen one intoxicated, 
though he had seen white men drunk. At night the camps of 
these colored men were scenes of continual prayer and praise, with 


frequent preaching. 
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EAGERNESS FOR INSTRUCTION. 


One of the most marked developments of the Negro character 
was the eagerness for schools, as the following incidents will illus- 


trate. 


OLD AND YOUNG IN SCHOOL. 


‘¢ Here,” writes one of our missionaries, ‘‘ is seated a middle-aged man, intently 
studying the first principles of arithmetic; yonder is his wife, as diligent with 
her primer. Here, a mother just commencing to read; there, her son of sixteen, 
trying to corquer the multiplication-table. In this class isaman just learning 
his letters ; by his side are children five years old at the same lesson ; and so on, 

‘¢ Some who had families could attend school but three or four days in the 
week, the rest of their time being spent in ‘earning something to eat.’ Many re- 
fused to go out to work for high wages, preferring to work for their board and go 
to school while there was opportunity. 

‘‘One old woman said she was willing to work as long as she could stand if 
by so doing she would be able toread the Bible ; when, about three months after- 
ward, she was able not only toread her Bible, but write a little, her cup of hap- 


piness was full.” 
A FREEDMAN’S FIRST AOT. 


‘¢ On the return march of Mix’s 3d New York Cavalry, a large number of 
male contrabands followed the regiment. Lieutenant Chamberlain, of Rochester, 
adopted one of them, a fine-looking boy of about 20 years, as his servant. On 
reaching Washington, he gave him money to purchase an extra supper out of 
camp. The negro went without the supper, and invested the money in a spelling- 
book. He has studied it intently every leisure hour, and although perfectly ig- 
norant of the alphabet one week ago, he is now master of his letters.” 
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BEGGING HARDER FOR SOHOOLS THAN BREAD. 


‘‘To.day we need a thousand added to our corps of teachers. Applications 
come in from every quarter for books and teachers. All around us Freedmen 
are struggling hard against poverty, some against actual starvation, yet they beg 
harder for a school than for food or clothing.” 


A STRUGGLING SCHOLAR. 


‘One of our students teaching in the country, returns to Atlanta at night, and 
rooms in our building. Herises early, looks over the lessons he is to teach, stirs 
up some meal and water, fries it on a griddle, makes a breakfast of his hoe-cake 
and molasses, puts a little into his tin bucket for dinner, then starts on his walk of 
six miles to his school. About six o’clock he returns, eats molasses and hoe-cake 
for supper, then goes into night-school and teaches till ten. Saturdays, after 
doing his week’s washing, he goes down town to find little jobs by which he can 
make a few pennies. Nearly half of the summer he guarded at night the unfin- 
ished new building, in addition to all his other labors, except night-schooi. 

‘*On being urged to pay twenty-five cents to ride to his school, lest he might 
get sick with so much overwork and poor living, he said, ‘Ono! I must save 
every penny, for I want my sister here, too.’ ”’ 


EARNEST EFFORTS FOR EDUOATION. 


‘* To-day, in our school are children with naked feet—to-day, in midwinter, 
with a chilly north-east wind, accompanied with rain and sleet, they have come, 
some of them five miles, over cotton-fields and through jungles, to drink at this 
fountain. 

‘‘ William, Mansfield, and Burr tramp eight miles each day to and from 
school. They are children of a widowed mother, whom they support. They 
belonged to a hard master, and, since the surrender, have twice seen a victim 
die at the hands of violence, on the plantation, four miles from us.” | 


PITIABLE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The condition of most of the colored people, driven from their 
homes, with neither food nor raiment, was pitiable in the extreme, 
especially at the West. Hundreds, if not thousands, perished, and a 
large share of the efforts of the missionaries was employed in physi- 
cal relief. 

In illustration we quote from the letter of a missionary from 
Fortress Monroe, Va.: 


‘© We have had continual snow and ice, making the roads almost impassable. 
The most destitute who depend for fuel chiefly upon what they ‘tote’ two or 
three miles from the woods, have suffered extremely for the want ofafire. With 
the little work offered, they cannot earn sufficient to buy wood at the present 
high prices. I have done something for the aged and widows, by giving them a 
load, a half load, or even a few sticks, as I had itin my power. The day after 
New-Year’s I found a number without fire or meal. An old woman and her lit- 
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tle grandchild were lying in bed, with the snow drifted in and lying about the 
neck and shoulders of the little boy. They were in bed, because they had no 
wood and no meal. [told her to get up, she should have both. At other places 
where there had been no breakfast, I was able to furnish meal. 

‘‘] returned home asking myself the question, what will these people do? 
No one was hauling wood and there was none in the village forsale. Finally, by 
considerable coaxing and by showing a greenback, I obtained a dollar’s worth of 
wood, which I divided among ten families—two, three, and four sticksin a place. 
Some families, in their extreme suffering with the cold, have burnt up their 
stools and even their bedsteads. One old woman, who had burnt every article 
of furniture, began totake up the floor of her house, and while putting it upon 
the fire, she says this Scripture came into her mind: ‘ For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, ’ and she sat down to thank 


and praise God and feel happy.” 


The patience and faith of the people under all these privations 


are thus seen: 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


‘‘' There is Chloe Carter. She lives just across the street. She has been the 
mother of seventeen children, and does not know where any of them are except 
those who died young. They sold her children, and now in her old age she has 
found her way to this city, and here will probably stay till called to enter the city 
whose gates are pearl. She is poor, and she is rich, and very grateful for her bless- 
ings. Last winter, after the severe cold weather, it moderated, and asI passed her 
cottage, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, thank the Lord for this warm sunshine ; it so helps 
out the little wood we has!’” 


‘* WAITIN’ AND PRAYIN’.”’ 


‘‘The people are patiently waiting for something to be done for them, 
‘Waitin’ and prayin’,’ as a poor toilworn mother of a large family said to me 
yesterday. ‘Don’t you fret about us, honey,’ she said, comfortingly, ‘ when 
God brought us out of slavery, he know’d we'd need education, and he will give 
it to us.’” 


THE FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


‘Children come to school barefooted over the frozen ground, and we some- 
times find the tears running down their cheeks, caused by actual hunger, and the 
sufferings of the sick and the aged are untold ; yet even in the greatest extremity 
they are never found looking back wistfully to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

‘¢ From none of them do we hear a murmur or a complaint, and from some 
we hear such words as these: ‘ When the Lord shuts one door, he opens another.’ 
‘They that put their trust in the Lord shall never be confounded.’ It might be 
expected that their privations and sufferings would engender a feeling of bitter- 
ness toward their former masters, but it is not so; we are often deeply affected 
by their fervent prayers for their old masters, prayers breathing a spirit of for- 
giveness, ‘till seventy times seven.’ Instead of dwelling upon tbeir troubles, 
they seem inclined to magnify their blessings, and make the most of them.” 
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CLOSE OF THE WAR—FREEDMEN’S BUREAU—BOSTON COUNCIL. 


The year 1865 was marked by events of more than usual im- 
portance to the Freedmenand the Association. Prominent among 
these were the close of the war; the establishment of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau ; and the holding of a National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches in Boston. 


CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


The close of the war opened the whole South to the teacher. 
‘Some of the last scenes in the great conflict presented striking 
illustrations of the eagerness of the colored people for schools. 

The march of Sherman and the capture of Richmond were fol- 
lowed at once by teachers who established schools. Rev. J. W. 
Alvord, then Secretary of the Boston Tract Society, accompanied 
Sherman’s army, and opened schools in Savannah immediately ; 
527 pupils were enrolled, and $1,000 contributed by the Negroes 
for the support of teachers. Two of the largest of these schools 
were in “ Bryant’s Slave Mart,” whose platforms, occupied a few 
days before by bondmen for auction, became crowded with chil- 
dren of the same class learning to read. These schools were soon 
put under the care of the Association. 

In like manner schools trod closely in the steps of the United 
States troops in entering Wilmington. Mr. Coan, representing 
the Association, was there with teachers. He thus describes the 
scene : 


‘**By appointment I met the children at the church vestry the next morning. 
They were to come at nine o’clock ; by seven, the street was blocked, the yard 
was full. Parents eager to get ‘dese yer children’s name tooken,’ came pulling 
them through the crowd: ‘ Please, sir, puts down des yer.’ ‘I want dis gal of 
mine to jine; and dat yer boy hes got no parents, and I jes done and brot him.’ 
While these things were transpiring, a group of boys, stout, hale and hearty, 
made a flank movement, got around in front of father, or mother, whose counte- 
nances told of fears that they might not be in time to enroll their children’s 
names.” 

‘The same evidences of joy inexpressible were manifest atthe organization of 
evening schools for adults. About one thousand pupils reported themselves in 
less than one week after our arrival in Wilmington. * * * There are al- 
ready connected with the day-schools fully two thousand persons of different 


ages.” 
Like scenes, with like joy, followed the capture of Richmond, 


Charleston, Augusta, etc., where schools were opened. The num- 
ber of teachers rose to three hundred and twenty. 
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A SOENE IN RIOHMOND IN 1865. 


‘‘ For the first two weeks there were only eight teachers for one thousand five 
hundred pupils, all of whom were eager to get a book and go right to work and 
learn to read, and often our hearts were made sad by having the children say: 
‘T han’t said no lesson to-day ; please, Miss, just show me how that goes.’ 

** Qne old uncle came into school a few days ago, and as he was going, said: 
‘O Miss! we monstrous pleased with your carryings on here in this church, we’s 
all so mighty glad you’s come to teach we all. We hope the Yankees will allers 
live in Richmond. I’s felt so happy since the Yankees came, that I want to 
sing and cry for joy all the time; ’pears like I dun know as I’s hungry or no.’” 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau was created by Act of Congress, 
March 3d, 1865—an institution demanded alike by the wants of 
the Freedmen and the best interests of the country. We recog- 
nize the wise and kind orderings of Providence, in guiding to the 
fitting choice of Major-General O. O. Howard, the Christian man, 
the indefatigable worker, and the impartial friend of white and black, 
as the Chief Commissioner. Under his administration, this Bureau 
was to the Freedmen a' wall of defense in danger, a source of 


prudent supply in time of sore need, and an efficient helper in the 
paths of knowledge ; to the country, it was a wise expenditure in 
payment of the vast-debt due to the colored man, and a needed 
provision for the culture of those now intrusted with the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. The amount distributed by the Bureau 
was $12,965,395.40. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


A National Council of Congregational Churches assembled 
in Boston in June. Among other liberal devisings, it recom- 
mended to the churches to raise $250,000 for the work among 
the Freedmen, and designated this Association as the organization 
providentially fitted for that work. This generous indorsement 
induced the Association to enlarge its administrative force, and to 
prepare itself for still wider operations in the field. It appointed 
district secretaries at. Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston, and collect- 
ing agents in other portions of the Northern States. It also se- 
cured the services of several esteemed ministers of the Gospel who 
acted as its representatives in soliciting funds in Great Britain. 
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RAISING OF FUNDS—ASYLUMS—AID FROM ABROAD— 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The marked features in the history of the Association in 1866 
were its success in raising funds, the founding of orphan asylums, the 
help received from abroad, and the beginning of normal schools. 


RAISING OF FUNDS. 


It marks the enthusiasm of the people for the education of the 
Freedmen that the Association was able during this year to raise 
a little more than the $250,000 recommended by the National 


Council. 


AID FROM ABROAD. 


The wide-spread interest in this work for the Freedmen ex- 
tended across the water. 

It is estimated that from Great Britain more than a million of 
dollars in money and clothing have been contributed, through 
various channels, for the Freedmen. 

The Missionary Association has shared in the kind words and 
substantial help that have come from across the water. Its repre- 
sentatives have been welcomed by the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, and the General Assemblies of Scotland. 
These bodies have adopted resolutions of cordial sympathy with 
its evangelical character and benevolent work. In response to 
these resolutions, the churches have contributed largely in cash 
and clothing. 

As an evidence of the acceptableness of these gifts, and as 
samples of the rewards which these generous donors receive, we 
give a few illustrations, quoted from the statements of missionaries 
and teachers. One writes: 


‘‘ With nine packages of clothing I received that splendid lot of English 
blankets. God bless the donors of this rich gift, which will very soon warm the 
bodies of two or three hundred shivering Freedmen. It will do more than this. 
These gifts, in many instances, inspire the most grateful devotion to God, as well 
as love tomen. Last evening I hurried away to a distant portion ofthe city 
with three of these blankets under my arm. One old man, crippled in the 
cotton-field, two aged women, and three children lived in the shed to which I 
directed my steps. The little girl was reading the Testament by the firelight to 
the rest of the family. I knew how they shivered and huddled together these 
cold nights, for Thad often been there. ‘Dese yere blankets,’ said the choking 
voice of the old man, ‘ will warm soul and body.’ ” 
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ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 


The orphan asylums originated in the sad condition of so many 
colored children who had been deprived of their parents by the 
war, and by the ravages of the small-pox, which prevailed most fear- 


fully. One of these scenes is thus sketched by an eye-witness : 

‘** Just across the river there were a father, mother, and four children; the 
children were all small, the oldest not above ten years. The parents sickened 
and died afew weeks since. The children were left alone and lived alone. 
They were attacked by the small-pox. Two days ago one of them died, and the 
corpse is still lying in the room where the living children are; another of the 
children is lying by the side of the corpse, sick with the small-pox; the other 
two are ailing and will soon be down; there they are, the dead and the living— 
the dead unburied, the living starving, naked, sick, and none to care for them. 
The dead one was soon buried, and the living are in the small-pox hospital. 
What shall be done with these little children when they come from the hospital ? 
‘ Bind them out,’ I hear some one say. Yes, but they must have a home until a 
place for binding can be found. Besides, many of the orphans are too small to 
be bound out; some are sick, and can not be.” 


Another touching picture is thus drawn: 


‘*A short time ago two orphan girls, between the ages of ten and fifteen, 
came to us saying, ‘Mammy died two days ago, and the man says that we must 
get out of his house to-day; we don’t know what to do, nobody wants us, and 
nobody won’t let us stay.’ ‘ How long has your mother been sick ?? ‘ Eight or 
nine months.’ ‘ Where is your father?’ ‘He died abouta year ago.’ ‘ Who 
took care of your mother?’ ‘We did all we could.’ ‘How did you get your 
food?’ ‘Picking up rags and old iron; sometimes we would make a dime or 
two.’ ‘What did you do with your money?’ ‘ Buy alittle meal and potatoes, 
aad sometimes folks would give usa little grub,’ (fragments of food.) ‘Did 
you ever have to go without ?? ‘Yes, heapsof times.’ ‘Can you read?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Would you like to learn?’ ‘ Yes, marm, but we’se got no place to stay.’ ” 


The first asylum was lovated at Wilmington, N. C., the funds 
coming as special gifts from various donors; the second, at Atlanta, 
Ga., from the generous donation of Hon. I. Washburn, of 
Worcester, Mass. The necessity for these asylums having 
passed away, the properties were sold and the avails devoted to the 
general educational work of the Association. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The astonishing progress of the colored people in acquiring 
knowledge indicated during this year the necessity of more advanced 
schools, especialiy for the training of teachers, and from that time 
the Normal School was one of the most valuable educational gifts 


of the North to the Freedmen. 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD. 


The operations of the Association in 1867 were marked by a 
large increase in its force of missionaries and teachers among the 
Freedmen, the number reaching the unprecedented extent of 528. 
It was difficult to find suitable buildings for the schools, and the 
shifts that had to be made, as well as the patience and good humor 
of teachers and pupils, are finely and sometimes humorously set 
forth in these extracts : 


A GEORGIA SOHOOL-HOUSE. 


‘‘T am teaching in what was, till the fall, the powliry-house. Had the com- 
fort of the feathered tribe been more thought of in its erection, mine would have 
been better secured at present. The crevices are numerous, and the keen winds 
easily find them. Onthe most exposed side I have nailed up anarmy blanket, 
and if I could only get more to tapestry the rest of the building, it might make 
the hens sigh for their old quarters.” 


A teacher’s experience in Arkansas in 1869: 


A WELL-VENTILATED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


‘¢The only school-house which we could rent here is a building consisting 
of a frame, covered with boards on the outside—I might almost say, at intervals, 
so large are the cracks between them. It has a fireplace, four doors and four 
windows, and the wind comes through every crevice, so that some days it is im- 
possible for us to keep warm even with a large fire. 


GOOD HUMOR UNDER TRIALS. 


With the utmost care we could exercise, our teachers were 
sometimes sent to places where the home and school-house were 
not prepared as we had been led to suppose they would be. Two 
of our lady teachers found themselves thus inadequately provided 
for. One of them describes, good-humoredly, the situation : 


‘‘'We have been here nearly a week, and are still living in primitive style. 
We were here three days without even a bed; at last, by our united efforts, we 
succeeded in obtaining that. Weare still minus chairs and dishes and about 
every Other article of furniture. Fortunately we have some tinware, which 
answers various purposes besides its ordinary uses. 

“One needs to be a missionary awhile to appreciate all the uses to which a 
tin plate can be put ; a long one answers for a plate for two persons; one corner 
can be partitioned off for salt, another for sauce, another for bread, and a potato 
in the middle. This same tin plate will make an excellent mirror. In the ab- 
sence of chairs, the floor (my present location) is not a very bad seat, and one 
can use her lap for a table if necessary. Shovels and tongs are quite useless . 
extravagances as long as one has fingers—liable to get burned sometimes, but 
missionaries must expect that. Add to this the fact that our stove smokes most 
outrageously, causing us to shed a great many tears, and you have some idea of 
our internal arrangements. 
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‘‘Our home from the outside appears to be a very neat little cottage; but 
when you open the door, ‘ what a fallis there, my countrymen!’ unceiled and 
unplastered walls, whose rough, barn-like boards are well adorned with wasps’ 
nests; these, however, have nearly dissppeared since our arrival, owing toa 
vast amount of poking and pounding. We wash our own windows, do our own 
cooking, kill our own lizards, cut our own fingers, burn our own faces, and hold 
no one responsible. Our house at night is made luminous by the light of one 
tallow candle set in a tin pepper-box; we think candles are less dangerous than 
oil, and pepper-boxes are less expensive than lamps. Add to our other blessings 
a contented mind, and you will see we have very much for which to be grateful. 
I should have told you about our school, only we have none ; school-houses are 
scarce about here. We have the prospect of a very large school.” 


AFTER THE SOHOOL-HOUSE WAS BURNED IN NORFOLK. 


‘“The day after our school-house was burned, little Robert said: ‘ Well, 
Miss Duncan, if they did burn our school-house, they can’t burn what we’ve got 
in our heads, can they ?’” 


THE GLOOMY KU KLUX DAYS. 


At the close of the war, the Southern whites were disposed to 
accept the political situation in which the fate of arms had placed 
them. But the sudden and unexpected change in the attitude of 
the President of the United States, and the lingering hope of 
political sympathy at the North, gave a new impulse to the spirit 


of rebellion, which was not. dead, but sleeping. This impulse 
reached its greatest intensity in the political contests of this year, 
1868. The blacks were denied employment, when it meant 
starvation; they were assaulted by mobs and shot down. in the 
streets, when they and their white friends attempted to assemble 
in political meetings ; and they were dragged from their homes at 
midnight and murdered in cold bleod by the infamous Ku Klux 


—the Thugs of America. 
A Secretary of the Association, traveling 1 in Cire in 1869, 


writes: 


‘‘The Ku Klux bands are actives Wien I reached Atlanta a few days ago, 
I found one of our male teachers here whe had been warned to leave a towna 
few miles distant. The warning was repated, and a definite day fixed. The 
teacher went to the mayor for protection. That worthy officer was kind enough 
to say that he would not harm the teach! but that he could not protect him, 
and would not be answerable for consequerces! The man undoubtedly would have 
been lynched, or murdered, if he had remained. 

‘*A day or two after this I was delayed at a station not far from that place, 
und saw a man who had been teaching asmall colored school on his own account 
—on the plantation of his brother. Hehad been dragged from his bed a few 
nights before, severely whipped, hangec by the neck tillalmost dead, and warned 
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to leave in five days. He was just taking the cars thd, as the time was about 


up. 
‘‘ A Bureau officer has just told me of a colored man he had seen who had 


been shot through the face because he had taught a little school of negro children. 
Here were three cases within a short distance of each other, in less than a week.” 


Undeterred by these dangers, the Association sent more mis- 
sionaries and teachers into the South than in any previous year— 
the number reaching five hundred and thirty-two. They were, 
to a large extent, the objects of this embittered hatred, but God 
mercifully spread his hand of protection over them, and, with 
some exceptions, not only gave them safety, but made them 
leaders and moral supporters of the people of their flocks and 
schools. The schools and churches were the pledge to the Freed- 
men of the continued sympathy of the North; they opened to 
them the doors of hope, of manhood, and of Christian instruction. 


GRATEFUL SYMPATHY. 


Nor would the picture of those days be complete if we did 
not record the grateful sympathy and prayers of the people in 
behalf of their teachers: 


A FREEDMAN’S PRAYER FOR THE TEAOHERS. 


“Bless these ladies who have left their homes in foreign lands, and come 
a far ways to teach our poor ignoraat little children. Bless those who would 
hurt and destroy them, and run them off to where they came from. Bless those 
who hate them, and would like tc drive them away; bring their works to 
nothing. Oh! bless the teachers, and make them stand as good, strong soldiers ; 
don’t let them be afraid, but let themstay as long as they can to teach our little 
children of thy will. Oh! father, bl#ss the children, and help them to learn 
fast, that when they go home to their own habitations, they may teach the old 
father and mother, who are busy, aml can’t come to school.” 

4s 
WELOOME TO A RETURNING TEAOHER. 

‘*T had anticipated a most cordia welcome, but was not prepared for the 
demonstrations of joy which I witnesed. The people were expecting us, be- 
cause they had been praying for our return. The first expression from almost 
every one wasthanksgiving to Godfor answering their prayers. Old Aunt 
Rhina, whose head is frosted by age, ind her feet so swollen that you would not 
think she could walk on them, came dmost running from her cabin. I went to 
meet her. Her first words were: ‘O' bress de Lord, you’scome. My eyes is 
so proud to see you once more. se prayed for you ebery day.’ Others 
exclaimed, ‘Bressed Jesus, you heard my prayer, andI have saw my teachers 
once more.’ One old man said, ‘Iseenyou, I seen you. I know’d you was 
coming. De Lord showed you to me al ready to come.’ 


—— 
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‘*They brought gifts of such things as they had—rice, sweet potatoes, 
ground-nuts and eggs. Strong men were so overcome by their joy as to tremble 


like a leaf.” 


A Secretary writes in 1870, from Andersonville, Ga. 


‘* The teachers trust in God and are safe. When the school was first e-tab- 
lished, angry faces of white men used to be seen peering in at the windows in 
the evenings. The colored people proposed to form a guard to defend the 
premises. The teacher said: ‘No, that will only provoke an assault. We will 
trust the Lord.’ Those colored men are still vigilant. I asked the teachers: 
‘Are you safe from harm here?’ ‘QO, yes! there is nothing to fear, but our 
colored friends are constantly on the look-out.’ A few days since we went ina 
buggy to make a visit. On our way back a wheel gave out, and we were 
delayed. Soon five or six colored men came with muskets on their shoulders to 


see if anything had happened.” 


PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
These dark days gradually passed away, and the progress of 


the educational work, impeded under the cloud, became more 
rapid in the returning light. It was more and more evident that 
this people must become largely their own educators. Hence the 
policy of the Association, to form permanent educational institu- 
tions for them, took more definite shape. Graded and normal 
schools, colleges, incipient universities and theological\glasses were 
established—the design being to plant a school of high grade in 
each of the principal cities or centres of population, and one col- 
lege or university in each of the large Southern States. Primary 
and parochial schools are continued, and especially in connection 
with the churshes in smaller towns and rural districts. 


LOCATION OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The right position of a college is sometimes, like that of an 
army corps, an assurance of victory. The institutions of the 
Association in the South are finely placed, for although the loca- 
tions were sometimes decided by apparently accidental circum- 
stances, they are now seen to have been providential. | 

In the list we present below we name Hampton Institute, 
Berea College, and Atlanta University; for although these are 
now under their own Boards of Trustees, they are mentioned as 
indicating the original plan for the location of our larger institu- 


tions. 
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Hampton Instirute is in a very healthy and pleasant spot, on 
the eastern shore of Virginia, and easily and pleasantly accessible 


from all parts of the country. 


Berra CoLieGE is situated on the border-line between the 
blue grass and mountain regions of Kentucky ; the former having 
a dense population of blacks, the latter, of sturdy, loyal whites 
who never were slaveholders. 


ATLANTA UNIVERsITY is on a commanding position in one of 
the most beautiful cities of Georgia. Converging railroads and 
a large surrounding population are among its advantages. 


Fisk Universiry, Nashville, Tenn., has the advantage of a 
central and conspicuous location in a town famous for its educa- 
tional facilities. Its large Jubilee and Livingstone Halls, bear- 
ing favorable comparison with the fine edifices connected with 
other institutions, make it a beacon light of hope and courage to 
the colored people of the South. 


TattapEGA CorieaEe, Alabama, is in a healthy spot, being 
above the malaria that hangs over the lower portions of the State. 
The influence of the College over the colored people is becoming 
more and more extensive as it has always been salutary, and it has | 
won its way to the respect of the white inhabitants. 


Toueatoo University, Mississippi, eight miles north of Jack- 
son, the capital of the State, is secluded enough for a monastery, 
but with its fine domain of five hundred acres of land, and its 
rooms overcrowded with students, it contrives to keep quite active 
in work and study, as well as in prayer and praise. 


Straigat University, New Orleans, is located in the city that 
sits as Queen of the great Southwest. In population, facilities 
for travel, and the opportunity for widespread influence, it is sur- 
passed by none of the schools founded by the Association. It 
_ draws its students not only from the States, but also from Mexico 
and the West Indies. | 

Tittotson Institrurz, Austin, Texas, the youngest of our 
chartered institutions, is situated at the capital of the great em- 
pire of Texas and is destined to be an educational and religious 
center for the great Southwest. 
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CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


We give outlines of the history of each of these institutions 
under the care of the Association. 


FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

In September, 1865, the Association commissioned Rev. E. P. 
Smith as District Secretary at Cincinnati and Rev. E. M. Cravath as 
Field Agent, with instructions to undertake the opening of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Schools for the Freedmen” in Kentucky, Tennessee and por- 
tions of Georgia and Alabama. The two men reached Nashville 
October 3d and found General Clinton B. Fisk in command of 
Tennessee and Kentucky as Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, with Professor John Ogden on his staff as Superintendent of 
Education. 

Messrs. Smith and Cravath decided that Nashville was the nat- 
ural and strategic center for the extensive educational movement 
which they had been sent to inaugurate in Tennessee and adjoining 
States. In searching for the location, their attention was called to 
the United States Hospital west of the Chattanooga depot, which 
was about to be sold as no longer needed for the use of the army. 
After due consultation, the ground on which the building stood 
was purchased for $16,000. General Fisk secured the transfer of 
the hospital buildings from the Department of War tothe Freed- 
men’s Bureau and placed them at the disposal of the societies for 
school purposes. 

Jauuary 6, 1866, the Fisk school was opened with appropriate 
public exercises and was placed under the joint charge of Professor 
John Ogden, of the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, and Rev. 
E. M. Cravath, of the American Missionary Association. Three 
years later the former society transferred its interest to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 

The school was named in honor of General Fisk, who had both 
personally and officially aided in every practicable way in its estab- 
lishment. 

As there were then no public schools in Nashville for colored 
children, the number in attendance upon the Fisk school the fir st 
year was over twelve hundred. 

The University was incorporated under the laws of Tennessee, 
August 22, 1867, with a board of nine trustees, and opened for ad- 
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vanced pupils, the city of Nashville having started primary schools 
for colored children. The attendance during the first term was 
319. The first normal class of twelve was organized in November 
of the same year. Early in the year 1868, $7,000 were received 
from Government, and repairs were made in the buildings, so as to 
accommodate boarding students. In 1869 the Government build- 
ings then in use for the school having been transferred to the 
Association, permanent foundations were placed under them. A 
dormitory building was also erected and a Gothic chapel. 

THE JuBILEE Sinaers started on their marvelous career Octo- 
ber 6, 1871, under the leadership of Mr. Geo. L. White, Treasurer 
of the University. The “old hospital buildings ” were fast going 
to decay. Fisk University had come to the Red Sea of its history. 
Should it go forward? It did and the waves parted before it. 
The Jubilee Singers undertook to raise the money for the building 
of a new Hall and they did it. Prof. Spence writes ; 

‘* In justice, it must be said that, humanly speaking, without the courage, 
determination and faith of Mr. George L. White, the ‘Jubilee Singers’ would 
never have gone forth. It wasa day of doubt and misgiving when that little 
company left us on their uncertain mission. They were not then the well-known 
‘ Jubilee Singers,’ but an unknown troupe, without a name, and who were men- 
tioned in a leading newspaper as ‘Negro Minstrels, calling themselves Chris- 
tians.’ After purchasing provisions sufficient to supply the Home for a few days, 
every dollar had to be taken to get the singers across the Ohio River.” 

Seven years of singing in the United States, Great Britain, 
Holland, Switzerland and Germany resulted in anet income to the 
University of $150,000, besides many valuable gifts of apparatus 
and paintings. With this money a new site was purchased and 
Jubilee Hall built. 

January 1, 1876, the University was transferred to this build- 
ing, which is situated on ths former site of Fort Gillam, one of the 
most commanding and beautiful locations about Nashville. 

Livingstone Missionary Hall is the other large building connect- 
ed with Fisk Uuiversity.. The plan for the erection of this Hall 
took shape in 1876 with the Jubilee Singers, who were then in 
England, and the first contribution to the fund, outside of the 
Jubilee Company,. was given by Mrs. Agnes Livingstone 
Bruce, of Edinburgh, daughter of the great African explorer. 
The honor of completing the work and securing the erection of 


the building is due to Mrs. Stone, of Malden, Mass., who gave 
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$60,000 through her agent, Rev. W. H. Willcox, D.D. This 
beautiful building was dedicated October 30, 1882. The building 
for the gymnasium and Mechanical Department had its origin in 
a gift of $4,000 by Col. Howard, for years a distinguished citizen 
of Nashville. 

A building for the Theological Seminary is now in process of 
erection, which will cost about $20,000. The legacy of $25,000, 
left by General Fisk, is to be used in erecting a Memorial Chapel 
during the present year. 

The faculty and officers number twenty-six. The annual 
attendance of students exceeds five hundred, and they represent 
over twenty States. Its one hundred and fifty graduates are making 
honorable records and winning great favor in the responsible places 
they are filling as educators, ministers, physicians, lawyers and busi- 
nessmen. By unswerving devotion to the work of higher education 
Fisk University has achieved surprising results. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE, TALLADEGA, ALA. 


The school in Talladega was opened in1867. <A college build- 
ing that had been built before the war by the whites, but mainly 
by slave labor, was purchased and named Swayne Hall, in honor 
of Gen. Wager Swayne of the Freedmen’s Bureau. This building, 
which has since been repaired at a cost of $5,000, is large, well- 
built and stately. During the war it was used as a prison for Fed- 
eral troops, and a broken window pane in which was cut “ prison- 
ers of war”’ is preserved asa memorial. The Hall stands in the 
centre of a fine campus, and contains a chapel (in which the church 
holdsits meetings), school and recitation rooms, library and museum. 
In August, 1869, the corner-stone of a girls’ hall was laid, and the 
building, which was finished in 1870 at a cost of $22,000, was 
named after Rev. L. Foster of Blue Island, Ill., a principal donor. 
In 1873 the theological department of the college was organized. 
By the gift of Mr. R. R. Graves, of Morristown, N. J., for whom 
the building was named, a two-story wooden house and six acres of 
valuable land were secured. Through the munificence of Mrs. 
Stone, a third Hall was erected in 1881, giving a reading room and 
dormitories foreighty young men. The same year a new house was 
built for the President; the following year two other houses—one 
the gift of Mr. Seth Wadhams, of Chicago—were secured; and two 
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other residences for instructors are to be completed by the opening 
of the school this coming autumn. In 1883, by the contribution 
of Mr. J. H. Cassedy of Thiells, New York, a two-story school 
house was erected for primary and intermediate pupils. In 1884, 
through aid from the John F. Slater Fund, a shop was built which, 
with the Cassedy school, has since been enlarged. 

In 1877 Winsted farm of 160 acres was bought, mainly by 
Connecticut donors. The Newton farm was added in 1887, and 
a two-story laundry building was erected in 1890. Convenient 
lotshave been secured and two mission chapels built in the outskirts 
of the town, which are used for religious and school purposes. 
The college has in all about 260 acres of land. Of late boarding 
halls and school-rooms have all been crowded. The catalogue of 
1889-90 gives a total attendance of 512. 

Avout half the people of Alabama are colored. With a con- 
stituency of more than 600,000 to draw from, this is the school of 
highest grade, and the first boarding school for the Freedmen of 
the State. The college was chartered in 1869. Two years later 
the Normal Department was organized, and from the beginning 
much has been done in training teachers. Its students and gradu- 
ates have gone far, everywhere carrying the spelling book and the 
Bible, organizing Sunday-schools and temperance societies while 
teaching their day-schools. In 1873 the Theological Department 
was added ; up to the present date, about seventy-five persons have | 
here received more or less theological training. Of these, thirty-one 
have graduated, mainly Congregationalists, and they are serving 
our churches in such places as Mobile, Montgomery, Birmingham, 
Anniston, Shelby, Jenifer, Childersburg, Athens, Little Rock, 
Macon, MelIntosh, and other smaller but not less needy places. 
Eight churches in Alabama have grown out of the church in 
the college, and the amount of missionary work done ‘by the stud- 
ents is not easily computed. 

The normal graduates are seventy-three, of whom thirty-seven 
are pastors, a few in business, or wives and keepers of home, and 
others filling important places as teachers. 

Industrial training has always had a place at Talladega. Lands 
were purchased with the first building in 1867, and from the first, 
students began to work on the farm and repair the Hall. Five 
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years later, the classin Bible study which has now developed into 
the theological department was formed, and the young men were 
taught to build meeting-houses as well as establish churches. 
Students labored on the boarding hall in 1869, and the girls have 
always done the chamber and dining-room work, and some have also 
been instructed in cooking. Instruction is given to male pupils in 
farming, gardening, wood-working, as cabinet-making, carpentry, 
including repairs of all sorts, some iron-working and soldering, 
brick-laying, printing, and cobbling. The girls receive instruc- 
tions in house-keeping, laundry-work, and nursing. Every board- 
ing pupil is required to give as a minimum, one hour aday to hand 
industry. Sewing and wood-working are made an essential part 
of the curriculum. 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY, TOUGALOO, MISS. 


In 1869 the American Missionary Association purchased 
five hundred acres of land near Jackson, Miss. with a fine mansion 
upon it, and opened aschool. Soon after a one-and-a-half-story 
building, 32x70, called Washington Hall, was put up to the left of 
the mansion for school purposes. The upper part was used for 
dormitories for boys. | 

A two-story building, 32x70, was erected to the right of the 
tnansion, for boarding hall and dormitories for girls; so that in 
1871, when the school was chartered by the State as ‘“‘ Tougaloo 
University,” there were comfortable accommodations for about 
sixty boarding students. 

In 1879 a Board of Visitors was appointed on the part of the 
State to visit the school annually and report directly to the Legis- 
lature the work done by the Institution. From that time the 
State has appropriated from $1,500 to $3,000 annnally towards the 
support of the school. Soon after the Boarding Hall was built 
it was enlarged by extending it 42 feet in the rear. In 1878 it 
was again enlarged to make more room for the laundry. In 1890 
a laundry and bakery were built in the rear. 

Sunday night, January 23, 1881, Washington Hall took fire 
during religious services, and was wholly destroyed. The school 
was continued during the remainder of that school year in a barn 


(“ Ayrshire Hall”) that had just been built. 
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A cottage for the President, now known and used as the ** Teach- 
ers’ Cottage,” had been put up during the fall. During this same 
year the Boarding Hall was again enlarged by raising it one 
story and putting an addition 35x50, three stories high, on south 
side, making accommodations for the lady teachers and about 75 
girls. As soon as spring opened, a brickyard was started, and the 
first brick in the foundation of the new Hall,a fine brick building 
41x112, three stories high, with a fine basement, was laid May 
81,1881. The work on this building was done almost entirely by 
men from our schools and churches elsewhere and our own 
students. It was ready for school use October 1. 

In the fall of 1882 a blacksmith shop was built. During the 
year 1883-’84 carpenter and tin-shops were added to the Industrial 
Department. 

During 1886-’87, through the generosity of Mr. Stephen Bal- 
lard, of New York City, a two-story building was put up on the 
old site of Washington Hall, and bears the name of ‘“ Ballard 
Hall.” This building furnishes accommodations for the school-room 
work, in all the grades below the Normal Department, having a 
large study room and recitation rooms, and a very pleasant assem- 
bly room. The “ Ballard Shops,” a building two stories high, with 
an addition on one end, 26x26, for blacksmith shop, was also com- 
pleted during the year, furnishing room for all the shops under one 
roof. The two buildings were completed with the $5,000 given 
by Mr. Ballard. They are substantial and commodious and are 
justly regarded as a marvel in cheap buildings. All the work upon 
them was done by students trained in the Industrial Department. 

A building was, in 1890, fitted up with benches and tools as a 
carpentry class room, in which classes of twenty at a time can re- 
ceive instruction. In 1890-’91 the Hand Primary Building was 
erected. This accommodates three grades and is mainly taught by 
students as a practice school for the Normal Department. 

The school is doing a high grade of normal work, and its edu- 
cational standard is beiug constantly raised. In addition to its 
work of this character the large tract of land on which this institu- 
tion is located and the character of its surrounding population have 
marked it out from the first asan industrial school. Its industries 
now embrace general farming and stock-raising, fruit-growing, 
carpentry, blacksmithing and wheelwrighting, steam-sawing, 
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tinning, sewing and other branches of domestic economy. Under 
the system now inaugurated, each male student receives a year’s 
training in wood-working and another in metal-working, in addition 
to practical and theoretical training in agriculture. — 

The industrial work for the girls, well systematized, gives wise 
and efficient training in sewing, dressmaking, cooking and general 
housework, including the laundry. | | 

During 1887-88 the upper story of a small building was fitted 
up as a “ Girls’ Industrial Cottage,” in which the girls, four at a 
time, keeping house for a month at a time, gain a practical knowl- 
edge of household economies. 

In 1890 a Nurse Training Department was added. <A Theo- 
logical Department is being developed. 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Straight University is located in New Orleans, La., and is 
named after its generous patron, Hon. Seymour Straight, of Hud- 
son, Ohio. It was incorporated June 25, 1869. The original site 
on Esplanade street was purchased by the American Missionary 
Association in the autumn of 1869, and a fine building erected, 
with aid from the Freedmen’s Bureau, which was dedicated in 
1870. This building was destroyed by fire, Feb. 16,1877. The 
school lost but one day and then went on with the work, holding 
its sessions in Central Church. Many of the students are of Ro- 
man Catholic parentage. 

The new site on Canal street was purchased in the summer of 
1877, and the main University building was ready for occupation 
Oct.1, 1878. This building consists of two stories and basement. 
Its dimensions are 72x52, and it cost $8,300. The price received for 
the lot on Esplanade street and the insurance money on the old 
bnilding nearly or quite covered the cost of the new lot and building. 

The girls’ dormitory, Stone Hall, was built in 1881. Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stone, of Malden, Mass., gave the University $25,000. 
With this money an additional half-square of ground was purchased 
and the building erected. This building seemed but to create a 
necessity for a boys’ hall, and in the summer of 1883 Whitin Hall 
was built. To meet the cost of construction and furnishing, the 
estate of Dea. John OC. Whitin, of Whitinsville, Mass., contributed 
$10,000; and Hon. Seymour Straight, $5,000. The dimensions 
of this building are 92x48. 
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Up to 1890 there have been 28 graduates from the Classical 
Department, 48 from the Normal, and 79 from the Law Depart 
ment. Althougl we have not graduated students from the Theo- 
logical Department hecause of their lack of a previous college 
training, we have fitted many for the ministry who are now set- 
tled over large churches—Methodist, Baptist and Congregational— 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 

- The Law Department was early organized and placed in the 
hands of leading members of the city bar. It presented such excel- 
lent advantages that many young men, white as well as colored, 
availed themselves of the opportunity of attending its lectures. 
Side by side the two races have been gathered in the lecture rooms 
of the professors, and have met in the crucial test of the final ex- 
amination. In 1882, of the 50 graduates from this department, 35 
were white and 15 colored. This department is entirely self-sup- 
porting—the professors accepting the fees of the students as their 
compensation. 

In the spring of 1890 a new building was erected on Rocheblave 


street, between Canal and Customhouse, and very near the Uni- 


versity, by funds from Mr. Daniel Hand’s princely gift to the 
Association for the colored people of the South. It bears his 
name. This has seating capacity for 160 students. But notwith- 
standing this enlargement, scores of students have been turned away. 

There has been a gratifying increase in the number of students 
in the Normal and Collegiate Departments, and the demand for 
the higher education is more earnest and positive. To meet this 
demand the standard of scholarship has been raised and the courses 
of study have been revised. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGIATE AND NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


In 1875 the Rev. George J. Tillotson, of Wethersfield, Conn., 
wishing to benefit the colored people and to become his own exec- 
utor, visited various points in the South with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a school. He was accompanied by a District Sec- 
retary of the Association, and after a careful survey they selected 
Austin, Texas, as the most promising point. About 25 acres of 
partially wooded land just beyond the eastern boundary of the city 
of Austin were purchased for $5,000, the gift of Mr. Tillotson. 
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‘No finer or more suitable location could be desired. In 1876 a 
‘charter was obtained, but the funds had to be secured for the 
‘erection of the building. These were at length obtained, and in 1881 
Allen Hall, named for one of the donors, a building of imposing 
appearance, constructed of brick with dressed-stone trimmings, 
104x43, and five stories high, was completed. At no time since 
the beginning of the second year have there been adequate ac- 
commodations for all desiring to attend. About one-third of the 
students are boarders. They come from all parts of the state, 
from other states, and from Mexico. The urgent need is for 
another hall, funds for which are being collected. 


NORMAL, GRADED AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


We present sketches of several of these schools, especially those 
earliest established, with their struggles and successes. 


GREGORY INSTITUTE, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


The American Missionary Association began its work among 
the freedmen in Wilmington, April 3, 1865. <A corps of eight 
teachers opened four day-schools in as many different churches. 
In a short time the number of teachers reached fourteen, and other 
schools were opened—two in private houses. In one church there 
were 300 scholars ranging from five to twenty years of age, who 
did not know a letter of the alphabet. Afternoon schools were 
opened for women, and night schools for both sexes. Many 
army officers and soldiers entered heartily into the night-school 
work. In 1868 the schools were removed to-a new building, erec- 
ted by the liberality of Mr. Williston, of Northampton, Mass. 
This building was afterwards sold to the city, and the school was 
continued in the house occupied as a teachers’ home. Here were 
accommodated 80 pupils, and later, 120 

In 1881 Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., became 
interested in this field, and built a handsome brick church. He 
and his wife attended the dedication, and seeing the need of a new 
Teachers’ Home and the enlargement of the school building, he 
contributed liberally to put the buildings in the present state 
of completeness. -Including the cost of the church, upwards 
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of twenty thousand dollars have been spent at this place since 
1874 on buildings and improvements. Additions were made! 


to the old building, putting it in altogether new form. The 
“ Home” is of brick, three stories high, with room for pastor’s 
family and the teachers under the same roof—light, cheerful and 
well adapted to its use. 

From an enrollment of 100 pupils with three teachers in 1875, 
the school has steadily grown until the present year, when 375 
pupils are enrolled, with ten instructors, including the music and 
industrial teachers. During this period probably more than 
100 teachers have gone out from this school, nearly all the col- 
ored teachers in the city at the present time being graduates or 
former pupils. Of the graduates, representatives are seeking 
‘higher education at Talladega College, Shaw, Fisk and Howard 
Universities. 

AVERY INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Avery Institute was opened the Ist of October, 1865, in the 
State Normal School building, in Charleston, which was kindly of- 
fered for the purpose by Gen. Rufus Saxton, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. The school commenced with 
20 teachers and 1,000 pupils. Every available space in the build- 
ing was occupied, one hundred scholars being crowded into its 
beautiful ornamented dome. The enemies of theschool would not, 
however, allow the children to prosecute their studies unmolested. 

The building was taken from them the 1st of September, 
1866, and the children were turned'out of doors. The Military 
Hall in Wentworth street, which was erected for the purpose of a 
Confederate military training school, was appropriated for the use 
of the school, and “John Brown” was echoed through the large 
and spacious hall that had only heard the tactics of the military, 
whose arms were to enslave forever the dusky singers. 

The school continued in the Military Hall until the 1st of May, 
1868, when it was transferred to the new large building on Bull 
street, and its name changed from the “Saxton School” to the 
Avery Institute, in honor of the generous philanthropist who had 
given so large a part of his fortune for the benefit of the colored 
race. This school has remained under the care of the American 
Missionary Association and is now a flourishing normal school of 
high grade, having 350 pupils and 8 teachers. 
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It has now more than two hundred living graduates, occupying 
luseful and honored positions in nearly every sphere of active life. 


BEACH INSTITUTE, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Rev. J. W. Alvord, who accompanied the army of Gen. Sher- 
‘ man, when it entered Savannah, immediately opened schools for 
the colored people of that city. The work was soon turned over to 
the American Missionary Association, which sent from the North 
a corps of competent teachers and opened a school in the Metho- 
dist Church, on South Broad street. At the close of the first week 
300 children and 118 women were enrolled. The school soon out- 
grew its quarters and was removed to the Massie School on Gordon 
street, which building was assigned to this service by Gen. Grover, 
commander of the district. After this, and prior to 1867, the work 
of the Association was sheltered in the Colored Methodist Church, 
New street, Lamar Hall, Liberty street, the lecture rooms of First 
and Bryan Baptist churches, and Sturtevant Hall, an old wooden 
structure on the site of the present buildings at the corner of Price 
and Harris streets. In 1867, commodious buildings were erected 
by the Association and dedicated as Beach Institute, in honor of 
Alfred E. Beach, Esq., editor. of the Scientific American, who 
donated the funds to purchase the site. There were 600 scholars 
with ten teachers at this time. The Teachers’ Home was first 
occupied on Thanksgiving Day, 1867. From 1875 to 1879 the 
building was rented to the city for the use of public schools. In 
the latter year the Association again assumed charge in order to 
secure a higher grade of instruction than the Board of Education 
thought wise tofurnish. In February, 1878, the Beach Institute 
was burned. It was rebuilt during the summer, so that the 
school was opened on time, October 1st. The new building is 
60x80, two stories high and adjoins the Home, which was saved. 


STORRS SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 


| Schools for the freedmen were established in Atlanta in De- 
tf cember, 1865. They were held in various dilapidated buildings 
q in that well-nigh ruined city until the story of the great need of 
school accommodations reached the ears of Rev. H. M. Storrs’s 
church, of Cincinnati, which gave $1,000 toward the erection of 
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a building, and in 1867 the Storrs school-house was er 
and dedicated. The enrollment for the year was 1,900 day 
scholars and 225 night scholars. To this building was soon added 
a chapel in which church services could be held, and which con- 
tinued in use for that purpose until the erection of the present 
church edifice in 1880. In September, 1872, the public schools of 
Atlanta were organized for the whites, and in January following 
the School Board of Atlanta proposed to the Association that the 
use of the Storrs building be given to the city for a public school 
for the colored people, the Association nominating the teachers. 
This plan was adopted and continued five years, when the Associa- 
tion resumed the charge. ‘The seating capacity of the building is 
350, and is filled with students who range from the earliest age 
admissible, to middle life. In September, 1883, a Kindergarten 
department was organized, and in 1884 a suitable building was 
provided through the benevolence of a Western gentleman. This 
building now accommodates the various meetings and organizations 
connected with Storrs School, as well as its increasingly useful 
Industrial Department. The unusually large number of adults 
attending at present date is rather unique. In one case a little 
girl came * to see if she could git pa into school.” 


EMERSON INSTITUTE, MOBILE, ALA. 


Work was commenced by the Association in Mobile in 1867. 
The property on Government street known as “ Blue College” 
was purchased, and the privileges of a common school were afforded 
to many hundreds in their first eagerness for knowledge. It was 
named in honor of Mr. Ralph Emerson, of Rockford, Il. In 
1870 and 1871 the building was rented to the city, which support- 
ed the school. In 1872 the school again came under the charge 
of the Association, and in 1873 it was converted into a Normal 
and Academic School with boarding accommodations. In April, 
1876, this building was destroyed by fire, but the exercises were 
resumed after only one day’s intermission, in the church building. 
In the fall of 1877 a purchase was made of three and one-seventh 
acres of Holley’s Garden, and a brick building, facing on Scott 
street, was erected at a cost of about $8,000. The school was 
transferred to this building in the spring of 1878. In January, 
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1882, the flames again laid Emerson Institute in ruins. The 
school was re-opened in the neighboring Baptist and Methodist 
churches. During the summer of 1882 the present admirable 
brick building was completed, which was dedicated October 2d. 
This building cost about $8,550, and is more commodious and 
convenient than either of the previous ones. The school that year 
numbered 306 pupils. In the fall of 1889, through the aid of the 
“Daniel Hand Fund,” an industrial building was erected to 
accommodate three departments of manual training, wood-working 
for boys, sewing and cooking for girls. The school has grown in 
numbers so that now in 1891 the school building is hardly large 
enough to accommodate those who seek admission. 


BURRELL SCHOOL, SELMA, ALA. 


The first school for colored children in Selma was opened in 
the month of November, 1866, by Rev. J. Silsby. It was first 
taught in a building used as a carpenter shop. It was, however, 
provided with windows, a corner partitioned off for a recitation- 
room and otherwise repaired. One of the colored churches was 
also used. This had benches without backs, and the spaces be- 
tween the floor-boards were so large that in winter the teachers 
were compelled to stand upon the benches to protect their feet from 
the cold. Before the summer following, two rooms in the second 
story of a building, the first story of which was used asa dwelling, 
were fittedup. The next year the school was opened in an unfin- 
ished hotel building, and three teachers occupied a large room on 
the first floor, having their own classes about them in portions 
of the room as far as possible from each other. In the fall of 1868 a 
new two-story school building was dedicated. This building was 
erected at an expense of between $7,000 and $8,000. The land 
was purchased by the American Missionary Association. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau donated some of the funds, and Mr. Jabez 
Burrell, of Oberlin, Ohio, gave the Association $10,000 for com- 
pleting the work, and the school was named for him. 

In August, 1869, by arrangement with the School Board, it 
passed into the hands of the city, the Association giving them the 
free use of the building, and nominating the teachers, while the 
city paid the salaries. This arrangement continued substantially 
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‘until the fall of 1885, when the Association rented the building to 
the city; having no voice in the appointment of teachers. But in 
1889 the Association resumed the control and support of the 
school, appointing its principal and teachers. Some of the latter 
were graduates of our schools. During the previous summer the 
building was throughly repaired at an expense of $558 and the 
grounds have since been beautified by the setting out of trees and 


shrubbery. 
LE MOYNE NORMAL INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Schools were opened in Memphis by the American Mis- 
sionary Association in 1866. The Pheenix school and Lincoln 
school buildings were erected after the riots, furnishing good 
school facilities, and 1,826 children were enrolled during the 
year 1867. In 1868 these schools were adopted by the city au- 
thorities, and the whole corps of teachers accepted and a portion of 
the State funds was voted to their support. The average monthly 
enrollment at this time was 1,100; the whole number who com- 
menced the alphabet, 455 ; the number who advanced from alphabet 
to reading in easy lessons, 378 ; the largest number in one month 
who could read the Testament was 851. In 1869 the number of 
pupils was 2,275 in fourschools, Lincoln, Phoenix, Collins Chapel, 
and Orphan Asylum, supported by the public funds. In 1870 
$20,000 was contributed by Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne, Washington, 
Pa., for founding an English school for colored youth at Memphis. 
From this amount the necessary buildings were erected and $11,000 
remained as an endowment fund. The school has been held con- 
tinuously since, except for a period in 1873 when, during the 
scourge of yellow fever, three teachers gave their lives at the post 
of duty. In 1875 over one hundred of the pupils were hopefully 
converted. 

The sehool consists of normal,. grammar, intermediate and 
primary departments. The pupils of the lower grades furnish 
practice and observation work in the training of teachers in the 
normal department. 

A sewing room, an experimental kitchen, a wood-working shop 
and a printing office, all well equipped for their work, provide the 
means for manual training or industrial education. A miscella- 
neous library of over 2,000 volumes has been gathered by the 
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school. The public schools of Memphis and the surrounding 
country are taught largely by teachers trained at Le Moyne Insti- 
tute, and six of the graduates of the school are now employed 
as instructors in the institution In 1891 over 600 pupils are in 
regular attendance, taught by 17 instructors, three of whom devote 
their time to industrial training, while one is employed as a teacher 
of methods, &ec. 


DORCHESTER ACADEMY, McINTOSH, GA. 


A primary school was opened at Golding’s Grove (as McIntosh 
was then called) in 1871, and was continued until 1879. In that 
year a new building was erected with means furnished by the Asso- 
ciation and the people in McIntosh, at a cost of $1,100, and named 
Dorchester Academy. This name is historic, having been handed 
down. from the colony which emigrated with their pastor from 
Dorchester, England to Dorchester, Mass., thence to Dorchester, 
S.C., and finally to McIntosh, Ga., where they founded the old 
Midway church in 1752. Within four years after the erection of 
the new building, 28 students had been licensed and sent out to 
work from this school, and seven schools had made application 
for teachers, but could not be supplied. The school was graded 
in 1884. | 

In 1889-’90 the facilities of the school were greatly increased, 
by the erection of boarding halls and dormitories for both young 
men and women; also a laundry and an enlargement to the 
school building. : 


BALLARD NORMAL SCHOOL, MACON, GA. 


The Lewis School house was erected and dedicated in 1868. 
It was named in honor of General Lewis, who, as officer of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, rendered efiicient service in promoting the 
interests of the school. In 1873-74 the school was under the 
control of the city. Half of the teachers were from the North, 
and half from the South, and they were paid from the public 
funds. The city established separate free schools in 1875, and 
placed Southern teachers in charge of them. In the winter of 
1876, Lewis school building, with the Congregational Church and 
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parsonage on the same lot, was destroyed by fire. With the in- 
surance, $5,000, the present brick church was erected. This was 
dedicated in 1878. The school, which meanwhile had been ac- 
commodated in the basement of the Teachers’ Home, was trans- 
ferred to the school-room in the basement of the church. Here it 
remained for ten years. In 1882 a wooden building, costing 
$1,000, and in 1883, a second, costing $500, were added to the 
equipment. The first was used for primary and intermediate 
schools, and the second for a library, which was collected by Rev. 
S. E Lathrop. In 1884 the Boys’ Industrial Department was 
opened in the basement of the library. Money and tools for 
this enterprise were generously donated by the citizens of Macon, 
as well as by other friends of the school. In 1888 an admirably 
designed brick school building was erected, at a cost of $12,000, 
which, with complete furnishings, including a Steinway piano, 
was the gift of Stephen A. Ballard, of New York City. The en- 
tering of this building marks a new era in the history of the school, 
symbolized by leaving basements, and taking possession of the 
beautiful, airy, well-lighted rooms of Ballard Building. Hence- 
forth the school is known as Ballard Normal School, in honor of 
the generous giver. In 1889 the girls’ dormitory, Andover Hall, 
was given to the Association by a philanthropic lady of Mass- 
achusetts. The boarding department was opened in 1890. 

The number of graduates since 1882, when the present course 
of study was adopted, is thirty-one. Of these, sixteen have taken 
a higher course of study at some other school. Over one hundred 
students have been refused admittance this year, (1891), because 
of lack of room. : 

Revivals have been of frequent occurrence in the history of the 
school, and hundreds have been converted while studying, a large 
number becoming preachers, teachers, or other useful laborers. 


TRINITY SCHOOL, ATHENS, ALA. 


Trinity School was opened in May, 1865, under the auspices 
of the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 

The first corps of teachers consisted of the wife of the chap- 
lain of a Wisconsin regiment, then stationed in Athens, a soldier 
from the same regiment, and the present principal, who is now in 
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her twenty-sixth year of service. The number of pupils the first 
term was three hundred, none of them knowing the alphabet. 
During the first three terms the number of pupils enrolled was five 
hundred, all so eager to learn that teachers were often on duty 
from eight in the morning till six or seven in- the evening; and 
then, taking a hasty lunch, they taught another set of pupils at 
night. A Sabbath-school was organized, out of which has grown 
a flourishing church, with its own Sunday-school and missionary 
societies. 

In 1869 the Association purchased a building, with ample 
grounds adjacent, thus insuring permanency. In 1872 a Model 
School was organized. In 1881 a new brick building—Trinity 
Hall—was erected, at a cost of $10,000, abont one-fifth of this 
amount being paid in work, by the boys and girls, men and 
women, who had here learned their first lessons in books. 

The former students and graduates of Trinity School are 
doing noble work. Some are going on with their studies at Fisk 
University, and others are occupying positions of trust and useful- 
ness, as teachers, preachers, doctors, merchants, etc. 

The boarding department, opened in Oct., 1890, is proving a 
power for good, not only to the girls in the Home, but in its refin- 
ing and uplifting influence as manifested throughout the school. 


NORMAL INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


The Association started a school here in 1866, and the enroll- 
ment of pupils the first year was seven hundred. It was called 
the Howard School. In 1869 the enrollment was nine hundred 
and ninety-eight, and $540 were received from the Public School 
Fund, toward the support of teachers. In 1870 a fine school 
building was erected by the help of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the 
value of which was $8,000. In 1874 the teachers in the Normal 
school for a part of the year were supported by public funds. 
In 1875 work was suspended by the Association, and the building 
was used by the city for public school purposes. In June, 1882, 
_the Association repaired the building, and in the following autumn 
re-opened the school. 

In 1888 the school had grown to such a degree that even the 
vestibules and halls were crowded with eager pupils. Industrial 
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training was impossible. The locality, meanwhile, had been sur- 
rounded by saloons, and was no longer suitable for schools. A 
benevolent lady at the North, Mrs. Phebe Chandler, becoming 
acquainted with these facts, offered $2,000 to purchase four acres 
of land in good location, and money sufficient to erect a new brick 
edifice with eight large school-rooms, and all needful appoint- 
ments—the gift amounting to $15,000. On the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1890, this building was dedicated. 


PRIMARY AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


During the war, and for a time afterwards, the school work of 
the Association was necessarily primary and transitional. The 
progress of the pupils called for schools of higher education, and 
normal and graded schools, with colleges and seminaries, were 
required to prepare the pupils to become teachers and preachers 
for their race. The primary schools were therefore abandoned 
largely—those being retained mainly that were parochial schools 
in connection with the churches. We give the names only of 
those now in existence : | 


In Norra Carorina.—Chapel Hill, Dry Creek, Dudley, Hills- 
boro, Joppa, McLeansville, Melville, Nalls, Oaks, Pekin, Salem, 
Strieby and Troy. 


Groreia.—Albany, Athens, Bainbridge, Cuthbert, Cypress 
Slash, Marshallville, Milford, and Woodville. 


Fioripa.—Fairbanks. 


A.taBAMA.—Alco, Anniston, Cotton Valley, Florence, Fort 
Payne, Frankfort, Ironaton, Jenifer, Shelby Iron Works, Society 
Hill and Tallassee. 


Mississrprr.— Meridian. 
Trxas.—Dallas, Dodd, Goliad and Paris. 
ArKansas.—Little Rock. 


Kentucxy.—Lexington, Orlando and Rockhold. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


A new impulse has: been given to our work of preparing well- 
trained ministers of the Gospel. The Theological Department of 
Howard University is under the care of the Association, and has 
been greatly strengthened in its teaching force during the past 
year. At Fisk University, the plans for a new Theological Hall 
have been drawn and the building will be erected this summer. 
Increased facilities for Biblical training are planned for Talladega, 
Tougaloo and Straight Universities. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Nearly all our schools—chartered, normal and even common— 
give some industrial training. a 

At Fisk, the young men are taught wood-working and printing ; 
the young women, nursing, cooking, dressmaking and housekeeping. 

At Talladega, the young men learn farming, carpentry, 
painting, glazing, tinning, blacksmithing and printing ; the young 
women, cooking, housekeeping, plain sewing and other needlework. 

At Tougaloo, the young men learn farming, carpentry, black- 
smithing, wheelwrighting, painting, turning and tinning; the 
young women, sewing, dressmaking, cooking and housekeeping. 

At Straight, the young men receive instruction in printing, 
carpentry, and floriculture ; the young women in needlework, cook- 
ing and housekeeping. 

At Tillotson, carpentry is taught the young men; needlework, 
cooking and housekeeping, the young women. 

Our normal schools at Memphis, Tenn., Macon, Ga., and Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky., have carpentry, printing, and other industrial train- 
ing for the young men, and training in the various arts of home-life 
for the young women. 

At Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Macon, Thomasville, 
Athens, Ala., Marion, Mobile, Pleasant Hill, Sherwood, and other 
normal, graded and common schools, the young women are trained 
in the things which they will most need in making comfortable 
and pleasant homes. Indeed, we make it our special care that the 
girls shall everywhere in our work be taught these things, so essen- 
tial to the uplifting of a people. In many places where we have 
no schools, the pastor’s wife, or our special lady missionary, is 
doing this same kind of work. 
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LARGE DONATIONS. 


The steady flow of contributions from living donors, together 
with a helpful but less steady income from legacies, has been and 
always must be the chief reliance of the Association; but it has 
also been the recipient of large gifts from both these sources. In 
the earlier days of its history, the most conspicuous of these was 
the legacy of about $200,000, bequeathed in the will of Rev. 
Charles Avery,a Wesleyan minister. His gift was devoted to the 
Negro race in the United States, Canada and Africa. Since the 
planting of our schools, generous gifts have enabled us to make 
greatly needed improvements and enlargements. These gifts 
have been mentioned in the sketches of the several institutions. 

But by far the largest contribution for the extension of our 
work was made October 24th, 1888, by the generous founder of 


THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR THE COLORED 
| PEOPLE. 


This gift of over Ont Mittion Dottars is not only the largest 
ever received by the Association, but it enrolls Mr. Hand among 
the honored names of wealthy men who have devoted their for- 
tunes not to mere display or personal gratification, but to elevate 
and bless the needy; and this benefaction has the distinction of 
being the largest gift ever made by a living donor to a missionary 
society. 

Mr. Hand was born in: Madison, Conn., and was in the 88th 
year of his age when he made the gift. He was descended from 
an honored line of Puritan ancestors, and has maintained through 
his long life their unostentatious manners and unswerving faith. 
In 1818 he went to Augusta, Ga., and began there his active busi- 
ness life. He remained in the South until the close of the war, 
and laid there the foundations of his fortune: He knew the 
characteristics and needs of the Negro population, and decided to 
bestow the largest part of his charitable benefactions for its 
benefit. The principal is entrusted to the Association, and is to 
be invested so that the income shall yield a perpetual revenue for 
the “colored people of the Southern States.” Mr. Hand has 
placed no embarrassing limitations upon the use of the Fund, only 
desiring that it shall be used economically and judiciously, so as 
not to pauperize but to stimulate to energy and self-help. 
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CHURCH PLANTING IN THE SOUTH. 


The Freedmen are neither heathen nor infidel. They believe 
in Christ, but often their faith is without works and their zeal 
without knowledge. They have churches and ministers, but both 
ministers and people are ignorant, and, in too many cases, immoral. 
Their great need, therefore, is Christian knowledge, leading to an 
intelligent faith and 4 practical morality. Taking this as the basis- 
fact, the Association, as we have seen, began its missionary work 
among this people by giving them the alphabet as the coveted key 
to the written word of God, solong hidden from them. Then came 
elementary schools in great numbers, followed by those of higher 
grade to prepare teachers and leaders for this rising race. 

Simultaneously with founding these permanent institutions the 
Association began the planting of churches. These were organized 
with caution, more solicitude being felt as to character than num- 
ber. They were formed mainly in connection with the educational 
institutions, and the life and growth of both are so intimately blend- 
ed that the full sketch we have given of the schools carries with 
it the history of the churches. Often the same person was pastor 
of the church and principal of the school, and the teachers and 
pupils were largely the members of the churches and Sunday- 
schools. The revival that gladdened and augmented the church 
sometimes began in the school and always reached it. The efforts 
for temperance reform and for local missionary work belonged to 
the school and church alike. We shall, therefore, confine our 
history of church planting and building to some sketches of the 
early struggles and self-sacrifices of the impoverished slaves in 
their first efforts in this direction and tosome of the aid provi- 
dentially furnished in providing the larger and more permanent 
edifices. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Organized April 14, 1867. This was the first church organ- 
ized by the Association among the colored people of the South. 
The pastor of the church gives this sketch of the initial effort to 


raise funds: | 
‘* Last Thursday we had a Thanksgiving service in regular New-England 
style. It was our first Thanksgiving asa church, and the people appeared to 
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enjoy the meeting greatly. After the sermon, they came forward and subscribed 
$520 toward purchasing a lot on which to build achurch. Most of the brethren 
subscribed $10 each, a few $20, and a few $5; most of thesisters subscribed $5. 
These subscriptions are to be paid in weekly installments of 25 cents and 50 cents 
each, although some have paid half down. The Sunday-school scholars are to 
have a hand in this work.” i 


In 1870 alot worth $3,000 wassecured and paid for. Friends 
from the North contributed over $2,000 for the erection of a 
frame chapel 35x65. In 1871 the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church was witnessed by two thous- 
and people. In the address by the pastor, he alluded to the burn- 
ing of the old Circular Church (Dec. 11, 1861), where his people 
had been formerly accustomed to worship. 

. Among the articles placed in the corner-stone were the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the 138th, 14th, and 15th Amendments 
to the Constitution. Five years after its organization this church 
numbered 153. In 1881 the people raised $500 for various pur- 
poses, $200 of which went to repair the church. | 


FIRST CHURCH, ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized May, 1867. This was the second church organiza- 
tion of the Association among the colored people, and this is the 
simple record at the time: “ May 27, 1867. Yesterday (Sabbath) 
for the first time we gathered, ten of us, round the communion 
table of the Saviour as a Congregational ‘ Union Church,’ which 
organized last week. It is made up of seven males and three fe- 
males. The service of baptism was administered to four.” Dr. 
Strieby preached the sermon on this occasion, and Gen. Saxton 
attended in full regimentals, saying that he wished not only Gen. 
Saxton but the United States to berepresented. This church has 
been so blessed with repeated revivals that hardly an annual re- 
port of the Association has been issued without mention of. the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon this people. This church worshiped 
in the Storrs chapel until 1878, when the church building was 
erected. This is a beautiful structure in brick, with slate roof and 
tower, stained glass windows and a $300 Troy bell. Adl the work 
was done by colored people. It was dedicated June 20, 1880, the 
dedication being delayed till all debt was cleared off the house. 
After the sermon, the Mayor of the city, who was present, made an 
address. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The pastor of the church thus describes the planting and 
building : 


‘‘The First Congregational Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., was organized 
June 9th, 1867, with both white and colored members. We have since received 
additions from both classes. One specialty of our mission isto war against the 
demon of caste. 

‘¢'The church was born in a school-house, and there nourished for four years. 
During this time our prayer-meetings were well attended; and we had the largest 
and perhaps the best Sabbath-school in the city. 

‘*Qur hearts early began to long for asanctuary. We were encouraged to 
move forward, for the AMERICAN MissionaRy AssooraTION said, ‘We will help 
you.’ So we began to lay by on the first day of the week as the Lord prospered us; 
and soon we had enough to pay for a good lot, well located ; and the pennies were 
saved and brought in, till we had $350. Then wereceived from a good widow 
lady of Illinois $100—a valuable ‘ mite’—and we said the Lord has prospered 
us, therefore we, his servants, will arise and build. 

“July 25th, 1871, the first sill of a building 86x70 ft. was put in place, and 
in just four weeks we had meeting and Sabbath-school in our new house, because 
the brethren and sisters had a mind to work ; for while the brethren labored, the 
sisters brought on the well-stored baskets, and right merrily did hammers ring 
late and early.” 


In 1874, the most marked revival of the year occurred at Chat- 
tanooga. 200 came forward for prayers and 50 sent in requests. 
In the Sunday-school 24 began a new life and 14 joined the church. 
In 1869 the church raised by its own contribution, $50 per month, 
besides contributing nearly $50 to aid yellow fever sufferers 
in other cities in the early stages of the epidemic. 

In 1881 itis reported that 21 persons left the church at differ- 
ent times to engage in study either in Atlanta or Fisk University, 
nine of whom were teaching, while one was over in the southern 
part of France preaching the Gospel. 


UNION CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Organized March 22, 1868, with 24 members. Six churches 
of several denominations were represented. It began its mission 
with an earnestly laborious and self-denying membership. It pro- 
posed to show how far Christians of different creeds and races 
could unite in harmonious efforts in one church for the salvation 
of dying men. The next year the church numbered 38, of whom 
35 joined on profession. Hopeful conversions in church and 
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school, 30. This church was formed in connection with Fisk 
University, and their work cannot be separated. The religious 
interest has been so conspicuous that we might almost say that the 
revival begun years ago has continued to this present time. The 
remark of a young man who came into school in 1876, when the 
church and school had just taken possession of their new quarters 
in Jubilee Hall, echoes the feelings of many: “I supposed they 
would have preaching on the Sabbath and open the school with 
prayer, but I did not suppose they would pray all the time, all over 
the building; the young men’s hall is full of prayer.” In 1879 
it was reported that there had been several additions to the college 
church at every communion season, beginning with January, and 
that many converts had connected themselves with other churches. 
No year has passed in the history of the University without from 
12 to 70 conversions. 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. 


Organized May 18, 1868, with 18 members. In _ the 
words of one of the members of the Council: “The facts 
have been published, but the joy of the people, the full hearts, 
the tearful eyes, cannot be told. Methodists and Baptists and 
Christians of other churches seemed to be as full of joy as those 
who formed the little band.” One year later the membership was 38, 
fifteen of the new members uniting on profession. $100 was raised. 
One preaching station and 13 mission Sunday-schools were connect- 
ed with the church. This church has a well-defined plan of evan- 
gelization, carried out by the students in the Theological Depart- 
ment connected with the college. This department was organized 
in 1872, and has been a power for good each year inthe region 
round about, the students preaching in brush arbors, in the 
woods, with no covering over their heads, or in hastily-erected 
tents, often in the night, by the aid of their fat-pine torches. All 
our churches near Talladegaare the outgrowth of this plan. They 
number eight, the most distant being forty miles away. This 
church is closely connected with Talladega College. The work of 
its students the last year reached 1,200 Sunday-school scholars; in 
past years, in all, 20,000. Out of these schools many Congrega- 
tional churches have grown up. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Organized in 1869 with 16 members. Within the year it was 
increased to 60 members. Rev. Robert Carter, ex-slave of Howell 
Cobb, was its first pastor. ‘Through Mr. Carter’s efforts the city 
of Savannah was induced to grant to the church a lot worth from 
$1,500 to $2,000. Thischurch was obliged to worship for several 
years in the chapel of Beach Institute, but it proved the nucleus 
of a cluster of churches which have grown to be vigorous branches. 
In 1875 the corner-stone of the new building was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The terrible visitation of yellow fever delayed 
the erection of the building and it was not finished until 1877. 
Revivals are reported in 1879 and 1880; and again in 1884, when 
100 persons were converted and 50 joined the church. The 
membership is now nearly 200. 


MARION, ALA. 


The church at Marion, Ala., was organized the first Sabbath 
in January, 1870. In July, 1871, it determined to build. Itthen 
had 33 male members, all so poor as to have considerable difficulty 
in providing the means of support. The American Missionary 
Association gave a lot worth $100, and $860 in cash. Citizens 
of Marion contributed in money and work, $245; friends at the 
North, $260. The members themselves did the work and wrung 
the rest out of their own poverty, giving in work and money 
$1,462. In the eighteenth week after they entered the woods to 
cut the sills, the house, worth over $3,000, was dedicated, and of 
the seven houses of worship in Marion—one of them costing four 
times as much—this is admitted to be the best, in construction 
and inside finish. 


DUDLEY, N. C. 


Organized March 9, 1870, with 16 members. The building 
used as a school-house and church cost $2,250. The greatest care 
and economy were used in its erection, and it was one of the best 
buildings of its size owned by the Association. This building 
was burned February. 20, 1871. The pastor thus graphically de- 
scribes the mourning over the ruined edifice and the very marked 
— of the white people : 
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‘‘ When all was over, in the stillness of midnight by the smoking ruins we 
knelt and gave our cause into the hands of God. The bell had fallen in the 
early part of the fire, and no alarm could be rung; but many aching hearts were 
there, and we thought of and prayed for the 150 children who to-morrow would 
be without books or school; and especially for the 200 who Sabbath after Sab- 
bath came to hear God’s word and fill the church, but cancome no more. 

‘¢T must speak of the kindness of the white people. They have invited us 
to use their building every Sabbath. They have contributed about $500 toward 
the erection of our new building, and that, too, when their own church needs 
every dollar expended on it to make it as comfortable as the one they are helping 
us to erect for the colored people. : 

‘‘The most of those who subscribed are of that political party usually 
thought at the North to be either indifferent or opposed to the progress of the 
negro. This sympathy is allthe more marked from the pains taken to express 
it. At this season of the year, and especially the present year, there is but very 
little money in this country. Yet they are anxious to pay their subscriptions, 
and some even take the pains to come miles to bring the money. 

‘‘The colored people are also in earnest in the work themselves. One 
member of my church has subscribed $40, and paid most of it already.” 


That same year saw upon the same site the best country church 
edifice in that part of North Carolina. In 1878 a deep religious 
interest is reported, and 17 united with the church. Present mem- 
bership 73. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Organized May 3, 1870, with 11 members. This church, in 
its infancy, did not make rapid progress, for in 1878 there were 
but 17 members. But in 1881 Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, did some special seed-planting in giving $3,300 to build the 
house, and “Christ’s Church ” was dedicated March 12, 1881. This 
house will seat 450 persons, is 72x36 feet, and measures 22 feet 
in the clear. It has a tower rising 100 feet from the street below, 
and is the highest object in the city, and the first seen on ap- 
proaching the city from the Sound. At the dedication were 
forty or fifty of the best white citizens of the city. 

This church has had several seasons of refreshing, one during 
the past year, and now numbers 122. 


McLEANSVILLE, N. C. 


The church at Allemance, (afterwards McLeansville,) was 
organized in 1872 with 30 members. About 15 were added 
that same year. The congregation met in a ruinous building and 
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its first meeting-room is worthy of passing notice, as described by the 
leader: “My assembly room was novel. It was a ‘large upper 
room’ in an old factory where were made guns and army wagons 
for the Confederacy. Istood by a window, or where was once 
one, though dashed out by General Sherman’s men. The creek 
that once turned the machinery sent up its soft rippling song to 
blend with our exercises. At intervals among the oaks came 
stealing up the sweet voice of song, while some walked back to 
the deeper forests to pray.” Some came six miles every Sabbath. 
In selecting a site for the building to be erected it seemed best 
to locate nearer the railroad, and so ten acres were selected a few 
milesfrom McLeansville, which accounts for the change of name. 
The new house was built at a cost of $1,500. When the seating of 
the house was reached, the best place to house the lumber was found 
to be in the old factory, where were once made the muskets to 
shoot Yankees, and the very man who was proprietor of the shop 
and had charge of the work in those terrible times made the church 
seats. Several thousand good black walnut gun-stocks were on 
hand at the “surrender,” and several of them were cut up for 
dowels to hold the seats together. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Organized May 12, 1872, in the midst of a revival. Twenty- 
six joined'on that Sabbath and five on the following Sabbath. 
The church increased numerically 100 per cent. in one year. 
The chapel was built in 1873, on faith. The pastor writes at that 
time: ‘“ We commenced the work without knowing where the 
funds were coming from except what was pledged by the Associa- | 
tion—the ground and $1,000. Several times I have been without 
anything to pay my hands, but have gone forward with the work, 
trusting to God to send the money as needed, and it has come at 
just the time that I must have it.” The building was dedicated in 
October and a praise service was held at night. The house cost a 
little over $3,000, and is pronounced a gem of beauty. That 


year they raised $197.50, sent $10 to the Mendi. Mission, $10 to 


Talladega College, furnished their church with chairs, carpet for 
pulpit, hymn-books and gas reflectors. 


HISTORY OF THE 
McINTOSH, GA. (MIDWAY.) 


Organized July 27, 1874, with 103 members. . This new or- 
ganization was composed largely of the former colored members 
of the old Midway Church, formed in 1752, who emigrated with 
their pastor first from Dorchester, England, to Dorchester, Mass., 
thence to Dorchester, 8. C., and finally to Midway. The white 
members abandoned their plantations, which were largely sold to 
their former slaves. Many of these slaves had been members of 
this old church, and it was from these 108 members that the call 
came to be organized into a church by themselves. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHURCH PROGRESS. 


Without continuing the details of the planting of individual 
churches, we group in more general statements the progress of our 
church work. 

The Annual Report for 1882 says: ‘Through these 
seventeen years since the war our churches have come on from 
two or three tonumber 83. Nor are these merely skeleton 
churches. Every one of these 83 has a pastor, except one whose 
pastor died recently. Of the 73 ministers who serve these 
churches, 22 are from the North and 51 are native preachers. 
Every one of these churches, except seven, owns its own house of 
worship or chapel. Some of these are rude in structure: the 
most are plain: five or six are of brick and are of commanding ap- 
pearance. Nor for young churches are these deficient in numbers. 
They have an average membership of 68, while the average mem- 
bership of the Congregational churches west of the Mississippi 
River is only 45, and of all west of Pennsylvania, 63.” The 
Annual Report of 1885 says; “ Heretofore the average number 
of churches organized each year has been six. This year the 
number runs up to seventeen. Of the 89 pastors who have min- 
istered to our 112 churches, 30 were from the North and 59 were 
raised up in our own institutions in the South.” 

The last Annual Report (1890) gives the number of churches 
as 128 and the number of church members, 7,978. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Various causes delayed the missionaries of the American Mis 
sionary Association in the formation of ecclesiastical bodies ; the 
great distances, expense of travel, and small salaries. But at length 
a meeting was convened in Chattanooga, Tenn., November 24th, 
1870, being, as it chanced, the sixth anniversary of the “ Battle of 
the Clouds,” on Lookout Mountain. 

There were present 17 ministers and 5 delegates representing 
the churches in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina and Tennessee. A Corresponding Secre- 
tary anda District Secretary of the Association were also present. 
Nearly all the ministers were appointees of the Association. 
Three days were spent delightfully and profitably. Facts encour- 
aging and otherwise in regard to the condition of the colored people 
were spread out, the unanimous conviction being expressed that 
more must be done to utilize what has already been done, and to 
save the people from the dangers besetting them from intemper- 
ance, unchastity, popery, and the hostility of their former masters. 
Cheering accounts were given of the transforming power of 
Christian schools, and of the young churches formed of intelligent 
and pious members. 

But the main object of the meeting was to consider the pro- 
priety of organizing Associations and Conferences in the South. 
Such an Association had been formed in the early part of that 
-year in Louisiana, and it was, after full consideration, decided to ask 
the churches to unite in the fellowship of State bodies. This ad- 
vice was accepted and the following organizations exist, having 
been formed in the order named. 

Lovistana ConGREGATIONAL Association, January 26, 1870. 

Centra Soutu, (Tennessee, etc.) October 25, 1871. 

SoutH Wrst Texas Assocration, December 4, 1871. 

ConGREGATIONAL Association of ALaBama, April 6, 1876. 

Grorcia ConerecationaL AssooraTion, December 12, 1878. 

Norta Carorina ConFerencr, May 26, 1879. 

Mississipr1 ConareGaTionaL Association, March 31, 1883. 

ARKansas State Association, October 25, 1887. 


In 1887 the Grore1a Untrep ConFERENCE was organized, 
formed of white churches that had been Congregational Metho- 
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dists and Protestant Methodists. It adopted the Congregational 
polity and creed, and was made up of several local conferences. 
Efforts were soon made to unite this new body in ecclesiastical re- 
lations with the “ Georgia Association ” which had for years been 
recognized by successive National Councils as the Congregational 
organization of the State. 

The matter was referred to the National Council of 1889, and 
after full discussion, the Council, with the free consent of the dele- 
gates of the Georgia Association, admitted to membership the dele- 
gates from the two local conferences that were present, but de- 
clined to receive to full membership the delegate of the Georgia 
United or General Conference, as not being entitled to recognition 
asa State body. That delegate was given a seat as an honorary 
member. The Council then re-affirmed the historic position of 
Congregationalism as that of “ unswerving allegiance to the doc- 
trine that God had made of one blood all the nations of the earth; 
that every Christian without regard to race, color or language, is 
the peer of every other Christian in the rights which appertain to 
membership in the church of Christ ;” and it declared that it ad- 
mitted the “ before-named delegates of the Congregational Con- 
ference in Georgia to membership in this body in the belief that 
they also stand with us on this ground ; and in, the expectation that 
they will use the utmost of their endeavors at home to realize 
and manifest this fact in the promotion of organic union among 
the Congregational Churches of that commonwealth.” 

To carry out the recommendation of the Council, a meeting of 
the Georgia Association was held at Athens, Ga., Nov. 5, 1890, at 


which a committee on union was appointed to meet delegates 


from the District Conferences and it was decided that, should a 
plan for union be agreed upon, before its adoption, it should be 
submitted to the churches and require the acquiescence of three- 
fourths of them before adoption. 

On December 3, 1890, a meeting was held in Atlanta, at which 
both the white Conferences and the colored Association were rep- 
resented in equal ratio. A new organization was formed, entitled, 
“Tar GENERAL ConvENTION oF THE ConcREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
of Georgia.” Its constitution is Congregational, no distinction - 
is made on account of color, and it was adopted with entire 
unanimity. The approval of a majority of the churches has been 
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secured, and thus an organization has been formed embracing the 
Congregational churches of Georgia. 


ARRANGEMENT WITH THE A. H. M.S. 


Questions having arisen respecting the fields occupied by the 
American Home Missionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association, a committee of ten persons was chosen by the two 
societies, to whom the matter was referred. This committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D.D., Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Rev. Geo. L. Walker, D.D., A. 8, Barnes, Esq., and 8. B. Capen, 
Esq., on the part of the A. H. M.S., and of Rev. J. L. Withrow, 
D.D., Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., Rev. D. O. Mears, 
D.D., Pres. S. C. Bartlett and Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., on the 
part of the Association, met in Springfield, Mass., Dec. 11, 1883, 
and after careful deliberation agreed unanimously upon several rec- 
ommendations as a basis of mutual co-operation. . These recommen- 
dations were subsequently more fully considered by the Executive 
Committees of the two societies, and a paper was drawn up enlarg- 
ing with practical details the basis agreed upon at Springfield. 

This paper was adopted by both societies in 1884, and may be 
thus briefly summarized: - Both societies are national; the prin- 
cipal work of the A. H. M.S. is church planting in the West and 
Southwest ; its school work is exceptional, and whenever it can be 
properly done, is to be transferred to the Association ; the field of 
the A. M. A. is educational and church work in the South among 
both races, and also among the Indians, and the Chinese on the 
Pacific Coast : neither society shall establish churches in localities 
occupied by the other without mutual conference and agreement; 
transfers of work may be made and acommon superintendent may 
be employed; neither society will sustain a church that will not 
admit to membership colored persons suitably qualified; the con- 
tributions for the South shall flow mainly through the channels of 
the A. M. A., and a large share of the funds of the A. H. M.S. 

shall be spent in the West and Southwest. 


TEMPERANCE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Temperance efforts in all our schools and churches are syste- 
matically made. Text-books on the principles of temperarfte are 
introduced as a part of the regular course of study, and lectures, 
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addresses, periodicals and temperance organizations are employed 
in every available way to prevent the growth of intemperance and 
to reform the inebriate. 

Bands of Hope have been organized in all our schools and the 
students, when they go out to teach in the summer, enter heartily 
into the temperance work in the community where the school 
is located. Temperance concerts and entertainments are also 
given. We quote a few extracts from letters: 

‘*T think there is not one in the school who has not signed the pledge.” 

*¢ Some 200 in all have signed the pledge and new names are added at every 
meeting.” | 

‘* For more than two months we have had weekly meetings on the subject 
of temperance, attended by large audiences.” 

‘** We organized a temperance'society early in our work here and it has never 
died out. Several years ago we gave the control into the hands of the young 
people; being only members for service when needed. They have changed names 
and banners and badges more than once, but the object has always been the 
same.” 
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MOUNTAIN WORK. 


Christian work among the white people of our country is no new 
departure in the history of the American Missionary Association. 
Indeed, it is almost essential that there should be this department 
of work in order to carry out the fundamental ideas of the churches 
through the Association. To draw the “color line” in favor of 
the darker races is just as objectionable as to draw it in favor of 
the white race. Missionary effort should break down, and not 
build up the middle wall of partition, that separates in the king- 
dom of Christ between the children of the kingdom. This prin- 
ciple was recognized from the very first by the American Mission- 
ary Association. Indeed, the earlier labors of the Association were 
among the white people in the home mission fields in the West and 
South. Many important Western churches were nursed in their 
infancy by this Association. When the successful close of the war 
opened the prison doors of four millions of negroes, it offered the 
grandest opportunity possible for Christian work, and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association put in the larger efforts among these 
people. The mountain work is the natural and even inevitable 
complement of the other departments of work. 


THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 


A glance at the region in which these Highlanders of our 
Southern States are found accentuates the magnitude of the field. 
Roughly stated, this region is two hundred and fifty miles wide by 
five hundred miles long—a region nearly twice as large as that 
occupied by all the New England States: larger than Great Britain 
and Ireland, or the kingdom of Italy. Two hundred and fifty 
counties, lying in eight different States, are comprised in these 
limits. There are three distinct topographical conditions in this 
mountain region: the valleys of the large rivers ; the foot-hills, or 
knobs, as they are called ; and the higher mountain ranges. Along 
these valleys railroads have run for many years. Thrifty villages 
and bustling cities have grown up. The inhabitants are intelligent 
people possessing schoolhouses and churches and much the condi- 
tions of other communities. 

The knobs represent the intermediate condition between the in- 
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telligent people of the valleys and the painfully ignorant people in 
the higher mountains. Itis essential that this condition of society 
should be borne in mind, that the literature concerning the moun- 
tains be not misunderstood. James R. Gilmore, probably the 
most careful student of this mountain region who has written con- 
cerning them, estimates the total population to be two millions five 
hundred thousand. 


THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE. 


The history of this mountain people is honorable and heroic. 
They fought on many Revolutionary battle-fields. At King’s 
Mountain their desperate valor won a signal victory over the Eng- 
lish troops, and * turned the tide of battle in favor of the Colonies,” 
as Thomas Jefferson affirms. The present generation have the ele- 
ments of heroism that you would expect to find among children of 
such heroic ancestors. Their history in the war of the Rebellion 
was brave and thoroughly patriotic. They were loyal to the flag 
and country, almost unanimously, putting one hundred and seventy 
thousand brave men into the Union army. Although never slave- 
holders to any large degree, slavery was their curse, and they were 
stranded as the tide of civilization drifted by the foot of their 
hills. They have been left substantially without schools and with 
comparatively few and meagre church buildings. Missionary work 
in this region has been largely school work. This was necessary 
on account of the needs and peculiar conditions of the people. 
The public schools in this region offer little more than an excuse 
for instruction. 


EARLIER EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS. 


Berea College, situated in the edge of this mountain region, 
has accomplished a noble work, and won a victory over caste 
distinction and race prejudice. We have already detailed the 
heroic efforts of Rev. Mr. Fee and others in the establishment 
of this institution. We now present the equally touching story 
of another of these pioneer missionaries. Rev. J. O. Richardson 
established a mission at Rockhold, Ky., in 1857. He opened 
a school; his work was successful. Into his school he put a libra- 
ry for the use of his pupils. In this library there was a volume of 
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- Wesley’s sermons and, among these, one against the sin of slavery. 

| This book got into the hands of a pro-slavery family. It was told 

: that the preacher was teaching anti-slavery doctrine. Excitement 
in this back mountain region was intense. A mob was organized. 
They seized this missionary, bound him, beat him, and took him 
some two miles over the mountains and threw him into a cabin, 
and left two men as guards at the doors. They intended to re- 
turn and inflict sorer punishment and perhaps hang him. Two 
mountain lads, brothers, heard of this outrage. They were pupils 
of this godly school-master and loved him. They took out their 

, teacher, cut the cords that bound him, and while he and his terrified 
wife at his side climbed the mountain, pushing their way to the Ohio 
river, these stalwart mountain lads kept back the mob with the 
threatening use of their unerring rifles. This missionary and his hero- 
ic wife finally reached the river and escaped. Now for the wonderful 
climax to that history. We have recently organized a Congrega- 
tional Church where these thrilling scenes occurred. Among the 
original members who united in the bonds of freedom-loving Con- 
gregationalism were these two men, who, when boys, defended this 
teacher at the risk of their own lives. <A neat little church stands 
near this prison cabin of the past, and the bell that hangs in its 
belfry, whose tones fall now upon no slave’s ear, was contributed 
by the wife of this first missionary to this mountain region. 


RENEWAL OF WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
WILLIAMSBURG, KENTUCKY. 


In 1882, the people of Williamsburg, Kentucky, under the leader- 

ship of Rev. A. A. Myers, a pioneer missionary of the American Mis- 

sionary Association, organized a church and built a “* church-house.” 
It was one of the first framed meeting-houses built in this beautiful 
mountainregion. The next year a building was erected for an Acad- 
emy, and the school was opened. The point selected for this early 
educational enterprise was strategic. Williamsburg is the county- 
seat of Whitley County, and was crowded with mountain peope 
on court days. Thereport of this new movement was.carried over 
the mountain sides, as the crowds that gathered at Williamsburg 
scattered to their homes. Many mountain men, seeing that a bet- 
ter day was dawning for them and their children, heartily co-opera- 
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ted in this movement. Williamsburg Academy was the first school 
planted in this mountain region, and its history has been one of 
progress and growth. Last year three hundred and seventeen child- 
ren and youth were gathered in this one institution and enjoyed the 
excellent advantages afforded here. 

In the central Academy at Williamsburg, in addition to a 
thorough course of instruction in the ordinary branches taught in 
such an academy, a department of industrial training has been in- 
troduced, in which skill in handicraft is secured by the pupils. 
This branch of instruction is not “ manual training” so-called, 
simply the development of skill in the use of the hands, but it 1s 
properly industrial training. Its purpose is the development of 
the mind and the broadening of character by this form of train- 
ing. Trades are taught with considerable thoroughness. In the 
carpenter’s shop, tables and desks, and other house and school 
furniture are made, under the direction of a competent instructor 
in wood-working. There is also a printing office, where pupils 
may learn to set type and gain the rudiments of the printer’s art. 
In the girl’s department, domestic industry is taught, and syste- 
matic instructions are given in different departments of house- 
keeping. This department provides employment for worthy 
students who are dependent upon their own resources while pur- 
suing their academic studies. It ulso sends out the students who 
complete this course, fitted not only to teach school, but, in many 
instances, to erect plain cottages, to become editors and publishers 
of newspapers; or, if girls, competent managers of households. 
The graduates, also, of this school, are very largely affecting the 
public schools in all that region, as very many of them become 
teachers. This unrecorded, but most direct advantage secured to 
the public instruction of the State from this school, is of im- 
mense value. The old “ blab” school is giving way to well-taught 
public schools, and this change is largely wrought throught the 
influence of these schools planted in this mountain region. 


ENLARGEMENT. 


The enlargement of the work among the mountain people has 
been rapid, and has followed largely along the lines of the rail- 
roads, which are opening that region to enterprise and education. 
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We will group the places which we have entered with schools 
and churches along these lines, or connect them with the great 
mountain ranges that constitute so marked a feature of that sec- 
tion of our country. 


ALONG THE LOUISVILLE. AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 


The first teachers who went into Williamsburg, drove by stage 
from Pine Knot, twenty-four miles away. There was no access 
by railroad to this mountain town at that time. Williamsburg 
has now become the center of the work lying along the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. Along the Knoxville branch of this 
line of railroad, houses of worship have been built at Corbin, 
Woodbine, Rockhold and Pleasant View, Kentucky ; and at Jel- 
lico, Tennessee. . A little off from the railroad there are also 
churches at Carpenter and Marsh Creek, Kentucky; and Pine 
Mountain and Rutherford’s, Tennessee. New railroads have been 
built from Knoxville, tunneling under Cumberland Gap, which 
opened up this new field. Middlesboro, Kentucky, and Cumber- 
land Gap, Tennessee, both have promising work inaugurated. 
Buildings are in the process of erection at these important moun- 
tain centres, and grammar schools in Jellico and Pine Mountain 
furnish advantages for instruction in the rudiments, and act as 
feeders for Williamsburg Academy. ‘The church erected at Car- 
penter is constructed also for school purposes. The church work 
in this field is developing along with the school work, although 
not so rapidly. | 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Leaving this special region of mountain work, we enter 
North Carolina, which has only recently been opened to us. 
Miss Prudden, a devout and self-sacrificing woman, who has given 
many years of her life to the poor in the South, both white and 
black, founded two schools, one at Blowing Rock, and the other 
at Saluda. Finding that they could be much more effectively 
carried on under the direction of a large society, holding the confi- 
dence of the Northern churches, and having the most thorough 
supervision, she placed these schools in the hands of the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association. 
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BLOWING ROCK, 


Blowing Rock is twenty-two miles from the railroad station, 
Lenoir. The mountain road zigzags for nine miles through the 
Blue Ridge in its steady ascent, till Blowing Rock is reached. 
No mountain scenery in the world is more picturesque and beauti- 
ful than that which stretches out before one standing on the sum- 
mit of the Blue Ridge. Along the coves and the mountain sides 
of this beautiful region, the cabins of the mountaineers stand 
somewhat closely together, considering that they are a farming 
population. This school draws from all this region, but only im- 
perfectly meets the want of so large a number of people. 

The course of study includes the useful branches taught in 
grammar schools and below. Few are pursuing higher studies. 
A boarding department for girls is conducted in this school, and 
is crowded with eager pupils. Religious services are held every 
Sabbath. No minister has been employed, although there has 
been great need of regular preaching at this station. The lady 
teachers give Bible readings, and useful instruction on moral and 
ethical questions, and hold Sunday-schools with the pupils. The 
whole influence of the school is thoroughly evangelical, and its 
influence is pushing out all over the mountain side. © 


SALUDA. 


At Saluda a similar condition of things prevails to that at 
Blowing Rock. This school is on the railroad running from 
Spartansburg to Knoxville, and furnishes school privileges for an 
entirely different region from that of Blowing Rock. The pupils 
come many miles over the mountains to attend this school. There 
is a painful demand for a hundred or more new schools in this 
portion of North Carolina, and we have great confidence that the 
vast importance of this work will more and more appeal to the 
churches, and permit us to develop it as the needs of the people 
and the interests of the kingdom of Christ so greatly demand. 


ALONG THE CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


Another field of mountain work distinct from the two already 
sketched, has for its base the line of the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road, which penetrates the mountains a little south of Junction 
City, Kentucky. This railroad runs down the back-bone of this 
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mountain range, its southern terminus being Chattanooga. Along 
the immediate line of railroad in this system of mountain work, 
are stations at Harriman, Deer Lodge, Oak Grove, Annandale, 
Glen Mary, Helenwood, Robbins, Rugby, Briceville, Cold Creek 
and Pioneer. Considerable work is being done-in other counties, 
through the work of the pioneer evangelists. 


ON THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU. 


PLEASANT HILL. 


Pleasant Hill, situated on the Cumberland Plateau, some thirty- 
five miles from Rockwood, has already proved the wisdom of its 
establishment. Beside the school building, used also for church 
services on the Sabbath, there are two excellent buildings used as 
dormitories for boys and girls respectively. This Cumberland 
Plateau is lifted some 1,600 feet toward the sky. The surface is 
undulating and covered with hard-wood timber. Crab Orchard 
aud Black Mountain immediately to the west lift up their rough 
sides, and the long dark back of Walden’s Ridge stretches still 
farther away toward the west, rising from the valley of the Cum- 
berland. No yailkoads penetrate this part of the mountains, the 
nearest railroad statidn being at Sparta. 

Pleasant Hill/was one of the earlier schools planted by the 
Association, and\ its history has been one of healthful growth. 
The pastor of the shurch, who is also principal of the Academy, 
has associated with him three other teachers. Pleasant Hill is 
also the residence of one of the general missionaries laboring among 
the mountain people. Pomona and Crossville are other stations 
along the highway on which Pleasant Hill stands, which runs 
through the Cumberland Plateau. At both the latter places there 
are ministers and teachers, having charge of the religious and edau- 
cational work both of the churches and schools. 


SHERWOOD. 


Sherwood, Tennessee, is a mountain school, situated on the 
railroad running from Chattanooga to Memphis. It is de- 
lightfully situated, and furnishes a centre for a large region. 
Here there are both church and school planted, the influence of 
which is felt over the mountain side. An interesting feature of 
the school is the library, gathered mainly through the efforts of 
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Rev. Stanley E. Lathrop, and contributing very materially to the 
educational work here. Its contents are used both by the pupils of 
the school and others, and are not only meeting but creating a 
taste for good literature. 


GRAND VIEW. 


Leaving Sherwood and going by rail to Chattanooga, and then 
by the Cincinnati Southern R R. to Spring City, we reach the 
terminus of a narrow-gauge road that climbs up the steep mountain 
bluff to Grand View, Tennessee. Here is another large and most 
useful academy planted by the Association. The region itself 
presents a peculiar phase of mountain scenery. From the edge of 
the comparatively level surface of the mountain one overlooks the 
broad valley of the Cumberland, where fertile plantations stretch 
out for miles. Grand View Academy is so situated as to meet the 
needs of the mountain people in all that region, and, also, to offer 
opportunities for education to the youth of thisvalley. It isa very 
strategic point for such a school and promises large results in the 
future. Miss E. B. Emery, an able contributor to our religious 
press, in the Congregationalist for May, 1890, paid the following 


high tribute to the work at Grand View. 

‘No section of this country is growing now like the mineral belt of the 
South, and the growth has only begun. From the very beginning the American 
Missionary Association has shown amazing wisdom and foresight in locating mis- 
sions and schools. A strategic point isGrand View. It lies right in the heart of 
the mineral belt of Tennessee, and in the centre and just above the gigantic awak- 
ening of those mountains and valleys.” 

Grand View Academy has a corps of six teachers, including 


an able principal. There is, also, a minister who is instructor in 
the Biblical department of the school, resident here. The school 
has steadily grown from very small beginnings to the goodly pro- 
portions of a well-sustained Academy. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the value of such a school, or to prophesy with regard to the 
magnitude of its future work. 

Down nearer the Great Smoky Mountains are Athens and Mt. 
Verde, occupied by the Association. This field is only just enter- 
ed; the opportunities for future growth are almost unlimited. 
The Congregational churches, through the Association, have 
special advantages for this work. It is our opportunity to enter 
this ripe field and gather magnificent harvests for the Master. 
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THE INDIANS. 


Some of the earliest labors of the Association were among 
the Indians. The Western Evangelical Missionary Society (of 
Ohio) transferred to it the mission begun in the northern part of 
what is now Minnesota, where the Ojibwas were gathered around 
Leech Lake, Cass Lake and Red Lake. The mission was manned 
largely by consecrated and self-denying students from Oberlin 
College. The privations and dangers of the journey thither, and 
the toils and hardships encountered there are seldom paralleled in 
modern missions. It has been well said that there is probably no 
mission field to-day on the face of the earth more difficult to reach 
than this was at that time. After leaving the bounds of civiliza- 
tion, the missionaries had to travel from 600 to 800 miles of a re- 
gion totally uninhabited by white people. After a short visit at 
home, Mr. Wright (one of the missionaries who still survives) re- 
turned to the mission, taking his young wife with him—their wed- 
ding tour. It was a journey of over a month made in a canoe. - 
They were compelled to walk at intervals twenty-two miles in the 
swamps along the side of the stream until they reached Mr. Bar- 
nard’s station. These walks were varied by sickness; Mr. Wright 
sometimes had chills every day, but at the station he recovered. 
There yet remained twenty miles of their journey, and this was 
undertaken on foot, but soon a snow-storm brought five inches of 
snow. Mrs. Wright was made very lame by the long walk through 
mire and water, over high hills and through gulleys, in snow from 
four to five inches deep. 

Mr. Barnard reports a journey which he made in one of the 
hottest days of the hottest summer, with the musquitoes so thick 
that his little child’s hair was matted and her ears full of blood 
from the stings. Mr. Bardwell, another of the missionaries, told 
of one of his journeys when the musquitoes were so thick that if a 
club were thrown into the air its wake could be seen among them. 
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He tells also of a night when the party of missionaries on their 
journey could find no couch amid the pouring rain except the 
branches of trees, and no hope of fire except from three or four old- 
fashioned friction matches; of the anxiety when one and another 
were drawn through sandpaper and went out; of the prayerful 
suspense when the last was drawn through, and of the gratitude 
when it ignited. A fire was made, and the precious lives were 
saved. 

But not only were there exposures and dangers in the journey- 
ings, but there were toil and self-denial inthe work. The mission- 
aries were compelled to fell the timber, clear the land, build their 
houses, cultivate the soil for themselves, and aid in doing the same 
thing afterwards for the Indians. But all this they did, and saw 
not oniy the industrial habits of the Indians begun, but the schools 
opened for the children, and the church formed in which substan- 
tial work was done. The change wrought can be indicated in a few 
words: When the missionaries went there, the Indians cultivated 
almost no land, and their only domestic animals were dogs. They 
maintained a precarious existence by hunting and fishing and the 
gathering of wild rice, with starvation as no uncommon experience. 
In a few years these Indidns raised their own supplies of corn and 
potatoes, with some to sell to procure other necessaries ; they began 
to build houses for themselves; had the benefit of a saw-mill anda 
grist-mill, with the blessings of a church and boarding-schools. 

The mission was abandoned in 1859. Various causes conspired 
to produce this result; and the supreme demand which was soon 
made upon the Association by its work among the emancipated 
slaves well-nigh absorbed for a time its care and strength. 

When General Grant established his Peace Policy in 1870, the 
attempt was made to secure honest and capable Indian agents. 
To this end he invited the religious and missionary bodies to nomi- 
nate the agents. This Association accepted the duty,in behalf of 
the Congregational churches, of nominating candidates for four 
agencies in 1870, and for eight in 1873, viz.: Chippewa and 
Red Lake, Minn.; Lake Superior and Green Bay, Wis.; Fort 
Berthold and Sisseton, Dak., Skokomish, W. T., and among the 
Mission Indians in California; and while this feature of the 
Peace Policy was in force continued to select and nominate suitable 
persons for these agencies. 
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TRANSFER OF MISSIONS. 


The Association entered anew upon the work of missions 
among the Indians in 1882 by consummating an arrangement with 
the American Board by which it transferred to the Association its 
Indian missions in this country, and the Association withdrew 
from missions in foreign lands. This simplified the work of both 
societies and avoided the necessity of a double appeal to the same 
constituency for the same objects. For six years prior to the 
transfer of missions, the Association had sustained a few mission- 
aries and teachers among the Indians, in connection with its nomi- 
nation and care for agencies. At the time of the transfer these 
consisted of Rev. Myron Eells, son of the venerable pioneer mis- 
sionary, Rev. Cushing Eells, D.D., and a teacher at Skokomish, 
W.T.; Rev. S. G. Wright, missionary at Leech Lake, Minn., and 
Rev. H. T. Cowley, missionary at Spokane Falls, W.T. The As- 
sociation also aided in sustaining Indian pupils at Hampton, Va. 
The transfer from the Board greatly enlarged the Indian work of 
the Association, committing to its care the mission and school at 
the Santee Agency, Neb., with 15 missionaries and teachers, 5 
native pastors and teachers, and 5 workers in the Industrial De- 
partment; the Fort Sully mission and school with one missionary, 
two teachers and six native teachers, with outlying stations on the 
Cheyenne and White rivers ; and the mission and school at Fort 
Berthold, Dak., with one missionary, one teacher and three assist- 
ant missionaries. 

The missions thus received from the American Board had been 
founded by another venerable and esteemed pioneer missionary, 
the late Rev. S. R. Riggs, D.D.; and his two sons, Rev. Alfred 
L. Riggs and Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, are still most efficient mis- 
sionary workers in the field. 

These missions, too, had their early toils and privations. Rev. 
Thomas L. Riggs furnishes the following interesting sketch of the 
early days of the mission at Peoria Bottom, near Fort Sully. 

“Beginning our mission among the Titon Sioux in 1872 involved 
much hardship and real danger. In the woods with an axe, raft- 
ing on the muddy and turbulent Missouri, lifting and fitting the 
green cottonwood logs to place in the station building—all is fresh 
and vivid, even to the soreness and pain in hands and back. I 
could get no help. At that time no white man would hire to work 
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unprotected among the Indians here, and hence, with the uncer- 
tain help of an occasional Indian, a younger brother and I worked 
at Hope Station. We lived as the natives live, on bacon, greasy 
bread and black coffee, an Indian woman, the helper’s wife, cooking 
for us. After the burning heat of the day, we slept onthe ground 
with our rifles under the blankets beside us, and there was need of 
vigilance. Two men were killed at the Agency afew miles away, 
a messenger shot dead quite near by; and at Fort Sully—that 
haven of safety as we regarded it—on the opposite side of the 
river, an officer was shot and severely wounded in the head, with- 
in sight of the Post. 

“We worked on the house week days, and on the Sabbath 
services were held long before I could talk Dakota other than in 
a lame way. The attendance was fitful and uncertain—now a 
houseful and then but one or two dirty children. Then, as they 
would not come to me I went to them. Into their dirty houses 
or smoky tents I took the a b ¢ book, andin this way we gathered 
them in. 

‘* A second station was soon established, and then athird. To 
one of these, that located on Peoria Bottom, selected to be the 
central and home station, the mission family moved at the 
beginning of a winter. The cold weather came early. Our 
house was open and unfinished, and the winds of that November 
pinched and chilled us. The young mother and her lady assistant 
both were taken sick. The river closed and there could be no 
more boats. Our supplies had not reached us. They must be 
hauled nearly 300 miles overland, and for a time the missionary’s 
heart failed him. But the good Father cared for us. The sick 
recovered. We had food for the winter andto spare. Our house 
was made comfortable and warm before the new year. 

‘A school was opened for the young men gathered in the work 
shop. The plane and saw on the bench and the shavings under- 
neath did not prevent study. All began with the abe. The 
women, too, were interested in the sewing school. Soon these 
wanted to learn from books. It became popular to be able to read.” 


PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 


But, omitting farther details of the beginnings, we subjoin a 
brief sketch of the present condition of our Indian work. 
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SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 


This is the most important of our stations and is situated 
twelve miles east of Niobrara, on the Nebraska bank of the Mis- 
souri River. The Santee Normal and Industrial School was 
founded nineteen years ago and has grown into one of the largest 
Indian training schools in the country, while its standard is 
very high. Located on the hillside, one sees on approaching 
ita group of eight large buildings, two of which are of modern 
architecture. Six of these buildings may be called Cottage Homes. 
The Dakota Home, under the supervision of a matron, is for the 
large girls, where are taught sewing, fancy work and ironing. The 
Young Men’s Hall is similar in purpose, while the Boys’ Cottage 
and the Birds’ Nest are separate buildings for the younger children. 
Whitney Hall is a new building, erected from funds donated by a 
gentleman in New England by that name, and is used for the 
more advanced boys, and as a residence for the local treasurer of 
the Association. 

The dining hall is the largest structure of all, the main part 
being 42x92, three stories. Here is found a dining hall with a 
seating capacity of 200 at tavle, the kitchen, bakery and laundry, 
while the second story is for teachers and employés, and when com- 
pleted, the third story will contain rooms for the older girls. 
The boys and girls have their various duties to perform here—as 
assistant cooks, waiters, dishwashers, bakers, etc., to which they 
are detailed for a month and relieved and placed in different ca- 
pacities. They are cheerful in their work, are fed well, though 
the food is plain, and everything goes along smoothly under per- 
fect discipline. 

In connection with the school are a printing office, carpenter’s 
shop, shoe-shop, blacksmith’s shop and a large farm; also a normal 
department for the education of native Indian teachers, and a 
theological department for the education of native missionary 
workers. There is alsoa native church. The three out-stations in 
connection with our work here are Bazille Creek, where for several 
years the Association has held a preaching service, but where re- 
cently the Christian Indians have organized for themselves an in- 
dependent church; Ponca, where the Association has a white 
missionary and teacher in co-operation with the Government; and 
Upper Ponca, on the Missouri River. 
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OAHE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


At the Oahe Station, located on the east side of the Missouri 
river, fifteen miles above Pierre, we have an Industrial Board- 
ing School, a native church, and in connection with these, eleven 
out-stations. 

These out-stations are largely onthe Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tion, which since the passage of the Dawes Severalty Bill divides 
the territory between the Cheyenne river on the south and the 
Cannon Ball river on the north. There are upon this Reserva- 
tion about 3,000 Indians, and the outstations on this Reservation 
are under the care of Rev. Thomas L. Riggs of Oahe. They are 
Bad River Station, where a church has been organized; two 
stations on the Missouri river; Hope Station, upon the upper 
Moreau river; Remington Mission, further down on the same 
river, supported by Mrs. Remington as a memorial to Robert K. 
Remington; Sankey Mission, 30 miles further south, upon Cherry 
Oreek, a branch of the Cheyenne River—mission building given 
by Mr. Sankey, the evangelist, and a church organized which is 
the child of the native church at Oahe; and five other native out- 
stations in the valley of the Cheyenne River. 


STANDING ROCK, NORTH DAKOTA. 


This station is located sixty miles south of Bismarck, on the 
west bank of the Missouri river, and its out-stations are scattered 
over the whole of this Reservation. Thereservation extends from 
the Cannon Ball river on the north to the Moreau river on the 
south. The Indians are located in little villages on the bottom 
lands of the Cannon Ball, Grand and Missouri rivers, and number 
about 5,000. Thereis at this station a hospital with medical mis- 


sionary and native assistants. This has been found to be a great 


help in reaching the Indians, as it destroys the influence of the 
medicine-man, who is the great opposer of all progress among the 
Indians. At first it was viewed by them with suspicion, and none 
but the Christian Indians patronized it. Later, an old Indian 
chief allowed a very difficult operation to be performed upon his 
son at the hospital, and asa result his life was saved. In Dr. 
Pingree’s last report, she states that over one hundred calls had 
been made for medicine from the dispensary within three days. 
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At this station during the last year, a memorial church building, 
the gift of Mrs. Darling at Northfield, two years ago, has been 
erected and a church of thirty members organized. 

In connection with this station, Miss Collins has her work 
located on Grand river, 35 miles southwest from the central sta- 
tion. Her work during the last year has been one of unusual en- 
couragement, and the Indians‘of her village show a marked prog- 
ress towards civilization. - 

There are also three native out-stations, under the care of Mis- 
sionary Reed, upon this Reservation. One is situated on the Can- 
non Ball river, 30 miles northwest from the central station, the 
missionary in charge being supported by the native Christian 
churches of Dakota. A second is located with Miss Collins on 
the Grand river, being of assistance in her work there. The 
third is located on the Grand river, 15 miles west of the Missouri. 


FORT BERTHOLD, NORTH DAKOTA. 


This station is situated on the Missouri river, 95 miles north- 
west of Bismarck. The Association has here an industrial board- 
ing school for boys and girls, and a church. Upon this Reserva- 
tion are located Mandans, Grosventres and Arickaree Indians, and 
from all these tribes and our out-stations they are gathered into 
this school. 

During the year a new Boys’ Hall has been erected, which has 
increased the capacity of the school about twenty scholars. There 
has been a deep religious interest in connection with this mission, 
and several additions to the native church. At one of the young 
peoples’ prayer meetings, thirty young people, speaking four dif- 
ferent languages, took part in less than twenty minutes. 

The missionary at this point preaches also at the Ree settle- 
ment and at Fort Stevenson. There are two native out-stations, 
the gift of Mr. D. L. Moody, the evangelist. These are at Inde- 
pendence and Elbow Woods. 


ROSEBUD STATION, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


This is the most recent work assumed by the Association 
among the Sioux Indians. It was begun, and has since been sup- 
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ported by the children of our Congregational Sunday-schools. 
There are upon the Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota about 
7,500 Indians, and the station is located at the Rosebud Agency, 
thirty miles north of Valentine, Neb. In connection with this 
mission there are three out-stations. These are the Burrell Sta- 
tion, 80 miles east from the central station; the Northfield Sta- 
tion on Black Pipe Creek, being the gift of several ladies at Mr. 
Moody’s Northfield Convention two years ago; and the Park 
Street Church Station, upon White river, built four years ago, 
and for two years supported by the Park Street Church in Boston. 
During the last year a church has been organized here. 


S’KOKOMISH AGENCY, WASHINGTON. 


Here Rev. Myron Eells has continued his work for years. 
Besides the preaching at this station, the care of the Sunday- 
school and prayer meetings and the pastoral work, in which 
he gets round among his people as often as once in a month, he 
has also the care of the Indian church among the Clallams near 
New Dungeness, the brethren of that station in the pastor’s ab- 
sence maintaining stated worship. The benevolent contributions 
of the Skokomish church of fifty-five members amounted last year 
to $198.15, an average of $3.60 for each member. 


ALASKA MISSION. 


This mission, just planted at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, 
aims to co-operate with other religious bodies in the evangeliza- 
tion of this distant and rude people. The two missionaries, Mr. 
H.R Thornton and Mr.W. T. Lopp, have reached their destination, 
and find an unexpectedly cordial welcome from the people. 

The missionaries reached Port Clarence the day before land- 
ing at Cape Prince of Wales and give this encouraging account 
of their first interview with the natives of Alaska. 


‘*'We found some twenty-four or twenty-five whalers in this port waiting 
for the supplies of coal and provisions brought by our ship. There were also 
two or three hundred Eskimos encamped on the beach, who were engaged in 
trading with the whalers. We have been agreeably surprised by the appearance 
of these natives, many of whom are from Cape Prince of Wales. They have 
very bright, intelligent faces, and seem to be very friendly in point of disposition. 
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Although we still hear stories of ferocity on the part of the Eskimos at the Cape, 
we are inclined to think they are exaggerated, and hope by the blessing of God 
to avoid any serious trouble with them.” 


The next day, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., writes as follows: 


‘“‘ It gives me great pleasure to report that the foundations of your mission 
at Cape Prince of Wales were laid on the afternoon of July 4th and on the 12th 
the house was so near done that Messrs. Thornton and Lopp moved in and 
started housekeeping. The outlook is encouraging.” 


We are happy to make acknowledgment of the voluntary and 
valuable services of several of the carpenters and persons con- 
nected with the whaling vessels lying in the port, in the erection 
of this house. 


OUT-STATIONS. 


These out-stations scattered over the great Sioux Reservation 
in North and South Dakota constitute one of the most interesting 
and promising features of our work among the Indians. They 
are located in the Indian villages, and are in charge of native 
workers who have been educated in our Normal Training School 
at Santee. The mission building is generally made of logs and 
has two or three rooms, costing from four hundred to five hundred 
dollars, and becomes a pattern for all the homes around. The 
missionary spends his mornings in school and Bible work with the 
children ; his afternoons in showing the men how to plant their 
seeds, make their hay and take the first steps towards the civiliza- 
tion that is ahead of them. His wife, in the meantime, goes out 
into the families of the village, giving instruction in household 
duties. Some of her afternoons are spent in gathering the 
mothers into the mission house; one day to aid them to make 
clothes for their children, another day for a mothers’ prayer meet- 
ing; again it may be to give instruction in the care of infants. 
Five of these out-stations have been established within the past 
two years by gifts from friends assembled at Mr. Moody’s mission- 
ary meeting in Northfield, Mass. From these little villages, we 
gather into our boarding, industrial, normal and theological schools 
at the central stations, the children of these native homes, from 
which they return to their villages as teachers, missionaries, far- 
mers, blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers; and the girls, thor- 
oughly equipped in the different branches of house and home 
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work. The need of this kind of work is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing incidents : 

The wife of one of our missionaries found a cook-stove in the house of an 
Indian, but the native housekeeper was still cooking over the open fire outside 
the door. When asked why she did not use the stove, she replies that she 
‘‘can’t make it go, and it fills the room with smoke.” A little further inquiry 
showed that she had been building her fire in the oven instead of on the grate. 

One of our missionaries, when cooking his noon-day meal over an open fire 
in an Indian village, was told by a man that if he would wait a few minutes, he 
would bring him some milk for his coffee. When asked where he would get it, 
he replied that the Government had given him a cow and if he would delay his 
meal a few minutes, he would go out and milk her. When asked if that was 
the way he did, he replied, ‘‘ Why, certainly, whenever I want some milk I go 
out and milk the cow.” The missionary explained to him that, no matter how 
much he might wish the milk, he must only milk the cow when the sun rose in 
the morning and just when it set at night. The man looked at him a moment, 
and then replied scornfully, ‘‘ Do you think I am going to be a slave to that old 
cow?” Six months afterwards when the missionary was there again, he asked 
for some milk, but the man sorrowfully replied, ‘‘I haven’t any.” He found 
the old cow wasn’t going to be a slave to him either. 


THE “CRAZE” AND THE ‘ WAR.” 


The winter of 1890-91 was marked by a disturbance among 
the Sioux Indians in Dakota, which seriously affected our mission 
work there. For two years dissatisfaction had been growing 
among these Indians. This was owing to the resistance of the 
heathen chiefs to the progress of civilization, which they saw was 
undermining their influence. Added to this were complaints 
against the Government, well or ill founded, and the pinching ef- 
fects of short crops. The dissatisfaction was increased by the 
predictions of a false Messiah, and the embers were fanned to a 
flame by the “craze” of fanatical ghost dances. The crisis was 
reached when Government troops appeared at the Pine Ridge 
Agency to arrest the threatened outbreak. A serious Indian war 
seemed impending, but only one actual battle, that at Wounded 
Knee, occurred. 

The effect on our missions was somewhat varied. At the 
Santee Agency, which is over the Dakota line in Nebraska, the ~ 
school suffered only in the detention at home of about one-third 
of the pupils. The Fort Berthold Mission, in the northern part 
of Dakota, and equally removed, was only slightly and indirectly 
affected. The Rosebud Agency was near the center of the dis- 
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turbance at the Pine Ridge Agency, and all active and continuous 
mission work was for a time at astandstill. The Standing Rock 
Agency, which included Sitting Bull’s camp, was greatly dis- 
turbed. This wily and influential chief was arrested, and in an 
attempt by his followers to rescue him, he was killed. The ar- 
rest was made under military authority by a company of Indian 
policemen from Fort Yates, and among these was Little Eagle, a 
converted Indian, and a deacon of our church at Standing Rock, 
who with four others was killed in the attempted rescue. 

In the out-station work the effect was disastrous. Schools and 
missionary efforts in all the districts pervaded by the new faith 
were abandoned. 

Soon after the battle at Wounded Knee, quiet was restored 
and the army was withdrawn. Mission and school work has been 
resumed at all the stations with encouraging prospects. One of 
the most gratifying features was the fact, that in no Indian village 
where there has been active Christian work for any length of 
time, did any large numbers join the hostiles, and very few of the 
Christian Indians were carried away by the ‘‘ craze.” 

The mention of the death of Little Eagle recalls the death of 
his young son a few years before, with his remarkable Christian 
experience and dying testimony, as well as its striking effect in 
securing the conversion of the father. The son, named Harry 
Little- Eagle, was converted while a pupil of the Santee school, 
and died at his father’s home at the Standing Rock Agency. The 


facts are thus given by one of our missionaries : 

Harry Little Eagle died like a hero. No one ever suffered more for four 
months than he, and not once did his faith fail. He prayed, and sang, and 
talked for Jesus, as long as his strength held out. The night before he died his 
voice returned and he said: ‘‘God gave it back to me and told me to talk to the 
people.” Hedid. He2 said: ‘‘Iam going home. God will give me a greater 
work there todo. Donotcry. You must keep a stout heart and give my mes- 
sage to all the people.” Then he prayed, ‘‘O Father, keep a big work for me. 
I have not lived here long. I have only known thee a short time, and I have 
_ been a great sufferer. I have done nothing for thee. Keep some work up there 
forme. I want to help you.” Then he said: ‘‘ Tell Winona, ( Miss Collins, our. 
missionary), to be brave; tell her to have a strong will; tell her to seek out the 
lost ; some will believe and be saved. Tell her to continue to work for the 
people.” I asked, ‘‘ Are you afraid now, when you are so near the water ?” 
‘’ No,” he replied, ‘‘I amin a hurry to go home.” To his father he said: ‘‘ God 
will send you acomforter. I will help prepare a home for you, and my mother, 
and sister, and brother. I shall wait for you.” 
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His father, Little Eagle, seems inspired. New Year’s Day he stood up 
before some Titon Indians and said: ‘‘Iamoneof you. You all know me. 
You allsee me. You see the same body that has been on the war-path with 
you many times; the same body that has been rigged out in paint, and feathers, 
and rattlers, and has danced with you inthe dance. The body is the same, but 
that is all. The part of me that ycur eyes cannot see is not the same. Iam not 
the same. I think differently ; I feel differently ; I plan differently. I like dif- 
ferent things; Iam anewman. My heart is made clean in Christ. When I 
first tried to follow Christ, I was satisfied. I tried to d2 right and I thought 
God would own me. When my boy died he said: ‘ Tell the people that God has 
said: Thou shalt have no God but me. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
steal. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy” Then my heart washeavy, All day and night I sat mute. I said: ‘I 
have done all these things and my boy never did any of them. He will be saved 
and I shall be lost.’ I went to Winona, and told her. Shetold me: ‘My friend, 
if we never had sinned, Christ would not have died. Because you sinned and 
broke God’s laws, Christ died for you. His death makes you his.’ Then light 
came. Yes, I am a sinner, just like the rest of you. We have all done the 
same things. Now I stand here acquitted. Come to Christ. Come to God.” 
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CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


The American Missionary Association was one of the pioneers 
in mission service among the Chinese immigrants to California. 
As early as 1852, Rev. S. V. Blakeslee, under the auspices of the 
Association, undertook to reach and save these heathen strangers 
on a plan substantially the same as that which in later years is 
proving its wisdom by its success—that is, to take advantage of 
their desire to learn the English language to introduce them to 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, instead of requiring their teachers 
to learn Chinese. But Mr. Blakeslee, finding that the Presbyte- 
rians were already on the ground, and were prepared to occupy it 
with special facilities, at length resigned, and the field was frater- 
nally yielded to them. As, however, the number of Chinese im- 
migrants increased, and as they were exposed to the same persecu- 
tion as that endured by the other colored races in this country, the 
Association resumed its work among them. In 1870 Rev. John 
Kimball was appointed Superintendent, assisted by a local * Ad- 
visory Board.” He had under his care that year five teachers. 
After carrying on the work successfully for four years, he re- 
signed, and in 1875 the present efficient Superintendent, Rev. W. 
C. Pond, pastor of the Bethany Church, San Francisco, was 
appointed to the position. In this year a new impulse was given 
to the work by the organization of the ‘‘ California Chinese .Mis- 
sion,” in connection with the General Association of California, 
and as an auxiliary to the American Missionary Association. 
Its officers are; President, Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Secretary, 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, D.D., Treasurer, E. Palache, Esq., and a 
Board of seven Directors. These officers are the valuable coun- 
selors of the Superintendent. 

We subjoin the following sketch of the work from that date 
from the pen of Dr. Pond: 

Two small schools already existed in the outskirts of the city, 
but there was no place of rendezvous for our Chinese brethren, no 
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headquarters for the Gospel campaign in which they desired to 
engage. A small building, well located because on the edge of 
the Chinese quarter, and yet overlooking a pretty square which 
makes the approach, even in the evening, easy for our lady 
teachers, was rented and fitted up for our use. It was no sooner 
opened for mission purposes than it was thronged with pupils. Hav- 
ing ground floor enough as school-rooms, as usually arranged, for 
about seventy-five pupils, it has been made to hold no less than 
three hundred, packed almost as close as ‘sardines in a box, and 
yet every one receiving a few moments of instruction, anda word 
in due season. This extreme size was reached only during that 
crowded influx of Chinese after the passage of the first Exclusion 
Bill, and before it began to be enforced. At present, there are 
often one hundred and forty present, and the average attendance | 
month by month ranges from one hundred and five to one hundred 
and fifteen. [tis now, and, I suppose, during all its existence, (except 
at brief intervals), has been, the largest Chinese Mission School 
in the State, and its “ own hired house” has been made, we be- 
lieve, the birth-place of many souls. 

“ The Congregational Association of Christian Chinese,’’ com- 
menced during that year, is the outgrowth of a “ Chinese Chris- 
tian Class,’ organized in the Third Congregational Church, in 
San Francisco, for the benefit of the Chinese converted in con- 
nection with its mission work. Its primary design was to receive 
careful teaching and instruction prior td baptism and reception to 
the church. This idea is still central. To show the work of the 
Association, let me quote from an address delivered by Jee Gam 
at our Annual Meeting: 


The benefits of this Association are many. It does the work of a Christian 
church ; provides for the study of the Bible, for public and social worship, for 
organized Christian work, for a healthful and genial discipline of its members, 
and besides, it provides shelter for the homeless, and nursing in sickness, and 
Christian burial of the dead. This Association has fifteen branches in different 
parts of California, and one in Arizona. The total membership is 602, besides 
which we know of at least one hundred who have given up idol worship, but 
whose circumstances prevented them from joining the Association. This Asso- 
ciation bears its own expenses. For the last five years our contributions for 
different Christian objects has averaged $2,500 annually. 

On reviewing our reports I find that thirty-six mission schools 


have been maintained for longer or shorter periods during the 
seventeen years. Ofthese, eighteen are now in operation. Where, 
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then, some will ask, are the other eighteen? Some were under- 
taken as experiments and did not succeed. Some would have sue- 
ceeded but that the only teacher suitable and available moved away, 
and the work weut with her. Some did a grand work for awhile, 
but the migratory habits of the Chinese took the pupils away. 
Some succumbed to financial pressure. But meanwhile the seed 
was sown and the harvests from missions discontinued have not yet 
ceased to appear. 

It would be impossible to state with even approximate accuracy 
the number of Chinese who have been more or less under the in- 
fluence of our work, but it would be far within the line of safety 
to call it 10,000. It would be equally impossible to say how many 
have been led into the life eternal, but a profession of this has been 
made by over 800. Of these, 135 have been baptized and received 
to Bethany church, and | should think fully 100 to other churches. 
But many are not thus received, some because we do not see sufi- 
cient evidence of conversion, many because they go to China or 
elsewhere out of reach of churches. 

These Chinese brethren, self-prompted, without any suggestion 
from me, organized in 1886 a Chinese Missionary Society all their 
own. It was not absent from my thoughts, but I scarcely realized 
that the time was ripe for it, when our brethren brought it before 
me fully organized and with quite a fund already in its treasury. 
It has now commenced work in China. Its first investment was 
no less than $1,125, placed in the hands of Joe Jet, a man truly 
characterized as a “much loved brother, a devoted Christian, 
a man. of ability, zeal and discretion,” himself brought into light 
and trained for Christian work in our own mission. 

In regard to the character of these converts, a few incidents 
may not be out of place : 


A PASTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


Dr. McLean writes of those in his church: ‘‘In all respects they are as in- 
telligent in their Christian hope, as consistent in their Christian work, as faith- 
ful in their Christian life, as any other equal number taken at random out of our 
one thousand members. They are sharp to detect inconsistency. ‘No prayer 
to-night; you ’fraid to pray last time,’ said one of the members to the lady mis- 
sionary who at the previous public service had shirked that duty by telling him 
to sing all the more. But it was never so again.” 
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OHRISTIAN OONSISTENOY. 


‘Do you drink liquor, do you gamble?” said a lady in St. Paul to a Chi- 
nese house servant whom she was investigating. ‘‘Menodrink; meno gamble ; 
me Christian Chinee.” In two months came the turn of the lady to entertain the 
society of progressive euchre. The next morning she found her servant’s bun- 
dle packed. ‘‘ Why do you go?” she asked. ‘‘ When I came, you ask me, do 
you drink, do you gamble? [I said, no. Last night, at your party, you had 
wine-drinking and gambling. Meno stay; me no Melican heathen; me Chris- 
tian Chinee.” 


FORBEARANCE. 


One day Mrs. Lum Foon was riding in a street-car, seated near the door. 
As the car stopped a boy jumped upon the platform and spit in her face and 
then jumped off.. The angry flush mounted to her cheek. Another impulse 
took possession of her and she said: ‘‘I forgive him, for Christ has forgiven 
my sins.” She and her husband, who had acquired a competence, afterwards 
went back to China as self-supporting missionaries. 


THE FARTHEST ANOESTOR. 


Hong Sing says: ‘‘Confucius only can tell us between good and bad, but 
not able to melt our heart, to inspire our spirit, but Jesus only can. Since we 
found Jesus we stop to speak the bad word, stop to gamble and smoke opium. 
Our Confucius tells us to search out and worship our farther ancestor. But that 
does not go far enough. We search and find God for our farthest ancestor, 
and we must worship that only one God, which is in heaven, who made the 
heaven and the earth.” 


Our missions at the present time are located at Fresno, Los An- 
geles, Marysville, Oakland, Oroville, Petaluma, Riverside, Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, San Francisco, (Central, Barnes and West) San- 
ta Barbara, Santa Cruz, Stockton and Ventura. 
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BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


When, in 1861, the Association entered upon its large mission 
field in the South, the help of Christian women became necessary. 
As teachers and missionaries they shared largely in the work 
among the Negroes, and when in each succeeding year hundreds 
of these brave women went out from the churches, a widespread 
interest was felt in their self-denying labors, leading to the or- 
ganization of sewing circles and freedmen’s aid societies. But 
the work of uplifting was found to be a slower process than that 
of emancipating, and enthusiasm waned. Frequent appeals were 
therefore made for the aid of Christian women of the North, and 
in 1873 a form of constitution was prepared for the organization 
in the churches of women’s societies auxiliary to the Association. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association in 1874, the ladies 
held a conference upon the best methods of co-operation. Fre- 
quent reports of woman’s work were made in our monthly maga- 
zine, and in 1877 there hegan specific work on the part of the 
ladies in the churches for the support of special lady missionaries. 
At the Annual Meeting in 1878 the Association added to its pro- 


gramme a woman’s meeting, at which ladies from the South gave 
reports of the condition of the field. During the next few years 


marked progress was made in the special effort for the support of — 
lady missionaries, and missionary operations were emarged by 
more direct effort for women among the blacks, for the mountain 
people of the South, and by the adoption of the Indian field. A 
corresponding growth of interest was manifested in the North. 
The work at length assumed such proportions as to call for a 
special department, and experience and knowledge of the field 
made it evident that this department could be best utilized by 
forming it not outside, but within the direct control of the Asso- 
ciation, thus adjusting it fully to our established methods. Ac- 
cordingly in 1883 the Bureau of Woman’s Work was formed. 
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From 250 to 300 ladies are engaged in the work of the Asso- 
ciation every year, and it is estimated that not less than 3,000 have 
been in this service. 

The thrill of foreign missions has come from woman’s work 
for women, resulting in ninety or one hundred thousand dollars a 
year put by the women into each of several missionary boards. 
With less of publicity and with more of personal exposure and 
ostracism, there has been in the South a movement on the part of 
women sublime indeed. It has been, too, for a people whose 
original paganism had been modified only by the system of slave- 
holding. It has been also by the same process—school teaching, 
Bible reading, house-to-house visitation, instructing mothers and 
daughters in the duties growing out of the mysteries of their own 
being; and, as a result, thousands upon thousands of youth have 
come forward into intelligence and virtue; multitudes of homes 
have been purified; scores of young men have been led into the 
ministry, and a generation of youth by these examples have been 
taught a reverence for woman, which has become a hidden power 
of their life. The same is true of woman’s influence among 
the Indians. Some of the best missionary work among the Indians 
is being done by women, married and unmarried. 

The object of the Buteau is to make known the condition of 
the women for whom the Association labors, and to solicit woman’s 
aid in their behalf, urging a contribution of money from the 
women of every Congregational Church as well as the usual help 
of the needle. 

‘The Woman’s Bureau has proved an effective agency in all 
our work, opening new channels for the missionary activity of the 
women of the North, imparting direct information, assigning 
special fields, and strengthening the bond between the mission- 
aries and the churches. Thirty-four Woman’s Missionary State 
Organizations are now in co-operation. 
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FINANCES. 


The income of the Association was smallat first. None of the 
large denominations of Christians indorsed it, and few of the 
churches had it on the list for regular contributions. Its donors 
were mainly individuals of strong anti-slavery convictions. The 
influences which gradually produced the increase of its resources 
were the growth of the anti-slavery sentiment and the increased 
demand for mission work that should lend no sanction to slavery ; 
the emancipation of the slaves and the call for a large effort for 
their enlightenment ; a renewed zeal for African evangelization ; 
an interest in the Indians and Chinamen on the Pacific coast ; and 
the opening avenues for work among the white people of the 
South. Special agencies assisted in gathering the results which 
these influences produced. 

Marked by decades, the statement may thus be summarized : 

First Drecapr, 1847-1856. The receipts for the first year were 
$11,328, rising somewhat steadily to $49,818 in the last year. 
Several auxiliary societies formed in different parts of the country 
aided in collecting funds. 

Seconp Dercapr, 1857-1866. The first seven years showed 
little advance‘in receipts, but the closing years witnessed a decided 
increase. Beginning with $47,190 in 1857, the figures sprang up 
to $95,395 in 1864, to $134,181 in 1865 and to $253,045 in 1866, 
the year after the war. The aid of the Free-Will Baptists, the 
Wesleyans, the Congregationalists in this country and friends in 
Great Britain, contributed to this increase. 

Tuirp Dercapr, 1867-1876. This was a marked erain the 
financial history of the Association, showing in the first five years 

a great enlargement of income, reaching $420,769 in 1870, fol- 
lowed by a growing indebtedness and a diminished’ income. The 
debt touched its highest point, $96,559, in 1875, and the income in 
1876 was only $264,709. 3 
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The sources of the increased receipts in the first five years were 
the same that yielded so largely in the closing year of the last 
decade, and in addition to them were the large gifts of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and the ingatherings of the Jubilee Singers. 

The debt is traceable in part to the nature of the heavy receipts 
of the first five years. Those coming from the Freedmen’s Bureau 
could be expended only in buiidings (2. ¢., in new plant). The 
necessities of the work at that time also requiring permanent insti- 
tutions, the current expenses were greatly increased. The touch- 
ing songs of the Jubilee Singers began to yield large returns in 
1872, but these were also used in the purchase of land and in the 
erection of Jubilee Hall. Our treasury was, moreover, drawn 
upon to some extent to supplement the earnings of the Singers in 
completing the building, as well as to meet the increased current 
expenses of the institution as thus enlarged. On the other hand, 
the general receipts of the Association were heavily reduced, 
owing to the discouragement of the North in regard to the meas- 


ures of reconstruction, and to the unusual stringency of the times. 


Fourta Dercapr, 1877-1886. This decade was begun by 
determined efforts for the payment of the debt. Special appeals 
were made, salaries were reduced, calls for enlargement were 
refused, assets in the form of bonds and lands which had come to 
us through gift or legacy were sold, and in 1879, by the blessing 
of God, the debt was fully paid! Subsequently the large gift of 
Mrs. Stone for new buildings so greatly needed for the advance- 
ment of the work, and the acceptance from the American 
Board of its entire Indian Missions, with their urgent call for en- 
largement, once more threw a small balance of between five and 
six thousand dollars on the wrong side of the ledger. 

This decade opened with receipts amounting to $306,099 in 
4877 and closed with $466,353 in 1886. 

Tue Four Yxrars 1887-1890 showed no advance in the current 
receipts over the closing year of the last decade, being $426,589 
for 1887, and $442,725 for 1890. But this period was marked 
most conspicuously by the donation in 1889 of $1,000,894.25 by 
Mr. Daniel Hand, given for the benefit of the colored people of 
the South. This Fund is safely invested and the Association is 
the almoner of the income, a boon of incalculable value to a strug- 
gling and deserving people. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


(ORGANIZED SEPTEMBER 3, 1846. 


Current Grand Current Grand 
Years. Receipts. Totals. Years. Receipts, Totals. 
1. 1846-47....$11,328 27 27. 1872-73.... $275,101 48 $845,277 08 
2. 1847-48.... 17,095 74 28. 1873-74.... 278,695 84 349,914 96 
8. 1848-49.... 21,982 96 29. 1874-75.... 195,123 00 278,533 22 
4, 1849-50.... 25,159 56 380. 1875-76.... 184,062 15 264,709 03 
5. 1850-51.... 34,535 47 81. 1876-77.... 209,695 26 306,099 95 
6. 1851-52.... 30,826 29 82. 1877-78.... 195,601 65 257,092 75 
7. 1852-538.... 41,695 14 83. 1878-79.... 215,481 17 334,450 67 
8, 1853-54.... 47,693 82 34. 1879-80.... 187,480 02 290,101 81 
9. 1854-55.... 53,273 00 85. 1880-81.... 248,795 23 529,046 28 
10. 1855-56.... 49,818 50 86. 1881-82.... 297,584 45 510,113 94 
11. 1856-57.... 47,190 97 37. 1882-83.... 312,567 29 474,409 14 
12. 1857-58.... 39,748 56 388. 1883-84.... 287,594 19 407,831 70 
13. 1858-59.... 50,511 76 39. 1884-85.... 290,894 06 419,813 17 
14. 1859-60.... 64,474 08 40. 1885-86.... 335,704 20 466,353 71 
15. 1860-61.... 47,828 92 41. 1886-87.... 306,761 31 426,589 02 
16. 1861-62.... 47,062 60 42. 1887-88.... 320,953 42 414,196 16 
17. 1862-63.... 57,404 68 43. 1888-89.... 376,216 88 [413,716 59 
18. 1863-64.... 95,395 83 ee 
19, 1864-65....184,181 18 43. 1888-89 {oe 1,000,994 25 
20. 1865-66....253,045 98 
21. 1866-67....248,044 638 * $334,452 59 ee ee re 
22. 1867-68....268,908 13 304,094 13 
23. 1868-69....312,016 96 366,212 75 
24. 1869-70....300,563 90 420,769 03 
25. 1870-71....277,948 51 366,824 82 
26. 1871-72... .242,553 23 329,938 93 
PLACES OF ANNUAL MEETINGS AND PREACHERS. 
Year. Place of Meeting. Preacher. Text. 
EE PUT ROU Rees coe ss ces. ce cette) MSS cede see 
ieee... .sartford, OConn..........Rev. G W. Permime.............. Mark 16 : 15. 
1849....Boston, Mass............ Rev. David Thurston............. Matt. 3 : 10. 
1850....Rochester, N. Y.......... Rev. Charles B. Boynton........ Matt. 10 : 34. 
1851....Cleveland, Ohio......... Rev. J. Blanchard ........cssces: John 20 : 21. 
ieee... Benet, TO... .......... OV. CUEGE By Weis oc crcscicet 1 John 4 : 20. 
1853.... Worcester, Mass......... Prot, Henry Hl. POOR s 6.csis cece. 1 Cor. 9 : 22. 
RE EG) a ae Rev. Silas McKeen............. .. Rev. 6 :2. 
Bees. omen, Til... . wc. ccceees Rev. James A. Thome........... Acts 17: 22, 23. 
Dc cBPUERO, Bie Me ek wdc ceases Rev. William W. Patton.......... Matt. 5 :14. 
1857....Mansfleld, Ohio......... Rov. Es, A, GRWHOR. <6 o csinec dees. Mark 16 : 15, 16. 
1858.... Worcester, Mass......... Rev. Stephen Thurston.......... Luke 2:14 
Boee... -Onieamo, Til... 0.6. cence Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D......... Isaiah 62 : 1, 10. 


*The grand total from this date includes receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau and 


other sources for lands, buildings, etc., for institutions founded or fostered by the Ameri- 


can Missionary Association. 

t Exclusive of receipts for board from this date. 
t From this date the grand total does not include the items specified above, but does 
contain the income from the Daniel Hand Fund and endowment money. 
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Year. Place of Meeting. Preacher. Text. 
1860... .Syracuse, N. Y. ......... Rev. John Morgan, D.D.......... Matt. 28 : 18-20, 
1861....Norwich, Conn....... Rey. C. B. Boynton, D.D......... Luke 4:18, 
1862....Oberlin, Ohio........ Bev. Bi. WO as ick eve s'v a dads os Haggai 2 :7. 
1863....Hopkinton, Mass..... Rey, 5, TOM nbs dcgckss. Rev. 6:2 
1864....New Haven, Conn....... Rey. J. P. Thompson, D.D.......Rom. 16: 25-27. 
ee....mecpaen, N. X....... moe. Ba. Bie eee ci cacincsss Acts 17: 26. 
oe... aeeeeerire, Bis............ nev. H. M. Storrs, D.D........... Luke 138: 18, 19. 
Deer... seeommem DM. Y......... Rev. EB. Webb; Biles. isc. se. Matt. 28 : 18, 19. 
1868....Springfield, Mass........ Rev. dOUm TOmae, Sa. .secccnce cs Psalm 68 : 31. 
1869....Mt. Vernon, Ohio....... Rev. J. M. Sturtevant.......:.....Matt. 3:10. 
1870....Lawrence, Mass.........Rev. Henry Ward Beecher........Address. 
1871....Hartford, Conn...........Rev. H. M. Scudder, D.D........ John 8: 82. 
Sova... WiS........«. Bev. BE. FP... GOOG Wih 65s. cis. Luke 16:8. 
a. tov. W. BL. Fayior; B.D... 6.5... Luke 10:37. 
1674... -OClimton, lowa............ Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D......... Acts 17: 26, 27. 
1875....Middletown, Conn.......Rev. W. M. Barbour, D.D........ 1 Cor. 13:8. 
1876....Fitchburg, Mass......... Rev. N. J. Burton, D.D..........Psalm 126: 6. 
ieee... eerpoure, m. &...........Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.............Eph. 4: 25. 
i676 ...ieaunten, Mass...........Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D.........: 1 Peter 2, 9. 
ES | a ee Rev. B. 8. Stores, OD... cs so Psalm. 118 : 23. 
1880....Norwich, Conn...........Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D.D........Ex. 2:9. 
a... wonceer, saes,........Prof. C, D. Hartranft............ Matt. 26. 27. 
1882....Cleveland, Ohio..........Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D........ Matt. 28:18. 
1883....Brooklyn, N. Y... ...kev. J. L. Withrow, D.D..........Luke 9: 24, 
1884....Salem, Mass............. Rev. George L. Walker, D.D.....Eph. 2:14. 
1885....Madison, Wis.............Rev..Reueh Thomas, Ph.D.....:.Jer. 18:1. 
1886....New Haven, Conn........Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D.D.........Matt. 25 : 34-36. 
re. Some, BO, we 3s. tev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D......Jude 1:3. 
1888....Providence, R.I........ tev, Arthur Little, D. D.........Isaiah 6:1-8. 
EE ES | | Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D........ Isaiah 42: 1-4. 
1890....Northampton, Mass......Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D.......1 Peter 5: 6. 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Death or Death or 
Election, Resignation, Election. Resignation. 
PRESIDENTS. | 1851 Rev. S. E. Cornish, 1859 
1846 Hon. William Jackson. 1854 | 1853 Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, 1878 
1854 Hon. Lawrence Brainard, 1859 | 1854 Hon. William Jackson, 1859 
1859 Rey. David Thurston, 1865 | 1855 J.P. Williston, Esq., 1871 
1865 Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D., 1874 | 1859 Arthur Tappan, Esq., 1865 
1874 Hon. William A. Buckingham, 1875 | 1859 Hon. Jacob Butler, , 1871 
1875 Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 1881 | 1859 Hon. E. D. Holton, 1883 
1881 Hon. W. B. Washburn, LL.D., 1887 | 1862 Rev. John Lowry, 1865 
1888 Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. LL.D, | 1863 Hon. William Claflin, 1883 
1864 George Shepard, D.D., 1868 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 1864 Stephen Thurston, D.D., 1883 
1846 Rev. Theo. 8. Wright, 1847 | 1864 Professor Samuel Harris, 1883 
1846 Hon. F. D. Parish, 1883 | 1864 Rev. Leonard 8S. Parker 1870 
1846 Professor C. D. Cleveland, 1869 | 1864 Silas McKeen, D.D., 1878 
1846 Rev. David Thurston, 1859 | 1864 E.N. Kirk, D.D., 1865 
1846 Rev. Samuel R. Ward, 1851 | 1864 Hon. I. Washburn, 1869 
1847. Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 1848 | 1864 William C. Chapin, Esq., 1883 
1848 Rev. G. W. Perkins, 1854 | 1864 8S. W. 8. Dutton, D.D., 


1866 
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Death or Death or 
Election. Resignation, | Election, Resignation. 
1864 Hon. John P. Elton, 1865 | 1872 Rev. H. W. Beecher, 1883 
1864 Hon. A. C. Barstow, 1883 | 1872 Douglas Putnam, Esq., 1883 
1864 Leonard D. Swain, D.D., 1869 | 1872 A. L. Chapin, D.D., 1883 
1864 J.P. Thompson, D.D., 1867 | 1872 8. D. Smith, Esq., 1883 
1864 Ray Palmer, D.D., 1883 | 1873 Hon. E. P. Smith, 1876 
‘ | 1864 A. H. Porter, Esq., 1859 | 1873 Rev. H. M. Parsons, 1878 
| 1864 Charles B. Boynton, D.D., 1868 | 1873 Peter Smith, Esq., 1880 
1864 J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., 1883 | 1873 Deacon John C. Whitin, 1882 
1864 Edward Beecher, D.D.., 1871 | 1874 Hon. J. B. Grinnell, 1883 
1879 Edward Beecher, D.D., 1883 | 1874 W. Patton, D.D., 1879 
1864 W. W. Patton, D.D., 1883 | 1875 Rey. William T. Carr, 1880 
} 1864 Hon. Seymour Straight, 1883 | 1875 Rev. Horace Winslow, 1883 
‘s ¥ 1865 Lewis Tappan, Esq., 1873 | 1876 Sir Peter Coats, 1883 
1865 Cyrus Pringle, D.D., 1867 | 1876 Henry Allon, D.D., 1883 
1865 D. M. Graham, D.D., 1878 | 1876 William E. Whiting, Esq., 1882 
1866 Horace Hallock, Esq., 1880 | 1876 J. M. Pinkerton, Esq., 1881 
1866 F. A. Noble, D.D., 1869 | 1876 Daniel Hand, Esq., 1883 
1878 F. A. Noble, D,D., 1878 A. L. Williston, Esq., 1881 
1866 W. T. Eustis, D.D., 1883 | 1878 A. F. Beard, D.D., 1883 
1867 Rev. Adam Crooks, 1871 | 1878 Frederick Billings, Esq., 1883 
1868 Rev. J. J. Smith, 1871 | 1878 Joseph Carpenter, Esq., 1883 
1868 General C. B. Fisk, 1875 | 1879 Andrew Lester, Esq., 1880 
1868 Rey. Sella Martin, 1869 | 1879 E. A. Graves, Esq., 1883 
1869 Cyrus W. Wallace, D.Degume. . 1883 | 1879 E. P. Goodwin, D.D., — 1883 
1869 Thatcher Thayer, D.D.,* : 1883 | 1879 ©. L. Goodell, D.D., 1886 
1869 Edward Hawes, D.D., 1883 | 1879 J. W. Seoville, Esq., 1883 
1869 Hon. Thaddeus Fairbanks, 1883 | 1879 E. W. Blatchford, Esq., 1883 
1869 Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 1875 | 1879 C. D. Talcott, Esq., 1882 
1882 Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 1883 | 1879 John K. McLean, D.D., 1883 
1869 Samuel D. Porter, Esq., 1880 | 1879 Richard Cordley, D.D., 1883 
1869 ‘General O. O. Howard, 1871 | 1880 W. H. Willcox, D.D., 1883 
1875 General O. O. Howard, 1883 | 1880 G. B. Willcox, D.D., 1883 
1869 M. McG. Dana, D.D., 1883 | 1880 William M. Taylor, D.D., 1883 
1869 Rev. Edward L. Clark. 1878 1880 George M. Boynton, D.D., 1883 
1869 J. E. Roy, D.D., 1870 | 1880 E. B. Webb, D.D., 1883, 
1869 G. F. Magoun, D.D., 1883 | 1880 Hon. C. I. Walker, 1883 
1869 Professor Charles Seecombe, 1871/1880 A. H. Ress, D.D., 1883 
1870 Colonel C. G. Hammond, 1883 | 1881 L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., 1883 
me gk 1870 Edward Spalding, M.D., 1883 | 1881 Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain, 1883 
|e } 1871 George B. Bacon, D.D., 1876 | 1881 Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 
| 1871 David Ripley, Esq., 1880 | 1881 Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., 1883 
1871 William M. Barbour, D.D., 1883 | 1883 A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 
1871 Hon. Henry Wilson, 1876 | 1884 D. O. Mears, D.D. 
1871 Rev. W. L. Gage, 1883 | 1886 Henry Hopkins, D.D. 
t. } ic g : pea DD. | pss CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 
| 1871 H. A. Stimson, D. D., 1883 | 1847 George Whipple, D.D., 1876 
1871 J. W. Stroug, D. D., 1880 | 1853 Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, 1863 
1871 Hon. W. A. Buckingham, 1874 | 1864 M. E. Strieby, D.D. 
1871 Rev. George Thatcher, LL.D., 1879 | 1866 Rev. J. R. Shipherd, 1868 
1871 A. L. Stone, D.D., 1883 | 1868 W. W. Patton, D.D., 1870 
1871 G. H. Atkinson, D.D., 1883 | 1887 James Powell, D.D., 1887 
1871 J. E. Rankin, D.D., 1884 | 1887 A. F. Beard, D.D. 
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Death or | Death or 
Election. Resignation. | Election. Resignation, 
1890 Frank P. Woodbury, D.D. 1846 Rev. 8. E. Cornish, 1855 
3 1846 William H. Pillow, 1848 
ASSOCIATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 1846 William E, Whiting, Esq., 1872 
1885 James Powell, D.D., 1887 | 1846 Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 1847 
1885 A. F. Beard, D.D., 1887 | 1848 Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 1851 
{ Assistant CoRRESPONDING Secretary. | 1846 Rev. Josiah Brewer, 1863 i 
4 1846 Rev. Edward Reed, 1848 
1883. James Powell, D.D., 1885 | 1847 Rev. H enry H. Garnet, 1848 
Reocornpixa SECRETARIES. 1856 Rev. Henry H. Garnet, 1861 
; 1847 William Harned, 1853 
1846 Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, 1853 | 1847 Rev. Sherlock Bristol, 1848 
1853 Langdon 8. Ward, Esq., 1854 | 1847 Anthony Lane, Esq., 1856 
1854 Rev. Henry Belden, 1875 1861 Anthony Lane, Esq., 1863 ¢ 
1875 George Whipple, D.D., 1876 | 1848 Thomas Ritter, M.D., 1876 
1876 M. E. Strieby, D.D. 1848 J. O. Bennett, Esq., 1876 
TREASURERS. 1848 M.S. Scudder, 1852 
1851 Rev. J. A. Paine, 1855 
! 1846 Lewis Tappan, Esq., 1865 | 1850 Rev. C.B. Dana, 1858 
: : 1866 Edgar Ketchum, Esq., 1879 | ig53 Rey. Henry Belden, 1875 
@ 1879 H. W. Hubbard, Esq. 1853 J. R. Lee, M.D., 1855 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS. 1855 D. M. Graham, D.D., 1861 
1865 William E. Whiting, Esq., 1876 ae = so ge aaiaeiaatam a 
ev. J. N. Freeman, 1860 
1876 H.W; Hubbard, Hsq., 1879 | 1855 George H. White, Esq., 1861 
AUDITORS. 1855 William B. Brown, D.D., 1880 
1848 William E. Whiting, Esq., 1850 | 1856 W. T. Dawiey, 1858 
1857 William E. Whiting, Esq., 1859 | 1857 Rev. Almon Underwood, 1858 
1848 Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, 1849 | 1858 Samuel Wilde, Esq., 1862 
1849 Rev. Charles B. Ray, 1850 | 1858 Alonzo 8. Ball, M.D., 1884 
. 1850 Anthony Lane, Esq., 1857 | 1860 T. C. Fanning, Esq., 1869 
1859 Anthony Lane, Esq., 1862 | 1861 Captain C. B. Wilder, 1864 
1865 Anthony Lane, Esq., 1875 | 1861 Rev. John Lowrey, 1862 
| 1850 James O. Bennett, Esq,, 1876 | 1862 R. R. Graves, Esq., 1863 
1862 R. R. Graves, Esq., 1865 | 1862 Rev. J. M. Holmes, 1869 
1875 Wilmot Williams, Esq., 1877 | 1863 Andrew Lester, Esq., 1879 
/ 1876. 8. V. White, Esq., 1877 | 1863 Thomas 8. Berry, Esq., 1864 
| 1877 Henry Parsons, Esq., 1878 | 1864 Samuel Holmes, Esq. 
| 1878. Charles L. Mead, Esq., ' 1881] 1864 Rev. Sella Martin, 1868 
1878 James T. Leavitt, Esq., 1880 | 1864 Rev. 8S. W. Magill, 1866 o 
| : 1880 M. F. Reading, Esq., 1883 | 1864 Cyrus Prindle, D.D., 1865 
| 1881 William A. Nash, Esq., 1884 | 1865 8. N. Davis, 1870 
| 1883 W. H. Rogers, Esq., 1885 | 1865 J. B. Beadle, Esq., 1877 
, & 1884 Peter McCartee, Esq. 1836 Edgar Ketchum, Esq., 1868 ! 
f | 1885 Chas. P. Pierce, Esq. 1879 Edgar Ketchum, Esq., 1881 
| 1866 M. E. Strieby, D.D., 1867 \q 
| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 1866 George Whipple, D.D., 1867 ) 
| 1846 Arthur Tappan, Esq., 1857 | 1868 G. D. Pike, D.D., 1872 
1846 Rev. Theodore 8. Wright, 1847 | 1868 Hon. E. P. Smith, 1871 
1846 Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, 1855 | 1869 A. 8. Barnes, Esq., 1888 
1863 Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, 1879 | 1869 Rev. Martin L. Williston, 1872 
1846. Rev. Amos A. Phelps, 1847 | 1869 G. B. Willcox, D.D., 1880 
1846 Rev. Charles B. Ray, 1856 | 1870 E.M. Cravath, D.D., 1872 
1846 Rev. J. R. Johnson, 1847 | 1870 H. M. Storrs, D.D., 1875 
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Death or Death or 
Election. Resignation. | Election. Resignation, 
1871 Washington Gladden, D.D., 1875} 1880 H.L. Clapp, Esq., 1881 
1871 R. G. Hutchins, D.D., 1872 | 1880 Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 1882 
1871 Stephen Ballard, Esq., 1872 | 1880 §. 8. Marples, Esq. 
1871 General O. O. Howard, 1875 | 1881 Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
1872 Edward Beecher, D.D., 1879 | 1881 Franklin Fairbanks, Esq., 1883 
1872 Rev. 8. B. Halliday. 1881 William H. Ward, D.D. 
1872 Dwight Johnson, Esq., 1874 | 1881 A. L. Williston, Esq., 1883 
1875 General C. B. Fisk, 1890 | 1883 J. R. Danforth, D.D., 1888 
1875 Charles L. Mead, Esq. 1883 Edward Hawes, D.D., «1884 
1876 George M. Boynton, D.D., 1880 | 1883 8S. H. Virgin, D.D., 1885 
1876 E. A. Graves, Esq., 1879 | 1883 J. L. Withrow, D.D., 1886 
1876 John H. Washburn, Esq. 1884 E. B. Monroe, Esq. 
1877 Addison F. Foster, D.D. 1884 J. E. Rankin, D.D., 1890 
1879 General C. T. Christensen, 1883 | 1885 E. L. Champlin, Esq. 
1879 Charles A. Hull, Esq., 1884 | 1886 J. W, Cooper, D.D. 
1888 Charles A. Hull, Esq. - 1888 <A. J. Lyman, D.D. 
1879 William T. Pratt, Esq., 1881 | 1890 J. G. Johnson, D.D., 1891 
1879 J. A. Shoudy, Esq., 1881 | 1890 Charles Marsh, Esq. 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1889-90. 
CHURCH WORK. 


Number of Churches..............ceeseeeees weetinisvstabiaatsieadimaiael 5 encase duces 128 
‘¢ = Missionaries (male and female)......... ine sekeerubeansanieneel 107 
‘* ** Church Members.......... we seueearnconnnicemeennnde ‘eskisivaniadanenielh nosed 8,416 
Aided Curing the Year s.csc..ccccccenssdcnatse ovsessinatacyncenscseniepncnsncsnnasnn tal 1,005 
Scholars in Church and Mission Sunday-schools ...............scssecsesesssseeseees 17,032 
CHURCH SABBATH-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZED. MEMBERS. SCHOLABS. 
I, BO coc ccccccoceissvescseceschhaueene see 1889 18 80 
=, DIN, 5 i.nas sccces sécessceeeeeee 1875 102 100 
of pO EESTI din oo eabnasenes .1871 79 55 
ie ass 5s 00esscengemeieenie 1883 39 83 
M New Decatur, Plymouth............. 1887 26 | 53 
+e: CMAN sisinsccsic canteen an 1874 58 53 
- WIR civ ec cice sd ictnen cenhabaena es 1876 48 63 
3 SOON sins cece: cadies chccabeguavesbaans 1885 17 40 
_ SONI inc icicncese sai obbabbeaaaamneerconeesl 1874 50 120 
" Kymulga...... seed eouees pueenenaeeaal . 1873 50 60 
“ ERORGIUG on. 0000cceccacenenstasenseens . 1879 23 25 
" RTs xnic cases cecsnerssate seakeasaanecan 1870 83 75 
. Mobile........ dcineveneseasehiniiaanaenianess 1876 181 150 
SN OE oa ones cncecnsivnsccuccicmncans 1872 94 200 
‘s Pleasant Ridge............ bse nbalensed 1875 16 


ne Riverside, Plantation Olivet.......... 
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Arkansas, Fayetteville...... E aisisisceesssasabas 1883 
" Tatti® THOCK..6.<..+.... unieeciouclanaue .1881 
North Dakota, Fort Berthold..................... .1885 
6 EEO ee .see001 889 
South wee | eee De eindiseases NERNEY . 1876 
: is cs... on cenbccnas 1890 

: ‘‘ Rosebud Agency, White River. 1890 

D. C., Washington, Lincoln Memorial..........1881 
4 - Plymouth....... nied se aoe 1881 
PTeOe, COTANPS PETK.05....50002 00000000000. ‘cenneons 1883 
Gereia, ANGGMORVille....................0606 coves 1887 
“s Atioswee 7 16t........400. Be ess eis css abun 1867 

oy ice rcsscesscsscnes 1874 

“35 Nee on. ce tecccetsece’ © .1882 

we ks cbecnces coccescacesoness 1873 

os civ ccs cos cevsvends 1872 

= i. con cveccceccacses 1885 

- es cess cecetesssns 1869 

Bes er 1886 
” McIntosh, Dorchester.................. 1874 

- £2 Cypress Slash............... 1879 

1“ EE SR EEE 1863 

” i vens cocvevsocesge 1879 

“es Woodville............ ee in oiicinave Cal 1871 
Kansas, Lawrence............ Di ou incatiestakuns 1862 
Oe I SU on veneadesesce -ovcce phicasusenneans 1882 
mapiaeky Carpenter (Poplar Prekk) wih 1890 
Clover Bottom (Smith’s)............. 1886 

® Cpe Lae OORK..........00ccccscceee 1887 

£4 RE ess Lemar 1886 

26 ee esi ccccntccccndeveceas 1885 

” Grayhawk...... Pi bidbhawsnsvasseessne .1885 

= eos icocccscaséneneess 1890 

" Louisville...... aera abisihsas iocaducts 1881 

" BEOOGL. « .cccces. <TD ap pas; .s0s 1 GR0 

s ss ce ccucccsccnesecss 1884 

Bs Nac ecansesineee ech wsseuk a . 1885 

as cd ivtasncctsesccctenves 1881 
Louisiana, Abbeville...... ccc reksave sesabeus 1885 
" BOGE BIBOB cc. cscs5..000. Mes cockeieiaee 1884 

m nse cecscctsncnns 1883 

Sy SS ELSIE NERA ani eae 1887 

A La Fourche...... es, vcoouuvacdin 1880 

se BAU POUT 000. scr cccsc ccc cccenses 1880 

“6 eo, . cvnccccvenccsses 1879 
Lockport........... idacidbnesshiananved 1869 

be New Iberia............ aveen Scan 1866 

de New Orleans, Central.............0.. 1872 

ee a3 Se Morris Brown....... 1869 


rT ‘6 $6 BINEE TE... scnscevecses 1869 


140 


100 
65 


oe i td" Ser y 


| 


Louisiana, New Orleans, University............ 1887 85 200 
- FOUL BIR: .. ceckicvitsnicotigncinss 10 

ni Shriever...... aees ackipninsanecdea cane 1871 © 45 35 

ey Terrebonne...... céedde vedpewompau celen 1870 101 46 

sie PROMGIOINE, ccinniindisccoissinnvssceee (vee 9 50 

Mississippi, Caledonia (Salem)................0+.. 1832 3 7 

es oy Pine Groveiecces. vciores 1880 5 40 

. *S New Ruhamanh.......... 1870 14 44 

" Greenville............ saghwcareeaeana el 1885 4 26 

se JACKSON. ......c00se- seeveerecenece pki 1883 22 40 

os DT icc ecccsacceen sep ieeienis 1882 28 ea 

r ROCBROO ioss<d sccivcscecersikuiaen, 1871 118 : — 250 

Nebraska, Santee Agency, Pilgrim...... abet 1836 126 205 
oe . “ BOQStO. sccdinvanden 1889 42 

North Carolina, Beaufort. .............cccscccccscree 1870 88 150 

” ig Coder CUD... .cccsicccet avert 1885 9 40 

a A: Chapel Hill ........... ‘aiseuaeibecd 1885 9 27 

ose a” ES COOGR.ieccssenes vatiicai Gachicwa 1885 11 40 

fe < DOG nen css icecas sapune aaeteeeneen: 1869 7 98 

- diy McLeansville, 1st...... EEN eee 1871 127 100 

_ OG ccd cis 1883 49 75 

wi " MVS... ciinikicia tae 1885 81 62 

- " Nalls...... che cael ieeawibemecun 1885 7 60 

a “5 OCWAR Biss cc cncess sno cutcueeaeeee 1882 7 87 

" Ke POMS esesioickcicsccamene eee 1881 56 70 

“5 " SiplGh Dh sccisccsesscacsasineeceens 1874 128 129 

ei “ IOI cscs cds sccocctsinnsaus amen 1885 34 65 

” ” Hight: Polit. ;.i..<<cssuseras 120001890 16 28 

’ i Strieby (Lassiter’s)............ ..1879 44 50 

eS - BtOT MAW... ciciessGacseeansk eee 9 60 

ie vp W Tm StOM ....vcrecebescesannes .1870 122 260 

South Carolina Charleston............sceec«. weld 1867 264 285 

si a OPANROOUIE 56 600<0ccreees ..+1875 20 25 

IND, ASHOUE, «5s dcscccccesssivcacsbeeaeute 1889 24 50 

“ OBGURROOGR  oeci: cesvsecsnevinse cies ... 1867 158 145 

sy ORODB CR vi cies cist evscvciameieeeeans 1887 28 75 

” Big Creek Gap...... -asvaeduieeiapeaane 1890 56 40 

DO8E 1O0B Rec ccss sccses setae 1888 22 63 

“6 Glen Mary...... .2ic0n eeneeceneenaeeeel 1888 27 115 

- GHOCCEROCRINUTIIO:: 6. iss 00s <onsacenwasanss ots 1886 38 87 

- Grand View...... oucceuan aie 1ee0eel B00 42 101 

" TRAPPE G io kos inv ecccccvcaeccen es 1890 12 75 

‘6 Helenwood......... ‘octeeueeeens seees 1885 38 50 

e SED anni stan: tens: cae iginaieas 1885 29 200 


JONESDOTO....e. cece dstcilaiadeueaaes. sieeae 
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Tennessee, Pine Mountain, Calvary 
” i itkicessocneses +s. c0cces . 1885 


¢é¢ 


¢é 


¢é 


ga Austin 40 
Corpus Christi.............-s000 -oesedeonnel 1866 50 
28 


9 

13 

46 

6 

65 

12 

Virginia, Hampton 426 
Washington, Dungeness............ ikisscahenie .1882 26 
4 Skokomish 55 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH. 
CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS.—6 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.— Boarding accommodations for 250 : pupils, 518 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.— ee ? eo 677 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.— . — 512 


Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. — _ pee 883 
Straight University, New Orleans, La. ‘“ - 582 
Tillotson Normal Institute, Austin, Tex.— ‘‘ af 199 


NORMAL AND GRADED Sonoois —21. 


Gregory Institute, Wilmington, N. C ; Pupils, 352 
eee eens. SOOmttOrt, IN, C.......ccscvccecccsceteenesbon sicnnscccses nee 
Graded School, All Healing, N. C 
‘ - Blowing Rock, N. C 
Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 8S. C 
Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga 
Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga 
Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga 
Ballard Normal Institute, Macon, Ga.—B’ding accommodations for 50 
Industrial School, Thomasville, Ga.— 33 " 40 
CI PE BIO, BID, 20.55. cr cccccccccesosccccsseccsseess seseee ct ee 
Normal School, Marion, Ala 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala 
Burrell School, Selma, Ala euueies 
Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn...... in hpedpehenilisilabeniese bees ‘ 
_ Warner Institute, Jonesboro, Tenn 
en ic cnccecccvcce ses svbuessceebapebebbeeseteses Pads o 
' Pleasant Hill, Tenn., Boarding accommodations for 50 
Chandler Normal School, Rete, FCW... cxessccedbdcniie adesesccievsecovs : 
Williamsburg, Ky., Boarding accommodations for 35 
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CoMMON ScHoo.ts.—53. 


Norta Caro.iina.—Chapel Hill, Dry Creek, Dudley, Hillsboro, Joppa, 
McLeansville, Melville, Nalls, Oaks, Pekin, Salem, Strieby and Troy. 

GrorGia.—Albany, Athens, Bainbridge, Cuthbert, Cypress Slash, Marshall- 
ville, Milford and Woodville. 

FLoripa.—F airbanks, (Orange Park commenced). 

AraBAMA.—Alco, Anniston, Cotton Valley, Florence, Fort Payne, Frank- 
fort, Ironaton, Jenifer, Shelby Iron Works, Society Hill and Tallassee. 

Mississ1PpP1 —Meridian. 

Trxas.—Dallas, Dodd, Goliad and Paris. 

ARKANSAS. —Little Rock. 

KEntTuoky.—Lexington, Orlando and Rockhold. 

TENNESSEE —Athens, Crossville, Deer Lodge, Harriman, Jellico, Mt. Verde, 
Pine Mountain, Pomona, Sanfordville, Sherwood, and Springfield. 


SUMMARY OF SoHooL WoRK IN THE SOUTH. 


‘kotal number of Bohools....cccscscsadscavcscones seuss sons setsewe ae 
“ ves “Instructors......-sees bvensdesaiebiicsesbesasdeanes . 840 
ie ” PODIUM... «ossceiéusesesapiosen aie aaaneee 18,395 
Theological, 883; Law, 10; Collegiate, 67; Collegiate preparatory, 122; 
Normal, 1,225; Grammar, 2,895; Intermediate, 3,566; Primary, 5,488; Study- 
ing in two grades, 51; Total 13,395. 


STATISTICS OF INDIAN WORK. 


ERNIE «<n cccccessewcccovccdavecceséeenes.couusenil Gmuuesnea cena amuaMnnisn = ammo 9 
RIE DE OUTEDOED, « 00ccne ccvvcscocees sodeceoceeel eameiiesiieen ain iueennna mma 438 
en. ous ic eabeasdaeiaineseneee 100 00s shined ebinbbibenseuieiineinaiemeuanlaa a: 16 
PEEING ONG 'TORCHOTS ..0.0000:cccccccecsud dcddvctestabedeasdeiesbeaeseauniaiee 87 
Theological Students.........ccccesccccscererccese scacbnwacduaueis 6 caveniieanivanenss 12 
Normal Students.......cccccccces Jcnece soctetmebenieaaaieuan , dbeead (Scameeebinteeiae 12 
Grammar Grades.....cccccccccccccscscccsccces ibbabebend bcdecrsannawiea saunas Re 
Intermediate Grades........0+0. renconcccdbbugesetabedeeaeel  esebsaksesuamneesine 92 
lg rn ,<600sevecenoneneséscohocndsicdqabe eskeeseienunn MaenmInnIaEeeE a 394 

TOtal Pup Buiscccsecsisiscdctonsmetelsenaues —— 527 
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LOCATION OF STATIONS. 


Santee Agency,-Nebraska. Pupils, 165; Sunday-school scholars, 249. 

Oahe, South Dakota. Pupils62; Sunday-school scholars, 75. 

Standing Rock Agency, North Dakota. 

Rosebud Agency, South Dakota. 

Fort Berthold, North Dakota. Pupils, 47; Sunday-school scholars, 83. 

Santa Fe, N. M. Pupils, 28. 

S’kokomish, Washington. Church members, 81; Sunday-school scholars, 
103. 
Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. 
OUT-STATIONS, 25 in number. 
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LOCATION OF SOHOOLS. 


CALIFORNIA.——Fresno, Los Angeles, Marysville, Oakland, Oroville, Petaluma, 
Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco (Central, Baraes, West), Santa 
Barbara, Santa Cruz, Stockton and Ventura. 


CONCLUSION, 


This brief History covers a period of nearly half a century— 
a period embracing some of the most memorable events in the life 
of the nation—the anti-slavery agitation, the civil war, emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, and the efforts for the education and elevation 
of the Freedmen. In all these great events, the Negro was really,’ 
though unconsciously, an important factor. . 

The lakors of the Association have been from the first largely 
aevoted to the Negro, and at the same time it has had a watchful 
eye for “open and urgent fields” among other peoples. It had 
its birth in a conscientious, Christian protest against slavery, at a 
time when the black man was manacled; it now sees him free. 
Few societies, whose object seemed so unlikely to be attained, has 
yet in a single generation witnessed so large a measure of success 
These pages sketch the peculiar trials and triumphs of this remark- 
able experience. 

But the end is not yet. The Negroes, the Indians, the China- 
men, and a large population'of the white race in the mountain re- 
gions of the South, still appeal to our sympathies. It is imita- 
ting the Master to preach the Gospel to all these poor. 

A change has come. The stirring scenes of former years have 
passed. The imagination is no longer aroused by the startling 
events of the war, the grandeur of the emancipation of the millions 
of people, and their urgent call for immediate help. Patriotism 
and the love of Christ must be the constraining power. 
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American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


BRIEF HISTORY 


The American Missionary Association was formed in 1846. 
Organization. It is distinctively a Christian missionary society to spread the 

gospel of Christ wherever it has opportunity. It was organ- 
ized with pronounced opposition to slavery, which then existed, and against all 
race and caste prejudice, which still exists. It was preceded by four recently 
established missionary organizations, which were subsequently merged into it. 
They were the Amistad Committee, the Union Missionary Society, the Committee 
for West India Missions among the recently emancipated slaves of Jamaica, and 
the Western Evangelical Missionary- Society for work among the American 
Indians. 

In the foreign field, in 1854, its laborers numbered seventy-nine, located in 
West Africa, Jamaica, the Sandwich Islands, Siam, Egypt among the Copts, 
Canada among the colored refugees and in North America among the Indians. 

The home departments embraced two distinct fields, the West and the South. 


. There were 112 home missionaries employed by the Association in 1860, fifteen of . 


them being located in the slave states and in Kansas. 

The missions in the slave states gave rise to some of the most stirring events 
in the history of the Association, which has the distinction of beginning the first 
decided efforts, while slavery existed, to organize churches and schools in the 
South on an avowedly anti-slavery basis. 


The crisis so long impending came at length, and the Union 


‘Among the armies, entering the South in 1861, opened the way for the in- 


Negroes. struction and elevation of the colored people. The Association 
felt itself providentially prepared to engage in this work, and 

the first systematic effort for their relief was made by it. Large numbers of 
“contrabands,” or escaping fugitive slaves, were gathered at Fortress Monroe 
and Hampton, Va., and were homeless and destitute. The Association, on the 
17th of September, 1861, established the first day-school among the freedmen. 
That little school laid the foundation for the Hampton Institute which the Asso- 
ciation founded later, and was the forerunner of the hundreds that have followed. 
The Proclamation of Emancipation, dated January 1, 1863, insured the per- 
manent freedom of Negroes who reached the Union lines. The American Mis- 
sionary Association rapidly extended its work. At Norfolk the school of the 
previous vear now numbered 1,200 pupils. Teachers were also sent to Newbern 
and Roanoke Island, N. C., to Beaufort, Hilton Head, St. Helena and Ladies’ 
{sland, S. C., and to St. Louis, Mo.,, and its force was scattered over the field held 
by our armies in the District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
fina, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Kansas. 


The year 1865 was marked by the close of the Civil 
Close of the War. War, by the establishment, by act of Congress, of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau.  Freedmen’s Bureau, and by the holding of a National 
Boston Council. Council of Congregational Churches in Boston, which 
recommended to the churches to raise $250,000 for the 
work among the freedmen, and designated this Association as the organization 
providentially fitted to carry it forward.. The Association accepted the responsi- 
bility, appointed district seeretaries at Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston, and col- 
lecting agents in other portions of the northern states. It also solicited funds in 
Great Britain, and succeeded in securing that year a little more than the $250,000 
recommended by the Council. Its receipts from all sources ran up from $47,828 
in 1861 to $253,045 in 1856, and $420,768 in 1870. 
But in the South there came a reign of terror under the infamous Ku-Klux- 
Klans—the Thugs of America. The colored people were often assaulted by 
mobs, dragged from their homes at midnight, and shot down in the streets. But 
_there was no want of courage on the part of our teachers to enter or remain in 
the field; the number of teachers, which was 320 in 1865, was enlarged to 528 in 
‘1867, 532 in 1868, and 533 in 1870. 


It was; during this very period that the beginnings were 
Permanent Educa- madd for most of our chartered educational institu- 
tional Institutions. tions; The Association must train the teachers and 
preachers for this people. 

The Association now sustaxts Atlanta Theological Seminary, Georgia; Fisk 
University, Tennessee; Talladega College, Alabama; Tougaloo University, Mis- 
sissippi; Straight University, Louisiana; Tillotson College, Texas, and Piedmont 
College, Georgia, together with 67 schools of lower grades planted at strategic . 
points in the lowlands and highlands of the South. There are also four schools ° 
among the Indians, nineteen among the Chinese and Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast, one in Alaska and one in Porto Rico. Educational and church work is 
also developing in Hawaii. 

Theological departments have also been maintained in Howard University, 
Talladega College and Atlanta Seminary. Industrial instruction first began 
in southern mission schools in Talladega, Ala., and was early introduced 
into many of our schools and has been constantly extended. Talladega 
College, Tougaloo University and Joseph K. Brick Normal School have 
large farms. In all the larger institutions mechanical arts are taught to the 
boys, and household work, cooking, sewin8, washing, nursing, etc., to the 
girls. From the schools go forth annually hundreds of well-qualified 
teachers and ministers. 


Simultaneously with the founding of these permanent in- 
Church Planting. stitutions the Association began the planting of churches 
among the freedmen. They were formed mainly in con- 
nection with the educational institutions, and were intended to be models of true 
church life. The work of church planting has been pressed forward with a 


steady hand until the churches now number 218 located in nearly all the states 
of the South, among the Negroes, the Highlanders, the Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese in the West, and in the island of Porto Rico, with fruitful results. 
Sunday-schools, temperance efforts and revivals of religion have been marked 
features in the work. Christian Endeavor Societies were promptly organized 
and have been rapidly multiplied. 
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The early labors of the Association in home mission work 
Mountain Work. were directed to the white people of the West and South. 

The mountain region of the Central South embraces West 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, southeastern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
eastern Tennessee and portions of northern Georgia and northern Alabama. It 
is 500 miles long and 200 miles wide, and contains a population of about 2,000,000, 
seven-eighths of whom are white. Churches, preaching stations and schools have 
been established along or near the line of railroads traversing the mountain dis- 
tricts, or in regions not yet reached by such communications, where thousands 
of Highlanders live. Schools, churches and missions are now established in the 
mountain regions of five southern states. The schools give prominence to normal 
and industrial training, sending out each year a large number of well-trained 
teachers, who, taking charge of the district schools, are making them over after 
the best models. Strategic points are occupied by these institutions, such as 
Grand View and Pleasant Hill, Tenn.; Joppa, Ala., and Saluda, N. C. The 
preaching of an intelligent gospel and the establishment of Sunday-schools, 
Mission Bands, Mothers’ Circles and Christian Endeavor Societies contribute 
greatly to the development of these interesting Highlanders in their domestic 
and social life as well as that distinctively religious. 


Some of the earliest labors of the Association were among the 
The Indians. Indians. In 1852 it had twenty-one missionaries stationed 

among the Indians of the Northwest. Various causes con- 
‘spired to the gradual diminution of these missions. But in 1882 an arrangement 
was made with the American Board by which it transferred to the Association its 
Indian missions in this country, and the Association withdrew from missions in 
foreign lands. At the time of the transfer the Association had missions in 
Skokomish, Wash., Leach Lake, Minn., and Spokane Falls. The transfer from 
the Board committed to its care the mission and school at the Santee Agency, 
Neb., Oahe, S. D., with outlying stations on the Cheyenne and White Rivers, 
and the mission and school at Fort Berthold, N. D. Since these missions and 
schools came under the care of the Association the facilities and force of workers 
have been increased, and missions have been added at Fort Yates, N. D.; Rose- 
bud, S. D., and the Crow Agency, Mont. The churches number twenty-one with 
a membership of 1,088. Schools number four, with 221 pupils. The outstations 
number twenty-two. 


Our Alaskan Mission at Cape Prince of Wales was formed in 1890. 
Alaska. It it now entirely supported by the special contributions sent to our 

treasury for this purpose. In connection with the educational and 
mission work a herd of reindeer is in the care of a missionary. The report of 
our missionaries in Alaska presents a very hopeful picture of work among the 
Eskimos. 


The American Missionary Association was one of 
Chinese and Japanese the pioneers in mission service among the Chinese 
in America. immigrants to California. It began the work as 
early as 1852. In 1874 Dr. W. C. Pond, pastor of 

the Bethany Church, San Francisco, was appointed superintendent. 
The number of workers is forty, and schools nineteen, located ai. 
Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Marysville, Oakland, Oroville, Pasa- 
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dena, Riverside, Sacramento, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco and 
Saratoga. 


Thirteen Oriental churches and branch churches have been organized in Cali- 
fornia during the past few years and one Japanese church in Seattle, Washington. 


The converted Chinamen have long desired the establishment of missions in 
their native country, to which, if they should return thither, they might resort as 
a Christian home, and from which they might go forth for mission work among 
their countrymen. The Chinese Missionary Society, composed of those who have 
been converted in Chinese missions, and which was organized in 1886, and com- 
menced work in China in 1890, has already contributed above $15,000 to missions 
in China. With this they have established headquarters at Canton with property 
worth $40,000. They have also property in Hong Kong valued at $9,250. They 
have also a twenty years’ lease of a good chapel in Ci Ning City, where they 


have organized a church. 


The American Missionary Association follows the flag. It did 
Porto Rico. this in the Civil War, bringing the blessing of Christian instruc- 

tion to the Negroes. It followed the same course at the close of 
the war with Spain. Porto Rico came under the flag and became a part of the 
national territory. The responsibility for the Christian instruction of the people 
fell with especial force upon our American churches. The American Missionary 
Association carefully investigated the field through representatives who were sent 
to the island. The need was found to be very great. There was an immediate 
demand for well appointed Christian schools for the instruction of children and 
youth and also for the preaching of a broad and free gospel to the people. In 
1899 eight teachers were sent to this field to establish and maintain these schools, 
and an evangelist to preach the gospel as widely as possible throughout the 
island. Ten churches, with 540 members, are now organized. 

Blanche Kellogg Institute is located at Santurce, near San Juan, a strategic 
position for a large work. The pastors also hold a circuit of preaching stations 
through the eastern portion of the island, where there are scarcely any other 
missionary efforts. There is great need for increased income to the Association 
to meet the demands of this large and growing field. 


: The Association, in 1904, by the urgent request of the Hawaiian 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association, undertook to aid the latter in its 
Islands. entire work among the native Hawaiians, and the Chinese, and 

Japanese, in those islands. The Hawaiian Islands con- 
sist of a group of eight inhabited and four uninhabited islands. They are 
situated 2,100 miles from San F:ancisco and 3,400 miles from Japan. The 
people of Hawaii are made up of native Hawaiians, 38,584; Chinese, 21,698; 
Japanese, 79,663; Portuguese, 22,294; Caucasian and Spanish, 16,646. All others 
(Russian, Filipinos, Hindus and Fijians) 13,024. The Hawaiian Islands seem to 
have been providentially situated so as to form the training school of missionaries 
for the Orient. In the providence of God many Chinese and Japanese have 
settled here. Back of this work in Hawaii there lies the great field of missions 
in China and Japan. There is also every inducement possible in the line of 
home missionary responsibility to support generously this work in our new island 
territory. This is the gateway to Asia and means great things in the regenera- 
tion of that vast region. 
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Formed in 1883. It gives direction and efficiency to the 
Bureau of various lines of womens’ aid to the American Missionary 
Woman’s Work. Association. Women’s State Missionary Unions and or- 
ganizations co-operate in raising funds for the prosecution 

of the work of the Association. 


The American Missionary magazine represents the work of 
Publications. al! the homeland societies and is issued monthly. The price 

is fifty cents per year in single subscriptions; clubs of five or 
more, twenty-five cents each. It contains fresh information from the several 
mission fields and other material of especial value to those studying the com- 
prehensive missionary work carried on by our Congregational churches. The 
magazine is generously illustrated and merits a wide circulation among the 
members of our churches and others interested in these great national and re- 


ligious problems. 


A large number of interesting leaflets, bringing the most recent information 
obtainable, are also published. They are issued for general use and distributed 
2s desired among those interested in these great national and religious problems. 


This literature is of peculiar interest. ‘Tlie field occupied by the American 
Missionary Association in its work and the peoples in the field are so unique 
and varied that the literature concerning them reads like the Arabian Nights. 
In one mission in Hawaii thirty-seven different races are represented. 


Information from Alaska presenting the peculiar work among the Eskimo 
and the introduction and use of reindeer herds for food supplies, and a medical 
missionary ministering constantly to the physical strength and upbuilding, sug- 
gests one interesting department of these publications. 

In Porto Rico a medical missionary reinforces the work of the noble group 
of missionary teachers and preachers. Here again the message in leaflet form 
is peculiarly interesting. 

The development of institutions and churches among the Negroes showing 
the tremendous strides which this dark-skinned race is making in their develop- 
ment along educational, moral, religious and patriotic lines, present almost 
a miracle of modern racial progress. 

Throughout this literature one can pass in imagination among the coves 
and valleys and mountains of the American Highlanders in the South and 
study that fascinating work. Or they may become familiar with the Indian 
tribes of the prairie, who furnish our only native Americans, and whose tepees 
and brush arbors are giving place to tidy cottages. This comes through the 
training in the churches and schools of the American Missionary Association 
and similar ‘institutions. 

The new problem of Oriental Immigration, including Chinese, Japanese 
and Hindus, also furnishes the basis of leaflets important for study and of 
hrilling interest. These leaflets may be secured by writing to the nearest 
office of the American Missionary Association. 


The American Missionary Association. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. i. The Society shall be called the American Missionary Association. 


Art. II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian mis- 
sionary and educational operations and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
ture in our own country and other countries which are destitute of them or 
which present open and urgent fields of effort. 


Art. III. Members of evangelical churches may be constituted members of 
this Association for life by the payment of thirty dollars into its treasury, with 
the written declaration at the time or times of payment that the sum is to be ap- 
plied to constitute a designated person a life member; and such membership shall 
begin sixy days after the payment shall have been completed. Other persons, 
by the payment of the same sum, may be made life members, without the privi- 
lege of voting. 

Every evangelical church which has within a year contributed to the funds 
of this Association, and every State or local Conference or Association of such 
churches, may appoint two delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association; 
such delegates duly attested by credentials, shall be members of the Association 
for the year for which they were thus appointed. 

The pastor of any evangelical church contributing to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation within a year is thereby constituted a voting member for that vear. 


Art. IV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held. at such 
time and place as may be designated by the Association, or, in case of failure to 
act, by the Executive Committee, by notice printed in the official publication of 
the Association for the preceding month. 


Art. V. The officers of this Association shall be a President. five Vice- 
Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries, a Recording Secretarv. a 
Treasurer, Auditors and an Executive Committee consisting of the President 
(ex-officio) and fifteen members, all of whom shall be elected by ballot as herein- 
after provided. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and Auditors shall be 
elected each year by the Association at its Annual! Meeting. 

At each Annual Meeting, after the adoption of this Article of the Constitn- 
tion, three members of the Executive Committee shall be elected for the term of 
five years, and such other members as shall be required to fill vacancies, 

The Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries and the Treasurer shall be elected 
each year by.the Association upon nomination of the Executive Committee. 

At each Annual Meeting a Committee on Nominations may be appointed by 
the Association to nominate officers whose nomination is not otherwise provided 
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for, and members of the Executive Committee, whose terms of office shall have 
expired, and also, to fill all vacancies. 

' The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the duties usually per- 
taining to these offices. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the 
meetings of the Association, prepare the minutes for publication, and notify of 
their election or appointment all persons elected to office, or appointed on com- 
mittees by the Association. : 


Art. VI. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and, dis- 
bursing of funds, the appointing, counseling, sustaining and dismissing of mis- 
sionaries and agents and the selection of missionary fields. They shall have 
authority to fill all vacancies in their own membership or in the officers of the As- 
sociation occurring between the annual meetings until the next annual meeting; 
to apply to any Legislature for acts of incorporation or conferring corporate 
powers; to make provision, when necessary, for disabled missionaries and for the 
widows and children of deceased missionaries, and in general to transact all such 
business as usually appertains to the executive committees of missionary and other 
benevolent societies. The acts of the Committee shall be subject to the revision 
of the Annual Meeting. 

Five members of the Committee constitute a quorum for transacting business. 


Art. VII. No person shall be made an officer of the Association who is not 
a member of some evangelical church. 


ArT. VIII. Missionary bodies and churches or individuals may appoint and 
sustain missionaries of their own, through the agency of the Executive Commit- 
tee, on terms mutually agreed upon. 


Art. IX. No amendment will be made to this Constitution except by the 
vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting, 
notice of the amendment having been given at a preceding Annual Meeting. 


CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Being Chapter Three Hundred and Fifty-eight of the Laws of 1862, as Amended 
by Chapter Seven Hundred and Ninety-six of the Laws of 1871, Chapter 
Fifty-two of the Laws of 1886, and Chapter Three Hundred and Ninety-five 
of the Laws of 1889 of the State of New York. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 


Sec. 1. William E. Whiting, Thomas Ritter, Henry Belden, James O. Ben- 
nett, Anthony Lane, Thomas C. Fanning, Samuel Wilde, C. B. Wilder, John 
Lowry, Josiah Brewer, William B. Brown, Alonzo S. Ball, Lewis Tappan, S. S. 
Jocelyn and George Whipple, and others now acting as officers and members of 
the American Missionary Association, located in the city of New York, together 
with such others as may be hereafter associated with or succeed them, shall be 
and are hereby constituted a body corporate, by the name of “THE AMERICAN 
Missionary ASSOCIATION,” for the purpose of conducting missionary and educa- 
tional operations, and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the United 
States and other countries. 


Sec. 2. The said corporation shall possess the general powers and be sub- 
jected to the provisions contained in the third title of chapter eighteen of the first 
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part of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same are applicable and have not been 
repealed or modified, and are hereby authorized to hold its meetings in any State 
or Territory of the United States and in the District of Columbia. 


Sec. 3. The management of the affairs and concerns of the said corporation 
shall be conducted by an Executive Committee, to be from time to time appointed 
or elected by the said Association, and to consist of not less than twelve members, 
any five of whom shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of its business; 
and all persons now holding office in said Association shall be like officers in said 
corporation, and with like functions, until the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

SEc. 4. The said corporation shall have power to receive and disburse funds, 
and to purchase, receive, hold and take by donation, deed, devise or bequest, any 
real or personal estate which has been or will hereafter be given, granted, devised 
or bequeathed to it for the purpose stated in section first, or which may accrue 
from the use of the same; subject, however, to the provisions of chapter three 
hundred and sixty of the Laws of eighteen hundred and sixty, entitled: An Act 
relating to Wills; but it shall at no time hold property the annual income of which 
shall exceed one hundred thousand dollars;* and shall always have full power 
to grant, bargain, lease or otherwise dispose of the same, provided that the pro- 
ceeds from such grant, bargain, lease or disposal shall never, in any manner, be 
diverted to any other purpose than that for which-the property was originally 
donated. 


BY-LAWS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ART. I.—MEETINGS. 


The Committee shall hold its regular meeting on the second Tuesday of each 
month at 3.30 o'clock, P. M. Special meetings may be called at the written re- 
quest of any two members of the Committee. The call for any such special meet- 
ing and the notices sent out shall state the business to be considered. 

Notices of the regular and special meetings of the Committees should be sent 
by mail to its members, or otherwise communicated in writing at least one day 
previous to the time of meeting. 


ART. II.—OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


At the first regular meeting of the Executive Committee after the Annual 
Meeting of the American Missionary Association, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman 
and a Recording Secretary shall be chosen by ballot, who shall hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 

At the same meeting the following Standing Committees for the year shall 
be appointed: : . 

1. A Committee on Finance, to consist of seven members, of whom the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee shall be one. 

2. A Committee on Missions, to consist of five members. 

3. A Committee on Support, to consist of five members. 


Three members of each of said Committees shall constitute a quorum. 


*By Chapter five hundred and fifty-three of the Laws of 1890 of the State of New York, 
the Association now has power to take and hold property the yearly income derived from 
which shall not exceed two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
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The said Standing Committees shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed; and each of them shall elect a’ Chairman and a Secretary from its 
own number; shall hold a monthly meeting to consider matters pertaining to 
its department; and shall keep minutes of its proceedings to be submitted to the 
Executive Committee; and all of its recommendations shall be formulated so 
as clearly to set forth, in the form of resolution or vote, the action recommended. 


A Committee on Appropriations, to consist of four members, shall also be 
formed in the manner hereinafter designated. 


> 


ART. III.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


CHAIRMAN.—It shall be the duty of the Chairman to preside at all meetings 
of the Committee, to facilitate the transaction of its business, to sign, when neces- 
sary, checks upon the bank accounts of the Association, and to appoint all stand- 
ing and special committees not otherwise provided for, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


VicE-CHAIRMAN.—In the absence of the Chairman, or in his disability to act, 
the Vice-Chairman shall perform his duties. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN.—In the absence or inability of both, a temporary 
Chairman may be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


RECORDING SECRETARY.—The Recording Secretary shall keep the minutes of 
the Committee, and read them at its regular meetings. He shall cause all Com- 
mittees to be notified, in writing, of their appointment within twenty-four hours 
thereafter, and shall inform them of the business referred to them. In his absence 
or inability to act the Chairman shall appoint a substitute. 


CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on [‘inance 
to employ an expert accountant to examine the accounts of the Treasurer for the 
month preceding each regular meeting of the Executive Committee before such 
meeting, taking the books of account kept by him, and comparing them with the 
statement of the month’s receipts and disbursements and with the vouchers, and 
to certify to the correctness of such statements when approved by the accountant. 
They shall also cause to be kept a book, wherein shall be set forth in detail 
(1) all stocks and bonds owned by the Association, at par, with a note of the 
original cost of the same to the Association; (2) all real estate (both land and 
buildings) and other property of the Association, with the full cost of the same; 
and (3) all property held on special deposit or in trust. This book shall be at all 
times open to the inspection of the members of the Executive Committee, and the 
record shall be so added to and amended, from time to time, under the direction of 
the Committee on Finance, as to show atall times a correct statement of the prop- 
erty of the Association, and of any special trusts in its hands. All title deeds to 
real estate and certificates of stocks and bonds owned by the Association shall be 
in charge of this Committee, who shall provide a proper place for their safe keep- 
ing. This Committee shall, when occasion requires, direct the sale and transfer 
of stocks, invest any funds of the Association, not required or designated for cur- 
rent expenses, and in general shall have the oversight of financial concerns of the 
Association, under the direction of the Executive Committee. 


CoMMITTEE ON Missions.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on Missions 
to report to the Executive Committee, at its regular meeting every month, such 
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suggestions or proposed action as shall seem to it desirable for furthering the 
efficiency and economy of the missionary and educational work of the Associa- 
tion. It shall also have power to manage the current work of the Association 
assigned to it, subject to the general supervision and direction of the Executive 
Committee. 


CoMMITTEE ON Support.—It shall be the duty of this Committee to meet at 
least once in two months to consider methods of promoting a missionary spirit 
throughout the churches, and of securing from the churches and friends of mis- 
sions by addresses and publications, and through the various district offices and 
agencies and otherwise, the amounts required for the support and constant en- 
largement of the work, and to report to the Executive Committee such recom- 
mendations as shall seem desirable. 

Each of these Committees shall appoint its own meetings, keep books of rec- 
ord of its proceedings (the minutes of each Committee being read at the regular 
meetings of the Executive Committee) and consult and ddvise with the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, with the Treasurer of the Association, and with the District 
Secretaries and agents in regard to its work. 


CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on 
Appropriations to consider the work of the Association carefully, and to present 
to the Executive Committee, at its meeting in May or june, a detailed statement 
of the amounts required in each department of the Association for the proper con- 
duct of its own work, and an estimate of the probable receipts of the Association, 
together with its recommendations as to the amounts which should be appropri- 
ated for the next fiscal year. All appropriations in excess of the annual budget 
shall be referred to the Committee on Appropriations before final action, unless 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the members of the Executive Committee pres- 
ent at a regular meeting. This Committee shall consist of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the Chairmen of the three Standing Committees. 


STANDING COMMITTEES can be formed only of members of the Executive 
Committee. SprecraL CoMMITTEES may be appointed from time to time as re- 
quired. All Special Committees shall examine and report upon every matter re- 
ferred to them with the facts in substance, and their opinions and recommenda- 
tions, so that the Executive Committee may be fully enabled to act thereon. 


APPEALS.—Every appointee of the Association has the fullest Jiberty of appeal 
to the Executive Committee. Such communications shall be referred to the 
appropriate Committee according to the part of the field from which they come, 
for examination and a report on the matter involved, at the next meeting of 
the Executive Committee, when they shall receive careful attention in executive 
session. 


ART. IV.—DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


The Corresponding Secretaries shall conduct the correspondence of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Executive Committee, except that which relates immediately to 
the Treasurer’s department, and shall have the charge and direction of the work 
of the Association under the Executive Committee, and shall present to the vari- 
ous Standing Committees such suggestions and plans as shall seem to them desir- 
able for the efficient work of the Association. They shall also prepare each 
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month, and put into the hands of each member of the Executive Committee, be- 
fore its regular monthly meeting, a schedule of the business which the Standing 
and any Special Committees may report to the Executive Committee for its ac- 
tion, and any other business they may desire to bring before the Executive Com- 
mittee. It shall also be their duty to present to the Standing and Special Com- 
mittees, and to the Executive Committee, all matters relating to their several 
departments, and to sign checks upon the bank accounts of the Association. 


All appointments of missionaries, whether they are to act as pastors or gen- 
eral missionaries, presidents and professors of chartered institutions, principals of 
high and normal schools, district secretaries, field superintendent and other 
agents, and all matters involving questions of property or affecting the policy of 
the Association, shall be referred to the Executive Committee for final action. 


ART. V.—DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive all money contributed or 
intrusted to the Association, and to give receipts therefor; to deposit it to the 
credit of the Association in such bank or institution as may be designated by the 
Committee on Finance; to keep clear and accurate accounts of all sums received 
and expended by the Association; to make payments and remittances in accord- 
ance with, and never in excess of, the appropriations made by the Executive 
Committee; to endorse checks and drafts for deposit, and sign checks for the 
purpose of the Association; to report to the Finance and Executive Committees 
each month the receipts and disbursements for the previous month, and at the 
end of the fiscal year, for the year, and to keep all books of account required by 
them; to conduct the correspondence relating immediately to his department, and 
to perform such other acts as are necessary to the faithful execution of the duties 
of his office. | 


His books of account and vouchers for payment shall at all times be open to 
the inspection of any member of the Executive Committee, and shall be submitted 
by him each month to the Committee on Finance for their examination. 


It shall be his duty to present to the Standing and Special Committees and to 
the Executive Committee such financial] business as needs their action. 


ART. VI.—DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


The Executive Committee shall appoint such District Secretaries as it may 
deem expedient, who shall visit churches and in other ways disseminate informa- 
tion concerning the condition and needs of the Association throughout the dis- 
tricts assigned to them. They shall also collect funds, and perform such other 
duties as may be required. They shall keep in constant conference with the New 
York office, and every month shall send to it, for the Executive Committee, a re- 
port of their work the previous. month and of the condition of the interests of the 
Association in their several districts. 


ART. VII.—CHECKS AND PAYMENTS. 


All checks upon the bank accounts of the Association may be signed by (1) 
the Chairman (or Vice-Chairman or Temporary Chairman) of the Executive 
Committee (2), a Corresponding Secretary, or (3), the Treasurer. Anv two of 
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these signatures shall render a check valid, but no check will be valid with one 
signature only. All transfers of stock, conveyances of real estate and other in- 
struments requiring the seal of the Association shall be signed in the same 
manner, except that the Treasurer may sign receipts for money and for legacies, 
when paid in full ar on account, and, if required, affix thereto the seal of the 
Association. The Treasurer may also sign and affix the seal of the Association, 
if required, to any papers in any legal proceeding in which the Association may 
be interested when specially authorized so to do by the Committee on Finance. 


All payments of the Association shall be made by check payable to order, 
except petty cash expenditures, which shall be paid by the Treasurer and at con- 
venient times be aggregated, and a check shall be drawn to his order therefor. 


No disbursement shall be made without authority of the Executive Committee. 


ART. VIII.—CLAIMS FOR DISBURSEMENTS BY OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


All claims for disbursements by any officer or employee shall be accompanied 
by vouchers, except for telegrams, postage and traveling expenses, and charges 
below twenty dollars in amount, all of which shall be certified by the claimant to 
the Treasurer, with the items. 


ART. IX.—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The following shall be the order of business of the Committee at its regular 
meetings: 


I. Prayer. 


2. Reading of the minutes of the last regular meeting, and of intervening 
meetings. 


3. Report of the Treasurer. 
4. Reports of Corresponding Secretaries and District Secretaries. 


5. Reading the minutes of the Standing Committees and action thereon, in 
the following order: (1) Finance. (2) Missions. (3) Support. (4) Appropria- 
tions. 


6. Reports of Special Committees. 
7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Executive session. 


The business of each special meeting shall be limited to the items mentioned 
in the call for such meeting. 


ART. X.—AMENDMENTS. 


These By-Laws may be amended at any time by a vote of a majority of the 
members present at any regular meeting, notice of such amendment having been 
given in writing at the previous regular meeting, and in the notices sent out for 
such meeting. 


January, 1913. 
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Th” ERECTION RE TLS MIEN IS” 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


STATISTICS FOR 1911-12. 


WORKERS. 


Missionaries and Teachers: At the South, 717; in Porto Rico, 25; among 
the Indians, 55; among the Chinese, 40; in “Hawaii, 19; total, 856. 


CHURCHES. 

Churches in the South: In Alabama, 19; Arkansas, 1; District of Columbia, 
3; Florida, 1; Georgia, 26; Kentucky, 8; Louisiana, 15; Mississippi, 5; North 
Carolina, 55; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 23; Texas, 11—177; 
among the Chinese and Japanese, 10; Indians, 21; Porto Ricans, 10; total, 218. 
Church members in the South, 11,103; in Porto Rico, 540; among the Indians, 
1,088; among the Chinese and Japanese, 590—total, 13,321. Total number of 
Sunday-school Scholars, 16,441. 

Mission Stations in Porto Rico, 24. 

Out-stations among the Indians, 17. 

Out-stations in the South, 48. 

Churches and Mission Stations, 307. 

Churches, Mission Stations and Schools, 407. 


SCHOOLS, 

Schools in the South: Theological Seminaries, 2; Colleges, 5; Secondary 
Institutions, 23; Elementary Institutions, &, Affiliated Institutions, 5; Ungraded 
Schools, 23; Porto Rico, 1; among the Indians, 4, among the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, 19—total 100. Pupils in the South, 13,596; in Porto Rico, 141; among the 
Indians, 221; among the Chinese, 1,752—total 15,710. 


WANTS. ° 


1. A steady INCREASE of regular income to keep pace with the growing work. 
This increase can be reached only by regular and larger contributions from the 
churches, the feeble as well as the strong. | 

2. ADDITIONAL Buitpincs for our higher educational institutions, to accommo- 
date the increasiug number of students; Merztinc Housgs for the new churches we 
are Organizing ; More MINISTERS, cultured and pious, for these churches. 

3. FuNpDsS For INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS— to purchase farm implements, plows, 
harrows and cultivators; to erect shops and furnish tools and materials for instruction 
and use in: the mechanical arts, for carpenters, blacksmiths, tinmen, harness and 
shoemakers; and to supply the girls’ industrial rooms with sewing and knitting 
materials. 

4. Funds for development of work in Porto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. 

LITERATURE. 

Interesting leaflets representing the work of the American Missionary Association 
can be secured at any time by sending to one of the offices. Many of these leaflets 
are illustrated, and every one presents some phase of the great problems which lie 
within the field of this mission service. Study classes, Sunday schools, Endeavor 
Societies as well as churches will find this body of literature profitable and stim- - 
ulating reading. | 

The American Missionary magazine is published monthly, representing the work 
of the several home missionary societies. The price is fifty cents per year single sub- 
scription ; in clubs of five or more, twenty-five cents. 


A SHORT 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


a 


NEW EDITION 
INCLUDING LEGAL ASPECTS OF MERGER 


NOTE PARTICULARLY 
THE OPINION OF THE LAW FIRM OF 
HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES 


INTRODUCTION 


T the Mid-Winter Meeting of the Commission on 
PO viinican a special Committee of Twelve made 
a report on reorganization and consolidation of 
the mission Boards. It was proposed that the American 
Missionary Association merge its educational work 
with that of the Educational Society—and its church 
work with that of the Home Missionary Society—thus 
practically destroying the Association as a society. 


The Association feels that the time has come when > 
its history, its achievements, its purposes and its oppor- 
tunities should be restated before our Congregational 
constituency. The following papers have as an object 
the presentation of the distinctive and important work 
of the Association for the consideration of those called 
upon to estimate its claims to continued existence. It 
has been seventy-eight years since the organization of 
the Association and sixty years since the Civil War, and 
that means that the present generation is little conscious 
of the history and work of the Association; and there 
are today thousands who have come to the Congrega- 
tional Church from other bodies who have no knowl- 
edge of what the Association has accomplished and, 
perhaps, of what today is being accomplished. 


OSCAR E. MAURER, 

GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 

JOHN R. ROGERS. 

For the Executive Committee. 


OUR GOODLY HERITAGE 


A SHORT SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


x6 HE time has come when those who would sustain missions for the 
propagation of pure and free Christianity should institute arrange 
ments for gathering and sustaining churches in heathen lands, from 
which the sins of caste, polygamy, slaveholding and the like shall be ex- 
cluded by the terms of admission, or by disciplinary process. 

“We have been accustomed to regard Christianity as established in this 
entire country, But what fearful crimes, public as well as private, do we 
here witness! And what multitudes, professing the purest faith, in good 
standing, and honored by the churches, are practicing these crimes! There 
are in the slave states in this country nearly three millions of our colored 
brethren in slavery—the most malignant and cruel in existence. The per- 
sonality of these victims is annihilated by law; the image effaced, and man 
is regarded as a chattel. He is denied the Bible and made a sport of the 
wanton, the avaricious, the intemperate and the merciless, while the religion 
of a portion of the country defends the atrocity, and a large portion shelters 
and fellowships the transgressor. 3 

“Woe be to us if we accommodate God’s standard to the customs of a 
popular brother-hating Christianity!” 

This was the birth-cry of the American Missionary Association, issued 
at its organization in Albany, New York, September 3, 1846. How far and 
faint it all seems to us now; but the man, or the organization, which sounded 
such a high note then did it with back to the wall. When Henry Ward 
Beecher came to Brooklyn in 1847, he declared that there was nota single 
church missionary society which dared to come out in the open against 
slavery. The American Missionary Association was organized to voice a 
Christian protest against intolerable wrongs and extend the Christian spirit 
to men denied it. The chairman of its Executive Committee was Arthur 
Tappan, of whom another New York merchant said: “I would give Arthur 
Tappan $10,000 a year if he would only sit in a chair in the front window 
of my store—his character is enough.” And his brother, Lewis Tappan, 
always foremost in philanthropy, was the treasurer. A few years before, 
these brothers had been the financial backers of the Amistad Committee 
who took the cause of those Revolutionary refugee slaves from their stolen 
ship through the Supreme Court, where the Grand Old Man Eloquent—John 
Quincy Adams—had for two hours poured out his soul until it overwhelmed 
Francis Scott Key, the attorney general, who had said that these slaves did 
not have a ghost of a show for their freedom. And it was Lewis Tappan who 
* them back to Africa and organized the’ Mendi Mission in their original 

ome, 

It is easy to forget what pioneering this was. Lowell was just issuing 
his first Bigelow Papers against the Mexican War, forced upon our nation 
by the desire to extend the slave territory. This was the year that the 
unknown Abraham Lincoln was elected to Congress, where he sat a silent 
and unregarded spectator of the “irrepressible conflict.” General Fremont, 
that year, had raised the United States flag at Monterey, California—Cali- 
fornia, which no one wanted. Two years later, General Scott entered Mexico 
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City and brought to us that vast southwest—an empire which would have 
been the prize for the battles of kings. Four years later, Henry Clay offered 
his last compromise which caused Daniel Webster to enter the eclipse of 
his famous Seventh of March Speech. 


Eight years later, the Republican Party was born as the champion of 
freedom and unity. Ten years later, President Lincoln uttered a now historic 
sentence: “This government cannot remain half slave and half free’ —twelve 
years later he stunned his hearers by saying: “In some respects, she (the 
Negro woman) is not my equal, but in her natural right to eat the bread she 
has earned by the sweat of her brow, she*is my equal, and the equal of 
Judge Douglass, and the equal of any other man.” 


From the very first the Association stood out on high and isolated ground 
in its antagonism to slavery, It was not an entirely lonely voice—Garrison 
had been for some years shouting: “I will not equivocate! I will be heard!” 
The American Anti-Slavery Society had been organized fifteen years before, 
but the church, officially at least, as such was strangely silent—though any 
such statement must always be modified by a sincere and grateful recogni- 
tion of the unwavering witness borne by the Quakers. The Association 
refused membership to any who were, in any way, partakers of the sin of 
slavery, and further refused any “tainted money” from slaveholders. They 
refused also to send out any missionaries who were not outspoken on the 
great issue. When, in 1850, the Fugitive Slave Law was passed, the Asso- 
ciation, at its Fourth Annual Meeting, resolved: 


“That we believe the Christianity of the nation: is about to be 
tested in view of the late act of Congress for the recovery of Fugitive 
Slaves, which appears equally at variance with the principles of the 
Association, the Constitution of the country, and the law of God; and 
that, as Christians, we do solemnly covenant with each other and with 
our colored brethren that we cannot obey it, nor any law that evidently 
contravenes the higher law of our Maker, whatever persecutions or 
penalty we may be called to suffer.” 


As it was the one missionary organization which had taken an unequiv- 
ocal stand on the question of slavery, the kindred spirits began to gather 
to it not only at home, but abroad. From the first it had carried on work 
in Jamaica for the emancipated slaves on that island. In 1860, just before 
the war, the Mission in Jamaica had seven stations and nine schools, with 
twenty-four missionaries. Its mission among the Ojibwa Indians had, from 
the first, attracted wide attention. That uncompromising old saint, Rev. 
J. C. Clark, in the Hawaiian Islands, sought shelter under its name. He 
hated slavery so much that he refused to wear cotton even in that torrid 
zone because cotton was raised by slave labor; and he was wont to gather 
around him the little children of Maui when the older ones refused to come, 
and taught them the sin of slavery. Among those little listening lads was 
Sammy Armstrong who, later, as a general in the United States Army was 
called by the American Missionary Association to build up Hampton Institute. 
Rev. D. B. Bradley, of Siam, came in 1848, bringing his whole mission with 
him. It is probable that the first bread that Dr. Dan Bradley of Cleveland 
ate came from the salary paid his father by the Association. 


At the same time, the Association had its missionaries—112 in number 
—in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan and Wisconsin; and among them we 
note Cedar Falls and Waterloo, in Iowa; Knoxville, Paxton and Aurora, in 
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Illinois with Norman McLeod as the missionary and a grant of $200. It 
will probably be news to these states that these churches were sustained, 
and some of them probably organized, by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. 


The Association has the distinction also of beginning the first decided 
efforts, while slavery existed, for the education and religious instruction of 
the people of the South on the avowedly anti-slavery basis. No figures in 
American religious history stand out more heroically than those early mis- 
sionaries in Kentucky—such as John G. Fee and John A. R. Rogers. These 
missionaries, under the Association, laid the foundation of Berea College, 
openly anti-slavery, and open to both white and colored. They were warned 
to leave the country after John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, and refused. 
One of their number, Mr. Jones, was whipped on the bare back in the presence 
of Mr. Fee, and then he, himself, was stripped and the neighbors were about 
to whip him also but, for some reason, did not. Then a crowd of sixty 
mounted horsemen came and put them on their horses and drove them out. 
On December 30, 1859, this band of 36 persons reached Cincinnati destitute 
and homeless. The brave words of Rev. J. A. R. Rogers will be read with 
increased pathos when one remembers that his heroic wife and little children 
were partakers in his sacrifices for the sake of Christ and the free Gospel: 


“We go sorrowing yet rejoicing. We have been able to take joyfully 
the sacrifice of much of our property. We sorrow.to leave those so 
dear to us. I part with great reluctance from many slaveholders and 
their friends: We rejoice believing that, by leaving, we are giving more 
public testimony for Christ and truth than we could in a long time if we 
remained.” 


The Association has the distinction of starting the first work among 
the Chinese on the western coast. At its Annual Meeting in 1852, held at 
Bangor, Maine, only four years after the discovery of gold in California, we 
read that “since January 1, twenty-nine vessels, conveying 7,537 Chinese 
emigrants, have been dispatched from Hong Kong, Macao and Whampoa. On 
the 27th of March, the vessels yet to sail numbered thirty-one, to convey 
9,270 passengers. As has been said, the Lord, instead of suggesting to 
Christians to go to heathen countries, as heretofore, to be instrumental iin 
the conversion of natives, seems to be bringing the heathen to our shores to 
be brought into the Kingdom of Christ. Shall not the Association have a 
part in the glorious work of evangelizing California? 


And it resolved to begin a work in California for the Chinese and 
Japanese. At the next Annual Meeting, held in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in September, it was reported that the mission to the Orientals had been 
established in California, and that Rev. S. V. Blakeslee and wife had sailed 
from New York and landed there in December, 1852. Upon arrival there, 
they found that a Presbyterian missionary had come direct from China for 
the same work, and it was thought best to combine the work under the Pres- 
byterians—an example in missionary comity all too rarely followed, but 
continued later in the splendid unification of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian work with the Japanese on the entire coast. This work among the 
Orientals was resumed in 1868, and in co-operation with the California Con- 
ference, has grown to its present dimensions. On account of its international 
implications, it has an importance out of all proportion to its size. 
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The Association was, from the first, an inter-denominational organization. 
It is true that most of those who formed the Amistad Commission, and 
-who later formed the Association, were Congregationalists. More and more 
it gathered to it the leading Congregational ministers and churches of the 
nation. Its first real national gathering, in 1848, was held in the Fourth 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Connecticut. Here the father of Dr. 
Cornelius Patton, Rev. W. W. Patton—until his death one of the staunchest 
friends of the American Missionary Association—was pastor. - Most of its 
annual gatherings were held in Congregational churches; most of the mag- 
nificent list of preachers of its annual sermons were Congregational ministers. 
Of its sixteen presidents, ten were notable Congregational ministers: 
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Among the laymen presidents, we find such names as Wiiliam Jackson, 
Lawrence Brainard, William B. Washburn, Merrill E. Gates and Cyrus 
Northrup. Most of the outstanding men who served the Congregational 
churches in the past have been on its Executive Committee. And yet the 
Association was always enriched by those from other denominations, and 
the Hand Fund was a gift from a Presbyterian because of the inter- denomina- 
tional character of the Association. 

As other denominations began to form their own agencies for the same 
sort of service, the Association was left almost completely in the hands of 
Congregationalists. In 1865, at the National Council held in Boston, the 
Congregationalists adopted the Association as their agency for service among 
the freedmen, and resolved to raise $250,600 for its work. With this back- 
ground, at the National Council in Kansas City, in 1913, the Association 
came, with the other Congregational boards, into the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, and under its control. But, true to its inter-denomi- 
national history, it retained in its charter the provision that “Any Evangelical 
Church, not affiliated with the Congregational Council, which has within a 
year contributed to the funds of the Association, may appoint one delegate 
to the Annual Meeting, and such delegate, duly attested by credentials, shall 
be a voting member of the Association for the year for which he is appointed.”’ 

The Association has never stressed denominationalism in its educationai 
work. The majority of its colored students, due to the distinctive historic 
religious affiliations of the Negro, have never been Congregationalists. N¢ 
attempt is made to proselyte and most of them go back to their own churche: 
and there invest their increased talents. It is safe to say that there is not o1 
record such an unselfish service, such a purely eleemosynary contributio" 
made by any other denominaton in our history—millions of dollars without 
hope or purpose of profit. For this the Association has been severely criticized 
in the past by denominational promoters, but we do not believe that the rank 
and file of our Congregational constituency will be willing to destroy thit 
significant contribution. In this day of sectarian crudescence among most 
denominations, the Association believes that the Congregational churches, at 
whatever price, will not join the great majority. 
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II. CAN THEY BE EDUCATED? 


When the refugees began to flock from the slave cabins to the shelter of 
the Federal Armies, the question which confronted the government was 
whether or not these slaves would fight like men. This question was answered 
by a shining courage on every battlefield where they were tried. The 
Negroes had a song then which few of this generation have heard, set to 
martial music which thrilled the North sixty years ago: 


They look like men, 

They look like men, 

They look like men of war; 

All armed and dressed in uniform, 
They look like men of war. 


The Negro has proved his courage and loyalty from Fort Reliance to 
the Argonne. He has proved equally that he can learn, though thousands 
have questioned whether he can assimilate properly a higher education: still, 
the Association believed that he could from the first. 3 

On September 17, 186i, the Association opened the first school for 
freedmen in America. Lewis Tappan, the treasurer of the Association (the 
man who guaranteed any balance unraised for the purchase of “Sarah,” 
auctioned into freedom by Henry Ward Beecher, and immortalized in that 
beautiful statue beside Plymouth Church, Brooklyn), wrote General Butler, 
after he had coined the phrase “contraband of war” for the slave fugitives 
from the South, asking if the Association could not help. About 1,800 of 
them had been gathered at Hampton and, with the approval of General 
Butler, the first meeting was held in the old home of ex-President Tyler. 
A school was then opened on the spot where, 241 years before, the first 
slave ship disembarked its human cargo on the American continent, It 
was the first of that long line of educational institutions which were to 
follow “lifting the veil of ignorance from the face of the Negro race,” so 
wonderfully pictured in the statue of Booker Washington, at Tuskegee. 
This was the beginning, and from it grew Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute. It is well to pause and emphasize that fact for it has been for- 
gotten, or is unknown, by so many friends of Hampton. 

Hampton Institute was founded by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and was, for fifteen years after its official opening in 1868, reckoned 
and reported as one of the institutions of the Association, though the Asso- 
ciation is glad to bear testimony to the fact that Hampton owes its develop- 
ment to the genius and character of General Samuel C. Armstrong, who 
assumed its leadership on invitation of the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 

And then came that day for which the Negro and his friends had long 
worked and prayed, when their “eyes saw the coming of the glory of the 
Lord,” and the great Emancipator set his hand to the document January 
1, 1863, which set the slaves free, but with no fitness for freedom. Abraham 
Lincoln’s pen and Grant’s sword created the greatest internal problem which 
the Christian philanthropy of any nation was ever called to face. The 
South neither could nor would meet it as it must be met. These black per- 
sonalities had been their chattels, considered higher than the beast but less 
than human. In their scheme of things, they had no place for Negro 
education—or its products. Thousands today still.believe that they are of 
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a lower order and were made to be the servants of the white man, This 
lies back of the cruelties of the Congo and of the Kimberly Mines. One 
must first postulate inferiority before one can go on to exploit and degrade, 
buy and sell and enslave another animal who moves on twos, and not on all 


fours. 


The South was economically unable to meet the new crisis. It had 
been swept bare of every value by the flame of war. Sherman’s march to 
the sea had left behind the ashes of an old civilization upon which it was 
yet a question if there could ever rise a new. Every wheel was stopped, 
the plows and the sickles were rusted, the beasts of burden roamed unteth- 
ered. A brave and high spirited people never willingly accept defeat—witness 
the Germans whose sacred soil was untrampled by the heels of the enemy— 
and the iron shard of defeat was driven deeper into the soul of the South by 
the carpet-bagger. He who had said: ‘With malice toward none; with charity 
for all”? was gone and the politician whose motto was: “To the victor belong 
the spoils” took his place. The chasm that lay between white and colored 
in the south and white north and white south was thus so widened and 
deepened that it was unbridged for half a century. The approach to this 
question by a northerner must be made with a more just and generous 
appreciation of the acute situation which the South faced after the war. 
The South had to rebuild a new economic life on the utter ruins of the old, 
and the almost unparalleled growth of her industries and increase of her 
wealth during the last sixty years bear witness to the fact that Anglo Saxon 
ability and forcefulness are their heritage as well as ours. But also, the South 
had to build out of its broken fortunes a new educational system, based upon 
the spirit of democracy for the whites—it would be asking too much of 
human nature to expect that, in that educational scheme, they should find 
at that time a place for yesterday’s slaves. 


Thus the task of fitting these slaves for the citizenship which, wisely 
or unwisely Congress had recently bestowed, fell upon others. For this the 
American Missionary Association was, by principles and experience, fitted 
above all others. Already it had demonstrated its willingness and ability 
among the poor refugees at Hampton, and already the slaves had shown 
that they were ready for education. 

And then followed that long list of schools which may be said to be 
the greatest adventure in brotherhood in the history of America. The white 
soldiers in the barracks at Nashville, Tennessee, marched out; the black 
men and women:whom they had freed marched in, and Fisk University began 
its splendid career. Then came Atlanta and Talladega in the very heart of 
the Black Belt, and Straight in romantic New Orleans, with its tens of thou- 
sands of colored people of much-mingled blood. Tougaloo took its place 
in the history of Mississippi on an old slave plantation, and Tillotson in the 
heart of Texas. Scores of other little institutions dotted the whole of the 
South—many of them temporary, but some of them to become permanent 
contributions for the solution of this vexing problem. 

In 1867, the Association had 528 workers among the freedmen alone, 
with 40,000 pupils in its schools. From 1862 to 1872, schools to the 
number of 324 were established; 3,470 teachers and missionaries commis- 
sioned and 321,099 pupils enrolled. Gray-haired men and women took their 
places beside little boys and girls, laboriously poring over their “A, B, C’s” 
and their multiplication tables. They came with their blankets rolled upon 
their backs, walking scores of miles, and their rations of corn and bacon in 
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their baskets. They brought the hunger for education which furnished then, 
as now, the best basis for educability. as 

Now sixty years later, girls and boys walk twenty miles a day just to go 
to school. The need today is only a little less imperative in many of these 
same districts, for the educational advantages of the Negro have hardly im- 
proved in some of the back districts of the South. The following figures are 
suggestive of the field still to be occupied for some years to come. These sta- 
tistics, taken from the Negro Year Book of 1921-1922—the most reliable and 
complete information which we possess on all that relates to the Negro in 
America—will show how inadequate and discriminatory is the administration 
of public school education in the South. The figures show the amount spent 
in each state for teachers’ salaries for each child of school age: 


State. W hite Colored 
ee .. ... a wseis se enehe ks $15.80 $3.00 
a Ee pee a ee 30.00 3.75 
EE ey, a, bk a ib bee cb bbs ow 16.31 2.83 
I Bee ies hc i sy bia Gis ofa bts oe PW ble 25.37 3.49 
I tS, ia ci sy vis Wd woh ve ve vimmoie ees 18.12 3.92 
SE IEEE EL OO ES 15.37 5.83 
aR aha RR ie MAR IE fn 19.33 2.06 


Statistics in regard to the number of high schools for Negroes in the 


South and the educational standards in them are not available. Less than 
five years ago, there was only one accredited public high school in Georgia 
for one and a half million Negroes. In Alabama there was not a single 
accredited high school for a million Negroes and, in New Orleans, there was 
one high school with a capacity of 700 pupils for a Negro population of over 
one hundred thousand. Indeed, for the state of Louisiana, there are now 
280 high schools for 358,000 white children and three high schools for 
347,000 Negro children. For the most part, the only schools where the 
Negro children of the South can get an education approximating that pro- 
vided by the high schools of the North are maintained by missionary societies. 
South Carolina, in 1922-23, spent for white teachers $5,216,915 and for Negro 
teachers $845,909. The average salary paid the white teacher was $837, 
and the colored teacher, $238—the number of children of school age being, 
in each case, about the same. The per capita expenditure for all school 
purposes was, for white children $42.41, and for Negro children, $4.95. 

However, the South is coming on educationally. The results of the work 
of the Association and kindred organizations have convinced the South that 
the Negro is educable, and that ignorance is not an asset anywhere, at any 
time, or among any people. The preservation of the South depends not on 
the continual submergence, but the uplifting of all its citizenship. The 
migration from the South to the North has brought home to the white man 
the fact that if he will keep his greatest industrial asset in the South, the 
Negro must be given justice in the courts and schools for his children. 

The magnificent philanthropy of Julius Rosenwald—whose sense of 
human brotherhood puts many a professing Christian to shame—has helped 
erect more than two thousand model school buildings for colored boys and 
girls in rural districts. The pioneering work of the Association has accom- 
plished its task, and the education of the Negro tomorrow will be demo- 
cratically administered and financed, and slowly the missionary organizations 
_ will find themselves relieved of the burden of education in the common school 
grades. If the progress made in North Carolina is the beginning of a new 
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day, dawning from the North across the darker South, we may prophesy that 
high schools will be within the reach of all of the colored boys and girls in 
the South inside of the next twenty-five years. 


But the Higher Education will not be soon undertaken throughout the 
South, in spite of the splendid example set by North Carolina. There are 
too many who still do not believe in it, and the educational funds are not 
yet sufficient to allow the building of colleges. The South has now a few 
normal schools, but even North Carolina, progressive as it is, admits that 
it is unable to cope with the need of teachers in its educational scheme for 
the Negro. It is in this field that the Association has, and will continue to 
have, its largest opportunity. For the Association has held, against all comers 
and in the face of educational materialism, that the Negro needs complete 
education to fit him for life. The Association was the first to enter into 
industrial education, and believes in it profoundly, but it does not believe 
that this is the last word. Too many well-meaning friends of General Arm- 
strong and Booker Washington have rallied—and still do—to the support 
of their “idea” as being the sum of all educational needs for the colored 
race. Both of these truly great educators were convinced that they were 
just steps in the program of a complete education. Dr. Lyman Abbott, speak- 
ing before the Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association in 
Boston, in 1896, declared: 


“Any scheme of education which proposes to furnish the Negro 
race only with manual and industrial education is a contrivance for 
putting him in serfdom; it tacitly says that the Negro is the inferior of 
the white race and, therefore, we will ask him to serve us. The race must 
have an education which, in its final outcome, shall be complete for 
the race as a race, which shall include the curriculum of education and 
which shall open opportunities for the higher culture of which any 
individual of that race is capable.” 


_The greatest contribution which Hampton is making to America and to 
America’s greatest problem is not the graduates from its farm and carpenter 
shop, but those from its Whittier School for the training of teachers. Hamp- 
ton has been wise enough to recognize that among the Negroes there is a 
well-defined revolt against the implications of the Industrial Education “idea,” 
which has gained great popularity among the whites because it educates 
the Negro to stay in “his place.” Hampton has now added two years of 
liberal arts education for the preparation of Negro leadership. 


Industrial Education fails to reckon with the most imaginative need in 
the evolution of a race in which is working the mighty yeast of the new idea 
of self-determination of little peoples. The Secretary of the General Educa- 
tion Board tells of a conversation he had with President Roosevelt. President 
Roosevelt said: “I believe in the education of the Negro; I believe that he 
ought to have eight grades of education and that we should give him manual 
and industrial training.” The Secretary replied: “That is good, President 
Roosevelt, but if you are going to have eight grades of education, who will 
teach the eight grades’’”’ President Roosevelt replied: “Why that is so—if 
you have eight grades of education, you must needs have twelve grades in 
order to teach the teachers of the eight grades.” The Secretary came back: 
“Splendid, President Roosevelt, but now, if you are to have twelve grades 
of education, who will teach the teachers of the twelve grades?” President 
Roosevelt slapped his leg and said: “By George, there is no end to this 
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thing, is there?” The Secretary replied again: ‘No, there is no more end 
to it than there is to the education of your children and mine.’ 


The Association has never been foolish enough to believe that any race 
could be educated by the missionaries of an outside race. Every race must 
educate itself; must provide its own leadership. That is true of China, of 
Japan, and of the South. The Association is not only convinced that the 
Negro is capable of the higher education, but that we are under democratic 
and Christian obligation to give it to him, and that only thus can we educate 
the educators, teach the teachers and lead the leaders, which an aspiring race 
demands. This has become especially imperative on account of the new 
race consciousness and faith in themselves which is the inevitable product of 
the education afforded during the last fifty years. It is always dangerous 
to the supremacy of a ruling race to bring education to the exploited—it is 
only more dangerous not to. : 


The Negro of today believes in himself; he believes in the future of his 
race; he believes his race has some contribution to make to the sum total 
of the achievements of human kind, and he believes he has a right to those 
cultural influences which shall enable him to come to his best and contribute 
that best to the progress of his own people and of all mankind. The Asso- 
ciation, with the splendid background of the Congregational Church, with 
its long experience and emphasis on education, will find here its largest oppor- 
tunity for service, and from this field there is no danger that it will be 
crowded out for half a century to come. 


A secretary of the association met a cultured Georgian on the train 
and fell into conversation with him, This Georgian was a Baptist, a college 
man, was on the school board of his town and his two sons he had sent 
through college. He said that the schools for the Negro beyond the seventh 
grade—except the industrial schools like Hampton and Tuskegee—had no 
right to exist. His town maintained a school of seven grades. And with 
that fine grace which makes a real southerner so charming, he bade him 
“good night,” with the definite statement that the Association was all wrong, 
misguided, foolish and absurd in its attitude toward the “nigger,” his 
rights and his capacity. It must be confessed that he is fairly typical of 
the larger part of the South, and tens of thousands in the North are of the 
same opinion, 


But the Association has fought this battle too long to turn back. The 
flag is still, nailed to the mast and it will not retreat from its faith that 
the Negro is not only capable of liberal edcuation, but that he must have 
it to fit him for his real place in the world as a contributing citizen of the 
world commonwealth. There was perhaps never a time when this unique 
testimony was more needed than today and tomorrow. 


Ill. THE WITNESS TO BROTHERHOOD 


However great has been the contribution made by the Association to 
education, it is far less significant than the witness it has borne everywhere 
to the equality of men of whatever race or color. We have lost no time 
in discussing or defending social equality or social rights—we have not been 
concerned at all about that. But the Association has been tremendously 
interested in human equality and human rights. We have believed that it 
was far better to be worthy of human equality and human rights when they 
should arrive than to be fighting for them before being worthy of therh. 
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The work of the Association in school or church has been a public clinic, 
demonstrating that those in the schools and churches were worthy of taking 
men’s and women’s parts and places in the world. That education was 
worth while had first to be proved, and sixty years in which we have no 
record that a graduate of its schools has been sentenced for crime can be 


read by all. : 

That testimony has not been borne without scars and wounds. To 
go into that South and teach and associate with these recent slaves, and 
believe in them and treat them as brothers ran, from the first, as it runs 
today, counter to dominant currents of natural feeling and thinking. The 
antipathies thus faced were bound to exact their price—ostracism, hatred, 
public insult, the lash and the rope. Partly because of these. antipathies, 
and because of the sad mistakes, blunders and sins of the carpet bag govern- 
ment, arose the K.K.K., whose hooded figures, so exalted by that ex-minister 
of Christ in his “Birth of a Nation,” brought terror not only to the freed 
man, but to his white friends. The story of martyrdom which followed is 
too well known. “The Fool’s Errand” in no way exaggerates the facts. 
But it is not recorded in the annals of the Association that any missionary 
left his plow in the middle of the furrow. It is the old story of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. Lyman Abbott, in his sermon quoted before, said: 
“If ever in human history there was a body of men and women who have 
felt the breath of the Master upon them, and heard his words, saying— 
‘As the Father has sent me into the world, even so send I you,’ it is these 
men and women whose lives have been lives of long self-sacrifice, prosaic 
service—unhonored and unsung of men, but not unhonored and unsung 
above.” 

After such outrages and martyrdom, none but those unacquainted with 
the history of the story of missions for two thousand years could be surprised 
to read in the record of the Association, written in the dark days of 1868: 
“Undeterred by these dangers, the Association sent more missionaries and 
teachers into the South than in any previous year.” 

Whatever mistakes the Association may have made, it has kept the 
faith of brotherhood according to Jesus Christ. It has stood out like a 
beacon for all the oppressed, despised and exploited, and these have known 
that there was one voice which would never fail them. 

The Association rejoices in the evidence of a new spirit in the South 
today. The Inter-Racial Co-operative Committee is the most remarkable 
event in the racial question since the Civil War. It is attacking the problems 
of injustice and inequality before the law and the school. It is sitting 
down to do these things with the Negro, rather than for the Negro. Southern 
men at the Colored Y. M. C. A. have been sitting at the same table with 
colored students. New voices have come out of the South which, fifty 
years ago, no prophet would have dared to foretell, Mr. Will Alexander 
declares: 


“The Negro is not a menace to America. He has proved himself 
worthy of confidence. He has been and may continue to be a blessing. 
In the years that are to come, he needs the help of those who have 
voices of influence. He needs unnecessary barriers out of his way and 
a chance to demonstrate, under God, he is a man and can play a man’s 


part. 


Prof. Plato Durham, of Atlanta, says: 
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“Some of us down South have concluded that we must live the New 
Testament or scrap it, for if the‘New Testament cannot get us over the 
color line, it is of no use anywhere else.” 


Bishop Bratton writes in his book of Mission Study. for the Episcopal 
Churches in the South: 


“And here, in parentheses, we of the Episcopal Church should recall 
our lasting gratitude to the American Missionary Association of the 
Congregational Church. During the era of reconstruction, when our 
church could do well-nigh nothing with and for the Negro, that Society, 
with holy purpose, and with only the natural mistakes of people feeling 
their way toward a new problem, and at indescribable personal sacri- 
fice of the workers, established schools, preached the Gospel, and held 
high the lanterns of the Good Shepherd before the bewildered eyes of 
a hopelessly confused race. : 

“Schools were established by them from Hampton around to Fisk 
and, though the South was from the first suspicious of their influence, 
they have long since won the confidence and regard of every soul who 
knows them by their fruits.” 


It is true that, at a recent meeting in Atlanta of the Federal Council, 
the Negro and the white delegates sat together—a unique incident in that 
city. It is true that Dr. Newbold, the director of Negro education in North 
Carolina, talks with high idealism and enthusiasm for the best education 
available for the Negro. It is true that Dr. Ashby Jones, the son of the 
chaplain to General Robert Lee, is devoting his splendid Christian leadership 
to the ideals of a better brotherhood, and that “Golden Rule” Egan gave 
his time and his means, without stint, to the case of the Inter-Racial better- 
ment. : 

From all such movements and willing co-workers, the Association has 
not held aloof but has gladly assisted them to a better understanding of 
the problems gathering about the race and education. The Association was 
the first missionary organization or church body to give financial aid to 
the Inter-Racial Co-operative Committee. Dr. Alexander gladly testifies 
that the American Missionary Association workers and graduates are the 
ones to whom he turns first for assistance. 


It is with utmost regret and apologies to this splendid group of unsur- 
passed Christian folk that we must be advised not to exaggerate their number. 
The vast mass of the South have not changed in their basic attitude toward 
the Negro; they still believe him hopelessly inferior, incapable of develop- 
ment beyond a certain point, born to serve and, therefore, to be educated 
to serve, and with a fixed idea that he must be kept in “his place.” There 
have been too many humiliating experiences in the past few years to allow 
us to forget that the Association is needed to continue its peculiar mission 
which has wrought such a change in the Negro and which has elicited the 
admiration of a small portion of the white people. 

Nor have they changed, for the most part, their attitude toward the 
workers in the Association schools. Here and there the old. attitude has 
softened but, for the most part, the teachers in the A. M. A. schools are 
still ostracised because they are there to uplift and do associate with the 
Negro folk. They are not, of course, turned from the doors of the white 
Protestant churches, but neither are they given a warm welcome to social 
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church life. A returned missionary from Africa, who has lived and. eaten 
with Africans, is welcomed gladly, but the missionary who lives perhaps 
across the road, associating and eating with Africans here in America, is 
unrecognized. No missionary of the American board suffers such an ostra- 
cism as has been the lot of the missionaries of the Association in most 
places during these sixty years. 


But, in all fairness, it must be said that the northerner who moves South 
is often more bitter than the man whose father and grandfather were slave- 
holders. He becomes what Dr. Alexander terms “the Professional South- 
erner”—one who goes South for business and professional reasons and meets 
the color problem for the first time. He has only met an occasional Negro 
before, but here they are to the right and left and behind and before, and 
he is appalled by the greatness of the task which the South has faced so 
long. 


He, as well as all white people in the South, meets the Negro usually 
on the lower levels; he seldom, if ever, comes into contact with the educated, 
cultured and economically independent Negro. Being a northerner and, 
therefore, under suspicion as not being on the level in this matter, he leans 
over backward. In fact, he will deny, as does the average winter resident 
of Florida, that such a Negro exists. One of the greatest of southern white 
ministers said to a large white audience: “We say we know the ‘Nigger’-— 
we do know the ‘Nigger,’ but we do not know the Negro.” 


But we are all painfully conscious that prejudice has ceased to be a 
matter of geography in America. If there is a small hopeful and hope- 
inspiring group in the South who are “taking Jesus in earnest,” we are 
confronted with the more ominous fact that race prejudice is growing in 
the North. The mobs of Washington, Chicago, Omaha, etc., forbid us longer 
to throw pharasaical stones at the South. It is the one question which we 
have to face and find a way around whenever we hold our National Councils. 
The usual Council banquet must be abandoned in Washington because 
no place will serve all the Congregational brotherhood in one room and at 
one table. The boxes at Carnegie Hall may be full of cultured and refined 
Negroes from Harlem, dressed in the latest modes, but practically every 
hotel in every city in the North is closed to a man of dark skin unless he is 
considerate enough to wear a turban. And the yellow men on the coast are 
slapped in the face with the same bitterness of mobs and discriminations. 
If California has not Jim-Crowed the cars, it has Jim-Japped the land, 
which is worse. | 

The K. K. K. is not a cause of race prejudice, but the expression of 
it in its stupid “know nothing” form, This has wormed its way into the 
very temple of Christ who, Glenn Frank warns us, was taken out to his 
Calvary because he was not 100% Jew. Few factors are more disturbing 
than that Secretaries of the American Missionary Association should be 
warned as they come to Congregational churches that it would be more 
polite not to speak of the Klan, as a high percentage of the members. of 
some churches are Klansmen. If it be said, in defense, that others are 
greater sinners, it is embarrassing enough that Congregationalism, with its 
historic background, should anywhere so reverse the spirit of the fathers. 
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Home Missions Council last year. From a resulution on the race question, 
already passed by the Federal Council, the following sentence was eliminated: 


“We deplore, as unpatriotic and un-Christian, movements, policies 
and programs in many sections that discriminate against and humiliate 
aliens, or as aliens ineligible to naturalization, ahd that single out 
certain races and religious groups for discriminatory and unfriendly 
treatment.” 

Seemingly without shame, the reason was frankly admitted—the offend- 
ing sentence would be interpreted by members of certain churches as aimed 
at the Klan. 


All this is emphasized also by that strange cult or Nordicism which 
is now coursing through: America. Its high priest is Lothrop Stoddard. 
It is significant that this exaltation and laudation of the Nordic should have 
resulted in making Stoddard’s book one of the world’s best sellers—and it 
is ominous as well-for world peace. It is not armaments, but arrogance 


which threatens a world war, and we are being taught—and it has become . 


quite a popular fad in our colleges—to believe that the supremacy of the 
Nordic can be purchased only by the submergence and the continued degra- 
dation of those who constitute “the white man’s burden.” 


There may be a biting suggestion in those words of Lord Brougham, 
quoted by the colored author of “From Superman to Man”: “TI never knew 
anyone to hate me but those whom I have served, and those who had done 
me some great injustice.” 

It is no less disturbing here in America. America is trying to lead 
the world into peace while we are assuming here, in our midst, the same 
attitude of arrogance which has always bred warriors and, therefore, wars. 
Here, in America, God has established a Racial Laboratory to try out the 
question whether it is possible to bring together on the same streets men 
of different colors, of different tongues, without their tearing each other’s 
throats. If He takes notice of what mortals do here in America, we conceive 
it quite possible that He is not entirely satisfied with the experiment thus 
far. There are enmities and hatreds today fostered and growing in our 
midst which might well make the brave pause. These hatreds are the 
result of teachings which have been again and again proven to be unscien- 
tific in their origins, futile against the inexorable law of God’s impulses of 
evolution, and infidel in the presence of the Christ of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Story of the Good Samaritan, but yet strong enough to 
stay the stream of progress and turn it into eddies of war and blood. Surely, 
before we can hope to convince the world that it should accept our leader- 
ship into the plains of peace, we must first have worked out a promising 
basis of world peace here. 

No other organization can fill the place of the American Missionary 
Association. For seventy-nine years it has stood in the thick of the fight. 
It has grown callous to the sneers of foes and the cautions of would-be 
friends. It has never compromised—it never will compromise. It has been 
heard—it will be heard. Unhampered by entangling alliances, it is and 
has been the one free voice of our own Christian democracy. As in the past 


How. great the need for testimony is illustrated by the meeting of the 
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it has stood uncompromisingly so it should stand in the future, wherever the 
streams of race prejudice converge, bearing its historic testimony to the 
democratic faith that all men are born equal in human, spiritual worth, with 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness—in Massachusetts, or 
Mississippi, or California—and to the Christian ideal that “there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek; there can be neither bond nor free, for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF MERGER 


The legal difficulties which the plan of the Committee of Twelve 
will meet, in the proposed merger of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and eight other societies into one corporation to be known as 
the Congregational Home Board. 


The American Missionary Association has one hundred and twenty- 
eight separate trust and endowment funds, aggregating from eight to ten 
million dollars. These funds came to it under many different wills and 
trust deeds, brought about by an intimate knowledge on the part of the 
donors, of ‘the history, aims, purposes and traditions of the Association 
running over three-quarters of a century, so that a personal trust which 
cannot be delegated, rests on the Association with respect to them. 


For the present trustee of these funds, the merger would substitute 
another never contemplated by the donors, differently organized and con- 
trolled and with multifarious duties foreign to the fundamental purposes 
of the Association’s Charter. 


The following from the Committee’s report will show how radical is 
the proposed change in the management and control of these funds: 


‘“‘We recommend the creation of a single national organization for 
the home work to be called the Congregational Home Board. * * #* 
The legal entities of the present societies may be preserved over a 
period of years for the sake of safeguarding legacies in wills already 
drawn and of protecting property rights as is proposed by the foreign 
boards. The present societies should cease to function in other capaci- 
ties, and as soon as practicable, vest in this new/ society title to prop- 
erties now owned, both real and personal, with/the explicit provision 
that all trust funds should be used for the purposes designated by the 
donors. 


This plan would involve bringing under a single management: 


The American Missionary Association 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society 

The Congregational Church Building Society 

The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
The Congregational Education Society 

The Congregational Foundation for Education 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 


and the merging into: the resultant combination of the Congregational 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. ‘These nine organizations would 
be merged with or controlled by the new board so as to bring all of their 
activities under the control of a single board of directors.” 
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We are advised by counsel, including the firm of Hughes, Rounds, Schur- 
man and Dwight, of which the former Secretary of State, Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes, is the senior partner, that, so far as the American Missionary 
Association is concerned, this cannot be done without great peril to its 
invested, trust and endowment funds and that a trustee cannot transfer 
either his trust duties or the trust funds. 

Among the cases cited in support of this view are the following: 

Dartmouth College v. Woodward 4 Wheaton (U. S. Supreme Court) 
518. 

Stone v. Inhabitants of Framingham 109 Mass. 303. 

President and Fellows of Harvard College v. Society for Promoting 
Theological Education 69 Mass. 280. 

President and Fellows of Harvard College v. Attorney General 228 
Mass. 396. 
Drury v. Inhabitants of Natick 92 Mass. 169. 


Jackson v. Phillips 96 Mass. 539. 


In the Dartmouth College case, after the College, organized under a 
royal charter, had administered trust funds for fifty years, the legislature 
changed the name of the college, the number and manner of choosing its 
trustees, and transferred to the new corporation all the property, rights and 
privileges of the old corporation. 


In condemning the act of the legislature as unconstitutional, Chief 
Justice Marshall said: 


“Dr. Wheelock, acting for himself and for those who, at his 
solicitation, had made contributions to the school, applied for this 
Charter, as the instrument which should enable him and them to 
perpetuate their beneficent intention. It was granted. An artificial, 
immortal being was created by the Crown, capable of receiving and 
distributing forever, according to the Will of the donor, the donations 
which should be made to it. On this being, the contributions which 
were collected were immediately bestowed. These gifts were made, not 
indeed to make a profit for the donors or their posterity, but for some- 
thing in their opinion of inestimable value, for something which they 
deemed a full equivalent for the money with which it was purchased. 
The consideration for which they stipulated is the perpetual application 
of the fund to its object, in the mode prescribed by themselves. Their 
descendants may take no interest in the preservation of this considera- 
tion. But in this respect their descendants are not their representatives. 
They are represented by the corporation. The corporation is the 
assignee of their right, stands in their place and distributes their 
bounty, as they would themselves have distributed it had they been 
immortal. So with respect to the students who are to derive learning 
from this source. The corporation is a trustee for them also. Their 
potential rights which, taken distributively, are imperceptible, amount 
collectively to a most important interest. These are, in the aggregate, 
to be exercised, asserted and protected by the corporation.” 


In the Stone case, the legislature attempted to authorize the transfer 
of funds given for Framingham Academy, to the inhabitants of Framingham 
for the support of a high school. This was condemned by the Court iin 
the following language: 
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“It is clear from the general scope of the acts of 1851, that it was 
the understanding and purpose of the legislature of the town and of 
the trustees that the Academy should be discontinued and the high 
school substituted. In accordance with this purpose, the trustees have 
since then ceased to perform any of the duties or functions created by 
their act of incorporation; and as we have before seen, no provision is 
made for any successors who have the power to perform these duties. 
The action and purposes of the parties were inconsistent with the further 
continuance of the corporation. We are inclined to the opinion that 
these proceedings operated as a dissolution of the corporation for all . 
purposes. But if not, we think it clear that it was dissolved within the 
meaning with which the testator used that term. If the corporation 
retained a technical existence, it is practically dissolved, especially so 
far as the testator’s bequest is concerned. It has permanently ceased 
to maintain the academy for the benefit of which his bounty was in- 
tended. * *: * 


“We are of opinion that it was dissolved within the meaning of 
the testator, that the bequest has been forfeited and that the heirs at 
law can maintain this suit.” 


In the Harvard College case, 69 Mass., the college prayed for leave 


to transfer the funds given for a divinity school attached to the College, 
to a separate corporation for a divinity school not connected with the 
College. It was alleged and evidence was introduced to show, that such 
a transfer would relieve both corporations from embarrassment and promote 
efficiency. 


Although no one appeared to oppose, the Court denied the prayer of 


the plaintiff saying: 


“But assuming it to be shown by the evidence in the case, that 
inconveniences and embarrassments do arise from having the theological 
school attached to the University and under the same board of trustees, 
and that, in the opinion of the witnesses, it would be highly desirable, 
and for the interests of both, that an entire separation should take 
place; the further question yet remains which the Court must decide 
upon its own sole responsibility whether any case is shown to exist 
which authorizes this Court to withdraw these funds from those to 
whom they were committed by the donors of the charity, and transfer 
them to a separate and independent board of trustees, to be applied in 
maintaining a separate school. * * * We find strong reasons for 
believing that the donors had specially in view the placing of these 
funds under the care and supervision of a well known and permanent 
public body, the President and Fellows of Harvard College acting with 
- the concurrence of overseers and that they were well authorized in the 
expectation that these trusts would be continued in the same board of 
trustees. With regard to this portion of the charity funds the granting 
of the prayer of this bill would not only change the trustees, but would 
also change the constitution of the charity; and charity funds, given 
for a specific and well-defined purpose connected with the university, 
would be applied elsewhere and to a divinity school disconnected with 
the college. * * * | 
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“In view of all the facts before us, the Court are of the opinion 
that they cannot, in the proper exercise of the chancery powers they 
possess, direct the withdrawal of the funds above described and others 
of like character, from the supervision and trust of that permanent, 
corporate, public body to which they were entrusted by the donors for 
the purpose of maintaining a theological school as a branch of the 
university, and commit them to an independent board of trustees, to be 
appropriated to maintaining a separate theological school.” 

In closing its opinion the Court said, “a contrary decision would 
furnish a precedent dangerous to the perpetuity and sacredness of all 
our great public charities, leaving the question of the management and 
supervision of our public charities to be the subject of change with 
every fluctuation of popular opinion as to what may be the more 
expedient and useful mode of administering them.” : 


Commenting on a subterfuge suggested by the plaintiff, the Court 
further said: 


| “We have not overlooked the suggestion of the complainant’s 
| counsel, that, as to those donations of the marked character we have 
| alluded to, the Court might avoid the objections taken to their with- 
drawal, by directing them to.remain under the trust of. the complainant, 
as to financial care, but with authority to pay over the income to the 
trustees of a separate school, to be by them disbursed. We find no 
authority for adopting such a scheme for these charities, finding the 
trust to embrace the higher duty of supervision of the administration 
of these funds and the mode of their application, and the purpose of 
the donors being such as we have stated.” 


In Harvard College v. Attorney General 228 Mass. 396, the College 
attempted to turn over to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology a part 
of the income from a fund given to the College. It was held that this 
could not be done because it violated the intent of the donor in giving the 
fund. 


In the Drury case the Court said: 


“The gift being for a charitable purpose, and once accepted, could 
not afterwards be renounced or conveyed away so as to defeat the 
charity.” 


In the Jackson case the Court said: 


“Whenever a charitable gift can be administered according to his 
(the donor’s) express direction, this Court, like the Court of Chancery 
in England, is not at liberty to modify it upon considerations of policy 
or convenience.” 


From these Court decisions, it seems clear that what is here proposed 

‘ cannot be done without a breach of the trust reposed in the Association by 
the donors of these large gifts. Nor is the situation materially helped by the 

expressed provision that “all trust funds should be used for the purposes 

designated by the donors.” The point is, that it was the prerogative of the 

donors to select the corporation which should use their gifts, and having 
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chosen the American Missionary Association for that purpose, no power 
on earth can properly put another in its place while the Association is com- 
petent to act. A trustee does not fulfill his obligations, if he transfers the 
trust property, even though both parties intend that the grantee shall faith- 
fully carry out the terms of the trust. 


If the Association should make the transfer, there is a grave question 
whether representatives of the donors could not successfully maintain suits 
to recover the funds. The amounts are large enough to appeal to one’s 
cupidity and such suits would be both protracted and expensive, and such 
publicity would, of course, dry up the sources of supply for current ex- 
penses. 


A letter received by the 
TREASURER 0f THE AMERICAN MisstoNARY ASssocIATION 


HUGHES, ROUNDS, CHARLES E. HUGHES WALTER F. CARTER 
SCHURMAN & DWIGHT ARTHUR C. ROUNDS RAYMOND M. LOWES 
ATTORNEYS AND GEORGE W. SCHURMAN AUGUSTUS L. RICHARDS. 
COUNSELLORS AT LAW RICHARD E. DWIGHT ALLEN S. HUBBARD 
100 BROADWAY CHARLES E. HUGHES, JR. OSCAR R. EWING | 


RALPH S. HARRIS 


New York, July 23, 1925. 
Irving C. Gaylord, Esq. 
Treasurer, American Missionary Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


It appears that a proposal has been made for the merger of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association with the Education Society and with the Home 
Missionary Society, the work of fostering the colored churches in the 
Southern States to go to the Home Missionary Society and the educational 
and social service work of the Association to be incorporated in the Edu- 
cation Society. 


Some time ago you asked our advice as to the feasibility, legality and 
wisdom of such a course and you submitted at the same time a copy of the 
opinion of Mr. Edward P. Lyon of February 27, 1925. We later advised 
you orally that our views are in accord with those thus expressed by Mr. 
Lyon. It will probably be more satisfactory to you, however, if the reasons 
for our opinion are set forth. 


The Education Society is a Massachusetts Corporation. The American 
Missionary Association is a corporation of New York. The legal theory 
upon which either would be justified in transferring its functions or funds 
to the other is not apparent. Each was organized for certain definite pur- 
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poses. The Association received gifts to enable it to carry out its corporate 
purposes. Presumably the same is true of the Society. For either to 
transfer its funds to the other would, on the face of the transaction, seem 
a clear breach of trust. When donors made gifts to the Association, they 
intended that their gifts should be administered and the work, for which 
the gifts were made, conducted by the Association and not by some other 
organization or corporation. 


It is interesting to note that the Association derives its charter direct 
from the State through statutory enactment of the Legislature (Chapter 358, 
Laws of 1862). Section 1 of this statute shows the Association to have been 
organized “for the purpose of conducting missionary and educational opera- 
tions, and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the United States 
and in other countries.” Section 4 confers the power to purchase or take 
by gift, or in other specified manner, real or personal property, and also 
confers the power “‘to grant, bargain, lease or otherwise dispose of the same; 
provided that the proceeds from such grant, bargain, lease or disposal shall 
never be in any manner directed to any other purpose than that for which 
the property was originally donated.” 


This Section 4 was amended in 1871, 1886 and 1917, but the proviso 
clause, just quoted from the original Act, remained in substantially the same 
form throughout, the amendments of 1886 and 1917 using, however, the 
more suggestive word “diverted” in place of the word “directed.” That the 
State of New York, when it grants a charter to a charitable organization, 
intends that it shall administer its own funds in the furtherance of the pur- 
poses for which it was organized, needs no argument. Yet the framers of 
Section 4 inserted an express provision that the proceeds realized from its 
funds by this association should never be directed or diverted to any other 
purpose than that for which it was originally given. 


It may be urged that the Education Society, if it receives the Associa- 
tion’s property, will use it or its proceeds for the identical purposes for 
which it would have been used by the Association. This, however, is not 
an adequate or sufficient answer. The property and funds held by the 
Association are required to be administered by it. 


In Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 17 Wheaton, 518, the 
report of which case covers nearly two hundred printed pages of the volume, 
Chief Justice Marshall, writing for the Supreme Court, said (pp. 642-3): 


“Dr. Wheelock, acting for himself, and for those who, at his so- 
licitation, had made contributions to his school, applied for this char- 
ter, as the instrument which should enable him, and them, to perpet- 
uate their beneficent intention. It was granted. An artificial, im- 
mortal being, was created by the crown, capable of receiving and 
distributing forever, according to the will of the donors, the donations 
which should be made to it. On this being, the contributions which 
had been collected were immediately bestowed. These gifts were 
made, not indeed to make a profit for the donors, or their posterity, 
but for something in their opinion of inestimable value; for some- 
thing which they deemed a full equivalent for the money with which 
it was purchased. The consideration for which they stipulated, is the 
perpetual application of the fund to its object, in the mode prescribed 
by themselves. * * * 
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“This is plainly a contract to which the donors, the trustees, and 
the crown, (to whose rights and obligations New Hampshire succeeds). 
were the original parties. It is a contract made on a valuable consid- 
eration. It is a contract for the security and disposition of property.” 


Under its original charter Dartmouth College had a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees, twelve in number. The Legislature of New Hampshire 
undertook to amend the charter by increasing the number of trustees to 
twenty-one, giving the appointment of the additional members to the Execu- 
tive of the State and creating a Board of Overseers to consist of twenty- 
five persons, of whom twenty-one were also to be appointed by the Executive 
of New Hampshire. Speaking of this Chief Justice Marshall said (p. 652): 


“The whole power of governing the college is transferred from 
trustees appointed according to the will of the founder, expressed in 
the charter, to the Executive of New Hampshire. The management 
and application of the funds of this eleemosynary institution, which 
are placed by the donors in the hands of trustees named in the 
charter, and empowered to perpetuate themselves, are placed by this 
act under the control of the government of the State. The will of the 
State is substituted for the will of the donors, in every essential 
operation of the college. This is not an immaterial change. The 
founders of the college contracted, not merely for the perpetual appli- 
cation of the funds which they gave, to the objects for which those 
funds were given; they contracted also, to secure that application 
by the constitution of the corporation. They contracted for a system, 
which should, as far as human foresight can provide, retain forever 
the government of the literary institution they had formed, in the 
hands of persons approved by themselves. * * * This may be 
for the advantage of this college in particular, and may be for the 
advantage of literature in general; but it is not according to the 
will of the donors, and is subversive of that contract, on the faith of 
which their property was given.” 


The Court was no doubt greatly aided in reaching its wise conclusion by the 
argument of that great leader Daniel Webster and we have quoted the 
forceful language of the great Chief Justice because of its obvious applica- 
tion to the proposal which you have under consideration. Moreover, it 
serves aS a fitting background in considering the material facts for the 
accuracy of which we shall rely upon the statements in Mr. Lyon’s opinion. 
From these statements, it appears that the American Missionary Association 
has funds aggregating not less than $7,000,000, and perhaps considerably 
more. That these were bestowed upon it for the carrying out of the bene- 
ficent: purposes for which it was organized and that large amounts thereof 
were donated upon specific trusts. Thus, Mr. Daniel Hand turned over to 
the Association more than $1,000,000 of securities under the terms of a 
trust deed which provided that the Association was “to safely manage the 
said trust funds”, with power to reinvest and change the investments when 
the Association might deem it best and to use the income only for the edu- 
cation of colored people, as specified, and the Association formally executed 
the deed and accepted the trust and agreed to carry out the wishes and 
intention of Mr. Hand. By a codicil, he gave the Association $100,000 for 
“the support of primary and common school education of the colored 
people,” and the residue of his estate for the same purpose. By a later 
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codicil, he enjoined and directed that the bequest in his will and codicil 
for the education of colored children should be devoted as he prescribed 
until that great need should be adequately supplied according to the best 
judgment of those who should have the proper administration of the be- 
quests. It was, of course, the Association that was to have this “proper 
administration”. Finally, he made a thirteenth codicil, dated January 12, 
1889, in which he gave his entire residuary estate to the Association “in 
trust to receive and hold the same upon the same terms and conditions 
and for the same purposes as are fully expressed” in the trust deed, and 
provided that the same should be added to said “Daniel Hand Educational 
Fund for Colored People” and shall be held, managed and appropriated in 
the same manner and for the same purpose expressed in said trust deed. 
So far as this residue has become payable the Association has accepted it 
and proposes to accept the balance when it falls due. 


Mr. Charles M. Hall made a bequest to the Association amounting 
approximately to $4,000,000. His will indicates that he had his own 
reasons for placing his funds in the hands of a non-sectarian institution. 
Indeed, he went so far as to indicate that they should not be used for 
instruction in theology. And this was true not only in the case of the 
legacy to the Association, but also in the case of legacies to other institu- 
tions. We assume that other portions of the Association’s funds were 
donated generally to it, or perhaps, in some instances, to be added to its 
endowment fund and the income used for its corporate purposes. 


The Association is thus in the position of having accepted large amounts 
upon specific trusts, which it has formally agreed to execute and perform 
and other funds upon an implied trust that the same would be administered 
by the Association and the income used to carry out its corporate purposes. 


Under these circumstances, it is difficult to see upon what theory, 
either in good conscience or conformably to law, the Association can 
lay down the burden it has assumed and undertake to transfer its funds 
to another society, however worthy, either to carry out the same objects 
or ditferent objects. By what method could one hope to effectuate the plan 
suggested even if it were legal? We are satisfied, under the authorities, 
that this could not be done by resort to the courts. (See Harvard College 
v. Society for Promoting Theological Education, 3 Gray (Mass.) 280 and 
Harvard College v. Attorney General and others, 228 Mass. 396, both of 
which are discussed in Mr. Lyon’s opinion.) . 


The only other recourse must be to the Legislature. Let us then 
picture and as clearly as possible visualize an application to the Legislature 
for such a permissive statute. Even if that statute should be valid and 
legally effective, what rational argument from a legal standpoint could be 
advanced in support of the application it is difficult to foresee. The State 
of New York created the Association. The Association under its charter 
of birth has received from $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 on the strength of its 
charter and for its corporate purposes. The law governing the Association 
prescribes the method of its control. The Association is non sectarian and 
its funds are administered without denominational name or color. The 
application to the Legislature, therefore, would in effect be asking the New 
York Legislature for permission to abrogate its corporate function and to 
transfer its property to a denominational institution organized under the 
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laws of. a foreign state. A mere statement of what is involved in such an 
application is sufficient witnout argument, in our opinion, to show that 
our Legislature would never consent nor become a party to such a transac- 
tion and, even if the Legislature should, contrary to all expectation, attempt 
by statutory enactment to effectuate the plan we have grave doubt whether 
such a statute would be effective under the law. (See Trustees of Dart- 
mouth College v. Woodward 17 Wheaton 518, above referred to, and Stone 
v. Inhabitants of Framingham, 109 Mass., 303, discussed in Mr. Lyon’s 
opinion. ) 


It goes without saying that The American Missionary Association 
would exceed its corporate powers if it should, voluntarily and without 
resort either to the courts or to the Legislature, transfer its funds either to 
the Society or to any other association or body. 


We need scarcely add that The American Missionary Association ‘is, 
quite apart from legal questions, under the highest moral obligation to 
administer the funds which it has received in accordance with the express 
or implied trusts which it has assumed. It is powerless to name successor 
trustees. It has no right to step aside and leave to others the administra- 
tion of funds which the donors intended should be administered by it. To 
do otherwise would not, in our judgment, be keeping faith with those donors, 
whose lips are now sealed. Mr. Hand and Mr. Hall, for example, did not 
choose these other organizations as the objects of their bounty. If the 
Association could no longer perform its function or administer its trusts, 
another and entirely different question would be presented. But the solu- 
tion of that question would not, by any means, be the carrying out of the 
plan here under discussion. A trust will not be permitted to fail for lack 
of a trustee, but the law prescribes the manner in which the new trustee 
shall be chosen and any new trustee chosen to administer the funds. of this 
non sectarian institution will not be a denominational or sectarian insti- 
tution. 


Mr. Lyon has referred to the very interesting incident which appears 
to have occurred in 1893, when Mr. J. H. Stickney gave by his will a 
legacy of $50,000 to the Association on condition that it should change its 
name from American Missionary Association to Congregational Missionary 
Association, and the Association, on the advice of eminent legal counsel, 
repeatedly consulted, declined this conditional bequest. These counsel, as 
the records of the Association show, decided after close inquiry into the 
facts that “in order to preserve unimpaired the rights of the Association 
to all the property. and the integrity of the trusts which have been speci- 
fically committed to its administration by deeds and wills it would be 
unsafe to accept the legacy on the condition imposed”. It should be 
observed that the condition involved merely a change of name. The Asso- 
ciation was not required to affiliate itself with a Congregational denomina- 
tion or to allow that denomination to have a controlling voice in its conduct 
or management, and yet the eminent lawyers of those days concluded that 
this mere change of name would endanger the funds of the Association. 
That step was a mere trifle as compared with the plan under consideration, 
which involves | 


(a) the abrogation by an eleemosynary organization of its corpo- 
rate functions; 
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(6) a failure or omission to carry out these solemn compacts 
as regards trust funds; and 


(c) a transfer of its funds donated for non-sectarian administra- 
tion and uses to a denominational institution of another state to be 
administered and used under denominational auspices. 


Any effort to accomplish such a purpose is, in our judgment, fraught 
with grave danger, not only to the Association but also to the Society and 
the denomination with which it is identified. Donors are in the habit of 
choosing institutions, in whose management they have confidence, as the 
agents of their benevolences. Thus Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie 
caused foundations to be organized so that their funds might at all times 
be wisely administered. Not infrequently do lawyers hear their clients 
say, when a suggestion is made for a legacy to one or another institution, 
that a client “does not like” the way it is run. It is a great mistake to 
assume that administration of a fund given for educational, social service, 
or charitable purposes is not regarded as an important element or condition 
of the gift. The writer’s interest in the Congregational denomination has 
led him to sound a warning which might ordinarily be omitted from a 
legal opinion. 

What are prospective donors to think of eleemosynary institutions 
which would intentionally depart from the injunctions of former donors? 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) HUGHES, ROUNDS, SCHURMAN AND DWIGHT. 


RO ee ES Attn RI 


American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


14 Beacon Street 19 South La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. | Chicago, IIl. 
423 Phelan Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Missionary Association 


CONSTITUTION 


Name 
Article I. This organization shall be called The American Mission- 
ary Association. 
| Object 


Article II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct 
Christian missionary and educational operations and diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scripture in our own country and other countries 
which are destitute of them or which present open and urgent fields 
of effort. 

Membership 

Article III. 1. Delegates elected to the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches shall be voting members of the Association 
during the period of their membership in the National Council. 

2. Any evangelical church, not affiliated with the Congregational 
Council which has within a year contributed to the funds of the 
Association, may appoint one delegate to the Annual Meeting, and 
such delegate, duly attested by credentials, shall be a voting member 
of the Association for the year for which he is appointed. 

8. There shall also be sixty corporate members-at-large divided 
into three equal sections, and so chosen that the term of each section 
shall ultimately be six years; one section being chosen each second 
year at the meeting held in connection with the National Council. 
As far as practicable the officers of the Association, and members 
of the Executive Committee shall be included in the corporate 
members-at-large. | 

4. Any person constituted a voting Life Member of this Associa- 
tion, prior to October 21, 1914, shall retain his voting membership 
unless it is voluntarily relinquished. 

_5. Any person approving the objects of this Association and de- 
siring to co-operate with it, may upon payment of fifty dollars at 
one time be made an Honorary Life Member of the Association, with 
all the privileges of membership except voting. 

6. The pastors of the church in which the Annual Meeting of the 
Association is held, persons appointed to present papers or addresses 
at the meeting, and any other persons representing important inter- 
ests, may, by vote of the Association, be enrolled as Corresponding 
Members, with the privilege of the floor but no vote. 


Amendments . 


Article IV. This Constitution may be amended at any Biennial 
Meeting by two-thirds of the members present and voting, notice of 
the amendment having been given at a previous Annual Meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Meetings of the Association 


Article I. 1. Regular meetings of the Association shall be held 
annually. Those falling in the same year in which the National 
Council holds its meetings shall be called the Biennial Meetings and 
shall be held in connection with the meetings of the Council. Meet- 
ings in other years shall be held at such times and places as may be 


designated by the Association, or, in case of failure to act, by the 
Administrative or Executive Committee, due notice having been given 
in the official publications of the Association for the preceding month. 
2. Special meetings shall be called by vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee or the Administrative Committee, due notice having been 
iven in the official publications of the Association at least thirty 
» nts revious, said notice stating the time and place of meeting and 
specifying the business to be transacted thereat. Twenty voting 
members shall constitute a quorum at both regular and special meet- 
Ings. 
Officers 


Article II. 1. The officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, one or more Vice-Presidents, an Executive Secretary or Secre- 
taries, a Secretary of Promotion, a Recording agp yt he a Treasurer, 
Auditors, and an Executive Committee consisting of thirty-six mem- 
bers, at least one-third of whom shall be women, and an Administra- 
tive Committee all of whom shall be elected by ballot as follows: 

(a) The President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary and Audi- 
tors shall be elected by the Association at its Biennial Meeting for 
two-year terms. 

(b) The Executive Secretary or Secretaries and the Treasurer 
shall be elected by the Association at each Biennial Meeting upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall be elected at the Biennial Meet- 
ing as follows: 

(a) At the Biennial Meeting of 1927 there shall be elected eighteen 
members for four years and eighteen members for two years; at 
each subsequent Biennial Meeting a successor to each member whose 
term TT, at that meeting shall be elected for a term of four 
years. o person shall be eligible for re-election within two years 
who has served eight consecutive years. 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall present nominations for all 
members of the Executive Committee, twelve on nomination of the 
conferences or groups of conferences under regulations adopted by 
the National Council. 

(c) The President of the Association shall be a member of the 
Executive Committee ex-officio. 

(d) The Executive Secretary or Secretaries and the Treasurer shall 
be Honorary Members of the Executive Committee without vote and 
shall be expected to be present at all except executive sessions. 

(e) The General Secretary of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Secretary of Promotion shall be Honorary 
Members of the Executive Committee without vote and may be 
eee at all except executive sessions, and at those when specifically 
in ; 


Committee on Promotion 


8. (a) For the purpose of disseminating information, cultivating 
interest and procuring funds from the Congregational churches of 
the United States and their constituents, the Executive Committee 
shall appoint a Committee on Promotion agreeably with plans ap- 
proved by the Congregational churches as represented in the National 
Council of pe gs a a Churches, and shall provide such funds 
for the work of this Committee as the Association shall approve at | 
its Biennial Meeting, and such further funds as in its judgment the 
Executive Committee may deem essential to the effective work of the 
Committee. 

(b) Between meetings of the Committee on Promotion, the work of 
promotion shall be under the immediate supervision of a Promotional 
Council of not to exceed seventeen members who shall be elected by 
the Executive Committee as follows: 
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(c) Not more than five members on nomination of the Prudential 
Committee of The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; not more than three members on nomination of the Confer- 
ence of Congregational Superintendents; not more than one member 
on nomination of the women members of the Executive Committee; 
and ex-officio, the Secretary of the National Council, the Secretary 
of Promotion, the Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee 
the General Secretary of the Church Extension Boards, the Gene 
Secre of the Board of Ministerial Relief, the General Secretary 
of The Congregational Education Society, a Secretary designated by 
The American Missionary Association and a Secretary of Missionary 
Education. 

Administrative Committee 


4, (a) The Administrative Committee shall consist of fifteen mem- 
bers, nine of whom shall be members of the Executive Committee. 
They shall be appointed each year by the Executive Committee to 
ee for one year or until their successors are appointed and take 
oO ce, 
- (b) The officers of the Administrative Committee shall be a Chair- 

man, Vice-Chairman and a Recording Secretary, to be chosen by 
ballot and to hold office one year, or until their successors are 
elected. These officers shall be elected and take office, at the first 
regular meeting of the Committee following the Annual or Biennial 
Meeting of the Association. 

(c) At the same meeting the following Standing Committees shall 

be appointed for one year: 
1. A Committee on Finance, of five members or more. 
2. A Committee on Missions, of five members or more. 
3. A Committee on Support, of five members or more. 
4. A Committee on Appropriations, of four members. 
Three members of each of said Committees shall constitute a 
quorum. 

(d) The first three mentioned Standing Committees shall hold 
office until their successors are appointed; and each of them shall 
elect a Chairman and a Secretary from its own number; shall hold a 
monthly meeting to consider matters pertaining to its department; 
and shall keep minutes of its proceedings to be submitted to the 
Administrative Committee; and all of its recommendations shall be 
formulated so as clearly to set forth, in the form of resolution or 
vote, the action recommended. 


Meetings 

Article III. 1. Regular meetings of the Executive Committee 

shall be held semi-annually, the time and place to be determined by 
the Committee, also such special meetings as may be determined by 
the Executive Committee which is empowered to provide for the call- 
ing of such meetings. 8 

2. Regular meetings of the Administrative Committee shall be 
held monthly on the second Tuesday. Special meetings may be called 
at the written request of two members of the Committee. The call 
for any special meeting and the notices sent out shall state the 
business to be considered. Due notice of regular and special meet- 
ings shall be sent to members. _ 

8. The business of each special meeting shall be limited to the 
items mentioned in the call for such meeting. , 


Duties of Officers and Committees. 


Article IV. 1. The President, Vice-President and Recording Sec- 
retary shall perform the duties usually pertaining to these offices. 

2. The Executive Secretaries shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Association and of the Administrative Committee, except that 
which relates immediately to the Treasurer’s department, and shall 


have the charge and direction of the work of the Association under 
the Administrative Committee, and shall present to the various 
Standing Committees such suggestions and plans as shall seem to 
them desirable for the efficient work of the Association. They shall 
also prepare each month and put into the hands of each member of 
the Administrative Committee, before its regular monthly meeting, 
a schedule of the business which the Standing and any Special Com- 
mittees may report to the Administrative Committee for its action, 
and any other business they may desire to bring before the Admin- 
istrative Committee. It shall also be their duty to present to the 
Standing and Special Committees, and to the Administrative Com- 
mittee, all matters relating to their several departments, and to sign 
checks upon the bank accounts of the Association. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive all money con- 
tributed or entrusted to the Association, and to give receipts there- 
for; to deposit it to the credit of the Association in such bank or in- 
stitution as may be designated by the Committee on Finance, to keep 
clear and accurate accounts of all sums received and expended by the 
Association, to make payments and remittances in accordance with 
and never in excess of the appropriations made by the Executive 
Committee; to endorse checks and drafts for deposit, and sign checks 
for the purpose of the Association; to report to the Finance and 
Administrative Committees each month the receipts and disburse- 
ments for the previous month, and at the end of the fiscal year, for 
the year, and to keep all books of account required by them; to 
conduct the correspondence relating immediately to his department, 
and to perform such other acts as are necessary to the faithful ex- 
ecution of the duties of his office. 

4. His books of account and vouchers for payments shall at all 
times be open to the inspection of any member of the Administrative 
Committee, and shall be submitted by him each month to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for their examination. 

It shall be his duty to present to the Standing and Special Com- 
mittees and to the Administrative Committee such financial business 
as needs their action. 

5. The Secretary of Promotion shall have charge under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Promotion of the dissemination of informa- 
tion, the cultivation of interest and the raising of funds, especially 
among the Congregational churches and their constituents. He shall 
report directly to the Association at its annual meeting and ad interim 
to the Committee on Promotion. For his assistance the Committee 
on Promotion shall appoint such associates and assistants as it shall 
judge to be needed within the budget allowed for this Committee. 
He shall be an Honorary Member of the Executive Committee and 
shall be expected to attend all its meetings except executive sessions. 

6. (a) The Executive Committee, subject only to the review and 
judgment of the Association, shall have charge of all affairs, business 
and property of the Association, concerning which no other provision 
is made, including power to sell, convey, lease or mortgage, any and 
all property, real or personal, stocks, bonds and other securities 
acquired by the Association either by gift, devise or purchase; also 
the power to purchase or lease real estate and personal property for 
the uses and purposes of the Association and to accept devises, 
legacies and gifts upon the trusts, if any, respectively annexed to 
them. Specifically the Executive Committee shall have power to: 

(1) Determine the general policies and direct the administration 
of the Association. 

(2) Determine the annual budget under which its officers and com- 
mittees shall operate. 

(3) Promote the income of the Association in all proper ways 
and, in particular, for procuring funds from the Congregational 
churches and their constituents it shall join with the other societies 
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recognized by these churches in such form of organization and pro- 
cesses of operation as are or shall be determined by the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. 

(4) Nominate, eiect or appoint agreeably with these By-Laws the 
general officers, fixing the salaries and pension provisions; also com- 
mittees for carrying on the work of the Association, and determining 
their duties except as otherwise provided; also fill all vacancies in 
their own number, in the corporate membership of the Association 
and in offices of the Association until the next biennial meeting of 
the Association. 

(5). Delegate to the Administrative Committee the powers of the 
Executive Domsnibben for exercise between meetings of the Executive 
Committee as regards the functions stipulated in these By-Laws as 
functions of the Administrative Committee, including power to sell, 
convey, lease or mortgage, any and all property, real or personal, 
stocks, bonds and other securities acquired by the Association either 
by gift, devise or purchase; also the power to purchase or lease real 
estate and personal property for the uses and purposes of the Asso- 
ciation, and to accept devises, legacies and gifts under the trusts, if 
any, respectively annexed to them, and also power to represent the 
Executive Committee in all matters not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. 

(6) Review the reports of committees and officers for the guidance 
of the Executive Committee in determining administrative policies, 
also to the same end it shall join with the other societies affiliated 
with the Congregational churches in assembling state superintendents 
and other workers for conference in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

(7) Designate the time and place of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association except as otherwise determined in these By-Laws or by 
the Association; call special meetings of the Association when by it 
deemed necessary, and annually make a comprehensive report of the 
work of the Association. 

(8) Itself transact any business ordinarily delegated to committees 
when referred to it by such committees, or on its own motion pro- 
vided that no action taken in good faith by a committee under dele- 
gated power shall be reversed by the Executive Committee. 

(b) The Executive Committee shall meet semi-annually on the 
Tuesday after the third Sunday in January and at such other time 
as the Executive Committee shall elect, and in addition such specially 
called meetings as may be deemed necessary. All important ques- 
tions of general policy and administration shall be reserved for de- 
cision at the annual or semi-annual meetings. Notices of meetings 
shall be given by the Executive Secretary, or, in case of a vacancy 
in that office, by the President. 

7. (a) Between the meetings of the Executive Committee, the 
work of the Association, except as limited by the Executive Com- 
mittee or otherwise provided for, shall be carried out under the 
supervision of the Administrative Committee. Specifically this com- 
mittee shall: 

(1) Serve as the administrative arm of the Executive Committee 
for forwarding the objects of the Association, as stated in its 
Charter and By-Laws. 

(2) Select fields of operation, appoint counsel, sustain and dismiss 
missionaries and agents. 

(3) Fill vacancies in the list of officers and committees until the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee. 

(4) Maintain offices, direct the work of the executive officers and 
provide for receiving, safeguarding and disbursing current funds 
under the regulations of the Executive Committee. 

(5) Recommend salaries of officers to the Executive Committee; 
fix salaries not determined by. the Executive Committee and ap- 


propriate funds for the work of the Association under the regula- 
tions of the Executive Committee and within the budget adopted by 
said Executive Committee. 

(6) Advise the Nominating Committee on request, or on its own 
initiative. : 

(7) Submit specific items of business to the Executive Committee, 
with data calculated to guide the Executive Committee with regard 
—TT policies, and particularly in determing the annual — 

udget. 

(8) Have power to apply to legislature for acts of incorporation 
or conferring corporate power when necessary or expedient for the 
work of the Association. 

(9) Keep accurate record of all the transactions of the Associa- 
tion, supply the minutes of each meeting to each member of the 
committee and present a report of the actions of the committee to 
the semi-annual meetings of the Executive Committee. 

(10) Act for the Executive Committee between meetings of said 
Executive Committee on all business not otherwise provided for and 
usual to boards of missionary and benevolent societies. 

(b) Chairman: It shall be the duty of the Chairman to preside 
at all meetings of the Committee, to facilitate the transaction of its 
business, to sign, when necessary, checks upon the bank accounts 
of the Association, and to appoint all standing and special com- 
mittees not otherwise provided for subject to the approval of the 
Administrative Committee. 

(c) Vice-Chairman: In the absence of the Chairman, or in his 
disability to act, the Vice-Chairman shall perform his duties. 

(d) Recording Secretary: The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the Committee. He shall cause all committees to be 
notified, in writing, of their appointment immediately, and shall in- 
form them of the business referred to them. In his absence or in- 
ability to act, the Chairman shall appoint a substitute. 

(e) Committee on Finance: It shall be the duty of the Committee 
on Finance to employ an expert accountant to examine the ‘accounts 
of the Treasurer for the month ays each regular meeting of 
the Administrative Committee before such meeting taking the books 
of account kept by him, and comparing them with the statement of 
the month’s receipts and disbursements and with the vouchers, and 
to certify to the correctness of such statements when approved by 
the accountant. They shall also cause to be kept a book, wherein 
shall be set forth in detail (1) all stocks and bonds owned by the 
Association, at par, with a note of the original cost of the same 
to the Association; (2) all real estate (both land and buildings) 
and other property of the Association, with the full cost of same; 
and (3) all property held on special deposit or in trust. This book 
shall be at all times open to the inspection of the members of the 
Administrative Committee, and the records shall be so added to 
and amended, from time to time under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as to show at all times a correct statement of 
the property of the Association and of any special trusts in its 
hands. All title deeds to real estate and certificates of stocks and 
bonds owned by the Association shall be in charge of this Com- 
mittee, who shall provide a proper place for their safe keeping. 
This Committee shall, when occasion requires, direct the sale and 
transfer of stocks, invest any funds of the Association, not required 
or re for at —— — in general shall have the 
oversight of financial concerns of the Association, under the directi 
of the Administrative Committee. ange 

(f) Committee on Missions: It shall be the duty of the Committee 
on Missions to report to the Administrative Committee, at its regular 
meeting every month, such suggestions or proposed actidn as shall 
seem to it desirable for furthering the efficiency and economy of the 


missionary and educational work of the Association. It shall also 
have power to manage the current work of the Association assigned 
to it, subject to the general supervision and direction of the Admin- 
istrative Committee. 

(g) Committee on Support: It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mittee to meet at least once in two months to consider methods of 
promoting a missionary spirit throughout the churches, to devise 
ways and means of increasing the income and supplementing the 
work of the Committee on Promotion. ; 

(h) Each of these Committees shall appoint its own meetings, 
keep books of record of its proceedings (the minutes of each com- 
mittee being read at the regular meetings of the Administrative 
Committee) and consult and advise with the Executive Secretaries, 
with the Treasurer of the Association, and with the Regional Secre- 
taries and agents in regard to its work. 

(i) Committee on Appropriations: It shall be the duty of the 
Committee on Appropriations to consider the work of the Associa- 
tion carefully vin 9 to present to the Administrative Committee, at 
its December meeting, a detailed statement of the amounts required 
in each department of the Association for the proper conduct of its 
work, and an estimate of the probable receipts of the Association 
together with its recommendation as to the amounts which should 
be appropriated for the next fiscal year. All appropriations in ex- 
cess of the annual budget shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations before final action, unless adopted by a unanimous 
vote of members of the Administrative Committee —— at a reg- 
ular meeting. This Committee shall consist of the Chairman of 
the Administrative Committee and the Chairmen of the other three 
Standing Committees. 

(j) Standing Committees can be formed only of members of the 
Administrative Committee. 

(k) Special Committees may be appointed from time to time as 
required. All Special Committees shall examine and report upon 
every matter referred to them with the facts in substance, and 
their opinions and recommendations, so that the Administrative 
Committee may be fully enabled to act thereon. 

(1) The President, the Executive Secretaries and the Treasurer 
shall be Honorary Members of the Administrative Committee and 
shall be expected to attend all but executive sessions. 


Annual Meetings of the Association 


Article V. 1. There shall be a Nominating Committee, which 
shall consist of the members of the Nominating Committee of the 
National Council. Its members shall serve for the periods adopted 
by the Council for its Nominating Committee. It shall nominate 
to the Annual Meeting all officers and committees whose nomination 
is not otherwise provided for by the Constitution, or by specific 
action of the Annual Meeting. 

2. There shall be a Committee on Credentials, which shall pre- 
pare and report as early as possible the roll of members, receiving 
from the Secretary of the National Council the list of Council mem- 
bers who are thereby members of the Association, and directly secur- 
ing and verifying the credentials of other classes of members. The 
Recording Secretary shall be a member of this Committee. 

There shall be a Business Committee, which shall consist of 
not less than five (5) members, to be elected at the meeting previous 
to the one for which it is to serve. It shall present for adoption the | 
docket for the Annual Meeting. All business to be proposed to the 
Annual Meeting shall first be presented to this Committee, but the 
Annual Meeting may, at its pleasure, consider any items of business 
for which provision has been refused by the Committee. 


4. Other committees may be appointed from time to time in 
such manner as the Annual Meeting shall determine, to report 
either during the meeting at which they are appointed, or at a 
subsequent meeting. 

5. The parliamentary usage of the National Council shall govern 
that of the Annual Meeting. 

6. These regulations for the Annual Meeting may be amended 
at any Annual Meeting held in connection with the meetings of the 
National Council by two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting. 

Article VI. Every appointee of the Association has the fullest 
liberty of appeal to the Administrative Committee. Such com- 
munications shall be referred to the appropriate committee, accord- 
ing to the part of the field from which they come, for examination 
and a report on a matter involved, at the next meeting of the 
Administrative Committee, when they shall receive careful attention 
in executive session. | 

Article VII. 1. All checks upon the bank accounts of the Asso- 
ciation shall be signed by (1) the Chairman, or Vice-Chairman of 
the Administrative Committee, (2) the Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, (3) the Treasurer, (4) an Executive Secretary or such 
other secretary as shall be designated by the Administrative Com- 
mittee for this purpose. Any two of these signatures shall render 
a check valid, but no check will be valid with one signature only. 
All transfers of stocks, conveyances of real estate and other instru- 
ments requiring the seal of the Association shall be signed in the 
same manner, except that the Treasurer may sign receipts for money 
and for legacies, when paid in full or on account, and, if required, 
affix thereto the seal of the Association. The Treasurer may also 
sign and affix the seal of the Association if required, to any papers 
in any legal proceeding in which the Association may be interested 
when specially authorized so to do by the Committee on Finance. 

2. All payments of the Association shall be made by check pay- 
able to order, except petty cash expenditures which shall be paid 
by the Treasurer and at convenient times be aggregated, and a check 
shall be drawn to his order therefor. 

3. No disbursements shall be made without authority of the 
Administrative Committee. 

Article VIII. All claims for disbursements by an officer or em- 
ployee shall be accompanied by vouchers, except for telegrams, post- 
age and traveling expenses, and charges below twenty dollars in 
amount, all of which shall be certified by the claimant to the Treas- 
urer with the items. 

Article IX. Amendments may be made to these By-Laws by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting at any An- 
nual Meeting, the same having been proposed in writing at a 
previous Annual Meeting. 
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HE AMERICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION solicits 

the cooperation of all individuals and agencies 

concerned for interracial understanding and good 
will. The Association invites correspondence and inspec- 
tion of its work, contributions toward its annual budget 
and gifts, subject to lifetime annuities or in wills. 


GEORGE L. Capy, l Executive 
Frep L. BRowNLEE, § Secretaries. 
Wo. T. Bout, Treasurer. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Why It Was During the first half of the nineteenth century there 
Founded had been a growing moral conviction in the Congrega- 
tional churches against slavery. Lyman Beecher and 
Leonard Bacon, the Oberlin Community and such pioneers as John G. 
Fee in Kentucky and Oliver Emerson in Iowa were leaders in the 
development of public opinion. But the mission boards then in existence 
were not ready to take a position of unequivocal opposition to slavery. 
Then occurred the dramatic capture of the Amistad by its cargo 
of slaves and the subsequent trial of the forty-four Negroes before 
the courts of Connecticut and the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The attention of the nation was aroused, and many eminent ministers 
and laymen, including the Tappans of New York, were enlisted in their 
defense. John Quincy Adams appeared for them before the Supreme 
Court. When they were set free, their friends undertook to repatriate 
the homeless and helpless Negroes to their homes in West Africa and 
to begin missionary work for them. Several were educated in this 
country and eventually went back as missionaries to their own people. 
When no missionary board would assume responsibility, the Union Mis- 
sionary Society was founded, and later merged with another foreign 
society and a home society to form The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, organized in September, 1846, ‘‘to send the Gospel to those por- 
tions of our own and other countries which are destitute of it or which 
present open and urgent fields of effort.” 


How It Began The purpose of the founders was “the propagation 
Its Work of a pure and free Christianity,” and they set upon 

the Association an ineradicable stamp of sincerity 
and consistency in maintaining all the social implications of the Gospel. 
The Association took over the mission established in West Africa by 
the Amistad Committee, also work in Jamaica and among the Ojibway 
Indians in Minnesota. Later they added a mission in Siam, assisted a 
missionary in Hawaii, began work for Chimese in California, for Negro 
refugees in Canada and established a Home Department to assist pioneer 
home missionaries “who wished to bear clear testimony against slavery.” 
The Association gave a positive Christian expression to the moral 
earnestness of many who were dissatisfied with the older organizations. 
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Professor George Whipple of Oberlin, representing the strong mis- 
sionary spirit of that anti-slavery community, was for thirty years 
secretary of the Association. For many years Oberlin furnished most 
of its missionaries. In 1857 the Avery legacy for Christian work 1n 
Africa of one hundred thousand dollars, was entrusted to the Associa- 
tion, at that time a large and unique evidence of confidence in its spirit 
and its work. | 
Finding Its The testimony of the Association’s one hundred 
Great: Mission and twelve ministers in home mission fields, fifteen 
of them in Kansas and slave states, helped mate- 
rially to bring on that “irrepressible conflict’? which made’ possible a 
work among the Negroes in the South for which the Association seemed 
to have been providentially prepared. The call for teachers to go 
South in the wake of the Union armies aroused a missionary devotion 
rarely equalled in the history of Christian missions. Within ten years 
the Association sent a total of three thousand four hundred and seventy 
Christian volunteers to its newly-opened schools and churches for the 
freedmen, five hundred and thirty-two being in service in the year 1868. 
Previously it had aided only fifty-nine missionaries in its foreign mis- 
sions and about one hundred in the United States. 

In the fall of 1861 the A. M. A. established its first school among 
Negroes who had sought refuge under the national flag at Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, near the spot where the first slave ship landed its 
cargo on the continent, two hundred and forty years before. This 
school developed into Hampton Institute. Soon thereafter the Asso- 
ciation was carrying on work for the freedmen in seventeen southern 
or border states. [he Freedmen’s Bureau, created by Congress in 
1865, recognized The American Missionary Association and one other 
temporary organization as the two central institutions in the freedmen’s 
work. General O. O. Howard, the great head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, was closely associated with the Association, and General Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, in command of the military camp at Nashville, set aside 
government buildings for the beginning of Fisk University. 
Specialization Having found its supreme task the Association from 
and Leadership _ this time specialized in the field of Negro education 

and developed that pioneer and constructive leader- 
ship im extent and in method which has ever since distinguished its 
work. From the beginning, however, the Association recognized that 
moral and spiritual culture was the great need of the freedmen, not 
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simply academic education. It sought to preach the Gospel to them by 
the evangelical teacher in the schools as well as in the churches. 
Beginning with a large number of elementary schools (in three 
hundred and forty-three places in the South) teacher training was 
constantly emphasized. In 1869 three hundred colored teachers were 
prepared for work among their own people in those schools which 
were under the Western Department of the Association. Even since 
the A. M. A. schools have been 6ne of the main sources for educa- 
tional leaders of the Negro race. One entire graduating class in Tal- 
ladega College were at once offered positions in the public schools of 
North Carolina. The recent survey of Negro colleges by the United 
States Bureau of Education mentions the high standards of work done 
in A. M. A. colleges. The major emphasis of the Association has 
always been laid upon cultural and professional education, though it 
first introduced that industrial training for the Negro which was 
popularized through the work at Hampton Institute. Agriculture and 
household work for students also have been the rule in all its schools. 


Development of By 18/0 the states of the South had begun taking 
Responsibility over the elementary schools founded by the Asso- 

ciation, and since that time there has been a steady 
assumption of responsibility for elementary Negro education by the 
public schools and the educated Negroes. The awakening demand for 
better public educational facilities for both white and black, stimulated 
by the oustanding character and results of A. M. A. schools for both 
races, has resulted in transfer of many of these schools to local agencies 
or in the establishment of cooperative relations for their support. In 
1872 the Association conducted seven chartered institutions for higher 
education of the Negro; Hampton, made famous by General Armstrong, 
Berea, established by Fee and Rogers, Fisk, where Cravath did such 
a notable work, Talladega, where De Forest laid great foundations, 
Atlanta, Tougaloo and Straight. At that time, these were the only 
institutions for Negroes in the South that had regular college classes. 
The Association aided the Theological Department of Howard Uni- 
versity, and conducted four other theological training classes. It had 
nineteen normal schools and sixty-five elementary schools with northern 
teachers, besides a large number of schools taught by pupils of A. M. A. 
schools, to which the just-emancipated Negroes were contributing thirty- 
four thousand dollars a year. Most of the elementary schools have now 
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been dropped or transferred and the Association plans to build up col- 
leges, junior colleges and secondary schools. 


Self Help Tuitions and fees from students in schools of the Asso- 
ciation have now reached a total of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, in addition to payments for board, room and 


laundry. An alumni secretary is at work among A. M. A. graduates 


in all parts of the country. Substantial gifts have been made by them 
for special building projects in the various institutions. Of the twenty- 
two schools for Negroes now receiving aid from the Association, thirteen 
are under Negro leadership. 


Church Work In connection with its educational institutions the 
Among Negroes Association began to establish churches for Negroes 

intended to be models of true church life. The 
educated Negro required a better-trained ministry, and all the schools 
have directed their students toward Christian service and helped in 
training for that end. In recent years these churches among the Negroes 
have acquired a large measure of denominational consciousness and 
are pressing forward in full participation with all methods and objec- 
tives of the Congregational fellowship. ‘They have been pioneers in 
establishing institutional work and other social-service activities. They 
have sent their own missionaries to Africa to work in conjunction with 
the American Board. Several of these churches in larger cities of the 
South are self-supporting. 


Recognition This distinctive and appealing work among Negroes 
and Support undertaken by the Association was promptly recog- 

nized by the Congregational churches at a National 
Council held in Boston in 1865 in which the Association was designated 
as their official agency and an appeal issued for $250,000. Under the 
inspiration of this new crusade the resources of the Association, which 
were only forty-seven thousand dollars in 1861, rosé to four hundred 
and twenty-one thousand dollars in 1870. The two /hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars asked for by the National Council in 1865 was over- 
subscribed the following year. 

The Association’s consistent and effective championship of a full 
educational opportunity for the Negro has won the confidence of many 
givers and of the educational foundations, and it has been entrusted 
with large resources by those who have approved its work. When 


————_ 
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Daniel Hand began giving to the Association in 1898 amounts that 
eventually reached a million and one-half dollars, it was a most impres- 
sive evidence of confidence in the nature and effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation’s work, one of the largest gifts up to that time ever made to 
home missions. But it was to be exceeded twenty years later by the 
spectacular gift from the Charles M. Hall Estate which totaled con- 
siderably over five million dollars. ‘The present assets of the Associa- 
tion are nearly thirteen million dollars, three millions in its real estate 
and buildings and ten millions in endowments and conditional gift funds. 
The Daniel Hand Fund is reserved as permanent endowment, the 
income to be used for Negro education only. ‘The interest from the 
Hall Legacy enabled the Association to increase the very low scale of 
payment to its teachers, and also to compensate in some measure for the 
still inadequate salaries by group insurance and small retiring allowances 
to those who have spent many years in missionary service. Nevertheless 
income from these endowments does little more than cover increased 
living costs for the workers and the extra expense of higher education 
in the Negro colleges. The General Education Board and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund have recently put their stamp of approval on the work 
of the Association by making substantial conditional gifts toward the 
support of some of these colleges, half a million dollars toward a per- 
manent endowment of Talladega. 

The regular contributions from the churches and the moral power 
of their intelligent backing have, however, always been the main depend- 
ence of the Association for its current work. Whatever permanent 
endowments for the larger institutions are provided a steady pushing 
of the “crusade of brotherhood” in all fields of the Association will 
depend upon the continued support of the churches. 


The Indians The foreign missions of the Association and the home 

missionary churches in the Middle West were trans- 
ferred to other boards as the work among the Negroes developed. The 
Association did not, however, neglect other phases of its work among 
unprivileged races in America. The work among Indians in Minnesota 
was continued until 1859, and in Michigan until 1868, but finally given 
up due to great discouragement with the results. The Federal Govern- 
ment was just beginning to accept responsibility for the Indians, and 
recognized the value of the missionaries.as agents for civilization among 
them. In 1870, President Grant “asked the benevolent and Christian 
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people of the country to give him missionaries and teachers as substitutes 
for the old agents and speculators.’ He declared his “‘steadfast purpose 
to adhere to the experiment of giving the work of protecting and civiliz- 
ing the Indians into the control of the religious societies of the country.” 
The Association was the first to accept this new opportunity. Eight 
missionaries of the Association were commissioned by the government 
as Indian agents in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, at Fort Bert- 
hold, North Dakota, and among the Skokomish Indians of Washington 
Territory. Much was hoped from the “Peace Policy” toward the 
Indians through this cooperation between the government and the mis- 
sions. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs said in 1874: “More has 
been done for the Indian within the past year than for any ten previous 
years.” But the experiment proved not wholly satisfactory, and the 
Asso¢iation stressed its distinctive religious approach to the Indian. 
Soon after, in 1882, the American Board transferred its Dakota mis- 
sion (with those noble pioneers, the Riggs family and Charles L. Hall) 
to the care of the Association, and this well-established educational 
and church work has resulted in permanent and extensive advance of 
the Indians. Santee Normal has become one of the most important 
Indian mission schools. Later work was undertaken on the Standing 
Rock and Rosebud Agencies in South Dakota, at the Crow Agency 
in Montana and at Fort Bidwell in Northern California. 


In the A mission among Eskimos at the farthest western point of 
West the continent, Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, was maintained 

from 1890 to 1920, then united with the work of the Pres- 
byterians. One of the A. M. A. missionaries, W. T. Lopp, made a 
memorable drive of the mission herd of reindeer seven hundred miles 
north to Point Barrow to save American sailors from starvation, and 
received distinguished recognition by the government. In Hawaii, the 
Association aided the local missionary board with considerable annual 
subsidies in its special obligation to the new Chinese and Japanese immi- 
grants, and for the maintenance of its historic work among the Hawai- 
ians. Some work has also been done among Filipinos in the United 
States as well as among those in the Territory of Hawaii. The early 
work of the Association “for Chinese and other foreigners in Califor- 
nia,’ begun in 1852, was later discontinued until Rev. W. C. Pond 
began in 1874 his notable service for Orientals, resulting in the devel- 
opment of several strong churches among both Chinese and Japanese, 
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since received into the care of the state Congregational Conferences. In 
1916 the Congregational Education Society turned over to the Asso- 
ciation certain educational and church work in Utah and New Mexico. 
As the church work developed, it was absorbed into the program of the 
Congregational Church Extension Boards. The Association maintains 
Rio Grande Institute at Albuquerque, New Mexico, as a distinctive 
home-school for Spanish-speaking children. Some very interesting 
problems of Christian assimilation with the Anglo-Saxon elements of 
the population are being worked out. 


American The work among white people of the southern moun- 
Highlanders tains was begun in 1883 as an extension of the spirit 

of Berea College, originally planned for both white 
and colored students. Schools were organized or assisted at nine points 
in North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and ‘Tennessee, among them 
Piedmont College and Atlanta Theological Seminary, which have since 
become independent. Churches were organized in the mountains of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. The appeal of work 
among the “American Highlanders,’ championed by such men as Rev. 
W. E. Barton, who had shared 1n it, challenged a new and very strong 
interest among the supporters of the Association. Later church work 
among the mountain people was taken over by the Congregational 
Extension Boards and it was found necessary, as the facilities for 
public education for whites rapidly increased, to concentrate the edu- 
cational work in one strong school, Pleasant Hill Academy. 


Porto Rico When in 1898 Porto Rico became a special missionary 

responsibility of American Christians there was a care- 
ful survey of need and allocation of denominational responsibility. ‘The 
American Missionary Association responded with the same faith and 
energy as it had shown when the South was opened to its work. The 
Province of Humacao, at the eastern end of the island, was assigned 
to Congregationalists and a strong church work has been built up with 
an unusual girls’ school, Blanche Kellogg Institute, and an outstanding 
hospital, as a memorial to former Secretary Ryder. Training of nurses 
and homemakers is an especially valuable part of the work of the insti- 
tutions. The island churches have been organized into a Congregational 
Conference, and are making splendid progress toward self-support. 
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Cooperative The Association assists in many cooperative enterprises, 
Work notably the religious work directors at government Indian 

schools, the Executive Secretary and the paper for the 
Mexican work in the Southwest and other activities of the Home Muis- 
sions Council, the Interracial Commission in the South under Will 
Alexander, and the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, of which Dr. George E. Haynes, graduate of an A. M. A. 
school, is secretary, the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
with its influential Spanish magazine, the Union Seminary, the Union 
Press and the Evangelical Union of Porto Rico, the conference of 
workers in the southern mountains and a unique type of folk school 
for the mountain people at Brasstown, North Carolina. Cordially accept- 
ing the spirit of unity in service, the secretaries of the Association are 
active in interdenominational and intradenominational work calculated 
to promote the advance of interracial understanding and helpfulness. 


The In the beginning, the workers under the Association were 
Workers largely consecrated volunteers from northern churches. 

Scattered through these churches are many men and women 
who remember with pride one or more years of service under the 
A. M. A. as the soldier remembers his service for freedom. In the 
_ foreign missions of the American Board, there are a very considerable 
number of missionaries who secured their first missionary experience 
with another race in the schools of the Association. During the last 
few years a very large proportion of the workers have been products 
of the A. M. A. schools. In 1928 there were six hundred and nine 
workers, of whom three hundred and thirty-six were Negroes, twenty- 
three Indians, twenty-six Porto Ricans, four Orientals and two hun- 
dred and twenty-one whites, a considerable number of them veterans of 
many years’ service. Nearly three hundred workers now give their 
residence as one of the southern states. 


Publications ‘The files of The American Missionary are a storehouse 

of information about the work of the Association from 
the very beginning. The monthly number of The Congregationalist 
will continue full and comprehensive reports from the various fields. 
Many pamphlets of permanent value have been issued and are available 
on request, also several stereopticon lectures, illustrating various phases 
of the work. Two important books, besides the eighty-two Annual 
Reports, preserve the history of the Association, recalling the distin- 
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guished service of secretaries like Strieby and Woodbury and Roy and 
Ryder and Treasurer Hubbard, and the creative work of Cravath as 
field superintendent in our. educational institutions. ““The Crusade of 
Brotherhood” is by Dr. A. F. Beard, for sixteen years secretary in the 
Department of Missions. “Christian Reconstruction in the South” is 
by his successor in that department, H. Paul Douglass, under whose 
leadership the educational work was notably developed. 


Executive Through the eighty-two years of its service to under- 
Committee privileged peoples, the Association has been administered 

by men of prophetic spirit, who have given generously of 
their time on its Executive Committee. Arthur Tappan and Josiah 
3rewer at the beginning, later Generals O. O. Howard and Clinton B. 
Fisk, Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden and William Hayes Ward, 
Charles A. Hull and Lucien C. Warner—these names represent the 
honor roll of devoted unpaid directors of the Association’s work, men 
of commanding positions in the religious and business world who have 
“kept the faith’ in human brotherhood and* have patiently worked 
toward its achievement. 


Reorganization Under the new plans for a closer coordination of 

the missionary societies and the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches, the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation with the directors of the other home boards and the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board constitute a Commission on Missions, 
charged with promoting the common appeal to the churches and advising 
as to economy and efficiency in the work of the several boards. ‘here 
are three departments in the offices of the Association in New York 
City, with two executive secretaries and a treasurer. General publicity 
and promotion of interest are carried on by Secretary George L. Cady, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Associate Secretary, and other regional secretaries, 
in cooperation with the Commission on Missions, and by presidents 
and principals of the various institutions, and other workers from the 
held as they can be spared. The administration of the schools and 
churches is in the charge of Secretary Fred L. Brownlee and the staff 
of the Missions Department. ‘he endowments entrusted to the Asso- 
ciation are maintained distinct and the income applied to the purposes 
specified. Wm. T. Boult, the Treasurer, and a finance committee of 
experienced business men plan for safe and productive investments and 
careful handling of accounts. The character of The American Mis- 
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sionary Association as a separate corporation authorized to receive, 
hold and administer trusts remains unaltered. 


A Continuing The American Missionary Association has come to be 
Purpose one of the greater agencies concerned in the evangeliza- 

tion and social redemption of our country, both in the 
volume of funds which it directly administers and in constructive influ- 
ence. No single organization has had more to do with the educational 
and moral evolution of the Negro or with setting the permanent stand- 
ard of his life in this country. Prominent Negroes have declared that 
up to 1910 there was scarcely a single leader of their race who had not 
received his start toward life training in a missionary school. It was 
these products of missionary schools for Negroes who joined with 
fair-minded and earnest white men and women in the South and North 
to form Interracial Commissions, so that they together might meet the 
changed conditions following the Great War. The American Missionary - 
Association was the first missionary board to make an appropriation for 
the work of these commissions. 

The policy of the Association is to develop a few strong organiza- 
tions in its several fields as an evidence of the possibilities of under- 
privileged peoples in the United States. Its aim is to provide initiative 
and dynamic for constructive interracial cooperation. Many of the 
enterprises in which it has pioneered and borne witness have been taken 
over by public or other denommational agencies, but the officers and 
missionaries of the Association maintain their loyalty to the spirit of 
the founders and bring again to the new problems of interracial coopera- 
tion and higher education for the Negro the same steadfast faith in 
brotherhood and the rights of every race to full educational and religious 
opportunity. The Association works with men of good will in every 
part of our land, South and North, West and East, by consistent advo- 
cacy and practice of interracial brotherhood, to bring in the day of 
mutual understanding and appreciation and fellowship among all the 
races that live together in our country. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue American Missronary Association commenced its TWENTY- 
sixTH Annual Meeting, Oct. 30th, 1872, at three o’clock P.m., in the 
ie Presbyterian church, Racine, Wis. 
| In the absence of the President, Rev. M. E. Strieby, Secretary, 

called the meeting to order, and Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D., of Iowa, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, took the chair, and opened the meeting 
with devotional exercises. The hymn, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,” was sung, a part of the sixty-fifth chapter of Isaiah was read, 
Ft and prayer was offered by Dr. Magoun. 
The chair was then taken by Hon. E. D. Holton, of Wisconsin, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Association. 


Rev. H. C. Hitchcock, of Wisconsin, was chosen Secretary, and J. 
F. Claflin, Esq., of Illinois, was made Assistant Secretary. 
On motion of Rev. Moses Smith, of Illinois, the following were 


made the Committee of Arrangements for the meeting: 
Rev. T. P. Sawin, Pastor of the First Congregational church, 
Racine, Wis.; Rev. M. E. Strieby, Secretary, of New-York ; Gen. C. 
H. Howard, Western Secretary, Chicago. 
* On motion of Gen. C. IJ. Howard, of Illinois, the following were 
made the Business Committee : | 
Rev. Flavel Bascom, D.D., of Illinois; C. C. Olin, Esq., Wisconsin ; 
Rev. J. M. Williams, Wisconsin; David McDougal, Wisconsin ; 
Prof. J. C. Webster, Illinois. 

On motion of Rev. T. P. Sawin, of Wisconsin, the following were 
made the Committee on Nominations : 

Rev. Hiram Foote, Wisconsin; Hon. S. B. Gookins, Illinois; C. H. 
Whittlesey, Esq., Illinois; Rev. E. M. Cravath, New-York; C. H. 
Howard, Illinois. 

The report of the Treasurer was read by Rev. George Whipple. 
Secretary, New-York. | 
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The report of the Executive Committee was read by Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, Rev. George Whipple, Secretaries, and by Rev. KE. M. Cra- 
vath, Field Secretary. 

Voted that. both of the above reports, in their various parts, be 

referred to the appropriate committees. | 

The audience then joined in singing the hymn, “Jesus who knows 
full well,” and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Bascom, of Illinois. 


Gen. J. R. Lewis, of Georgia, spoke upon the educational work of 


the Association in that State. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 

On Report on Finances—Ralph Emerson, Illinois; Rev. W. W. 
Patton, D.D., Illinois; Hon. S. D. Hastings, Wisconsin; O. A. 
Bogue, Esq., Illinois; Gen. J. R. Lewis, Georgia. 

On Educational Work among the Freedmen—Pres. G. F. Magoun, 
D.D., Iowa; Rev. Moses Smith, Illinois; E. M. Cravath, New-York ; 
Anson Hutchinson, Wisconsin. 

On Church-planting at the South—Rev. William D. Love, D.D., 
Michigan; Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. C. L. 
Woodworth, Boston, Mass.; Rev. F. B. Doe, Wisconsin. 

On Ministerial Education among the Freedmen—-Rev. L. Whiting, 
D.D., Wisconsin; Rev. C. H. Richards, Wisconsin; Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, New-York; Rev. A. Little, Wisconsin. 

On the Chinese in America—Rev. William A. Bartlett, D.D., IIli- 
nois ; Rev. T. A. Wadsworth, Wisconsin; Gen. C. H. Howard, Illinois. 

On Report on Indian Missions—Hon. J. V. Farwell, Illinois; Rev. 
R. B. Howard, Illinois; Rev. E. P. Smith, Minn.; Rev. L. J. White, 
Iowa; Rev. A. LL. Ellsworth, Iowa. 

On Report on Foreign Missions—Pres. A. L. Chapin, D.D., Wis- 
consin; Rev. G. T. Ladd, Wisconsin; Rev. George Whipple, New- 
York; Rev. G. 8. F. Savage, D.D., Illinois; Rev. Dr. Riggs, of the 
Dakotah Mission. . 

On Systematic Giving—Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Illinois; Rev. 
L. Clapp, Minnesota; Rev. H. A. Stimpson, Minnesota; Rev. C. M. 
Terry, Minnesota. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported an order of exercises, 
which was adopted, subject to such changes as may be found advisa- 
ble from time to time. | 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SEssION. 


The Association met in the evening at half-past seven o'clock, 
Vice-President Holton in the chair. ? 


The Annual Sermon was preached by Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of 
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Itlinois, from Luke 16; 8, “The children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” . 

The opening exercises were conducted by Rev. Moses Smith, Rey. 
C. H. Richards, and Rev. Dr. Patton. 

Voted that the first order to-morrow morning be the report of thie 
Committee on the Financial Report, and that the hour from nine 
to ten be given to devotional exercises. 

After singing and the benediction, the Association took a recess 
till eight o’clock Thursday morning. 


TuurspAY Morninc SESSION. 


The Association met again at eight o’clock, Thursday morning, 
Vice-President Holton in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Curtiss, of Illinois. 

The report of the Committee on Educational Work among the 
Freedmen not being yet ready, the subject was opened for general 
discussion. Rev. E. M. Cravath, Field Secretary, gave some account 
of the work. 

He was followed by Rev. C. M. Terry, of Minnesota, on the same 
subject. 

At nine a.m., the Association engaged in devotional exercises, led 
by Rev. C. H. Richards, of Wisconsin. One hour was occupied in 
singing, prayer, and conference; brethren Holton, Strieby, Chapin, 
Bascom, Doe, Weir, and Smith taking part. | 

At ten o’clock, the Association resumed business, Rev. Dr. Chapin, 
of Wisconsin, in the chair. ' 

Rev. Dr. Magoun, from the Committee on Education among the 
Freedmen, presented the following report, which, after remarks by 
Dr, Magoun, was adopted: 


The committee have had in their hands that portion of Secretary Stricby’s report 
containing a general survey of the education of the Freedmen, the detailed survey of the 
Field Secretary including statistics of the Eastern Department, together with the statis- 
tics of the Western Department; and a number of catalogues of chartered institutions. 
From the summary attached to these papers, and from our own analysis, we find that 
seven chartered institutions of a higher character are reported, with 36 instructors and 
‘1800 students attending, and of these students 46 are under college instruction, and 34 
studying theology. The institutions referred to are Straight, Tougaloo, Fiske, Berea, 
Atlanta, Talladega, and Hampton. In several of these, college classes are already 
formed; they will all presently have such classes. The work of their Normal Depart- 
ments is one evidently of special, immediate, and very great usefulness. Besides these 
there are 21 Graded and High Schools, 16 in the eastern and 5 in the. western field, with 
110 teachers, with Normal Departments containing 6477 pupils. In three of these 
there are commercial and industrial courses of instruction with 63 pupils. ~ There are 
also 69 common schools, with 33 teachers in the Eastern Department, and 66 in the 
Western—99 in all, and 8731 pupils, and 8809 Sabbath-school scholars in the Sabbath- 
schools attached to them. In all 846 persons have been under commission during the | 
year, and 15,208 pupils enrolled in the Eastern and Western Departments taken to- 
gether. The whole work covers the States of Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, 
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Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, the Indian Territory, Arkansas, 


Tennessee, and Missouri. 
The magnitude and importance of this work can hardly be overestimated. Only onc 


thing has more impressed the committee in going through the interesting and impres- 
sive details placed before us, namely, the necessity of its immediate and great enlarge- 
ment. . While we stand appalled at the masses of colored men suddenly called to citizen- 
ship without being educated to it, our obvious duty to push the work of educating their 
children, so soon to be men and women themselves, with all the energy, compass, and 
completeness possible, is not only unquestionable but oppressive. More than the $328,- 
000 expended on the whole work last year; more than the $400,000 recommended to 
be raised by the National Council at Oberlin a year since, is needed for this branch of 
the work alone. Two things alone the institutions of various grade sustained by the 
Association do not seem tolack—a multitudinous and enthusiastic attendance, and the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. In all other respects their wants are many, great, and 
pressing. The very great wisdom of planning and planting the higher institutions for 
this most needy people at the earliest moment is now apparent. It will be the highest 
wisdom now to improve and elevate them in advance of the immediate necessities 
created by the rapid progress of the lower schools. Thousands will presently be knock- 
ing at the doors of these young colleges, where now there are hundreds ; and instead of 
n hundred teachers of common schools, and a little more than a hundred teachers of 
graded schools, there will soon be thousands upon thousands of such Christian teachers 
needed. The call upon persons of large means to endow and equip these colleges, for 
which large sums are needed, will, we trust, be heeded. Such operations springing up 
among the people or the pupils themselves, as that of the Jubilee Singers, putting 
$20,000 into the treasury of a single institution, manifestly can not be repeated. Evi- 
dently, too, the work of the Association must pass more and more out of the realm of 
common-school instruction, and develop itself more and more in that of the higher 
education. The teachers and leaders of the people must come from the normal schools 
and colleges now established in usefulness and in the confidence of the people, and of 
the former at least many more must hereafter be founded. And these will require 
ample gifts, and a great many of them, as well as the colleges.’ The time hss clearly 
come for a notable enlargement of Christian and public-spirited munificence in this 
grand work of educating a people in knowledge and culture founded on the sure 
foundation of God’s holy word. 

The committee can not bring back the subject referred to them to the action of the 
Association without uttering their profound gratification at the features of conversion 
experience among students which come out in the detailed reports from the different 
institutions. Conviction of sin, continuous enough to show its reality and depth, fol- 
lowed by 2a clear‘and distinct sense of pardon and acceptance through the blood of 
Christ, have marked these conversion experiences in a degree to certify the thoroughly 
evangelical character of this education work, and call for profound gratitude to God. 
In this view, what has been begun in some institutions in the training of well-educated 


‘colored preachers is of the greatest moment and hope. The committee have been stirred, 


with wonder and joy at the onward movement disclosed in the papers placed in their 
hands; and they are impelled on all accounts to say that a very great increase of gifts is 
merited and loudly demanded, for the endowment and equipment and current expénses 


of these colleges, seminaries, and schools, 
s GEORGE W. MaGoun, Chairman. 


Rey. Dr. Whiting, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Ministerial 
‘Edueation among the Freedmen, presented the following report, 
which, after remarks by brother M. T. Weir, of Kentucky, Secretary 
Strieby, and Rev. Isaac Preston, of Illinois, was adopted : 


The commitee discern the almost vital demand for an abundant ministry of prcach- 
ing among the freedmen. God has ordained the living ministry for a work nothing can 


displace or equal in effectiveness. 


“j 
i 
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This race are affected—as are all rudimentary civilizations—in a marked degree by the 
forces of popular speech. The masses really can be reached in no other way, and no 
other method would be equally useful to them. 

The committee carnestly commend the plan of the Association to make novitiates, in 
this ministry, of the more approved.and advanced young men in their schools. This 

~ temporary trial-service is a training the schools can not equally well impart. 

It will fashion the young pupil-heart to the work ; give aknowledge of the necessities 
of the people by actual contact—train to a skillin presenting truth and meeting the 
masses which, unless gained early, is seldom gained at all—and the people, always drawn 
by youthful enthusiasm, grow through such a ministry into an interest and care for the 
ministry as a profession which they never would feel without this acqhaintance with the 
processes of preparation for it. 

The committee think, indeed, that some such supplemental method is indispensable in 
earrying the preached word into the wide wastes which so cover the ficld of the 
Association. 

% a Each year maturer, better gifts for this work will be in the hands of the schools. We 
call special attention to the plan of the Association for multiplying this native minis- 
try through temporary labors in it during the school period. 

LYMAN WHITING, Chairman. 


Hon. 8S. D. Hastings, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on the 
Financial Report, presented the following report, which was adopted : 


The committee to whom was referred the annual statement of the treasurer, with the 
accompanying paper, would respectfully report that the documents bear evidence that 
they contain a correct statement of the financial transactions of the Association during 
the past year. The footings are correct, and the report has the certificate of the 
auditors to the effect that they have examined the vouchers and found every thing 


right. 
The total reecipts for the past year were, ..............ee ee eees (peaanenesss $329,988 93 
be: nal And the total expenditures were........... ib anne s ch dakeiaa VWhes hee oacone 327,997 67 
$1,941 26 
The balance against the Association Sept. 30, 1871, was........ ......... _... $61,861 84 
The balance against the Association Sept. 30, 1872, is.........-.. epide bank 59,920 58 


$1,941 26 
The reduction in the debt being the difference between the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year. 
The expenditures for the past year have been made for the following purposes : 
For the support of Missions in different localities, including the Southern 


Se PORE VEN SS o Kis deo ebaee ct awdeiea wae ee owed ek s eae eae $236,247 94 
: For Missions in Italy; contributed for this special purpose................+. 500 00 
se. 7 Pa Sebient cndowneents jo. 66... 56 6 ob avcnn bbe nadaneetsccnksteanede cs 48,927 00 


$285,674 94 
For expenses of various kinds in carrying on the operations of the Asso- 
ee ea cov ak a dceeedhs s00cke peeewetiie tole eida ee ieee ee 42,322 73 


$327,997 67 

The expenses of the year appear to have been over 12 per cent on the total receipts 

of the Association, or a trifle over 15 per cent on the amount received for Mission 
purposes. 

[This includes the cost of the “ American Missionary,” a large share of which is repaid. If 


this expenditure were deducted, the figures would be 10.05 per cent or 12.8 per cent instead of 
12 or 15.—Ep. AMERICAN MISSIONARY. ] 


‘ 
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While we have the utmost confidence in the wisdom and prudence of the Secretaries 
and Committee who manage the affairs of the Association, we would kindly suggest 
‘whether the ratio of expenses to the receipts could not be reduced. . 

The Committee have nothing before them by which they can form an opinion as to 
the economy with which the affairs of the Association have been managed, or as to 
the wisdom of the various expenditures which have been made, but that future Com- 
mittees may have the proper documents before them to enable them to form an intel- 
ligent judgment on these points, we would suggest that such of the bvoks and 
vouchers of the Association as may be necessary for the purpose, be on hand at the 
next annual meeting. They recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the Treasurer be in future requested to report all the perma- 
nent endowment fund belonging to the Association, its source, how invested, amount 
of income therefrom, and how expended ; also, all real estate and other property, its 
source, where located, amount of income from it, (if any,) and how expended, arid 
expense of land not productive. 

2. Resolved, In view of the broadening field. of. the Association, the encouraging 
developments of Providence, and the necessities of our country in its relation to the 
freedmen, that the churches should raise for the purposes of the Association, during 
the ensuing year, not less than $400,000. (Amended as below.) 

3. Resolved, That it should be the endeavor of the pastors so to train the Churches 
in systematic benevolent contributions as not to require the employment of agents to 
secure annual collections in aid of this Association, and that we commend the efforts 
of the officers of the Association to carry out this method, having due regard to the 
necessities of the treasury. 

4. Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to have present at the next 
meeting of the Association such books and documents as will enable the Finance Com- 
mittee to form an intelligent judgment as to the propriety of the expenditures of the 
Association and the economy of its management. 


Hon. 8. D. Hastings, from the Committee on the Financial Report, 
requested leave to offer an amendment to the report of that com- 
mittee, substituting $500,000, instead of $400,000, as the sum which 
the Association shall ask from the churches for the operations of the 
coming year. ‘The amendment was adopted with enthusiasm. 

fev. W. A. Bartlett, of Illinois, from the Committee on the 
Chinese in America, presented a report, which, after remarks by Mr. 


Bartlett, was adopted. 

In the detailed report of the missionary work among the Chinese in America, the 
Committee find evidence of gratifying success, wherever missionaries have been loca- 
ted. At Sacramento, Stockton, Oakland, and San Francisco, conversions are reported. 
Everywhere the lady missionaries have been able to gather enough to occupy their en- 
tire time profitably. Public sentiment on the Pacific coast is improving. Remarkable 
as it may seem that there should be an occasion for a Christian body to resolve that 
Chinese should be admitted to the churches on showing the usual evidence of Christian 
character, yet the fact that such a resolution was adopted by the State Congregational 
Association of California proves that our brethren are alive to the situation and. are de- 
termined to put down the cruel caste fecling that had gained too much ascendancy, 
even in the churches, 

The Committee commend the method of codperation with the local. churches in 
the work, and suggest that wherever such codperation is practicable and nothing has 
yet been done to reach the Chinese population, an effort should be made to establish a 
school. The results where the work has been begun call for ‘ts extension until every 
eligible point shall be occupied. The recommendation of enlargement is made with the 
confident assurance that the Christian people of America recognize the providential 
call, as well as the true economy of reaching the vast pagan populations of China 
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through their own representatives sent to our shores, and will sustain the Association 
by supplying the-additional funds for this grand work. 

Duty to our country, to the souls of those who have come and are coming amongst 
us, and to the millions of Asia, demand that we seize upon this providential opportunity 
for disseminating the Gospel of Christ. 

The audience united in the singing of the verse, “Shall we whose 


souls are lighted.” 

Rev. R. B. Howard, of Hlinois, from the Committee on Indian 
Missions, presented the following report, which, after remarks by 
Rev. Dr. Riggs, of the Dakotah Mission, Pres. Chapin, Hon. E, D. 
Holton, Hon. J. V. Farwell, and Rev. E. P. Smith, Secretary of 


Indian Missions, was, after subsequent discussion, adopted : 

Your Committee believe that results already more than justify the wisdom of the: 
policy lately adepted by the government toward the Indians. They prove that had 
the government taken this course twenty years ago-we should not now. have been dis- 
cussing the question of the civilization of the red men. In view of the pressure of 
greed and political patronage, which is sure to continue against the working of the 
present humane policy, the moral sentiment of the nation should be aroused and 
brought constantly toaid the President and his Cabinet ; and Congress should be made to. 
feel that appropriations to be expended, without fraud, for the benefit of the wards of 
the government, will reccive the approbation of their constituency. 

The churches of the land must arouse the consciences of the American people more: 
and more, until it shall be impossible to return to the old ways of Indian fraud and 
cruelty. The necessities of the case are becoming more and more pressing. We have 
no longer a border to which we can banish our savages. They must live within the 
lines of our civilization, either as barbarians or as a civilized people. 

As savages, they can not be tolerated; the alternative is the successful execution of 
the present effort for their elevation. 

We congratulate the Association on the success with which its Christian work has 
been prosecuted during the past year. This is owing to the business capacity and 
Christian character of the men which it has nominated as agents. As the govern- 
ment continues to demand agents, not only of competent business ability, but of pro- 
nounced Christian character, we trust this body of Christians will always be able to: 
meet that demand. 

The American Missionary Association should hold itself in readiness to enter and 
occupy any new ficld that may be opened to it among the Indians. Its past success 
warrants the belief that missionary work for the red men can be committed to no. 
wiser or safer hands. : | 

Your Committee would suggest as a matter to be immediately considered and acted 
upon by our executive officers, a consultation with the A. B. C. F. M.on.the feasibility 
of transferring the care of Indians under its charge to the care of this Association.. 
In this way it scems to us the work itself would be simplified and unified; the Goy- 
ernment would have but one body of Congregationalists to co-operate with, and the- 
appeal for church contributions and their expenditure would be through but one: 
channel. Brethren, we ought to nerve ourselves to take and fitly bear the new and. 
increasing responsibility laid upon us in this work. by Providence, and to seek: the: 
direct and enabling influence of the Holy-Ghost. 


After prayer by Rev. 8. J. Humphrey, District Secretary of the 
American Board, the Association took a recess till two o ’clock P.ar.. 


THURSDAY A¥TERNOON SESSION; 


The Association met again at two o ’clock P.M., Vice-President 
Magoun in the chair, and was opened by singing the hymn,“ Behold,. 
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the expected time draws near,” and prayer by Prof. J.C. Webster, of 


Illinois. 
Rey. W. D. Love, D.D., of Michigan, from the Committee on 


Church Planting at the South, presented the following report, which, 
after remarks by Rev. Dr. Patton, of Illinois, was adopted : 


' 


The Committee on ‘‘Church Planting in the *South’? commend the theory and 
practice of the Secretaries and Missionaries of the Association. The obstacles in this 
department of labor are more numerous and varied than the patrons of the Socicty 
generally suppose. When and where to form churches? How much to affiliate with 
existing ones of long standing?" Whether ever to absorb them ? . How-to conduct our 
own labors without exciting jealousies, oppositions, and bitterness from other denom- 
inations long upon the ground? are questions constantly recurring. There are al- 
ready churches enough among the freedmen of one kind, and these are amply supplied 
with ministers, su¢h as they are. Northern Missionaries, of some denominations, 
found at the South a large number of churches and preachers of their own order, but 
without their type of piety. Our own Missionaries found no churches or ministers of 
our own polity. They could have absorbed and catalogued many of the existing 
«churches, with their leaders. But such additions would have been dead-weights ou 
our hands, a stigma to our principles, and a source of irritation to other denominations, 
Intemperance, licentiousness, lying, stealing, exist in many of those churches without 
discipline, and under the patronage of the Christian name. It is sometimes proclaim- 
ed among them that they have “no use for Bible Christians.’’ Drunken church-mem- 
bers can at times be counted by the dozen, especially on Sunday. Thefts and adulteries 
that grew out of the hot-bed of slavery are not yet rooted up. 

Churches and ministers of such corruptions are not for absorption, but regeneration 
Holiness can not. be infused among them; they must be born again. The isolated in- 
stances of piety there will not leaven the whole lump without first an exposure of 
its wickedness. Grace requires light, as leaven requires heat. Reconstruction in the 
churches was more needed than in the States. Missionaries of their own denomina- 
tions have found it so. Missionaries to the ucad Armenian and Nestorian churches 
long ago proved that man can not breathe into such masses a spiritual life, and that 
God will not. He demands first a law-work that revives sin. Then they themselves 
put off their old habits as the carcass of the old man with his decds. 

We must begin with first principles; teach and preach the Gospel in prayer until 
God gives converts, and then-form churches, with the doctrines, watch, and discipline 
‘of Christ’s house. Thus primitive churches grew from the synagogue, not in them. 
Opposition may now be awakened as of old; we are only in watching and prayer to 
maintain the spirit and teaching of Christ and go forward. What is good and true in 
the old bodies will segregate itself from the mass and join the new. 

The wants of the freedmen, and of the whites, at the South, make such a seed-sow- 
ing of churches imperative. The specimen is needed everywhere at once; the fruit 
will be a hundredfold in the years to come. 

Education, even religious education, can be no substitute for such churches. Edu- 
cation itself needs the churches, and the churches education. Let us beware of the er- 
_ror of some Foreign Missionaries in trying to make education a basis for the gospel. 
A basis for its work is in the human heart. The gospel is itself complete and self- 
poised, and needs not.to he held back for engineering to go before it. Our education 


to the freedmen should everywhere itself be Bible religion first, midst, and last; all 


science, all learning, being in the interest of that religion, and baptized -with it. 
Churches should spring up at all our posts of labor as soon as there are converts to 
be members, and teachers to be elders. The consummate flower of all the work of 
the Association is the Christian church. Every thing else should prepare for it, and 
lead toward it. Six such new churches are reported for the past year, and ten houses 
of worship begun, fini¢hed, or purchased. If it be possible, let more time and strength 
be expended in this direction. Onc Secrctary’s suggestion, that. pious and promising 
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young men be looked out and brought forward to this work, is very timely and 
important. We can not wait to carry all through the collegiate and seminary course 
without losing precious opportunities, and permitting millions to go to their graves un- 
blessed by such Gospel labors. | | 

¥et, the churches should everywhere be the banner and protection of education. 
We should copy after our early New-England fathers, who planted the church and the 
school together, and produced the finest specimen of civilization the world has ever 
known. To meet Roman Catholicism we need wider and more rapid extension of edu- 
cation at the South—Catholicism, that has struck for the freedmen on that broad ficld 
during the last few years. She proposes to inoculate the colored race with her religion 
by playing upon their superstitions, by manipulating their souls with tinsel, lights, 
music, and tinkling bells, at which devoted lips go down to kiss the floors. By 
Gospel education the freedmen may be exalted above such baits and allurements 
Our present schools and seminaries at the South are of the utmost moment to provide 
quickly teachers for more schools, and preachers for more churches. By all these 
agencies the light will shine, and, conspiring with whatever else God may. kindle, shall 
lighten all the dark, pitiful realm rescued from the nightly pall of slavery. - Revivals 
will prevail—eleven are reported among our freed people the last year, showing, as of 
old, the power of the word and spirit to convince, regenerate, and sanctify. Thus will 
our church-work bear its God-owned, noble part in the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 


-W. D. Love. 
Rev. Hiram Foote, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, reported the following for officers for another year. Adopted. 


PRESIDENT. 
REV. B&B. N.: gee 2 eee. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Rev. H. W. BEECHER, N, Y. 


Hon. F. D. Partsa, Ohio. Hon. E. 8. ToBEy, Esq., Mass. 

Rev. JONATHAN BLANCHARD, III. SAMUEL D. PorTER, Esq., N. Y. 
LEwIs TAPPAN, Esq., N. Y. Rev. M. M. G. Dana, Ct. 

Hon. E. D. Hotton, Wis. Rev. EDWARD L. CLARK, N. Y. 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN; Mass. Rev. G. F. Macoun, D.D., Iowa. 
Rev. STEPHEN THURSTON, D.D., Me. Col. C. G. HAMMon»D, II]. 

Rey. SAMUEL Harris, D.D., Ct. EDWARD SPAULDING, M.D., N. H. 
Rev. Su.as McKEEN, D.D., Vt. Rev. GEORGE B. Bacon, D.D., N. J. 
Wm. C. CHAPIN, Esq., R. I. DAVID RIPLEY, Esq., N. J. 

Rev. W. T. Eustis, Mass. Rev. Wma. M. BarsBoor, D.D., Me. 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, R. I. Hon. HENRY WILSON, Mass. 

Rev. THATCHER THAYER, D.D., R. I. Rev. W. L. GAGE, Ct. 

Rev. RAY PALMER, D.D., N: Y. A. S. Hatcu, Esq., N: Y. 

Rev. J. M. SturTEVANT, D.D., Ill. Rev. J. H. FaAtrcw ip, D.D., Ohio. 
Rev. W. W. Patron, D.D., Il. Rev H. A. Stimson, Minn. 
SEYMOUR STRAIGHT, Esq., La, Rev. J. W. Strona, D.D., Minn. 
Rev. D. M. GranaM, D.D., II]. Hon. W. A. BuckIneGHaM, Ct. 
HORACE HALLOCK, Esq., Mich. Rev, GEORGE THACHER, LL.D., Iowa, 
Gen. C. B. Fisk, Mo. Rev. A. .L. Stone, D.D., Cal. 

‘Rev. Cyrus W. Watuace, D.D., N. H. Rev. G. H. Atkinson, D.D., Oregon. 
Rev. EDWARD HAWES, Pa. Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., D. C. 
DoveLas Putnam, Ohio. Rev. A. L. CHAPIN, D.D., Wis. 
Ilion. THADDEUS FAIRBANKS, Vt. S. D. SmiTu, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Rev. GEORGE WHIPPLE, } | ae 
Rev. M. E. STRIEBY, f 59 Reade Street, New-York. 


FIELD-SECRETARY. 
Rev. E. M. CRAVATH, 59 Reade Street, New-York. 


SECRETARY OF INDIAN MISSIONS. 
Rev. E. P. SMITH. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 
Rev. C. L. WOODWORTH, Boston. 
Gen. C. H. HOWARD, Chicago. 
Rev. G. D. PIKE, New- York. 
EDGAR KETCHUM, Esq., Treasurer, New-York. 
WM. E. WHITING, Assistant Treasurer, 59 Reade Street, New. York 
Rev. HENRY BELDEN, Recording Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Atonzo §. BALL, Wm. B. Brown, S. S. JOCELYN, 

A. 8. BARNES, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, DWIGHT JOHNSON, 
J. B. BEADLE, S. B. HALLIDAY, ANDREW LESTER, 
Ep. BEECHER, SAM’L HOLMES, THOMAS RITTER, 
HENRY BELDEN, O. O. HOWARD, H. M. SToRRs, 
J.O. BENNETT, G. B. WILcox. 


On motion of Secretary Whipple, the proposed amendment of the 
VL. article of the Constitution was adopted, by which the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries are made advisory members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 3 

Pres. A. L. Chapin, D.D., of Wisconsin, from the Committee on 
Yoreign Missions, presented the following report, which, after re- 
marks by Rev. W. A. Bartlett, of Illinois, was adopted : 


The Committee to whom was referred that portion of the report of the Executive 
Committee which pertains to the Foreign Missions, respectfully report that they have 
reviewed the statements presented, and find nothing demanding the special action of 
the Association at this time. 

When the report is printed, the special attention of the friends of Missions should 
be turned to what is said of the enlargement, already begun and yet more in prospect, 
on the African field, and the relation of that work to the development of a Missionary 
spirit in connection with the progress of Christian education among the freedmen of 
our Own country. 

It is quite evident that three of the four Missions now under charge of the Associa- 
tion should still be cherished and efficiently sustained. That at the Sandwich Islands 
is so nearly self-sustaining as to require little more than the fostering sympathy of its 
American friends. 

The Committee on this department of the Association’s work would concur with the 
Committee on the Indian Missions in the suggestion that our Executive Committee 
confer with the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. respecting the feasibility 
of a mutual transfer of Missions, with a view to a better defining and concentrating of 
their respective operations. 


At three o’clock, the Association proceeded to the celebration of the 
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Lord’s Supper, Rev. S. J. Humphrey, of Illinois, and Rev. O. Emer- 
son, of Iowa, presiding at the table. | 

After the Communion service, Rev. H. A. Stimson, of Minnesota, 
from the Committee on Systematic Giving, presented the following 
resolution, which, after remarks by Mr. Stimson, Rev. Dr. Goodwin, 
of Illinois; Rev. Dr. Riggs, of the Dakotah Mission ; Rev. R. B. How- 


-ard, of Illinois; Rev. Dr. Patton, of Illinois; Rev. Moses Smith, © 


of Illinois; Rev. E. P. Smith, Secretary of Indian Missions; and 
Pres. Magoun, of lowa, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Association recommends to the churches to adopt some plan of 
Systematic Giving, that will secure a contribution at least once every Sabbath, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural injunction, and also that this Association recommends that the of- 
ferings of each Church be apportioned among the various Societies recommended at 
Oberlin, on the basis of their relative estimated expenditures for the current year. 


Secretary Strieby, of New-York, offered the following, which was 


adopted : 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Association be given to Rey. Dr. Goodwin 
for his able, timely, and practical sermon last evening, and that a copy be requested 
for publication with the proceedings of the meeting. 


Secretary Strieby read a letter from Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D., of 
Massachusetts, President of the Association. 


| Boston, Oct. 25, 1872. 

DEAR BROTHER STRIEBY: May I request you to express to the Executive Committee 
my thanks for their message of sympathy and kindness. 

Unable to participate in the delightful exercises of our anniversary, I shall rejoice 
with you in spirit, as you together review the manifestations of God’s faithfulness dur- 
ing the past year. I congratulate the members of our society that they have been. per- 
mitted to take part in a work so dear to Christ, so vital to the future peace and pros- 
perity of our beloved country. | | 

It is possible that various causes may combine effectually to check the tide of emigra- 
tion from China. But I thank God that our Association has fully appreciated the 
necessity of meeting that tide of heathenism with the transforming influences of the 
Gospel. Within the present month I have seen a specimen of this transformation, 
which must confirm the faith and quicken the zeal of every friend of Christian Mis- 
sions. A Chinese child was given by her parents to one of our missionaries. In four 
years the power of the Gospel, exhibited in the domestic life of a Christian family, had 
effectually eradicated the traits of character which a heathen education had added to the 
natural defects of our race. If nota Christian, she has escaped the depressing influences 
of a Chinese education. Buoyancy, brightness, tender affections and sweetness of 
manner would rank her with the best specimens of the children of our race. 

_ Go on, dear brethren. If the Chinese do not come here,.you have done your part in 
testifying your readiness to meet them in a Christian spirit, to lead them to Christ, and 
to save your country from the contaminations of Paganism. 

I congratulate you that you have taken your stand with our Chief Magistrate in 
his patriotic and Christian policy with regard to our neighbors of the Indian tribes. 
You have said to the National Government that you approve its policy. Heretofore 
this nation seems to have regarded the Indian as a nuisance, whose extermination was 
necessary to the nation’s prosperity. Our present Chief Magistrate, we understand to 
leave with our common Creator the future history of the red men. 
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While recognizing our own responsibility for our treatment of them, so far as they 
are a weak people, we must pity them and defend them-against the rapacity of our own 
citizens. So far as they manifest a savage disposition, we must equally protect the 
white population from their fierce and cunning cruelty. 

They have no right to claim a magnificent continent for their hunting-ground ; but 
they have a right*to so much land as is necessary with proper cultivation to support 
them. But. they must peacefully submit to the settlement of the white man in the 
neighborhood of their reserves, and permit the necessary public highways to cross 
those reserves. -And the whole power of the government is pledged to defend alike 
every white and red and black man, living beneath the shadow of the national flag. 

Understanding this to be the President’s policy, I congratulate you that you have 
openly defended that policy, and offered our society to perforin their part of the work 
necessary for its execution. 

Thanks be to God, we enter on our new year with undiminished hope. I congratulate 
you on the present condition and prospects of our schools, colleges, and churches. 

We look for no sudden changes, but have every reason to trust our Saviour that lic 
will work, through ours and kindred institutions, a change in the condition and the 
character of the Americo-African race, which shall reveal to our brethren of every sec. 
tion of the country, that our views of duty were not visionary, and that your labor has 
not been in vain in the Lord. | 

May his presence be realized in your assemblies, and his blessing crown your work in 
the coming year. Your fellow-servant, ? Epw. N. Kirk. 


After prayer by Rev. G. T. Ladd, of Wisconsin, the Association 
took a recess till seven o’clock this evening. 

The Association met again at seven o’clock p.m., Rev. Dr. Patton, 
of Illinois, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

Addresses were made by Hon. J. V. Farwell, Rev. W. T. Richard- 
son, U. 8. Agent to the Menomonee Indians, Rev. E. P. Smith, Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, Rev. Dr. Magoun, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, and Hon. E. 
P. Weston, LL.D. 

The hymn “ We are living, we are dwelling in a grand and awful 
time,” was then sung, followed by further addresses by Pres. A. LL. 


Chapin, D.D., of Beloit College, Gen. J. R. Lewis, of Georgia, Rev. | 


C. M. Terry, of Minnesota, and Rev. R. B. Howard, of Illinois, and 
closing remarks by the presiding officer. 
Rey. C, L. Woodworth, District Secretary for New-England, offered 
the following, which, after remarks by Secretary Strieby, was adopted : 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby offered to the First Presby- 
erian Church of Racine, for their Christian courtesy in opening their house of worship 
for the mecting of this Association; to Rev. Mr. Sawin, for his labor of love in taking 
the special care of the arrangements for this meeting; to the good families of Racine 
for the Christian hospitality they have so generously offered and provided; and to the 
choir connected with this church, for their service of song, in connection with our 
public worship in the house of the Lord. 


After the doxology and the benediction by Pres. Magoun, the 
Association adjourned. 
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SuPPLEMENT TO TREASURER’S REPORT. 


It will be seen that the balance against the Association has been 
reduced but about $2000. In accordance with counsel given, at 
previous Annual Meetings, the Committee have not risked the pros- 
perity of its work by an attempt to reduce this balance too rapidly, 
from its ordinary receipts. ‘They did, however, contemplate its re- 
duction to $50,000, which would have been done but for the falling 
off from its usual receipts, during the first three months of the year, 
_of more than $20,000, owing, doubtless, to the fires in the North- 
- west, and their influence on the country generally. It was then too 
late to reapportion the estimates for the year. 

It should be added that nearly $7000 contributed in Great Britain, 
in September, not being reported in season, are not included in the 
receipts for the year. If this had been added, the balance would be 
but $53,000. 

As another encouraging feature, the Committee are permitted to 
report that during the year the accumulation of permanent capital, 
in some of the institutions commenced and fostered by the Associa- 
tion, is larger in amount than the present balance against it. There 
remain, almost untouched, lands in Iowa, valued at not less than 
$30,000, almost entirely set aside to meet the reported deficiency. 


RHPORT 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Toe Twenty-Srixta ANNIVERSARY of the AweRIcAN Missionary 
ASSOCIATION calls us together to-day. | 

We render thanks to the great Head of the church for the health 
of officers, missionaries, and teachers, for unusual success in many 
parts of the field, and for the continued favor of the churches. 

But death has done its work. We shall no more meet the earnest 
face of Joun P. Wituiston at these annual gatherings, nor will our 
treasury receive those large and frequent contributions which his 
modesty would only permit to be announced as from “An Old 
Friend.” We have been surprised, as well as gratified, to find on 
examination that these unostentatious gifts in ten years amount to 
over $30,000! He has gone to his reward. ° 

Two of our teachers have, during the year, been called hence to 
hear the Saviour say to them, “‘ Jnasmuch as ye have done tt unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Miss Marrua Jounson, of Peacham, Vt., was in the midst of her 
seventh year of Christian toil in the South when the messenger of 
death reached her. She died in Beaufort, 8S. C., Dec. 24th, 1871. 

Miss E. J. Ernerrmces, of Princeton, Ill., who had left home and 
friends, and had spent several years in laborious and self-denying 
efforts for the elevation of the Freedmen, died at her post of duty at 
Tougaloo, Miss., in the assured hope of the Gospel. 

Four hundred and eighty-nine Life-Members were added, and forty- 
one are reported as having died, during the year. 


General Survey. 


The work of the American Misstonary Association has a wide 
range, yet in the main is a unity. It embraces the educational and 
ay 
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religious elevation of the Freedmen, the Chinese, and the Indians ; it 
reaches the West-Indies and West-Africa, Siam and the Sandwich 
Islands. Leaving out of account the two latter, which are nearly 
self-supporting, the rest are all united by closely affiliating lines ; 
the Freedmen, the Chinese, and the Indians are alike poor, despised, 
and oppressed. A sympathy for the lowliest draws the Association 
to them. For each, like foes are to be resisted, like evils to be over_ 


come, and like means employed. The colored people of America.’ 


the West-Indies, and West-Africa, are one race, and Providence 
seems to be pointing clearly to the emancipated slaves of America as 
a great means of evangelization in Africa. The early efforts of the 
Association for the slaves in America and those liberated in Jamaica, 
and its missions in Africa, seem to unify in it this apparently scattered 
work. 


THE SOUTH. 


Education. 


The Association has planted seven chartered institutions, located in 
Hampton, Va., Berea, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Talladega, 
Ala., Tougaloo, Miss., and New-Orleans, La. In all these the lan- 
vuages and mathematics are taught; in three of them freshmen 
classes are formed, and in the oldest, Berea, there are freshmen, 
sophomores, and juniors. .These are the only institutions for colored 
people in the South, so far as we know, that have regular college 
classes. Including the Theological Department of Howard University 
at Washington, which is assisted by us, there are four theological 
classes under the care of the Association. Interspersed among these 
higher institutions are 19 normal and graded schools, in such promi- 
nent places as Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., Macon and 
Savannah, Ga., Montgomery and Selma, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., ete. 
And covering the ground still more are 65 common-schools, mainly 
under the care of our Northern teachers, together with the many 
hundreds of schools taught by male and female pupils from our 
institutions. Here is a range of educational instrumentalities meet- 
ing the wants of the most advanced scholars, and reaching to-thou- 
sands upon thousands of the masses. 

The total amount of real estate controlled by these institutions 
founded by the Association is not less than $600,000 in valuation. 

Let us glance at some of the wide-spread Christian influences 
emanating from these schools: 

1. They impress the white race with a sense of the reality of the 


‘work undertaken, as is evinced by the frequent codperation of the 
-public-authorities with our schools for the blacks where public funds 
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are available, and especially is this seen in the assignment of the 
scrip for 100,000 acres of land to the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute by the Legislature of Virginia, the lands being those 
granted by the national government to that State before the war, 
and left unappropriated till recently. The total grant by the general 
Government was 300,000 acres. The Virginia Legislature divided it 
into three equal parts—two for the white race and one for the blacks 
—and the latter portion was given to Hampton Institute! 

2. These schools give to the colored race a like sense of perma- 
nency, and stimulate them to hopefulness and to self-sacrifice for 
education. The proof is found in the large and increasing sums of 
money paid by this people for tuition. Besides the payments to the 
schools taught by colored students, and to other institutions, the 
Freedmen have paid to the support ot our schools $33,987.43 the past 
year! 

8. Such Christian schools are the true levers for the elevation of 
the blacks. They give a Christian manhood, stimulate enlightened 
industry, economy, and thrift, they prepare competent business, pro- 
fessional, and public men—the leaders and inspirers of the masses— 
and they create’the demand for an enlightened gospel and a pure 
Christian life. 

4, This Christian elevation of the blacks is the only real basis of 
reconstruction in the South. Hostile peoples can not be pinned to- 
gether by bayonets, nor bound in harmony by mere laws: mutual 
respect must be the basis. The colored race can win this respect of 
the whites only by knowledge and moral worth. The school and 
the church only can give these. 

Moreover, nothing will so assure the South of the kindly feel- 
ings of the North toward it, as these unselfish Christian efforts for 
the good of the blacks, and thus of the whole South. 

One great discouragement stands in the way—the need of the en 
dowment and multiplication of these schools. To meet the growing 
wants of a rising race, these institutions must be more fully equipped 
in buildings, teachers, and apparatus. The number of the schools 
should be increased, for “ what are these among so many” millions 
of people? | 

CHURCHES. 


The churches under the care of the Association are a growth, and 
necessarily a slow one. The Freedmen present a warm soil, already 
occupied with church organizations, but often so ignorant and cor- 
rupt, both in preacher and people, as to be barely better than none. 
Our churches could only be planted where the Christian school has 
reared an intelligent membership. Fifty such churches are fostered 


-during the year, ten houses of worship have been either completed, 


in January, 1870. In July, 1871, it determined to build. It then had 


$260. The members themselves did the work and wrung the rest 


_ work will be the training ofa native ministry. Hitherto the unlettered 
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by the Association, and are manifesting an increasingly rapid growth, 
materially and spiritually. Six new churches have been formed 


nearly finished, or purchased, and revivals, more or less extensive, are 
reported in eleven localities. The new buildings have shown the 
liberality, enterprise, and taste of the people. One instance may be 
cited: The church at Marion, Ala., was organized the first Sabbath 


thirty-three male members, all so poor as to have considerable diffi- 
culty in providing the means of support. The American Missionary 
AssociaTION gave a lot worth $100, and $860 in cash. Citizens of 
Marion contributed in money and work $245; friends at the North, 


out of their own poverty, giving in work and money $1462. In the 
eighteenth week after they entered the woods to cut the sills, the 
house, worth over $3000, was dedicated, and of the seven houses of 
worship in Marion—one of them costing four times as much—this 
is admitted to be the best, in construction and inside finish ! 

The revivals reported are marked by quietude, deep conviction of 
sin, and clear evidence of acceptance. ‘These revivals are generally 
most extensive where our schools have been longest established, 
showing the connection of the Christian school with genuine church- 
work. ra 

TRAINING OF MINISTERS. 


Another and more mature development of our school and church 


churches have made no ¢all for educated ministers. But the hour is 
coming, and the men! ‘The churches need them, and the schools are 
preparing them. But it will be unwise to wait, in the majority of 
cases, for the full course of eight or nine years. The practice so 
successfully pursued by our Methedist and Baptist brethren, of 
employing the speaking talent of the student in preaching while he 
is studying—thus testing and improving his gifts—can have no fitter 
field of trial than among the colored people of the South. They are 
natural orators, and some can be made useful on a shorter course of 
study; others may be found desiring and repaying higher culture. - 
The American Missionary Association proposes to make this trial, 
by selecting some of its most promising and pious students, not 
merely to speak in neighborhood meetings in term-time, but sending 
them out in vacations to preach instead of to teach. Insome cases 
their pay will be nothing, in all cases, little ; for they will be pioneers 
and church organizers among a people that are poor and not generally 
prepared to appreciate them. The Association will meet this diffi- 
culty by paying the student for his preaching services an amount 
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equal to what he might earn if he spent the vacation in teaching, say 
from $100 to $150. The money will be well spent, for it will at the 
time be educating the young preacher and the people who hear him, 
and will afterward enable him to go on with his studies. But the 
Association can not divert funds for this purpose from the needy 
work already in hand. We must have additional means for this 
object. Will the churches or far-seeing individuals give us the 
additional sum of $5000 this year, that we may put in operation a 
new-instrumentality so promising for this special field in the South ? 


Chinese in America. 


The immigration of Chinese to America has undergone no material 
change, and we are continuing our Christian schools in California, in 
cooperation with the churches there, ready for enlargement when 
increased population shall demand it. An Advisory Board, a 
Superintendent, and seven teachers have charge of the work. We 
have increasing confidence in the wisdom of thiseffort. It is needed 
to assure the incoming Chinese that Christianity differs from the 
political chicanery, the caste-prejudice, and the mob violence with 
which they are too often greeted. It is needed as the drill that shall 
prepare the Chinese, as Christian soldiers, to return to their native 
land and conquer it for Christ. 


The Indians. 


The Association, in compliance with the humane policy of the 
government, has nominated four Indian agents, Rev. E. P. Smith, 
for the Chippewas in Minnesota; Major 8. N. Clark, for the Chippe- 
was in Wisconsin; Rev. W. T. Richardson, for the agency of Green 
Bay, Wis., and Edwin Eells, for the Skokomish agency, Washington 
Territory. 

The tribes among which our laborers are employed number in all 
13,760 persons. The success of the work thus far, as will be seen in 
the detailed report, is remarkably encouraging, and warrants the be- 
lief that this wandering race may yet be reclaimed and evangelized. 
But this can not be done without time and toil. The Anglo-Saxons 
were not Christianized in a day. The Indians are savages and 
heathen, and there will be troubles and outbreaks, but Christian 
perseverance will conquer. 

It was felt by the religious bodies when they entered into codpera- 
tion with the government, that a thorough trial of its new policy 
was essential to ultimate success. As a Missionary Association we 
have nothing to do with party politics, but we must be permitted to 
hope that a full trial of this Christian policy will be granted under 
the administration that may be elected six days hence, whoever may 
be chosen as its head. 
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DETAILED SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 


THE SOUTH. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Rey. EK. M. Cravaru, 
Field-Secretary. 


DurinG the war, the American Missionary Association followed 
closely upon the advancing lines of the Union armies with its minis- 
ters and teachers; but,in the nature of the case, its work was shaped 
to meet the demands of the hour and to conform to the uncertain 
issues of the pending struggle. With the destruction of slavery and 
the reéstablishment of the Union, the South. became as never before 
an open missionary field,so that plans could be and were laid for sys- 
tematic and thorough cultivation. 

It may, therefore, be said, that this Annual Report is the record of 
the seventh year of the permanent occupation of the South by the 
American Missionary Association. With only two or three excep- 
tions, its fifty churches have been organized within these seven years, 
and twenty houses of worship have been built or purchased. With the 
exception of some land at Berea, worth a few hundred dollars, all 
the property represented in our schools and colleges is the accumula. 
tion of these seven years. 

The plans devised by the Association for the elevation of the 
colored people of the South having been thus fully inaugurated, the 
yearly growth is now in the line of work already begun, in the en- 
larging and strengthening of the forces already created, rather than, 
as in the previous years, in the developing of new lines of effort. 
Our mission is to uplift the people by the power of Christian educa- 
tion. So we have churches and schools of Christian learning. The 
‘work of the past year will be recorded under the following divisions, 
namely : 


1st. Churches. | 

2d. Chartered Institutions. | 

3d. Graded Schools with Normal Departments. 
4th. Common Schools. 
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I.—CHURCHES, 


Church Extension. 


Of the churches reported in the statistical tables, six. have been 
organized the past year, one at Allemance, N. C., two near Savan- 
nah, Ga., one at Selma, Ala., and one at Goliad, Texas. 

The church at Pomona, Tenn., which was organized in 1871 by 
Rey. H. 8S. Bennett of Fisk University, Nashville, and included in 
our report of a year ago, is now supplied by the Home Missionary 
Society, and, consequently, does not appear in our list. 


Church Building. 


The Plymouth church of Charleston, S. -C., the First church of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the First church of Marion, Ala., and the church 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, have completed their houses of worship, 
and have been enjoying their advantages for the most of the year. 

The church near McMinnville, Tenn., the Second Congregational 
church at Memphis, Tenn., the Plymouth church at Montgomery, 
Ala., the church at Goliad, Texas, have built during the year and are 
now occupying their meeting-houses, although not yet completed. 

A neat chapel is also nearly completed at Byron Station, near 
Macon, Ga., where a church will soon be organized. Two years ago, 
but three churches in the Eastern Department had meeting-houses ; 
the others were worshiping in school-buildings. During the past 
two years, nine houses of worship have been built. In the Western 
Department, the church building at Corpus Christi and that of the 
Central church at New-Orleans, the first completed, and the latter 
purchased, during the past year, largely exceed in value all the church 
property previously held in that department. The number of church 
buildings ought to be doubled the coming year. Our churches for 
the South especially demand for their usefulness and success, suitable 
church buildings. Being almost the only churches of the Congrega- 
tional order in that section of the country, they are looked upon. by 
many as only temporary attachments to our educational work. They 
need separate and tasteful houses of worship as the best evidence 
that they are permanent and have a great mission to accomplish in 
behalf of the kingdom of Christ in the South. 

Then, too, a wise policy demands that the churches under our care 
should be put ina condition for permanent growth and usefulness 
rather than that they be rapidly multiplied. 


Me 
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Revivals and the Spirit of the Churches. 


It will be noticed by reference to the table of statistics that the in- 
crease in membership has been almost entirely by profession of faith. 
The ratio of this increase will be found, on comparison with the 
statistics of churches generally, to be encouragingly large. It is also 
worthy of note that the most extended revivals of the year have 
been in the churches earliest established and most closely identified 
with our schools. The Congregational Church at Atlanta was one 
of the first organized, and has had a settled pastor for several years, 
The revival there was marked in the conversion of the young people 
who had been. under the influence of the church and school. The 
revival at Macon was also most satisfactory in the classes of persons 
reached. During a revival in Atlanta University, nearly every stu- 
dent, who had been for any length of time under the influence and 
teaching of the Institution, was converted. The few not brought 
into the Kingdom were mostly those who had not been in school 
long enough to have clear ideas on the subject of religion, but were 
yet mystified by the false notions in which they had been reared. 
These facts are greatly encouraging, and show the power of intelli- 
gent religious instruction as contrasted with the prevalent methods 
among the colored people. 

But we give the accounts of the revivals, and the spirit of the 
churches in the words of those who have been connected with the 
work that has been done: 


North- Carolina. 


Rev. John Scott has had the charge of the churches at Beaufort 
and Allemance, in addition to his pastorate at Dudley. He writes: 


Dudley. 


“Much regret has been felt by the Church at our absence, so many Sabbaths, to 
preach in other places, but the people have never failed to have a meeting on the Sab- 
bath and during the week. Our little Church now numbers about fifty. There have 
been seven conversions during the year. Earnest efforts are made, even by those in ad- 
vanced age, to break established habits. 

“ Benevolence.—‘ God will protect his own work,’ say they, ‘and needs none of our 
aid ;’ but we have thrown light upon this subject and a contribution is not now so re- 
pulsive. The Church has just given $5 to the Seaman’s Friend Society, and it now and 
then gives a like sum to the Bible Society, &c. Learning to savefor such objects is new 
work, as the exercise of divers other virtues, but they are learning step by step. The 
Church has done a marked work in producing a friendly and Christian feeling among 
the white people. During the recent revival, the Methodist minister to the whites has 
preached to the colored people in our church as often as he could spare time from his 
other duties. His white brethren have done all they could by encouragement, prayers, 
and presence. Passions are better restrained, and promises better kept, than they were 
a year ago. 
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Allemance. 


“This place is in Guilford county, where I have made several visits during the year, 
and organized a church of about 30 members. Since then about 15 have been added by 


profession. 


‘‘The congregation has met all winter in a ruinous building oncefused as a dwelling for 
those who made cannon for the Confederacy in a foundry near. 
miles nearly every Sabbath; and great credit is due to Miss E. W. Douglas, the mission- 
ary there, who has taught, held religious meetings, and lived in the same ruinous house- 
The work is successful, and the people must have a small church costing about $1000. 

“They are west of the fine region of the State and are mostly without mechanical skill. 


Thus helpless, yet willing, they really deserve aid.”’ 


Some come six 


Miss E. W. Douglas, the devoted teacher who has held for two 
years the outpost at Allemance, writes of the newly-organized church 


thus: 


** There are some in all our meetings who by their tears and prayers show that they 
are seeking the pardon of their sins. Our school prayer-meetings have been seasons of 
interest. I have enjoyed them more than the more public meetings because it is easier 
to have them orderly. It has always been thought here that a converted person must 
wait some months to ‘ get strong,’ before taking any active part in meetings. 
against that idea last year, but did not seem to convince the people that that was not 


the best way. 


‘* This winter I have had no occasion to say any thing about it, for the converts have gone 
to work immediately in the vineyard, and have thus sustained the meetings when the bad 
weather has kept the older Christians at home. Except in two or three instances, there 


has been nothing of the ‘ bodily exercise’ by the ‘mourners.’ 


‘* Sabbath before last two in our afternoon meeting, and four in the evening, rejoiced 
in the hope that their sins were forgiven. One more says Jesus met him on his way 


home that evening. He is a very intelligent man, and has done more for the school than 


any other one since I came here. He has been a constant attendant at Sabbath-school, 
but has resisted the strivings of the Spirit until quite recently. As he left me on that 
Sabbath eve he said, ‘ Pray for me; lama lost man.’ He had been praying for him- 
self for nearly three weeks, and had repeatedly asked the prayers of others. That night 
he told me he was going home to set up the family altar, and to try to serve God, whether 
he gave him any joy in the work or not. He went a little way, and then knelt to pray, 
and he says: ‘I can never tell any one the joy that came into my soul.’ 


will be a great help to the church here.” 


Charleston, S. C. 


Rev. J. T. Ford sends the following notice of the dedication of 


of the daily papers of the city: 


the new house of worship, by the Plymouth Church, taken from one 


‘“‘A large congregation assembled at the newly-erected house of worship, on Pitt 
street, yesterday, to participate in the dedicatory exercises. This building has been 
erected by the efforts of the colored people, of whom the congregation is mostly com- 
posed, with the assistance of large-hearted friends both in this city and the North. 
beautiful little chapel, of wood, sixty-eight by thirty-six feet wide, with a Gothic roof 


and entrance. The interior is plainly but handsomely arranged. 


‘¢The house is lighted by a large reflector placed in the ceiling overhead, which is also 
a yentilator—a thing greatly needed inssome other churches in this city. The whole 
cost of the house, as stated by the pastor yesterday, was $5459, of which $4584 had 
been already paid, and $275 more pledged, so that about $600 remained to be raised. 
The people showed their appreciation of the position by contributing $300, and by 
pledging about $200 more. This is a liberality beyond all praise, and argues well for the 


continued prosperity of the congregation. 
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‘A portion of this amount was given by friends of the enterprise who were present, 
and who, catching the enthusiasm of the congregation, helped them with liberal hands ; 
but the greater share was assumed by the congregation themselves. We understand 
that many friends of the pastor in the North have contributed liberally to the 
enterprise. 

‘‘ The services yesterday were opened by the singing of an anthem, by a choir under the 
direction of P. B. Frost, and by invocation, followed by reading of the Scripture by 
Rev. E. J. Adams, and prayer by Rev. W. H. Brown. 

‘“‘ The dedicatory sermon was then preached by Rey. Henry Ward Fox, D.D. After the 
sermon and the collection, the house was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, 
by the pastor, Rev. J. T. Ford. The completion of this enterprise is highly creditable 
to our colored fellow-citizens ; and, while we do not forget that their pastor has received 
much aid from Northern Christians, yet we believe that much of the credit of success 
is due to the efforts of the congregation themselves, and we desire to give them credit 
for it. Itis an example as worthy of imitation as of praise.”’ “ 


Savannah, Ga. 


One of the Savannah papers speaks as follows of Rev. Robert 
Carter, and his earnest and successful labors in and around the city. 
Brother Carter was formerly the slave of Howell Cobb, of Macon : 


THE COLORED CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


‘*This church, under the pious and faithful ministrations of the Rey. Robert Carter, 
has greatly prospered, and if not the most populous, is among the best governed and 
most progressive in the city. In the short space of three years, it has been built up 
from almost nothing to a congregation of one hundred and thirty communicants in this 
city, twenty at the chapel on the canal, and thirty on the Ogeechee. Parson Carter has 
also established two.day-schools and a night-school in that benighted portion of his 
parish, and we are glad to hear is doing much good in enlightening and Christianizing 
the colored population. We have long known him as an intelligent and devoted Chris- 
tian and excellent man. His great aim is to do good and promote peace, and in this 
noble work we hope to see him abundantly encouraged by the good-will and substantia 
aid of all our citizens. 

“The church is now engaged in the task of raising money to pay a small balance due 
on their organ, and we trust all who may be called on will lend a helping hand, be it 
little or much.”’ 


Mucon, Ga. 


Rev. Mr. Rogers gives the following account of the results of the 
year in his church : 

** Never before has our work in Macon been so abundantly prospered. We can 
already rejoice over thirty new-born souls, and still the work goes on. These blessings 
have not come unsought. Our little band of teachers, and our church, in perfect 
sympathy with each other, for months have prayed for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The ‘ Week of Prayer’ was faithfully observed. The feeling on the part of 
many praying ones, since that date, is best eee in the words of wrestling Jacob: 
~ *T will not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ | 

“Our meetings have been largely attended, especially during the last two weeks. 
The anxious-seats have been thronged with inquirers. Some of-the most wicked young 
men of the city have been converted in these meetings. I have long felt that nothing 
but grace could melt those hard hearts; and now grace has done it. 

‘**Greater distress for sin I have never witnessed than some of the inquirers have 
manifested. One young woman on whom I called, just before her conversion, said she 
had not tasted food or wet her lips for twenty-four hours. . 

‘** A most remarkable case of conviction occurred in the school. A young woman was 
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brought into such distress during morning devotions that her case attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole school. For her, study was impossible. She said she ‘ didn’t know 
what was the matter with her.’ She absented herself from school; and when, after a 
lapse of days, she came again, her face shone like the light. She could hardly be kept 
from going around among the scholars during the morning session, to tell what Jesus 
had done for her. Her expressions of attachment to Jesus were almost passionate. 

‘*A most touching case has been that of an old man, seventy-six years of age, who 
has bowed night after night in the midst of young people, and now his testimony is 
clear: ‘I have been changed from nature to grace.’ 

“The effect of this revival in the restoration of backsliders has been quite marked. 
Two or three persons who have been under the discipline of our church seem newly 
converted. 

“ Yesterday was a happy day for us. Thirteen of the converts were received into our 
church, eight of whom were young men, from sixteen to twenty-two years of age. 
Mermnbers of other churches came to witness their reception. Some of the converts are 
waiting till the next communion season before joining our church, and three or four 
of them, at the earnest solicitation of friends, have joined other churches. 

‘“‘T can not be sufficiently grateful for the cordial codperation and prayerful effort of 
the teachers of Lewis High School. They are always present at the meetings, ard their 
personal labor has been unremitting. Pastors of other churches have preached for me 
as often as I have needed help, and have shown a sympathy in the work that has been 
quite refreshing. 

‘The difficulty of revival labors among this people, as all workers in this field can 
testify, is greatly increased by the erroneous ideas which the colored people entertain in 
regard to conversion. ; 

‘* The old people often tell the most extravagant stories of the sights which they saw, 
and the voices they heard, when they were converted. Many of the young believe they 
must see and hear likewise before they can be converted. To show them the simple 
way of trust in Jesus is often no easy thing. One by one the converts have learned to 
trust ; and my prayer is that a healthy conversion may be followed by a holy life.” 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Of the revival in Atlanta we have the following reports: 


“ ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, GA., April 12, 1872. 

‘** During the whole of our history as a school, now nearly three years, there has been 
a good degree of religious interest, so that at the end of each year we have been able to 
count many who, during the year, have become Christians; but never before have we 
been blessed as during the past few weeks. 

“The Spirit’s power has been manifest more than usual, especially in the prayer- 
meetings. 

‘*When the news came of the glorious work in Macon, and some of our pupils heard 
that many of their former mates had become Christians, one and another arose, ex- 
pressed determination to serve Christ, and asked our prayers. This opened the way for 
others who had been waiting only for some one to begin, and we had a most blessed 
meeting. There was conviction of; sin and sorrow for it, inexpressible; there were 
prayers that wrestled with God; there was joy unspeakable for forgiven sin. 

‘‘ Another evening, one of the girls, in a quiet but most impressive manner, said : 
‘ My friends, no one of us is ashamed to have a good lesson, or to stand at the head of 
our class; no amount of ridicule on that account would trouble us. How is it then 
that we are ashamed to stand up for Christ and to speak for him, which is the noblest 
act one can perform ?’ 

‘¢ A young man who had begun the Christian life last year, but who had become dis- 
couraged by difficulties at home during the summer, said to us: ‘When I returned this 
year I determined to attend to my studies and have nothing to do with religion. I tried 
to occupy my mind with other things, and to drown my feelings with temporal pleasures, 
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but it was no use; I grew worse rather than better. Once or twice I left the meeting 
for fear I should speak out and make known my feelings. I even prayed God to take 
his Spirit from me; but now I rejoice and praise God that-he has brought me to him- 
self again.’ 

‘‘ Another had determined not to meddle with religion. He said: ‘I got on very well 
till one day I happened to see my Bible covered with dust. I thought, that is my Bible 
so neglected! My heart must be as foul with sin as my Bible is with dust. I could not 
drive that thought from mind, and yet I did not dare to undertake the Christian life, for 
fear my old temptations would get the better of me again. But I thank God I have be- 
gun, and am more and more determined to persevere. My easily besetting sin came upon 
me once to-day, but instead of being overthrown, J conquered and triumphed over it, and 
such joy as I felt in that triumph I never experienced before in my life.’ 

‘Some have told us how strangely they were impressed on first coming here to school. 
They supposed they were coming simply to study and learn; but they have found on 
every side—in the family worship, in the Sunday exercises, in the kind and faithful 
words of teachers, in the very atmosphere of the place—a constant call to become 
learners of Christ. 

‘‘We believe that during this year more than thirty of these young men and women 
have become Christians. Who shall estimate the blessed results of this consecration of 
life and talent to the Master? Who shall tell the blessedness of working in a field 
whose harvests are so abundant as these ? 


‘¢ We thank the Master that he has placed us in this part of the vineyard. 
“*E. A. WARE.” 


First Congregational Church and Storrs School. 


“ATLANTA, GA., June 10, 1872, 

‘“*My DEAR Sir: You will be glad to hear how large and precious an ingathering we 
had yesterday as the ‘ first-fruits’ of the glorious spiritual harvest God is permitting us 
to gather. It was the day for our monthly communion service, and we welcomed twenty- 
three young converts to the Lord’s table, a larger number than were ever received into 
this church at one time. Four others were expecting to unite with them, but were de- 
tained by providential causes, and quite a large number are still waiting for a more set- 
tled experience before taking this step; so that we have occasion to say, ‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad.’ Among those received yesterday were 
some of the most promising of our young people, for whom we have long prayed and 
waited, and the news of their conversion will carry gladness to many faithful teachers 
who have had the care of them since these schools opened. All ages were represented, 
from youth to full manhood; in two cases husband and wife stood together, and a re- 
formed drunkard was not the least among the trophies of divine grace. The religious 
experience of most was very clear and satisfactory, evincing nearly an entire absence of 
extravagance and superstition, and showing how broad a foundation of scriptural truth 
has been laid by these few years of labor in day-school and Sabbath-school and church 
service. One woman was drawn to Christ. by the remembrance of the dying words of a 
sister nine years ago; one orphan-girl had been’ praying a long time that she might 
meet her mother in heaven; she said, ‘I gave up every thing at last and Jesus came on 
my side, and I go with him everywhere.’ One little girl ten years old, who has hard 
trials from an ungodly sister and schoolmates, who tempt her to break the rules, came 
to school one morning with a bit of paper cut in the form of a circle pinned to her 
dress, like a breast-plate, upon which she had written, ‘Please don’t talk to me to-day, 
and I won’t talk to ‘you; do the right, God sees you all.’ To this she had signed her 
own name, thus ‘subscribing with her own hand to the Lord.’ One man, many years 
a hardened drunkard, said that he had always thought a bar-room or billiard-room all the 
heaven he wanted; now the thought of liquor was distasteful to him, and the meeting 
was his foretaste of heaven. One woman had been addicted to smoking for thirty years 
—has for two years past been trying to become a Christian, and we thought she gave 
good evidence of a change of heart. She said that after she had tried a long time and 
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had given up every thing she could think of, she heard one Sabbath a voice, while all 
alone at home, saying, ‘Can not you give up your pipe for Jesus?’ She arose at once 
and put it away, and now for three months has had no taste for tobacco. To show her 
caution, I need only say that for three weeks no one knew of her sacrifice, and then 
only by accident, and she did no® tell me until after six weeks’ trial had convinced her 
that she could stand fast. The children in school have been deeply moved, and for 
many days, of their own impulse, a band of thirty or more of them devoted the half- 
hour of recess to a prayer-meeting under their own direction, giving up the opportunity 
to play and eat their lunch. We have held extra meetings for two months, and the har- 
vest is not all gathered yet, for in different parts of the city new cases of interest are 
daily found, and the Spirit of the Lord has evidently gone before to prepare the way for 
his truth. The first communion of this church was celebrated five years ago, and at its 
anniversary yesterday, instead of ten, the number was one hundred and sixteen, of whom 
ninety sat down together. These have been years of waiting and hard labor, filled with 
difficulties and anxieties, and not free from heavy burdens of sorrow, but the good hand 
of the Lord has been upon "s, and we take courage, and in the name of the Lord set up 
our Ebenezer. Very truly yours, C. W. FRANCIs.” 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Brother Tade writes: 


EBENEZER. 


‘“‘ The First Congregational Church of Chattanooga,’Tenn., was organized June 9th, 
1867, with both white and colored members. We have since received additions from 
both classes. One specialty of our mission is to war against the demon of caste. ; 

‘The church was born in a school-house, and there nourished for four years. Dur- 
ing this time our prayer-meetings were well attended; and we had the largest and per- 
haps the best Sabbath-school in the city. 

‘‘ We had also a temperance society, composed mainly of the young, which has been 
a power for good, not only in this place, but in the adjoining States. It is known as the 
‘Band of Hope.’ All its members are pledged against the use of tobacco, and strong 
drink, and profanity. This short creed has been nobly honored by a very large per cent 
of all the members ; and has been as ballast to our little ship—the church. 


THE MEETING-HOUSE, AND HOW WE GOT IT. 


“ Our hearts early began to long for asanctuary. And in Brother C ’s first visit 
we were encouraged to move ‘forward; ‘for the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will help you.” So we began to lay by on the first day of the week as the Lord pros- 
pered; and soon we had enough to pay fora good lot, well located; and the pennies 
were saved and brought in, till we had $350. Then through our friend, General How- 
ard’s mother, we reccived from a good widow lady of Illinois $100—a valuable ‘ mite’ — 
and we said the Lord has prospered us, therefore, we, his servants, will arise and build. 


HOW IT WAS DONE, 


* July 25th, 1871, the first sill of a building 36x70 feet was put in place, and in just four 
weeks we had meeting and Sabbath-school in our new house, because the brethren and 
sisters had a mind to work; for while the brethren labored, the sisters brought on the 
well-stored baskets, and right merrily did hammers ring late and early. 


HOW IT LOOKS. 


“Tt fronts east; is eighteen fect between floor and ceiling; has a semi-gothic roof, 
self-supporting, and instead of a bell-tower, a heavy cross, surmounted by a large in- 
dex hand pointing upward. The audience room is 36x60 feet. The pulpit is in a recess, 
and a door on either side opens into two small rooms, ten by twelve and a half feet; one 
is a library-room and the other a pastor’s study. 
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FIGURES, AND WHO MADE US GLAD. 


‘‘We had when we began $350, and the widow’s ‘mite,’ above referred to, $100. 
Next came in the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION with $300; then Father Hathaway 
of Bristol, R. I., $100 for the roof; and then AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION again 
with $200; next the First Congregational Church of Atlanta, Ga., a loan, without in- 
terest, till they are ready to build, $50; and then Father Hathaway again, for the young 
men who were away at school, and to whom the church were indebted, another $100; 
Washington, D. C., per Mrs. Cook and a few friends, $22.50; also bya former teacher, Miss 
Beecher, of Livonia, N. Y., $42; then West-Brookficld cheered us with $26.50, and a 
strange friend in Penn Yan, N. Y., C. A. Hamlin, his stock, $10; so also Rev. J. A. Thome, 
pastor of Chattanooga Congregational Church, $50; and Rey. C. P. H. Bancroft, of 
Lookout Mountain, $25, making a total from others of $1026. This was our cash stock ; 
the balance has been raised almost entirely among ourselyes—all poor, only three or 
four families with homes paid for. Our chapel is considered well worth $2500 by good 
judges. Wehave gone as far as we can, we are a little in debt, and our meeting-house 
needs painting inside and out; but our greatest need is a good bell—we are somewhat 


scattered, and the poor seldom have clock or watches—and there is a power and a joyin 


the clear and well-known tones of a church bell. Who will lend unto the Lord a bell 
for this little flock in Chattanooga? We promise to take good care of it, and to use 
it well. 

PROSPECTS. ' 


“Our prospects were never better‘or more hopeful for accomplishing good in this field. 
We are now divided up into working committees: stranger committee, prayer-mecting 
committee, Sabbath-school, temperance, young people, tinance, family paper, etc., etc., 
in all twenty committees ; and these are to make reports the first Wednesday evening of 
each month. 

‘*We had two weeks of prayer at the beginning of the year, and then two weeks of 
preaching, aided by some of the city pastors and Bro. Bennett, of Nashville. The first 
Sabbath in March, eight united with us by profession. The attendance at Sabbath- 
school, prayer-meetings, and at preaching is steadily increasing. E. O, T. 

“CHATTANOOGA, March 7, 1872.”’ 


Alabama. 


The following extracts will give a glimpse of the progress of the 
church work in this State: 


Talladega. 
Rev. Mr. Strong says: | 


‘“There was no special interest in the church until the week of prayer. Rev. 1. 
Mattison came here in December, and we began a protracted meeting with the week of 
prayer, Bro. M. preaching nearly every evening. The meeting continued about three 
weeks, and resulted in the hopeful conversion of about twenty-five persons, mostly 
young people. Fifteen of these united with our church, and most of them give prom- 
ise of useful lives. Several students from abroad declined to unite with churches at 
their homes. The revival made a deep impression upon the whole commynity from the 
quiet and solemn manner in which the Spirit was manifested. Often as many as forty 
would come forward for prayers. Upto that time there seemed to have been a settled 
belief that a revival must necessarily be accompanied by great noise and excitement. 
Now it is the general opinion, not.only of our church, but also of the better members of 
other churches, that such accompaniments are not necessary, but rather injurious. A 
daily prayer-meeting begun at this time was sustained by a few earnest young men, 
until the close of the school year. Seven weekly neighborhood prayer-meetings have 
been maintained by the aid of the teachers. 
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‘‘ The students have encouraged and kept in operation several country Sunday-schools. 
As a present result of this outside work, we have about thirty colored Sunday-schools 
-in this county, and probably from fifteen to twenty in counties around us. : 

‘“‘ The State Sunday-school Association, which was an outgrowth of the work around 
‘Talladega, is winning its way against the prejudices of the people, and promises to be- 
come a great engine for promoting Christian education. It held its second annual con- 
vention last April. There are now about eighty schools connected with it.”’ 


Marion. ° 


“The work accomplished by the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION at this point, 
during the year ending July Ist, has mostly been of such a nature that some of the imme- 
diate results are very noticeable and easily enumerated. A house of worship for the use 
of the Congregational church has been erected. Full particulars of its construction, 
cost, ete., were given in the February number of the American Missionary. The 
church has been steadily growing in Christian strength and intelligence. Preaching has 
been supplied during nearly eight months of the year. The great desire of the church is 

‘for a settled pastor. The people are agrecable, intelligent, and ready to receive the 
truth; the field a pleasant and promising one, and the good that might be done here by 
a faithful Christian minister, who would consent tomake it his home, can not be estimat- 
ed. The time may come when colored churches at the South will be supplied with 
pastors from their own number, but there must be years of patient study and prepara- 
tion first; meanwhile, these little flocks ought not to be left shepherdless. Only the 
best, most practical, and truly-refined men and women, are wanted for this work of teach- 
ing and preaching in the South. After the new chapel was completed and dedicated, 
November 26th, the Sabbath-school was reorganized, and has since met there before 
service, Sabbath morning. As was expected, naming the Sabbath-school Congrega- 
tional, and its meeting in new quarters, caused quite a decrease in numbers, but the 
course has proved a wise one. The school has greatly increased in value to the church, 
and in interest. The advancement made in Bible knowledge has been marked. 

“The Union Series of Lesson Papers has been a great help. Both teachers and pupils 
have been very punctual in attendance. The contributions during the year amounted 
to over $130, a part of which finished paying for a cabinet organ, and the remainder has 
furnished the entire school with the National Teacher, Lesson and Sabbath-school 
papers. . The attendance in the day-schools was large and regular. Four good and 
efficient teachers were furnished, and they did their work well. :The school began 
October 16th, and closed May 15th. Several of the young ladies were given a good start in 
music through the faithful labors of Miss B., who, in addition to her duties in:the school- 
room, volunteered to teach them, which she did without compensation. The young 
people met in the chureh one night every weck, for instruction in singing. Mrs. A., 
during her three years’ connection with the work here, did much—in addition to other 
duties—to develop the musical talent of the pupils. A night-school was taught several 
months by Misses C. and L., for the benefit of those who could not attend their day- 
schools. 


A little more than a year ago the Association bought 80 acres of land for the purpose . 


of selling it out in small lots to colored people, for homes, after reserving the house and 
a few acres for a parsonage and teachers’ home. Several of the best citizens—a num- 
ber of them members of the Congregational Church—have availed themselves of this 
rare opportunity. So that in the immediate vicinity of the church and parsonage an 
enterprising little colony has sprung up. It does one’s heart good to see how much 
energy these families have shown in building houses, fencing in, and laying out grounds 
for gardens, setting out fruit-trees, and making for themselves comfortable and pleasant 
homes. And they are so happy about it! This is a meagre account of what the 
Association has done for the people of Marion during the past year. The results have 
certainly been most satisfactory, and there is much encouragement for the future. 
: ‘““Mrs. T. C. STEWARD.”’ 
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OUT OF DEBT. 


‘‘ We hada jubilee meeting at the church last night, but noneof the ubilee Singers to 
assist us. Still we managed to sing some. 

‘¢Our church is out of debt. No man or woman has a dollar’s claim upon it. Why, we 
were just. as happy as possible over it. Some who brought money, expecting to give it, 
were told it was not needed. There were those who had already given generously. 
Marion Cangregational church don’t believe in stingy Christians. When they gave 
their hearts to Jesus, they also gave their pocket-books and contents, Next Sabbath 
morning, every stroke of the bell will proclaim ‘ out of debt.’ H. M. L.”’ 


Selma. 


“February 12th, went to Selma, preaching every night for; several ‘weeks, except 
Saturday. 

‘‘The meetings in Selma were blessed. I can not tell the number of hopeful conver- 
sions, the congregation changed so from night to night; I should judge near two hun- 
dred in all. 

‘‘The Baptist minister told me that over sixty joined his church. Little Zion, I was 
told, received as many or more, and the Episcopal Methodist I think more than either. 

““We organized the church the 12th of May. Forty-one had given me their names, 
and most of them were examined ; but the day when the church was organized some 
were away, some were sick, so only twenty-six united. The next Sabbath five more of 
them united, making thirty-one. I think if they have a good minister, the church will 
grow rapidly. 

‘*T found numbers that had joined the other churches, regretted they did not know we 
were to organize a Congregational church; they would have preferred that. Several 
young men will take letters and join the new church, and study for the ministry. I 
found ten, the day before I left, who said they were expecting to offer themselves soon 
to the church. 

‘‘T consider it a very promising field. | 

‘‘ Three of the colored ministers wished to place themselves under my care in theolo- 
gy, to direct and assist in study. One was under my care a few weeks, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘it helped him mightily.’ 

FRATERNAL FEELING. 


‘There is more fraternal feeling among white Christians and business men here than 
in other places South. The white ministers treated me with great kindness. The 
Presbyterian, especially, said he was rejoiced to see the work I was doing among the 
colored people. His field was large, he could not do it; but he would assist me in any 
way possible. He found himself in the midst of a revival, as my meeting was progress- 
ing; invited me to attend his as often as I could and take a part. 

“They also took an interest in the schools, spoke of them in high terms, and the 
teachers under your care. They felt they were devoted to their work. 

“Several business men engaged in manufacturing, who have colored men in their em- 
ploy, spoke of the change they could see in some of them, and the pleasure they felt in 
view of the fact that they were to have ministers that could instruct and watch over 
them. 

**There are in Selma, I am told, five thousand colored persons,‘and not one half of 
them members of any church, and but a little more than half of the children in Sabbath- 
schools. : 

“The region near Selma isall open. I held an evening service four miles north of the 
city ; a large company were gathered in the grove; they desire preaching every Sabbath, 
and wish to be organized into a church as we have in Selma. (Some of them were pres- 
ent when we organized there. ) 

‘* Those living near the city wished to unite at Selma, but I advised them to wait and 
all go together and form a branch church. There are over thirty, they told me, that are 
ready now to go into such a church, and there is a large settlement of them. I think 
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with some labor a church of sixty members could be gathered. They want a school; 
said they would build a house. 

‘On the New-Orleans Railroad there is a good opening for meetings, some ten miles 
from the city. Also on the Gulf Railroad there are three points where they want meet- 
ings. All these points could be supplied with colored men who could spend a part of 
their time through the week with the white minister at Selma, and receive such assist- 
ance as would render them successful preachers among their people, and would need but 
little aid from the society, the colored people supporting them mostly. 

‘‘T think there can be three more Congregational churches gathered near Selma, in 
different directions, that will grow to be efficient churches if they can have a little help. 

‘** Yours fraternally, D: R. MILLER.”’ 


Montgomery. 


‘*The AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION has just completed the erection of a 
beautiful house of worship for the Congregational church, near the Swayne school- 
house. Mr. T. C. Steward, agent of the Association, purchased 34 acres of land near the 
place indicated, some time ago, and, under the auspices of the Association, Mr. Steward 
has succeeded in having this beautiful church built, at a cost of only $3200, all told. 
The church is built entirely of Alabama pine, has a seating capacity of about 350, is well 
ventilated, and presents a very commanding appearance. The pulpit of the church is 
a beautiful piece of work; the pine is beautifully self-grained, equal to curled maple. 
Beneath the building will be placed the heating apparatus, 

‘* Mr. Steward has already sold to industrious families several lots from the body of the 
tract purchased by him, and a little town is being built up around the church, of steady, 
sober, industrious people. One of the conditions exacted of every person who makes 
application to purchase a lot from the Association, is that he be an industrious and 
sober citizen. The locality has been settled so rapidly since the commencement of the 
church, that it is now known as ‘New-Montgomery.’ We understand that the Associa- 
tion has built quite a large number of churches and school-houses throughout the South, 
and that great success has been met with in every locality. Mr. Steward will go to 
Nashville, in a few days, and superintend the erection of the buildings there of the Fisk 
University. The new church here has, at present, but few members, having had no 
place of worship before. But the prospects are flattering for a large congregation, and 
in a few weeks a minister will arrive and take charge of the church. 

‘‘The carpenter who contracted for, and superintended the construction of, this 
church is Samuel Phillips, a colored man, well known in this community as an indus- 
trious and successful mechanic. We are glad at all times to note every evidence of the 
steady growth of our city, and those of our citizens who have not visited that portion of 
the city where the Congregational church is built, for some time, will be surprised to 
see the many evidences of prosperity exhibited in the new buildings already completed 
and others in process of construction.’’—State Journal, Montgomery, Ala., August 18,1872. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


II.—_CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


“= No system of education devised for the uplifting of a people is 
complete unless it provides colleges and professional schools. Espe- 
cially is this true of any system designed fora race forming part of a 
nation possessed of such institutions. The American Missionary As- 
sociation was called of God to lead in the great educational move- 
ment in behalf of the Freedmen. It found them ignorant and help- 
less, being still excluded from the schools in the States in which they 
were living. 

At the outset, it decided upon establishing a system of education 
which should be complete. Thus, before other than elementary books 
were in the hands of the pupils in its schools, the Association, 
through its workers and friends, secured charters, selected favorable 
locations, purchased lands, and established, or broad and deeply laid 
foundations, chartered institutions, vested with power to become all 
that the interests of the race should demand for generations to come. 

Its educational system culminates in these schools for liberal cul- 
ture, and its great growth lies in the line of their development. 

it seemed to some of our friends that we began to provide for this 
higher education too much in advance of the demand, but every year 
demonstrates more and more satisfactorily that the plan was the 
right one. 

We ask careful attention to the report of these institutions—their 
present condition, their great success, the demands for enlarge- 
ment, and their relations to the highest interests of the colored peo- 
ple at the South. We shall give this report in some detail, endeavor- 
ing to represent each institution, and its condition and interests, as 
far as possible in the language of those connected with them. 


1. Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 


This institution was chartered in 1870. 


Trustees.—President: George Whipple, New-York City; Vice-Presidents: R. W. 
Hughes, Abingdon, Va.; Alexander Hyde, Lee, Mass.; Secretary: 8. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Va.; Financial Secretary: Thomas K. Fessenden, Farmington, Ct.; Trea- 
- surer: J. F. B. Marshall, Boston, Mass. ; O. O. Howard, Washington, D. C. ; M. E. Strieby, 
Newark, N. J.; James A. Garfield, Hiram, Ohio; E. P. Smith, Minnesota; John F.: 
Lewis, Port Republic, Va.; B. G. Northrop, New-Haven, Ct.; Samuel Holmes, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Anthony M. Kimber, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edgar Ketchum, New-York City; 
E. M. Cravath, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; H. C. Percy, Norfolk, Va. 

Instructors.—S. C. Armstrong, Principal; Academical Department—Miss Mary F. 
Mackie, Miss Amelia Tyler, Miss Charlotte E. Deming, Miss Lucy M. Washburn, Miss 
Angie A. Wilson ; Girls’ Industrial Department—Miss Jane Stuart Woolsey ; Housework 
and Boarding Departments—Miss Susan P. Harrold, Miss Charlotte L. Mackie; Agricul- 
tural Department—Mr. Albert Howe, Farm Manager. 

Summary of Students.—Senior Class, 26; Middle Class, 36 ; Junior Class, 71; total, 133. 
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General Armstrong furnishes the following encouraging report : 


‘* The work at Hampton has extended rapidly during the past year. Your readers are 
probably acquainted with the outlines of our history. The school was opened in April, 
1868, the American Missionary Association having purchased a farm of one hundred and 
twenty-five acres, close to the mouth of Hampton Creek, and fitted up buildings already 
standing on the place for our temporary use. 

“The many advantages of this beautiful and historic spot, attracted attention during 
the operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau among the thousands of ‘contrabands’ who 
from the early days of the war crowded to the neighborhood of Fort Monroe. Here, 
close to the place where the first negroes imported into this country were landed, the 
first Freedmen’s school was opened, and hundreds of children received instruction in it 
while the war was yet raging. 

“At that time the grounds we now occupy were covered with Hospital Barracks, 
which contained at one time fifteen thousand sick and wounded soldiers »;many of whom 
sleep in the National Cemetery close at hand, around the chapel in which we wor- 
ship. 

“Twenty pupils only were in attendance when the institute first opencd—this fall we 
begin with two hundred and four, of whom one,hundred and seventy are boarders. 

‘‘ Our organization was completed in June, 1870, by an act of incorporation from the 
General Assembly of Virginia. By this act the property of the school was vested in a 
Board of Trustees, seventeen in number, a large part of whom are members of the 
American Missionary Association. This property, at first consisting of the farm and 
buildings before mentioned, was soon increased by a commodious school-house, erected 
by the contributions of Northern friends, which we began to use in October, 1870. 

“Our policy of providing students with means of helping themselves, and at the 
same time acquiring arts of practical value, was in successful operation from the first. 
Farm-work of all kinds was taught the boys, and the girls learned sewing and a variety 
of household business. This year, by the liberality of some of our friends, a printing- 
office has been added to our former resources, in which five of our boys have been 
learning press-work and type-setting. They have been paid at the regular rate of wages 
for such work, and have earned nearly the whole of their school expenses. Our experi- 
enced foreman, W. J. Butterfield, of the Riverside Press, Cambridge, reports very favo- 
rably on their capacity, as compared with that of ordinary apprentices. 

‘‘In January, 1872, we published the first number of the Sowthern Workman, an il- 
lustrated monthly paper, devoted to the industrial classes of the South, which we hope 
to make the means of greatly extending our usefulness. Its success thus far has been 
encouraging. We have now (November Ist) 1071 subscribers, a number which, in addi- 
tion to the receipts from job-work, has made the printing-office in this its first year 
almost self-sustaining. The quantity of work sent to our press is increasing, and we 
may hope for a moderate profit hereafter. 

“Our farm is steadily improving in productiveness; and our stock, especially of 
milch cows, has been much increased during the past year. The farm not only diminishes 
the cost of our boarding department, but gives each boy the opportunity of becoming 
familiar during his stay here with nearly every kind of practical farming and gardening. 
In most cases these opportunities are improved with observations and questionings 
which show intelligent interest in their work. As many of them have never worked on 
a farm before coming here, there is of course much room for improvement; but in most 
cases there is a steady change for the better from month to month, both in disposition 
and efficiency. In order to fulfill our promises to them, work is sometimes furnished 
at a disadvantage; and, for this reason as well as on account of their inexperience, their 
labor costs us about one fourth more than that of hired hands. Im spite of this 
drawback, the farm has been able to meet its own expenses, The share it takes in the 
education of our boys is such that we should feel it indispensable, even if it could not 
do so. : 

“To our girls the opportunities they have for sewing and household labor are equally 
valuable. Our arrangements do not permit us to instruct them in cooking, but they be- 
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come acquainted with almost every other branch of household labor. In the Industrial 
Room, where clothing is made for customers from without, as well as for the boys, 
twenty-six girls last year learned the use of the sewing-machine, and several were taught 
to manage more than one. 

“The students are paid by the hour for most of the labor they perform, receiving 
from five to ten cents, according to their ability and the kind of work done. Some 
work, however, is paid for by contract, or by the piece. At the end of every montha 
time-table, or account of students’ work, is furnished to the treasurer by the heads of 
the various departments; and the students are required to make out bills for all work 
done for other persons, and hand them to the treasurer, indorsed by the teacher or offi- 
eer for whom the work was done. An account is then made up by the treasurer with 
each student, showing his debits and credits for the month, and the balance due. A 
copy of this is handed to him, and he is required to examine it critically, and point out 
any errors. Seniors are required to make out their own monthly accounts, and hand 
them to the treasurer before receiving his statement. This rule compels them to keep 
an accurate account of all work done, cash paid, and bills incurred. The results of this 
system are very satisfactory ; and by it the students acquire a more thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of accounts than is possessed by many of the graduates of our North- 
ern schools. 

“Without the work we provide, very few of our pupils could pay the expenses of a 
residence here, though our whole charge is but ten dollarsa month. By its aid they 
meet, on an average, more than -half of their indebtedness; but many of our best scholars 
can not pay the remainder, and are trusted for a part of it till after leaving school. 

“ The fact that they are exerting themselves to pay for the privileges they enjoy, not 
passively receiving them from the hand of charity, greatly strengthens the character 
and promotes the self-respect of our students; but the tax upon our resources is almost 
as great as if we simply gave them what we offer thema chance of earning. Experience, 
however, has so fully convinced us of the value of this industrial training as a part of 
the education of our pupils, that we do not permit even those who could afford it to be 
without their share of work. 

‘OF the whole number of our scholars during the past year twenty-three were in the 
graduating class. Added to the class of ’71, they make our whole number of graduates 
forty-three. Thirty-three of them are now teaching, or will open schools in a short 
time; five are at present continuing their studies ; there are three of whose intentions we 
are uncertain, but who have taught at some time during the past year, leaving only two 
from whom we do not expect such service. This, however, does not represent the num- 
ber of teachers we have sent out; for many under graduates, prevented by various cir- 
cumstances from completing their course, are doing good work in this and the neigh- 
boring States. Those who have passed through our first year with credit are able to ob- 
tain schools readily, and are probably better fitted to teach than a large proportion of 

‘those who are in charge of colored schools in this State. 

‘** The searcity of good primary schools compels us to set our standard of admission 
low, and make our course less complete than we should be glad to do, if we could start 
from a higher point; but we try to give our pupils such glimpses of that which lies be- 
yond as may send them away dissatisfied, and eager to enter wider fields of knowledge. 
When they leave us, they become centres of intellectual, moral, and religious influence 
to a greater extent than our friends at the North can easily realize. The change which 
passes over them, even in the course of a short residence here, is so plain, that the 
scholars themselves notice and remark upon it. Not their increased knowledge only, 
but the alteration in their whole manner and tone of thought, attracts attention wherever 
they go. Wesend them out with their new habits in some degree confirmed,. to be ex- 
amples in every thing to those among whom they labor; and we endeavor by all means 
within our reach to retain our influence over them, and help them to keep and even 
mount above the level to which they have risen. Everywhere they become superinten- 
dents, or at least teachers of Sunday-schools, and usually gather into them a much 
greater number of pupils than are found in the common schools. Thus the influence 
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of our Bible classes, and of the labors of our earnest chaplain, is extended almost be- 
yond calculation. Help for their Sunday-schools they often ask; and if we had the 
means, we could through them distribute papers, tracts, etc., far and wide among the 
neglected children of the State. 

“We have received during the past year a grant from the State of Virginia of one 
third of the Agricultural College Land Scrip assigned to that State by Congress. It 
amounts to $95,000, and the interest, expended under the control of State curators, will 
enable us to increase the number of our industries, and provide for good scientific in- 
struction. This money, however, can not be used for new buildings, of which we are in 
great need; nor will it diminish the burden of our current expenses. 

‘**Our dining-room is now excessively crowded, our laundry-room insufficient ; we have 
no convenient place in which to assemble for daily prayers, lectures, etc.; our girls have 
not proper lodgings, most of our boys occupy rooms which were intended for recitations, 
and a part of them are now encamped in tents. Two new dormitories, that for the girls 
including also a dining-room, kitchen, laundry, teachers’ apartments, and chapel, have 
become real necessities. An endowment fund, yielding an income sufficient to meet the 
large difference there must always be between our receipts and expenses, is also essen- 
tial to the permanence and progress of the school. Shall these wants be met? Shall 
the hundreds who are looking to Hampton for light be kept away because there is no 
room for them? Shall the thousands of little children growing up in idleness for want of 
teachers be left in ignorance ? . 

“Where ex-rebels beg us for teachers, shall we answer, ‘We are unable to supply 
them ?’ 

‘* No work can be more directly in the line of God’s providence than this. 

‘“‘If needs strong supporters, large endowment, and for these we look to the 
North.” 


2. Berea College, Berea, Madison Co., Ky. 


Board of Trustees.—Rev. John G. Fee, President; Rev. E. H. Fairchild, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Seeretary; John G. Hanson, Morgan Burdett, Elisha 
Harrison, Rev. Gabriel Burdett, W- W. Wheeler, William N. Embree, Arthur J. Hanson, 
8. J. Marshall, M.D.; Rev. E. M. Cravath, Rev. George Candee, Rev. Almon B. Pratt. 


Prudential Committee.—Rev. E. H. Fairchjld, Chairman; Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Secre- 
tary; Rev. John G. Fee, John G. Hanson, William Hart. 


Faculty and Instructors.—Rev E. H. Fairchild, President and Professor of Mental: 
and Moral Philosophy; + Rev. John G. Fee, Lecturer on Evidences of Christianity and’ 
Biblical Literature; tRev. J. A. R. Rogers, Professor of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture; *Henry F. Clark, A.B., Professor of Latin Language and Literature; Rev. 
Charles C. Starbuck, Acting. Professor of Latin and English Literature; Albert A. 
Wright, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural History; Henry R. Chittenden,, 
A.B., Principal of the Preparatory Department; tMrs. Fanny Duncan, Acting Prin- 
cipal of the Ladies’ Department ; tMiss Hattie A. Pratt, Teacher of Latin; tMiss Kate- 
Gilbert, Teacher of the Grammar Department; tMiss C. Elizabeth Hulsart, Teacher of” 
the Intermediate Department; tMiss Alice E. Peck, Teacher of the Primary Depart-- 
ment; tMiss Julia A. Britton, Teacher of Instrumental Music; William Hart, Treasurer. 
and Steward; Mrs. 8. W. Hart, Matron. 


Ladies’ Board of Care.—Mrs. Matilda H. Fee, President; Mrs. L. L. E. Rogers, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. E. P. T. Wheeler, Mrs. Laura F. Embree, Mrs. Martha A. Gwynne, Mrs. A.. 
B. Pratt, Mrs. Maria B, Fairchild. 


Reference to Buildings.—H. H., Howard Hall. 


* Absent during the year. 
+ The teachers thus marked are wholly or in part supported by the A.M. A, The others are 
paid by the Board of Trustees. ‘ 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENTS. 


Males. Females. Total. 

College Department.................. 1B  ccsaicmesew De ei dh a eve kenns 16 
ees escpesce | 886 cveeteasasevens iss 5 os nb ae ace 10 
Preparatory Department.............. Oe tcvesecesgenen eRe ee Nc cdeeeveees 43 
ee cape wesc cese RT sc vis ne scdaeee es Besa schiecnees 28 
EE ee OO cvctsccuseeneuns a ee 76 ° 
EE ES BE a eee OD ivinsccceueeons sia at oe owes 90 

PEGS kBGdW oboe sb cccsse 156 107 263 


Average age, about 16 years. About two thirds of the students are colored. 


A letter from Prof. Rogers givesus the following items in regard 
to our oldest college in the South. We rejoice in the tokens of its 
brightening prospects: | 


“‘The outlook for the future never seemed brighter. We are conscious that the Lord 
has laid upon us no light task, in providentially calling us to open this school from the 
first to all, and in sending to our care those of the two races about us, as well as those 
of both sexes. 

**Our commencement exercises were not unlike those of past years, and consisted, in 
the morning, of orations by young men of the college classes, and essays by members of 
the ladies’ course. In looking over the programme,'I notice that thirteen were white, 
and eleven more or less colored. The themes were mainly upon topics of the day, which 
were handled with great freedom and earnestness, exhibiting in some instances no‘little 
diversity of view. 

*“*The addresses of Rev. E. B. Fairfield, of Mansfield, O., and of Prof. Shackleford, of 
Kentucky University, made a profound impression upon the audience, consisting of 
some two thousand persons,—and such an audience as is rarely, if ever, seen outside of 
Berea, white and black, and all shades between, mingled indiscriminately, and without 
any apparent consciousness of their unusual juxtaposition. 

“The new Ladies’ Hall, which will be, when completed, by far our best building, is 
going forward rapidly, and it is hoped will be ready for use by the end of the year. 

** With the opening of the next term, Mrs. J. H. Clark enters upon her duties as Princi- 
pal of the Ladies’ Department, and we doubt not will give new life and efficiency to that 
part of the institution.”’ 


Rev. ©. H. Fairchild, Financial Agent of the College, reports thus: 


** Berea College has felt nothing, not even her persecutions, so severely as she has the 
insufficiency and unfitness of her accommodations. Had not the government three 
years ago erected a building capable of accommodating one hundred young men, Berea 
College, with all its wealth of sacrifice and prestige of success, might by this time have 
been a thing of the past. The colonist system of establishing a college, so admirable in 
most particulars, feels disastrously such a want as Berea College has felt. This year, 
therefore, has been a bright one, in that it has witnessed the inclosure of as ample, 
substantial, and suitable a structure as can be found connected with the reconstructed 
educational interests of the South. The building when finished will cost $50,000, and is 
designed to accommodate one hundred and ten young ladies, besides providing a dining- 
hall for two hundred boarders, a parlor, library-room, reading-room, offices, an as- 
sembly-room, etc. The foundation had been laid last year, and for the progress this 
year, thanks are chiefly due to Mr. Rufus R. Graves, of Brooklyn, who headed with 
$15,000 a subscription which afterward swelled to $22,000. It is true that some $14,000 
still is lacking to complete the building, but it is felt that the friends of the institution 
will hardly permit it to suffer longer so severely, when such ample relief can be afforded 
soreadily. ‘ . 
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‘The interesting scenes of former commencement occasions were repeated this year. 
The extensive bower, capable of seating one thousand persons, was renovated, and 
during the five hours of the forenoon and afternoon exercises it was full. There were 
whites and blacks, cream-colored and dusky-brown, mountain-men and blue-grass 
farmers, nine tenths of both classes being wholly illiterate, ex-rebels still violently de- 
mocratic, and fervid Union men. They were seated compactly and indiscriminately 
together through five hours in orderly, and apparently interested, attention to the 
exercises, orations, essays, music, and addresses. . . . .. It is worth a journey of 
hundreds of miles to see such an audience. 

‘** This is but one of many evidences of the interest awakened in all classes of society, 
and it is not easily accounted for. A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazetie suggests 
that the pluck manifested in the past explains it in part. He says: 

‘“**The traditional Kentuckian accounts himself specially an admirer of pluck, and 
shows it in that bold address and frank bearing which are easily exaggerated and mis- 
taken for swagger. One can but think that a sincere respect for pluck has much to do 
with the toleration and even friendly interest accorded this aggressive school for six 
years past by its near neighbors and enemies, by some even who in 1859 succeeded in 
driving its entire working force and all resident friends from the State. 

“* As a gentleman of fine culture and position in the State, whois of Kentucky birth and 
Virginia education, expressed it after the commencement exercises yesterday, ‘ Apart 
from any principles involved in this experiment, I am interested in Mr. Fee’s triumph. 
It is glorious to see the man who was scouted, abused, and driven from the State for his 
idea, standing to-day amid the approving and sympathizing audience of nine hundred or 
a thousand Kentuckians.’ 

‘‘ There may be truth in this; but dimly as they may now recognize it, principle rather 
than pluck lies at bottom of their interest and confidence. One can hardly overestimate 
the value of such an influence not only in the educational but in the social reconstruc- 
tion of the South. The work is recognized as a permanent one placed upona permanent 
basis. The professors and teachers suffer nothing of that social ostracism which has 
been so generally felt at the South. And when it is remembered that the work is the 
education together of blacks and whites in nearly equal numbers, and that the men 
are those identified with the anti-slavery struggle before the war, one can see arising 
above the social wreck of the South a more enduring and sightly structure than that 
founded upon the corner-stone of slavery. 

‘**The work among the whites of the hill-country is developing in interest and import- 
ance every year. It deserves more attention at the hands of benevolent men than it has 
ever received, Five years ago, General Runkle, in an official report, said that ‘ for this class 
there has no provision been made, either by State or national authority, and benevo- 
lence has never gone within its borders.’ No more interesting missionary work can be 
found in our own or any other land. Hemmed in by mountains, and living in a State 
which has never fostered educational influences, except for the rich, they have been left 
behind in the world’s progress. In some counties not two weekly newspapers are 
taken, and this is a fair type of the general ignorance of this mountain-country. Yet 
these men were loyal during the war, are plucky in disposition, are proverbially hospi- 
table, and are now singularly open to religious and educational influences. The effort 
made by professors and scholars in establishing common-schools has met with very 
great success. But the scarcity of teachers is very great, and will continue 80 until 
Berea College can educate those of their own number to meet this demand. Common- 
school systems at the South will keep pace with every practical effort made to establish 
common-schools. Mission-schools and churches have also been established, and the 
number and influence of these is increasing. 

‘¢ All that Christian men can give is needed in this work; their prayers, their sym- 
pathies, their money. The foundations of this school were laid in sacrifice; it must be 
built up with sacrifice. But the result has justified every such expenditure in the past, 
and will do so in the future.”’ 
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3. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chartered in August, 1867. 


Board of Trustees.—Gen. Clinton ‘B. Fisk, St. Louis, Mo., President; Rev. H. 8. Ben- 
nett, Nashville, Tenn., Secretary ; George L. White, Esq., Nashville, Tenn., Treasurer ; 
Rey. E. M. Cravath, New-York City; Rev. M. E. Strieby, New-York City; Hon. John 
Eaton, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Hon. John Lawrence, Nashville, Tenn. ; John J. Cary, 
Esq., Nashville, Tenn. ; Enos Hopkins, Esq., Nashville, Tenn. 

Executive Committee.—Prof. A. K. Spence, Chairman; George L. White, Esq. ; Enos 
Hopkins, Esq. 

Advisory Commitiee.—Abram Smith, Esq., Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. Page Tyler, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Richard Harris, Esq., Pulaski, Tenn.; Rev. W. W. Mallory, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Prof. J. H. Barnum, Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. E. O. Tade, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Rev. William Howell, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Instructors and Managers.—Prof. Adam K. Spence, M.A.; Rev. H. 8. Bennett, M.A. ; 
George L. White, Esq.; Miss Helen C. Morgan, B.A.; Austin H. Burr, B.A.; H. W. 
Hubbard, M.S.; Miss Henrietta Matson, Miss Celia E. Burr, Miss Mary C. Day, Miss 
Emma E. Cross, Miss Ella Sheppard, Miss Rebecca Massey, Miss Sarah M. Wells, Miss 
Mary L. Santley. 

Summary of Students.—College Course: Gentlemen, 2, Ladies, 2—4. Preparatory 
Course: Gentlemen, 30, Ladies, 6—36. . Normal Course: Gentlemen, 27, Ladies, 18—45. 
Theological Class, 5. Model School: Class A, 97, Class B, 188—285. Total, 375; de- 
duct for those reckoned twice, 5, leaving a total of 370. : 


Prof. A. K. Spence reports as follows : 


“‘The history of Fisk University, for the scholastic year 1871-72, is especially marked 
by the development of its courses of study, by the efforts of the Jubilee Singers to gain 
funds for its use, and the appointment of a corps of professors. 

** As to the first of these, there are now established the following courses of study, leav- 
ing law and medicine yet to be provided for: A college classical course of four years, 
with college preparatory course of three years, making unitedly as thorough a curri- 
culum of studies as is usually found in American colleges. Two Normal courses of two 
years each; the first of which embraces only common-school studies, with the addition 
of professional instructors, and prepares the pupil to teach common-schools; and the 
second of which, commencing where the first ends, gives instruction in the sciences, 
higher mathematics, ete. A theological course of three years, which may be pursued at 
the same time with other studies, and model schools, A and B, requiring each about 
two years for their completion, and preparing the pupil for the higher courses. Besides 
these courses, instruction is given in bookkeeping, music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and gymnastics. 

‘*As to the ‘Jubilee Singers,’ the facts ‘are as follows: At their annual meeting in 
June, 1871, the Board of Trustees, jointly with the Field-Secretary of the A. M. A., in- 
structed Mr. George L. White, Treasurer and Musical Director of the University, to keep 
a company of the students of the institution under musical training during the summer 
vacation. Should circumstances seem to favor, they were to give concerts the coming 
year for the benefit of the University. When the concert season came, in the autumn, 
the question was, Do the circumstances favor? It seemed difficult to answer. Judi- 
cious and true friends were divided in their opinion, the majority, apparently, being op- 
posed. But there were the young people who had spent their vacation in preparation, 
and there was the money already expended by the institution for them. There, too, were 
the lines of hospital buildings fast going to decay, in which teachers and scholars could 
not long shiver through the chill winter. Fisk University had come to the Red Sea of 
ts history. Should it go forward? It did, and the waves parted before it. 

‘In justice, it must be said that, humanly speaking, without the courage, determina- 
tion, and faith of Mr. George L. White, the Jubilee Singers would never have gone forth. 
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‘It was a day of doubt and misgiving when that little company left us on their uncer. 
tain mission. They were not then the well-known ‘Jubilee Singers,’ but an unknown 
troupe without a name, and who were mentioned in a leading newspaper as ‘ Negro 
Minstrels, calling themselves Christians.’ After purchasing provisions sufficient to 
supply the Home for a few days, every dollar had to be taken to get the singers across 
the Ohio River. 

“Then came the terrible fire at Chicago, and all sympathy and aid went to the sufferers 
there. For some weeks just enough of success was given to answer the prayer so often 
sung by them in their own swect, wild music: 


*O Lord, O my Lord, O my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down ;’ 
oe 
but not enough as yet even to replace the funds used to put them into the field. 

**So, too, at the institution, the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
had a new significance. Many a time the last quarter of a dollar was paid for provi- 
sions, and yet the stern decision, no more debt, was adhered to. Was it too much to ex- 
pect that the God who fed Elijah by the ravens would feed us and those under our care ? 
He did feed us ; not by a miracle, at least visible to human eyes, but by a kind ordering 
of his providence. When the trial had been long enough, the troupe soon refunded to 
the institution all they had cost it, and paid in addition all its indebtedness at the time 
they left it. The boarding department was already running on a cash, self-sustaining 
basis, and, at the end of the year, there were $20,000 deposited in the bank by the Jubi- 
lee Singers toward the erection of Jubilee — 

‘** They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 

‘‘In regard to the school, the diminished attendance, as oomnpared with the previous 
year, was in the primary grades, and not to be regretted, as it was the result of increased 
facilities to pursue their studies in the public schools of the city, which are in a flourish- 
ing condition. Many also of the advanced pupils had exhausted their means and taught 
school during the year with the hope of returning again. The good they had thus done, 
especially in the States of Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky, can not be estimated, while the people of these dark regions are 
erying for those who shall bring them light. 

“ At the last annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, the following professors were 
appointed, subject to ratification by the A. M. A.: 

‘* A. K. Spence, M.A., Professor of Greek; Rev. H. 8. Bennett, M.A., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Theology; George L. White, Esq., Professor of Music; Miss Helen C. 
Morgan, M.A., Professor of Latin; Henry W. Hubbard, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Rev. F. A. Chase, M.A., Professor of Natural Science. 

‘* These professors will meet the immediate wants of the institution. A professor of 
mental.and moral science will be needed soon. 

‘Substantial progress has been made during the year in point of scholarship. Four 
were promoted to the sophomore class in college, and six to the freshman, while three 
graduated from the common-school normal course. 

‘*The religious work has been less marked than that of the previous year, and yet not 
without its fruits. God’s presence has been very sensibly felt continually at the chapel 
exercises, attended daily by all the members of the school, and in the devotions of the 
Home. During much of the time a daily prayer-meeting was held at noon for the pu- 
pils boarding in the city, and in the evening for those boarding in the institution. 
Many scenes of deep interest took place in these meetings. Conviction was generally 
long and painful, accompanied with many tears and groans and prayers. Frequently, 
individuals were so affected as to be unable to pursue their studies, and the downcast 
looks of some for weeks were a continual sorrow to us. Their joy and ours, when their 
sorrow was turned to joy, was correspondingly great. About twenty-five thought they 
passed from death unto life, and several of them have become most earnest Christians. 
One at once gave himself to the ministry, and entered the class in the Bible and in ser- 
monizing. He has since decided to take a more thorough course of preparation. He 
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has a widowed mother and brothers and sisters dependent upon him. How could some 
charitable person expend fifty dollars a-year better than by aiding this young man, or 
others like him, of whom there are many struggling heroically against every difficulty, to 
fit themselves to benefit their race ? 

‘To close this report I would say that we would build up an institution which shall 
be a centre of religious power, the circumference of which shall take in Africa, To this 
end we most earnestly ask the prayers of God’s people everywhere. By his blessing, we 
now hope for houses and lands and endowments needed; but what is all this except 
Fisk University be a temple for the Holy Ghost to dwell in ? Such may it be.”’ 


4, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Chartered in 1867. 


Trustees.—E. A. Ware, A.M., President, Atlanta; Rev. C. W. Francis, A.M., Secre- 
tary, Atlanta; Thomas N. Chase, A.M., Treasurer, Atlanta; Rev. George Whipple, A.M., 
New-York; Rev. E. P. Smith, A.M., New-York; Rev. E. M. Cravath, A.M., New-York ; 
William Jennings, Esq., Atlanta; James Atkins, A.M., Atlanta; Rev. Joseph Wood, 
Atlanta; J. B. Fuller, Esq., Atlanta; John A. Rockwell, Esq., Macon; Charles H. 
Morgan, Esq., Atlanta; John Rice, Esq., Atlanta; Rev. William J. White, Augusta. - 


Instructors.—E. A. Ware, A. M.; Thomas N. Chase, A.M.; John A. Rockwell; Mrs. 
Thomas N. Chase; Mrs. Lucy E. Case; Miss Emma C. Ware; Mrs. Jennie 8. Spencer ; 
Miss Julia A. Alden, Teacher of Music; Miss Eliza Mitchell, Matron. 

Summary of Students.—Senior Preparatory Class, 16; Middle Preparatory, 34; 
Junior Preparatory Class, 41; English Students, 87; Boarders, 186; Day Pupils, 42; 
Number of students, 178. , 


HISTORY AND DESIGN. 


This Institution has been begun in accordance with a plan formed early in the history 
of the work of the American Missionary Association in the South. 

The Freedman’s Bureau and the Association, with a few friends, have furnished the 
means for what has been done. 

Atlanta, because of its central position and healthful climate, was selected as the best 
place for such an institution. A charter was obtained in October, 1867, and a board of 
trustees formed. 

The trustees now hold about sixty acres of land on one of the highest elevations in the 
city, and commanding a fine view in all directions. 

The first building was completed in September,“1869. It is a substantial, four-storied 
brick building, neatly finished, and contains parlors, dining-rooms, kitchen, bath-rooms, 
and dormitories for forty lady pupils. Another building, of about the same style and 
dimensions, in which are temporary school-rooms, and dormitories for sixty gentlemen, 
was completed in August, 1870. 

During the summer and fall'of 1871, a wing was added to the latter building. This 
accommodates forty more pupils, and also provides other school-rooms. The plan of 
the Institution for the immediate future, contemplates a similar addition to the ladies’ 
hall, and also a central building, for chapel, school-rooms, lecture-rooms, cabinet, libra- 
ry, etc. The school, being without endowments, is dependent upon the American Mis- 
sionary Association for all support not derived from other sources. 

In 1870 the Georgia Legislature almost unanimously voted to the school an annual 
appropriation of $8000. The next Legislature refused to grant any aid. 

The Institution stands on the broadest possible platform, and, while intended to be 
thoroughly Christian, is in no respect sectarian. It offers its advantages to all of either 
sex, without regard to sect, race, color, or nationality. 

It is designed to make the school, as far as possible, a home for those who attend. Not 
only their intellectual, but their social, moral, and religious culture also receives careful 
attention. 


WANTS. 


There is pressing and immediate need of an addition to the ladies’ hall. 
Two thousand dollars is greatly needed for fencing and grading the grounds. About 
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seven eighths of our sixty acres is unfenced, and of no practical use to the school. Were 
it fenced, much of it might be cultivated to advantage, and the rest set with trees. 
Other needs are such as all young colleges have—buildings, endowments, scholarships, 
libraries, reference books, surveying instruments, apparatus, etc. 
Nowhere is an institution of this kind more needed, and nowhere will the offerings of 
philanthropy and Christianity be likely to produce earlier and richer fruits. 


We have the following report from this institution : 


‘* ATLANTA, July 8, 1872. 

‘** Another year has passed over Atlanta University, bringing into literal existence an 
infant college. <A class of fifteen have just graduated from the preparatory department, 
and enter next October upon a collegiate course. In spite of the humiliating name 
“freshman,’’ they ‘‘ bear their blushing honors thick upon them,”’ as there are no sophs 
to intimidate, nor seniors to eclipse. They have not read quite as much Latin and Greek 
as is required for admission to New-England colleges, but more than Southern and 
Western colleges require. Their instructor in the classics is confident that several 
of the graduates have a more thorough knowledge of those branches than any in the 
class in which he fitted, most of whom entered Dartmouth. 

‘*On account of the examinations of the city schools occurring the same week as 
ours, 2 much smaller number of white residents were present than were here last year. 
However, those who came expressed such commendation as assured us that they con- 
tinued to believe what they first discovered last year, that the colored people were capa- 
ble of a thorough education.”’ 


5. Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Chartered in 1869. 


Trustees.—Rev. H. E. Brown, A.M., President, Talladega, Ala.; B. F. Sawyer, Esq., 
Secretary, Rome, Ga.; Rev. E. P. Smith, A.M., Treasurer, New-York; Rev. E. M. 
Cravath, A.M., New-York; J. G. Chaudron, Esq., Talladega, Ala.; William Savery, 
Esq., Talladega, Ala.; Ambrose Headen, Esq., Talladega, Ala.; Miss P. M. Beebe, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. 


Instructors.—A. A. Safford, A.M.; Miss Fannie A. Davis; Mrs. Louie J. Safford ; 
Miss Frances Littleficld; Miss Josephine Pierce. Miss Mary Jarvis, Lady Principal; 
Miss Jennie F. Halleck, Teacher of Music; Mrs. Kate 8. Strong, Matron; J. E. Jewell, 
Esq., Supt. Labor Department. 


Summary of Students.—Junior Preparatory—Gentlemen, 6; Ladies, 1—7. Normal, 
(First Year)—Gentlemen, 6; Ladies, 2—8; Normal, (Second Year)—Gentlemen, 5; 
Ladies, 1—6. Studying Latin—Gentlemen, 5; Ladies, 1—6. Normal Preparatory, (First 
Division)—Gentlemen, 10; Ladies, 10—20. Normal Preparatory, (Second Division)— 
Gentlemen, 7; Ladies, 10—17. Normal Preparatory, (Third Division)}—Gentlemen, 14; 
Ladies, 18—32. Intermediate—Gentlemen, 33; Ladies, 36—69. Primary—Gentlemen, 
24; Ladies, 22—46. Total, 214. Deduction for those reckoned twice, 9. Remainder, 
205. 


Prof. A. A. Safford gives the following encouraging report : 


‘‘The school under the charge of THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION at this 
place has taken a long stride forward during the year just closed. 

‘¢ We have had students in attendance from various towns and cities, from the north- 
ern portions of the State to the extreme southern limits. The whole number in attend- 
ance has been two hundred and five, (205,) classed as follows: Preparatory and Normal 
Departments, 90; Intermediate Department, 67; Primary Department, 46. Of the en- 
tire number, about 100 are from abroad. 

“Tn the latter part of the first term, classes in Greek and Latin were formed, and yet 
later, a small class in Algebra. These constitute our class in the Junior Preparatory 
year. There was also formed a class, quite respectable in numbers and ability, constitut- 
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ing our first year in the ‘‘ Normal Course.’’ These classes suffered great reduction in 
numbers before the close of the year, many having to leave, in order, by teaching, to 
provide themselves with necessary funds. 

‘The past year has witnessed a marked change in the studiousness of most of the pu- 
pils. It would be hard to excel some of them in the matter of patient and continued 
application to study. Those who boarded with us, and roomed in the college buildings, 
as a general rule, showed great superiority in this respect. 

“‘ But perhaps the best proof of what has been accomplished during the year was found 
in the closing examinations. 

‘No effort has been spared either on the part of teacher or scholar to make the ex- 
aminations answer the oft-repeated objection of the whites, that it was entirely useless to 
endeavor to give the colored people more than an ordinary education. 

‘*Programimes showing the classes to be examined, and the time when, were distri- 
buted quite generally among the best representatives of the ‘superior race,’ and a cor- 
dial invitation given to attend the examinations. Contrary to expectations, many who 
ridiculed our work attended. From twenty-five to thirty influential citizens were in at- 
tendance at various times during the course of the examination, which continued 
through three successive days. 

“These ‘did not care much for the examinations in reading, writing, and spelling,’ 
though they were ‘astonished at the general correctness in spelling, and the excellent 
penmanship of some of the pupils.’ 

‘* Much more interest was manifested in the examination of the classes in Arithmetic, 
Geography, and Grammar, including Analysis. As the classes examined in these studies 
for the most part acquitted themselves well, the ‘ surprise was great.’ They ‘had not 
imagined the students had made such progress.’ 

‘“*] was asked, after the examinations in Latin and Greek, ‘ How long have those classes 
been studying the language?’ This question was asked by the Principal of the Normal 
School, I replied, ‘A little over seven months.’ ‘Indeed,’ was his reply; and yet that 
single word from him, spoken as it was, convinced me of his conversion to the doctrine 
of ‘negro education.’ 

** Another, the Instructor in the ‘Training School for Young Men,’ having learned 
how long the same classes had been studying, replied that he ‘had a class of young men, 
who had been studying Latin for ten months,’ and he ‘ would hate to pit them against 
some of those just examined.’ His expressions of praise and commendation were such 
as to surprise me. : 

“The Principal of the ‘Synodical Female Institute’ expressed his ‘very great surprise 
at the excellence of the scholarship manifested, and the evident thoroughness of the 
drill.’ He ‘congratulated the teachers on the evident success of the experiment to 
educate the colored people.’ 

** According to the programme, we had addresses in the evening, following the close 
of the examinations. Addresses were made by the Hon. G. T. McAffee, State Senator, 
Hon. Charles Pelham, Circuit Judge, and N. 8S. McAffee, Esq. Their remarks were full 
of commendation and encouragement, and, for the most part, of sound advice. 

“These were our regular speakers. After they had concluded, the Editor of Our 
Mountain Home (Democratic) was called upon to make some remarks. He frankly ad- 
mitted that he ‘was greatly surprised, and that the examinations had shown that the 
colored race were capable of receiving not only an English, but a classical education.’ 

We think, therefore, that we have just reason to feel proud of this manifest 
success, and are determined to make the succeeding year one of still greater advance- 
ment. The occasion will long be remembered by the colored people as one of an edu- 
cational victory for the despised people. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORK 


during the year has been of a very encouraging nature. Many of the students have been 
converted, and much of the time a deep religious feeling has been evinced. In our own 
family, there were but two or three irreligious persons at the close of school, and I am 
confident these went away deeply impressed with the necessity of a true Christian life 
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As Brother Strong has had the religious work more directly in charge, it is but just that 
I should leave a full report of this part of the work here in his hands. 

‘We closed the past year with bright anticipations for the future. Already we hear 
from those who have gone to their homes, or to educational work, ‘ good news.’ They 
write us of the evidence of a large increase in numbers, of the satisfaction they feel in 
view of what the past year has done for them, and of the earnest work they intend to 
do for the school and for their people. . Already two of them have lectured in the City 
of Montgomery, where no little enthusiasm has been created in favor of the work here, 
Most, if not all, are impatient for the new school-year to commence. 

‘‘T should say before closing, as evidence that the work is being appreciated, that — 
almost all of our best students had schools offered them as soon as ours closed. I have 
had applications for teachers that I have not been able to fill.”’ » 


III.—GRADED SCHOOLS WITH NORMAL DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Williston School, Wilmington, N. C. 


| Instructors.—Rev. Henry B. Blake, Belchertown, Mass.; Mrs. Mary R. W. Blake, Bel- 
chertown, Mass.; Miss Ella Roper, Worcester, Mass.; Miss Hannah Blake, New-Bri- 
tain, Ct.; Miss E. A. Warner, Lowell, Mass.; Miss H. L. Fitts, Candia, N. H.; Miss 
Mary Kildare, Newry, Ireland; Miss Sarah E. Hayes, New-Britain, Ct.; Miss Sarah 
Davis, Dudley, Mass.; Miss Sarah Brown, Wilmington, N. C.; Mrs. E. L. Piper, Low- 
ell, Mass. 


Value of school property, $9000; number of pupils, 525; number | 
in Sabbath-school, 300. 
The Superintendent writes: 


' “Our work at Wilmington has been very prosperous. Our day-schools have enrolled 

more than five hundred pupils, and we have been able to guide them better and to bring 

them into a more satisfactory condition than ever before, | 
‘“‘Our night-schools have had enrolled more than two hundred pupils, though the 


- number attending regularly is much less. Our schools have received the warm congratu- 


lation of the County Board of Education, and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The latter gentleman said, after his visit to our schools, that he wished to 
make them the nucleus and model for the colored schools of the State. 

“ We held in the spring an institute for colored teachers under the new school-law of 
the State, the first ever held. This also was warmly commended by the school authori- 
ties. 

‘We have been able to furnish teachers for some large schools in the country, and 
hope to do much more in this way in the future. We have also seen a great advance in 
public sentiment in favor of free schools in the State. A tax has been laid on all the 


property of the State.”’ 


2. Washburn Seminary, Beaufort, N. C. 


Instructors.—Mrs. B. Y. Messenger, Geneseo, Ill.; Miss Minnie C. Owen, Bartlett, 
N. Y.; Mr. Michael Jerkins, Beaufort, N. C. : 


Value of school property, $1500; number of pupils, 267; number 
in Sabbath-school, 120. 
- Beaufort has seemed to be a very unpromising field since the close 
of the war, owing to the fact that in business importance it has been 
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constantly waning, and, from necessity, the colored population has 
been greatly reduced. Mrs. B. Y. Messenger has done a hard and 
successful year’s work, and our hope is to harvest the fruits year by 
year of the work done there in previous years. Several of the more 
promising young people are at Hampton. 


8. Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C. ? 


Instructors.—Mr. M. A. Warren, Charleston, 8. C.; Mrs. M. A. Warren, Charleston, 
8.C.: Mr. J. P. Richardson, Lowell, Mass.; Miss. M. E. Hilliard, Northfield, Mass. ; 
Miss Agnes Duncan, Wayland, Mass.; Miss F. A. Gleason, Glen Falls, N. Y.; Miss F. 
W. Perkins, New-Haven, Ct.; Miss H. F. Miller, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss E. A. 
Heath, , Ohio; Miss Leonora Johnson, Charleston, 8. C.; Mrs. H. V. Cuttino, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


Value of school property, $22,000; number of pupils, 317 ; number 
in Sabbath-school, 190. 

The prevalence of the yellow fever prevented the opening of Avery 
Institute at the usual time, and, as a result, the number of pupils was 
a little reduced. The year, however, was a highly successful one, as 
the following report from the superintendent shows: 

‘“‘There are in our work encouraging indications, notably the desire of the parents 
that their children should get an education. Parents are just as self-sacrificing and as 
ambitious for their children to-day as they were just after the war, when the country 


was filled with such extravagant stories of their greed for knowledge. The children, 
too, are just as diligent, ambitious, and capable as then. To be sure, teachers and su- 


. perintendents have ceased to fill their letters and reports with individual instances for 


wonderment; (I wonder if this can be the reason for diminished givings ?) but be as- 
sured we have just as interesting pupils and as wonderful ones now as then. If we 
make less noise about it, it is, perhaps, because we are wiser. At any rate, it is not be- 
cause we are less interested or less hopeful in our work. And is not this interest of. 
ours in the work another encouraging sign? I think it ought to be. If they at the 
front are cheery, what cause for dismay have those who stay by the stuff? 

‘** As to results in my own school, I have to report as follows: Our higher department 
numbers 76; of these, 21 were in the senior class, which has received more or less of 
special normal instruction. Out of this class of twenty-one we graduated seven—the 
parents of the remainder preferring that they should remain at least another year before 
taking the diploma. 

“Mr. Cravath was present, and presented the diplomas to the graduating class. 

“Seven of our pupils have been teaching during the past year. Of these, two, per- 
haps three, return next year to complete their course and receive their diplomas. These 
three have had good success. One has taught in this school to my entire satisfaction ; 
two have been engaged in Sumter County. From the superintendent of schools of that 
county I have received very flattering commendations as to the success of one; the sec- 
ond, at that time, not having commenced her work. Two young men who have been 
teaching near the Savannah river will not return to graduate, because ‘they want us 
down there again next winter.’ The chief difficulty in the way of these young people 
returning to graduate (and the last or senior year is far more profitable to them than any 
other year of the course) lies in the fact that they are poorly able to support themselves 
while at school. If any one would loan them money, to be paid back in one or two 
years from their earnings as teachers, it would be a great assistance, and thankfully re- 
ceived. Five dollars a month will carry them through the year. 

** We have, studying Greek, 8; Latin, 25; Algebra, 75; book-keeping, (primary forms 
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to teach them to keep their own accounts,) 20; dictionary, (to teach its value and use, ) 
7%. Great enthusiasm has been developed in the study of botany. No text has been 
used, but both teachers and pupils have brought numberless specimens to the classes, 
and the pupils, many of them, have actually mastered a fair knowledge of the elements 
of the science, besides gaining what is of infinitely more value, a love of flowers and 
plants, and the habit of observation. 

“Bible lessons have been had weekly in the higher departments. Every morning in 
the week (except one) we gather in the chapel for devotion. Several of our pupils 
have become Christians, and some have united with the different churches in the city. 
On the whole, I feel that a hearty year’s work has been wr notwithstanding 
the tardiness of its commencement.” 


4. Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C. 


’ Teacher, Mr. C. A. Young, Greenwood, 8. C. Value of school property, $4000 
Number of pupils, 100. 

Early in the year the Association became the possessor in fee simple of a fine pro-- 
perty, of eight acres of land, and a substantial brick school-building in Greenwood, 8. C.. 
By an arrangement with Mrs. Perry of Boston, who founded the Brewer Orphan Asylum: 
near Wilmington, N. C., the asylum was closed and the property sold. and the name: 
Brewer and the interest ‘of Mrs. Perry were transferred to this institution. Thus the: 
Brewer Normal School was founded. 

The Association had never before been represented in western South-Carolina, and 
we regard the opening of this school as an important event in the development of our: 
work in this State. 

Naturally the school at present is quite primary, but it has a wide and important 
field. 


5. Lewis High School, Macon, Ga. 


Instructors.—Miss M. E. Sands, Saco, Me.; Miss E. M. Barnes, Bakersfield, Vt.; Miss. 
S. A. G. Stevens, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Miss H. F. Giles, Rockport, Mass.; Miss L. A. 
Jones, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss H. C. Foote, Watertown, Ct. 


Value of school property, $12,000; number of pupils, 518 ; number 
in Sabbath-school, 200. 

Wetake the ijioting from the report of the Superintendent, Miss 
M. E. Sands: 


‘* As the duties of another season are about to close, and the months of labor are re- 
viewed, I can truly say they have been the happiest I ever experienced. While I feel: 
assured that the scholars have made commendable progress in their studies, which 
will, I trust, fit them for useful positions in life, I am rejoiced to say that God has be- 
stowed upon us his richest gifts, and poured out ‘his Spirit upon us, and sinners have; 
been converted. 

‘The interest was first manifested among the larger scholars in the night-school.. 
The Spirit strove so powerfully that young men were completely overcome, and were: 
obliged to leave school until they had obtained pardon; then they returned rejoicing in 
what God had done for them. 

‘*Prayer-meetings were established for the scholars which were well attended ; some of 
them were very interesting. Twenty scholars have testified their love for the Saviour. 
Most of them made a profession of their faith, and are, I trust, trying to serve their 
Master. There are others who are deeply interested and very anxious, but like many 
others have decided to wait until a more convenient season. While endeavoring to help. 
others, my own heart has been made to rejoice, and I feel that I shall never cease thank- 
ing God for the rich blessing he has bestowed on us—and trust I shall never gow weary 
of working in his vineyard.”’ 
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6. Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga. 


Instructors.—Mr. A. N. Niles, East-Hampton, Ct.; ‘Mrs. A. N. Niles, East-Hamp- 
ton, Ct.; Miss E. H. Twitchell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Miss C. R. Bent, Newbury- 
port, Mass.; Miss A. W. Johnson, North-Brookfield, Mass.; Miss J. 8. Hardy, Shel- 
burne, Mass.; Miss L. P. Auld, East-Boston, Mass. ; Miss H. Russell, Washington, D. C. ; 
Miss Anna D. Ludlow, Oswego, N. Y.; Miss M. E. L. Edson, Woodstock, Vt.; Miss 
Ellen M. Horton, Barrington, R. I.; Miss Carrie L. Smith, Oxford, Ct. 


Value of school property, $12,000 ; number of pupils, 731 ; num- 
ber in Sabbath-school, 145. — 
Superintendent Niles, speaking of the year’s labor, says: 


“‘Of the higher interests of the Beach Institute no formal account has yet been ‘ren- 
dered. Lach teacher has in the heart a private record of which she need not be ashamed, 
though deeply regretting that it does not contain more of actual success. Of the teach- 
ers it may justly be said that they have labored zealously for the intellectual improve- 
ment of their pupils, seeking daily to awaken and expand their minds, and to increase 
their stores of knowledge. Were the results equal to the desires and efforts put forth, 


great would be the gladness of the workers, and they do rejoice, though not abundantly, — 


Many have learned much, many dull minds have been brightened. 

“Tn addition to the regular work of instruction, there are other departments of labor 
appertaining to the Institute which deserve favorable mention. The music has been 
under the charge of a lady whose zealand strength have been employed to the utmost 
in giving lessons upon the organ and in singing. At times more pupils have offered 
themselves than could be received. Nearly all have made commendable progress, and 
some have been remarkable in proficiency. At one of our public exhibitions, when two 
reporters from the city dailies were present in official capacity—an honor never before 
conferred upon us—several of the performers in music, as well as others in oratory, were 
mentioned with special praise. The missionary work has been under the care of one 
well adapted to it by unfailing energy, and sympathy and love for her labor. Her duty 
has been to visit the sick and poor, and to do them all the good in her power, both 
spiritual and physical. 

‘‘ An average attendance of nearly one hundred and fifty have gladly and intelligently 
received the Word in the Sabbath-school. 

“The world moves. The leaven is working. Place good men and true at the ‘ knead- 
ding troughs,’ and adopting the sentiment of our worthy Brother Smith in the last Mis- 
-sionary, ‘ keep them there’—convince the thoughtful men of the South, by stability, by 
-earnestness, by patience, by forbearance, by gentleness, by long-suffering, if need be, 
‘that our designs are not carnal or hostile to their interests, that we mean simply that the 

‘blacks shall have a fair show in the struggle for a higher development and civilization, and 
‘their hearty codperation is assured, and not a great way off. 

“The great work of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION in the South still de- 
mands ardent and unfaltering interest and effort, not only from those actually engaged 
in it, but from all who care for it everywhere. 

“So vast is the undertaking that it seems but just begun. Thousands are yet in the 
depths of ignorance. There is a necessity for a new standard of giving and doing.”’ 


7. Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga. 


| Instructors.—Miss M. L. Farwell, Westfield, N. Y.; Miss Amy Williams, Livonia 
‘Station, N. Y.; Miss Ellen Walcott, Natick, Mass. ; Miss Lizzie Stevenson, Bellefontaine, 
‘Ohio; Miss H. H. Grosvenor, West-Woodstock, Ct.; Miss E. E. Barnard, Benzonia, 
-Mich. : 

Value of school property, $10,000 ; number of pupils, 434. 
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In January last, the city of Atlanta opened free public schools. 
Three large, airy, and well-furnished buildings had been erected for the 
accommodation of the white children of the city, and the school 
authorities had arranged with the Association to have the Storrs — 
School, and with the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the M. E. Church 
to have the Summer Hill School, become free schools for colored 
children. Under the wise and efficient management of Prof. B. 
Mallon, Superintendent of Public Instruction, the system of free 
schools was made, for the whites, a marvelous success. Nearly all 
the white children of the city were provided with accommodations, 
and the schools became popular, and were enthusiastically patro- 
nized by all classes of the people. The two schools for colored chil- 
dren were suflicient for the accommodation of but a very small por- 
tion of the children of the city, but becoming free schools,-the city 
may be said to have begun heartily the work of educating all her chil- 
dren, and it is hoped that as soon as the finances will admit, equally 
as good building and school facilities will be provided for colored as 
are now provided for the white children. 


8. Himerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 
Instructors.—Miss M. Waterbury, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill.; Mrs. K. A. Cooke, Newbury- 
port, Mass, 

Value of school property, $20,000; number of pupils, 135; number 
of Sabbath-school schdlars, 145. 

Before it was settled that no basis of coéperation with the school 
authorities of Mobile could be agreed upon, the burning of Chi- 
cago made it evident that there must be a falling off in the current 
receipts of the year. It therefore seemed best to put but two teach- 
ers in Emerson Institute, instead of a full corps, as this was the only 
school for which definite contracts with teachers had not been made. 

So at this point our plans were not carried out, and the invested 
capital was not fully used. 


9. Swayne School, Montgomery, Ala. 


Instructors.—Mr. J. M. McPherson, Tabor, Iowa; Miss Eliza C. Ayer, Lockport, N. Y. ; 
Miss Savira Wright, Clinton, Mass.; Miss Ada Clapp, Oberlin, Ohio; Miss C. A. Benton, 
New-Haven, Ct.; Miss M. E. Burt, Geneva, Wis. ; Miss E. Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 

Value of school property, $15,000; number of pupils, 612 ; number 
in Sabbath-school, 150; number in Mission Sabbath-school, 150. 

The codperation of the school authorities and the Association in 
conducting Swayne School continues, to the benefit and satisfaction 
of all concerned. Superintendent McPherson says: 


‘The attendance and punctuality in most of the rooms has been greatly improved. 
Some of the scholars in the higher grades have not their time at their disposal entirely 
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so have been somewhat irregular. I think most of them have made commendable pro- 
gress in their studies. 

“They have certainly made great improvement in their deportment, inasmuch as at 
the first of the year we hardly got through a recess without one or more fights among 
the scholars, and now it is a rare thing to hear of a fight at all. It took a great deal of 
work, but I think it has paid. 

“There has been a great deal of interest among the scholars on the subject of the 
soul’s salvation. It has been manifest in the weekly school prayer-meetings.”’ 


10. Lincoln School, Marion, Ala. 


Instructors.—Mr. T. C. Steward, Marion, Ala.; Mrs. A. B. Ackley, Granville, Ohio ; 
Miss 8. A. Cooley, Bavaria, Kan.; Miss H. M. Leonard, New-Bedford, Mass. ; Miss 
M. E. Bridgeman, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Value of school property, $5000; number of pupils, 300; number 
in Sabbath-school, 72. | 

So much space has been given to the report of the religious work 
at Marion, that we take room here simply to say that the schools 
were successful and satisfactory in results. Here, as generally, the 
payments by the State to the teachers was in “ scrip,” which could be 
sold only at a heavy discount. This caused an increased expense to 
our treasury, and through the State has caused suffering and loss 
to teachers of public schools. 


11. Trinity School, Athens, Ala. 


" Instructors.—Miss M. F. Wells, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Jennie Stevenson, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. : 


Value of school property, $3000; number of pupils, 163; number 
in Sabbath-school, 175; number in Mission Sabbath-school, 415. 
_, We quote from Miss Wells’s report : 


‘This year has been a brief and busy one, and the results very encouraging. 

‘‘In February a Model school was organized, which has been taught very successfully 
by students of the Normal. 

2g The importance of this branch of our work can not be over-estimated. The con- 
stant and ever-increasing demand for teachers—the urgent appeals for help that come 
to-us from all-quarters, remind us continually of the great need of qualified colored 
teachers. We are making them as rapidly as circumstances will permit, but the ‘ harvest 
truly is plenteous, and the laborers are few.’ 

‘Several of our students have already opened schools in the country; others go as 
soon as examination is over. They will teach till the opening of our school in the fall, 
or perhaps till Christmas, when they will return to resume their studies with us till 
another summer. 

“ Wherever a day-school is taught by one of our students, a Sunday-school is imme- 
diately established; and so the good seed is being scattered, and rays from our little 
rush-light in Athens are penetrating a multitude of dark places; the rudiments of an 
enlightened Christianity are being carried to the lowly ones, who thirst for a better 
way, a purer life than that to which they have been trained by men as ignorant as them- 
selves. 

_ Our Sunddy-school is large, and there is much religious interest, 
“Our little church is holding on its way—‘ few but undismayed.’ There has been an 
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**A goodly number of our most promising students seem almost persuaded to be 
Christians, still they do not publicly profess faith in Christ. 

‘*'We work, and watch, and pray for an ingathering of precious souls.”’ 

(One month later.) ‘‘ Our examination was even more brilliant than usual, though 
none of our Northern friends were here to rejoice with us in the success, so heartily 
acknowledged by Southern men. 

‘*Well, we thank God, and take courage. Nearly all the schools in the county are 
now supplied with teachers from Trinity school. As many of them commenced their 
schools before the close of ours, we had the closing: day of our examinations on 
Saturday, when all our students who had gone out to teach came in, and were examined 
on the studies of the year. It would have done your heart good to look upon this noble 
band of young men and women, and listen to the clear and correct answers, so earnestly 
and joyfully given to all questions that were put to them. They acquitted themselves in 
a manner that would do credit to a similar class in any school, and not even those who 
have been most bitter in their opposition to the education of these people showed any 
disposition to cavil. On the contrary, they frankly and cordially expressed their delight 


_ at what they saw and heard.”’ 


12. Burrell School, Selma, Ala. 


Instructors.—Mr. H. W. Carter, Tallmadge, Ohio; Mrs. M. J. Mead, Hillsdale, Mich. ; 
Miss Lucia A. Darling, Akron, Ohio; Miss Anna Haylor, Oberlin, Ohio; Miss Lizzie 
L. Alvord, Austinburg, Ohio; Miss Lucy M. Fay, Prairie Depot, Ohio; Miss Mary A. 
Carter, Tallmadge, Ohio; Miss Sarah L. Emerson, Hallowell, Me.; Miss Mary P. Stew- 
art, Barnard, Vt. 


Value of school property, $7000; number of pupils, 500; number 
in Sabbath-school, 150 ; in Mission Sabbath-school, 50. 
Superintendent Carter reports as follows: 


‘‘The pupils of the Burrell school have made gratifying progress in their studies dur- 
ing the past year. Although the letters of the grades remain the same as last year, we 
feel that a year’s advancement has been made. It has been the aim to impart knowledge 
which should be practically exact and suggestive. To this end frequent reviews and ex- 
aminations have occurred throughout the year. Monthly written examinations have been 
introduced into the higher department, with gratifying results. The oral examinations 
during the last week of the term were especially satisfactory. Two leading members of 
the ‘City Board of Education,’ who attended a part of these, expressed themselves as 
very much pleased with the proficiency exhibited. 

‘* A literary society was organized last. January, and has been of advantage and in- 
terest to the members of the advanced grades of the school. 

“Tn the government of the school, it has been the aim to appeal more and more to the 
pupils’ sense of honor and responsibility. Although this ‘sense ’ has not been developed 
to its utmost capacity, still we feel that advancement has been made in this direction. 

“ Among thé most important and valuable results accomplished at this station, have 
been the conversion of several members of the school, and the formation of the ‘ First 
Congregational Church of Selma.’ We feel that we have good working-material in the 
church, and we hope that by faithful Christian labor this little church will grow to be a 
great power in cultivating the broad field open to our work here. There are few places 
at the South where there is better feeling toward the AMERICAN MIssIoONnaRyY ASsOcIA- 
TION’S work than at Selma. As a member of the Young Men’s Christian Association, I 
have been treated with very great cordiality. My business relations could not have been 
more agreeahle. The teachers have all been treated with the utmost respect. I am 
frequently assured by leading Southerners of their hearty sympathy and good wishes for 
our work. We feel that prejudices are fast breaking down, and that a liberal spirit is 
rapidly extending. , 
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‘‘ The Sabbath-school work has been pushed here, and at other points, more than ever, 
during the past year. The entire work has been prospered and blessed, and we feel that 
there is great cause for gratitude to him who directs all things.”’ 


Pi 


13. Howard School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


| Instructors.—Rev. E. O. Tade, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Miss Carrie M. Blood, Lime, N. 
| H.; Miss M. J. Robinson, Willimantic, Ct.; Miss E. 8. Robinson, Willimantic, Ct. 
| 


Value of school property, $8000; number of pupils, 368 ; number 
of Sabbath-school scholars, 200. 

The completion of our substantial brick building enabled the 
schools, which had been suspended for a year, to be reopened under 
more favorable circumstances than ever before. The city is moving 
in the establishment of free schools, and partial codperation between 
the school authorities and the Association has begun. The prospect 
is bright for a more general codperation. We expect that Chat- 
tanooga will soon become one of the foremost cities of the South in 
her public schools for all classes. 


14. Le Moyne Normal and Commercial School, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Instructors.—Prof. J. H. Barnum, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. J. H. Barnum, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Mrs. H. J. Shepherd, Memphis, Tenn. ; Miss Lizzie Tollman, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Miss E. J. Gould, Fitchburg, Mass.; Miss Mary F. Kelly, Plaistow, N. H.; Miss 8. O. 
Ostrander, Murray, N. Y.; Miss 8. W. Maynard, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr, E. P. Pierce, 
‘& Mémphis, Tenn. 


Value of school property, $15,000 ; number of pupils, 291 ; number 
of Sabbath-school scholars, 75. 

The catalogue of this institution affords the following informa- 
tion: 


‘Dr. F. Jutius LE Moyne, of Washington, Pa., having directed in his will that 
twenty thousand dollars should be paid to the American Missionary Association of New- 
York, for the establishment of an English school for colored youth at some point in 
the Southern States, decided, in 1870, that in view of the pressing demand of the colored 
people for education, he would be a witness to the execution of his own will. He there- 
fore selected Memphis as the place, and directed the Association to draw for the money 
to build and endow the school. 

** The building was erected and the school was opened in October, 1871. 

‘* A CoursE OF Stupy is adopted for the present, and is designed to furnish the main 
studies for a course of four years, beginning with those who can read and write, and un- 
derstand the fundamental rules of arithmetic. Graduates from this course will receive 

. diplomas. , 

** MODEL ScHOooL.—The Model School is the preparatory department of the Normal 
School, and at the same time furnishes an opportunity for observation and practice for 
the normal students. _ 

‘‘ APPARATUS, ETC.—An air-pump, an electrical machine, and such other pieces of ap- 
paratus as are used to illustrate the mechanical powers, have been ordered and will be re- 
ceived in time for the next term. A fine Hotchkiss striking-clock, with two dials, has 

just been placed in the tower. The clock is a present from Dr. Le Moyne, the neighbors 
assisting by subscription to set it up. It is valued at $800. 
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‘*COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT.—A separate room and special teacher are provided, so 
that all the advantages afforded by the best commercial colleges are offered without 
extra charge. : 

‘‘ Music.—Instruction is given on piano and organ, and good instruments and plea- 
sant rooms for practice are furnished. 

‘‘ A regular course of instruction in vocal music is given to all normal pupils without 
extra charge. 

‘‘ Arms.—As the name indicates, Le Moyne Normal and Commercial School aims to pre- 
pare its pupils to be good teachers and citizens, thoroughly fitted for all the business of 
life. Jt is open to all who are not too indolent to improve themselves, or too vicious 
for the company of those who are trying to make themselves better. It regards the doc- 
trines of the Bible as the only proper foundation of any truly valuable course of educa- 
tion, and it heartily unites with all Christian denominations in laboring to secure the 
beneficial results of liberal Christian education to aH men. 

‘* ADMISSION.—During the past year, many applicants have been refused for want of 
room. Hereafter those will be admitted who apply first and promise to remain through- 
out the year. Constant and punctual attendance during the whole year will be necessary 
to secure a good standing and regular advancement in the course.’’ 

Professor J. H. Barnum says, | 

‘We have had 115 enrolled in the Normal Department. Our most advanced class 
numbers 13. They are just completing practical arithmetic, andare now ready to enter 
the third year of our course. The average age of this class is sixteen years. 

‘*T can clearly see that we shall soon be able to show results very satisfactory to the 
colored people, and to all the friends of education everywhere. The public sentiment 
of the white people here is rapidly becoming favorable to our school. Very many 
Southern men have taken pains to express their sympathy, encouragement, and thanks 
for the work we are doing here. Five years ago, a daughter of one of our present 
neighbors reproved her little dog severely for ‘ following a nigger teacher’ a few steps, 
while now, her younger sister visits our school-room, plays on our piano, and says our 
school is so nice she ‘ would not stop much to go to school here’ herself. 

‘** There is a large demand for well-qualified teachers. Arkansas and Mississippi look 
to Memphis for a supply. 

** As we look over our school, and as we see the wants of the colored people in the 
city and country, it is very interesting to think of the vast amount of long-continued 
and ever-increasing good a little money in the hands of a good man like Dr. Le Moyne,, 
may be made todo. How many will go and do likewise ?”’ 


14. Normal School, Lexington, Ky. 


Instructors.—Mr. John G. Hamilton, Lexington, Ky. ; Miss Flora V. Camp, Chicago, 
Ill. ; Miss F. A. Rosecrans, Oberlin, Ohio; Miss M. E. White, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss. 
Laura King, Lexington, Ky. 


Value of school property, $8000; number of pupils %% rum ber: 


of Sabbath-school scholars, 175. 
We give an extract from the report of our Superintendent, Mr. J.. 


G. Hamilton : 


‘* The work at Lexington for the past year, though somewhat smaller than in previous 
years, has been encouraging in its results. The discipline has been good, and the morale: 
of the school satisfactory. Gentlemen in official positions, and prominent teachers who 
have visited the school during the year, expressed themselves surprised at the proficien- 
ey manifested, the methods of instruction, and the general good behavior of the pupils. 
At the beginning of the year, asuccessful effort was made to grade the school, systemize. 
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the instruction, and look to the future results more than to the present. In each de 
partment of the school, vocal music was taught, and considerable progress made in the 
i rudiments. Careful attention was given to all branches of instruction, and every thing 
i ; possible was done to deepen the interest of the pupils in study. 
re “The religious interest has been deeper than in previous years. This result grew out 
ii of the Sabbath-school, which has been continued during the year with good success. In 
addition to the regular corps of teachers, about twenty teachers from Lexington have 
| | been in the school and done good work. The school will be continued through the sum- 
mer months. 
| ‘“‘ The sentiment of the community toward the work of the Association is most favora- 
| ble, and a great deal has been done for the Freedmen by the members of the different 
| churches. During the long and severe winter, a great deal of suffering was experienced 
| by the poor of the city, and much was done to relieve it by all classes of citizens, and 
for the first time, attention was paid to the blacks. 
‘“*I mention these facts to show the great change that has taken place within the past 7. 

year. 


| ) 15. Ely Normal School, Louisville, Ky. 


| | Value of property, $20,000. 

| The great city of Louisville is moving very slowly in the line of 
providing for the education of her colored children. Simply the in- 
come to the school fund from the taxation of the colored people is 
used for this purpose. 

A number of colored citizens are constituted a Board of Educa- 
tion, through which the school authorities of the city appropriate 
this money and manage the colored schools. As this board has no 
school buildings, for the past year the Ely Normal building has been - 
leased to it at a low rate, and it is used -as the High-School for 
colored children. 


IV.—_COMMON-SCHOOLS. 
Virginia. 
New-Market.—Mrs. Jessie H. Rupert, New-Market, Va. 


Kastville.—Miss R. G. C. Patten, New-York City; Miss M. Doxy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carrsville.—Miss M. A. Andrus, Riceville, Pa. 


North-Carolina. 


Allemance.—Miss E. W. Douglass, Decorah, Iowa. 

Dudley.—Rev. John Scott, Naugatuck, Ct.; Mrs. Carrie D. Scott, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mr. Julius Stewass, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Raleigh.—_Migs E. P. Hayes, Limerick, Me.; Miss Almira Bowron, New-York 
City. 

Woodbridge.—Rey. Edw. Bull, Beaufort, N. C. 


South-Carolina. 


Beaufort.—Miss M. H. Clary, Conway, Mass.; Miss Martha Joh®son, Peacham, Vt. : 
Miss Sarah E. Cargill, Bangor, Me. 


Georgia. 


Milledgeville—Miss R. L. Evans, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Golding’s Grove.—Miss E. A. Ward, Monson, Mass. 
Athens.—Miss N. D. Brooks, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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Andersonville. —Miss L. A. Parmelee, Toledo, Ohio; Miss Anna Sawyer, Boxford, 
Mass. ; 

Albany.—Miss 8. W. Stansbury, Rahway, N. J. 

Thomasville.—Miss P. M. Lee, Wayland, Mass. ; Miss Fannie Graves, Hatfield, Mass. 

Bainbridge.—Miss Lizzie Parsons, Utica, N. Y. 

Culverton.—Frances A. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Florida. 


Gainsville—Miss E. B. Eveleth, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Miss Maggie Gardner, West- 
‘ Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Monticello.—Miss A. 8. Blood, Lime, N. H. 

St. Augustine.—Miss Carrie M. Semple, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Mary N. Gillespie, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Tallahassee.—Miss 8. W. Paige, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Cecile H. Coleman, Oswego, 
N. Y. 
Jacksonville.—Miss C. E. Williams, South-Deerfield, Mass. ; Miss P. A. Williams, South- 
Deerfield, Mass, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE, 202 Wrst Mapison STREET, CuicaGco, IntiNo1s. 


District Secretary. 
CuHaRLEs H. Howarp. 


Advisory Board. 
Rev. W. W. Patron, D.D., Ratpu Emerson, Esq., 
Cot. C. G. Hammonpn, Rev. D. M. Granaw, D.D., 
Hon. 8. B. Gooxrns, Hon. J. V. FARWELL, 
Rev. E. F. Winitams, Pror. J. T. Hypr, D.D., 
O. A. Bocurz, Esq., Rev. Moses Smita, 
Rey. C. D. Heimer, C. H. Wuirtizsry, Esq., 


Rev. E. P. Goopwin, D.D. 


This Department embraces, as its field among the Freedmen, the 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Kansas, and the Indian Territory; among the Chinese, the States 
of California, Nevada, and Oregon, and the Territories of W ashing- 
ton and Idaho. 

When we turn our attention to what has been accomplished for 
the Freedmen, the monuments of success, and especially the evidences 
of the Divine blessing, are so palpable that our hearts overflow with 
thankfulness, and we look forward with high hopes for the race. 
There are in this Department two universities, four graded schools 
with Normal classes, forty common-schools with Sabbath-schools 
connected, and twenty-five churches. The schools report a continued 


— 
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enthusiasm for learning on the part of the Freedmen, good progress 
m studies, and an increasing willingness to aid in sustaining the 
expenses. The churches nearly all report revivals of religion, and 
purity of life which will compare favorably with Northern churches. 
But there is another view and another feeling when we look at 
the vast tracts of country where no missionary labor has been . 
attempted. For various reasons less has been done in this. Depart- 
ment than in the Eastern, principally because of the remoteness 
of portions of the field. 

No one should imagine for a moment that any considerable por- 
tions of the country have been reached. The Secretary has traveled 
over hundreds of miles in Texas and Louisiana where nothing has 
been attempted: and only last winter, passed through the entire tier 
of the river counties of Arkansas, and found but one mission station. 
Thousands of Freedmen were seen flocking down to the river, who 
had not yet had the privilege of learning to read even, not to say of 
hearing the Gospel of our Saviour intelligently preached. 

The report of operations is given more fully under the classifica- 
tion of Churches, Chartered Institutions, and Common-schools with 
Sabbath-schools connected. A table of the church statistics is given 
elsewhere. 


CHURCHES. 


Two new churches have been formed during the year—one in 
New-Orleans and one at Goliad, Texas. Some interesting facts in 
connection with the organization of these churches will be given 
under a separate heading for each. 

A State Conference for Texas was organized by our churches 
December 4th, 1871, at Corpus Christi, which marks a new era 
of spiritual prosperity as well as a unity of effort and plan for church 
work in Texas. 


Corpus Christ. 


A revival followed the meeting of the Conference with the Corpus 
Christi church. Indeed, under the ministry of Rev. A. Rowe there 
has scarcely been a time when there were not. some inquiring 
the way of life. Some Mexicans, as well as Freedmen, have attended 
his meetings. A dedication of a new house occurred December 3d 
1872. It cost about thirty-seven hundred dollars, and is a tasteful 
building—the best church edifice in town. There was a debt of 
some seventeen hundred dollars, of which five hundred dollars were 
temporarily loaned, without interest, by a devout colored woman of 
the church, and one hundred dollars by a colored man. To relieve 
the church, this Association has since contributed three hundred 
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dollars from its general fund, and has transmitted two hundred and © 


fifty dollars which were specially donated for this object, leaving up- 
ward of eleven hundred dollars of debt, which we trust will be 
liquidated by special donations. At the time of the dedication, Mr- 
Rowe was formally installed, and our missionary at Victoria, David 
Peebles, was ordained to the ministry. 


Brownsville Churches. 


The colored church at Brownsville, which has been under the 
care of Rev. Jeremiah Porter, has become nearly extinct, owing to 
the removal of its members to other places. Mrs. Porter and Miss 
Nellie Waterman have represented the Association in missionary 
labor for the Freedmen in Sunday-school and among the families. 

The white Congregational church, of which Mr. Porter had charge 
also for some time, is now seeking a pastor, Mr. Porter having gone 
as United States chaplain to Fort Brown, where are stationed a 
body of colored troops. | 

Should the right man for a pastor come forward, under Provi- 
dence, one good church could be profitably sustained at Brownsville. 
It is particularly important as being the threshold for entering upon 
the evangelization of Mexico. 


African Congregational Church, Paris, Texas. 


Since the organization of the Texas Conference, our missionary, Wil- 
liam J. Evans, who went out from Chicago Theological Seminary to 
Arkansas, and thence to Paris, Lamar County, Texas, and has been 
laboring in connection with “The African Congregational church” 
of that place, has on their behalf signified their desire for fellowship. 
This church has hitherto been independent. It consists of some 
three hundred members, mostly colored. A prosperous Sunday- 
school, started and superintended by Mr. Evans, numbers one- 


hundred and forty. The church shares with three other denomi- \ 


nations the ownership of a house of worship which has been partly 
finished during the past year. The title to the site is with the 
African Congregational church. 

Mr. Evans reports show this to be a promising field for mission- 
ary effort. 

He says, “Since the cold winter has passed, the large church 
building has been. crowded every Sunday, and many, on the pro- 
fession of their faith in Christ, have been added to the church.” He 
writes further of this church, 

‘Tt was organized soon after the war. The colored people then were not allowed 


any thing like equal privileges in the different white churches to which they belonged. 
In short, they were imposed upon by the white ministers, not being allowed to have or 
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dained ministers and pastors of theirown. Therefore for the sake of protection, and 
liberty to worship God according to the dictates of their own consciences, they formed 
the African Congregational church. They were assisted by Mr. Granger, formerly of 
Wisconsin, and by Mr. Smith, a Northern man, then of Jefferson, Texas, who was after- 
ward killed because of his political opinions.”’ ’ 


The New Church at Goliad. 


‘Rev. B.C. Church, of Illinois, became so impressed with the belief 
that he had a work to do for the Freedmen that he would hardly 
take no for an answer to his application. He finally set out for 
Texas in March under our commission, but paying his own expenses. 
Brother Peebles assisted him in securing a school at Goliad, and after- . = - 
ward coéperated with him, as did Brother Rowe also, in conducting a 
series of religious meetings. At the close of his school in June, the 
Association was able to offer him a small support, that his missionary 
labors, already affording great promise of the Divine blessing, might 
be continued. July 30th, he writes: 


t 


‘We organized a Congregational church in Goliad, Texas, July 21st, of sixteen mem 
bers, all heads of families—eight by letter and eight by profession. The next Sabbath, 
six others joined, five by profession and one by letter. Others are expected to join 
soon. We have had one of the most precious meetings I ever attended, characterized 

; by deep conviction of sin, aclear and joyful conversion and consecration of every 
| power and faculty to the good cause, and we think the work is still going on in many 
hearts. The house was still and great solemnity rested upon the people. 

“The Goliad field is suffi. ».t for the whole time of one man. There are two out- 
stations about ten miles off th.. should have preaching and a Sabbath-school. I bap- 
tized five from one of these, and two from the other, and if I could be with them, I 
) believe others would come soon.”’ 


Louisiana Conference. 


Rey. 8. S. Ashley, Acting President of Straight University, for- 
merly of Massachusetts, and lately State Superintendent of Schools, 
North-Carolina, has acted as the successor of Rev. J. W. Healy, D.D., 
in superintending our church work in Louisiana. 

I attended the meeting of the Louisiana State Congregational 
Conference while in Louisiana last March. While greatly interested 
in the evident piety and earnestness of most of the ministers and dele- 
gates, still I could but contrast their illiteracy and ignorance of the 
forms, and even of the creeds, of evangelical churches, as far as re- 
lated to any intelligent enunciation of them, with what appears in 
the Northern Conferences. And yet this very assembling with the 
professors of Straight University, and other educated men, and par- 
ticularly the part each had to perform as a representative, was a source 
of great benefit to them, and doubtless to the churches with which they 
are connected. 

There are fourteen churches under our care in Louisiana. 


Six of 
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them are in the country west from New-Orleans. Four of these are 
nearly two hundred miles distant in the interior of the State; these 
latter were gathered under the missionary efforts of Rev. S. W. 
Rogers, an educated colored man, partly of Indian descent, who was 
for some three years under commission of this Association as a 
school-teacher and preacher. The population in that section is 


largely colored, and is comparatively well-to-do. Man y of the Freed- | 


men own farms. Rey. 8S. W. Rogers was suddenly removed by 
death, July 8th, from the post where he has so diligently labored. 
It will be hard to repair’the loss sustained by that community. Let 
us pray the Lord of the harvest to send qualified laborers to this 
fruitful field. None of those now acting as pastors are educationally 
fit for the places. 

There are four churches in places suburban to New-Orleans, 
namely, ‘at Greenville, Jefferson City, Algiers, and Gretna. These 
were formerly Free-Will Baptist churches, but connected themselves 
with our Conference under the advice of Rev. J. W. Healy, D.D. 
‘Most of the members are Baptists still. The churches mentioned 
have houses of worship, though of the plainest description, and some 
of them hardly comfortable. | 

In New-Orleans are four churches. That on Spain street was 
originally Baptist, and has made little progress under the pastoral 
charge of Rev. Isaac Williams, who is old and illiterate, and has 
crude notions of what a Christian church should be. During the 
past year, his church consented, at our suggestion, to have associated 
with him Rev. P. P. Procter, who is studying in the Theological 
Department of Straight University, and under his ministrations the 
church and Sabbath-school have improved. 

The church on Johnson street has also been unfortunate in having 
an incompetent pastor, though of better education than most of the 
older colored preachers. The church has had few additions. Its 
title to the church property is disputed, and will involve a law-suit if 
retained. By the advice of Rev. Mr. Ashley the members of that church 
will probably unite with the new Central church, which is not too 
remote to accommodate them. 

The University church was voluntarily merged in the Central 
church. The Saint James church divided, and with their pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Norager, a part united also with the Central. The remainder, 
after establishing their title to their church property by refunding to 
this Association what it had paid in aid of the enterprise, held to its 
old connection with the African Methodist church. 

The Morris Brown church is still largely Baptist in its membership, 
though they adhere with their pastor to the Conference, where they 
found fellowship under the superintendency of Dr. Healy. Their 
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pastor is not wanting in ability, but has been accused of gross im- 
morality. He never has been under commission of this Association. 
‘ If he can satisfactorily reéstablish his character, he might be useful 
elsewhere, but his influence for good in that church can probably 


never be regained. 


The Central Church, 


made up in large part from the Saint James, with a few from the 
Morris Brown, and a few from the University, with some additional 
from other churches, was organized in July last, under the pastoral 
care of Rey. C. H. Thompson, D.D., a professor of the Theological 
Department of Straight University, and a well-educated and com- 
petent colored minister. 

The church edifice of the Fourth Presbyterian Society (white) was 
purchased, with some aid from this Association, at a cost of about 
twenty thousand dollars, and the first services were held therein on 
the twelfth day of June. This house is commodious and centrally 
situated. The people are well united in their pastor. A fine Sab- 
bath-school was formed under the management of Mr. Ashley. There 
have been, from the start, good congregations upon the Sabbath, 
and a good attendance on all the meetings of the church. It is 
hoped this will be a model church of the Pilgrim polity for Loui- 
siana and the South-west. 


MISSISSIPPI CHURCHES. 
The Tougaloo Church, 


in connection with the University there, might be said to be the ripe 
fruit of that missionary enterprise. | 

Happily there has been a unity of purpose and an earnestness of 
endeavor among the missionaries rarely found so perfectly combined. 
Rev. E. Tucker has been a faithful preacher and a beloved pastor. 
Mr. H. S. Beals and family, for ten years among the Freedmen, lose 
none of their original fervor, and the rest are hardly less devoted in 
their respective spheres. The result is, that a holy influence seems 
continually to pervade the institution, and the church is, as it ought 
to be, an instrument of God for the healing of souls, and the build- 
ing up of the divine kingdom. One of the teachers, Miss E. J. 
Etheridge, has died at her post during the year. She had been under 
commission some five years, and had consecrated herself to the work 
for life. Her daily life afforded an example of the noblest devotion 
to humanity, for the love of Christ and human souls. 

There is only space for the following extract from a letter of Mr. 
Beals, out of many that might be given: 


® 
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‘‘ We are enjoying another precious revival. For several weeks a visible change has 
been going on in our school and family. Some faces have been gathering light and 
cheerfulness, while others have been gathering gloom and sorrow. At last the crisis 
came. Sinners came voluntarily to ask for counsel and prayers. One lady, a late 
scholar from Vicksburg, came with tears to beg us to lead her to the Saviour. Young 
S., whom you may remember, came out boldly and nailed his colors to the cross. 

‘On last Sabbath Brother Tucker came to officiate at our communion service. 
Seventeen more came forward to unite with our church. Among them were three 
members. of the Granberry family—the third son with the daughter and the mother—a 
whole family now gathered into the church, and I verily believe into the kingdom of 
Christ! a mother and four children, the latter just come to maturity, all nearly six feet 
in height, able and intelligent in the first degree, late from slavery, all enlisting in the 
army of Immanuel, girding on the armor and entering the conflict. This aged mother 
pours out her daily thanksgiving to God for this institution, that gathered her children 
here to lift them up from ignorance and death; that brought her here to introduce 
her to the gateway of Paradise. Others are alike joyful. A marked feature of this 
work of grace is its quietness. Last evening the solemn stillness was almost oppressive, 
and yet I have never seen such intense feeling. Nearly forty arose to offer prayer, or 
tell their joyous hopes of heaven, and invite others to journey with them. A lately 
bereaved mother cried for mercy. A young man arose voluntarily, and declared his in- 
tention to seek the Saviour’s love and forgiveness. Little children were melted to tears, 
and here and there suppressed sobs were heard from older and sterner hearts. Young 
Iverson, walking from his home four miles distant, came to tell how full his heart was 
of gratitude for such a day of visitation for his people. Had you walked about the 
buildings late at night, you would have heard the voice of gentle, earnest prayer from 
lips lately unsealed by the power of Christ. 

‘* Little Alice, scarcely ten years old, with the calmest, sweetest smile, declared she 
loved the Saviour. She is just up from a sick-bed, where her life was in imminent peril, 
but her patient heart endured it all with wonderful resignation. 

‘‘O dear brother! this is glorious. God is giving the people a freedom of which they 
little dreamed at first.”’ 


New Ruhamah Church 


is situated in Monroe County, in the extreme eastern part of Mis- 
sissippi. There is a white Independent church in the neighboring 
county, (Lowndes,) remarkable for its anti-slavery principles, held dur- 
ing many years in the wilderness of slavery. The sympathy and moral 
support of this church, of which he was a member, doubtless en- 
couraged our missionary, Joseph F’. Galloway, to preach to the Freed- 
men, start a Sunday-school for them, and finaliy, after the conversion 
of some nineteen persons, decide to organize achurch. He has, on 
the other hand, had discouragements innumerable—in the opposition 
of the hostile whites, the violence of the Ku-Klux, the ignorance and 
fears and superstitions of the blacks, their poverty, and his Own; in 
the small appropriations from this Association, in the want of a suita- 
ble house, (though he and his people put up a log structure with their 
own hands,) in the distance he had to go on horseback from his home, 
and the crossing of a river not fordable, when often he had not 
money enough of his own to pay his ferriage; in all these and many 
more ways has the devotion of this self-constituted missionary and 
the quality of his works been tried. I trust he has not built of hay 
or stubble. 
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The following from a recent letter will illustrate something of what 
remains to be done there. How much more in the sixty-one counties 
of the State of Mississippi, where no such efforts as his have been 


put forth, or even attempted ! 


“T have lately heard several freed people tell their experience previous to joining the 
church. They all seem to think they must go to hell before they can be saved. One 
said she passed over the grates of hell on her knees ; another said she passed through, 
but got her foot hung in the other side, and had hard work to get out, but at last she suc- 
ceeded and went on a little way, and met a little man, whom she took to be Jesus, and he 
spoke such sweet words to her, that she thought he had forgiven her sins. Another 
passed through hell and saw her mother there, and on the other side in a white house 
she saw her child, and that was her ‘ experience;’ another passed through and went on 
and met Jesus, and he told her to follow big Mary; and yet another went to hell and 
saw a barrel of blood there, and thought it was the blood of Jesus, shed for the remis- 
sion of sins, so he concluded his sins were forgiven. They all say they really did see 


these things, but when pushed will say that they dreamed them. 

‘‘Tt is sad indeed to be in most of their meetings, and witness the confusion and dis- 
order that prevail. They seem to have mistaken utterly the spirit of religion. They 
have so much singing, and shouting, and praying, all going on at once, that scarcely any 
thing can be heard distinctly. In jumping over the floor, they keep time with their feet 
like tapsonadrum. They have a great deal of foolish talk about seeing sights, and 
hearing voices, and depend on these things for salvation. They have an idea that Jesus 
saves them, but think he sayes them because they see and experience these things. 
They seem to be going back to heathenism. They need earnest faithful Christian men 
who are not afraid to stand up boldly and speak the truth, and those men ought to be 
provided, to devote their whole time to these people. Then there would be some hope 
of leading them in the right way.” 


MISSOURI CHURCHES. 
Lebanon and Westport. 


We have only two small churches in Missouri, That at Lebanon 
reports no increase. Rev. Hardy Mobley left in February, to take 
charge of our church at Topeka, Kansas. He had a good Sunday- 
school. This Association assisted to build the school-house where the 
church has held its Sabbath services. Ifa vigorous young man, who 
could also take the day-school, should offer, the Lebanon church 
might be resuscitated ; otherwise it will probably become extinct. 

At Westport there is an increase of. interest; the meeting-house 
has been enlarged, and sixteen have been added to the membership 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Moses Dickson, and the generous 
coéperation of Rey. J. C. Beekman, of Kansas City. 


KANSAS CHURCHES. 
Leavenworth. 


There have been eight additions to this church. The people raise 
one half the support of Rev. J. E. Weir. He was a member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian order, but became a Congregationalist in 
1869. He has not had the educational advantages of white ministers, 
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or even of some of the Freedmen who have gone to our schools and 
seminaries, instead of trying to labor directly and constantly in the 
ministry. 

| Lawrence. 


Rev. M. T. Weir, a brother of J. E. Weir, took charge of this 
church a year ago last July. He has been successful in winning the 
confidence of the church. Some twenty-two have been added to its 
numbers, and new vigor has been developed in raising funds for the 
repair of the church and support, in part, of the pastor. He has left 
them temporarily to attend a term or more at the Chicago Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 


Topeka. 


Rev. W. W. Weir, after continued opposition on the part of some 
of the members, finally resigned the charge of the Second Congre- 
gational church of Topeka. It was some time before any suitable 
colored minister could be found. In February last, Rev. Hardy Mo- 
bley began his labors there. For a time he had good success, and the 
church was better united than it had been for several years. Five 
members were added. A council having been called to investigate 
some personal charges against him, he was cleared of all guilt, and 
little blame was attached to his course; but it was thought better for 
all to have a change. He therefore resigned his charge in September, 
1872, and that church is now seeking a pastor. 

In conclusion, our difficulties in the church-work are twofold. The 
first is, to find well-qualified colored pastors for our churches. There 
could be no better beneficence than to provide a fund for educating 
colored young men for the ministry. There are men ready to enter 
our theological seminaries if the means were at hand. 

The second difficulty is to sustain, temporarily; white ministers 
who volunteer to go into this work. Churches could be started in 
this way, as they have been in some instances, in unoccupied fields 
where the spiritual destitution and darkness are appalling. But in 
such communities the Freedmen can do little more than help in the 
erection of a house. Believing it to be the true economy to maintain 
our high-schools for training colored teachers and preachers, we have 
found it impossible to subtract any more funds from these institu- 
tions. The only way to meet the providential call for more direct 
church-work is for the Christian people of the North to contribute 
specially for this object. It will be observed that there have been 
additions to nearly every church. The sanction of the Holy Spirit 
has thus been given to such church enterprises as have been under- 


taken. 
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But we have no church in the great State of Arkansas, where the 
colored population is comparatively large, only two in Mississippi, 
and three in Texas. 

Facts are abundant to show that the spiritual want is not met by 
other missionary or ecclesiastical bodies. The kind of religious 
teaching derived from the old slave-preachers is sadly illustrated in 
other parts of this report. 

We can not do less than declare the need; that this field is white 
unto the harvest, and that laborers are offering to enter it. We 
await the means to send them. 


CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. Beal 


Straight University, New- Orleans, Louisiana. 


Instructors—Rev. J. W. Healy, D.D., President; Rev. 8. 8. Ashley, Acting President ; 
Rey. C. H. Thompson, D.D., Theological Department; Professors J. F. Fuller, R. M. 
Williams, Louis A. Bell; Mrs. 8. A. Fuller; Miss Mary A. Ashley; Miss M. A. Burrows; 
Miss Mary J. Thompson; Miss Nellie A. Ramsay; Mrs. Selina Gray; Mrs. L. E. Piper; 
Mr. C. G. Austin; Mr. Thomas Brown. 

Rev. J. W. Healy, D.D., the president, has been absent during 
most of the year in Great Britain, soliciting funds for the institution, 
and for the general work of the Association. 

The institution has never been more prosperous during the three 
years of its existence. An effort has been made to raise the standard has 
of scholarship, made practicable by the increased facilities for com | 
mon-school education offered in New-Orleans. The elementary de- 
partment has, in consequence, been reduced to one room, and a cor- 
responding diminution has occurred in the number of scholars en- 
rolled. There is now a total of four hundred and thirteen. These 
are well classified in preparatory and normal departments, with the 
beginning of a regular college class, and twelve in a theological class, 
under Rev. C. H. Thompson, D.D. Dr. Thompson writes, October 
21st, instant: : 

“T am in want of funds to-day for purposes of the theological department. I re- — 
ceived last week two very promising young men, and I think I shall get another this 
week ; but whether I shall be able to keep them or not will depend very much upon 
whether I can help them. They must be furnished with: books, and aided in their 
‘efforts to sustain themselves.”’ 

If provision could be made to meet the expenses for board, the 
mumerous applications indicate there would be many more students 
from the country. And as there is no similar institution in Texas, 
where, as Well as in Louisiana, the colored population is proportion- 
ately large, the district tributary to it is very great. The fact that 
‘the majority of the pupils have hitherto belonged to Roman Catholic 
families gives it peculiar importance in a missionary view. In con- 
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nection with the Central church, the basement of which may be used, 
when necessary, for the theological department, the institution 
offers to the colored youth of the south-west the advantages of a libe- 
ral education, under right moral and religious influences. 

The following résumé of its present facilities has just been pub- 
lished : 

‘¢ There are large, clear, well-ventilated rooms for study and recitation, furnished with 
every appliance for comfort and intellectual culture; a well-selected library of nearly 
one thousand volumes; a reading-room supplied with three local dailies, and a good 
variety of papers from abroad; a good debating society, sustained by the students, in 
successful operation, having a nucleus of a library for the use of its members. 

‘¢ A weekly exercise in the chapel, held Wednesday afternoon, is divided between in- 
struction in the elements of vocal music, rhetorical exercise, and a general lecture; one 
lecture a week also. given to the young ladies in attendance, by a lady eminently fitted 
by her large experience and culture for this important trust, forms in itself a special and 
valuable attraction. Instruction on the piano, with use of the instrument, and in draw- 
ing, is given at a moderate charge. The University has just received the donation of a 
beautiful square grand piano, of the Hallet, Davis & Co. manufacture.”’ 


An experienced corps of instructors is provided. Rev. 8. 8. Ash- 
ley, who was State Superintendent of Schools in North-Carolina, has 
shown a practical ‘ability for organization and the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the University, and brings to the work of teach- 
ing a ripe scholarship and rare facilities in conveying instruction. 


Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Mississippi. 


Board of Trustees.—Hon. R. C. ,Powers, Governor; Hon. H. R. Pease; Hon. A. War- 
ner; Hon. T. W. Stringer; Hon. John R. Lynch; Hon. M. T. Newsome; H. 8. Beals; 
Rev. E. M. Cravath; Hon. H. W. Warren; Rev. E. Tucker; Rev. M. E. Strieby; Gen. 
C. H. Howard; Ralph Emerson, Esq. 

Instructors.—Rev. E. Tucker, Principal Academic Department; Prof. A. J. Steele, 
Principal Normal Department. 

Assistants.— Miss H. 8. Beals; Miss H. 8. Lane; Mrs. A. J. Steele; Miss E. J. Ether- 
idge; Miss H. C. Bullard; Miss M. J. Thompson; Mr. H.8. Beals; Mrs. H. C. Beals. 


Number of pupils, 247. 

Great prosperity has attended this growing institution. The nor- 
mal department has attained high excellence under the care of Pro- 
fessor Steele. Its scholars have in large numbers gone forth to teach 
in the common-schools of Mississippi. And it is a source of joy to. 
the officers of this Association that there are afforded here for colored 
youth not merely the benefits of a thorough education, but also those 
of right moral and religious influences. 

A rare opportunity has been given for young mea and women to 
work for their board while engaged in their studies; the former upon 
the farm, which is cultivated under the superintendence of Mr. H. S. 
Beals, a practical farmer; the young women, at the boarding-hall and 
in the kitchen. 
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The crops of cotton and corn this year are good. By means of 
what is raised on the farm the board of students is reduced to about 
ten dollars a month. | 

Three thousand dollars were received from the State in aid of the 
normal department. By means of this, some fine apparatus, furniture, 
and books have been purchased. A part of it was allowed toward 
the salaries of that department. An appropriation of one thousand 
dollars to help pay the board of two students from each county, who 
should be sent there by the State, was provided for by the Legisla- 
ture. That has not yet become available, for lack of attention of the 
county superintendents in properly selecting and sending these stu- 
dents. Should they come now, it would necessitate the dismissal of 
some of the others, for want of room. 

In last year’s report the need of another dormitory was mentioned. 
It has become a more pressing necessity. Must we deny admission 
to these ex-slaves and their children, who hunger and thirst for in- 
struction, just such as is here offered ? 

One generous friend from Illinois, who never fails to do his full 
part, gave one thousand dollars for the erection of a temporary 
building to shelter a part of those who would otherwise be turned 
away. That building is already crowded. 

Who will devise liberal things to lay the foundations of a brick 
hall to accommodate two hundred students? It might also contain 
a chapel for general exercises, and for the church to worship in until 
a separate edifice can be erected for that. 

This is the only chartered institution we have for the populous 
States of Mississippi and Arkansas. It is centrally located, (near 
Jackson,) and has great natural advantages of situation. When it is 
added that the Divine blessing has most conspicuously rested upon 
our efforts there, what more need be said to induce those whom the 
Lord has prospered in worldly goods to respond to the call of Provi- 
dence, and make an investment where the interest will be an annual 
yield of educated minds and sanctified hearts ? 


GRADED SCHOOLS WITH NORMAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Columbus Union Academy, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Principal.—J. N. Bishop. 

Assistants.—*Miss E. J. Etheridge ; Miss M. A. Muzzy; Miss E. A. Maunder; Miss 8. 
A. Allan; Mrs, A. M. Marsh; Miss M. C. Ward; Miss Juliette Hollister; Mr. H. B. Tut- 
tle; Mrs. E. J. Tuttle. 


Number of pupils, 376. 
The principal, Mr. J. N. Bishop, has also served as County Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. * He has made “the Academy” a model 
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for the colored schools of the eastern part of Mississippi. The 
school has been full and the progress of the pupils good. The corps 
of instructors carried to their work skill and experience as teachers, 
and zeal for the elevation of the colored race. They take no respite 
on Sunday, and find their pupils no less eager to meet them in Sun- 
day-school than upon week-days. __ 

The building and site are owned by this Association. The house 
is of wood, and was reconstructed from an Army Hospital. It is not | 
inconvenient, but is hardly warm enough to be comfortable the cold- 
est days of winter. 

We rent a dwelling for a teachers’ home. This is located near the 
Academy, and should be purchased if a permanent institution is to be 
maintained there. It would cost about three thousand dollars. 

Yielding to the friendly suggestions of Mr. Bishop, the County 
school authorities have, the past year, made a liberal appropriation 
in aid of the school. 


Barnes Institute, Galveston, Texas. 


Principal.—Mr. J. O. Stevenson. 
Assistants.—Miss A. N. Keen, Miss H. 8. Lane, Miss M. A. E. Nichols. 


Number of pupils, 183. 

This is our only attempt at a school of the higher grade in Texas. 
It has been in successful operation some three years. The building 
is commodious and centrally located in the city of Galveston, but 
the grounds belonging to it are insufficient. An efficient board of 
trustees, principally of colored residents, have rendered valuable aid 
in the enterprise. 

The State School Superintendent of Texas proposed last fall to rent 
the building and pay the salaries of our teachers. The details of the 
business were conducted with a local Board of School Directors. A 
written contract was entered into for the building, but our missionary 
teachers were rejected. Before information of this fact could reach 
us, certain unsatisfactory colored teachers were put in charge of the 
school. The result was that the pupils withdrew and but a remnant 
of the school remained. The building was not properly cared for, 
and the whole situation was most disastrous to the interests of the 
Association and the trustees. 

The house was finally recovered, and our efficient Principal with ex- 
perienced missionary assistants again assumed charge of the school. 
It immediately filled up again, and a profitable school and Sunday- 
school was continued till June, at the expense of the Association, 
This instance shows the importance of still retaining our hold of 
school property in the South wherever we propose to maintain our 
missionary work. 
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Rio Grande.Seminary, Brownsville, Texas. 
Missionaries.—Rev. Jeremiah Porter, Mrs. E. C. Porter, Miss Nellie A. Waterman. 


This institution is still in charge of Rev. Jeremiah Porter and his 
estimable wife. Its principal object is to afford a Christian education 
to Mexican youth. Our missionaries there have also sustained a Sun- 
day-school for the Freedmen. Mr. Porter has preached for them. 

Now that the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions has undertaken the evangelization of Mexico, this school and 
the entire enterprise at Brownsville might properly pass under their 


care. mS 
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Pine Bluff Normal. 


Our indefatigable missionary workers, Mr. M. W. Martin and his 
daughter Mrs. L. E. Allason, have remained at their posts at Pine 
Bluff throughout the year. 

The property there was sold to the School Board with a view toes- 
tablish the Normal School at Little Rock. The payments have not 
been made when due; but at this date only a small amount remains 
behind. 

The school, partly under the city auspices, has been successful in the 
excellent discipline maintained, the progress of the pupils in their 
studies, and in the exemplary moral and religious influence of the 
teachers. ‘There has been considerable religious interest. Mr. Mar- 
tin has conducted an efficient temperance organization as well as the 
Sunday-school and a prayer-meeting. He has asked for a minister to 
be sent who should assist in organizing a church and should maintain 
regular church services upon the Sabbath. If Providence does not 
open the way for us to build upon our land at Little Rock which was 
conditionally donated by the city, we shall favor undertaking to do 
more at Pine Bluff the coming year. 

It is noticeable that a few Chinese were brought under the influence 
of our missionaries at Pine Bluff. The following from Mrs. Allason 
will illustrate both the sad need of intelligent religious teaching and 
its beneficent effect when rightly received, with the Divine bless- 
ing: 

A BAPTIZING. 

“‘T witnessed a ‘ baptizing’ here not long since. Tome the jumping, shouting, danc- 
ing, and screaming seemed perfectly horrible in connection with such ceremonies. 
It seemed sacrilegious. One of our young men stood at my side quietly during the bap- 
tizing, and as I looked up at him, I noticed the tears silently rolling down his cheeks. 
Noticing my look he said, ‘O Mrs. Allason, I do so long to be admitted into one of 
Christ’s churches, but it seems to me I can not join in with this noisy crowd. It seems 
to me I want to be alone with my Saviour, and I feel very still away down in my heart, 
and yet so happy. But although I know these people do not mean it for that—still this 
noise and fuss seems to me like a mockery of the gentle Jesus.’ ® 
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** My own heart reéchoed his words, and I long for the time to come when we can or- 
ganize a little church here, where these more intelligent and enlightened young Chris- 
tians can worship God in a better way than their ignorant parents who have been brought 
up in the darkness of slavery. Must we wait very long ?”’ 


Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City Mission. 


Principal.—Rev. M. H. Smith. 
Assistants.—Mrs. Sophia L. Smith, Miss Matilda A. Blackman. 


This institution was started by the contributions of colored troops 
soon after the war, under the management of Captain R. B. Foster, 
It has an efficient board of trustees and has received considerable 
aid from the State. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have long been connected 
with our Freedmen’s work, but do not at present receive any salary 
from the Association. The school requiring one more teacher for 
which the funds were wanting, we sent Miss Blackman, of the Union 
Park Congregational church, Chicago. 

This is an important institution, being the only one of the kind in 
Missouri open to the colored people, having a good foundation in the 
way of a building, and at this time being wholly under active Chris- 
tian influences. 

We can not do better for the Freedmen of Missouri than to encou- 
rage the faithful workers at that school by such codperation as may 
be required. 

COMMON-SCHOOLS WITH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS CONNECTED. 


Below. we give the names of our missionary teachers in common- 
schools. They are generally not less experienced and competent as 
teachers than those in the higher grades; they are no less zealous 
and faithful as Christians, and are certainly subject to more hard- 
ships and self-denial. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Missouri. 
; De Soto.—Mrs. Susan M. Orvis. New-Madrid.—Rev. G. H. Jones, Mrs. 8. H. Jones. 


t 


Arkansas. 


” Fayetteville—Mr. W. Pindar, Miss Dora Ford. ort Smith.—Mr. J. O. Lyman. 
Lake Village.—Miss Alice L. Royce. 


Mississippi. 
Aberdeen.—Mr. H. B. Tuttle, Mrs. E. J. Tuttle, Mrs. L. A. Randall. Hinds Co.—Mr 


©. F. Tucker, Mr. E. P. Connor. Lowndes Co.—Mr. J. H. Murray. Marshall Co.—Mr. 


J.T. Evans. Raymond.—Rev. E. Tucker, Miss H. C. Ballard. Vicksburg.—Miss M. A. 
Cummings. Whitestown.—Mr. Thomas Yates. Woodville—Mr. J. F. Bascom, A. 8. 


Cotton. 
Louisiana. 


Amite City.—Miss Nellie A. Ramsey. - Eadgard.—Rev. W. O. King. New-Carthage.— 
Mr. Robert J. Walker. New-Iberia.—Rev. 8. W. Rogers.* Baion Rouge.—Rev. Geo. H. 
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Texas. 


' Austin. —Miss Lizzie F. Hart, Miss Ellen C. Hart,’Miss Eliza D. Cowan, Mr. R. H. Felter. 
Boston.—Mr. Charles E. Rand. Brazoria.—Mr. William A. Jones. Brunham.—Mr. C. W. 
Washburn, Miss 8. H. Champney, Miss Sarah Mahoney, Miss A. A. Rockfellow, Miss Ella 
Granville. Gay Hill.—Miss M. 8. Hobart, Miss Ella E. Smith. Chappell Hill.—Mr. R. C. 
Glanville, Mrs. Jennie Glanville, Miss L. F. Perkins. Coluwmbus.—Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, 
Miss M. E. Green, Miss Eunice Knapp, Miss Sarah H. Redding, Miss Rena Messick, Miss 
Lucy H. Loomis. Corpus Christi.—Rev. A. Rowe, Mrs. M.F. Rowe. Goliad.—Rev. B. C. 
Church. Houston.—Mrs. J. 8. Kellogg, Mr. B. J. Luckey. -Huntsville—Miss L. A. 
Stoneman. Jndependence.—Mr. J. F. Gesner. Jndianola.—Rev. James Ballard, Miss 
E. C. Booth. Jefferson.—Mr. James Beavis. Navasota.—Mr. J. H. Washington. 

Paris.—Mr. W. J. Evans. Dallas.—Rev. Warren Norton, Mrs. Julia Norton. San An- 
‘onio.—Miss Rose Trussell, Miss R. A. Trussell. Victoria.—Rev. David Peebles. 


Indian Territory. 
Fort Gibson.—Mr. I. B. Hitchcock, Mrs: I. B. Hitchcock. 


The above list should stand for a roll of honor, though space forbids 
our entering into the interesting details of labor in each place. We 
endeavor as far as possible to secure the support of those teachers from 
the public-school authorities now having charge in most of the States. 
In some cases we have paid the traveling expenses, and in some have 
supplemented the salaries when insufficient. In still other instances 
where the State funds have failed or have not been promptly paid, as 
in Texas, we have been compelled to advance money for immediate 
wants; and to bring home such teachers as were ill, or for any 
reason could not remain and wait for their pay. 

By this codperation, as far as practicable, with State and county 
school officers, we have been able to put into those parts of the 
South which have been longest neglected many excellent Christian 
workers who could not otherwise have gone. 
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CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Advisory Board. 


Rev. George Mooar, D.D.; Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D.; Rev. A. L. 
Stone, D.D.; Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D.; Rev. Joseph Rowell, and 
Samuel Pillsbury, Esq. 


Superintendent. 


Rev. JoHn KIMBALL. 


Missionary Teachers. 


" Miss J. A. McCormick, Los Angeles; Mr. W. K. Rowell, and Mr. G. Gam, Oakland ; 
Miss M. J. Sherman, and Miss M. A. Burrows, Sacramento; Mr. J. F. Bowers, Miss 
Jennie Hopkins, Miss L. E. Sawyer, and Miss —— Clark, San Francisco; Miss M. 
K. Colburn, and Miss M. A. Burnett, Stockton. 

The Lord has set his approving seal upon the efforts to open the 
minds of the Chinese in California to the Gospel. Five converts 
united with the Third Congregational church, San Francisco, 
October 6th, instant. Rev. Dr. Mooar,of our Advisory Board, is 
temporarily preaching to that church. Four had united with the 
First Congregational church at Oakland while he was pastor. One 
has joined the First Congregational church at Sacramento, during 
the year. Eight originally applied to join the Third church, San 
Francisco, while the Rev. Wm. C. Pond was its pastor. They had 
been specially instructed by him, and after a careful examination by 
a@ committee were pronounced qualified for membership. A portion 
of the church opposed their admission, and they were put upon 
a probation, at first, of two months. At the end of that period the 
opposition in the church still existing, their uniting with the church 
was postponed six months. Mr. Pond says: | 

‘* This second postponement was of course a severe disappointment to these brethren. 
The reality of their conversion was attested by the spirit in which they received it. 
Even in the first shock of it, it did not shake their purpose to be Christ’s. ‘I 
shall follow Jesus though I join no church,’ was the reply.”’ 

Two of the number returned to China before the expiration of the 
six months. Onehas died. Mr. Pond gives the following interesting 
facts concerning him: 

‘¢ His name was Lee Kim. He had been in the country but a few months, and could 
not use our language at all. My knowledge of him had to be gained through an 
interpreter wholly. He came from China on the same steamer on which one of 


the Chinese members of the First Congregational church in Oakland, Ah Hong, was 
returning to this country. Their bunks were side by side. Hong’s kindness won his 
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heart, and when, in response to his inquiries about California, Hong told him not only 
of the country but of Christ, he listened, and was brought to believe. Thus before 
touching our shore he had abandoned the worship of the gods of his fathers and chosen 
Jesus as his God. Thrown among our brethren, he learned from them more and more 
of Christ, and, since I have known him, he has evinced a gentleness and modesty and 
sincerity as a follower of Jesus, the impression of which, it seems to me that I 
can not lose till I meet him above.”’ 

The difficulties and feeling growing out of the question of admit- 
ting these Chinese finally resulted in the resignation of Mr. Pond; 
but still God has overruled the matter, and the five patient waiters 
have joined the church of their own choice. 

At its October meeting, the State Congregational Association 


passed the following resolution bearing on the subject: 
** Resolved, unanimously, That the doors of our places of worship are freely open for the 


admission of all persons of this or any other class, and that we will welcome all who give evi- 
dence of conversion to Christ, to complete fellowship with us in the Gospel.’ 


Three additional ladies have gone over to California during the 
year, to engage in our missionary work for the Chinese. 

Miss L. E. Thayer, from New-York, went to San Francisco, where 
she has taught a night and Sabbath-school in the old First Congre- 
gational edifice. She writes, October 11th, instant: 

‘*T devote one evening each week to prayer-meeting and Bible exercises. G. Gam 


comes in then and assists me in explaining portions of Scripture. They commit verses 
to memory quite readily, and seem to comprehend them.”’ 


Miss J. A. McCormick, of Minnesota, volunteered to go to Los 
Angeles, where we had long desired to locate a missionary, but were 
discouraged by the cruel massacre of fifteen Chinese there last fall, 
including one woman and one boy. Miss McCormick, on October 
Ist, instant, gives these interesting facts : 


‘* The month of September I enrolled twenty-six pupils, with an average attendance of 
six. You will perceive that they are very hard to get in and very irregular. 

“I goto their shops and beg them to go with me; sometimes meet them on the 
street and insist upon their coming in to see the school, if they can not stay. They 
promise to come when they have time. They are very industrious, and their ruling 
motive is love of money. I have found it utterly impossible to establish a day-school. 
I can not get one to come. I find but one child in the town, a bright boy of nine. I 
bring him to my room sometimes, and teach him, then they take him home. He dares 
not go on the street alone. There is strong prejudice against them here, and but few, even 
of those who are without prejudice, have the moral courage to avow themselves favor. 
able to their education.”’ 


Miss M. A. Burrows, who had been under commission from the 
American Missionary Association to the Freedmen in New-Orleans, 
has just gone to assist Miss Sherman at Sacramento. Rev. Dr. Dwi- 
nell thus writes of the success of the mission there: 


‘This school from the start has made its Christian aim prominent. It did not 
approach the Chinese with a light in a dark lantern to raise the slide a little as they be- 
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came unsuspecting and would bear it. The slides were all raised from the beginning, 
and what light from it could penetrate their understandings, shone in. It began with 
the proclamation, ‘‘There is no other god but the one living and true God; and Jesus 
Christ, his Son, is the Saviour of men; and the Bible his word.”’ It taught Christianity, 
it did not assail paganism. It let out the light; the pupils made the applications, and 
quicker than you would think, they see where they hit. The school, therefore, has 
never lost any thing in influence or moral power by shifting its ground or being mis- 
understood. It came up in front of the Chinamen offering to teach them English, and 
asking to introduce them to Jesus. 

‘‘In this way it has been a moral magnet, attracting some, having no hold on others. 
Some are drawn to it, others keep aloof. Christ in the presence of Chinamen, as among 
the Jews of old, and everywhere else, is a divider. 

‘‘ Enough pupils, however, have been drawn into the school on this high moral plane 
to occupy the teacher and enable her to go forward with her work without subtraction 
of moral earnestness or power. And the influence that has gone out has very likely 
reached a thousand Chinamen, put them to thinking, and compelled them to come into 
some personal relation or feeling toward the new moral power that sues for their 
allegiance.”’ 


The Chinese convert, G. Gam, is still in our employ, and has 
labored in Sacramento, Oakland, and San Francisco. 

At Stockton, Misses Burnett and Colburn do not flag in their zeal. 
They have, perhaps, reached more women and children than have 
the other missionaries, though Miss Sherman, also, is daily instruct- 
ing some four or five women, and often visits the families at their 
homes. 

Superintendent Kimball urges the occupying of new stations and 
opposes the increase of our commissioned laborers at any one place, 
both because of the need elsewhere and because he believes the 
missionary spirit of the churches should be developed so that. they 
may reinforce our teachers from their ownnumbers. Dr. Dwinell says 
on this subject: “ Many more may find an open door into paganism 
at hand, if they are disposed, without longer folding their hands and 
sighing for heroic opportunities at a distance.” 

On this phase of our Chinese work, Rev. E. P. Smith, our Secretary 
of Indian Missions, who visited California in March last, writes: 


‘*T believe the method you have adopted is wise, and the best one—not attempting to 
organize separate churches and independent schools, but attaching the work at every 
point to the church and making it as far as possible the mission of the church: In 
other words, you help and invite the church at a given place to undertake a missionary 
work for the Chinese. At first, when I saw the fine appointments of the Methodists 
and Presbyterians in San Francisco, I was sorry that we were so far behind them, but if 
owning a separate building would involve the attempt to sustain a distinctively Chinese 
church, as it likely would, then we are better without the building, being obliged to 
throw ourselves into the Congregational church edifices, where we can call for help from 
the church members.”’ 


Secretary Smith’s closing appeal should reach every Christian in 


the land, namely: 
“Oh! that Christians who have prayed so long, with eyes shut, for 
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the conversion of the world, would only come and see, or would be- 
lieve those who have seen and who tell them that here is a wonderful 
opening for good. The heathen have come over and are sitting at 
our feet to be taught! Why not pray now with our eyes open, and 
our hearts and purses too ?” 

One more station has just been opened near Twenty-fourth street, 
in San Francisco, under care of Miss Clark, of that city, and with the 
codperation of that city, and with the codperation of Rev. Wm. ©. 
Pond and certain members of the Third Congregational church. 

The only limit to our Chinese work seems to be in the amount of 
funds appropriated. There are several applicants upon our list ready 
to go to the Pacific coast whenever we can send them. We have 
not yet broken ground in Oregon, though there is a promise of co- 
operation there from Rev. Dr. Atkinson and others. There are now 
a large number of Chinese at work on the Western portion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The demands of this enterprise are in- 
_ creasing the Chinese population in Oregon, and in Washington Ter- 
ritory, both by transfer from California and by direct importation. 
They are also increasing in Southern California. In the large cities 
of California their numbers remain about the same from year to 
year. 

It is clear that we cannot reasonably expect to find excuse for 
doing less for these heathen because of any diminution in their num- 
bers or because of having reached all who are accessible. We invite 
contributions specially designating this branch of our work from 
those who are peculiarly interested in it. We beg, also, that our 
Christian brethren and sisters will not fail to remember in their 
prayers these heathen who are in their blindness still and bow down 
to wood and stone in our own land of Bibles and churches. 

Since writing the above, a paper read by Rev. Dr. Mooar before 
the California Association has reached us, from which we can not 
help making an extract : 


“The general hopefulness of the labor in behalf of this people is becoming greater 
every year: ; 

“Tt is a matter for regret that smaller instead of larger donations have been received 
from Californian churches this year than before. It is certainly strange that as the 
work and the expense of it increase, collections and contributions should diminish. 
We must believe this arises from temporary inattention. Especially appropriate is it that 
in the location where the devoted teachers are laboring, the people should encourage the 
Association by large benefactions. 

“As one of the leading organizations for benevolence in our Congregational host, hav- 
ing a noble history, and eminently appealing work, and having also the often and fully 
expressed confidence of our best men East and West, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation should command a peculiarly generous response among all our churches.”’ 
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CONCLUSION, 


In closing this extended review of our work in America, we are re- 
newedly impressed with a sense of gratitude to God for the large 
means bestowed, and for the tokens of his spiritual favor, especially 
in the numerous revivals in our churches in the South. But yet we 
are weighed down with a sense of the need of greater material and 
spiritual help. 

MORE MEANS NEEDED. 


When we consider the vast mass of people in the South—greater 
in numbers than in the great. West—when we think of the alarming © 
proportion of them who can neither read nor write, of the hostility 
of races, of the great responsibility resting upon these antagonistic 
masses, and especially when we see the wide and effectual door 
opened there for Christian culture; and yet how few schools, edu- 
cated ministers, and pure churches they have—so vastly dispropor- 
tioned to what is enjoyed at the West—we can understand that, 
without great increase of expenditure, we shall not, as patriots and 
Christians, do our duty to the South. 

The same is true, though in a less degree, among the CHINESE in 
our land; while among the INnprans, the philanthropic policy of the 
government will be of little comparative value, unless Christian 
teachers and churches shall be multiplied. Greatly increased contri- 
butions alone can meet the responsibilities of the church, and enable 
it to reap the golden harvests for Christ that are waving around us, 
calling for the sickle and the “ harvest home.” 

The hopeful sign under God for such increased contributions is the 
awakening of the churches to the efficiency and feasibility of syste- 
matic benevolence. This plan, so blessed to the giver, is the guaran- 
tee that the liberality of the church may in some good measure be 
developed. It is like the voice of spring, reaching not the few stately 
trees or favored spots of land, but starting into activity every rootlet 
and bud in the whole spiritual world. 

Realizing, with other benevolent societies, the value of this plan, 
we commend it to the distinct consideration of this meeting, and to 
the prayerful and practical action of every friend of Christ. 


SPIRITUAL REFRESHINGS. 


We but reécho the voice of all missionary societies when we utter 
our prayer for a season of spiritual refreshing from on high. The 
whole church needs it, that its benefactions may be systematically 
and copiously poured forth, and that they may be given in a spirit 
that will carry with them the divine blessing. 
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All our missionary work, as well as the churches, need this effu- 
sion: 

1. The anti-slavery discussions of the last forty years were a John- 
the-Baptist call to repentance, which was followed by the war laying 
the axe at the root of the tree. Then came the Christ-like mission of 
teachers and ministers, instructing the emancipated slaves; but the 
full gospel blessing will not be reached till the Pentecostal baptism 
shall fall upon teachers, missionaries, and people, quickening all ac- 
tivities, and giving them a power that shall bring forth new-born 
souls, not by scores and hundreds, but by thousands upon thousands ; 
that shall break down all walls of caste-prejudice, so that there shall 
be no blacks and no whites, no North and no South, but when all 
shall be one in Christ Jesus; and when Africa’s redeemed sons shall 
return to spread spiritual life and light over her long-darkened and 
desolated ljands. 

2. In like manner, the incoming peoples—infidel, semi-infidel, and 
papal—from Europe, and the heathen from Asia, headed by the Chi- 
nese, should not only be welcomed by our rich soil, equal laws, and 
free schools, but their coming should be to a Pentecostal Jerusalem, 
that they, out of every nation under heaven, might hear the Gospel, 
sent home to their hearts by the power of the Holy Ghost, so that 
they may dwell among us, eating their meat in gladness and single- 
ness of heart, or, like the eunuch, returning baptized and instructed 
in the divine word, may bear the precious gift to the lands whence 
they came. 

8. Especially is this needed for the red-man of our forests. A new 
world is rising around him, coming out of the chaos of crime and 
cruelty, and it needs not only the power of the Government to fix the 
firmament of law, order, and justice, but also, and above all, the 
divine voice to call the man into existence, and the divine spirit to 
breathe into him the breath of spiritual life. 

We ask that special prayer be made for this object in all the de- 
votional exercises of this anniversary, and that supplication be offered 
throughout the churches until the Spirit come in power. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 


OF THE CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS UNDER THE CARE OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION IN ITS SOUTHERN FIELD. 


Number of churches.........-... ie beiede “ecw un den weeeen 51 

“  MINISGETE « co os <6 en bi based ss wee eee ees ee 47 

> . © church members. < cs sss kces ees i; wal cn eee 2,917 

“ . added during the year.........<<. Pee er oe 

Chartered institutions............. +2 Swseabeeeannen iv<aeae 7 

Graded schools with Normal departments...............+6-- 21 

COMMON-BONOOIS..... si. cs ecscpedes boeewees eed edegie dR eane 69 

Total number of Ministers, Missionaries, and Teachers..... 346 

a a ** pupils enrolled...... ere. Eee 15,208 

Number of Students in Theology..............-000- ae Sere 34 

. r " “« College COUrae .:. 5 ccccseadesns dienes 46 

. $¢ <3 p Preparatory....... sie atnee os 

6 ” ” “ Normal: Coane ss isieasicia a 

es. - " ‘¢ Commercial and Industrial Course.... 63 

oes ** Sabbath-school scholars..... cones ede esadet Heaees 8,809 
: NAMES, LOCATIONS, ETC., OF PRINCIPAL SCHOOLS. 


CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


*Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va.—Num- 
ber of teachers, 10 ; number of pupils, 133. Boarding accommoda- 
tions for 125 students. | 

*Berea College, Berea, Ky.—Number of teachers, 138; number of 
pupils, 263. Boarding accommodations for 125 students. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.—Number of teachers, 12; number 
of pupils, 370. Boarding accommodations for 100 students. 

+Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.—Number of teachers, 9; number of 
pupils, 178. Boarding accommodations for 150 students. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.—Number of teachers, 9; number 
of pupils, 205. Boarding accommodations for 100 students. 

Tougaloo University, ‘Tougaloo, Miss—Number of teachers, 7; num- 
ber of pupils, 226. Boarding accommodations for 120 students. 

Straight University, New-Orleans, La.—Number of teachers, 15 ; num- 
ber of pupils, 413. No boarding accommodations. 


GRADED AND Normat Scuoozrs. 
Williston School, Wilmington, N. C.—Value of property, $9000; 
number of teachers, 10; number of pupils, 525. — 


* The titles of the property in the case of the institutions marked with a * are in a Board of 
jocal Trustees, and not in the American Missionary Association. é 
+ The titles of the property in the case of the institutions marked with a + are™partly in 
Boards of Trustees and partly in the Association. 
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*Washburne Seminary, Beaufort, N. C.—Value of property, $1500 ; 
number of teachers, 3; number of pupils, 267. 

Avery Institute, Charleston, 5S. C.—Value of property, $22,000; num- — 
ber of teachers, 10; number of pupils, 317. 

Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 8. C.—Value of property, 
$4000; number of teachers, 1; number of pupils, 100. 

Lewis High-School, Macon, Ga-Vales of property, $12,000; num- 
ber of teachers, 6 ; number of pupils, 518. 

Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga.— Value of property, $12,000 ; number 
of teachers, 10; number of pupils, 731. 

Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga.—-Value of property, $10,000; number of 
teachers, 6; number of pupils, 434. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala— Value of property, $20,000; num- 
ber of teachers, 2; number of pupils, 135. 

*Swayne School, stwomery, Ala.—Value of property, $15, 000 ; 
number of teachers, 6; number of pupils, 612. 

*Lincoln School, Marion, Ala.—Value of property, $5000 ; number of 
teachers, 5; number of pupils, 300. 

Trinity School, Athens, Ala.—Value of property, $3000; number of 
teachers, 2; number of pupils, 163. 

Burrell School, Selma, Ala.—Value of property, $7000; number of 
teachers, 8; number of pupils, 500. 

Howard School, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Value of property, $8000; 
number of teachers, 3; number of pupils, 368. 

Le Moyne Normal and Commercial School, Memphis, Tenn.—Value 
of property, $15,000; number of teachers, 9; number of pupils, 
291. 

Norma: School, Lexington, Ky.—Value of property, $8000; number 
of teachers, 4; number of pupils, 280. 

Ely Normal School, Louisville, Ky.—Value of property; $20,000; 
supported by the city during the past year. 

Union Academy, Columbus, Miss.—Value of property, $2000; num- 
ber of teachers, 10; number of pupils, 376. 

Barnes Institute, Galveston, Texas.——Value of property, $10,419; 
number of teachers, 4; number of pupils, 183. 

Rio Grande Seminary, Brownsville, Texas.——Number of teachers, 3. 

Normal School, Pine Bluff, Ark.—Number of teachers, 3 
of pupils, 157. 

*Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo.—Value of property, $33,500 ; 

number of teachers, 3; number of pupils, 236. 


; number 
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INDIANS. 
y 

THE past year has shown with increasing Jelearness the import- 
ance and necessity of the present policy of our government toward 
the Indians. It is a policy of peace and justice, and should have the 
hearty Christian cooperation of all the friends of the Redeemer. 

The progress of civilization, and the development of the spirit of 
individual and national enterprise, are fast destroying the value of 
the hunting-grounds of the Indians, as a means for securing their sub- 
sistence. If, in this vital crisis, they are not met in the spirit of sim- 
ple human justice, on the part of the government, with subsistence 
during the transition from a nomadic to an agricultural life; and in 
the higher spirit of Christianity, on the part of the friends of humani- 


ty and religion, with a supply for their intellectual, moral, and spirit- 


ual necessities, it will be strange if God’s judgments do not through 
them fall upon the nation. 

The following facts are derived mainly from the report of Secretary 
Smith : 

The Association has had assigned to its care by the government, 
four Indian agencies: the Skokomish Agency, Washington Territory ; 
Chippewa Agency, Minnesota; Lake Superior Agency, in Wisconsin ; 
and the Menomonees, Oneida, and Stockbridge Munsees, at Green- 


Bay, Wisconsin. In all these agencies there has been an earnest at- 


tempt for the amelioration of the condition of the Indians. In none 
of them has it been fruitless, and at several points the results have 
been very gratifying. 

The Skokomish Agency in Washington Territory, Edwin Eells, 
agent, had under its care at the last census 960 Indians, mainly com- 
posed of two tribes, the Clallams—about 650, and the Twanas— 
about 300. Only the latter live on the reservation, and but about 
half of these are found there regularly. 

The government appropriations, in addition to the agent’s salary, 
are as follows: 


For support of boarding-school and pay of teachers. ..$2500 
For carpenter, farmer, and blacksmith, each....... ae 206 
For physician and medicineS.......ccceccccccesens . 1200 
Bor interpreter... sss ss +vicds uuce eee ees eee ee ee 


Of the appropriations for school, $1200 is for teacher and assistant, 
and $1300 for subsistence. The boarding-school, at the last report, 
numbered fifteen, and applications were received for a greater num- 
ber than the appropriation can support. The small number on the 
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| reservation leads the agent to doubt the expediency of sustaining a 
| missionary there who has not a government position. 
| Regular Sabbath services have been kept up during the year, and 
the small audience-room, holding about fifty persons, is generally | 
full. 
Mr. Eells says that during the last year the confidence of the In- 
dians has been gained, and labors for their christianization can be 
‘ put forth with much greater prospect of success than could have been | 
a year ago. The Indians who live on the reservation are half-civi- 
lized, work well, wear good clothes, and some have comfortable 
houses. But they have imbibed some of the vices as well as the vir- ) 
tues of the whites. There is, however, more improvement than he a | 
had expected—slow, indeed, but steady and marked. | 
Among the Oneidas in Wisconsin there has been no marked | 
change. The tribe has been agitated over the question of the allot- | 
ment in severalty of their lands, as yet without satisfactory result. 
The educational and religious work seems to move slowly, as it 
has for the last ten or fifteen years. 
Among the Menomonees of this agency, numbering 1370, there 
has been a marked advance. Through the effort of their agent, Rev. 
William T. Richardson, their pine was saved from grasping specu- 
lators, and the Indians themselves had been persuaded to undertake 
| the work of bringing their logs to market. The plan succeeded ad- 
' mirably, and 2,000,000 feet were ready for sale in the spring. It is 
hoped that some of the funds from this pine may be made available: 
for additional school privileges among this tribe. The aggregate 
products of their little farms were, of corn, 2100 bushels; oats, 565 ; 
rye, 419; wheat, 300; potatoes, 4000; turnips, 900; beans, 450. 
They have cut 510 tons of hay. They own, of cattle, 120 head; 
horses, 115; swine, 275. They have made forty tons of maple- 
sugar, worth ten cents per lb., and have gathered of wild rice 10,000 
lbs., worth ten cents per lb. ; have gathered 300 bushels of cranber- 
ries, worth $2 per bushel; caught and sold furs worth $6000. They 
have received for work done at the government farm, saw and grist 
mill on the reservation, $3500; for labor at lumbering for agent, 
$3100; for labor performed in grading railroad, and for outside lum- 
bermen, in cutting and driving logs, about $12,000; making an 
aggregate of $18,600 of cash labor performed, besides their building, 
clearing land, raising crops, making sugar, gathering rice and cran- 
berries, and hunting for furs. 
Of the Stockbridge Munsees, more than half have declared their 
 . intention to become citizens. 
At the Lake Superior Chippewa Agency in Wisconsin, (Major 
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Clark’s,) an effort has been made to concentrate the different bands 
of Chippewas in that State on one reservation, near the old mission 
ground at Odanah. By an act of Congress, several bands were au- 
thorized to sell their lands, the proceeds to be used for civilizing 
purposes at Odanah. But the love of old hunting-grounds has 
proved stronger than any inducement for a removal, and the Indians 
have declined to sell these reservations. Valuable pine-timber 
standing on them, however, can now be sold, and the proceeds used 
for civilizing purposes. 

As yet, the great mass of these Indians are unreached by any civi- 
lizing influence. They are so scattered that three of their reserva- 
tions the agent has not been able even to visit. Among these there 
is no farmer, nor school, nor religious work of any kind. At the St. 
Louis Reservation, at Lac Cour Oreille, and on the north shore of 
Superior, there are 1500 Indians. A mission-school ought to be es- 
tablished at each of these points. 

The account of the progress among the Indians that have been 
within his reach in Major Clark’s agency is very gratifying. The 
Indians are steadily coming to undertake manual labor, and engage 
in the same pursuits of life as the white people around. The ques- 
tion of the civilization of these Indians may be considered settled. 
Not that the work is done, but that it is so well begun, that nothing 
short of criminal neglect on the part of the government and friends 
of the Indians will allow of a failure. 

Among the Chippewas of Minnesota, numbering 6000,-the year 
has been eventful. The murder of eight persons in the vicinity of 
White Earth Reservation, by some straggling Pillagers, caused great 
excitement among the citizens on the border, and aroused .a feeling 
of hostility to the Indians quite generally throughout the State. 
Two of the murderers are under arrest, awaiting trial. 

We quote directly from Mr. Smith : 

There is another side to the picture. The Indians have cheerfully 
allowed the arrest of those charged with murder, even when the 
suspicion was very slight. In July, the sheriff of Crow Wing County 
came to White Earth, and arrested two Indians charged with mur- 
der. I gave permission for their arrest, on the promise of a fair 
trial, and the Indians went off readily in the sheriff’s wagon, on my 
promise to them of protection and justice. They were taken 150 
miles away to a jail in Brainerd, and in a few days the jail was 
broken open by a mob at midnight, with, as I believe, the guilty con- 
sent of the sheriff, and the Indians were taken out and hung. For 
this lawlessness there has been no redress, and probably there can be 
none. 
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One year ago, two Indians were shot dead for no other offense 
than that of camping on a white man’s ground. I have tried to 
secure the arrest of the murderers; but with a white man’s jury, and 
the white sentiment of Minnesota, there is no redress for this out- 
rage. It is a painful confession to make to these Chippewas, that I 
was utterly powerless to secure them justice in this matter. 


It is difficult to make a general statement respecting the condition 
of the Chippewas in Minnesota. At only three points has any thing 
been attempted by way of education or civilization, namely : White 
Earth, Red Lake, and Leech Lake. There are some 800 Indians at 
White Earth, 1000 at Red Lake, and 1500 at Leech Lake. The re- 
mainder of the Minnesota Chippewas are scattered through the 
northern portion of the State, mainly at White Oak Point and Sandy 
Lake, on the Mississippi River, and at Mille Lac and Pembina. 


The work at Leech Lake is mainly limited to a school of twenty- 
five or thirty pupils. The success of this school among the Pillagers 
has been sufficient to warrant a large increase of educational outlay, 
and to show plainly enough that Pillagers can be reached through 
the school, ifin no other way ; and, if nothing can be done with this 
generation, the next can be saved, if the proper appliances are used. 
The condition of the Pillagers, as a whole, is deplorable enough. 
They have a small reservation, with here and there small patches of 
hard-wood timber, entirely inaccessible, except by a boat on the lake, 
and made ready for the plow with great expense and labor. They 
have but a small fund for farming purposes, and have made almost 
no beginning to live from the soil. By the proclamation of the Go- 
vernor of the State, they are forbidden to leave the reservation, while 
the game on their own lands would not subsist them one week. They 
can not begin to furm without help. Thus they have the alternative 
of starving, or running the risk of violating the governor’s proclama- 
tion. An appropriation for civilizing purposes for these Indians 
seems imperative. 

At Red Lake, the school opened by Miss C. E. Sibley has been 
attended by about thirty pupils. Want of conveniences and the dif- 
ficulties of a strange language being considered, the progress of the 
pupils has been satisfactory. The Indians are interested in the school, 
and want very much to have it enlarged to a boarding-school, and 
have pledged $1000 for this purpose, if their pine can be sold. 

When Mr. Wright first came here, the old chief said there were 
but four men who worked the ground like squaws ; now there are hun- 
dreds. Indeed, there are few of these Indians who are not glad to 
work upon land, or in any way, for wages. Years of toil and faith 
on the part of these missionaries in former times have results, at least, 
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In civilization, though apparently little in the spiritual advancement 


of the people. 

These Indians are very enthusiastic for house-building, and are 
making good progress in farming. “They have raised this year 6000 
bushels of corn and 3000 bushels of potatoes. They ask that they 
may have religious education and training, the same as at White 
Earth. Rev. H. A. Stimson, of Plymouth church, Minneapolis, who 
was present at their council in September, pledged $150 toward a 
chapel, for them. The Association hopes to secure an additional $300, 
sufficient to complete it. With this chapel, a boarding-school, and 
such assistance as government can furnish them, there is no reason 
to doubt the results of five years’ labor at Red Lake. It will not 
civilize and christianize the tribe, but, with God’s help, it will fairly 
start them on the way. I am satisfied that the question respecting 
these Indians is simply one of continuance and patience in well-doing, 
both by the government and Christian friends. 

The Pembina band has made no improvement during the year, and 
there is very little prospect for them as long as they live off of a 
reservation. <A single incident shot a ray of light into the surround- 
ing darkness of this tribe. During the payment, we were spending 
the Sabbath at Pembina. Early in the morning, an ‘Indian, half-clad 
in civilized garments, came to ask baptism for two of his children. 
We were inclined to put him off, not: supposing that he had any 
conception of the meaning of the rite; and proposed, instead, to 
have services in the camp with such of the Indians as wished to at- 
tend. Getting the best interpreter to be found, who proved to be a 
French Catholic half-breed, we went to his wigwam, and found a 
small company of men, women, and children, gathered for Sabbath 
worship. When the Catholic interpreter found we proposed to make 
him a medium of Christian teaching, he deserted us; so we were left 
alone in the congregation, without any power of communicating with 
the worshipers. The Indians, seeing our dilemma, brought out their 
prayer-books, and began the Episcopal service themselves. They 
could not read a word; but the book seemed to help them, and, as 
near as I could judge, they went through with the ordinary service 
which is read in White Earth chapel, in Chippewa. Some three 
years ago, two of these Indian families spent a winter in White 
Earth.’ They sang, repeated the Commandments, the Lord’s Pi rayer, 
and the Creed, and responded in the worship most appropriately. 
We found there were about thirty who had joined themselves to- 
gether, and were known as the Christian Band. We had no longer 
any hesitation as to the baptizing of the children, and Rev. Mr. Fay, 
of Minneapolis, on the Board of Visitors, took the children from their 
mother’s arms, and gave them in baptism to her Saviour. 
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This company live in the northern part of Dakota, on Turtle 
Mountain, 100 miles west of Pembina. I recognized the leader in 
the worship as the man who came to me the day before, and asked 
the price of a mowing-machine. I told him probably a machine 
would cost at Pembina from $100 to $150, and he immediately took 
out $100, which he had saved from the annuity payment of himself 
and family, and commissioned me to buy him a machine. I tried to 
persuade him not to invest so much—his little all—in a machine 
which would be so liable to break and become useless; but he said 
he could work a mower, was going to raise stock, and would rather 
have a machine than any thing else in the world. In reply to my 
further pressure, he added that the $100 was his own money, and he 
wanted a mowing-machine. Three years ago, he took with him two 
calves from White Earth. They are his oxen now, with which he 
expects to do his mowing. Is it not a great pity that that band of 
thirty enlightened ones should be left alone, surrounded by the. 
heathenism of Turtle Mountain ? 

Of the Indians at Mille Lac and White Oak Point, some 1600, 
nothing can be said, except that they are without instruction, and in 
their present surroundings seem to be without hope. 

Wauire Earta.—The report of this Reservation is even more grati- 
fying than that of last year. The movement, so well begun, has 
gone forward with scarcely a check. 

Seventy-five houses will be completed during the season. About 
one half of these are for Indians who are removed from other places 
in the State, and the remainder are for families who have hitherto 
lived in wigwams on the Reservation. : 

The school buildings have been enlarged by the addition of a boys’ 
dormitory, and the erection of a chapel. Seventy-five boarding 
pupils can now be accommodated in this school. Two of the teachers 
are supported by the Association. 

The Episcopal church on the Reservation has nearly doubled its 
membership during the year, and now nuinbers one hundred com- 
municants. 

The physician, the blacksmith, the farmer, and miller, with their 
wives, are all true missionaries. An industrial school and sewing 
society have been started among the women. 

A new steam saw-mill has been erected, and 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be sawed during the season. The work of this mill is mainly 
done by Indians. The destruction of the crop by grasshoppers has 
been a serious blow to the civilizing effort. Last fall, the Indians 
prepared their ground for the spring crop. Their seed was sown in 

good time with every prospect of a fine harvest, when the army of 
grasshoppers swept the fields bare. This leaves them at the beginning 
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of a cold winter with very little in store; and instead of the argument 
which we hoped to draw, from fifty to two hundred bushels of wheat 
to a family, for another year’s increased tillage, we are obliged to 
meet this disappointment, and endeavor to inspire them with suffi- 
cient hope to try again. 

Happily the large amount of labor required for preparation for re- 
ceiving Indians, removed from other points of the State, has called 
for an unusual amount of labor, and has given them opportunity to 
earn wages during the summer. | 

The ambition of the Reservation now is to have frame houses and 
raise stock. Between twenty-five and thirty Indian families have 
oxen and wagons, and others have different kinds of stock, making a 
total of not less than five hundred head of cattle on the Reservation. 

There have been many visitors at White Earth during the year, 
and no one has gone away without a new impression as to the pos- 
sibility of civilizing Indians; and indeed it would be difficult to 
understand how a person could visit their farms, mill, school, and 
church, without being convinced that the problem of civilizing In- 
dians, is the proper appliance of means to an end. Believe that the 
Indian is capable of improvement of heart and mind, and act accord- 
ingly, and the work is done. The labor may be severe and the time 


‘long; but whether the Indian can be civilized is no longer a question. 


The only question is, will the government make the reasonable appro- 
priation, and the church exercise reasonable faith and Christian love. 
Minnesota herself could better afford to pay the total expense of the 
Chippewa Agency annually, than to allow this barbarism in her bor- 
ders to continue. It is no time now for the churches to fall back. 
President Grant has put them to the front, and the year’s work has 
demonstrated the feasibility of the campaign. It must be pushed now 
all along the line. For the six thousand Chippewas in Minnesota 
there areschool privileges for only about a hundred children. Of the 
eight district Reservations of the State, only three have any attempt 
of any kind for civilization or Christianity among them. Practically, 
four. thousand of these Indians are untouched by any influence of the 
whites, except those in whiskey-shops and lumbermen’s camps. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


JAMAICA MISSION, WEST-INDIES. 


Brainerd.—Rev. John Thompson, Mrs. Thompson; John McLeod, assistant. 
Mannings Hill.—Under charge of Mr. Thompson; John L. Kelly, teacher. 
Chesterfield.—Rev. C. B. Yenning, Mrs. Venning. 

Brandon Hili,—Rev. 8. B. Wilson, Mrs. Wilson. 

Providence.—Under Mr. Wilson’s care. 

Hliot.—Under Mr. Thompson’s care. 

Richmond.—Miss Lucy A. Woodcock, teacher. 


CHURCHES. 
ei | le. 
MEMBERS. ADDITIONS. | REMOVALS. | | 2 
| sj ats | we | E ConTRI- 
Name. a | = 2183 | w@ | O& | Burtons. 
ion | 1 4 gg tien. | 8 lg 
S$iai2\S12 Sigeissis| . |. 
Slo olf |s lSoiaiZiualis| 6 | 6 
Se S/H IY RAIARM || 4 Ie 
Brainerd—Rev. John Thompson. BA! 119 173) 8| i119'4/0| 2 6 | | £1000 
Manning’s Hill ‘ * 26, 39 65) 4 1651/0) OF 1 | | 1000 
Chesterfield—Rev. C.B.Venning. | 103 | 120; 180; 303 93 
Brandon Hill—Rev. S. B. Wilson. | 80 14 | $150 00 
Providence— ‘ xg ” ee 46, 2 1/3 | £900 
Eliot—Rev. John Thompson...../19| 31 50 | na: Se. S | 800 
BRAINERD. 


Rev. Mr. Thompson reports the death of four members of this 
church during the year, and the addition of eight on profession of 
faith, and one restored. He says: 

*‘Tam glad to say that our congregations here are good; both Sabbath and day-schools 
are well sustained ; the word of God is listened to with good attention, and several per- 
sons have applied for fellowship with us, some of whom we hope to receive at our 
next church meeting,”’ | . 

The trials the church has sustained, he thinks, have been blessed 
to them, and are leading the people to more entire reliance on Divine 
aid. 

MANNING'S HILL. 

Mr, Thompson says: 


**T am glad to be able to speak with much comfort and hope of the church at Man- 
ning’s Hill.”’ 

He reports that four members have been received on profession of 
faith, and one restored. Others had applied for admission, two of 
whom would be received at the next communion. 

The day-school is well established, and is now receiving govern- 
ment aid. 
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ELIOT, “ 


The necessity of rebuilding the church at Eliot has embarrassed the 
missionaries’ labors. After alluding to this, the pastor says: 

‘* Yet I am hopeful of the littla.church. Now that the chapel has been rebuilt, and is 
in a fair way to completion, the congregation thickens up, and the Sabbath-school is 
well attended, both by children and adults. This gives me much comfort, and I hope 
that God in his mercy may call many souls to himself through Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion. Most of the teachers are young persons, who grew up under the care of mis- 
sionaries early | in the field. We now reap the fruit of their labors, thank God, and take 
courage.’ 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Mr. Venning, the pastor of this church, has been an invalid during 
much of the year. He forwards the statistics of the church, showing 
a generally prosperous condition. The church and congregation have 
contributed toward the support of the ministry, £11 6s. 6d.; for 
station purposes, £10 15s. 3$d.; for the Freedmen in the United 
States, £2 2s. Od.; and for other benevolent objects, an aggregate of 
£30 3s. 943d. 

Mr. Wilson, forwarding the report of Mr. Venning, says: 

‘* The church at Chesterfield is prospering in almost every thing. It is gratifying to 
see, notwithstanding their minister is an invalid, and can merely guide, how well every 


thing moves. It shows that his labors in the past have not been in vain, and must be 
very cheering to him, now that his work on earth is almost done.’’ 


BRANDON HILL AND PROVIDENCE. 


These two churches and stations are under the care of Rev. S. B. 
Wilson. The church at Brandon Hill, like that at Eliot, have been 
compelled to renew their church building. Their Sabbath services 
have, therefore, been for the most part at Providence station. Mr. 
Wilson, in his August report, says: 

“7 am happy to report that our neat chapel is so well under way that we soon shall be 
able to use it; and that the people are very earnest and active in helping iton. They 
have contributed about $150 in money, which, considering their circumstances, is 
doing very well. They have also had a great deal of heavy work to do in bringing the 
material for the chapel to the ground. They say they are striving to have the building 
completed, that they may be able to attend service in it again.”’ 


The promise of spiritual growth, Mr. Wilson thinks, is very en- 
couraging. He says: 
‘‘ We have seen things in the past to make us rejoice, and feel that the blessing of 


God was upon us; and we hope he will bless us more abundantly, and that we shall see 
even better things.” 


Of Providence, Mr. Wilson says: 


‘‘T have enjoyed my labors this year very much, and have felt that God has blessed 
his truth to the little church there. Only two members have been added to the church, 
and one member restored; but an inquiring class has been formed, from which some 
will soon be gathered. The congregation has‘been unusually good. The Sunday-school 
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was closed for six months, in consequence of the absence of the teacher, and the Sun- 
day-school suffered because of it, but the teacher has returned, and the school recom- 
mences with this year.” 


RICHMOND. 


The school at Richmond, under the care of Miss Woodcock has 

; numbered fifty pupils, and they have made very satisfactory pro- 
gress, giving the teacher great encouragement for the future. 

In review of the general work, the Secretary of the Mission writes: 


“Judging from the reports given the last meeting of the (Mission) Association, I 
should say that things were looking bright at nearly all the stations. It is true, our 
laborers are few; but we feel that God is with us, and we expect to see good accom- 
plished in his name.”’ 


MENDI MISSION, WEST-AFRICA. 


Missionaries.—Rev. George P. Claflin, Mr. D. W. Burton, Mrs. Claflin, Mrs. Burton, 
Mrs. M. M. Mair, Miss Emily Beeken, Miss Emma 8. Porter. 
Under Appointment.—Rev. J. K. Billheimer, Mrs. H. L. Billheimer. 
. Native Assistants.—Rev. George N. Jewett and wife, Samuel Goodman and four 
others. 
Stations.—Good Hope, on Sherbro Island; Avery, on the Bargroo River; Liwani, on 
é the Boom River. : 


Rev. G. P. Claflin, Miss Emily Beeken, and Miss Porter have re- 
turned to this country during the year, on account of impaired 
health. The two latter will not probably return to Africa; Mr. 
Claflin expects to rejoin the mission in January, accompanied by his 
wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billheimer have had some experience in missionary 
labors in Africa. They will sail at the earliest opportunity. Mrss 
Billheimer has been pursuing a course of medical studies, with 
special reference to Africa as a field of labor. 

The reports concerning the spiritual condition of the mission 
throughout the year have been in general favorable. At the Avery 
Station, notwithstanding the absence of ministerial help, some of the 
prayer-meetings have been of surpassing interest, people speaking in 
them in the Mendi, the Sherbro, and the English language, and the 
power of the Lord evidently present to convince of sin. Some of the 
native Christians are reported as doing their best to carry on the 
work of ‘the mission in towns around Avery, and the truth is thus 
carried into places that would not be otherwise reached. 

At Good Hope, five persons were admitted to membership in the 
church on profession of faith, at the communion season in April. 
The mission has much confidence in regard to them. The joy ex- 
pressed by the missionary on hearing one and another say, with 
evident sincerity, they had found Jesus, can be likened only to the 
joy in heaven, of which our Saviour speaks, over “one sinner that 
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‘and Africa can hardly be over-estimated. In our Southern institu- 
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repenteth.” It is a joy, however, accompanied with anxious watch- 
ings, labors, and prayers that the new-born souls may walk in the 
truth, adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour, and recommend- 
ing the love of Christ to their heathen neighbors. Only those who 
comprehend the nature of heathenism can appreciate an anxiety that 


would be overwhelming, but for trust in God. 


SENEHU. 


Last December, the country about Liwiini, being somewhat dis- 
turbed by war, Mr. Claflin visited a portion of country, some fifty 
miles from Avery, never before trodden by a white man. He visited 
nine barricaded towns, and several villages, in all of which, except the 
three villages nearest Avery, the Mendi language was spoken; and 
when the people heard him speak to them in their own tongue, their 
surprise and joy were very great. At nearly every town and village 
he was urged to tarry and teach the people, “for,” said they, ‘* you 
can speak our language.” We will allow Mr. Claflin to tell the story, 
slightly abridging it. He says: 


‘‘The fame of the white teachers had preceded me, and everywhere I met with a 
pleasant reception, and was treated with honor. The extension of mission-work among 
them met with very general favor. The chiefs of several large towns assembled at 
Senehu, and nearly every one seemed to hail with gladness the prospective coming of 
teachers. The king, who has reputation as a man of progress and righteous judgment, 
is specially solicitous. He said, ‘It is my heart’s desire that teachers come and instruct 
us;’ and again, when I spoke te him of the requirements of God’s word, he said, ‘I 
have need of instruction ;’ and again, ‘I desire that they instruct us, and we change 
our way to that which is acceptable to God.’ Senehu is a large barricaded town. 
Another town is to be built at its side this dry season. People from towns two days 
distant will come in numbers to dwell there. It is comparatively healthy, and is the 
centre of influence over a large section of country. The chief will be favorable to the 
teachers, and build a house for school and worship. I deem Senehu an important place 
to occupy. Many entreated me not to tarry long away, but to return and dwell there. 

‘* Here, then, I submit the case. As a central position, it seems important, perhaps 
more so than any occupied by our mission. The people speak good Mendi. Could you 
have seen the interest they manifested, I think you would have been drawn toward 
themasI was. Making due allowance for their desire to ‘ hear and tell some new thing,’ 
enough still remains for encouragement. But where are the teachers? Shall echo 
only answer ‘where,’ while countries are open, and people with one voice bid them 
weleome ? Who comes in the name of God ?”’ 


On Mr. Claflin’s return, if the condition of the country remains un- 
changed, he will commence missionary labors at this place. Before 
leaving this country, Mr. Claflin will visit some of our institutions 
in the South, to awaken an interest in behalf of Africa as a field of 
missionary labor, and to give such information to those already look- 
ing in that direction as will facilitate their preparation for it. 

The importance of a close connection between our Southern work 
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tions there are probably not far from fourteen thousand young men 
and women, under Christian training. Probably no equal number 
of institutions can be found that have more clearly before them, as a 
direct object, the training of their pupils-for humanity and the ser- 
vice of Christ. 

Numbers of these pupils, with hearts touched by the love of Christ, 
are brought under Christian instraction, to learn how best to minister 
to others the blessings of which they are first partakers. To prepare 
for this work at home, is, with slight change, to prepare for the same 
work in Africa; but they need to learn the great demand for mis- 
sionary work there. The wants of the home field are daily before 
them; the wants of the foreign field, like the objects of faith, need 
to be made known in order to develop in them that rounded Chris- 
tianity that will everywhere strive to alleviate human suffering, and 
direct human guilt to the fount of cleansing. 

Turning to Africa, we find that of its myriads of people only the 
smallest number have ever heard the story of the Cross. Yet Africa 
is t6 be given to Christ with the other nations of the earth. How, 
thén, is it to be done? In large portions, bordering on either coast, 
white men can not be depended on for the work. Malaria has drawn 
a cordon along it that forbids. Her own children are to be made 
the special agents in her redemption. Upon them, trained first in 
the school of affliction, then made free by one of the most costly 
sacrifices recorded in the history of the world ; borne upon the hearts 
of Christians, and educated for the work by their liberality, must fall 
the missionary mantle. They are to go forth in the spirit of Christ, 
with all their warm emotive nature, to spread the Gospel over their 
native land. Africa, despoiled of her children, must again receive 
them, clothed with the garments of salvation, and bearing in their 
hands the blessings of a Christian civilization. The white man must 
aid in the work of preparation, but God’s temple will there be built 
mainly by her own children. 

In the providence of God, special facilities for forwarding this 
work have been placed in the hands of this Association. It holds a 
permanent fund of $100,000 to be used only in Africa, and it has 
maintained there a few outposts. In God’s good time the millions of 
slaves in ourland were freed, and their education confided to us more 
than to any other organization. Peculiar responsibilities accompany 
such peculiar opportunities, and if neglected, they will be followed 
by peculiar condemnation. | 

The training in our schools, largely designed to encourage the in- 
dustries of life, gives special fitness for the work in Africa. Indica- 
tions are not wanting that the introduction of the Gospel into parts 
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that for a long period subsisted by the slave-trade, must be accom- 
panied by examples, as well as teachings,. of the industries of 
civilized life. Other things being equal, the first Christian body that 
shall introduce into Africa a considerable number of missionaries of 
agriculture and the useful arts, who shall be, at the same time, mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel of Christ, and be the former because of the 
latter, will be honored of God as the agency of the Gospel’s earliest 
great triumph there. 

The eyes of some of tle pupils in our southern schools are being 
opened to this work, and seeing “ men as trees walking,” and seeking 
for clearer light, they are inquiring, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” or, responding to the voice of God, “ Here am 1; send me.” 
The very best facilities must be afforded them. Weconfidently hope 
the time is near when we shall show a completed connection between 
our’ work in the South and in Africa, in the actual transfer of 
laborers. 

A native African, a spiritual child of our mission, is now teaching 
Hebrew in Straight University, New-Orleans, while completing his 
course preparatory to the ministry in his native land; and we hope 
he will soon return there in the fullness of the Gospel of Christ, pre- 
pared at once to speak to his people, in their own tongue, of the won- 
derful work of God. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Makawao, Hamakua, and Kula. 
Missionaries.—Rev. J. 8. Green; Mrs. A. C. Green. 


This mission, though under the care of the Association, receives 
very little aid from its treasury, being wholly sustained at the Island. 
Rev. J. P. Green, who, at the date of our last report, was an assistant 
of his father, has removed to Oahu, leaving his father, J. 8. Green, 
now past his seventy-fifth year, the only ordained missionary at Ma- 
kawao. He will have accomplished thirty years of missionary life at 
Makawao, if spared till February next, at which time he proposes to 
make out a fuller report of this mission than henowsends. He says: 


‘The year has been to me one of trial, First, because of the painful decrease of my 
people. Most of my staid, God-fearing, sin-hating brethren of Makawao have passed 
away. I can not but hope it is well with them. Others, and some intelligent members, 
have fallen away from the truth, and are now dishonoring God. Secondly, on account 
of the state of education—the schools having passed under control of government, 
which does not of late do any thing for the children of my district. Thirdly, from the 
decrease of missionary labor,’’ (consequent on the removal of his son.) 


Mr. Green reports very earnest efforts; on the part of some men in 
office, to repeal the law restraining the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
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the native Hawaiians. If these should be successful, which there is 
reason to apprehend, the speedy depopulation of the island of the 
natives is imminent. On the other hand, the friends of temperance 
in the legislature were active, and a bill had passed one house, mak- 
ing the liquor-dealer pecuniarily responsible to the injured party for 
losses or damages that could be traced as the result of his sale. 

Nochange is noticed in the condition, or membership, of the church, 
leaving the record much as last year. The English services continue, 
with an average attendance of thirty-five; but no church of foreign- 
ers has yet been organized, owing first, to the small number whose 
continuance could be counted on; secondly, because of the variety 
of denominational views among them; and thirdly, because of Mr. 
Green’s anxiety to unite them in communion with the native Chris- 
tians. 


SIAM MISSION, BANGKOK, SIAM. 


Missionaries.—Rev. D. B. Bradley, M.D.; Rev. C. B. Bradley; Mrs. Sarah B. Bradley 
and Mrs. Mary Bradley. 


Mr. Graham resigned his connection with the mission in February. 
Mr. C. B. Bradley and wife, whose appointment was announced in 
our last report, reached the mission in January. He enjoyed the rare 
opportunity of commencing his labors by preaching in the Siamese 
language the first Sabbath after his arrival, and continued to do so for 
the six months reported. 

The latest advices from Siam do not speak encouragingly of the 
reforms promised by the king. He seems, indeed, to have no heart 
for the superstitions of Budhism, and no liking for the support of the 
multitude of its priests; but he does not carry out the expected re- 
forms in religion and government. Polygamy and slavery still re- 
main with undiminished strength. 

The Book of Daniel, translated by Mrs. Bradley from the Hebrew, 
is being printed on the mission-press. Translations of Jeremiah, and 
some other parts of the Old Testament, are now under revision, and 
nearly ready to print. 

Of the $4946.79 expended for this mission, $2612 are paid from the 
earnings of the printing-press. | 

The committee regret not to be able to report conversions and ad- 
ditions to the little church at this mission. The faith of these mis- 
sionaries and of God’s people is still greatly tried ; but the strength- 
ening of the mission, by the addition of one who enters immediately 
upon the work of preaching the Gospel, without the delay of learn- 
ing the language, renews our hopes. 


LIST OF LIFE-MEMBERS 


ADDED DURING THE YEAR. 


? 


Ackerman, Herbert N., West-Medford, Mass. 
Adams, Miss Agnes C , Westport, Ct. 
Adams, Alfred G., Castine, Me. 

Adams, Alfred P., Castine, Me. 


Adams, Rey. Edwin A., North-Manchester, Ct. 
Adams, Miss Mary Parker, Manchester, N. H. 


Adair, C. S., Osawatomie, Kansas. 

Adair, Mrs. Mary, Madison, Neb. 
Aikman, Charles, Brooklyn, E. D , N.Y. 
Albertine, Ernest T.., Hanover, Ct. 

Alcott, Mrs. Jane M., North-Greenwich, Ct. 
Alden, Miss Fannie A., Newark, N. Jd. 
Alexander, Mrs. Caroline, Raymond, Wis. 
Allen, H. W., Jr., East-Windsor, Ct. 
Allen, John B., Leominster, Mass. 

Allen, Mrs. Louise E., Leominster, Mass. 
Allen, Merril, Hanover, Ct. 

Anderson, Alexander, Newark, N. J. 
Annis, Mrs. Cordelia, Springfield, Mass. 
Atwood, William A., Killingly, Ct. 


Bailey, Frank, West-Brookfield, Mass. 
Ball, Silas V., Sunderland, Mass. 
Bancroft, H. L., Millbury, Ct. 

Bangs, Lucia, Ware, Mass. 

Barber, Emma E., Plato, Ohio. 

Barber, Miss Evagene M., Harwinton, Ct. 
Barber, Milton A., Perry Centre, N. Y. 
Barnes, Mrs. Anar H., Sacket’s Harbor, N. Y. 
Barnes, Mrs. Josephine, Olivet, Mich. 
Bartlett, Julia May, Avon, Ct. 

Bartlett, Philip Solden, Avon, Ct. 
Barstow, Dea. Henry B., Hanover, Mass. 
Bates, Rev. 8. L., Newbury, Vt. 

Bean, Chauncey, Binghamton, N. Y. 
3eers, Edwin, Weston, Ct. 

Benedict, Frank C., Perry Centre, N. Y. 
Benedict, Wm. 8., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Bennett, Thomas, Green Bay, Wis. 
Benton, Dea. R. G., Nunda, [I]. 

Benton, Wm. W., Mendon, III. 

Bement, Frederick Z., Sunderland, Mass. 
Billings, Mrs. R. 8., Dalton, Mass. 
Bingham, Mrs. Mary H., Rockville, Ct. 
Bixby, Rev. J. P., Norwood, Mass. 
Bixby, Mrs. Rev. J. P., Norwood, Mass. 
Blake, Mrs. N. L., Clarendon, Mich. 
Blatchford, Edward Williams, Chicago, Il. 
Blinn, C. D., New-Milford, Ct. 

Bolcom, James 8., East-Douglass, Mass. 


Bothwell, Mrs. Eliza, North-Brookfield, Mass. 


Bothwell, Sylvander, North-Brookfield, Mass. 
Boyce, Mrs. Harrriet H., East-Orange, N. J. 
Boynton, Wm, B., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 
Bradley, Dea. James M., Orford, Iowa. 
Bradley, L., Racine, Wis. 

Brandenstein, W. A., Green Bay, Wis. 
Branin, Clark D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bridgman, J. L., East-Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brigham, Edwin G., Rockville, Ct. 

Bristol, Almon, Fulton, N. Y. 

Brodt, Mrs. John Henry, Dansville, N. Y. 
Brooks, N. D., Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary H., New-York, N. Y. 


? 


Buck, Miss L. M. C., Killingly, Ct. 

Bull, Rev. Richard B., West-Brookfield, Mass. 
Burnap, Eliza M.. Townshend, Vt. 

Burnap, Samuel, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Burnham, Mrs. D.538., Milford, N. H. 
Burnham, F., Charles City, lowa. 

Burnett. James, Killingly, Ct. 

Burr, William H., Westport, Ct. 

Burrage, Henry M., Medford, Mass. 
Burton, Rev. George, Portland, Oregon. 
Bushnell, - iss Sarah E., Johnsonville. Ohio. 
Byington, Rev. Swift, Exeter, N. H. 


Canfield, Master Robert M., New-Britain, Ct. 
Campbell, James, North-Manchester, Ct. 
Carpenter, Ebenezer, Attleborough, Mass. 
Carpenter, Dea. Jahaziel, West-Andover, Ohio. 
Carpenter, Miss Jennie L., Wells River, Vt. 
Carter, Mrs. J. I.. Tewksbury, Mass. 
Carver, Dea. Lyman, Churchville, N. Y. 
Catlin, Miss Eliza M., Harwinton, Ct. 
Chadbourne, Samuel R., Medford, Mass. 
Chapman, J. M., Wheaton, Ill. 

Cheever, Ellen Tyler, Worcester, Mass. 
Cheney, Mrs. George W., Manchester, Ct. 
Church, Henry H., Vershire, Vt. 

Clark, Miss Florence W., Illinois Grove, Iowa. 
Cline, Mrs. Cornelia M., Avon, Ct. 

Cobb, Miss Catherine V., Washington, D. C. 
Coley, Dea. David L., Westport, Ct. 
Colborn, Dea. Enoch J., Hollis, N. H. 
Collins, Miss Abbie, Medway, Mass. 

Conant, Edward P., Gurleyville, Ct. 

Condit, Mrs. Phebe, Wittenberg, lowa. 
Cone, Miss Mary W., Manchester, Ct. 
Conkling, Rev. B. D., Hudson, Mich. 

Cook, Mrs. A. B., Tully, N. Y. 

Cooke, Samuel Mills, Granby, Mass. 

Crosby, Mrs. Abel C., Milford, N. H. 
Crossman, Franklin 8., Thomaston, Ct. 
Cummings, John W., Ware, Mass. 
Cummings, Joseph A., Ware, Mass. 
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SHRMON. 


THE CHURCH -TAUGHT BY THE WORLD. 


-~By REV. E. P. GOODWIN, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


“For the children of this world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light.”—-LUKE 16:8. 


THis story does not read as if it were two thousand years old; 
rather like the last telegraphic paragraph from New-York, or the last 
city item of a Chicago morning paper. 

.This steward was a marvel of shrewdness. He would have made 
a first-class confidential clerk or cashier of our time. <A large pro- 
perty to handle, evidently, and doubtless a fat salary with it. Then, 
as so often now, speculations, fast living, embezzlements; and, to 
hide the waste, falsifying of accounts, lying balance-sheets, and all 
that. And, in the end—apparently just when he fancied himself 
secure, his tracks all covered up—a thunderbolt of discovery and 
disgrace and impending ruin! But, being caught, he was not such a 
simpleton as to blow his brains out, or tap an artery, or take poison, 
after the fashion of the Orient. He was shrewder than that. His peril 
no sooner flashes on him than the way of escape flashes too. He is 
not going to be driven to work, nor to beg, after his wines and luxu- 
ries and idleness; not he. And so forthwith he summons his em- 
ployer’s debtors, puts their bonds into their hands, tells this one to 
alter his and make it half, that one to cut his down a fifth, and so on 
through all. And that done, he is ready to be put out of office, as 
well he may, with a score of houses holding their doors wide open 
for his welcome. 

In this steward’s sagacity lies the point of the parable. Our Lord 
does not at all commend the conduct of the man; it is Azs lord who 
does that. What Christ aims to emphasize is the text-fact, that the 
children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light; that they are more far-seeing and inventive, bolder in con- 
ception, more absorbed in devotion, more persistent in endeavor, as 
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respects things temporal, than Christian people are, as respects things 
spiritual. And the pith of the application I understand to be this: 
that, while Christian men are to condemn the motives and spirit of 
men of the world, and stand aloof from all their questionable under- 
takings and policies, they are bound, nevertheless, to so far imitate 
them as to project their gospel plans with as much cléar-sightedness 
and grasp, and bring to their prosecution as much tact and persist- 
ence and energy as mark men’s worldly schemes. 

I call you to note, therefore, two or three points as to which this 
worldly wisdom challenges our imitation; and, first, as to the 
breadth and largeness of the conception of what is attainable with 
which it inspires men. The fact is manifest to all observation. So 
prodigious is the self-estimate that men raise under this worldly in- 
spiration, that on every side it breaks out in glaring conceits, ego- 
tism, presumption. And not seldom we find here the reasons for the 
unsuccess and wretched failures in which many men’s schemes issue. 
They overrated their ability, grasped after things beyond their 
reach, 

Nevertheless, it holds true that these high self-estimates, these 
glowing conceptions of results deemed realizable, have to do power- 
fully in developing men; and do, in fact, give a scope and grandeur 
to their enterprises they would otherwise never have. It is mainly 
@ man’s belief in the possibles that kindles his ambition, brings out 
the full measure of his energies, and holds him unflinchingly to the 
task of realizing his thought. And the noticeable thing is, that this 
worldly spirit rarely starts a man with a low ideal of what he can 
achieve. No matter what his calling, the feeling raised in him is, 
that with a fair chance, he can stand, in due time, abreast of the 
foremost. Find me the man who will confess that he never expects 
to be more than a second-rate farmer or carpenter or mason! Why, 
you can not insult one of these innumerable hosts that fill all the 
places of toil, even the man that carries a hod, or drives shoe-pegs, 
quicker than to call him a second or third-rate workman. Even a 
boot-black will take fire at such an imputation. And that servant-girl 
who should frankly admit that she could not cook and wash and 
iron worthy of a place at the head of the whole sisterhood of domes- 
tics, would be a curiosity, to say the least. 

And so through all the vocations. Did any one ever know, on his 
own acknowledgment, of a second or third-rate doctor or lawyer or 


business man, of whatever branch? And where shall we go to find © 


that citizen of the great republic who has not some time felt that, if 
the opportunity were given, he could do good service in making or 
mending tariffs, shaping the legislation of Congress, clearing up 
these muddles of finance and reconstruction; and could, on occa- 
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sion, give the President wise counsel, and even take a turn to profit 
in holding the national helm itself? And there is no harm in men’s 
thinking thus, provided they are doing their utmost to make good 
their purposes. The truth is, that there are multitudes of men scat- 
tered through all the callings and professions, who are, in all but the 
name, the peers of those in highest repute. And they have the best 
of rights to claim their place, and press their way to it; while, polit- 
ically, it needs no arguing to make clear that there are thousands 
of citizens—and not all of one complexion either—who are just as 
competent to be representatives, senators, cabinet officers, presi- 
dents, as the most of those who, in our day, have filled such places, 
or are likely to. And they have the right to so think, and to per- . 
suade others with ballots in their hands to think likewise, if they 
can. 

Doubtless there are mischiefs outgrowing from such a spirit, when 
not wisely limited and controlled: But, whatever these, it remains, 
that out of this spirit comes that determination, that devotion, that 
energy, which carry men on and up far beyond what they would 
else attain. It is this that makes master-workmen out of appren- 
tices, bank presidents, railway superintendents, managers of great 
corporations, millionaires, out of boot-blacks, plow-boys, clerks, un- 
derlings of every grade. 

But this spirit of profound conviction that’ grand things are 
within reach, universal as it is among men of the world, is one that 
rarely characterizes Christian people. Their prevailing witness 
about themselves is, with rare exceptions, one of disparagement. 
They have so few gifts, their early life was so unfortunate, they are 
so hedged about with obstacles, that there seems to be nothing at- 
tainable worth mention. They do not want the world to look at 
them, their growth, their consistency, their graces, their joys, for its 
illustrations of discipleship. They shall esteem it, in fact, a kind of 
marvel if they—such wretched worms of the dust, such halt and 
blind and fruitless believers—are at last let in at the portals of the 
city. Such testifyings are so common that they constitute a kind of 
unwritten prayer-meeting liturgy, whose wailings are in all the 
churches. Indeed, Christian people, when they talk of their hopes 
and prospects, not seldom run themselves so far down, down, down, 
as spiritual nobodies, that a telescope would not find them. 

Hence it comes that men, who would take it as an insult to have 
the suspicion raised that they were any thing less than first-class 
mechanics or traders or bankers or business men generally, have no 
scruples whatever about confessing that they are disciples of a very 
low grade. They are always seeing visions of the grandest possibili- 
ties on the world-side, and being fired with ambition to realize 
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them; while, on the Christ-side, the films grow thicker over their 
eyes, or nothing more offers than the old, narrow, scant, forbidding 
outlook, which it makes their hearts ache to think about. And so 
they continually compact growth and mightiness on this side, and 
dry up and wither on that. The result is—and this is the saddest 
thing pertaining to the matter—that their confessions of spiritual 
littleness and barrenness are largely true. While they stand, multi- 
tudes of them, at the head of their callings and professions, unsur- 
passed for the clearness of their understanding, the scope of their 
purposes, the foresight, tact, sagacity, energy with which they pro- 
ject and consummate their schemes; they are, nevertheless, little 
more than spiritual dwarfs. And tbis not at all, observe, in the 
sense of being untruthful, dishonest, or in any wise unprincipled ; 
but simply as being undeveloped. . They have never made enough 
of their spiritual calling to get out of the swaddling-bands and cra- 
dles; and, of necessity, they are puny in thought, experience, acti- 
vity, every thing. 

Of course, every true disciple is to measure his possibilities by 
the gospel standard, and not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think. But that does not hold him back to an inferior 
development. On the contrary, it sets before him an ideal that 
dwarfs into insignificance all human conceptions; for it is nothing 
less than the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. And in 
order to his realization of such an end, this gospel calling supplies to 
him the indwelling and tuitions and helps of the Spirit of God. 
Surely, with such an ideal, and such conditions, it is not too much to 
ask or to expect that every disciple shall achieve as much for Christ, 
in development and efficiency, as he would for himself without God’s 
calling and help. 

I observe, further, that the same fact, as to the superiority of 
worldly wisdom, obtains as respects the enterprises in which men are 
associated. Here, as with the individual, the world’s schemes infi- 
nitely outmeasure those of the church. The world-spirit makes 
nothing of submarine telegraphs, tunnels through mountain ranges, 
transcontinental railways, ship-canals, rebuilding a burnt city in a 
year, and the like. The greater the obstacles, the bolder its plans, 
the more fruitful its ingenuity, the more lavish its expenditures, the 
more determined and persistent its efforts, and, I may safely add, 
the grander its success. 

Where, now, are our great Christian enterprises with which to 
match these which the world shows on every side? ‘The best we 


can show are our mission-boards, with incomes that, all told, would 


hardly build one of a dozen lines of railroad, or bore a respectable 
gimlet-hole into the Sierras. Hardly one of them has received so 
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much this last year as, in the same time, well-nigh a score of men 
in Chicago have each put into stone and brick and mortar. And 
most of these church treasuries, in spite of all the singing of “ Coro- 
nation,” and praying for the millennium, on the part of the people— 
some hundreds of thousands of them—keep up a dolorous cry about 
bankruptcy. So we have a few colleges and theological seminaries 
that are supposed to represent Christian convictions as to the im- 
portance of giving men a thorough training for the Master’s service. 
But, this side the Alleghanies, there is hardly one in a single deno- 
mination that is not to-day a sort of starveling: its professors living 
on salaries that a second-rate book-keeper or mechanic would scorn ; 
its book-shelves empty, its cabinet empty, its dormitories scant and 
cheerless; its whole career very like a beggar’s struggle for crusts 
enough to keep body and soul together. And this, sometimes, with 
Christian men under their shadow, or within sound of their chapel- 
bells, who measure the prairie they own by the-mile, and reckon 
their ten per cents on bonds and mortgages by the thousand. 

Facing the facts, friends, our modern Christianity may well hide 
its head. In all that makes up largeness in conception and plan, in 
devotion to the end sought, and in surrenders, costs, and struggles 
to secure it, the men of the world are far beyond us. While we are 
groaning over our dime collections, to furnish home missionaries, or 
churches, or Bibles for a new territory, they pour out their capital 
like water, build a railroad into the heart of the domain, and are 
scattering infidel books and tracts on the wings of the wind, stocking 
mining-gulch and lumber-camp with cards and dice and whisky, and 
have a devil’s harvest of skepticism and lust and crime ready for our 
coming. We get the fathers and brethren together, after cautious 
canvassings over the expediency of the thing; gét out the statistics 
of the givings of the churches, and debate whether it be feasible to 
plant the gospel banner in another heathen empire. Meantime they 
of the world see a line of steamships plying to its ports ; and, before 
the first Bible starts, have whole shiploads of idols—manufactured, 
perhaps, under the eaves of our sanctuaries—on the ground, and 
have their fortunes half-made out of coolies and opium. 

I tell you, brethren, we must plan and do larger things, must get 
more nearly abreast of the world in its march, or all our repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer will not signify. I know that selfishness is a 
mighty motive. But surely it is not for us to allow that it is a 
mightier force of inspiration and achievement than the love of 
Christ. No! Standing under the cross of Calvary, wedding to our 
lips the prayer taught us of Him who hangs thereon, and that takes 
all the world into its sweep, consecrated by the very blood that 
drips on us, in gifts, possessions, and possibilities to the end he 
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sought, and with destinies of souls hanging on the measure of our 
plan and our devotion, it is not for us to yield to men of the world 
the palm of leadership. It is ours, instead, to demonstrate mastery. 
When the love of Christ truly inflames us, and his thought and life 
shape, as they ought, our thoughts and lives, we shall. And, as 
compared with what we plan and do, the world’s projects and en- 
deavors will be as the plans and doings of Alexander and Cesar and 
Napoleon to those of Christ. | 

But I note, further, that the men of this world are wiser than the 
children of light as respects the management and use of capital. 
How to make little become much, and that at the fastest rate; how 
to stop leaks and wastes ; how to invest to most advantage ; how, in 
short, to turn and multiply capital, is the great study everywhere. 
And men have pretty nearly reduced the matter to an exact science. 
They can figure up, almost to a farthing, the probabilities of profit 
in any of a dozen different lines of investment. Bank stock, railway 
stock, insurance stock, merchandise, coal, lumber, real-estate, all 
have their precise market value, as openings for making money. 
And every capitalist, every business man of any considerable means 
or ambition, has his own clearly-defined policy and method of busi- 
ness, running through every thing, from purchases or sales down to 
advertisements and postage. And he works it with the utmost 
vigilance, with his eye upon every part and every movement, to 
make sure that nothing miscarries, that no opportunity is lost. And 
to make surer of this, prices-current lie on his table, and are renewed 
every day; confidential directories, interest-tables, bank-returns, 
real-estate plats fill his drawers; and, not unlikely, a nest of clock- 
work hangs against the wall, to tell off hourly .or half-hourly how 
stocks go in New-York, or the markets rule in Liverpool. And by 
such exhaustively wise management, and the zeal that is yoked to 
it, success comes, and comes often on a grand scale. 

But how little of this in things spiritual! Take the whole round 
of church expenditures: the building: of houses of worship, and the 
paying for them and keeping of them in repair; the securing of min- 
isters, and the paying of their salaries; the payment of church 
debts ; and, over all, the development of the benevolences and acti- 
vities of chursh members, and what is more notorious than the 
utter lack of any thing like the wisdom or sagacity or good sense 
with which men of the world manage their business? We read the 
parables of the pound and talents and of the sower, and have no 
lack of exhortations for each other to bring forth thirty, sixty, an 
hundred fold. But to actually grapple the problem in a business 
way, and bring to its solution the same intenseness of thought and 
clearness of penetration and force of judgment that we do to the 
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management of a farm or an insurance company or a bank, and thus 
work up and compel a rich harvest, is how seldom done. 

Not to speak of the so-prevalent unwisdom among Christian peo- 
ple, of locking up capital in wills for ten, twenty, or more years, 80 
that the beggars pinched for all that time on crusts may have a 
great feast in the end—provided they do not starve to death mean- 
while—not to speak of this, compare, for example, the way in 
which our chief enterprises are carried on with the way in which 
men manage theirs. They find, often, that the cost of doing busi- 
ness on a small scale is proportionately larger than it would be if 
the business were increased. A man can farm a hundred acres rela- 
tively cheaper than he can fifty. A competent superintendent can 
as well and as cheaply look after a hundred employees as fifty. A 
trifle more coal or wood under the boiler will drive double the num- 
ber of looms, It is cheaper to buy in New-York or Boston $100,- 
000 worth of goods than $20,000. Not only are the traveling ex- 
penses less in one trip than in five, but special discounts and freight- 
rates can be had which it is a great object to secure. And, because 
of such facts, men are constantly buying| more land, building new 
factories, and advertising for partners who can put'in capital enough 
to realize the success which is plainly within their reach. And this 
is often the truest economy. 

But how little of such a policy on the side of those charged with 
urging on the kingdom! Where is the publishing society that could 
not issue twice or thrice its present amount of books and tracts, 
with a very slight comparative increase of expenses, and with a very 
decided reduction in the cost of the individual volumes or pages ? 
And where is a disbursing agency of Christian givings that could 
not handle quadruple the moneys it now receives without enough 
additional cost to be worth taking into account? The truth is, as to 


not-a few of these organizations, that the expense of their adminis- 


tration, compared to the amounts they receive, is so great as to raise 
serious doubts among their best friends whether they ought not to 
be either consolidated or given up. No business enterprise, certain- 
ly, would dare to make their exhibits and then go before the com- 
munity soliciting investments. 

But the policy seen here appears generally in the conduct of 
Christian schemes. There is hardly a college or a theological semi- 
nary in the land—certainly not in the West—that could not educate 
double or treble the number of students 1+ now has with the equip- 
ments already possessed ; and do it, too, at cheaper rates, not to say 
with increased efficiency. It would take no more professors, cost 


-nb° more expenditure of brain-power, to graduate fifty ministers of 


the Gospel every year at Oberlin and Chicago than to graduate ten. 
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And our Home Missionary Society, with its present board of sec- 
retaries and other subordinate officers, could as well occupy every 
available point im all this mighty West, and stock these new States 
and Territories with gospel workers, as to send a missionary here, 
another there, a hundred miles away, and wait till it gets more 
means to fill up the gaps. 

So the American Board would not have to add a single employee, 
further than a clerk or two, to its working-force, to send out ten 
missionaries for every one that goes, and to occupy fifty or a hundred 
new fields for every one now taken up. Indeed, when Bibles and 
missionaries go as by the cargo, and we get far enough toward the 
‘millennium to plant colleges and theological seminaries on heathen 
soil oftener than once in a century, we shall find the costs relatively 
coming down instead of going up. 

To go a step further in this showing: In every business there 
come times and seasons when it is felt that special energy must be 
exercised, special efforts made. There are golden opportunities 
when new fields of traffic or speculation open, and new demands are 
hence raised, new necessities developed. And men say, “It is now 
ornever. If I can only get the start, get my goods into the market, 
I can distance all competition. Or, if I can raise the money for this 
investment, make this purchase, my fortune is made.” 

Sometimes the matter shapes itself thus: “If I do not make a 
bold push now, increase my capital, get through this pinch, it is all 
up, and what I have risked is gone, to the last dollar.” And, acting 
on such foresights, men pour out their money like water; and when 
they have not got it, resort to every conceivable expedient to bor- 
row it; and pay, often, their two, three, even five per cent a month, 
and, not unlikely, a snug bonus besides. And, in many cases, a grand 
success demonstrates the wisdom of the reasoning. 

But how slow we are to use such a philosophy in spiritual things! 
It takes five years, at least, of careful scrutiny to settle it whether a 
Christian college, proposed in the heart of a great State filling fast 
with infidels and free-thinkers and papists, is a wise undertaking. 
And it takes ten years more to so persuade Christian people of its 
usefulness that they will give’ it crumbs enough from their tables to 
insure its life. And when one of the great societies sees a new open- 
ing, and wants fifty or a hundred thousand dollars more than usual 
to improve it, a good many more disciples have grave doubts than 
rejoice, and begin to draw their purses. We have, it is true, within 
a few years, built a fleet of two Morning Stars to make use of our 
missionary opportunities among the South-Pacific islands. And, not 
impossibly, the child is born who will see three quarters of a million 
of dollars expended yearly, by the American Board, toward the con- 
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version of nearly a thousand millions of pagans and rejecters of the 
true Gospel. But money poured out to make the most of gospel 
openings, as it is to buy shares in diamond fields, or stocks on Wall 
street—Christian men borrowing it, in order to let no opportunity 
slip—who has faith enough to look for such things ? 

Yet, to some such devotion in Christ’s behalf does the text-thought 
hold us. Phrase it as we may, the prime question of our steward- 
ship must always be, in substance, How shail we make the most of 
our capital? How plan and give and pray and labor as to realize 
the largest possible results? Any adequate answer, whatever else 
it may involve, must emphasize indispensable conditions: the use of 
the same forethought and enthusiasm, the same quickness to see op- 
portunities, and the same energy in turning them to account, by which 
the wisdom of the world is stamped and its successes achieved. 

If any object that this is miscalculating the forces of the kingdom, 
making too much of the human factors and too little of the divine in 
gospel work, I answer that both the Master and the Word are re- 
sponsible for such a putting of the case. Men of the world, with, 
their wisdom singly, are not to surpass us with God’s added to our 
own. The one pound becomes ten, not by God’s use of it, but by 
ours. He gives the increase, but Paul must plant and Apollos 
water, and they must do the best that lies in them. God gives no 
hundredfolds where the plow stops in the furrow, or is left of the 
husbandman to run after its own fashion. Noah’s ark, though God 
is to sail it, must be carefully “ pitched within and without.” WNei- 
ther Noah nor his carpenters must so magnify God as to slight 
their work, and leave uncaulked seams in the roof or below the water- 
line. And, though God fights for his people, Moses and Joshua 
must use their utmost skill to set the battle in array; and the war- 
riors must bring to the conflict all their strength and courage, and 
keep up the struggle, sometimes, till day passes into night, before 
the victory comes. God neither pledges nor gives any triumphs to 
blunders, any successes to negligence. His children must think and 
4 7 love and do with all their might, in order to his largest acceptance 

and use of them and their service. They are to be as wise as ser- 
pents, as well as harmless as doves. : 
Passing now from the argument, I desire to make special applica- 
tion of it to the work of this Association. I wish to press this single 
point, that, judged by the standards of a worldly wisdom, the pre- 
sent is preéminently the ‘golden hour of opportunity for the prosecu- 
tion of the work; and that hence there are the most convincing rea- 
sons why this Association should be at once so endowed with re- 
sources as to be able, in the next twelve months, to double and even 
quadruple the agencies it employs. 
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There are times in Christian warfare when what is needed above 
all else is a battle-cry rung in our ears like that famous telegram 
from Grant to Sheridan—‘ Push things!” And we want it here 
and now, alike because of the victory within reach, and the defeat or 
loss else sure to follow. 

The first reason which I give for the enlargement of the Society’s 
work is furnished by the needs and opportunities of its Indian depart- 
ment. Probably others have not shared my lack of acquaintance 
with the facts pertaining to this field, and my consequent lack of 
interest in what has been attempted therein. I confess that the 
Indian work had, until recently, seemed to me comparatively insigni- 
ficant, and had pretty nearly dropped out of thought in connection 
with the Association. I knew the government had signified its 
desire to inaugurate a new Indian policy—had nominally turned over 
to various religious bodies the appointment of the Indian agents and 
their subordinates. But I had little faith in the carrying out of the 
scheme. The Indian Bureau had been so long and so notoriously 
the worst kind of a political ring, and the amount of patronage con- 
nected with it was so vast, and the whole management, while it was 
so rotten, was so mixed up with party interests, that it did not seem 
possible that the government would dare attempt a radical reform. 
The new policy looked, hence, more like a sop thrown to the lovers 
of humanity and religion, to stop their outcries, than any thing else; 
a flourish of trumpets to quiet their apprehensions, while the old 
work of plunder went on. It would not have surprised me at any 
time to read that this Association and its co-working agencies had 
withdrawn their missionaries and abandoned the field. 

But, instead of that, the government has kept full faith with its 
pledges. The ax has gone to the root of the tree, and the policy of 
reform has been begun in earnest. The denominations charged with 
the work have had every facility offered them, their suggestions 
have been promptly followed up, and now the way is clear, as it has 
never been before, to attempt the evangelization of the Indian. And 
this is why I urge the equipping of the Association to do a greatly 
enlarged work. 

I have said that, for the first time, the Indian field is fairly open 
to the Gospel. I do not mean by this that the government ever 
opposed the sending of missionaries among the Indians; it never has. 
Nor that it ever put restrictions on the establishment of schools or 
churches, or the selling or giving away of Bibles, or the doing of 
any kind of religious work; not at all. But I mean this: that, 
while the door was open to Christian effort, the government em- 
ployed such a policy, and such agents, as not only neutralized the 
whole missionary work, but. almost everywhere. brought it inte 
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positive contempt, planted the worst obstacles in the way of its suc- 
cess, and, in manifold instances, led to the brutal murder of the mis- 
sionaries themselves. 

No man who knows any thing of the constitution of the old Indian 
Bureau, and the history of its administration, needs to be told what 
@ gigantic system of greed, lying, robbery, lust, crime, and every 
other abominable thing it became in the hands of the demagogues. 
It was one huge scheme of plundering the government on one hand, 
and the Indian on the other. What did it signify to the Indian to 
have a pale-face preach to him one day about -honesty and truthful- 
ness and loving his neighbors, and, on the next, to have another lie 
to him by the hour, and cheat him out of half or two thirds the 
value of his furs? What did it avail toward Christianizing this child 
of nature to hear the missionary urge the duty of being virtuous, and 
then have to do with an agent or a trader living in shameless adul- 
tery, and, not unlikely, with the Indian’s own wife? to be called on, 
on the one hand, to put away angry passions and bury the toma- 
hawk, and to have, on the other, a representative of the same Chris- 
tianity madden him with fire-water, strip off'his blankets for pay, 
and, when his means and his wits were alike gone, kick him out of 
doors like a dog, or lock him up in a guard-house, with a bayonet, 
backed. by a bullet, to keep him quiet ? 

Ah! friends, little wonder that, after being deceived and cheated 
and wronged and infuriated, by a deliberate villany that no language 
can overdraw, the Indian became a convert to the gospel of the agent 
and the trader, rather than that of the missionary ; to that which he 
saw practiced, rather than that he heard preached. And little won- 
der that, when with torch and scalping-knife he set himself about 
revenge, he was blinded to any difference among the pale-faces 
through whom the curses came. The result was that, after years of 
wars and patched-up treaties and fresh outbreaks and barbarities, 
Christianity was virtually banished from the Indian territory ; and 
the whole Indian problem was fast coming to be a mere question of 
the time it would take to exterminate the tribes. But, with a spirit 
and a determination that did him credit, second to nothing in his. 
administration, President Grant took the matter into his own hands, 
broke up the ring, and opened the door to a new and better era for 
the red-men on our frontiers. 

The point of significance now is, that the whole Indian question is 
practically committed to Christian hands. For example, this Asso- 
ciation has in charge some twelve or fifteen thousand Indians, 
mainly in Wisconsin and Minnesota. With respect to these, it has 
the selection of all the agents, the appointment of the government 
farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, physicians, and teachers, All the 
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dealings of the government with the tribes are thus carried on 
through the medium of the Association. And the same thing is 
true of the Indians on other reservations, and of the denominations 
having them in charge. 

It is easy to see what a vast improvement this is over the old sys- 
tem ; and it needs no prophet to read the signs of the times, and to 
make clear that the policy of the past four years is to be that for the 
four to come; that on next fourth of March there will be in the chair 
of the vice-president a Christian patriot and statesman, who is a 
vice-president of this Association, as well as of the United States ; 
assured, I repeat, of all this, we may safely declare all these outrages 
and shams done away, never to return. 

And, best of all, now the Gospel may do its work unhindered, and 
with all the helps it desires to urge on its efforts. With agents 
everywhere in full sympathy with its spirit, and many of them zeal- 
ous Christian men; with Christian clerks, farmers, artisans, employees 
of every grade to make common cause of truth, honesty, benevo- 
lence with missionaries and missionary teachers, the work of evange- 
lization can not fail of making a progress hitherto impossible. 

Already the proofs are ample that the work is begun. It stands 
proved that the Indian wii work. Not, to be sure, where a white 
man would starve; not among sand-hills, or swamps, or mountain- 
crags, or on alkali plains that would frighten the growth out of 
white beans. Put an Illinois or even a New-England farmer in such 
condition as some of the Indians have had to face on their reserva- 
tions, promise him an annuity of $20 or $30 a year, and then tell him 
out of that and the proceeds of his farming to build his house, buy 
his mules or oxen, and stock his farm and educate his family, and he 
would strike for Mormondom, or the gold-mines, in less than twenty- 
four hours, out of sheer despair. | 

It is idle to expect progress among Indians without all possible 
helps. You can not work civilization or Gospel into a red-man, nor 
into his family, while he and they live in a bark-hut or a teepee. 
Such a place is a citadel of barbarism. And while the man and his 
family stay there, and sleep huddled together on rabbit-skins steeped 
in filth and alive with vermin, and eat raw fish-entrails upon occa- 
sion, as I have seen them, the barbarism will pull down harder than 
the Gospel will lift up. But unanchor the man, and give him a start 
upward; give him something worth calling a home, and a few of its 
appliances; give him a patch of land with the possibilities of harvest 
in it; give him an ax and a plow; help him to a yoke of oxen, or a 
pair of mules; and then let there be a government farmer and a 
blacksmith and other helpers to advise and cheer and superintend his 
work, and in and through all let the true gospel spirit show itself as 
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the grand, inspiring, uplifting power, and there is no more question 
as to what can be done with an Indian than with a Chinaman or a 
Sandwich Islander. Of course, the work will not be done in a day 
nor a year. The reaper does not follow the plow the same day the 
sod is ripped up and the seed put in. Even our Anglo-Saxon blood 
made a long, hard fight before it accepted Christianity. These tribes 
are savages and pagans. There will be outbreaks, troubles, great 
need of patience, courage, faith. But we find such foes, such needs 
in New-York and Chicago. The same devil and the same Christ 
meet the world over, through all the ages; but the Christ now and 
always is sure to conquer. 

These people want schools, are ready now to make sacrifices to ob- 
tain them. They are ready to welcome the missionary ; and now that 
they have found out what genuine friends of their race they are, they 
desire their coming more and more. No such golden hour has 
ever offered. The doors are all wide open, and for the next four years, 
at least, the Gospel can have unlimited access to all the tribes. By 
every consideration, therefore, of humanity and of civilization; by 
the interests of the borders, subject still to these fearful scourges of fire 
and murder; by the steady decline and sure extinction of these peo- 
ples without Christianity; over all, by the movement of that Gospel 
which unto the end of the earth is the wisdom and the power of God, are 
we called to use our opportunity, and seek the salvation of the In- 
dian. We may not get this generation: possibly their hands are too 
red and their spirits too wild. But we may get the next. And 
thenceforth, past debate, the hunting-grounds would wave with corn 
and wheat; school-houses and churches dot the landscapes every- 
where ; Sabbath bells chime the Gospel of peace from one end of the 
reservations to the other, and the red-man be as intelligent and up- 
right and thrifty and peaceful a citizen as the Celt, or the Swede, or 
the German. And surely, if, as Wendell Phillips affirms, it costs a 
million of dollars to shoot an Indian, it will be good economy to 
make trial for a few years of Bibles instead of bayonets to see what 
can be done for this civilization. 

Of one thing let us be certain. If we fail to use this Association 
and its kindred organizations in the way now open, the Indian’s fate 
is sealed past hope. The politicians will not leave us in the posses- 
sion of this coveted prize, unless we demonstrate our right to hold it 
by the work we do and the results we show. They have tried hard 
to get the control again, and set up the old policy. And if, by 
any failure on our part to be equal to the emergency, they should 
succeed, troubles, hate, war, extinction are inevitable. And the blood 
of nearly half a million of red-men will be required at our hands. 
The second reason which I give for urging now the work of this Asso- 
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ciation with enlarged scope and added resources, comes from the con- 
dition of things among the Freedmen. In whatever way viewed, this 
is an hour of the most critical importance as respects the future char- 
acter and destiny of the colored people. They will not always con- 
tinue to be as docile and impressible and tractable as now. They 
are but just out of bondage, not past the amusement and joy of find- 
ing the lash gone, the shackles struck off, and they their own masters. 
They are as yet overflowingly grateful, recognize us of the North as 
their deliverers, give us their supremest confidence, and are eager to 
have us become their teachers and counselors in their new estate of 
freedom. We can hence do almost any thing with them that we wish. 
They are eager, likewise, to learn; and ten thousand schools opened 
among them to-morrow would be thronged. 

But these possibilities, if unused, will not be always within our 
reach. The very drift of this people’s ignorance and superstition, 
and of the depraving influences constantly at work among them, 
will, if unchecked, soon carry them beyond our control. Those who 
know them best tell us that-the perils to which they are exposed, from 
their low standard of morals, are fearful. And it could not well be 
otherwise. Living always in contact with a so-called Christianity 
that recognized among them no marriage bonds, no sanctity of home, 
ho principles of truth and honor; and that paid for its Bibles and its 
preaching by the sweat and blood of those on whose necks it riveted 
the yokes which Christ came to break—what wonder that, after two 
hundred years of such tuition, these freedmen showed themselves no 
better Christians than their masters? And there is where we must 
take them, and bring speedy helps to bear, or they are lost. 

Naturally enough, drunkenness is no vice, no disqualification for 
church standing: it never was with their owners. And so Professor 
Langston says, in his official report upon their condition, that it every- 
where prevails, and is largely due to the example of the colored 
preachers, And he states that at one meeting he “counted no less 
than twelve colored ministers very drunk.” 

So licentiousness is common. Many of the marriage compacts are 
dissolved by the simple consent of the parties, and not a few of the 
people’s houses are hardly better than brothels. And, of course, with 
such vices, idleness, falsehood, theft abound, and the whole category of 
things sensual and devilish is filled out. And one reason for this lies 
in the utter lack of any. Scripture teaching that is worthy of the 
name. As has been intimated, the colored preachers are quite as ig- 
norant and quite as depraved as the people. Nothing could hence 
be expected of their influence, except to make matters worse. When 
men. exhort their fellows through texts taken from the “book of 
Lot,” they will naturally have hearers who will pray that they may 
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be made “like unto de roarin’ lion goin’ about and seekin’ whom he 
may devour.” The religion that comes of such teaching and praying 
will be little better than downright heathenism. 

All this is, of course, helped on by the hatred of the negro still 
existing in the South—especially among the poor whites—and by — 
the political demagogues who seek to control the colored vote, and 
scruple at nothing to secure their ends. The one class, holding still 
that the black man was made to be a slave, and has no business to 
try to be any thing else, is unwilling to see him rise, and puts all 
possible hinderances in his way; the other, eager only for votes, 
cajoles the freedmen, buys them with bribes, and panders to their 
passions and lusts, and, when it can not so succeed, plays upon their 
fears to keep them from the polls, provides free barbecues and whisky’ 
to entice them away, and, in desperate pinches, uses all knavery, and 
does not hesitate to call Ku-klux gangs to its aid. The great strug- 
gle in the Southern States, ever since the war, has been, over all 
else, a struggle to see which of the two parties should have the 
colored vote. And there is nothing under the sun in the shape of 
flattery, lying, trickery, coercion, villainy, that has not been used in 
the contest, neither party being guiltless. 

The result is a state of demoralization fearful to contemplate, and 
such as, if we do not mightily push the work which this Association 
has in hand, will land the freed people in a state worse than that 
before the war. One such political canvass as this now closing puts 
the work back, I venture to say, fully five years. 

Then, added to this is the certainty that if we do not use our oppor- 
tunity, and use it with all diligence, the freed people will largely 
become Roman Catholics. The papacy sees a grand opportunity, 
whether we do or not, and is doing with its might to draw this people 
into its fold. As long ago as 1866; the Propaganda voted $600,000 
in gold to carry the work on for that single year, and sent: across 
the ocean sixty-six priests to inaugurate the mission. Since’ that time 
Roman Catholic emissaries and laborers, specially trained for this 
work, have been constantly coming into the country, and their num- 
ber has been steadily renewed by missionaries raised up in the 
Romish Church in our own land. 

The danger is a grave one, and appeals with force to every Chris- 
tian. In the nature of the case, the Papal Church with its pictures 
and dresses and music and gaudy trappings and showy ceremonies 
must have peculiar attractions for a people so fond of display, so 
ruled through the senses, so superstitious as the colored race. And 
facts show that these endeavors of the Papists bear fruit. Nine 
tenths of the colored children in the schools of New-Orleans to-day 
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are the children of professed Roman Catholics. Their tracts and 
publications are everywhere to be met with in the South, and they 
claim to have a hundred colored lads now in training for this South- 


ern mission at the headquarters of the Propaganda. 


Depend upon it, friends, we shall need to be in earnest if we save 
these people to a pure Christianity. Their sympathies are with us 
now, and we can mould them as we will. They have no inborn affilia- 
tions with Rome. They know—some of them, at least—that the 
Pope was the first foreign potentate to express sympathy with the 
Confederacy, and that he gave its President his apostolic benediction. 
They have not forgotten the bloody days of July, 1863, when, in the 
city of New-York, Irish papists fired the asylums of the colored peo- 
ple, and with a fiendish delight murdered in their tracks, or hung to 
the nearest lamp-post, every colored man or woman upon whom they 
could lay their hands. , 

The freedmen may be credulous, may be simple, but they know 
their friends, and trust them to the last. We of the Northern 
churches, the representatives of this Gospel of Jesus and of freedom, 
still hold the first place in their esteem, and still have it.within our 
power to anchor them in the true faith. But we must do it while 
the hour serves ; we must do it now or never. 

And the relation of the freedmen to this whole problem of recon- 
struction, with which the government is so vexed, gives great em- 
phasis to this plea for enlarging now the work of the Association. 
Say what the politicians may, it is not a question to be settled by 
legislation nor by arms. I do not doubt that hatred of Northern 
ideas and institutions, bitter animosities toward the government, 
rankle in many a Southern heart. -Witness speeches of Jefferson 
Davis within the year, and witness the proposition made on the 
floor of Congress, by a Southern member, to dig up the bones of. our 


heroic dead sleeping on Arlington Heights, and bury them else- | 


where, that the widow of General Lee might not be offended by the 
sight of their graves on her return to her former home! There are 
live coals enough left of the old rebellion to kindle up a new war 
any day, if it could be shown ‘to be of any avail in behalf of the lost 
cause, 

Sol do not doubt the utterly unprincipled character of many of 
the carpet-baggers. But the cure of the trouble does not lie in get- 
ting rid of Ku-klux clans and carpet-bagger renegades, nor in posting 
a squad of soldiers at every man’s door to enfore order and protect 
life, nor in proclaiming general amnesty. Harmony can only come 
when the two races.out of whose antagonism the conflict grew come 
to have a mutual respect for each other. The colored man must 
demonstrate by his intelligence, his character, his achievements, that 
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he is competent to take care of himself, and capable of being a white 
man’s equal. More; he must demonstrate by what he is and what he 
does that the interests of the two races are identical; that, as a matter 
of fact, as respects muscle, brain, government, religion, every thing, 
his old master can not spare him out of the social compact. The 
real Southron, of course, never believed in any such capacity, any 
such worth, and he does not believe it to-day, and never will till it 
is proved before his eyes. And hence it is that he fumes so over 
negro emancipation and negro suffrage. But he can be convinced. 
And one such demonstration as that given by the school at Atlanta 
to Governor Brown and his associates in June, 1871, will do more 
to help on the real work of reconstruction than a dozen army corps 
distributed through the South, or a whole winter’s legislation of 
Congress. The report of this afternoon well said, ‘‘ You can not pin 
hostile peoples together by bayonets.” And as little can you tie 
them together by resolves and enactments. But give the freedmen 
schools and a pure gospel, educate, train, discipline them, as this 
Association is doing, in the qualifications and functions of citizen- 
ship, and no people will sooner recognize their real quality and their 
real value than their old masters. Give this Association all the 
means of pressing its work which it can use to advantage, and in 
five years such a footing of mutual respect and good-will would be 
established as would guarantee the complete restoration of peace 
and prosperity to the South, and would settle the republic on foun- 
dations that could never be moved. 

The importance of pressing now this educational and Christianiz- 
ing work appears still more from the possible relations of the freed 
people to great national questions which are yet to come up and be 
passed upon. I am no alarmist. I do not lie awake nights bur- 
dened with fears, conjuring up prophecies of disaster to the republic. 
But I confess to convictions that the day is not far off when we shall 
have sides to take and battles to fight on whose issues will turn the 
weal of the nation. These incoming millions of Irish and Germans 
and Swedes and French and what not else, to say nothing of the 
millions of pagans swarming to our western shores, have a meaning. 
They bring ideas, preferences, culture, habits, religions, which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously on their part, must necessitate great dis- 
cussions, must issue in great conclusions. Knowing, many of them, 
no Sabbath, or one every way hostile to ours; knowing no Bible, no 
moral restraints as connected with government; red-republicans or 
communists not a few; infidels, pantheists, rationalists, skeptics, 
papists, more—the problem of their assimilation with us, and of the 
purity and safety of our institutions, assumes a significance which it 
is hard to overrate. 
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As I have said, the: battle-cry has already begun to sound; and 
when the conflict comes, if I do not greatly mistake, the voice of 
these freed people will bear a significant part. If they should join 
the papists or communists or infidels, farewell to the republic. The 
day that witnessed that compact would see the Mene Tekel written 
on its walls, and its glory forever departed. 

- It lies with us to determine whether they shall so decide. This 
Association is doing among these freed people a distinctively Chris- 
tian work, and proposes to do no other. Its schools are all Christian 
schools. It knows absolutely nothing of education which does not 
magnify the Bible and keep it foremost. And this is exactly what 
the colored people want. So fur are they from having scruples about 
the right of the Bible to a place in the public school, that they would 
hardly tolerate a school without it. Their liberty, as they view it, 
is Bible liberty, their hopes Bible hopes. They pray as they study, 
and they study as they pray; and from child to grandsire they covet 
knowledge above all else, that they may be able to spell out for 
themselves the blessed tidings of salvation which this book of God 
was given to reveal. 

If, now, we can provide Christian schools for all this people, and 
Gospel as well, how sure and glorious the results! Give us a decade 
only of such tuition and of such power, and let the battle of ration- 
alism and infidelity and papacy come. With five or six, possibly 
eight, millions of such a people, loyal to freedom to the core, loyal to 
Christianity in every drop of blood, to stand by us, we can face all 
the hordes the devil can bring into the field, and be certain of vic- 
tory. 

The power for good as to the future of our,country which we shall 
secure if we make the colored people our gospel allies goes further 
than this. Our peril lies, as has been said, in.our possible unfaith- 
fulness to the principles of a pure Christianity, and it is far from 
being wholly or chiefly due to the ideas which come in from abroad. 
For the last twenty-five years, the drift of our politicians toward 
demoralization, irreligion, infidelity, has been undeniable; and, as a 
result, there never was a time in the history of the republic when 
judges were so bribed and public journals so prostituted and the 
popular conscience so debauched as is the fact to-day. Witness this 
campaign—now, thank Heaven! almost at its close; a campaign so 
utterly disregardful of truth and decency, so malignant in its per- 
sonalities, so vituperative and libelous and shameless in its assaults, 
that it makes one blush to own himself an American citizen. We 
must have a purer patriotism, a more Christian citizenship, or our 
experiment of self-government will shipwreck itself by its own rot- 
tenness. And, little as we think it,“the freed people offer us a 
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mighty moral reénforcement. I give you a Single illustration: On 
the night before the municipal election in the city of Washington, in 
the spring of 1871, the colored voters went to their places of worship. 
All night long they prayed, and with the first gray glimmerings of 
the dawn they went to the polls, and stood for hours in the drizzling 


rain, waiting in long lines for the time to deposit their ballots. It is 


no figure of speech to say that every ballot went in with a prayer. 


- I agree with Senator Patterson that Cromwell’s Ironsides kneeling 


before the battle, and then rushing into the thickest of the fight, 
offered no sublimer spectacle than these freedmen giving the: night 
to prayer and the first hour of the day to freedom. For these men 
were fighting a battle, not against a single king and a petty despo- 
tism of oppressions measured by his reign, but a battle against the 
wrongs and tyrannies and shames of hoary centuries—the grand 
battle of truth and justice and humanity, and with the destinies of 
their race hanging on the’ issue. 

We have been wont to say that when bayonets think, they are 
irresistible. Lut when ballots pray, there will be no work left for 
bayonets. And, friends, this is what we need—a republicanism that 
Wins its victories on its knees. When, as a people, we pray before 
we vote, and vote as we pray and for what we pray, our liberties 
will be guarded of God and will abide. And the question of the 
hour is, whether we will furnish the Bibles and the schools to these 
freed people, that they may help us make sure of such a future. 

The argument has a wider scope. A vast continent lies in the 
gloom of an almost unbroken night and lifts its cry for help. Who 
shall answer it? Apparently the white race can not, in any conside- 
rable measure. English and American missionaries have sought 
earnestly to set up the kingdom there, but, apart from a single field 
in the extreme south, have done little more than strew the coast 
with their graves. The malaria circles the immense plateaus— 
swarming with millions of cannibals and heathen of every stamp—as 
with a wall of death. But the colored man can brave the perils and 
be safe. And it is a striking fact that,as the freed people come 
under the power of the Gospel, they seem to have an instinctive 
longing to carry the blessed tidings to their fatherland. It is as if 
God had purposely held back the work of evangelizing Africa, that 
her own children might be the apostles of her redemption. 

And, friends, is there not a cry for restitution which we ought to 
heed? Having wronged the negro by two hundred years of unre- 
quited toil and cruelty, do we owe him nothing now? Having 
cursed Africa by the contact of our civilization, cursed her by the 
robberies which the misnamed Christianity of half our land once 
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Surely, with the gyves and the whipping-post and the horrors of the 
middle passage fresh in our memories, and the retributions of a judg- 
ment to come clear in our faith—surely we can not do less than 
give the Gospel of freedom to the children of those we kidnapped, 
and bid them God-speed as, crossing the seas in the very tracks of 
the slave-ships, they bear to their countrymen the messages of peace 
and hope and joy. 

And God’s providence seems_not only to make our responsibility 
plain, but to hold out the promise of double harvest to all our givings 
and our prayers. Saving the thousands here, we shall save the 
millions there; and thus, even in our own day, the desert may come 
to bud and blossom as the rose, and Ethiopia stretch out her hands 
unto God. 

Something such, as I see it, is the opportunity of the hour. If we 
seize and use it, as the world would, we shall not be content with 
fifty or a hundred schools a year, and a halfmillion of dollars. No! 
A thousand schools and a million and a half of money are the least 
we ought to think of. We have been long enough put to shame by 
every cotton-factory and iron-mill of the land. Let us begin to plan 
as befits the things of the kingdom. And let us make our faith and 
our progress commensurate with our plans, and trust God’s pledge 
for the issue. 
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. I. This Society shall be called “THe AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.” 
._ If. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian missionary 
ucational operations, and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our 

ad other countries which are destitute of them, or which present Open and 
fields of effort. 
. JIL Any person of evangelical sentiments,* who professes faith in the 
? Jesus Christ, who is not a slaveholder, or in the practice of other immorali- 
es, and who contributes to the funds, may become a member of the Society ; and 
by the payment of thirty dollars, a life member; provided, that children and 
others who have not seeieated their faith, may be constituted life members with- 
out the oie of voting. ¥ 

Art. IV. This. Society shall meet annually, in the month of September, Octo- 
ber, or November; for the election of officers and the transaction of other business, 
at such time and place as shall be designated by the Executive Committee. | 

Art. V. The annual meeting shall be constituted of the regular officers and 
members of the Society at the time of such meeting, and of delegates from 
churches, local missionary societies, and other codperating bodies—each body 
being entitled to one representative. | 

Art. VI. The officers of the Society shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Re- 
cording Secretary, Corresponding Secretaries, Treasurer, two Auditors, and an 
Executive Committee of not less than twelve, of which the Corresponding Sec- 

retaries shall be advisory, and the Treasurer ex-officio, members. 

ArT. VII. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and disburs- 
ing of funds; the appointing, counseling, sustaining, and dismissing (for just and 
sufficient reasons) missionaries and agents; the selection of missionary fields; 
‘and, in general, the transaction of all such business as usually appertains to the | 
executive committees of missionary and other benevolent societies ; the Commit- 
tee to exercise no ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the missionaries ; and its doings 
to be subject always to the revision.of the annual meeting, which shall, by a 
reference mutually chosen, always entertain the complaints of any aggrieved 
agent or missionary ; and the decision of such referer.ce shall be final. 

:The Executive Committee shall have authority to fill all vacancies occurring 
among the officers between the regular annual meetings; to apply, if they see 
fit, to any State Legislature for acts of incorporation ; to fix the compensation, 
where any is given, of all officers, agents, missionaries, or others in the employ- 
ment of the Society ; to make provision, if any, for disabled missionaries, and for 
the widows and children of such as are deceased ; and to call, in all parts of the 
country, at their discretion, special and general conventions of the friends of mis- 
sions, with a view to the diffusion of the missionary spirit, and the general and 
vigorous promotion of the missionary work. 

: Five members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum for transacting 
usiness. 

, Art. VIIL. This Society, in collecting funds, in appointing officers, agents, and 
missionaries, and in selecting fields of labor, and conducting the missionary work, 
will endeavor particularly to discountenance slavery, by refusing to receive the 
known fruits of unrequited labor, or to welcome to its employment those who 
hold their f2llow-beings as slaves. 


of this Society, and wishing to appoint. and sustain missionaries of their own, 
shall be entitled to do so through the agency of the Executive Committee, on 
terms mutually agreed upon. 

ArT. X. No amendment shall be made in this Constitution without the concur- 
rence of two thirds of the members present :at a regular annual meeting; nor 
unless the proposed amendment has been submitted to a previous meeting, or to 
the Executive Committee in season to be published by them (as it shall be their 
duty to do, if so submitted,) in the regular official notification of the meeting. 


| Art. IX. Missionary bodies, churches, or individuals, agreeing to the principles 


* By evangelical sentiments we understand, among others,.a belief in the guilty and lost con- 
dition of all men without a Saviour; the Supreme Deity, Incarnation, and Atoning Sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of the world; the necessity of regeneration by the Holy ie 
repentance, faith, and holy obedience, in order to salvation; the immortality of the soul; and the 


ow pie ge of the judgment in the eternal punishment of the wicked, and salvation of the 
us. | 
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Tse Twenty-Eicgata Annuat Meetine of the American Mis- 
stonary AssocraTION was held at Clinton, lowa, commencing Wed- 
nesday, October 28th, 1874, at three o’clock P.M. 

In the vacancy of the Presidency, Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D., one 
of the Vice-Presidents, was called to the chair. The meeting was 
opened by reading the Scriptures, prayer, and singing. Following 


these, the chairman delivered a brief opening address, making fitting 
allusion to Rev. Dr. Kirk, late President of the Association. 

Rey. A. J. Chittenden was appointed Scribe, and Rey. J. G. Merrill, 
Assistant Scribe. The following persons were chosen as the Com- 
mittee on Nominations: Hon. Samuel Plumb, Rev. O. Emerson, Rev. 
W. W. Woodworth, and Rev. J. F. Dudley. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read by Secretary Whipple, and 
the Report of the Executive Committee by Secretaries Strieby and 
Whipple. A recess was taken until half-past seven in the evening. 

. Eventne Sxssion.—The Scriptures were read and prayer was 
offered by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D., from Acts 17: 26,27: “And hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation; that they should seek after the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us.” The sermon was followed by prayer by Pres- 
ident Blanchard. 

The following Committees were announced, to which were referred 
the appropriate portions of the Reports: On Financr, Rev. H. L. 
Hammond, Rev. 8S. L. Herrick, and Deacon C.8. Colton. On Epuca* 
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TIONAL WorK IN THE Soutn, Rev. J. Blanchard, Rev. A. Harper, 
and Deacon W. Russell. On Reticrous Work IN THE Soutu, Rev. 
L. T. Chamberlain, Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., and Rev. H. W. Cobb. On 
the Inp1an Works, Rev. 8S. R. Riggs, Rev. O. Emerson, and Deacon 
John Roy. On the CutnesE 1n America, Rev. W. W. Woodworth, 
Rev. John Todd, and Deacon George B. Hopkins. On the Forrten 
Work, Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Rev. E. G. Smith, and Hon. 
hiccnct Plumb. 

Tuurspay Mornina.—The Association assembled at eight o’clock 
for devotional services, led by Rev. J. F. Dudley. The hour was oc- 
cupied profitably 1 in prayer, singing, and remarks. 

At nine o’clock, Dr. Magoun took the chair. The following Com- 
mittee was appointed for the nomination of permanent officers: Rev. 
E. P. Goodwin, D.D., Rev. A. L. Frisbie, and Deacon J. H. Merrill. 

The Report of the Committee on the Chinese Work was read, and 
adopted, after remarks by Secretary Strieby and Rev. Dr. Patton, who 
read an interesting letter from a Chinese convert, Tai Chung, fol- 


lowed by prayer by Rev. 8. R. Riggs. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CHINESE WORK. 


The committee are glad to learn that the efforts of the agents of this Association 
among the Clrinese in California have, under the wise and efficient superintendence of 
Rev. W. C. Pond, resulted in a substantial progress during the year; that there have 
been hopeful conversions, and that Christian young men, Chinese converts, have asked 
for an enlargement of the work, and have shown their sincerity and their zeal by their 
liberal donations for this purpose. 

We commend the action of the Executive Committee in establishing, at the request 
of these young men, the Central Mission of San Francisco, Cal., by the renting and fur- 
nishing of the Mission-House, and they recommend that the enlargement which this 
work still calls for be made as fast as the necessary funds can be furnished. 


The Committee on the Indian Work reported. Remarks were 
made by Rev. 8. R. Riggs, Rev. E. P. Wheeler, Drs. Patton and Roy, 
and Rev. O. W. Cooley ; prayer was offered by Rev. A. L. Frisbie: 
and the report was adopted. ; 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE INDIAN WORK. 


Your committee have carefully read that part of the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee which treats of its work among the Indians. | 

This Association rejoices in the fact of a deeper and more intelligent interest in the 
elevation of the red men. This report gives us the evidence of decided success in the 
working of the present governmental policy, with agents selected by the Christian 
Missionary Societies of this country; the character of the white communities gathered 
about our Indian Agencies is in many cases at least above the average in our white 
settlements. From the changed character alone of agents and employees, much good 
will come to the Indians. 

Six agencies are noted in this report as being in this way placed under the special 
control of this Association. This is quite a responsibility. To provide the best men 
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and women for these ;places involves much thought and anxiety on the part of the 
Secretaries of this Society, but it costs the churches nothing. It is a good in itself; 
but the greatest good is in the fact that it furnishes peculiar facilities for conducting 
more strictly missionary work. In some of these agencies, as the report states, the 
work of evangelization is conducted in part or in whole by other missionary societies. 
But several of the agencies are entirely in the hands of this Association. The .ndians 
are looking hitherward for the good news of salvation, as at present they can look 
nowhere else. This report notices with approbation the opinion of Missionary 
Spees, of Red Lake, that successful efforts to Christianize the Indians must be made 
mainly through the native language. So Mr. Dunster, the first President of Harvard, 
thought and wrote two hundred and thirty years ago. So John Eliot thought and acted. 
So did Roger Williams, and Thomas Mayhew, and the Jesuits in Canada or elsewhere 
among the Indians. So did the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, when they preached to 
every man in his own Janguage wherein he was born. And so do modern missionaries 
think and act, the world over. The child-language on the mother tongue, is the heart- 
language. And the heart-language is that which the Holy Spirit vitalizes and uses 
most readily in conversion. This involves the necessity of special missionary workers 
among all these bands and tribes of Indians. Books, and especially the Bible, are to be 
prepared in every language ; men and women must be found and sent out who will 
devote their lives to the work of Christianizing these wronged red men. And then 
higher civilization depends upon the faithful work of our missionary societies. 

Your committee are of opinion that to meet the demand upon this Association com- 
ing from agencies now in their hands, not less than twelve or fifteen thousand dollars 
should be furnished by the churches the coming year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Secretary Strieby read a paper on the “ American Missionary As- 
sociation and its Work,” having special reference to the recent dis- 
cussions on that subject in the National Council at New-Haven. 
The paper was approved and recommended to be published. 

The Report of the Committee on the Educational Work in the 
South was read, and after slight modifications, was accepted, and the 
resolutions appended were adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Your committee have scarcely any thing but admiration to express concerning the 
educational work of the American Missionary Association. 

The work of primary education for the children of the Freedmen, which the war 
threw on the hands of the Association, must soon pass to the several States. But 
State institutions, North or South, do not usually educate for Christ, and the question 
whether the future educational system of the South, so far at least as the blacks are 
concerned, is to be and remain Christian must largely depend, under God, on this Asso- 
ciation. More especially is this true of the colleges and higher institutions where, if 
anywhere, the children of the emancipated people are to learn the language in which 
the Christian religion was first written. 

Your committee, therefore, rejoice in the educational work of this body as exhibited 
in the report, as one of the stupendous events of modern Christian civilization, and as 
alone and of itself a reward of the toils of the friends of emancipation in their struggle 
against the slave-trade. 

We recommend the adoption of the following: 

1st. Resolved, That we rejoice in the continued prosperity of our educational work, 
and recommend that the Executive Committee omit no reasonable efforts for its sup- 
port and enlargement. 
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2d. Resolved, That we rejoice that the general advice against secret societies given 
at Mt. Vernon, O., by this Association, and since reaffirmed in substance in the A. M. 
A. Magazine, has been well received and generally regarded by our brethren at the 
South, and we here renew that advice in application to our colleges and higher institu- 
tions at the South, hoping that they will carefully exclude the secret college fraterni- 
ties, ag injurious to the best interests of learning and religion. 


The Committee on the Religious Work in the South made its re- 
port. It was followed by remarks from Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, 
Rev. O. Emerson, Rev. H. W. Cobb, President Blanchard, and Rev. 
A. J. Drake. Prayer was made by Deacon Pettengill. ‘lhe report 
was accepted and the resolutions adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Your Committee on the Religious Work of the Association beg leave to report as 
follows: 

We have read with thankful interest the narrative of what has with God’s blessing 
been accomplished during the past year in this ‘most important department and 
field of the Association’s work. Certainly the results have been fully commensurate 
with the labor expended. In the number of new churches planted and of converts 
gathered in all the churches, and of students preparing themselves for Christ’s work . 
as teachers and preachers, the committee discern occasions of hope and encourage- 
ment. 

Your committee’discern also the increased responsibility which every success lays on 
the friends of Christ, With the multitudes of the Freedmen, thus shown to be suscepti- 
ble of true religious impression and education, it is manifestly enjoined upon us to put 
forth our utmost efforts. It is never to be forgotten that the highest object of this 
Association is the conversion of souls to Christ; and certainly the Lord of the harvest 
is summoning usyby the sheaves that are already gathered, to enter more diligently into 
the inviting field. 

We would likewise express our satisfaction in ,observing the methods which have 
been employed in the multiplication of churches, namely, the preaching of the word, the 
gathering of children and adults into the Sunday-school, and the building up of per- 
manent active organizations. Such are, undoubtedly, the true methods of church ex- 
tension. We accordingly recommend the reinforcement and increase of efforts in that 
specific direction. 

In closing, we submit the following resolutions: 

First, Resolved, That the Association renewedly pledges itself, in the faith of Jesus 
Christ and the love of souls, to the prosecution of its distinctively religious work. 

Second, /esolved, That the spiritual successes of the past year among the Freedmen 
by the society, afford increased incentives to the cultivation of that great field. The 
Lord has fulfilled his promises. 

Third. Resolved, That our supreme appeal for support is to bein the name of dying 
souls and in the name of Him who gave his life in their behalf and ours. 


A recess was taken until two o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SxEssion.—The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. 8. L. Herrick. The Report of the Committee on the Foreign 
Work was read, and discussed by Drs. Goodwin and Patton, Secre- 
tary Whipple, and the Rev. Messrs. Cobb and Drake, and adopted. 


ee a . 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN WORK. 


The Committee to whom was referred the Foreign Work of the Association submit 
the following report : 

The effort to carry out the policy adopted a year since, namely, to effect an early trans- 
fer of the work in foreign lands, with the exception of that in Africa, has been only 
partially successful. The mission in the Sandwich Islands has been placed upon an in- 
dependent basis, the mission in Siam relinquished, and the property transferred to the 
only surviving missionary. 

In the Jamaica field, difficulties have been met, which seem to render such a transfer 
for the present impracticable. In the judgment of the missionaries, and of those con- 
nected with the government of the island, the work can not be safely put into the 
hands of any missionary organization now on the island, and the people themselves are 
not yet able to assume its support. 

Furthermore, the work has proved itself too great a success, as respects the stimulus to 
industry resulting from it in a marked degree, the increasing desire for knowledge, the 
steady elevation of moral sentiment, and, above all, in the conversion of souls, to allow 
of its abandonment. 

The committee, therefore, recommend that the appropriation of $3,000, asked for by 
the missionaries, be granted, and the work continued until the day of transfer or of 
self-support clearly opens. 

The Mendi field is to be congratulated upon the signal progress of temperance, and 
the adjustment of tribal difficulties that have hitherto greatly hindered the work. The 
wants of this vast field are still unmet, and the cry of its perishing millions for the 
bread of life still rings across the waters, asking answer of all Christian hearts. 

But the conviction is a growing one, that the evangelization of Africa is to be chiefly 
hoped for through the agency of her own people. Indeed, it would almost seem as if 
through these long and weary years, God had, in a manner, been holding back the 
work, in order that, through the emancipation and Christianization of the colored peo- 


ple of the South, the children of Ethiopia might themselves become the apostles of her 


redemption. They best appreciate the prejudices, superstitions, and spiritual needs of 
their countrymen. %,They alone can brave with safety the perils which have lined 
the coast with the graves of devoted servants of Christ. Let us hope, therefore,;that 
through this great work now being wrought in our own land, God is solving this hard 
problem of the ages, and that the day draws on apace when the Gospel of Him who 
hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth shall make this mighty empire of 
heathenism bud and blossom as the rose. 


The communion of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, Rev. O. 
Emerson and Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., conducting the services. 

A paper prepared by Rev. G. D. Pike on “ African Evangelization,” 
was read by Secretary Whipple, and ordered to be printed. 

The ladies of the congregation retired to an adjacent residence and 
held a meeting in reference to the codperation of women in the work 
of missions. The following resolutions, offered by Dr. Patton, were 
adopted, and sent to the ladies’ meeting : 


Resolved, That the degraded condition of the women in all the fields of the Associa- 
tion, whether in this country or abroad, appeals loudly to the female members of our 
churches to add their special contributions to the treasury. 

Resolved, That we do not deem it advisable to organize distinct female auxiliaries to 
aid this Association, lest there be too many local societies ; but we rather counsel that 
efforts be made to broaden existing women’s societies in the churches so as to compre- 
hend this cause among their objects. 
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Subsequently the following resolution, adopted at the meeting of 
the ladies, was read before the Association: 


Resolved, That, so far as we have considered the subject before us, our views coincide 
with the resolutions read to us from the Association, and after returning to our various 
homes, we hope to have further conference in reference to them. 


The Report of the Finance Committee was read, discussed, and 
adopted, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


The Committee to whom was referred the Financial Statement of the Association 
have given to the matter what attention they were able in the limited time allowed 
them, and haye also had a somewhat full conference with one of the Secretaries. The 
account of the receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending September 30th, 1874, 
is succinctly given, excepting for Berea College, the report from which had not reached 
the office. The certificate of the Auditors in due form is appended to the statement, 
and all appears perfectly satisfactory ; we have also had the supplement to the Treasu- 
rer’s report made by the Secretaries, in our hands. 3 

It is of course impossible for your committee with so little time, and so far away 
from the office where the books and papers are necessarily kept, to make any thorough 
examination of the financial condition of the Association. This difficulty was felt by 
the Committee on Finance last year, and led them to recommend that a committee be 
appointed to examine the Treasurer’s report and the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion previous to the next annual meeting, and report thereon... But the committee was 
not appointed, and of course we have no such report. It is not easy to secure a tho- 
rough investigation of this kind by competent persons not connected with the admi- 
nistration of the Society, nor perhaps is it necessary thus to duplicate the work of the 
Auditors every year. The appointment occasionally of a special committee, like that 
which reported last year, should be sufficient to preserve the confidence so well earned. 
In the report of a special committee, made at the lastannual meeting (Annual Report, p. 
10), a change in the method of keeping the accounts was recommended, which, we learn 
from the Secretaries, has been adopted, introducing a more thorough system, and sepa- 
rating the different branches of the work, so that the condition of each interest can be 
readily shown. 

The great sad fact that meets us in this statement is the debt of the Association, 
which is now in round numbers $80,000. More than $50,000 of this debt is an inheri- 
tance from the previous ycars, but there has been an increase of more than $25,000 
during the past year. This is accounted for in part by a diminution of receipts from 
Great Britain, of $14,799, a diminution of receipts from our churches of $12,178 for 
general purposes ; nor could the arrangements for the expenditures at the South be 
suddenly changed to meet the diminished reccipts.. Anew adjustment has now been 
made for the coming year, which prudence and a stern necessity seemed to require, 

The committee deeply sympathize with the scrious disappointment of the Executive 
Committee in having to report an increased rather than a diminished debt; yet it ap- 
pears to have been unavoidable. 

What shall be done for the future? The receipts must in some way be made to 
balance the expenditures. How shall this be done? By retrenchment, some will say. 
The question of retrenchment divides itself into two questions, the one of diminishing 
the operating expenses of the Association ; the other of withdrawing from portions of 
the field. With regard to the cost of collection and administration, we see not how it 
can be materially lessened. It is now only 101, per cent of receipts. 

We can easily see how this per cent can be lessened by larger receipts from the 
churches, for the cost of administration for $500,000 would be no more than for the 
present sum. But the now popular cry for retrenchment may be pursued so far as to 
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impair efficiency of service, and then it becomes penny wise and pound foolish. To 
withdraw from a part of the work is the other mode of retrenchment, While we would 
assent to the new adjustment spoken of in the supplement, if the committee th 
their wisdom can make it without material injury, we can not indorse the general feel- 
ing of balancing receipts and expenditures in this way. Curtail operations, and you will 
lessen receipts still more rapidly. A retreat scatters forces faster than the shells of the 
enemy. Let it be known that this society abandons any considerable part of its under- 
takings, and it needs no prophet to foretell that this debt of $50,000 will not soon, if 
ever, be paid. 

The receipts must be increased. There must be more thorough appeals made to the 
churches, greater demands made on them for these races. Have not the officers of this 
society been too modest? Have they not stood back in deference to other societies 
when they should have pressed forward and made their voice heard? Much as we dis- 
like special appeals, they must be occasionally resorted to, and we believe this is the 
time for this Association. Surely it can make out a strong case before the public. It 
certainly has peculiar claims that can be urged here upon the American people. 

The objects of its missionary labors are within our own country, members of our own 
governmental household, and he that provideth not for his own, especially for those of 
his own house—you know the rest of the verse. The colored men are our wards, and 
we must take care of them. We are debtors to all these races, even to the newly-arriv- 
ed Chinese, zealously engaged many of them in doing menial services in keeping us 
clean ; to the negroes, who have for generations given unrequited labor to raise our 
rice and cotton, and whose prayers, valor, and blood, it is not too much to say, turned 
the scale in the great four years’ struggle for national life ; and to the Indians, for land 
sold to us for a song and counted by us as a grand inheritance. 

The care of these races, their instruction, especially the negroes, in all that pertains to 
citizenship, must appeal powerfully to every patriot in the nation. In laboring for 
them, we are laboring directly for our country and the welfare of our country. 

All these are special claims in addition to those common to all missionary bodies, 
what we owe to all men as members of a common brotherhood, as those for whom 
Christ died, and to whom we are commanded to present the everlasting Gospel. There 
is money enough in the country for all the work, andthe officers of this society should 
have the sanction of this meeting, for a large increase of donations from the churches, 
so that the aggregate of their income from all sources for the ensuing year sball be 


$500,000. 


The Committee on the Nomination of Permanent Officers reported 
as follows, and the report was adopted. 


PRESIDENT. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM, Ct. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Hon. F. D. PArisH, Ohio. Rev. EDWARD L. CLARK, N. Y. 
Rev. JONATHAN BLANCHARD, III. Rev. G. F. Maagoun, D.D., Iowa. 
Hon. E. D. Houton, Wis. Col. C. G. Hammonpn, III. 

Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, Mass. EDWARD SPAULDING, M.D., N. H. 
Rev. STEPHEN THuRSTON, D.D., Me. Rev. GEorGE B. Bacon, D.D., N. J. 
Rev. SAMUEL HaRRis, D.D., Ct. DAvip RIPLEY, Esq., N. J. 

Rev. StraAs McKEEN, D.D., Vt. Rev. Wma. M. Barspoour, D.D., Me. 
WILiiAM C. CHAPIN, Esq., R. I. Hon. HENRY WILSON, Mass. 

Rev. W. T. Eustis, Mass. Rev. W. L. GAGE, Ct. 

Hon. A. C. Barstow, R. I. A. 8. Haten, Esq., N. Y. 


Rev. THATCHER THAYER, D.D., R.I. Rev. J. H. Farrcuiip, D.D., Ohio. 
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Rey. Ray PALMER, D.D., N. Y. Rev. H. A. Strmson, Minn. 
Rev. J. M. SturTEVANT, D.D., Il. Rev. J. W. Strone, D.D., Minn. 

7 Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., Il. Rey. GEORGE THACHER, LL.D., Iowa. 
Seymour STRAIGHT, Esq., La. Rev. A. L. STONE, D.D., California. 

- Rey. D. M. Granam, D.D., Mich. Rev. G. H. Atkinson, D.D., Oregon. 
Horace HALLock, Esq., Mich. | Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., D. C. 
Gen. C. B. Frisk, Mo. Rey. A. L. CuHaprn, D.D., Wis. 

Rev. Cyrus W. WALLACE, D.D., N. H. 8S. D. Smitru, Esq., Mass. 

Rev. EDWARD HAwWEs, Ct. Hon. E. P. Smita, D. C. 

DovuGLas PUTNAM, Esq., Ohio. Rev. H. M. Parsons, Mass. 

Hon. THADDEUS FAIRBANKS, Vt. PETER SMITH, Esq., Mass. ‘ai 
Hon. E. 8. Tospry, Mass. Deacon JOHN WHITING, Mass. 

SAMUEL D. PoRTER, Esq., N. Y. Hon. J. B. GRINNELL, Iowa. 

Rev. M. M. G. Dana, Ct. Rev. W. Patron, D.D., Ct. 


Rev. H. W. BrEcHER, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Rev. GEORGE WHIPPLE, ) 


5 bd a oe Al 
Rev. M. E. STRIEBY, ' 56 Reade street, New-York. 


FIELD SECRETARY. 
Rev. E. M. CRAVATH, 56 Reade street, New- York. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. ¥. 
Rev. C. L. WOODWORTH, Boston. 
Rev. G. D. PIKE, New- York. 
Rev. JAMES POWELL, Chicago, Iii. 
EDGAR KETCHUM, Esq., Treasurer, New- York. 
WILLIAM E. WHITING, Assistant Treasurer, New-York, 
Rev. HENRY. BELDEN, Recording Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ALONZO 8. BALL, WILLIAM B. Brown, S. 8. JOCELYN, > 
A. 8. BARNES, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, ANDREW LESTER, 
J. B. BEADLE, S. B. HaLiipAy, THOMAS RITTER, 
EDWARD BEECHER, SAMUEL HOLMES, H. M. STORRS, 
HENRY BELDEN, QO. O. HOWARD, G. B. WIL.Lcox. 


J. O. BENNETT, 


The following resolution, offered by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain and 
warmly seconded by Secretary Strieby, was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association takes pleasure in bearing testimony to the ability 
and fidelity with which Rev. Wm. W. Patton, D.D., has discharged the duties of the 
Western Corresponding Secretary of the A. M. A. during the past year. In resigning 
his position, he bears with him our warm esteem and hearty God-speed. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the people of Clinton for their 
cordial hospitality ; to the choir for aid in the service of song; to the 
North-Western Railroad Company, which granted reduced rates to 
delegates ; and to the newspaper press for full reports of proceedings. 
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Secretary Strieby read a letter from S. W. Brace, a venerable 
Presbyterian minister, heartily commending the work of the Associa- 
tion. After prayer by Rev. John Todd, a recess was taken till 7} 
in the evening. 

Evrenine Srssion.—The evening meeting was devoted to ad- 
dresses. Earnest and effective remarks were made by Rev. S. R. 
Riggs, Rev. J. .F. Dudley, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, and Rev. E. P. 
Goodwin, D.D. After prayer and the benediction, the Association 
adjourned. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Tue TwENTy-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY of the AmERIcAN MISSIONARY 
AssoctaTION closes a year in which death has appeared among us 
with unusual frequency, in unusual forms, and over an unusually wide 
extent of our field. 

Rey. E. N. Kirx, D.D., the venerable and dearly beloved Presi- 
dent of the Association, died at his residence, in Boston, under a 
stroke of apoplexy, Friday, March 27th, 1874. On the morning of that 
' day, he sat down, after breakfast, to prepare notes for farther remarks 
on Revivals, which he had been requested to make at the Ministers’ 
Meeting on the following Monday. Shortly before eleven, he laid 
down his pen, walked across the room, fell upon the sofa, and linger- 
ed in a wholly unconscious state till about five o’clock, when the end 
came—the end of an active, consecrated, and useful life, and just 
such an end as he would himself have probably chosen. Dr. Kirk 
was elected President of this Association in 1865, and has manifested 
a deep and growing interest in its work, attending its meetings 
whenever health would permit, and always adding largely to their 
value by his eloquence and the fervor of his prayers. This was re- 
markably attested at our last annual meeting, held in Newark, N. J. 
Though Dr, Kirk required an assistant with him on the way in the 
cars, in his lodging-room at Newark, at the table, on the streets as 
he passed to and from the meetings, and in the pulpit, yet his at- 
tendance at the sessions was constant, and his attention unflagging. 
His opening address, though the pen of an amanuensis wrote it, and 
the lips of a friend read it, was full of the old fire of:zeal and love, so 
seldom combined, yet so marked in him. Those who were privileg- 
ed to be at the morning prayer-meeting will not soon forget the 
warmth of his stirring remarks and the unction of his earnest prayer. 


Sn ne eee et eee 
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He was'a man of broad sympathies and varied activities. The 
preaching of the Gospel with voice and penwas the work of his life; 
but that preaching ran on no narrow line; temperance, education, 
missions, and the cause of the slave, as well as the conversion of 
souls and the edification of the church, shared his zealous efforts.. 
He has gone to his rest, full of years, and his works do follow him. 

In the late appalling visitation of yellow-fever at Memphis, Tenn., 
the principal of the Le Moyne School, Mr. D. E. Corrie, and his de-. 
voted wife, and also Miss Errrz J. Gouxp, formerly a teacher in the 
institution, but, at her decease, teaching in a public school of the 
city, fell victims. Though, with the advice given, they might have 
left the devoted city until the peril was past, they remained at 
their post, as did numbers of physicians and ministers of the Gospel, 
and others, several of whom sunk in death in the midst of their un- 
wonted toil and sacrifices, 

Mr. and Mrs. Cottle had been in the work at Memphis but a few 
weeks, they having left Columbia, 8. C., where they had resided for 
some ten months, engaged in benevolent. work, and where they were 
much esteemed. Mrs. Cottle was seized with the fever on the eigh- 
teenth of October, and died on the afternoon of the nineteenth, al- 
though until two hours before her decease, all regarded her case as yet 
hopeful. When conscious of her state, she bade: those around her 
good-by, with these words: “I am sinking. I am wandering. I don’t 
know where I am, but I know that I love Jesus.” 

On Sunday, Mr. Cottle went to the cemetery to see the precious 
dust of his wife laid away. He was taken sick on his return, and 
died on Friday afternoon, October 26th. When his last moments 
came, a bright, happy look broke over his face. He tried hard to 
speak, but could not, and then raising his eyes toward heaven with 
an expression of intense joy, he passed away. 

Rev. Seta T. Wotcorr died in Jamaica, West-Indies, December 
15th, 1873, after a long and severe illness, but his end was peace. 

Mr. Wolcott was one of the earliest missionaries of this Associa- 
tion among the emancipated people in Jamaica, to whose welfare he 
devoted the service of his life. A few years ago, he resigned his con- 
nection with us, desiring to make the missionary and educational 
work at Richmond, Jamaica, self-supporting. He has since labored 
independently, but with no less devotion of heart and life to the up- 
building of Christ’s kingdom than when receiving a salary. Few 
more earnest, hard-working, self-sacrificing missionaries have ever 
lived. | 

The bright career of the Jubilee Singers in Great Britain was darken- 
ed by the shadow of death. -In Glasgow, Scotland, February 20th, 
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1874, died Mrs. Laura Cravatu Wurrs, wife of Prof. G. L. White, 
Treasurer of Fisk University and Musical Director of the Jubilee 
Singers. She was one of the early teachers of the Freedmen in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and assisted in organizing the Fisk School. After her 
marriage with Mr. White, she continued her connection with the 
institution, and accompanied him and the Singers to Great Britain, 
and, though in feeble health, and with her family around her, she 
contributed, in no small'degree, to the success of the Singers, by her 
judicious counsels and self-sacrificing assistance. 

The early spring months of this year brought the death of Miss 
Apa Crapp, of Oberlin, Ohio, another of our early and faithful 
teachers. She was at the Fisk School at its opening in 1866, and had 
been connected with our work most of the time since, except the last 
year, when ill-health forbade. Her Jast school was in Montgomery, 
Ala. The later years of her labors in the South were spent under a 
burden of ill-health that would have driven most persons from the 
field, but she toiled on heroically. Her last sickness was long and 
painful, but she was among her friends, and had the sustaining pre- 
sence of the Saviour. 

Mrs. Exizasetuo B. Burton, of our African Mission, died on ship- 
board, June 23d, 1874, and was buried in the ocean, midway between 
Liverpool and New-York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton have been connected with the Mendi Mission 
more than twenty-one years. They first sailed for Africa December 
25th, 1852, and arrived at Freetown the following month. Though 
able to perform much valuable missionary service, and suffering less 
from fever than most others, Mrs. Burton was frequently compelled 
to intermit her labors, and twice she left the Mission, expecting 
never toreturn. Yet, on the improvement of her health, impelled 
by her ownand her husband’s love for the Mission, she again re- 
turned ; for the last time in January, 1871. During the last year, | 
her conviction became settled that her work in Africa was done, and 
in May she bade a final adieu to the mission and the people, ex- 
pecting never again to meet them on earth. Sooner than she 
anticipated did the end come, but she met the call of her Lord with 
a confiding trust. ) 

The last is perhaps.the saddest in this extended death-record. 
Rev. N. E. Wu111s, pastor of the church in Marion, Ala., and his 
wife, came to their death by an accident on the railroad near Colum- 
biana, Ala., September 24th, 1874—the train falling through a bridge 
55 feet high. When Mr. Willis was first reached, he said cheerily, 
“Tm all right ;” but after pieces of the wreck were removed from 
him, he said there was no feeling in his limbs, and as he was lifted 
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up, @ shadow came over his face, and he immediately became un- 
conscious, and remained so until his death, about four hours later. 
Mrs. Willis lived through three days and two nights of terrible 
suffering. A babe to whom death had come before birth, had been 
laid in the coffin with the father. When told that she could not 
survive, she said, “ I do not know that I have any thing to do to get 
ready for death; for my future is safe, not through my worth, but 
through Jesus Christ.’ A little before she died, she was asked if 
Jesus was with her in the dark valley ; she answered with a happy 
smile, “ Oh/ yes!” but quickly added, “ But it’s not dark /” 

Mr. Willis was one of our most cultured and efficient pastors in 
the South. Long a teacher in some of the best schools in Massa- 
chusetts, he brought to our Southern field a power that was felt 
most happily in his pulpit ministrations, as well as in his influence on 
our work generally. 

Thirty-six Life-Members are reported as: having died during the 
year. 


FIELD WORK. 


On a field where such laborers sow and reap, and whence they 
themselves have been garnered, in their ripeness, by the Lord of the 
harvest, we might expect to find that faithful work had been done. 
The particulars of that work will be given in the detailed statements 
of this report. We preface them by a brief summary. 

If we look Southward, we see that, notwithstanding the financial 
embarrassments there—much greater than at the North—very en- 
couraging progress has yet been made. : 

In the church work among the Freedmen, we report ter new 
churches, one of them being made up-largely of the colored members 
of the old Midway Congregational Church, formed in 1752, by a com- 
pany of New-Englanders from Dorchester, Mass.; showing that 
Congregationalism, though somewhat sparsely planted in the South, 
in past years, has a wonderful tenacity of life in that soil, and may 
well be cultivated there more extensively. 

Revivals are reported at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. ; at 
Raleigh, McLeansville, and Dudley, N. C.; and at New-Iberia, La. 
Ingatherings have been made in the vicinity of Savannah, Ga., 
and in Montgomery, Ala., a steady increase has doubled the church 
during the year. We invite attention to the details, given elsewhere, 
of the revivals in North-Carolina, where our work has been repre- 
sented as so fruitless. 

Sixty-nine theological students have been under instruction in 
four institutions, namely, Howard, Atlanta, Straight, and Talladega, 
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There is a somewhat prevalent opinion at the North that Con- 
gregational churches in the South have but a tardy and uncertain 
growth. We take the liberty, therefore, of presenting some figures, 


showing the relative increase in numbers in that and other fields of 


labor. The American Board reports in 1873, as the average addi- 
tion on profession of faith, for each minister, 4; the Home Mission- 
ary Society, 3$; the Congregational churches of Connecticut, 5.42 ; all 
Congregational churches in the United States, 5 ; the churches of the 
this Association in the South, 11.22, more than double the highest 
number. We do not produce these figures in any spirit of boasting, 
but only as vindicating the wisdom of carrying the Gospel and the 
polity of the Puritans to the poor blacks, and as showing that the 
South, instead of being unsuited to their growth, is remarkably 
favorable to it. 

The Epucationat work exhibits’ a progress marked by such 
events as the dedication of Virginia Hall, at Hampton; the rapid 
advance ‘toward completion of Jubilee Hall, at Nashville; the 
improvement of the buildings and grounds at Atlanta; and the 
erection and refitting of buildings at Tougaloo. An equally en- 
couraging fact is the. steady progress of the pupils in nearly all the 
schools in. the South; the attendance, notwithstanding the severe 
pecuniary pressure, is equal to past years, with the exception perhaps 
of those in Louisiana, where a rp of causes have, in a measure, 
impeded the schools. 

Turning our eyes Westward, we ‘Heniea many evidences that the 
INDIAN tr ibes are yet east viliced. and that the old and bitter contest 
between their savage vindictiveness and the white man’s frauds, 
wrongs and whiskey, is not yet ended ; but we can rejoice that the peace 
poliey of the government, with the codperation of missionary and re- 
ligious bodies, is yielding promising fruits in the increased culture of 
land, the erection of new and better homes, the adoption of civilized 
apparel, and, above all, in the greater interest in schools and the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

Our schools among the CutngEsE on the Western coast are making 
commendable progress, and their more direct influence on the con- 
version of souls is not without good results, as is witnessed by the 
ingatherings of some of that peculiar race into the churches near 
the schools. At San Francisco, Cal., the religious interest in the 
school became so great, as for a time to demand a part of the week 
to be devoted to spiritual inquiry, instead of the ordinary studies, 
and, as the result, a movement has been set on foot to rent a build- 
ing in which these converts and inquirers may have a religious home. 


all of whom have also been engaged to some extent in preaching. - 


ee ee me 
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Much more money is called for, and could be most advantageously 
used there, than we can in any way furnish. 

In the Foreren field, the Committee have been endeavoring to 
carry out the instructions of the last Annual Meeting, to transfer to 
other Boards all our foreign missions except that in Africa, which 
was to be enlarged and strengthened as the outgrowth of our 
missionary labors among the colored people in America. 

The mission at the Sandwich Islands is no longer under the care 
of the Association, and that in Siam is providentially closed by the 
failure of health of the only remaining male missionary, Rey. C. B. 
Bradley, and his return to America. More difficulty has been found 
in closing our relations with the missions in the West-Indies. 
Arrangements have been made by which we are relieved of the 
cost of the schools, and our connection with the churches will be 
terminated as soon as it ‘can be done without sacrificing important 
interests. Preliminary steps toward the enlargement of our mis- 
sions in Africa have been taken. 

The return of the JuBILEE SinGeErs after their successful, we might 
almost say triumphant, career in Great Britain, is one of the marked 
events of the year. Few Americans of the white race have had 
such a reception as has been accorded to these young ex-slaves, 
by persons of highest rank in British society—a just rebuke to the 
miserable caste-prejudice that still lingers in this country. Some of 
our pert hotel-clerks and self-important railroad conductors could 
only, by a fee to the servants, gain admission to the empty rooms 
in mansions where the titled owners have welcomed and feasted 
these colored people. 

The practical results of the visit of the Singers to Great Britain 
are found in the sum of $50,000, with which, it is hoped, Jubilee 
Hall may be nearly completed. But the necessity of endowments 
and of more buildings still presses upon us, and the Committee have 
authorized the calling of the Singers into the field for another cam- 
paign of two years. 3 

The Natronat Councit of Congregational Churches, in New- 
Haven, occupied much of its time in discussing the Report of the 
Committee on the Consolidation of the Benevolent Societies. That 
Report touched the American Missionary Association at two pomts: 
First, in a resolution emphatically commending it to the continued 
confidence and support of the churches. A substitute was offered, 
setting forth that the good work of the Association was now ended, 
and that it might well be merged in other societies. After a full 
discussion, the substitute was voted down, and the original resolu- 
tion was adopted, almost unanimously. <A second resolution recom- 
2 
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mended the exchange of our African missions for the Indian missions 
of the American Board. Objections to this transfer were stated by 
_the Secretaries of both societies, and the resolution was rejected. 
This vote adds the implied sanction of the Council to the con- 
tinuance and extension of our work in Africa. 

The Committee tender the thanks of the Association to the vene- 
rable American Bible Society for its continued and generous respon- 
ses to our calls for copies of the sacred Scriptures for distribution in 
our field of labor. 

The Jast Annual Meeting empowered the Executive Committee to 
appoint a Corresponding Secretary to represent the West in the ope- 
rations of the Association, should that policy be advisable. The 
Committee consequently requested Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., of 
Chicago, to take that office, which he consented to do for six months, 
not feeling certain that a more permanent connection with the Asso- 
ciation would be best for him or for it. When the six months expir- 
ed, the Committee desired Dr. Patton to remain until they or the 
Association could decide what to do permanently on the Western 
field. He now withdraws, leaving the Association to order its policy 
as it may deem proper. 
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THE SOUTH. 


Tux great panic which swept over the whole country just at the 
beginning of the fiscal year of the Association, was especially severe 
upon the South. It came just as the cotton was being picked, and 
caused a heavy decline in the price of this great staple, from which 
it has not recovered to this day. Thus while in general, during the 
year, the agricultural products of the North have commanded fair 
prices, the cotton of the South has not repaid the cost of raising. 

The Association has, therefore, in addition to the embarrassments 

caused by the financial disturbances upon the collecting field, been 
compelled to carry on its great work in the South under still greater 
difficulties, originating from the same cause. In many cases, the dif- 
ficulty of collecting taxes has been so great that the public funds 
promised by cities and States toward the support of our schools have 
been greatly delayed, and then in some cases secured only by a loss 
in discount of from ten to thirty per cent. The students in our institu- 
tions who have been engaged in teaching, have suffered in the same 
way, and have been compelled to turn their warrants into money at 
the same large discount. ‘Some of the most prosperous colored peo- 
ple who own plantations or were working them upon shares, and had 
been able for several years to readily maintain their children at our 
central schools, have been compelled to withdraw them or ask credit. 
Thus the year has been a very perplexing and expensive one finan- 
cially. : 
It has, however, been prosperous and successful in respect to all 
the great interests, educational and religious. The most important 
points have been firmly held. The obligations have been in general! 
promptly met, and we end the year with nearly all our institutions 
and churches in better condition than at the beginning. 

The following detailed report of the operations of the year is re- 
spectfully submitted. 


I, CHURCH WORK AND THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 
1. CHURCHES. 


Ten new churches have been organized, located. as follows: At 
Raleigh, N. C.; at Louisville and Golding’s Grove, in the region of 
Savannah, Ga.; at the University at Atlanta, Ga.’; at the Cove, Ala- 
bama Furnace, and Kingston, in the neighborhood of Talladega, Alla. ; 
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at Carrollton and La Fouche, La. ; and at Helena, Texas. The church 
at McMinnville, Tenn., has been disbanded, owing to the fact that 
the colony of Northern families which led to its organization has not 
been prospered, and most of the families have returned to their old 
homes in the North. 

It should be noticed that these churches are generally in the neigh- 
borhood of our older ones, and are a natural outgrowth of them and 
of the educational institutions. The new organization at Golding’s 
Grove, Liberty Co., Ga., is composed largely of the former colored 
members of the old Midway Congregational church, formed in 1752, 
by a company of New-England people from Dorchester, Mass. We 
give an extract from an article which appeared in one of the secular 
papers of that region, giving the history of this remarkable church, 
which has furnished nearly seventy ministers to the Presbyterian 
churches of the South. 


‘*Midway Church was planted in 1752 by a colony of Congregationalists, who emi- 
grated with their pastor, first from Dorchester, England, to Dorchester, Mass., thence to 
Dorchester, 8. C., and finally, allured by Gen. Oglethorpe’s accounts of the Georgiu 
colony, to Midway—so called because of its supposed cqual distance from the Ogeechee 
and Altamaha Rivers. 

‘*The records of the church contain a complete list of the names of the heads of 
families, who thus braved the hardships of the wilderness and death from savages, in 
quest of a suitable home, where they might worship God under their own vine and fig- 
tree, with none to molest or make them afraid. They embrace many families not un- 
known to fame. Among them was Lyman Hall, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. These people were of Puritan stock, and brought with them the 
stern zeal, fervent piety, and indomitable spirit of the English dissenter of the Crom- 
wellian school. ‘ 

“True to the traditions of their fathers, they proceeded at once to erect their 
Ebenezer, and built a temporary house of worship very near the site of the present 
edifice, and adjacent to the plantation of Thomas Mallard, who long afterward was a 
reyered deacon of the old church, and lived toagreatoldagee * * * 

‘“* Here and there in that celebrated fifteenth district of Liberty County, where three 
fourths of the male inhabitants were graduates of colleges, and morality and religion 
flourished to an extent unparalleled in the State, astricken few of the ancien régime only 
remain, as monuments and beacon-lights to tell the story of the eventful past.” 


As the result, the abandoned plantations have been divided up 
and very largely sold by their owners to the colored people, the 
most of whom were their former slaves. 

Of the Congregational church recently organized, Rev. James 
Porter, of Savannah, writes: 


‘On Monday, the 27th of July, 1874, large numbers of the members of the Savannah, 
Belmont, Ogeechee, and Woodville churches united in an excursion to Liberty County, 
McIntosh Station, about thirty-one miles from the city. 

‘“‘ They were invited thence by the call of the members of the ola Midway congrega- 
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tion, remnants of an old ecclesiastical organization formed over one hundred ycars ago. 
They have recently been under the pastoral care of the Rev. Joseph Williams, of the 
Knox Presbytery, but have since returned to their old allegiance. Rev. Floyd Snelson, 
of Andersonviile, Ga., is now their pastor. 

‘*A committee of escort met the brethren at the depot, and escorted them to the old 
Hutchinson’s Church about three quarters of a mile distant, where they received the 
kindly greetings of the pastor and members of the Midway congregation who had 
assembled in that place. 

‘* Rev. Mr. Snelson then stated the object of the call, which was to form a council to 
consider the question of recognizing the body there assembled under the name of the 
Congregational Church of Midway; that one hundred and three members of that 
famous old church had united with him in the call, and that he hoped the brethren 
would accede to their request, and extend to them the hand of Christian fellowship. 

“To this end, on his motion, the Council was organized by electing Rev. Aaron Rowe, 
pastor of the Congregational church of Savannah, as Moderator, and Rey. James 
Porter, assistant pastor of the Savannah church, as Scribe. 

‘‘ After due consultation, the Council voted to recognize the church, and then pro- 
ceeded with the following religious exercises, extending an invitation to ministerial 
brethren of the various denominations present to join in the proceedings: Invocation, 
by Rev. Mr. Laury, of M. E. Church, the reading of a hymn by Rey. F. Keaton, of 
Second street Baptist church, Savannah; opening prayer by Rev. Mr. Francis, of the 
M. E. church, Savannah, which was followed by an appropriate sermon by Rev. A. 
Rowe, from the text, ‘This people have I formed for myself; they shall show forth 
my praise,’ (Isaiah 43: 21); the prayer of recognition, and an address of welcome by 
Rev. James Porter. 

‘‘The church edifice not being large enough, the officers and members of the Midway 
congregation were formed in a line outside, when the Council passed around and ex- 
tended them the right hand of fellowship. The ceremonies were truly imposing, and 
will, we think, mark a very important epoch in the history of Congregationalism in 
Georgia. 


The new churches near Talladega are the natural outgrowth of 
a well-defined plan of evangelization established by the College and 
Theological Seminary at that place, for the region of country round 
about. The students in the Theological Seminary are employed and 
paid for doing missionary work under the direction of one of the 
theological instructors. During the summer vacation, which is a 
favorable time for religious work in that section, a number of points 
are selected where a church and school are needed. At each one of 
these places a series of meetings is held, which is expected to result 
in the organization of a church and the building of a meeting-house 
for the use both of church and school. One of the theological stu- 
dents is usually chosen pastor, who supplies the church at regular 
times during the year with preaching, and conducts a Sunday-school. 
Usually arrangements are made by which a day-school is maintained 
a part of the year by one of the students of the College. The work 
has thus been already established at five places, and will be extended 
as rapidly as practicable. Generally from $150 to $200 is required 
in money in order to help the people in the building of the chapel. 
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Revivals and the Spirit of the Churches." 


The most marked revival of the year occurred at Chattanooga in 
June last. One of the teachers writes of it as follows: 


‘‘Lost and found, is the glad cry of many in our midst to-day. Thecolored churches 
have been greatly blessed in additions of such as hope to be saved. The city has 
been thoroughly canvassed by ministers and members of churches. Prayer-circles in 
families have strengthened the despondent Christian, the unconverted have been 
easily persuaded to listen, and the people have thronged God’s house by day and by 
night to solve the same old question, ‘ What must I do to have eternal life?’ Deno- 
minational strife has succumbed before the presence of the Spirit, and leaders have 
just learned that ‘a book religion can have Jesus in it’ a3 expressed by a presiding 
elder. 

‘“Three wecks’ effort under the direction of Rev. H. E. Brown, of Talladega, Ala., 
has changed the entire community. If all have not become Christians, al/ have been 
constrained to think and apply truth instead of yielding to excessive feeling. The one 
object labored and prayed for, more than all else, was the conversion of sinners, but 
closely allied, that these churches might know and feel the true elements of spiritual 
power that to them lie hidden in the glorious Gospel of the Son of God; that the sim- 
ple truth might take possession of the inner life, and work out in a practical morality. 

*€ One little girl went forward several times for prayers ; while others at once found 
pardon, quietly and thoughtfully she sat among them. Now a tap on my shoulder, and 
her sweet voice, blended with a happy voice, said, ‘O Miss B.! I think Jesus has for- 
given my sins. Iam so happy! I mean tolive to honor him.’ And then she went 
to explain to the undecided, how easy it was to be a Christian. 

“*In some cases, strong men groaned and cried aloud for mercy. Two hundred were 
forward for prayers, many of them saying, ‘I have done all I know;’ relying upon 
doing, instead of coming to Jesus. Fifty others serit in requests for prayers. One 
prayed that ‘the Lord would turn her cup over, and Iet all the filth run out; then turn 
it upright, and fill it full of clean religion,’ 

‘*In the First Congregational Sunday-school twenty-four have berun a new life. 
Fourteen of these have united with this church, and six by letter.” 


Rev. EK. E. Rogers writes from Atlanta, Ga. : 


‘“*I know it will rejoice the officers of the Association, if I tell you what God has 
done for this church. Thirty-six persons have been added to the church, by profession, 
during the -year ending May 3lst. We have had a continuous religious interest, with 
some abatement during the holidays, since the Ist of November. Yesterday was a day 
of unusual interest. Six were baptized, by immersion, at the close of the Sabbath- 
school, and in the afternoon we received ten into the church. 

“‘The building fand for our new house of worship has already reached $916. Are 
the friends of the American Missionary Association aware of the fact that this church, 
with a membership of one hundred and fifty-two persons and a Sunday-school of three 
hundred and fifty members, is worshiping in a school-room in Storrs’s School Build- 
ing? We ought to erect a house of worship at once, worth $5000. 

‘“‘Y wish you could attend one of our Wednesday evening prayer-meetings. The 
readiness in taking part- in the exercises is truly refreshing. We never have time for 
nil who are ready to speak or pray. The influence of this church is reaching far and 
wide, and its friends may feel that their labors and prayers have not been in vain.’’ 


Rev. A. Rowe has recently sent us the following statement of the 
work near Savannah : 


‘* Our church work is spreading. Five were received into the Belmont church at our 
communion, August 80th. Nine have given their names to become members at Wood- 
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ville, September 6th, and five in the city. We have also commenced a work ata place 
called Louisville, two and a half miles south-west of the city. Nine have given their 
names to organize a church there, and I have been told by one of the nine that several 
more are waiting an opportunity to join them. 

‘‘We want a chapel 20 x 30 feet at this point. This would give us control of some 
forty families. At present they meet in a shanty about 8 x 12 feet. The people have 
bought lots, built little houses, and are working hard to pay for the same. The pro- 
prietor of the land will donate alot to buildachapel on. One hundred and seventy- 
five dollars would furnish the material for the building, and we could put it up. 

‘*No one can tell the importance of these Congregational organizations here, except 
those who are right on the ground to see for themselves. Not another church has 
taken an open, bold stand against liquor-drinking and the liquor traffic. Our little 
temperance society, organized last winter, has become a power in the city and sur- 
rounding country. It has provoked others to good works. Two other societies have 
been organized in the city, and one at Belmont. 

‘*One of those, who has given his name to become a member of the church in the 
city, says, ‘This temperance opened my eyes. I was blind—whisky blinded me; but 
the temperance took the scales away, and led me to Jesus. Now I see a man can’t be 
a Christian and drink whisky ; a man can’t drink whisky and be a Christian.” 


Under date of October 13th, Rev. W. G. Marts writes from North- 
Carolina: 


‘*] was in the midst of a series of interesting mectings at Raleigh, when I was com- 
pelled to go to McLeansville by reason of a previous cngagement. 

‘‘ At Raleigh, ten or more have expressed a desire to find the Saviour, and some of 
them have shown great contrition of heart and deep earnestness in their search after 
the new life. 

‘‘The meetings at McLeansville for the weck or ten days just ended, have resulted, 
by the blessing of God, in the hopeful conversion of eleven persons, some of them 
hends of families. The Spirit of God seemed to be present with power, and many 
more are still seeking the Saviour. 

‘*In the revival at Dudley, ten or more were conyerted. I shall go down there soon 
to baptize and receive into the church the converts, and also to continue the revival 
effort.”’ 


Of the work in Louisiana, Miss Mobley writes : 


‘* We have been praying earnestly during the past week that God would convert the 
sinners of New-Iberia. Meetings have been held, and the result is forty inquirers and 
seven converts. Among those inquiring are many of the Sabbath-school children. 
Our Sabbath-school prospers; it numbers one hundred and fifteen scholars. “The white 
citizens of the place regard our work with favor, and freely admit that great good is 
being accomplished among all classes of people. 

‘‘ May 6th.—Since'writing the above, there have been several more conversions. Last 
night, our church was packed, and when my father called upon those who wished to be 
prayed for, to come forward, seventy persons responded to the call.”’ 


At a later date, Miss Mobley adds: 


“The result of our meetings, so far, is forty converts—the oldest about ninety, the 
youngest eleven years. Among the converts are a number of Catholics, which fact has 
created quite a stir among the rest of the Catholics. One evening last week, while the 
people were bowed in prayer, a Catholic woman dragged her daughter out of church, 
and beat her because she was praying fora change of heart. The girl escaped, and 
rushed back into the church, crying the louder for God to have mercy on her, and give 
her 2 new heart. She found peace that night. The mother, fearing arrest for having 
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disturbed the meeting, left the next morning for St. Martinsville, taking with nerevery 
thing belonging to the girl, except the clothing she had on at the time. Another 
Catholic woman has written to New-Orleans to her mother to come up here and save 
her brother from the ‘’Merican religion,’ as they callit. The evidence that some of 
them give is very touching. One of them felt herself to be a sinner, but did not know 
how to pray, and had to be taught the publican’s prayer. After conversion she said, 
‘If I been know '‘ligion was so good, I been have him dis long time; when I was ten 
years ole.’ Her oldest child is a man over forty years of age, so you can guess, some- 
what, what her age is.”’ 7 


Quite recently, Miss M. writes: 


‘‘The church at New-Iberia continues to grow. Among our recent converts is a 
woman (very much of a lady), who has been living in this town about five years, and 
had not once attended church, until we came here. Both of her children now attend 
the week-day and Sunday-schools. We have in the church some of the best material 
in the place; our work is to mould it aright. Of course, we encounter opposition and 
difficulties. 

‘What it is to be a pure Christian, very few of these people understand. They 
profess to be religious, yet the ten commandments are a dead letter to them. The 
immorality and degradation are fearful; few out of the South know how terribly 
fearful. Preachers and teachers, to do them the good they need, must be intelligent, 
cautious, Christian men and women, walking circumspectly in all things. Such, and 
such only, will effect any good among them. They should also have better meeting- 
houses. Far too little has been done by their missionaries toward refining the tastes 
and habits of these people. That they are capable of improvement, is manifest right 
here in New-Iberia. The colored people look to-day fifty per cent better than they did 
two years ago; their persons, children, and houses are cleaner; their meeting-house is 
kept more neatly. This prepares them for a better house of worship than they now 
have. Our present one does not accommodate the growing congregation.”’ 


Rev. Daniel Clay, of Terrebonne, writes, under date of December 
8th, 1873: | 

** We opened our little chapel on the third day of December. The Lord blessed us 
with a fine day, and we have a beautiful church. We spare no time in asking God’s 
blessing upon our mission, and we are certain that some of our prayers are heard. The 
time is exceedingly close up in this part of the vineyard, but we do not entirely forget 
our missionary duty. Inclosed please find nine dollars, for missionary purposes. ”’ 

Brother ‘Taylor, at Lockport, reports the continuance of religious 
interest; also, that his Sabbath-school is large and increasing. His 
meeting-house is crowded, not only on the Sabbath, but on week- 
days. This house is very rough and uncomfortable; but the people 
are poor, and must worship as they can. 

Will not those of our Northern Congregational brethren who are 
able to worship in expensive and luxurious edifices, remember their 
poor brethren and sisters as they shiver and suffer in their rough 
board houses ; houses without windows, with planks for seats, 
without stoves, but with innumerable inlets for the winds and 
storms? 3 

From Rev. Evans Green, Carrollton: 


“Our church was consecrated to God, on last Sabbath, the 3d of May, and we had 
g lorious times. Rey. 8. 8. Ashley was made Moderator, and Professor J. A. Martling, 
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Scribe. After the regular routine of business, Rev. Mr. Hooker, of the First Congre- 
gational church, delivered avery able sermon, and the right hand of fellowship was 
extended to the members by Rev. 8. 8. Ashley. Our church, I am proud to say, will 
be a success, and a power in the locality where it is situated. Our building, when 
finished, will be the finest-looking edifice in Carrollton, and I hope, by-the assistance 
of God and our friends, that we shall be able to complete it at an early day.”’ 


A pastor of one of our churches in Alabama, who was a delegate 
from the Central South Conference, and present at the recent Na- 
tional Council, thus writes, after his return to his church: 


= mo ™ “ While we have had no special work of the Spirit resulting in a powerful revival, 
we have had what perhaps is as good, or better; namely, His gentle effusions, long 
continued, resulting in accessions to the church, by profession, at every communion, 
except the two during my absence, so that our resident membership has been ‘more 
than doubled during the year. 

‘¢ The possibility that our Congregational churches in the South are ‘ little schism- 
shops,’ as a venerable D.D. in New-England has ventured to suggest, has led me to 
the comforting reflection that, at least in Alabama, they are ‘schism-shops’ of a 
pattern long ago established in the far East, where the star shone over Bethlehem, and 
the. choral song broke forth from the sky, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.’ The Lord multiply the number of such ‘schism- 
shops,’ and the salvation of this dark South-land is sure.’’ 


Of the church work in Selma, Alabama, we have from the pastor 
the following account : 


‘‘ We had just got into our chapel, when I made my last report. The increase of 
attendance upon public services has shown the wisdom of building a church and 
locating it centrally. Several have been regular attendants at our services, who were 
hardly ever seen inside a church before. 

‘Our increase in membership has been just about the same that it was last year, 
so that, in the two years’ life of the church, it has gained 200 per cent. Most of the 
additions this year have been from the children and young people in our Sabbath- 
school. This does not give us as much strength at present, as it would if the addi- 
tions had been from the older ones, but yet it is the right material to make a strong 
church eventually. 

‘Tt is sometimes said that the prayer-meeting is the index of the church. If this is 
so, Ours would be called a live church certainly. In looking over the attendance at 
our weekly prayer-meetings, from January Ist to June Ist, I find the average was 39, 
while, during those five months, there were not over 49 members in the city at any one 
time, and much of the time there were fewer. 

‘'We had anticipated a falling-off in our Sabbath-school, after coming into the‘ 
church,’and holding it at the same hour of the other schools, but we were pleasantly 
disappointed ; for there was a steady increase until the teachers in Burrill Academy left 
for their summer vacation. There was a falling-off then. Our Sabbath-school has 
numbered 275, during the year. No one is enrolled as a scholar until he has been 
present four Sabbaths.”’ 


Rev. C. W. Francis writes from Atlanta, Georgia: 


‘‘The church in the University was organized to meet the growing need for a 
congenial Christian home for the young people who were receiving their education 
here—many of whom had been led to Christ since entering school—as well as to 
provide Christian privileges for the band of teachers, who would otherwise be without 
them. The experience of the few months past has more than vindicated the wisdom 
of the step thus taken. Already the church has come to be the centre of religious 
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thought and activity, and its meetings are the most precious enjoyed here. Though 
no marked religious interest distinguished the history of the last year, there was a 
steady and healthful growth in spiritual life, and accessions to the church, by profes- 
sion, at every communion service. 

‘‘ The church is organized upon a very simple basis, being bound together by a very 
plain evangelical covenant, and has already gathered into its fold representatives of 
nearly every Christian denomination. The lessons of charity thus taught are among 
the most valuable learned here, and the liberalizing influence upon the students of 
such a practical exhibition of Christian union, in the region where sectarian bitterness 
among the classes they represent is very prevalent, is most desirable, and must be 
fruitful. As they complete their education, and go out to their work, resuming, as 
most of them will, their places in their former church relations, a new and better 
element will thus be introduced, which will do much, we trust, to bring on the day 
when the old sectarian hatred and jealousy shall give place to a newer and sweeter 
charity, which is the spirit of Christ.”’ 


Of the church in Storrs’s Chapel, Mr. Francis, writes : 


‘¢ The past year has been one of prosperity to the little church meeting at Storrs’s Cha- 
pel. Two seasons of special religious interest have been enjoyed, in each of which oc- 
curred a goodly number of conversions, and many very valuable accessions to the church. 
Thirty-four new members have been receiyed—all by profession of faith. Indeed, in 
all the history of this church, this has been the main source of growth, only eight or 
ten members having been received by letters from other churches, and those, with one 
exception, were presented by persons who had removed to Atlanta from distant 
places—thus disproving, so far as this church is concerned, the complaint recently 
made, that our churches are built up only as they draw from others. On the contrary, 
this church has dismissed a large number to other churches, and has given aid and in- 
spiration to all the rest in its vicinity, and its example is recognized with gratitude by 
them all. 

*‘Rev. E. E. Rogers, who had served for more than a yearas pastor of this church, was 
most reluctantly surrendered by them in May last, in order that he might accept a call 
to enter upon home missionary work in Kansas. Since that time, preaching has been 
provided by Rev. G. W. Walker, one of the Professors at Atlanta University, and Rev. 
C. W. Francis, for six years pastor of the church. Although thus deprived of pastoral 
care and aid for several months, the church has maintained all its meetings with great 
regularity and edification, and does not falter on its Christian work. 

“‘It is avery promising field for some faithful minister, and.they are anxiously await- 
ing the advent of such a man, and prepared to give him a hearty reception and a 
cordial support in all Christian activities. The church has made some progress in the 
work of gathering funds for a much-needed house of worship. It has worshiped in 
a school-room thus far, and various circumstances make it eminently desirable that the 


inconvenience and limitation of this situation be terminated as early as possible.”’ 


2. THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. ; 


Four students have graduated from the Theological Department 
of Howard University, two of whom have entered the service of the 
Association, in the South. Theological instruction has been pro- 
vided also to classes at Atlanta and Straight Universities and 
Talladega College. The number of theological students at these 
four places was 69. 

Of the Theological Department at Howard University we have 
this report : 

“* Thirty-two students have been enrolled during the year; twohave withdrawn, one to 
enter the medical department, the other to engage in teaching and preaching at Falls 
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Church, Va. The thirty now in the department are classified—Seniors, seven; Middlers, 
six; Juniors, eleven; unclassified, six. The Seniors entered the department at its 
organization, September, 1870, and have gone over the course prescribed with a fair 
degree of success. The standard of study was raised at the beginning of the present 
year. The classes that then entered had better general preparation than former classes, 
and are doing well. 

‘*The students are from five different denominations of Christians, and have been 
active in department, university, and other prayer-meetings, and in Sunday-school. 
Harmony has been preserved. Several pastors of neighboring churches have attended 
the lectures. In this way the department exerts a steady though indirect influence on 
churches which represent an aggregate membership of three thousand souls. 

‘* Prof. Reeve has been assisted in his department by Prof. Westcott, Rev. J. G. 
Butler, Rev. J. E. Rankin, Prof. E. Whittlesey, Rev. W. E. Parson, and M. E. Gold- 
berg, teacher in Hebrew.”’ 


The following is from the pen of the late Rev. N. E. Willis, of 
Marion, Ala., who, with his devoted wife, lost his life by the railroad 
accident near Columbiana, Ala., as he was returning a few weeks 
since to his field of labor. He was one of the committee appointed 
by the Central South Conference, to‘ visit Talladega College, and 
report upon its condition and prospects. 


“In the Theological Department under Rey. J. N. Brown, the examination in 
Psychology was exceedingly gratifying. Without making use of the technical terms 
common in text-books upon the subject, the pupils have been trained to observe, to 
think, and to express their thoughts upon mental operations, and it was made clear that 
by such a course as had been pursued with them, any mature young men, though com- 
paratively illiterate, may comprehend the leading facts in mental philosophy. In the 
Gospels and Gospel Harmony, the students also showed proficiency. Each had a large 
blank-book, in which he had collated from the four Evangelists, by clippings from 
cheap Testaments, those passages relating to the same events, a method of study 
unique, but having many advantages to theological students such as those here. Al- 
though but partially through their course of instruction, these pupils are already far in 
advance of the majority of colored preachers actively engaged in pastoral work through- 
out the State.” 
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II. EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


During the war and immediately after, the educational work in 
the South was almost exclusively a primary one. Whatever might 
be the age of the persons who were gathered into the schools, the . 
first thing to be done was to teach them to read. The number of 
pupils that can be instructed by a given number of teachers in the 
rudiments is many times greater than that which can be taught in 
the more advanced studies. A public school in a city, having a prin- 
vipal and a score of female assistants, will furnish facilities to nearly 
as many pupils as Yale College, with its large array of professors 
and tutors made up of the best scholars in the country. : 

Almost immediately after the establishment of peace, the Associa- 
tion began to lay in the South the foundations of Academies, Normal 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities. The aim has been to provide 
for the most advanced wants of the people, by adding to a suffi- 
cient number of its schools, higher departments of instruction as 
needed, until there should be furnished to the colored people of the 
South complete facilities for business, normal, collegiate, and profes- 
sional education. This plan has involved a large expenditure, in land 
and buildings, and by creating the demand for more expensive in- 
struction, has resulted in reducing each year somewhat the number 
of persons employed and also the number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools. The necessity of adding a few men as professors to instruct 
the higher classes that were brought forward each year, and which 
are necessarily small, has necessitated the relinquishment of primary 
and less important schools. This, however, should be said, that in 
most cases the primary schools have passed into the care of the 
young people who have been educated in our schools, so that these 
operations of the Association have not been suspended, but carried on 
by those whom we have trained up for the work. 

The comparison of the statistics of this year with those of last 
shows an enrolmentin the South and on the Pacific coast for this year 
of 10,499 against 14,048. In the classification, however, we find 76 
in Theological classes this year against 47 last ; College Preparatory, 
231 this year against 182 last ; 1292 Normal against 981 last. There 
appears from the statistics to be a less number this year in the Col- 
legiate Department, 46 against 56 last year; but this is owing to a 
change in the plan of reporting the College students. Last year we 
reported the number as it stood at the close of the year after the 
promotions. This year we report the number who have been in the 
college classes during the year. | 
The greatest difficulty the higher departments of education in the 
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South have to contend with originates in the poverty of the people. 
It is not an easy task to take the children of an uneducated race and 
make thoroughly educated men and women. But the eagerness and 
enthusiasm of the colored people for an education, help greatly to 
overcome the difficulty. Yet never was the saying of. the wise man 
more forcibly illustrated than in the case of the colored people, 
“The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” The South, as a 
whole, since the war has not been prosperous. Neither in agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures has any large proportion of the 
people been successful. As a whole, the South is poorer to-day than 
immediately after the war. How then can it be expected that the 
colored people, who entered upon freedom ten years ago without 
education, or lands, or money, and with the forces of society so 
strongly against them, can provide to any great extent for the liberal 
education of their children? Then how much more difficult it is for 
the young people who are already considerably advanced in their 
studies to earn the means for their self-support. Almost the only 
opportunity of earning money, except by the lower forms of manual 
labor, open to them, is by teaching schools for their own people. The 
poverty of the people makes it difficult for them to establish tuition 
schools which more than provide a comfortable living for the teacher. 
In the public schools the wages are only moderate, and in most cases 
the warrants they receive in pay can be turned into greenbacks only at 
a heavy discount. In some of our institutions to-day, we are taking 
the State money, or the obligations received by students for teaching 
the past summer, of which the purchasing power in the markets is 
only 65 cents ona dollar. Under these circumstances, it is inevi- 
table that the number of pupils in our higher departments will be 
comparatively small. We have, however, planted and are carrying 
forward institutions that are to endure for the centuries, and we 
cannot halt or go backward. They are doing the work which is 
imperatively needed for the uplifting of the race, and we cannot 
stop because unable to reach as large a number as we desire. 

The following statements respecting our seven Chartered Institu- 
tions will be found, on the whole, we think, full of encouragement 
and hope. 

_ 1. CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 
, Chartered in 1870. 


Trustees.—President: George Whipple, New-York City; Vice-Presidents: R. W. 
Hughes, Abingdon, Va. ; Alexander Hyde, Lee, Mass. ; Secretary: 8. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Va. ; Financial Secretary: Thomas K. Fessenden, Farmington, Ct.; Trea- 
surer; J. F, B. Marshall, Boston, Mass.; O. O. Howard, Washington, D. C.; M. E. 
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Strieby, New-York City; James A. Garfield, Hiram, Ohio; E. P. Smith, Washington, 
D. C. ; John F. Léwis, Port Republic, Va. ; B. G. Northrop, New-Haven, Ct.; Samuel 
Holmes, Montclair, N. J.; Anthony M. Kimber, Philadelphia, Pa, ; Edgar Ketchum, 
New-York City; E. M. Cravath, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H.C. Percy, Norfolk, Va. 

Instructors.—S. C. Armstrong, Principal, Moral Science and Civil Government ; 
F. B. Marshall, Treasurer and Acting Assistant Principal, Book-keeping; Acade- 
mic Department—John H. Larry, in charge, Natural Sciences and Elocution; Mary 
¥F. Mackie, Mathematics; Amelia Tyler, Grammar and Composition; Elizabeth H. 
Brewer, Natural Philosophy and Physical Geography; Mary Hungerford, History and 
Geography ; Helen W. Ludlow, English Literature; Nathalie Lord, Writing and Elo- 
cution; Julia E. Remington, Writing and Geography; M. C. Kimber, Writing and 
Physiology; Musical Department—Thomas P. Fenner, in charge; Ethie K. Fenner, 
Assistant; Girls’ Industrial Department—S. H. Fenner, in charge; Housework and 
Boarding Departments—Susan’ P. Harrold, Matron; C. L. Mackie, Steward; Agricul- 
tural Department—Albert Howe, in charge; Lecturer on Agriculture—George Dixon’; 
Mechanical Department—John H. Larry, in charge; Printing Office—W. J. Butter- 
field, in charge. 

Summary of Students.—Senior Class, 27; Middle Class, 82; Junior Class, 84; Pre- 
paratory Class, 44; Post Graduates, 3 ; total, 240. 


CLOSING EXERCISES—DEDICATION OF VIRGINIA HALL-—SPEECHES. 


(Several ‘papers have givén extended and interesting accounts of these exercises, 
which took place June 11, 1874. Wecan not republish these in full, but we present 
below a sketch made up of particulars furnished by the New- York Times, the Christian 
Union, and the Congregationalist.) 


The Annual Closing Exercises at this school, together with the dedication of the 
new and yet incomplete ‘‘ Virginia Hall,’’? have drawn together here, and to-day, a 
large company of the friends of the institution, including delegations not only from 
New-England, New-York, and Philadelphia, but from Washington, and various points 
in Virginia. 

The history of ‘‘ Hampton” is now a part of the history of the country. The brave 
efforts of the American Missionary Association in behalf of the freedmen in all that 
section around Fortress Monroe, to which the negroes flocked, after they were de- 
clared contraband of war, and the energetic labors of General Armstrong, as an agent 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and as the organizer and upbuilder of the institution, are 
known to the general reader. 

The examinations were conducted by the respective teachers in reading, book-keep- . . 
ing, arithmetic, algebra, history, geography, and natural philosophy, with free ques- 
tioning by the visitors. Dr. Ormiston, of New-York, especially took in hand scveral 
of the classes, with the view of testing their actual command of knowledge. His own 

. great satisfaction in the results was shared by us all. Particularly commendable .was 
the reading. It was characterized, to a remarkable degree, by feeling, the fitness of 
tone and emphasis to the thought. | 

The rhetorical exercises were attended by an audience that completely filled the 
great assembly-room, and largely composed of colored people, to whom it must be the 
grandest stimulus and education. It is this also to the white Virginians, to whom a 
model school of this high order, and with such various and complete appointments, is an 
entire novelty. We noticed one of these, who wore asignally unhappy and suspicious 

‘look, but gradually brightened up through theday. Meeting him at evening as a hotel 
acquaintmnce, he proved to be an editor of the Richmond Hnquirer. ‘‘I came,’’ said 
he, *‘ greatly prejudiced against the school, and expecting to blow it up; but I am 
convinced. I yield my prejudices. Itis doing a noble work for the colored people.” 

The original speeches.and essays were characterized by simplicity, good sense, and 
genuine moral earnestness. There seemed to be one underlying thoyght—that of 
grateful appreciation of their great advantages, combined with personal responsibility 
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for them, as on trial for their people. A tissue of religious feeling ran through all 
their sentiments. Another. sentiment was noticeable—an amiable feeling towards 
their former masters. Every one of the speakers had been once aslave. While they 
gave their Northern friends the prominent place in their salutations, there were also 
salutations for their “kind Southern friends,” and not a single word of upbraiding 
orreproach. It is plain enough that out of these students, orators will come from 
time to time. It was a proud and touching hour when the diplomas were given, 
and: they were sent forth, with tremulous words, and the fervent benediction of the 
venerable President of Trustees, Rev. George Whipple, of New-York. 


THE COLLATION, 


From these exercises of the morning, now ended, the company of guests, swollen 
to at least two hundred, marched under escort across the grounds to the new ‘* Vir- 
ginia Hall,’’ there to preface the dedication, appointed for the afternoon, by a lunch 
in its spacious dining-room. By a happy thought, this large apartment had been 
arranged with numbers of little tables, instead of one or two long ones, and the 
consequence was a very social time over the abundance of cold meats, pickled oysters, 
salads, lemonade, cake, strawberries, and tea and coffee. 

The North and South thus met together; the past and the present kissed each other. 
Here, at one table, sat Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of New-York, Rev. Dr, Ruffner, of Virginia, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Principal Johnson, of the Norma! 
School, at Trenton, N. J.; there, at another, Gen. Barry, the accomplished artillery- 
officer, at present stationed at Fortress Monroe, Indian Commissioner E. P. Smith, 
and Rev. Dr. Dyer, of the Episcopal Board of Missions; at still another, General O. 
O. Howard, Secretary Cravath, of the A. M. A., and Dr. Ward, of the Jndependent ; 
and elsewhere, to mention only a few of those present, Secretaries Whipple and 
Strieby, Revs. A. S. Twombly and J. W. Harding, of Massachusetts, Revs. T. K. 
Fessenden and E. G. Beckwith, of Connecticut, Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Norfolk, 
and E. W. Blyden, a colored missionary from Liberia. The mixture was one that it 


was good to see. 
THE DEDICATION. 


The afternoon was occupied by the dedication services. 

Dr. Ormiston, with his Scotch fervor and coruscating rhetoric, and most genial 
fatherliness of advice, made an educational address, grandly comprehensive and 
inspiring, and rather lengthy. The marked speeches of the afternoon, of public 
interest, were by Dr. Armstrong, an old and thoroughly respected divine of Norfolk, 
and by Dr. Ruffner, ex-slaveholders, and gentlemen of the highest old Virginia type. 
Dr.. Armstrong said that the occasion reminded him of a time when he got lost in 
attempting to ascend a mountain. Bewildered and discouraged, his spirits were 
suddenly elated by meeting an old friend.. ‘‘ How came you here? You live the 
other side of the mountain.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I came up the other side, 
and we are met upon the top.’’ ‘So, friends from the distant North, we meet 
from different sides upon the top of the mountain.’’ And then with most winning 
courtesy and graceful oratory, the Southern doctor gave the heartiest approval of the 
Institute, its managers, and its work. ‘‘ Friends from the North, you are striking in 
the right place, If there is one thing we desire, it is to educate teachers, and the 
right teachers; as the experience of missions teaches that the missionaries do well to 
raise up a native and permanent ministry, so here, what we want is a native body 
of teachers, such as you are raising up.”’ 

‘Dr. Ruffner began by saying that if there was any thing he never expected to do in 
his life it was to love General Howard, but turning at the same moment towards the 
General, with a kind of gesture of welcome, the latter hastened forward, holding out, 
his only hand, which Dr. Ruffner eagerly grasped, in token of good-wijJl, while the 
new Virginia Hall rang with vociferous cheering. Dr. Ruffner then set forth, among 
other things, his reasons, and those of the Conservative party, for opposing mixed 
schools. He also showed how the negroes in Virginia might better themselves i: 
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worldly circumstances by industry and temperance, and gave the outgoing teachers— 
the colored youths and maidens of the graduating class—some excellent advice. 

The address of Rev. Dr. Dyer, of the Episcopal Missionary Society, was also a grand 
testimonial to the thoroughness of the culture at Hampton. Dr. Dyer said that he 
went to the school with a presentiment that he should be disappointed; that the 
progress made would not be so much as he had been-told it was. But he had been 
shown that his presentiment was groundless; had seen that the normal work and the 
whole conduct of the institution was in the highest sense praiseworthy, and he 
promised to plead the cause of Hampton, wherever he should go. Hon. Mr. Allen, of 
the Virginia Senate, followed with a lively speech, showing that opinion in favor of a 
State appropriation for the Institute was steadily gaining ground in the Legislature. 
General Howard next made some interesting’ remarks, in which he briefly alluded to 
the opprobrium which had at times been heaped upon those engaged in fostering 
negro education in the South, and how it had been faced, and in a measure overcome, 
by the spirit of love; and closed with an appeal for pecuniary heip in the work at 
Hampton and elsewhere. 

One of the very best speeches of the occasion was that of the colored missionary, a 
pure black, Rev. Edward W. Blyden. His doctrine was that the nobiest aspiration 
and the truest development of the black man was to fit himself to go back to his 
ancestral land, and to assist in the regeneration of Africa. ‘‘ He never can find here 
his true manhood, as an underling, an imitator, and parasite of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The black race never can be absorbed in the Caucasian. There has been mixed blood 
enough. Letitstay here. The mulatto can never be persuaded to go to Africa, and 
he is not wanted there. But the real black man feels it in his bones, and he will go, 
sooner or later. God has a providential work for him, a work for his own race, better 
and nobler than he can ever accomplish here.”’ 

‘‘ How do you like that ?”’ we asked a colored man upon the stage. ‘' Don’t like it 
atall. Don’t believe it. I’m an American, not an African; don’t know much about 
that country over there. I’m going to live here in my own country.”’ y 

Rey. Mr. Fessenden then made an appeal for the support of ‘‘ Hampton,”’ by 
contributions from Northern friends of the institution. He strongly recommended 
subscriptions of $1000, the yearly interest upon which would support scholarships, the 
tuition fees being but $70 per year. Thirty thousand dollars are wanted for the 
completion of “‘ Virginia Hall,’ and the trustees have decided not to carry forward 
the work until that amount is forthcoming. Who can doubt that it will be supplied ? 
The school is not sectarian; all evangelical churches are interested in its noble 
work, and several scholarships were promised to-day. After what has been said at 
the dedication services of the new hall to-day, it looks as if New-England and Virginia 
were henceforth to work side by side in the cause of negro education. 


Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Board of Trustees.—Rev. John G. Fee, President; Rev. E, H. Fairchild, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Secretary; John G. Hanson, Morgan Burdett, Elisha Har- 
rison, Rev. Gabriel Burdett, W. W. Wheeler, Arthur J. Hanson, 8. J. Marshall, M.D. 
Rev. E. M. Cravath, Rev. George Candee, William Hart. 

Prudential Commitiee.—Rev. E. H. Fairchild, Chairman; Rey. J. A. R. Rogers, Secre- 
tary; William Hart, Treasurer and Steward; Rev. John G. Fee, John G. Hanson, Wil- 
liam Hart, ex-officio. 

Faculty and Instructors.—Rey. E. H. Fairchild, President and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy; Rev. John G. Fee, Lecturer on Evidences of Christianity and Bibli- 
cal Literature; Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, Professor of Greek Language and Literature ; 
Henry F. Clark, A.M., Professor of Latin Language and Literature ; *Albert A. Wright, 
A.M., Professor of Chemistry and Natural Science; Henry R. Chittenden, A.B., Prin- 


* Absent during the year. 
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cipal of the Preparatory Department; Joel F. Vaile, Acting Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Mrs. J. H. Clark, Principalgof the Ladies’ Department; Miss 
Sara 8. Ferguson, Assistant Principal of the Ladies’ Department; Miss Kate Gilbert, 
Teacher of English Branches; Miss C. Elizabeth Hulsart, Teacher of the Grammar 
School; Miss Rhoda J. Lyon, Teacher of the Intermediate School; Miss Alice E. Peck, 
Teacher of the Primary School ; Miss Anna M. Clark, Teacher of Instrumental Music ; 
James 8. Bailey, Teacher of Vocal Music; H. B. Fuller, Teacher of Book-keeping and 
Penmanship. 
SUMMARY OF STUDENTS. 
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President Fairchild describes the Commencement Exervises: 


The commencement exercises were introduced on Thursday evening, June 25th, by 
the anniversary of the Alpha Zeta Society. The old chapel was beautifully decorated, 
and the orations of nine young men were decidedly interesting and creditable. This 
was followed, on the next evening, by the Phi Delta Society. The evening commenced 
with a fearful storm of wind and rain, and the exercises were a little delayed, but the 
chapel was nearly filled, and the audience listened with undivided attention to the 
speeches of seven young men. [The Ladies’ Literary Society will probably ask a place 
next year.] On Saturday p.Mm., there was an exhibition of the Primary and Intermediate 
schools. The exercises, which consisted of little speeches, colloquies, and songs, were 
exceedingly interesting, and are rarely excelled by such youthful performers. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached on Sunday, by President Fairchild, from 1 
Timothy 6: 20, 21, in which it was shown that it is not science, but science falsely so 
called, that tends to shake the public confidence in divine revelation. 

On Monday evening, Judge Burnham, of Richmond, Ky., favored the literary societies 
with a very able and eloquent address on the ‘‘ Progress of American Ideas.”’ 

The examinations on Monday and Tuesday were thorough and creditable to both 
teachers and pupils, and what is not usual, they were well attended. The commence- 
ment proper occurred on Wednesday, July Ist. It was a beautiful day, cool and clear, 
and the dust had been laid by previous showers. The bower in the grove was as good a 
place of gathering as could be desired. At half-past seven in the morning the crowd 
began to gather, and at ten, though no great speaker from abroad had been an- 
nounced, the audience was estimated at fifteen hundred. Many came from a long 
distance by the mountain roads, and every team in Richmond was engaged three weeks 
' in advance. The exercises of the forenoon consisted of sixteen orations and essays 
from eleven young men and five ladies, interspersed with excellent music. Four of the 
young men were graduates, two white and two slightly colored, and three natives of 
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Kentucky. The exercises were all good, and nearly all were very practical and appro- 
priate to the times. The whole scene, speakers, singers, and audience, demonstrated 
that one spot at least has passed beyond the necessity_of the civil rights bill. 

The meeting in the afternoon was presided over by Prof. Rogers, and was addressed 
by President Fairchild. At the close of the exercises, strangers were invited to visit the 
new Ladies’ Hall. Many availed themselves of the opportunity. Berea is fapidly im- 
proving. _A chapel and two or three school-rooms, all of which could be built for 
$10,000, are greatly needed, With these, the college would have all essential facilities 


for many years. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Chartered.in 1867. 


Board of Trustees.—Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, President, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. H. 8. Ben- 
nett, Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. ; George L. White, Treasurer, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. 
E. M. Cravath, New-York, N. Y.; Rev. M. E. Strieby, New-York, N. Y.; Hon. John 
Eaton, Washington, D. C.; Hon. John Lawrence, Nashville, Tenn.; John J. Cary, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Maj. Enos Hopkins, Nashville, Tenn. 

Executive Committee.—Prof. A. K. Spence, Chairman; George L. White, Major Enos 
Hopkins. 

Advisory Committee.—Abram Smith, Nashville,; Tenn.; Rev. Page Tyler, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Richard Harris, Pulaski, Tenn. ; Rev. W. W. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn. ; Prof. 
J. H. Barnum, Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. E. O. Tade, Greeneville, Tenn.; Rev. Wm. How- 
ell, Knoxville, Tenn.; Hon. W. F. Prosser, Nashville, Tenn.; D. W. Peabody, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; *J. P. Rexford, Nashville, Tenn. 

Instructors and Officers—Prof. Adam K. Spence, M.A., Principal, and Instructor in 
Greek and French; George L. White,t Musical Director; Rev. Henry 8. Bennett, M.A., 
University Pastor and Instructor in Theology; Helen C. Morgan, M.A., Instructor 
in Latin; Rev. Frederic A. Chase, M.A., Instructor in Physical Science; Rev. Silvanus 
Hayward, M.A., Instructor in Mathematics; Henrietta Matson, Instructor in English 
Grammar; Hannah A. Lord, Instructor in History and Reading; Amelia A. Stuckey, 
Instructor in Geography and Drawing; Susie A. Cooley, Principal of Normal School; 
Dell E. Santley, Principal of Primary School; Ella Sheppard,t Rebecca Massey, In- 
structors in Instrumental Music; Hon. Thomas C. Steward, Assistant Treasurer and 
Business Manager, and Superintendent of Construction of Jubilee Hall; Mrs. T. C. 
Steward, Office Assistant; Sarah M. Wells, in Charge of Ladies’ Hall; Mary L. Santley, 
Matron. 

Summary.—College Course, 8; College Preparatory Course, 53; Theological Course, 
6; Normal Course, 390; Number of Boarders, 137. 


The following account of the commencement exercises is furnished 
by Prof. Spence: 


‘*The closing exercises of this institution for the last scholastic year began on Sun- 
day, May 24th, with a sermon by the Rev. H. 8. Bennett, college pastor. 

‘**In the afternoon of the same day the pupils of the Sunday-school were examined 
in the Bible studies of the year. These were aseries of lessons on the leading doctrines 
of the Scriptures with proof texts. Their aim was to fit the students as they go forth, 
the most of them as teachers, to state their religious beliefs and the reasons for them 
according to the Scriptures, The exercises were interesting, and showed that much 
careful and successful study had been bestowed upon the lessons. 

**On Monday, the 25th, classes in primary grades taught by normal pupils were ex- 
amined. The result of this examination was satisfactory as to the wisdom of continu- 
ing praetice-teaching in connection with the normal courses. 

** On the folowing three days, besides examinations in lower grades, thirty classes 
were examined in the following grades: Normal, Higher Normal, College Preparatory, 
College and Theology. The studies pursued were from those of the common school to 


* Deceased. t Absent during the year. 
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geometry, astronomy, history, French, Anabasis, Virgil, Horace, theology, algebra, and 
instrumental music, in all of which it was evident that a good year’s work had been 
done, 

‘*On Tuesday evening, the exhibition of the Normal class took place, at the close of 
which eighteen graduates received Normal certificates, These certificates are a recom- 
mendation of the bearer as competent to teach common schools. Diplomas are 
reserved for graduates of higher courses of study. 

‘**On Wednesday evening, the Literary Society held its annual public exercises. These 
were orations, essays, and a debate. On Thursday evening, the Senior Preparatory 
exhibition was held, at the close of which eight young men were admitted to college. 
The exercises of these three evenings indicated fair culture for the advancement of the 
students, and as a general thing their delivery was admirable. The orations were 
memorized, no prompting being required in any case, and both orations and essays 
were given with force and propriety. The music was furnished by the university choir, 
which numbers twenty-five. The pieces sung were mostly selections from Baumbach’s 
Sacred Quartettes, the Opera Chorus-Book’and Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. On Thursday, 
the second arrival of Jubilee Singers occurred, and although destitute of bass and alto, 
the rest sang pieces in such a way as to hold the listeners spell-bound. What they did 
thus with only two parts, made it easy to imagine what it was which charmed so many 
thousands when the troupe was entire. 

‘‘ Looking back over the past year, there is much for which to be grateful to God in 
his dealings with this institution. A year ago, the State of Tennessee was laid waste 
with the cholera. All was sorrow and gloom. But instead of empty school-rooms and 
dormitories, as then seemed likely, the attendance the past year has been so great as to 
render it difficult to receive all those who applied for admission. : 

‘*‘ Another cause of thankfulness is the good work done by pupils of this institution 
in teaching during the year 1873. Of those who now are or have been members of this 
institution, one hundred and thirteen are known to have taught more or less during 
that time. Eighty-seven of these reports have been received, containing the following 
facts : Total number of months of teaching done, 481, or the work of one man forty- 
eight years and one month, at ten months a year; pupils taught in day-school, 7043 ; 
pupils taught in Sabbath-school, 5450; total of salaries earned, $17,611. If the rest 
of the one hundred and thirteen not heard from average as those heard from, we 
have a total in round numbers of 10,000 pupils taught by pupils of this institution 
mostly in the States of Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkansas, during the year 
1873, and salaries earned between $20,000 and $25,000 !”’ 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Chartered in 1867. 


Trustees.—Edmund A. Ware, A.M., Atlanta; Rev. George Whipple, A.M., New-York 
City; Rev. E. P. Smith, A.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. E. M. Cravath, A.M., New- 
York City; William Jennings, Esq., Atlanta; James Atkins, A.M., Atlanta; Rev. 
Joseph Wood, Atlanta; J. B. Fuller, Esq,, Atlanta; John A. Rockwell, Esq., Macon ; 
Rey. Cyrus W. Francis, A.M., Atlanta; Charles H. Morgan, Esq., Atlanta; John Rice, 
Esq., Atlanta; Thomas N. Chase, A.M., Atlanta; Rev. William J. White, Augusta ; 
Rev. E. E. Rogers, Atlanta. 

Officers of the Board, 1873-74.—Edmund A. Ware, President; Rev. Cyrus W. Francis, 
Secretary ; William M. Bristoll, Treasurer. 

Faculty.—Edmund A. Ware, A.M., President, and Professor of History ; * Thomas N. 
Chase, A.M., Professor of Greek; Rev. George W. Walker, A,M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics; William M. Bristoll, A.M., Professor of Latin ; Rev, Cyrus W. Francis, A.M., 
Professor of Theology, tWilliam L. Clark; Mrs. Lucy E. Case, Emma C. Ware, Mrs. 
George W. Walker, Mrs. William M. Bristoll, B.8., Laura I. Scott, tFannie F. Ford, 
Mattie A. Gerrish, Teacher of Music; Mrs. Edmund A. Ware, Matron. 


+ Served part of the year. 


* Absent during the year. 
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Summnary.—College Course, 18; Sophomore Class, 6; Freshman Class, 7. Prepara- 
tory Course, 51; Third Year, 13; Second Year, 15; First Year, 23. Theological 
Course, 4. Higher Normal Course, 38;:Graduates of 1873, 4; Fourth Year, 4; Third 
Year, 4; Second Year, 11; First Year, 19. Normal Course, 91; Boys, 49; Girls, 42; 
Number of Boarders, 129; Number of Day Pupils,.68. Whole number of Students, 
197. 


Prof. G. W. Walker writes : 


‘“‘The closing exercises of the Atlanta University for the school year of 1873 and 
1874, began with the annual examinations on June 22d, and ended with the commencce- ° 
ment exercises June 25th. By the act of the Legislature granting aid to the University, 
it was made the duty of the Board of Visitors of the State University to attend these 
examinations. Members of the board were present every day, and their report to the 
Governor is very favorable. It is now openly and fully acknowledged by even the ene- 
mies of the institution that it is in every way a success. Its great power to dissemi- 
nate right principles, as well as knowledge, is conceded by all. Almost all of the stu- 
dents are teaching during the vacation; yet more teachers are called for than the 
school can supply. 

“The exercises of the last day,*connected with the graduation of four young ladies 
from the Higher Normal Course, were well attended, and were exceedingly interesting. 
First, four young men, who had won the honor in a spirited literary contest, delivered 
orations that would have been creditable at any commencement. Then followed the 
equally excellent graduating essays of the young ladies. After the presentation of the 
diplomas, speeches—very happy and encouraging—were made by several visitors. 
Among them were Rey. Dr. Wills, of Atlanta; Bishop Haven, of the M. E. Church, 
North ; Rev. Mr. Woodson, Baptist, from Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Mr. Johnson, of 
the African Methodist Church,‘Atlanta; and Rev. William J. White, of Augusta, Ga. 

“The number of students in attendance has not been quite as great as during the 
preceding year. The principal cause has been ‘hard times.’ Yet the attendance has 
been such as to give full employment to the usual number of teachers. The health 
and progress of the students have been good. But the’one sad feature of the 
work this year has been that many have been compelled to leave in the midst 
of the year for want of means of support. The good people of the North have 
failed to furnish the usual funds to help the needy. Sosome of our best,scholars have 
been compelled to leave. And ‘hard times’ is not the only excuse given for this 
withholding of aid. Some people say, ‘They have been helped so long that they 
ought now to be able to help themselves.’ And yet laborers get but a dollar a day, or 
$10 to $12 dollars per month and board; while the simple expense of board and tuition 
at the institution is $12 per month. And it must be remembered that many were sold 
away from parents and friends in childhood, and thus have no father or mother to 
look to for aid and comfort. The writer of this thinks that too much aid is damaging 
to any young man. But how can these orphans of the nation get a thorough educa- 
tion without any aid, when few young men at the North reach the ministry without aid 
from some Education Society ? Let benevolent men and women study on this problem, 
and’we think they will be willing that each needy student;should have some aid at their 
hands. 

* During the year, a church has been organized in the University, which has greatly 
promoted the religious interest among the students. It now consists of about 40 
members. A new interest in the direction of the ministry has also been developed. 
This may be accounted for, in part at least, by the labors of the new theological pro- 
fessor, Rev. C, W. Francis, as well as by the formation of the church. 

‘*Some progress has also been made in affairs of a material nature. The grounds 
have been fenced. The larger building has been provided with apparatus for heating 
by steam. By the kindness of R. R. Graves, of Brooklyn, the library has been reple- 
nished and permanently endowed. The cabinet and the philosophical apparatus 
have also received valuable additions. 
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‘¢ All these evidences of prosperity are cheering, and give promise of greater success 
in the future ; provided that the Northern friends of this growing institution properly 
support it.” 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Chartered in 1869. 


Trustees.—Hon. Lewis E. Parsons, Talladega, Ala.; General Wager Swayne, Toledo, 
O.; Rev. G. W. Andrews, A.M., Montgomery, Ala.; Hon. Green T. McAfee, Talla- 
dega, Ala. ; Stephen Child, Esq., Marion, Ala. ; Colonel Edwin Beecher, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Rev. E. M. Cravath, A.M., New-York City ; Ambrose Headen, Sr., Esq., Talla- 
dega, Ala. ; Hon. E. P. Smith, Washington, D. C.; William Savery, Esq., Talladega; 
Rev. George Whipple, A.M., New-York City. 

Instructors.—Albert A. Safford, A.M.; Rev. Henry E. Brown, A.M.; Rev. Justus 
N. Brown, A.M.; John P. Richardson, A.B.; Miss Fannie A. Davis; Mrs. Louie J. 
Safford ; Miss Josephine Pierce ; Miss Frances Littlefield; Miss Emma French; Miss 
Mary Jarvis, Lady Principal; Miss H. Jennie Hallock, Teacher of Music; Mrs. Augusta 
N. Safford, Matron; Rev. Heman Safford, Superintendent Labor Department. 

Summary.—Preparatory Course, 21; Third Year, 2; Second Year, 9;, First Year, 10. 
Theological Course, 10; Second Year, 3; First Year,'5; Special Course, 2. Higher 
Normal Course, 6; First Year, 6. Normal Course, 46; Gentlemen, 27; Ladies, 19, 
Intermediate Department, 61; Boys,’ 35; Girls, 26. Primary;Department, 54; Boys, 
29; Girls, 25. Whole number of Students, 198. 


The real estate of this institution has been increased during the 
year by the purchase of six acres of ground with a good dwelling- 
house for the use of the Theological classes, through the liberality 
of Mr. R. R. Graves. This gives the college all the land that will 
be needed for future enlargements. 

We take the following account of the examination at Talladega 
College from Our Mountain Home, a paper published in Talladega : 


‘1S THE COLORED MAN SUSCEPTIBLE OF BEING EDUCATED ? 


“ This question, whieh at one time received at the South an answer almost wholly 
negative, is no longer a debatable one. The unanimity with which the colored people 
have availed themselves of educational advantages wherever afforded them, has proven 
that they desire to be educated; and the rapid progress that they have made, even in 
our imperfectly taught and badly governed public schools, has convinced many, who 
doubted their capacity to learn, of their mistake. This change of opinion has been 
going on for several years past, until now the answer to the question, ‘Is the colored 
man susceptible of being educated?’ is almost as entirely affirmative as it was once 
negative. 

‘‘We have been led to make these reflections by what we heard and saw during the 
commencement exercises of Talladega College, an institution of learning established 
in our town some years since for the education of the colored people, and more parti- 
cularly, we believe, for the training of colored teachers. 

‘¢The examinations of the various classes, so far as we heard them, were as thorough 
and creditable, to teachers and pupils alike, as any that we ever listened to. There 
was evidently no ‘cramming’ about it, for any of the visitors were at liberty to ask 
such questions as they chose; this several of them did, and were answered promptly 
and correctly. 

‘‘ We heard classes in Greek, Latin, Algebra and English Composition,” examined, 
and must say that the pupils acquitted themselves in a way that would do credit to any 
school or any scholars. We were particularly struck with the thoroughness of the exa- 
mination of a class in Algebra, the ease with which the several members of the class 
solved problems in equations of two or more unknown quantities, and the readiness 
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with which they gave the reasons for the operations they performed in solving the 
examples given them. 

‘** All the visitors, of whom there was a considerable number, and several of them 
old and experienced teachers, agree, so far as we know, in pronouncing the examina- 
tions in every respect creditable. Such opinions as the following, we give as speci- 
mens : 

* A rising and thoroughly educated young physician said to us, ‘The examination 
of the class reading Cicero’s Orations was the best I ever heard,’ The Mayor of the 
town, in a short speech made to the school, said, ‘The Gordian knot has been cut; 
the colored man can be educated, as proven by the wonderful progress that your pupils 
have made.’ One of the Board of Aldermen said, ‘It would be a blessing if all our 
schools were as well taught as this one.’ And so we might continue to give favorable 
expressions for a column. 

‘‘Talladega College has been the means of accomplishing more good among the 
colored people than can be easily estimated. Its pupils, many of whom teach during 
the vacations, spread the healthful and religious teachings that they themselves have 
received, among their race throughout the surrounding country, and thus its influenec 
for good is not confined to our town. Long may it remain to continue its good work, 
say we!”? 


From a communication in the same paper, by Hon. G. T. McAfee, 
we copy the brief extracts below: 


‘*T have resided in this city since March 1, 1838, and have been for the most part 
connected, as a trustee, with the principal schools in this place, and a devoted friend 
to the cause of education, and I will content myself by saying that no institution of 
learning since that time to the present equals this College, and that the worthy P resi- 
dent and associate teachers are eminently qualified for their high, delicate, and respon- 
sible trusts. 

** And it seems to be all-sufficient to dissipate the most chrenic unbelief as to the 
practicability of acquiring an education of a high order by the quondam slaves and their 
offspring, just to give attention, during a three days’ examination, to the recitations and 
exercises of the students of this institution.”’ 


Straight University, New-Orleans, Louisiana. 


Instructors and Managers.—Rev. 8. 8. Ashley, Rev. C. H. Thompson, Rev. J. A. 
Adams, Rey. J. A. Martling, Mr. Louis A. Bell, J. T. Newman, M.D., Mrs. J. A. 
Martling, Miss M. A. Ashley, Miss A. M. Perkins, Mr. Louis A. Martinet, Rev. J. K. 
Deering. 

Summary of Students.—Theological, 24; Law, 15; Medical, 12; Collegiate, 7; Colle- 
giate Preparatory, 19; Normal, 64; Intermediate, 75; Primary, 50. Total, 266. 

A Boarding Department was opened at the beginning,of the year, 

in connection with this institution, for the first time, but owing to 
limited accommodations, only a small number of students could be 
received. There is great need of larger grounds and more build- 
ings before Straight “University will be i in condition to accomplish 
its mission for the South-west. 


During the first term of the year, Rev. 8. 8. Ashley wrote as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘ We are doing more satisfactory work this term than during any preceding term since 
my connection with the institution. We havea class of young men who are earnest, 
indnstrious, eager to learn, and devoted to preparation for Christian work : without an 
exception, they are already active workers in the Sabbath-school or the pulpit. 
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‘* A Sabbath-school is maintained in the chapel; and on Wednesday p.m. of each 
week, there is preaching by some member of the faculty in the chapel. Pray for us.’’ 


Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 


Board of Trustees.—Hon. R. C. Powers, Governor; Hon. H. R. Pease; Hon. A. War- 
ner; Hon. George C. McKee; Hon. T. W. Stringer; Hon. John R. Lynch; Hon. M. 
T. Newsome; Green Lemons; Rev. E. M. Cravath; Hon. H. W. Warren; Rev. E. 
Tucker; Rev. M. E. Strieby; Gen. C. H. Howard; R. Emerson, Esq. 

Instructors and Managers.—-Mr. J. F. Claflin; Mr. G. W. Warner; Mr. O. Harring- 
ton ;* Rey. J.K. Nutting ;* Mr. 8. C. Osborne ; Miss M. E. Smith ; Miss Hattie Fergu- 
son;* Miss C. A. Bailey; Miss E. C. Hart; Miss Anna Smith; Miss E. M. Evans; Miss 


E. Stanton. Total number of pupils, 327. 


This institution has a fine plantation of 500 acres and four frame 
buildings for school uses. It was found, early in the year, that 
these buildings were not sufficient for the wants of the institution, 
and it was decided in December, under the advice of J. F. Claflin, of 
Lombard, Ill., who had gone into our service without salary, to 
make a thorough reconstruction and material enlargement of them 
at once, notwithstanding the great pressure felt upon our treasury 
because of the panic. This work was undertaken early in January 
by Mr. Claflin, who was sent as a special superintendent of the 
South-west, and who brought to this work unusual ability and energy. 
He also took the charge of the school, effecting a reorganization 
which resulted in an increase of economy of expenditure, and of 
efficiency in the educational and religious work. The State voted 
to continue its appropriation, $4,500, to support the Normal Depart- 
ment, and was led also to vote a special appropriation of $10,000 
toward the erection of a new building, provided the Association should 
raise an additional $15,000, and construct a building costing $25,000. 
We are sorry to say that thus far the $15,000 have not been secured, 
and we fear that this appropriation by the State will be lost. 


2. HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Williston Academy and Normal School, Wilmington, N. C. 


Superintendent.—Mr. D. D. Dodge, Nashua, N. H. 

Principal.—Miss Ella E. Roper, Worcester, Mass. 

Assistants.—Miss Hannah L. Fitts, Candia, N. H.; Miss Sarah Davis, Dudley, Mass. ; 
Miss Esther A. Warner, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Janet H. Gay, Nashua, N. H.; Miss Mary 


E. Colburn, Nashua, N. H. 
Matron of Mission Home.—Mrs. D. D. Dodge, Nashua, N. H. 


Number of pupils, 88; number in Sabbath-school, 200. 
The first year of this school as reorganized has been a very satis- 
factory success. Mr. D. D. Dodge, of Nashua, N. H., has been in 


charge, and has been assisted by several lady teachers who have been in 
the schools at Wilmington, N. C., for many years. For the want of 


* Served part of the year. 
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school-room, the number of pupils has been comparatively small, but 
notwithstanding this limitation, the teachers feel that they have ac- 
complished more in the way of permanent and satisfactory results, 
by their year’s work, than in any former year. It is to be hoped that 
funds will be provided to enlarge the school accommodations, so as 
to afford room for about double the present number of pupils. 

In behalf of the teachers of Williston Academy, Miss Ella E. Roper 
sends us the following account of the work during the past year: 


‘¢The American Missionary Association commenced work upon its present basis, in 
the city of Wilmington, October, 1874. The plan pursued, up to this date, was, gather- 
ing the largest number possible and doing as much for each as circumstances would al- 
low. A more concentrated system of working was gladly embraced by the laborers, 
some of whom had been at this post for years. The unused portions of the dwelling- 
house having been renovated, cighty seats and desks were supplied. Selection of the 
most promising was made from the applicants, with whom our endeavor was to be this: 
to pursue the course of teaching that should soonest fit them for teachers; to throw 
about them more powerful restraints against the looseness, moral, social, and religious, 
which they encounter constantly ; above all, in season and out of season, to lead them 
to the great Fountain of truth and light. Eighty-eight pupils were enrolled, and were 
in most cases steady, faithful attendants. The increased diligence in study, in older 
and younger; the steady growth in manliness and in womanliness; the improvement 
in manners socially; the enlarged intelligence in regard to doing right upon principle ; 
advancement in all these points gratified us daily, and sustained us in the midst of 
many anxieties. Most of the pupils will be with us this year, the second of our enter- 
prise. They come with apparently greater seriousness of purpose in life, and with 
more vigor of mind. The result of the ‘year’s course in music should not be omitted. 
Regular instruction was given.in vocal music to all the students; private instruction in 
instrumental, to individuals. So much advancement was made, that the pupils are 
much sought for in the city choirs, and one of the young ladies is organist at the First 
Presbyterian (colored). 

‘‘ The religious work had several departments. A regular service was held upon Sab- 
bath mornings, at which, although the attendance was rarely large, we never failed to 
find Christ’s most precious promises verified. The Sabbath-school at 3 p.m. was full 
to overflowing, making the want of more room as painfully apparent as did the six 
days wherein we must. do all our work. A Bible-class for teachers especially, but free 
to all, followed the morning service, in some respects the most interesting hour of the 
day. It was of goodly proportions, in numbers, in the character and the earnestness of 
the numbers, from youth to old age. These three services, together with the weckly 
religious meeting, enjoyed the direct supervision and care of the! superintendent, Mr. 
Dodge.”’ 


Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C. 


Prineipal.—Mr. M. A. Warren, Charleston, 8. C. 

Assistants.—Mrs. M. A. Warren, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss Martha A. Perry, Holden, 
Mass. ; Miss Lucia A. Kingman, N. Bridgewater, Mass. ; Miss Hattie C. Foote, Water- 
bury, Conn.; Miss H. Miller, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss Fannie 8. Parsons; Mrs. M. 8. 
Seabrook, Charleston, 8. C.; Mrs. C. V. Cuttino, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss Leonora 
Johnson, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss Rebeeca Peace, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss M. McKin- 
ley, Charleston, 8. C. 

Matron of Mission Home.—Mrs. M. A. Young, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Number of pupils, 390 ; number in Sabbath-school, 432. 
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In January last, Mr. M. A. Warren, who as Principal has so suc- 
cessfully conducted Avery Institute for the past five years, retired 
from our work, having been appointed Principal of the Normal 
School in connection with the State University at Columbia. Rev. 
James T. Ford, who had been for several years connected with our 
work in Charleston, as Pastor of Plymouth Church, and had had 
large experience as a teacher in New-England, entered at once upon 
the charge of the school, so that there was little break or change in 
its successful progress. 

A fine class graduated from the Normal course, and several young 
men are preparing for college. 


Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, S. C. 


Teacher.—Mr. J. D. Backenstose, Geneva, N. Y. 

Number of pupils, 37 ; number in Sabbath-school, 52. 

Steady progress was made in this school toward the realization of 
the idea of its founder. The number of pupils is not large, but the 
steady, persistent, and thorough work in the school-room is produc- 
ing its results in the pupils, and the people begin to see the difference 
between a good school and an indifferent one. Pupils are coming 
in to Greenwood from the neighboring places, in order to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a school. 


Normal School, Andersonville, Ga. 


Teachers.—Miss Laura A. Parmelee, Toledo, Ohio; Miss Harriet V. Bills, Tecumseh, 
Mich. 


Number of pupils, 80; number in Sabbath-school, 50. 


Miss Parmelee writes: 


‘¢ Perhaps to outsiders, noting only the small enrollment of pupils in the school 
the work might not seem hopeful, but to us, considering the poverty of the country, 
and seeing as we do the self-denial which those who come are obliged and willing to 
endure, we are not at all discouraged. Remember that the cotton crop failed last year, 
that most of the planters are bankrupt, many families suffering for food, and very few 
able to command money for school expenses, A large part of our scholars came from 
adjoining or more distant counties, living on almost starvation diet for the sake of 
schoo]. ShallI give you the board-bill of one young man? Only oneitem, cost of pro- 
vision for one month, $2.50 (two and one-half dollars), He told us that he could live on 
that, and from such observation as I could take of his housekeeping, I am confident he 
did so. The teachers were sometimes half ashamed of their own luxury, which you 
know is not luxury at all except as contrasted. with the greater destitution of those 
around. 

‘‘ Since the scholars were few, we had a better opportunity to study them separately 
and to mark the growth of character, which in some was certainly very marked, Ah! 
there are so many things which can never be told—little things, but full of comfort 
and encouragement to us.”’ 
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Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Principal.—Miss Amy Williams, Livonia Station, N. Y.; Miss Gertrude M. Hitch- 
cock, Perrysburg, O. ; Miss Lizzie Stevenson, Bellefontaine, O.; Miss Nellic J. Howe, 
West Fairlee, Vt.; Miss Mary Beach, Perrysburg, O.; Miss M. Anna Baker, Oberlin, O. 

Matron of Mission Home.—Mrs. W. L. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


Number of pupils, 645 ; number in Sabbath-school, 290. 

The School Board continued its co-operation in the support of this 
school. The Association furnished the building and nominated the 
teachers, and the School Board made it a part of the usual system and 
paid the teachers the usual salary. 


Lewis High School, Macon, Ga. 


Principal.—Miss M. E. Sands, Saco, Me. 
Assistants,—Miss A. Lynch, Ballston, N. Y. ; Miss Flora V. Camp, Chicago, Ill. ; Miss 
Addelyn D. Gerrish, Leetonia, O. 


Number of pupils, 716 ; number in Sabbath-school, 175. 
As during the previous year, half the teachers in Lewis High 
School were from the North, and half from the South. 


Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga. 


Principal.—Mr. A. N. Niles, E. Hampton, Ct. 

Assistants—Miss P. M. Lee, Wayland, Mass.; Miss Anna D. Ludlow, Oswego, N. Y. ; 
Miss J. 8. Hardy, Shelburne, Mass. ; Miss Carrie E. Waugh, Scriba, N. Y.; Miss Susie 
H. Pierce, Washington, D. C. 

Teacher of Music.—Miss E. H. Twichell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Matron of Mission Home.—Mrs. A. N. Niles, E. Hampton, Ct. 


Number of pupils, 469 ; number in Sabbath-scliool, 170. 
Of the Temperance work in connection with our school and church 
at Savannah, we have the following account : 


‘‘ Until recently no temperance organization has existed among the colored people of 
this city. The Rev. Mr. Rowe, an earnest minister, sent by the American Missionary 
Association to take charge of a little church which is under its auspices, and which 
holds its serviccs in the chapel of the Beach Institute, has been making zealous efforts 
to inspire an interest in the subject of temperance. He has organized a society, and 
about one hundred have signed the pledge. Every week, on Thursday evening, we have 
a temperance meeting in our chapel. Mr. Rowe has had assistance from other speakers 
only two or three times, but his own ball is not yet unwound, and he throws off threads, 
both grave and bright colored, which interest and amuse the people. No astonishing 
success is expected. Some may not adhere to their pledge, but many, we trust, will, 
and we hope that an interest has been begun which will deepen and widen. 

‘Several of the pupils of our school have become members of the new society. Some 
of the boys have given entertaining temperance recitations at the Thursday evening 
meetings, and we mean to have more of the same sort. At the recent exercises at the 
close of our last term, a large proportion of the oratory was upon the theme of tempe- 
rance; and we hoped that the exhibition was not simply successful and entertaining, as 
it was pronounced to be, but that it would have a moral influence. 

** At one of the weekly temperance meetings, two of our younger pupils were present 
—a boy of about seven years, and his sister, nine years old. As they sat beside their 
mother, one of the teachers went to them and asked the children if they would not like 
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to sign the pledge, telling them that if they would make this promise, and would keep 
it, they would be sure never to be drunkards. After a little more pleasant talk, in 
which the mother said she was willing to have them sign, if they wanted to, they went 
with the teacher to the table, where the sister sat down and wrote her name, and then 
the teacher signed the little boy’s for him. 

“On the Sunday following, the seven-year-old member called at the teacher’s home, and 
talked of what he had done on the previous Thursday evening. He continued: ‘ Last 
night they made some punch at our house, but I wouldn’t touch it, for I’m a temperance 
boy. My papa,’ said he, ‘ used to bring home cordial to me very often, but I tell him 
he needn’t bring any more, for now I’m a temperance boy.’ We hope that the bright- 
eyed little fellow may continue to be a temperance boy till he grows to be a temperance 
man, and that many others of our pupils may follow his example.”’ 


Trinity School, Athens, Ala. 
Teachers.—Miss M. F. Wells, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Miss Du Bois. 


Number of pupils, 150; number in Sabbath-school, 2 


Lincoln School, Marion, Ala. 


Teachers.—Rev. N. E. Willis, Brighton, Mass.’; Mrs. N, E. Willis, Brighton, Mass. . 
Miss Mary E. Hayden, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Number of pupils, 188; number in Sabbath-school, 145. 

During the year, a State Normal School and University was esta- 
blished by the School Board of Alabama, at Marion. Rev. N. E. 
Willis, our missionary and teacher, was elected one of the Professors, 
and Mrs. Willis and Miss Hayden were elected assistant teachers. 
This institution is under State patronage, and the Lincoln School has 
been virtually merged in it. 


Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 


Principal.—Rev. E. P. Lord, Olivet, Mich. 

Assistants.—Miss Kate A. Lord, Olivet, Mich. ; Miss Loretta E. Hart, Rockford, IIL. ; 
Miss Jennie Stevenson, Bellefontaine, O.; Miss Jennie D. Loba, Olivet, Mich. ; Miss 
Clara E. Prentice, Rockford, Il. 


Number of pupils, 233; number in Sabbath-school, 375. 
Rev. E, P. Lord reports the work thus: 


‘¢ We have refrained from writing of our work at Emerson Institute until we had some. 
thing more than hopes and needs to speak of—though any faithful work in this great 
field will always have an abundance of these two items. But now we are sii ties 
confident that we have a third item—namely, good accomplished. 

‘‘In January, one year ago, Emerson Institute, after having been closed for some time 
was re-opened as a normal and academic school. 

‘¢ Mobile reaches a large region, which can not be reached by any other edmcational in- 
fluences—Southern Mississippi, Alabama, and Western Florida. This whole country is 
almost without common or private schools, and there are very few competent teachers. 
The colored people of Mobile are exceptionally intelligent and prosperous. Many of the 
young people have received a little education, but the principal use they have put their 
advantages to is to make more money, or to get more political influence over the igno- 
rant masses. They prove with fearful distinctness that a ‘little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’ and that all efforts to educate them should be coupled with the most earnest» 
and effective Christian influences. 
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‘‘The state of the people in.the country about Mobile is deplorable ; they hardly know 
what a school is. Hundreds of young men are idling their lives away, with not even a 
desire for a more noble and useful life. In a tour of a week through the wilds and the 
pine forests of Lower Mississippi, I conversed with eight hundred people, of whom less 
than fifty could read and write. 

‘¢ We have in our school now fifteen young persons who are fitted for teaching. All 
but two of them have lately become followers of Christ. They are all anxious to con- 
tinue in school next year, and to do all that they can among their people during the 
summer. We wish to interest Christian people of means in these young teachers, by 
supplementing their meagre salaries, and enabling them to continue in school another 
year. 3 

‘¢ Another source of great encouragement to us is the wonderful change in the feelings 
of the white people—the influential class—toward us a3 teachers of the colored people. 
It is no light matter for these wealthy people to give up life-long prejudices, and to be 
willing to have a school for colored children for a near neighbor. A wealthy South- 
erner, who had hitherto refused to sell any of his land to negroes, has at last consented 
to sell them land for homes, quite near to his own. ; 

‘*We feel that the Lord has blessed our labors abundantly this year, and that he is 
pointing out a still greater work for the coming season, which, with his aid and the 
help and prayers of the Christian people of the North, we will try faithfully to do.” 


Swayne School, Montgomery, Ala. 


Principal.—Mr. J. M. McPherron, Montgomery, Ala. 

Assistants.,—Mrs. M. V. A. McPherron, Montgomery, Ala.; Miss E. C. Ayer, Lock- 
port, N. Y. ; Miss Sarah E. Brown, Penfield, N. Y. ; Miss Helen M. Leonard, New-Bed- 
ford, Mass. ; Miss Agnes Duncan, Wayland, Mass. ; Miss Spees. 

Matron.—Mrs. G.,W. Andrews, Montgomery, Ala. 


Number of pupils, 477 ; number in Sabbath-school, 164. 

The yellow-fever delayed the opening of the school at Montgomery 
for several weeks, but with this exception the year was prosperous 
and successful. The Association and school authorities co-operated 
in its support as formerly. 


Burrell School, Selma, Ala. 


Principal.—Mr. J. M. Cumings, Tabor, Iowa. 

Assistants,—Miss Anna Haylor, Oberlin, O. ; Miss Sarah L. Emerson, Hallowell, Me. ; 
Miss Sarah C. Williams, Lafayette, O.; Miss Lucy M. Fay, Prairie Depot, O.; Miss 
Abbie Fay, Prairie Depot, O. ; Miss Mary E. Wilcox, Madison, O. 

Matron of Mission Home.—Miss Delia E, Emerson, Hallowell, Me. 


Number of pupils, 460 ; number in Sabbath-school, 415. 

At the close of the first term, the Principal resigned, and the school 
passed into the charge of Rev. G. Stanley Pope, the pastor of the 
mission church at this station. 

Of the prosperity of the school work, Mr. Pope writes as follows: 

“‘ The school work has been encouraging in many respects this year. The attendance 
has greatly increased over last year, although the times are much harder. At present 
there is a good ‘deal of interest felt among the more advanced pupils in having a Normal 
class formed at the opening of the new year. Several have made application to join 
such a class. There have been 460 different pupils during the year, with quite a regular 


daily attendance, and the pupils have in general made good progress, and some have 
even surprised us. 
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**OQne young man who commenced the year in 2d Primary passed through 3d Pri- 
mary and 1st Intermediate into 2d Intermediate, where, at the close of school, he was 
one of the best scholars in the highest class. Of course, such progress is rare. During 
the year, this young man has given his heart to the Lord, united with our church, and 
proves as earnest in his work here as in the school-room. He greatly desires to fit him- 
self for usefulness. 

** There has been a good degree of religious interest in the school, and quite a number 
of conversions. Several of the converts have united with our church. The temperance 
work, so well begun last year, has been vigorously carried forward. A good many new 
names appear on our pledge, and there has been a deepening and strengthening of tem- 
perance principles in all.”’ 


Howard School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Principal.—Mr. Henry B. Wolcott, Oberlin, O. 
Assistants,—Miss Carrie M. Blood, Lyme, N. H.; Miss Sarah B. Paddock, Baraboo, 
Wis. ; Miss Adella Royce, Oberlin, O.; Miss Emma Fairfield, Mansfield, O. 


Number of pupils, 430 ; number in Sabbath-school, 180. 

The co-operation of the City Board of Education and the Associa- 
tion was continued as under the same general arrangement as that of 
the previous year. 


Le Moyne Normal and Commercial School, Memphis, Tenn. 


dinstructors.—Mr. D. E. Cottle,* Columbia, 8. C. ; Prof. A. J. Steele, Whitewater, Wis. ; 
Mrs. A. J. Steele, Whitewater, Wis.; Miss E. M. Barnes, Bakersfield, Vt.; Miss 8. A. 
Stevens, St. Johnsbury, Vt. ;.Miss J. A. Van Allen, New-York City; Mrs. L. M. Shep 
herd, Memphis, Tenn. ; Mrs. H. C. Belt, Memphis, Tenn. ; Miss 8. A. Bradley, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Number of pupils, 283 ; number in Sabbath-school, 103. 

A few days after the opening of Le Moyne School, the first Monday 
in September, the yellow-fever made its appearance at Memphis. 
For some time its ravages were confined to a portion of the city the 
farthest removed from our school, and our teachers felt little appre- 
hension of danger. They were given permission to close the school 
. and retire to some of the inland regions of the State where the yellow- 
fever never comes, but they were left to act according to their own 
judgment. They heroically remained at their post, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cottle fell victims to the pestilence. Miss Effie J. Gould (formerly 
one of our teachers, but then engaged in the public schools), who was 
living at the Mission Home, also died. Miss E. M. Barnes recovered 
by what seemed to be almost a miracle, after all hope had been given 
up. The school re-opened in January, under the charge of Prof. A. 
‘J. Steele, formerly of Tougaloo, and, contrary to our expectation, 
was more largely attended than ever before. 

One feature of the school is the “ Students’ Day,” at which time 
the Faculty retire and give the care of the institution into the hands 
of the students ; from among their number a temporary Principal, 
Preceptress, and teachers are chosen, who take entire charge of the 


* Deceased. 


-_- 
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school and conduct its exercises. The object of this is to test the 
ability of the students. 
Miss E. M. Barnes gives an account of one of these occasions: 


‘¢ Yesterday was ‘Students’ Day’ here, and a golden one it was in the history of the 
Le Moyne Normal School. Fortunately, we are sometimes permitted an especial out- 
look into the future; days when the possibilities which the coming years may have in 
store for the colored race loom up before us with such vividness, that all weariness 
and discouragements are forgotten, and we find ourselves inspired with renewed 
strength for our duties. 

‘‘ Yesterday was one of those altitudes, from whence we could look thankfully back 
over the past, hopefully on to the future, and gratef@ly up unto God. 

‘‘Under the admirable and energetic direction of our new Principal, Prof. A. J. 
Steele, our school has become so well organized, and is under such excellent discipline, 
that we were confident it could be successfully surrendered to the students for a 
day’s experience in teaching. They accordingly elected their entire Faculty, displaying 
excellent judgment in their selection, and on Wednesday morning assumed the manage- 
ment of the school. 

‘ During the opening exercises in the assembly-room, we took the seats vacated by 
the newly-elected teachers, while they occupied ours upon the stand. And a noble- 
looking Faculty they were. The lower schools came up as usual, marching to music of 
the piano. After the customary devotional exercises, and a few very appropriate re- 
marks by the new Principal, the schools passed to their respective departments and 
duties, evidently impressed with the importance of the occasion. The class-work was 
just as on other days, all the teachers, so far as we could see in the few moments spent 
in each room, bearing themselves with a dignity and self-possession which commanded 
the respect and attention of the scholars. Gymnastic exercises were, as usual, attended 
with music. - 

‘* After recess, the schools again came together, and the regular drill in singing was 
conducted by Miss Wright, who selected new songs, and displayed decided skill in the 
instruction given. Throughout the day, the most perfect order was observed, each 
scholar seeming to pride himself in helping to sustain the reputation of the Institution.” 

“It being the day for our regular School prayer-meeting, the scholars all met again in 
the assembly-room, the new teachers upon the stand. The meeting was conducted by 
Mr. Thomas. He spoke with much emotion of the success and pleasant experiences of 
the day, and of his gratitude to God that as a school they had acquired such power of 
self-control as to win the confidence of the teachers thus reposed in them. 

“The meeting was one of deep interest. One of the parents who were present, in 
her prayer thanked the Lord that she bad lived to see the day when some of her own 
race could, even for one day, conduct such a school as this. Tears were in many eyes. 

“But a few years ago, that noble-looking band were slave children, bought and sold 
at their masters’ will. Looking at them now, and thinking of what they may yet be- 
come, what wonder that our eyes grew dim with tears of gratitude that we have been 
allowed some humble place in the great work of elevating a race and moulding its future 
to a higher type of existence. 

‘“*The new Faculty were invited to take tea with us at the Home, and a very pleasant 
and enjoyable evening it was. Thus closed what will doubtless prove to them one of 
the happiest days they will ever experience. 

“This has been a trying year for our school—a year of changes. Commencing in 
September with only two of the former teachers; then broken up in October by the pain- 
ful death of three of our teachers by that fearful scourge the yellow-fever ; my own 
severe and protracted illness for over two months; then in January reopening with 
new teachers, thus bringing a second almost entire new set of instructors within four 
months—we almost feared the effect of all these changes and interruptions upon the 
school, and yet the blessing of the Lord seems to rest upon it. Our building is crowd- 
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ed to overflowing, and the school was never more prosperous than now, and its popular- 
ity is constantly increasing.’’ 


Normal School, Lexington, Ivy. 


Instructors.—Mr. J. G. Hamilton, Miss Laura King, Mrs. Belle Jackson, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Number of pupils, 222; number in Sabbath-school, 450. 

Substantial progress was made in Lexington by the enlargement of 
school facilities on the part of the school authorities of the city. 
During the latter part of the year, the teachers in the Normal School 
were supported by the public fund. 

Mr. Hamilton gives an encouraging report of the Sabbath-schooi 
work. 


‘The most interesting feature of our work at Lexington is the Sabbath-school work. 
Organized in 1871, by the teachers of the Association, it has grown from a mere handful 
of pupils until it numbers in the aggregate between four and five hundred, or, to put it 
more correctly, until all the sitting and standing room of our large building fails to ac- 
commodate the numbers who flock to the school. The organization and working of 
the school have excited considerable interest in the community, and scarcely a Sabbath 
has passed during the year without our visitors expressing approbation of our good 
work. 

‘‘The school has a corps of twenty regular teachers, whose interest in the work has 
grown with their connection with the school. Each month has witnessed improvement 
in the pupils; their interest never flags and their thirst for knowledge never ceases. 
During the present year, we have added to the school a library of nearly four hundred 
volumes. The most cheering feature of this work is that natives of Kentucky to the 
‘manor born’ are the most enthusiastic and devoted workers we haye in the school, 
and the day of breaking away from long-cherished prejudices has come to Kentucky at 
last. The teachers of the Association who first came to Lexington found a most bitter 
and hostile sentiment toward those interested in educating the negro. Now a kindlier 
feeling has taken its place, and the friends of education for the blacks have multiplied 
many fold. 

‘‘ We can not but believe that our Sabbath-school has contributed something to the 
development of this sentiment in Lexington.” 


Ely Normal School, Louisville, Ay. 


The Ely Normal School Building has been rented, as during the two 
previous years, to the City of Louisville, for the public schools. 


Union Academy, Columbus, Miss. 


Superintendent, Mr. J. N. Bishop, Chicago, Ill.; Principal, Mr. Myron H.Savage, Ge- 
neva, N. ¥.; Miss Maria A. Muzzy, Romeo, Mich.; Miss 8, A. Allan, Geneseo, Ill. ; Miss 
Ida Elwell, West Salem, Wis. ; Miss Hattie McClellan, Oberlin, Ohio; Miss Carrie A, 
Stanton, Blue Earth City, Minn. ; Miss Emma Johnston, Columbus, Miss, ; Matron, Mrs. 
A. M. Marsh, New-London, Ct. 

Number of pupils, 589; number in Sabbath-school, 150. 

The arrangements at Columbus have continued substantially the 

same as formerly. Mr. J. N: Bishop, the efficient County Superin- 
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tendent of Public Schools, has continued to act as our superintendent 
and financial agent. 
Barnes Institute, Galveston, Texas. 

Teachers.—Rev. A. G. Marment, Mrs. A. G. Marment, Galveston, Texas. Number of 
pupils, 157; number in Sabbath-school, 126. 

We were unable, for the want of funds, to do as extended work at 
this institution as its importance demands. The reports, however, 
show that good has been done. 


3. COMMON SCHOOLS. baa 


Virginia. 
Carrsville—Miss M.*A. Andrus, Riceville, Pa. 
North- Carolina. 
Beaufort.—Mr. William Leitch, Miss Mary A. Leitch, Miss Mattie W. Leitch, Ryegate, 
Vt. 
MclLeansville.—Miss E. W. Douglass, Decorah, Iowa. 
Raleigh.—Miss E. P. Hayes, Limerick, Me.; Miss Ida Ransom, Miss Lovey Mayo, Ra- 


leigh, N. C. 
Woodbridge.—Miss Alicia 8. Blood, Lyme, N. H. 
7 South-Carolina. > 
Beaufort.—Miss Mary Kildare, Newry, Ireland. 
Georgia. 


Byron Station.—Mr. George Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 
Thomasville—Miss Abby B. Clark, Boston, Mass. 


HMorida. 
St. Augustine.—Mrs. Isadore Hamlin, Ann Harbor, Mich.; Miss Alice M. Kearney, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 
Alabama. 
Kingston.—Mr. Samuel White, Talladega, Ala. 
Arkansas. 


Fort Smith.—Mr. J. O. Lyman, Fort Smith, Ark.; Miss Dora Ford, Abington, 
Mass. 


Pine Bluff.—Mr. M. W. Martin, Ripon, Wis.; Mrs. L. E. Allason, Ripon, Wis.; Mr. 
Alex. 8. Moore, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Mississippi. 
Artesia.— Miss M. A. Blackmar, Chicago, Ill. 
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NAMES, LOCATIONS, ETC’, OF PRINCIPAL SCHOOLS. 


CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va.—Num- 
ber of pupils, 240. Boarding accommodations for 150 students. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.—Number of pupils, 287. Boarding accom- 
modations for 200 students. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.—Number of supe: | 390. Boarding 
accommodations for 100 students. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.—Number of pupils, 197. Boarding 
accommodations for 150 students. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala—Number of pupils, 198. Board- 
ing accommodations for 100 students. 

Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss——Number of pupils, 327. 
Boarding accommodations for 100 students. 

Straight University, New-Orleans, La.—Number of pupils, 266. 
Boarding accommodations for 30 students. 


HicuEer ScHOooLs. 


Williston Academy, Wilmington, N. C. 
Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C. _ 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 8. C. 
Normal School, Andersonville, Ga. 

Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lewis High School, Macon, Ga. 

Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga. 

Trinity School, Athens, Ala. 

Lincoln School, Marion, Ala. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 

Swayne School, Montgomery, Ala. 
Burrell School, Selma, Ala. 

Howard School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Le Moyne School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Normal School, Lexington, Ky. 
Union Academy, Columbus, Miss. 
Barnes Institute, Galveston, Texas. 
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CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


Earty in the year, Rev.W. C. Pond, who formerly, as pastor of one 
of the Congregational churches of San Francisco, had shown a great 
interest in Mission work among the Chinese, was made Superinten- 
dent of our work on the Pacific coast. Under his wise and efficient 
management, very substantial progress has been made during the 
year. The most important event was the establishment of the Cen- 
tral Mission in San Francisco, by the renting and furnishing of a Mis- 
sion House. 

The movement originated among the Chinese Christian young men, 
as will be seen from the following letter from Jee Gam, one of our 
teachers : 


‘“‘Mr. PonD—REvV. Sir: The members of our Congregational churches and Christian 
class were requested to remain after the union meeting was over which was held at the 
Second Church, Thursday evening. Weconsulted about our Christian work on this 
coast, and the amount of money that the American Missionary Association have been 
spending for years, yet the fruit is exceedingly small when compared with its expense. 

‘‘The Presbyterian Chinese Mission House was built twenty-two years ago, and the 
Christian service has been held ever since that time; but oh! how tedious was the work 
for the first nineteen years, and how great was the expense, yet the average of those 
who had united with this Mission was only one in every year. The cause of this slow- 
ness was the Presbyterians had not a good Chinese preacher—that is,’a good speaker ; but 
since the last two years they have had an excellent preacher (Horn Jen by name); he was 
baptized at the same mission house nine years ago, and then went home and took a 
course of study in his own language and the Bible that is translated in Chinese. After 
he had graduated and preached three years in Canton, Mr. Loomis sent for him to re- 
turn and take the place of the former preacher. He did so, and has been working ever 
since, the last two years. The number that have been admitted to the Mission House 
was larger than during the first nineteen years. 3 

‘* The Methodist and Baptist also have their mission house and have a good preacher, 
and we can never carry on our work here as well without having a good preacher of our 
own language. I myself came to California when I was quite young, and therefore I did 
not get much education, and so most of our young men are the same. We can never 
preach as good missionaries without being well educated in our own language, and we 
never can get an education without a place or a house as a mission and a prominent 
preacheras every other denomination. Chung Mon expressed himself in a tone of great 
grief; he said, ‘ Weare scattered as lost sheep without a shepherd, and as orphans with- 
out a home.’ 

‘* Now, brother, we beseech you to provide us a mission house somewhere near the old 
First Congregational Church, or in any other direction which will be the most conve- 
nient to all the heathen Chinese. Perhaps you may think there are too many denemi- 
nations already. It is true, but there are not one-fiftieth of the Chinese population that 
is now attending schools.’’ 
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From Rev. Mr. Pond’s Letter. 


Mr. Pond subjoins to his report a letter giving his views of the ap- 
peal of Jee Gam. It will be seen that the proposition gains force on 
examination, and is deemed quite important. 


‘*T replied to this communication immediately, giving but little encouragement, and 
telling him our resources were limited and would not bear the drain which such ope- 
rations would involve. I explained that we had no idea of bringing our work into 
eompetition;with that of the Missions; that what we wanted to do was to add, not to di- 
vide, and that on our present plan, we could reach parts of the city and of the State, 
where operations as expensive as those of these missions could not be sustained; and 
that we were working not for our denomination, but to save souls. : 

‘* But after repeated conferences, I found our Chinese brethren so fully agreed and so 
earnestly desirous, that I began to question whether the guiding hand of God might not 
be init. I find that they have no desire to compete or to divide; but believe that with 
a room centrally located they could add very largely to the amount of Christian influ- 
ence brought to bear on their countrymen, without withdrawing any thing from the 
missions. I have been with them to look at the building which they would like to se- 
cure. It will give them a chapel and school-room about 20 by 50 in the lower story, to- 
evether with a second story which may be divided into rooms, and may, perhaps, be 
rented. We can get the building for $80 per month; possibly for less. It is very suit- 
able, very well located ; at a considerable remove from the missions, but ‘close enough 
to the chief Chinese quarter of the city. After I had looked at the building, I had a 
meeting of our ‘Chinese class. Eighteen were present, all of them (as we hope) be- 
lievers. We talked and prayed about the matter till almost 11 o’clock at night. Itold 
them to see what they themselves could do toward furnishing the chapel and defraying 
other expenses ; believing that thus I should test the matter quite effectually; and I 
said I would call to-day on some of them to learn the result. I thought that it might 
be they would show me a subscription“of $100. I found one carried already up to $365 
and not yet complete. 

‘**T feel that to take this step is to commit ourselves to a large advance, not so much in 
expenditure as in work. But in view of the zeal, the good judgment, and the generous 
pledges of these brethren, I feel as though it would be a great mistake, amounting al- 
most to a crime, to say no to them. * It seems to me that with this central school, and 
the chapel services which we shall be able to connect with it, and the home feeling 
which they will come to have in it, a work may spring up which will add enthusiasm to 
our efforts elsewhere, and will enlist in our behalf a deeper interest on the part of Chris- 
tian people in California. I believe that if we get this new work successfully inaugu- 
rated we shall appeal, not in vain, for generous collections here. I may bedisappoint- 
ed, but I am confident in my hope. 

‘‘T ask you to bid me go forward. I seem to see in this,which has come from our Chi- 
nese brethren themselves, a solution of the problem over which I have been thinking 
and praying anxiously. For I have felt it deeply that these brethren wete—as Chung 
Mon said—‘like sheep without a shepherd, and like orphans without a home.’”’ 


Of the success of this Central Mission, Bro. Pond writes us in a re- 


cent letter: 


‘‘ The Central School is grand. It will be blest of God Iam sure. And its work and 
statistics, like those of this month, give me ground to stand upon in appealing to the 
ehurches,”’ 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 


OF THE CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS UNDER THE CARE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION IN ITS SOUTHERN FIELD, AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
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Number of scholars in church and mission Sunday-schools... 9605 
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INDIANS. 


Tue American Indian and his future,his character and his desti- 
ny, his relations to the United States Government, the possibility of 
his preservation from utter extinction, and the duties of Christians 
toward him, constitute a complicated problem, providentially forced 
upon the American people, and demanding the attention especially 
of all Christians. It is not a pleasant subject for consideration, but 
it can not be wisely or safely put aside, and, unhappily, its most dis- 
agreeable facts arise from the past action of Government agents. 

It is not proposed to enter into any extended discussion of the 
various elements of this problem, but only to touch it at a few 
points lying nearest us, and involving present duties, and to state a 
few facts that have a bearing upon the ultimate solution. 

Of the vast hordes of these Indians, who once roamed unrestrained 
over every part of our wide domain, and who bloodily disputed our 
claim to any part of it, a comparative handful only now remain. 
In 1855, the whole number was estimated at 350,000; and in 1872, 
the Secretary of the Interior reported but 293,000. Latterly, the 
policy of the Government has been to locate them on reservations, 
and thus provide for the necessary extension of our railroads, with 
their accompanying population, and, at the same time, secure the 
best opportunities for the Indian’s improvement in industrial pur- 
suits, and his ultimate citizenship. To accomplish these ends, the 
present Administration, soon after coming into power, sought the 
co-operation of the various religious societies. Hitherto, the wrongs 
endured by the Indian, sometimes from the Government agent, but 
more often by corrupt men, and the introduction of maddening, 
intoxicating drinks, which the agent should have prevented, have 
produced bloody wars, which so far wasted and corrupted the In- 
dians, that many Christians despaired of saving them from utter 
destruction, and were indisposed to any enlargement of missionary 
effort, except in a few favored localities. 

So strong was this feeling of despondency, at the time the new 
peace policy was inaugurated, that some who should have been first 
to respond to the call of the Government, hesitated long, and were 
only induced to enter anew upon the work from the fact that the 
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Government proposed to remove the evils flowing from the corrupt 
agencies, and to call upon Christian bodies to select men after their 
own heart, for whose support Government would provide, and into 
whose hands all the interests of the Indian should be placed. 

The result of the new effort has been a decided success. The 
alternative, under the renewal of the old system, promised to be 
bloody wars, like those of 1852-54, and 1864, or, perhaps, as some 
advised, the extermination of the Indian. 

The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs expresses his pleased 
surprise at the indications of prosperity continually pouring in from all 
parts. ‘True, there have been some serious disturbances, some loss of 
precious life, some instances of treachery, demanding wud recelving 
punishment, but not a moiety of what has been falsely reported, not - 
a tithe of what was sometimes seen under the old policy. More 
has been done for the Indian within the past year, and with more 
favorable results to the Government, than for any ten previous 
years. The continuance of the present, policy and efforts for a single 
decade, the Commissioner thinks, will sweep away Indian barbarism 
forever, and preserve the Indians, if not as distinct races, yet as 
incorporated parts of our nation. 

But some object that it calls for increased expenditure. True, 
and a great nation should furnish it. The extension of railroads 
demanded by our expansion, involves extinction of game, implies 
starvation to the Indian and his family, except as he is taught agri- 
culture and the arts, and aided until he can make them support him. 
The lands obtained from the Indians have been sold by the Govern- 
ment for from ten to twenty times as much as the Indians received, 
and a tithe of the gain thus received would secure all the Indian 


needs in the change contemplated. Can a great nation refuse the 
dole ? 


fed Lake Agency, Minnesota. 

R. M. Pratt, Agent. 

Rey. Francis Spees and wife, Missionaries. 

Mrs. 8. Elvira Person, Teacher. 

At this agency there are, in addition to the above, ten employees. 
The Indians have in general shown themselves ready to labor, and 
have done good work in their sugar-camps, their saw and grist mills, 
and in cutting wood. The building of Indian houses, with Govern- 
ment assistance, has gone steadily forward, and an advance in the 
arts of civilized life is apparent.. A school, numbering in the aggre- 
gate sixty pupils, has been continued through the year. A board- 
ing-school is very much desired at this point, and an appropriation 
for this purpose has been obtained from Government. 


! 
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Rey. Francis Spees, who went to Red Lake last year, has con- 
tinued his labors with great success. Besides being a hard and 
steady worker, his knowledge of the Indian language gives him 
great influence. On the 8th of February, a little church, of seven 
members, was organized, called the Red Lake Mission Congrega- 
tional Church. Seven others have been added since, and the prospects 
of the little church are very encouraging. It was hoped that a 
church building would be completed this year; a part of the lumber 
was purchased, and operations were commenced, when it was seen 
that the finances of the Association would not warrant the outlay 
necessary for its completion. It was a great disappointment to the 
people to be thus obliged to delay their work. Mr. Spees reports 
the number of his congregation as twice that of last year. | 

Concerning the need of a boarding-school, the agent writes, Janu- 
ary Sth: 


‘*T am more and more convinced that one of our great wants here is a boarding- 
school, and unless this want is supplied, in some way, we can not be as successful as 
we desire to be. It is what the Indians themselves wish, and it will be impossible to 
secure any thing like regular attendance or punctuality till we can have entire control 
of the pupils. The thing needed is the funds to build and furnish such a boarding- 
house. I do not apprehend it would be very expensive, year by year; nearly all the 
work, with proper management, could be performed by the students, and quite enough 
provision could be raised, without interfering with their studies; and learning how to 
work and live is no small part of the benefit [which would be derived from such a 
school.”’ 3 


Extracts from the letters of Mr. Spees will show the actual pro- 
gress made by the Indians at this agency toward the civilized and 
Christian life, and the method of work among them: 


‘‘ Yesterday, one of the most talented of the Indian chiefs came into our house—a. 
man of fine physique, with large forehead, keen eye, and commanding personal ap- 
pearance. He was well dressed in about half-citizen’s clothes. In the interview 
which ensued, he said, ‘I ponder at times in my mind over the apparently different 
religious sects among civilized people, and then of the Indian ways of doing. I often, 
in the night-watches, when all is still, think over these things, and if I knew the étrwe 
way, I would follow init. I urge my family to attend meetings on the Sabbath. I say 
to my children, If your minds are ever turned, it will be the work of the Great Spirit. 
In the past, when trouble has overtaken me out on the hunt, with my family, it has 
seemed to me at times that the Great Spirit has helped us. At one time, when we had 
been without food for two days, and my heart was sad as I looked into the faces of 
my famishing little ones, I had a presentiment that help would come, and told them 
so, as I took my gun, and went out to an eminence overlooking the surrounding 
country. As Isat there, with my head bowed, waiting, all at once I roused, and in the 
dim distance I saw a form; I looked again, and perceived it rapidly nearing me; soon 
there came rushing past mea large elk. With quick aim,I discharged my gun, and 
had the pleasure of seeing him lifeless at my feet.’ 

“< Yesterday, Mazhekeash, the head brave of Red Lake, came in with two others, 
and asked Major Pratt for a written form of temperance pledge, and after making 
temperance speeches, giving as their reasons the ruinous effects of whisky among 
their fellow-Indians, and their desire to break up the traffic, they came forward and 
signed the pledge.’’ 3 
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‘RED LAKE, Dec. 11, 1873. 


‘‘ Yesterday, an Indian came into the room where I was writing, and said, ‘ My fridnd, 
I have come on a hard errand. A man who is very sick has sent me to get you to come 
and talk with him about the Great Spirit. He dreamed last night that two men in 
black clothing came to teach him what todo. He wants you to come quick.’ I went 
with Dr. Allen some two miles, and found an old man, who had been one of the 
leading heathen medicine-men, lying apparently near his end with consumption. With 
effort, he said, ‘ Because I want to do what the Great Spirit would have me do, is the 
reason I sent for you. I want to do his bidding.’ It was his way of saying, ‘I want 
to become a Christian.’ I pointed him to the ‘Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world.’ The poor dying man seemed to clutch at every word with terrible 
earnestness, and when I explained to him that he was a bad man, and was carrying a 
load of sin, that he must roll it off at the feet of Jesus, he seemed to grasp the 
thought, and responded an earnest ‘ yes.’ . 

‘“* Last evening, we had one of our blessed prayer-meetings. Several, who had lately 
found Christ, spoke, and one man, with deep feeling, said, ‘ My friends, will you pray 
forme? I want to start in this Christian life.’ 

“‘ The interest of the Indians in Sabbath services is increasing. Last Sabbath, a 
number of Indians, women and children, came some two miles to church; another 
woman and child came on foot six miles. Several Indians are expecting to unite with 
our church, at the next Communion.: They seem to be changed men—at least they are 
already receiving the cold shoulder from the heathen indians. One of them has two 
wives; I told him that becoming a Christian involved the ;turning away from all his 
sins ; that he could have but one wife, and he must be lawfully married to his first 
wife. His reply was, ‘I am man enough for that.’ Another Indian said to me, ‘I do 
not know why I feel as I do, unless the Great Spirit has called to me, for I used to be 
one of the foolishest of the Indians; now I want to lead a different life.’ So, in this 
quiet way, the leayen seems to be working.’’ | 


Under date of July 9th: 


“Last Sabbath was our church communion. I baptized five persons. Four Indian 
women were received into the church, and two Indian men, husbands of two of the 
women. Before coming into the church, the two couples arose, joined hands, and were 
married, then were baptized, and after assenting to the Confession of Faith, received 
the elements of the Lord’s Supper with the church. Dr. A.’s wife remarked after 
meeting that. it was one of the most interesting seasons of her life. 

‘Two more have already given their hearts to the Saviour, and a third yesterday pro- 
mised to turn to God, and wishes me to converse‘with his wife about her soul’s salvation. 

“The adult Indians are to be converted, if at all, through receiving the truth in 
their own native language. The children can be reached through both Chippewa and 
English, but all over twelve or fifteen years will never learn English enough to under- 
stand Gospel truth in it to any considerable extent. We have printed on canvas in 
large type the Lord’s Prayer in both Chippewa and English, and I am at work on the 
Ten Commandments, and will print other Scripture. I can teach them in the church 
and Sabbath-school in this.way the simple truths of Christianity. 

“One of the Christian women found an ax the other day, and was advised by 4 
neighbor to saw off the handle and hide it for a while, and then rehandle it and own it. 
Her reply was, ‘ Vo, I would not steal before I prayed, and much less will I now that I 
am trying to be a Christian. If I find an owner for the ax, he will get it.’ ”’ 


LAKE SUPERIOR AGENCY, WISCONSIN. 
Dr. I. L. Mahan, Agent. 
This agency has its head-quarters at Bayfield, Wis., but has charge 


~~ 
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of the Indians at Red Cliff, Bad River, Lac de Flambeau, Grand 
Portage, Fond-du-Lac, Lac Court D’Oreilles, and Vermillion Lake. 
There are 26 employees and four teachers, not including the teachers 
under the care of the Presbyterian Board at the Odanah Mission. 
The total population of these tribes is 4919, and their property is 
estimated at $38,225. The schools are four, with a total membership 
of 226. Two night-schools have been conducted. 
We quote from the report of Agent Mahan: 


‘* The work of this agency is assuming shape—the employees are trying to do their 
duty, and the Indians are really ina more prosperous condition than they have ever 
before been; this is acknowledged by friend and foe. 

** The school work has been successful as a general thing. Our Lac Court d’Oreilles 
school, in charge of Mrs. Holt, opened July 15th, 1873, with about twenty-five pupils, 
the number increasing during the winter to sixty, with the most encouraging interest 
manifested. During the winter, seventy-five pupils were in attendance quite regularly 
—the whole number was one hundred and ten. 

**The Mission Boarding School of Odanah, under the control of the Presbyterian 
Board, is in a most flourishing condition. The Government pays by contract $2500 
annually, and the Board about $6000, for the support of this school. The children are 
kept three years. 

‘“¢ The school at Red Cliff has been in operation all the past year, paid and supported 
entirely by Government aid. It has been very successful. A night-school was opened 
during the winter, and was appreciated by the young men and girls, many of the 
former going three miles to attend, after working in the logging camp all day. <A good 
missionary teacher and generous support should be given this school by the A. M. A. 

‘¢ Another school has just been started at Vermillion Lake, in Minnesota, under Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

‘The other school at this agency is at Grand Portage, Minn., and is taught at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

‘‘Our school work has been successful; the general advancement has been beyond 
my expectations. When I called upon the children at Lac Court d’Oreilles, and, pick- 
ing them up onthe street, found they could many of them read anywhere in the First 
Reader, without difficulty, I was amazed; and this in eight months! Shall we not then 
give more of our attention to this branch of our civilization? Give me good, faithful 
missionary teachers, and the necessary funds to carry on this enterprise, and our Red 
children will soon be transformed from roving bands of murderous thieves and igno- 
rant savages to scholars, farmers, and educated mechanics. 

‘“‘T have two reserves—Flambeau and Fond-du-Lac—that have no school or other 
improvements. The former are about eight hundred strong, and live in a country 
where the sound of a missionary’s voice has never been heard, where whisky is sold, 
and the ruin of their souls hastened through the influence of bad men. May I not lift 
a voice for these Flambeau Indians, and ask that some steps be taken by the American 
Missionary Association to secure a missionary for them, as also for the Fond-du-Lae 
Indians ? Send us, then, missionaries—persons who will go into their wigwams and 
huts with the ‘smile of kindness’ and the ‘ Cross of .Christ,’ whispering in their ears, 
‘We love you, and want to do you good.’ With this spirit, backed by the prayers of 
our Christian hearts, we may yet rescue this poor, deluded, and ignorant race.”’ 


GREEN BAY AGENCY, WISCONSIN, 


T. N. Chase, Agent. 


At this agency, the educational work is carried on by several deno- 
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minations, there being on the list of teachers one Episcopalian, one 
Methodist, one Presbyterian, one Catholic, and three Congregation- 
alists, the latter supplied by the Association. 

The tribes are the Oneidas, Stockbridge Munsees and Menomonees. 
About two thirds of the latter are Catholics, and religious and edu- 
cational work among them by Protestants is almost impracticable. The 
whole number of scholars enrolled is 331, and the average attend- 
ance 142, 

FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY, DAKOTA. 


LL. B. Sperry, Agent. 


The employees at this agency number eight, and two teachers. 
The school has aggregated over 50 pupils during the year. There 
has been some talk of removing these Indians to the Indian Terr'- 
tory, that they may be at a distance from their enemies, the Sioux, 
and may gain the advantage of better climate and soil. A delega- 
tion from the Rees and Mandans visited Washington in the spring 
on this errand, but it was decided to retain them on their reservation 
in Dakota. 

Rey. S. R. Riggs, who visited the agency in May, writes: 

‘“*T have visited the Indian village several times, and seen Mandans and Rees and 
Gros Ventres in their earth houses and in their cabins. The earth houses are large and 
roomy, but badly ventilated. On the outside they look like great root houses. 

In my intercourse with these Indians, nothing has interested me more than to find the 
men so generally able to understand and to converse in the Dakota language. On 
Sabbath morning, we held an English service, which was attended by the employees 
and traders generally. . . . AsI walked through the village and over the adjacent 
prairie, and saw the red-painted stones and the sacrifices of cloth and other things, I 
was profoundly impressed with the thought that these people are yet ‘heathens.’ They 
have not taken the first step toward the true knowledge of God and the way of salva- 


tion. And yet they are now, perhaps, in better circumstances to be approached with 
the offers of the Gospel than ever before.”’ 


The Fort Berthold agency has recently come under the care of 
the American Missionary Association, and one object of Mr. Riggs’s 
Visit was to ascertain what missionary work was needed. He says: 

“In concluding this report of my visit to Berthold, let me say, This missionary field 
is yours. It isan open field. It is a long-neglected field. It is ready for the sowers of 
the precious seed. The harvest will come on apace. Do not neglectit. Send there 
the best man you can find, a true, noble, sympathizing, Christ-like minister of the 


Gospel, who will count it all joy to labor for the salvation of those Mandans, Aricka- 
rees and Gros Ventres. Now, may God greatly succeed your work.”’ : 


The Association has not yet been able to find a suitable man to 
enter upon this missionary work. 
Of tke school, the agent writes, August 5th: 


‘‘ The school is making encouraging progress, though the attendance is less during 
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the warm weather than it was during the winter; the warm comforts of the school- 
room attract many during the cold months, who prefer play during the summer. 
About forty of the agency children now read in the primer and twelve write a little, 
while twenty-five are still in the ab, abs, and abcs. The assistant teacher* meets classes 
at all convenient times, and teaches them in sewing and making appropriate garments 
for themselves and little brothers and sisters.”’ 


Of the agricultural work, he writes at the same date: 


‘The Indians are making decided advancement in agricultural and other remunera- 
tive occupations. They are this year, for the first time, making hay for the agency. 
They have also chopped all the wood for the agency. Quite a number of the men 
have chopped and sold wood to steamboats this season, and many of them are now 
planning for opening wood-yards at various points along the river.’? 


SISSETON AGENCY, DAKOTA TERRITORY. | 


Rev. M. N. Adams, Agent. 


These Indians are a portion of the Sioux tribe that was driven out 
of the State of Minnesota after the massacre of 1862. Their present 
advanced condition is due principally to two causes : 

Ist. Faithful, persistent, and wise missionary labor ; and 

2d. The provision in their treaty by which they receive annuities 
only in return for labor of some kind. Generally this labor has been 
for themselves—plowing, fencing, planting, and house-building. 
Thus the annuity has been thrice blessed. The Indian gets day-wages, 
an improved farm with crops, and, best of all, habits of industry. 
This community of over 1600 Indians is scattered along a distance 
of over forty miles. This makes it somewhat difficult to provide all 
with educational and religious advantages. 

There are four schools and a Manual-Labor Boarding-School, where 
36 pupils have been taught, all supported by the U. 8. Government. 
As an evidence of the flourishing condition of the people and of their 
successful efforts at improvement, Mr. Adams points to the extent of 
their farming operations, the products of the general industry, and 
the improvement of their houses. He says: 

‘‘Many of the young men have selected quarter sections of land on the reservation, 
cut and hauled and laid up logs, in log-cabin style, ready for the shingle roof, instead of 


mud or shakes, and are asking their agent for shingles, finishing lumber, nails, windows 
and doors, and carpenters to aid them in their good begun work of permanent improve- 


ments.”’ 

Mr. Adams reports the work of education such as to encourage the 
hope of great and good results. The progress of the pupils, he says, 
is commendable, and he proposes renewing efforts to reach all the 
children and youth of the agency with suitable instruction. 

The mission work has been done under the auspices of the A. B. C. 
F. M., and the agent reports five native ordained ministers, and five 
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Presbyterian churches, with an aggregate membership of from 350 to 
400, on the reservation. He says: 


‘‘ Very commendable progress has been made every way, but especially in education, 
and in opening farms, building houses, and fitting up homes for their families. Poly. 
gamy is at a discount, and pagan worship almost entirely unknown’among them. The 
Sabbath is observed asa day of rest and of religious worship and service by most of 
them. 

‘“‘The game has practically disappeared, and this whole population are completely 
shut up to farming, stock-growing, and industrial pursuits for a living. They are ripe 
for the adoption of laws, and the support and maintenance of the best institutions 
known to us—not altogether, however, without some opposition on the part of a few, 
who, like drift-logs, lie in the stream. 

‘‘ We have, with almost unanimous consent, opened three school-houses. Two more 
are to be erected this season, besides a Manual-Labor Boarding-School building in pro- 
cess of erection, which, when completed, will be worthy the best efforts of this people, 
as well as creditable to the great and good Commonwealth, whose policy, through its 
Chief Executive, is working such wonders in the civilization and salvation of the abo- 
riginal tribes.”’ y 


S’"KOKOMISH AGENCY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Edwin Eells, Agent. 


There are here one missionary, one teacher, and ten employees, all 
except the missionary, who gives his services, supported by Govern- 
ment. There is a boarding-school with 26 scholars, 19 boys and 
7 girls. A church has been organized at this agency during the 
year. Much interest has been felt in the temperance cause, and a 
hundred have signed the pledge. Last fall the reservation was sub- 
divided into small tracts of land, and forty or fifty Indians have taken 
these lands, built houses upon them, cleared small patches of ground, 
and commenced making homes for themselves. This has caused a 
decided advance in their interest in such matters. 

In August, Mr. Eells wrote: 


“The children learn as readily as white children of the same general status. There 
are classes in reading and spelling, from the primer to the fourth reader, also in geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, grammar, and writing. They all regularly attend Sabbath-school, and 
repeat lessons of Scripture varying in length according to their ability. 

“There haye been regular services held every Sabbath during the year, a preaching 
service and Sabbath-school. All the employees are professing Christians. While there 
has been no special religious interest, the attendance has been regular and good, the 
average about one hundred. What missionary work has been done has been voluntary 
on the part of the residents here. The results have exceeded my expectations.”’ | 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Tue last Annual Report of the Executive Committee recommended 
the early closing of the Foreign Missionary work of the Association, 
except in Africa, and that “ the Secretaries be directed to enter into 
correspondence with the missionaries and others interested, and that 
the utmost care be taken to consult their wishes and interests in the 
changes that may be made.” 

At the Annual Meeting, the committee to whom the report on For- 
eign Missions with the recommendation of consolidation was referred; 
subsequently reported through its Chairman, Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., 
that they “heartily indorse the suggestion of the Executive Commit- 
tee—that as soon as the preliminary steps can be satisfactorily taken, 
the Foreign Missions of the Association be transferred to other. organ- 
izations.” 

Correspondence was immediately commenced, and the following 
results have been reached, namely : ; 

The Association’s Mission in the Sandwich Islands is now on an 
independent basis, drawing no funds from the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation, except such as are specifically directed to it by the donors. 


THE SIAM MISSION. 


The immediate connection of this mission with the Association is 
also terminated. Negotiations were in progress, which it was hoped 
would lead to the transfer of the mission to another society, when 
the Rev. C. B. Bradley, who had been our only male missionary there 
since the death of his father, was so severely prostrated in health as to 
be compelled to relinquish all hope of further labor in that country, 
and he and his wife returned to the United States. The mission 
property at Siam, in 1849, cost the Association $1600. Little or 
nothing has been added to it from our treasnry since, and whatever 
there is of present value there is due to the self-denying labors of the 
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Rev. D. B. Bradley, M.D., deceased, who, for nearly a score of years, 
had made that mission substantially self-supporting. The Executive 
Committee of the Association, as a matter of simple justice, transferred 
to Mrs. Bradley whatever property rights the Association had in the 
mission premises. This was the more readily done because of Mrs, 
Bradley’s desire to remain in Siam, where she would still perform 
missionary labor, and exert a wider Christian influence among a peo- 
ple to whom she had been so long and so well known, and to whose 
spiritual welfare she had in the service of Christ consecrated herself. 
The money value of the mission premises would have scarcely more 
than met the ordinary provision for a widowed missionary, including 
the return of the family to this country. 


THE JAMAICA MISSION, 


The Committee are not yet able to report arrangements for the 
transfer of this mission. The action of the Annual Meeting was im- 
mediately reported to the members of the mission, and it is believed 
they have honestly endeavored to conform to the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation. They report, however, that they have not yet been able to 
negotiate the transfer, and they consider such transfer to any organi- 
zation now working in the island of Jamaica impracticable. On the 
other hand, there is no missionary body in this country having missions 
in the island, and there is little probability that any will undertake 
work there. The mission also report that it is not possible for the 
people to assume the support of the mission. With the assistance se- 
cured from the government of the island, they have just succeeded in 
relieving the Association from the support of their schools, and this, 
- with the average rate of labor at thirty cents per day (without subsis- 
tence) is all they can at present do. 

The alternative, therefore, seems to be the abandonment of the 
missionary work there, or its continued partial support by the Asso- 
ciation. _ 

The following is the report from the mission for the last year. 


STATIONS, OUT-STATIONS, AND SCHOOLS. 


Brainerd.—Rev. John Thompson, Mrs. Thompson; Martin E. Harris, teacher. 
Manning’s Hill.—Under charge of Mr. Thompson; John L. Kelly, teacher. 

August Town.—School under care of Mr. Thompson; Jas. D. Rennie, teacher. 
Hliot—Under Mr. Thompson’s care; John McLeod, assistant, L. Bishop, teacher. 
Chesterfield.—Rey. C. B. Venning, Mrs. Venning; Ewen N. McLaughlin, teacher. 
Cumberwell.—School under care of Mr. Venning; John Phillips, teacher. 

Baxter’s Mountain.—School under care of Mr. Venning; Frederic Marshall, teacher. 
Brandon Hill.—Key. 8. B. Wilson, Mrs. Wilson. 

Providence.—Under care of Mr. Wilson. 
Richmond.—Miss Lucy A. Woodcock, teacher. 
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It will be seen that there are in the mission three ordained mis- 
sionaries and their wives, one female teacher from this country, and 
eight native assistants, six churches, and ten schools. The churches 
have an aggregate of 521 members, and an attendance of about 1400. 
Fifty have been added to the churches during the year, 42 on 
profession of faith, an average of 14 to each ordained missionary. 
The schools enroll 856 members, with an average attendance of 564. 


Mr. Wilson says: 


‘* Nearly all our teachers conduct scrvices on the Sabbath, and some of them we 
think are in a fair way to become useful preachers. Now, to carry’on our work, we 
ask the A. M. A. to support in the field only three ministers. Can the A. M. A., for 


- the same money, do more good anywhere else ? 


‘There never was a time when our churches and schools (with one or two excep- 
tions) were more prosperous than at the present. We have labored hard to bring them 
up to their present standing, and to make them as nearly self-supporting as they are. 
We have fully canvassed the subject of a transfer of our churches to any other mis- 
sionary body, and we find that it is quite impracticable. We acknowledge that the 
A. M. A. has done a great deal for the Jamaica Mission, but we think that involves a 
necessity for doing more.”’ 


Letters received from the mission throughout the year gave en- 
couraging indications of renewed activity and interest both in the 
schools and churches. August 1st, Rev. John Thompson, who has in 
charge the churches at Brainerd, Manning’s Hill, and Eliot, wrote: 


‘Tt is true that some of our company have been walking disorderly, and have parted 
from us for a time at least, while six of our number have gone to a world of spirits. 

‘‘Then, on the other hand, twenty-seven persons have united with us on profession, 
and two have returned to their first love. I rejoice, too, that a few more are now ap- 
plicants for church-fellowship, and that the cause of God continues to advance among 
us, for which I trust we are truly thankful. All glory to Him whose we are and whom 
we serve. 

‘‘Qur four day-schools have made considerable progress during the year, both as to 
numbers and proficiency. Our teachers are all godly men, whose aim it is to educate 
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their pupils for both worlds. Some of the elder scholars are in fellowship with us, and 
it is known that several others are about to apply for church communion. 

“The church at Manning’s Hill has made steady progress during the year; ten per- 
sons in all have united in fellowship with us there, while the Sabbath-school has 
grown to be an organization of considerable importance. Additional accommodation 
hus been made for the congregation in the completion of a gallery in the chapel, but 
we need still further accommodation to meet the wants of a constantly growing enter- 


prise. ”’ 

The following extracts from a letter written by a Christian gentle- 
-man, Hon. John Savage, Superintendent of Education for the island, 
brings out some of the peculiarities of our mission there. The let- 
ter was written after the announcement of the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation to close its labors in Jamaica. It says: 


‘**T learn with regret that the mission is being gradually reduced, and that the seciety 
contemplates the abahdonment of all its operations out here at no very distant period. 

‘‘ IT think no one would doubt fora moment that very great good has been done by 
your mission in the parishes of St. Andrew and St. Mary. The people have had the 
plain, simple gospel proclaimed to them in language they could understand, resulting in, 
I believe, the conversion of many souls to Christ; while much has been done by your 
practical men to enlighten and elevate the people toa higher platform of civilization. 
It would, however, be impossible for mein a short letter to describe a tithe of what 
has been done, but I would mention one or two special features that have characterized 
your mission work out here. 

_** First. Providence so ordered it that your stations should be located in the midst of 
some of the most benighted and degraded people in the island, a people doubly debased, 
so to speak, under the abominable influence of unprincipled native teachers, ‘ blind 
leaders of the blind,’ who held the people in the chains of heathenish superstition and 
vice, to the utter exclusion of all the purifying principles of Christianity. Your mis- 
sionaries have had to contend with these wretched false teachers more than any others 
inthe island; and during all these years_they have bravely fought the battle with the 
sword of truth in hand; and have rescued scores, if not hundreds, from the demoraliz- 
ing influence of these wolves in sheeps’ clothing. 

‘*Second. Your denominational system has been less rigid, or less sectarian, than any 
other in the colony. Consequently there_has been more freedom of thought, and real 
earnest inquiry after truth, and appeals to the word of God in your mission, than may 
be found among those who are !bound’by the crystallized theological dogmas of rigid 
sectarian systems. Moreover, the influence of this liberty and toleration among your 
brethren has been not only beneficial to the people of their charge, but has also extend- 
ed to many others outside your denomination, thus promoting the cause of truth gene- 
rally in the island. 

‘*Third. Practical industry and the dignitication of manual labor has been another 
marked feature of your mission. Your ministers have not been ashamed to go into 
the woods and fields with their axes and hoes to engage in real hard toil, thus demon- 
strating to the people the true dignity of labor, and encouraging them in habits of in- 
dustry and self-dependence. And though their example in this respect has not been 
followed as much as could be desired, yet some good impressions haye been made, and 
a sced sown that will yet, I believe, bear precious fruit. 

“While it was obviously of the first importance that a people who had been by a 
long and cruel system of slavery taught to regard all manual labor as a degradation 
should be set right on such a vital question, yet scarcely a missionary among the two 
hundred in the island, except your brethren, would stoop to set such an example to the 
people as they required. In this your mission has almost stood alone ; the Moravians 
have done a little, and deserve much credit for their courage and self denial ; while the 
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continuation and extension of such a work can not but be most heartily desired by all 
who take an interest in the welfare of Jamaica, 

‘* The state and prospect of your schools are certainly very cheering and encouraging 
just now, and it would be asad pity if any thing should occur to retard their progress 
to still higher degrees of efficiency and usefulness. I should be very sorry to see your 
missions abandoned, because none of the other regular denominations would or even 
could enter into your peculiar labors.”’ 


This testimony from such a source 1s very encouraging, and is com- 
mended to the attention of the Association. The appropriation asked 
for to secure the continued prosperity of the six churches and ten 
schools is three thousand dollars. 


MENDI MISSION, WEST-AFRICA. 


Stations and Out-stations.—Good Hope (Sherbro Island), Avery, and cight out-stations 
or preaching-places. 
« Missionaries.—Rev. J. K. Billhcimer; Rey. G. P. Claflin; Daniel W. Burton; Mrs. 
Billheimer; Mrs. Claflin; Mrs. E. B. Burton (deceased), and Mrs. M. M. Mair. 
Under Appointment.—Barnabas Root, Robert Kirk. 
Native Assistant at Avery.—Samucl Goodman. 
Teachers.—Elias Tucker, Mrs. During, Mrs. Goodman, and two native helpers. 


Mrs. Burton died at sea on her return from the mission, June 234d. 
Her death was reported in the August number of our magazine. 

In May last, Mrs. Billheimer returned to this country, partly on 
account of her own illness, and partly on account of her child’s. 
While at the mission, her services were more than usually valuable, 
because of her success as a missionary physician. She expects to 
return to Africa. 

Mr. Burton and Mr. Root are expecting soon to embark for the 
mission. 

During the year, the labors of the mission have been much as usual 
—the ordinary services of the Sabbath morning and evening, Sunday- 
school in the afternoon, and family, general, and female prayer-meet- 
ings, Bible-class, etc., during the week. In addition to these exer- 
cises; every Sabbath some of the native assistants, with other mem- 
bers of the mission church, have gone to the neighboring villages to 
make known the true God, and the way of life through an atoning 
Redeemer. They have been every where well received. 

At Good Hope, Mr. Claflin reports efforts more than usually direct: 
for the suppression of intemperance ; and at one time reported the 
enrollment of more than forty names in a total abstinence society. 
He reports an addition of seven members to the church the first Sab- 
bath in July. All of them, he says, had been formerly members of 
churches in Sierra Leone, but had been long living like the unregene- 
rate, and now assign their real conversion to a recent date. The 
church now numbers 42. 
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The school at Good Hope numbers 60 pupils, and is now under the 
care of native teachers. 

The Avery Station is on the mainland, about forty miles north by 
east from Good Hope. It has been often, of late years, disturbed by 
wars in the near neighborhood. Mahno, the nearest native town, has 
been thus destroyed three times. A small Christian community is 
being gathered around the mission that gives much encouragement, 
and the mission has received for its members the confidence and 
respect of the natives wherever they go. Mr. Billheimer reports 
three week-day evening prayer-meetings. Early in the year he wrote 
of many precious meetings, a crowded chapel, and one person pro- 
fessing conversion; with others struggling toward the light. 

At a Jater date,.Mr. Burton reported six recent converts. He says, 
the people north of Avery are largely Mendi, and the Mendi influence 
is continually increasing. The people rejoice at the idea of having 
mission laborers sent among them, and at Senehu, the principal chief, 
Banyah, it is said, has built a large house for the mission. An in- 
sufficient supply of missionaries has prevented the occupancy of it. 

There is satisfactory reason to believe that a permanent peace has 
been secured, and thus the removal of one of the most formidable 
embarrassments of the mission accomplished. A tripartite treaty of. 
peace has been entered into, the chiefs of both sides of the warring 
sections constituting two of the parties, and the British Government 
to whom all future difterences are to be referred, the third. The 
obligations of this treaty were assumed by the contending parties 
with the most solemn and imposing native ceremonies, after which 
the written treaty was signed by sixteen chiefs, in the presence of 
the British commandant acting in behalf of his Government. 

This treaty was made some months ago, and at the latest advices 
the country was rejoicing in peace; confidence and a sense of secu- 
rity were rapidly increasing, and the peoples so recently at war were 
freely intermingling with each other. Good results to the cause of 
Christ it was hoped would follow. 

Although the condition and prosperity of the mission are not by 
any means what are desired, confidence in the importance of Africa 
as a field of missionary labor is in no measure abated ; nor is there any 
more reason than heretofore to doubt the success of missionary labor 
there, in measure fully proportioned to its extent. Nor is the country 
‘less open, nor the missionary less cordially welcomed, not to say 
sought for, in all the region around the mission. But three or four 
feeble missionaries can not do the work demanded, and the richer 
results so much to be desired can not ,be reasonably hoped for, with- 
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out a considerable increase of the missionary force. . The good already 
accomplished there is not to be measured so much by the number of 
souls converted as in the general influence of the mission over all the 
surrounding region, the respect it has gained, the preparation for a 
wider sowing of seed and a richer harvest, and the demand created 
for a large number of mission stations. But where are the mission: 
aries to man them? The command is, “‘Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” The cry from central and 
interior Africa is, “ Come over and help us,” and the reply is, “ The 
climate is unhealthy.” A merchant advertised in England for a 
young man to go with him to the western coast of Africa, and in 
forty-eight hours, for pecuniary gain, more than threescore offered. 
The President of the United States, in our late rebellion, called for 
volunteers in a desolating war, and the refrain from every part of the 
country was, “ We are coming, Father Abraham, six hundred thou- 
sand strong.” Carry my Gospel to the!millions of Africa, say the 
command and the providence of God, and the strained ear is pained 
with listening for a faint reply. If, under the stimulus of gain, or 
the higher stimulus of patriotism, men are so ready to risk death, 
what ought we not to expect from love for Christ and zeal for the 
spread of his kingdom ? 

But the providences of God seem to indicate that to Africa’s chil- 
dren, the Freedmen in training and to be trained in the South, will 
be largely given the honor of carrying Christianity_and true civiliza- 
tion into the great haunts of the former slave-trade, and thence bear- 
ing the Gospel, with its attendant blessings, into the vast and, 
as yet, unknown interior. 

To prepare the way for these oncoming numbers, to make choice 
of the most suitable locations, to re-lay, if need be, the foundations, 
to organize with efficiency any needed expansion, and, under the 
leadings of Divine providence, to secure, as far as may be, the condi- 
tions of Gospel success, is a work of no small magnitude, demanding 
_the most careful examination of the whole field. 

For this preliminary investigation, Rev. E. M. Cravath, our Field 
Secretary, and Rev. E. A. Ware, President of Atlanta University, 
have offered their services, and the Executive Committee have re- 
solved that they “heartily approve of the proposal made by Rev. E. 
M. Cravath and Rev. E. A. Ware to go to Africa to inspect our 
Mendi Mission, and make such exploration and investigation as may 
seem best, with a view to reorganization and greater efficiency, such 
as is demanded by the nature of the trust creating our permanent 
fund for Africa, the past history of the Association, the relations of its 
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work among the Freedmen to the evangelization of Africa, and the 
recent indorsement of the National Council.” 

The valuable experience of these brethren during the last ten years 
in our Southern field, gives them a fitness for this work, from which 
the best results are anticipated. They are expected to sail early in 


November. 


(Since the Annual Meeting, it has been$decided by the Executive Committce that the interests 
of the work in this country, and the pressure on our finances, demand the postponement of this 


trip.) 
Rev. G. D. Pike, who has of late given’ much thought to Africa as 


a mission field, has prepared a paper, which will be presented to the 
meeting. 

[Notr,—This paper was read and ordered to be printed. It will be issued in pamphlet 
form, | 
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SERMON. 


THE LOGIC OF OUR MISSIONS TO ALIEN RACES IN AMERICA. 


‘“* AND hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find 
him, though he be not far from every one of us.’’—ActTs 17 : 26, 27. 

THE logic of our missionary work rests securely upon data contained 
in this passage. Five great propositions are here which sustain it— 
five great biblical propositions. They are found in no other book 
than the Bible, in no other religion than that which is at once both 
Jewish and Christian, which had long had an Old Testament, which 
was now coming to have a New Testament. The apostle who em- 
bodied these propositions in the “ new doctrine ” he preached to Epi- 
cureans and Stoics occupying for the time the council-seats of stone 
on Mars Hill, along with market-men and Athenian idlers, and here 
and there an Areopagite, had learned them from Moses and from Je- 
sus. His discourse then and there was of a spiritual deity and a spi- 
ritual worship. His inference, two verses later, was against idolatry 
—the stately and glittering idolatry that crowded the market porti- 
coes from which they had brought him, the hill, the Acropolis on his 
right, and summit and plain on every side with temples, altars, and 
statues. ‘The sweep of his great argument takes in these two verses 
on its way. It has been said to embrace theology, anthropology, and 
Christology, and these two verses contain its anthropology. We take 

just so much out of the centre of his argument to show how it sup- 
ports all missionary work, and especially the peculiar missionary work 
of this Association. 

The first proposition affirms the common and equal divine origin 
of all men. 

The words, “and hath made of one blood all nations,” have been taken 
to mean our common essential humanity merely—that the race is one, 
and but one. They signify much more, the divine authorship of this 
—that the Godhead which is not like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven with art and man’s device, made it of one. Paul takes in his 
hand here the flag Moses planted, and sets it up farther on. The au- 
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thor of Genesis had written, And God said, Let us make man. The 
apostle to the Gentiles declares, And hath made of one blood. And 
he declares it to men who had no idea of complete national unity 
even, howsoever'at any time or by whatsoever their tribes were bound 
together, much more of any unity essential to mankind. 

If it were only the identity of our mental and moral nature which 
he asserts, this would be enough for the logic of missions. Inspira- 
tion in him might have contented itself with setting forth the spiri- 
tual unity of human beings, and a common worship and duty for all. 
Africans,Indians, and Chinese to-day,with their common phenomena of 
mind,by birth,language, legends, games, manners, assemblies, religious 
ideas, sacrifices, temples, festivals, would prove such a unity. If mat- 
ter and mind are one, they would prove more—a physiological as well 
as psychological identity in the races. On the other hand, if matter 
and mind are diverse, these phenomena would establish only a pre- 
sumption of physiological unity. But Paul—thinking nothing of a 
psychology or a physiology far more modern than himself—affirms 
in the most comprehensive sense our common divine origin. The 
highest proof of it is seen in the fact that negroes, red men, Mongo- 
lians perform the mental and moral acts of men, do business, make 
contracts, govern and are governed, sustain the personal human rela- 
tions, form intuitive idéas, construct generalizations, pursue the pro- 
cesses of pure thought, do right and wrong, make, obey, and violate 
laws, commit crimes, suffer punishment, believe in God and in Christ. 
But there is lower proof enough besides. 

“‘ Blood ” is taken here by interpreters figuratively, as if put for 
nature or race-constitution; used “in a slightly metaphorical sense,” 
saysone. But Paul might have said, “ made of one soul or spirit,” 
and he did not. Or he might have simply said “made of one”— 
omitting all such characterizing, specific words,* and then we should 
be obliged to supply his ellipsis in thought, with substance or kind 
ofmaterial. ‘The sense would still be, made of one stuff or constitu- 
tion—made men in distinction from other creatures—one in reason, 
feeling, will—personal and spiritual. But he does not omit the full 
and “complete identity of men. If he did not know, we do, that 
if the doctrine of one blood goes, that of one soul would go soon 
after. Physically phrased here the brotherhood must needs be a 
thoroughgoing brotherhood. It takes in the peculiar constitution 
of the vital element as the lowest point in the divine causation, 
and so all above it—a common constitution for morals and religion 
—as all belonging to all men and to men alone. 


* As some mss. do, the Vatican Codex, for example, but the Sinaitic (Tischendorf) 
does not. 
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The difference between human life and what is called life in 
other creatures—in animal or plant—is obvious enough, to man 
at least. And it was just as obvious as now before Paul’s day. 
The molecule never knew itself as a molecule, or the globe itself 
as a globe, or the beast itself as a beast; but Africans, Indians, 
Chinese know that they are men, and that they and Americans are 
brothers. I think Paul uses the word “ blood” in a comprehen- 
sive and not in a figurative sense. He does not take one thing 
for another entirely different, the two being mutually exclusive— 
or a part for the whole; but he takes the part and the whole, or 
in affirming of the part he affirms of the whole. As an Old Tes- 
tament scholar, he knew from Leviticus at least, if not otherwise, 
that the life is in the blood. He must have held, as a Jew, that there 
is that in it which the blood of bulls and of goats can not supply, any 
more than it can be sacrifice for sin. He did say, when he wrote to the 
Christians of Corinth, “ All flesh is not the same flesh; but there is 
one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and 
another of birds.” Such facts do not depend upon anatomical or chemi- 
cal science for being known; they are of ordinary observation. His 
inspired common sense, anticipating modern scholarship, masses the 
race religiously and naturally together. He leaves margin enough for 
our physiology to work in and show how all races are of one blood— 
one species of being, body and spirit. Of transfusion of blood, as 
known in recent science and in medical practice, he could have had 
not the slightest idea; that it is never really harmless to inject the 
contents of the veins of one species into the veins of another, when 
the corpuscles differ; that this most complex of the fluids of the body 
antedates organization; that every substance taken into the system 
passes through it; that the vital properties of the tissues depend upon 
its vital properties alone ; that food, matter, protoplasm are good for : 
nothing save as the element which is in the living blood—and living 
human blood—is added thereto, and brings them int® subjection. to 
itself; all this is far later knowledge. He had no more anticipation 
of it than that the science, so-called, which not long since denied 
the common origin of men would turn back on itself and declare the 
common origin of man and brute. His terse affirmation struck the 
plain open truth which overpasses all science—the complete and uni- 
versal humanness of human nature, and all that comes out of this 
which the brute never reaches—beginning with what is peculiar in 
the physical constitution and life, and stretching upward to what is 
highest in reason and spirit. 

-: The Father of all men sets up here, in this apostolic proposition, 
an outpost against inhumanity, oppression, lack of mercy, of equity, 
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and of benevolent love among his creatures. The moral bulwark 
against these and all despising and injuring of our fellow-men is, of 
course, ever the strongest, especially as fortified by a divine authori- 
ty and law and penalty ; but this outpost has its use, and against it 
the waves of that sort of thinking, scientific or other, which ignores 
faith and hates religious duty and enervates even humanity, roll up 
at times and beat furiously and then subside. The moral argument 
for missions is the crowning one. It never fails. It is that which 
moves mightily sécretaries, preachers, teachers, Bible-readers, which 
touches the heart of the wealthy metropolitan as he lays down the 
monthly missionary journal and signs a check in favor of the office 
from which it issues, which constrains the widow still to give her 
mite; but we have more than that. At the very threshold of all 
dehumanizing classifications that would exclude any race, like the 
three this Association cares for, from the pale of human sympathy and 
Christian charity, the remorseless materialist, the heartless oppressor, 
domestic or political, the lustful trader in the birthrights and virtue 
of other races, the unpitying buyer and seller of men, meets the di- 
vine dictum that establishes these races forever within that kind and 
gentle [pale. The trampled races are as human as the most erect. 
The mixed races are as human as the pure. Thereis no people, how- 
soever obscure or degraded, or decimated and dwindled, that does not 
belong to the solidarity of humanity; that is not capable of society 
and culture and worship; that can not make treaties with other men, 
as brutes never did or can, and is not entitled to have them kept; 
that can not be brought to God ; that is not the equal of others in the 
eye of his law; that has not a right to help from every other toward 
character, goodness; and all good. 

The Athenian whim, held by the rabble as well as by the phild- 
sophers who challenged him in the Agora, that they were Autoch- 
thones, born of the soil, which chemical analysis and the book of 
Genesis, ages older, in a sense support, only showing that all men 
are likewise, and that there is no essential difference in soil or in men, 
doubtless recurred to the Apostle, thinking out his argument upon 
his feet upon Areopagus, for it bore hard upon him as a Jew address- 
ing Greeks. He knew its sources well in feeling and in thought, 
knew well the doctrine, taught long in his native Tarsus, that 
all things are of God and in God, that the world is the life of 
God, and its beginning and phenomena the development of God; 
and the other doctrine that man’s life and every thing lower that is 
called life had from the first a physical basis only ; knew that the 
representatives of both on the stone seats before him—Stoical Pan- 
theist, Epicurean Atheist—agreed in this, that soul is body, that 
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matter only is real, that supremest God is original matter. He met 
both with this: You and all your-fellow-men are offspring of that 
Creative Force which is Personal Spirit. Suecessors of long lines of 
thinkers and schools that had struggled with the question—now cast 
into the forefront again in our day—Has the material world potency 
in itself to develop all forms of existence ? or is it vitalized by mind ? 
he had announced to them the Bible truth of creation. The world 
is a series of forces, said the Stoic; a concourse of atoms, said the 
Epicurean. Matter and force are one, God is fire, air, ether, said 
the Stoic; every thing is from mechanical sources, the gods even 
are known through the atom-pictures and machinery of sense, and 
limited every way like men and things, nothing is:an intentional 
arrangement of God, said the Epicurean, the framework of heaven it- 
self isnot his work. God made the world and all therein, says Paul, 
all that exists, giving to all life and breath and allthings. Then turn- 
ing to his whole audience as Greeks, without singling out the philo- 
sophers, he rebuked their pride of place and pride of race, and the 
materialism on which both rested, alike and together. <A diver- 
sity of human origins he could no more tolerate than a diversity of 
gods. If merely material, indeed, they might be plural ; if of divine 
creation, how could they be? If God is one, it is reasonable that 
all made in his image, with characteristics that compel classification 
together, are also; if they are one, he must be. Shall there be con- 
tempt for any of the same parentage within the same family lines ? 
Could Greek polytheists be of better clay than the Jewish mono- 
theist who brought them an infinitely higher religion and an infinitely 
gracious Bisepel ’ ? And in removing the fancy of-a select origin and 
a superior make out of the path of his argument against idolatry 
from a spiritual Creator, he gave us the common equal divine origin 
of men—spirit and body—as the first postulate of our argument for 
missions to neglected, depraved, and perishing races. 

The second proposition affirms the divine distribution of races 
throughout the world as to place and time. 

Taking Paul’s words in their full strength, they involve the general 
right, under providence, of each portion of the human family to 
make its home anywhere on earth. Interpreters are divided in opi- 
nion whether the immediate object of the word ‘ made” is the 
clause beginning, “ of one blood,” or the next clause beginning, “to 
dwell.” Either way, the drift runs thus, with the infinitive of design, 
“ And hath made every nation of men’ ’—instead of “all nations”— 
to settle, “to house itself on the surface of the whole earth.” There 
is more here than a bill of rights to all collectively; they vest in 
each distributively. And this because the divine Author of all alike 
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has made assignment to each of its habitat and home. It was not 
accident, it was not physical necessity, it was not their own whim, 
it was not the injustice or violence of others that decided where any 
race should dwell, or when. It was Providence. It was a divine 
Sovereignty, wise and good, using all these and overruling them. 
To none of all the mob of mythological gods, superior or inferior, to 
none of their tutelary genii or demons, kad Paul’s hearers ever 
ascribed this kindly office. Alike they held any true doctrine of 
providence in abhorrence. Providence with them was simply human 
foresight, and that never determined the times or the bounds of their 
habitation. With whatever else they associated any design, it was 
never with this. Even Aristotle’s notion of final cause never in- 
cluded it. The apostle preached in this regard “new doctrine.” 
He had learned it from David in the 115th Psalm: “ The heaven, 
even the heavens, are the Lord’s; butgthe earth hath he given to 
the children of men.” He had learned it from Moses in Deuteron- 
omy, “ Remember the days of old . . . when the Most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance, when he separated the sons of Adam, 
he set the bounds of the people according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” In the original apportionment he had the seed 
that should serve him, and provision for them, in his eye. Nearly 
a thousand years before that song of Moses after the second. law, 
when the dispersion of men occurred in the days of that son of 
Shem, whose name was Peleg, or Division, “ for in his days was the 
earth divided,” this was true; and nearly two centuries earlier also, 
when there “ went forth of the ark three sons of Noah, and of them 
was the whole earth overspread.” At the feet of Gamaliel, if not 
in younger years, Paul had become familiar with all this, and the 
divine purpose init. No Greek scholar was so learned, no sage so 
acute in tracing the causes of things as to know as much. Those 
before him might remember that the founders of the very schools 
they represented that day came from the East, from Samos in Asia, 
from Cyprus in the farther Mediterranean ; that their own race had 
been—since Homer and the siege of Troy—not fixed, but movable; 
that all the Hellenic tribes had been time and again displaced in 
their early abodes ; that cities founded by them, Eolic, Ionic, Dorian, 
lined the eastern shore of the Hellespont, famous cities, for whose 
freedom their fathers struggled with the might of Persia; that 
Greek colonies had spread in Africa, in Italy, in Spain, in Gaul. But 
that God governed this they understood not. Whatever else they 
knew or did not know of Attican communities long since consoli- 
dated into their own Athens, or of the time, place, or manner of the 
emigration of the planters of these to Greece, or of the relations 
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to the Pelasgi who held the soil before, or of that great Aryan 
mother-race which the modern study of languages has discovered, 
and its migrations west, north, east, and south; ‘this babbler” 
whom they had encountéred in the colonnades of the valley below 
could tell them of a register of nations older than any of their books 
and a divinely guided history of their distribution of which they 
had never heard: “this setter forth of strange gods” could show 
them a wisdom and goodness in the true God of which they had 
never dreamed. Of Javan or Kittim, their own progenitor, descen- 
dant of Japheth, son of Noah, they were ignorant. Of the three 
great historic roots of mankind after the flood, Shem, Ham, Japheth, 
the stable, the passionate, the progressive—of their establishment in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe respectively—of the formation of race- 
characteristics afterward—of the fruits of migration and environment, 
of geographic and climatic conditions, food, and methods of life, and 
modifications of physique and mental development resulting as 
guided by Him who determined the times and the bounds of men’s 
habitations, they had not so much as conceived. That Providence 
colors the mental scenery as well as the skin; that the appointed 
environment of all of us—individuals and bodies of men—brings out 
in relief one element of our common human nature and represses 
another as God pleases ; that Greece in part made Greeks, land, and 
sea, and changeful sky, just as Judea made Jews, and in part the 
history of each with its men and institutions made each, all 
under God; that distant Ethiopians and unknown inhabitants 
of the land of- Sinim, and unimagined ancestors of our own 
aborigines, whether on this or some other continent then pur- 
suing game, were under the same law; that both physical and 
mental conditions are only influences, divinely ordered or allowed, 
and mind is free, and man is responsible master of the situation still ; 
what knew they of this? The Stoic sunk out of sight the natural 
conditions of existence and the varied shaping of men in his passion 
for iron, universal law: nothing can be other than it is; there are 
no individuals ; the physical forces of the universe grind us all out 
as they must. The Epicurean made the individual supreme. The 
one held to necessity and fate, blind, cold, andhard. The other held 
to chance. The one had no room for providence. The other battled 
against all belief in it as the deadliest foe of mankind. The one 
believed in gods, so-called, who could not care for man; the other 
in gods who would not, whose happiness would be disturbed by the 
troubles of government and benevolence, “a society of Epicurean 
philosophers,” one has well called them, living in exclusive contem- 
plation of their own perfection and bliss, but utterly regardless of 
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‘the world. But Paul preached to both, the grand and loving pur- 
pose of the one Father of all, clasping all in its mighty and tender 
arms. That purpose was too high and noble for polytheists such as 
they were to appreciate or comprehend. “It distributed men into 
races, but did not separate the race. It militated in naught against 
their common parentage, but’ grew out of it. It was part of the one 
plan of the one Father. The same personal agency that made the 
world and made all men, and made all of one ‘blood, placed them. 
It gave them whatever advantages of position they enjoyed or might 
come to enjoy anywhere on all the face of the earth; it laid upon 
them whatever chastening of disadvantage for ends beyond advan- 
tage or disadvantage themselves. National prosperity and national 
lack, like individual, he had appointed for results relating to charac- 
ter. For these, time and place were fixed. ‘“ He increaseth the 
nations, and destroyeth them: he enlargeth the nations, and straiten- 
cth them again.” 

This new “ doctrine” of the Creator’s distribution of races I have 
called a bill of rights. It is one with the twice-given commission 
in Genesis, “ Replenish the earth.” These both conveyed territorial 
rights, inalienable, equal, divine. It struck at the roots of all caste 
founded on landed monopoly, as it has chiefly been, the caste of the 
manor and the plantation, of the lord and the slaveholder, of ‘‘ those 
who lay field to field till there is no place, that they may be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth.” It set the will and holiness of God, 
as well as the need of man, against invasion and trespass. The pri- 
meval intent manifestly was that each and every stock should peace- 
ably expand as fast and as far as it';could usefully therefor occupy 
the soil. None are to be dispossessed by the coveting of any and 
turned out to waste and perish. The earth unoccupied is for any 
and all. But its benefits are to remain in the hands of those whose 
peaceful industry secured them. Warlike invasions and wresting of 
territory, like those the fathers of these Greeks and ours gloried in, 
are audacious sins against the Most High. The selfishness that inter- 
feres with the right development of any anywhere strikes the bar of the 
eternal’ plan. Nothing but a benevolent divine promise; nothing but 
an express divine command—Go in and possess the land, Z will drive 
them out from before thee—like that which came to Israel touching 
Canaan through Moses, can ever authorize one people to displace an- 
other. He would not give Israel the land of Esau, or that of 
Moab, “not so much as a foot-breadth.” Only he who “ set all the 
borders of the earth,” the original sovereign Owner of the whole 
globe, can thus alienate any portion of it, or deprive those to whom 
it belongs of its fruits. Three races stand out. in history as the vic- 
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tims of atrocious wrong on the part of the’Anglo-Saxon race, and 
atrocious sin against the ordinances of heaven, .the savages 
from whom in manycases American soil has been violently or 
fraudulently alienated, the Chinese whose land was forced open with 
awful demoralization and blood, the Africans whom English slave- 
making cupidity brought to our ‘shores and American cupidity 
robbed and spoiled for two hundred years. The logic of missions, 
which is the logic éf godliness and benevolence, enforces the truths 
Paul taught, as the logic of selfish greed, their opposite, leads men 
to resist and outrage them. These truths include the most insignifi- 
cant divisions of mankind as well as those that rise to the rank of 
true nations—fragments and remains of races as well as whole peo- 
ples, and these in foreign climes as well as where they were born. 
There are hunters and pioneers, west of us, who can not see in their 
madness for furs and lands and gold, that their Maker hath deter- 
mined the country of the Black Hills to the Sioux as the bounds of 
their habitation; there are business men and empldéyees toward the 
Pacific who can not understand that God hath given home and 
rights in California to some Chinese ; there are politicians and lovers 
of gain all over the disturbed and wretched South who will not rea- 
lize that to all Freedmen the Divine Constitution as well as the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and at an incalculably earlier day, 
secured the title to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It must be added here that the integrity of this great principle is 
not impaired by any departures of men from it, by any assaults, any 
attempts to overthrow it. The eternal plan comprehends in itself all 
violations of the benevolent partition of the earth by our heavenly 
Father. There is piety in resisting and repairing these—where it can 
be—and restoring equity and well-being to the oppressed and wrong- 


ed ; there is more piety in carrying out—where this can not be—that, 


good purpose of Heaven toward them which still and ever stands. 
_ Man writes cruelty and fraud over the face of history, but underneath, 
as in ancient palimpsests, there is to be found written the gracious 
word and true testament of God. His loving design does not con- 
sist in, does not always sanction the agencies it seems to use—does 
not sanction at all those it overrules and bends and thwarts to 
bring about its eventual accomplishment. Hath not the potter power 


over the clay? Nor will any one bestaggered at this, or ask, Why 


doth he yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will? who has ever 
seen how the perfidy and infamous sin of Judas in betraying Christ 
was within the jurisdiction of the government against which it was 


leveled, and was swept into the service of the atonement made for sin- . 


ners by Him who, being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
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foreknowledge of God, was taken, and by wicked hands was crucified 
and slain. . 

The third proposition affirms the.end of the divine plan to have 
been the production of godly character in all the races, however 
placed. 

God’s aim here is far above the common good of men, temporally 
and for the earth, that is,heir religious well-being, each and all— 
not land-ownership with its benefits, but plety ; not a just share in 
the plantations and prairies and placers, but that they may become 
themselves just men and sons of God. The human family was for 
the sake of his Church in his counsels, and that before the foundation 
of the world. His end is not character alone, but the highest possi- 
ble character. Man’s right to be, and to be at any time as and where 
he is, no more comes from Him than it leads up to Him. Our su- 
premest, most royal right is to find him. All rights lead to right; 
all right to the Infinitely Righteous. Will in us is power, and can 
use all powers of body and other powers of mind ; can use also those 
of other bodies of matter and of other minds. ,But such power, 
that once began, must have originated in power. Uniformity, 
which some would substitute for it—and for God—is but the in- 
dex of power. Succession in time is naught without relation to 
power. Existence itself points to power, in the last analysis to 
God’s power, to explain itself. We can understand each other; 
we can understand, in measure, the world. But what takes mind 
to understand must have taken mind to be as it is and as it is 
understood ; must have taken mind to cause to be at all. Wherever 
we see plan, we raust needs think Him who planned. The relation 
between causes and any form of good, derived from our environment, 
is the exponent, if not of goodness, of forethought. Pain also that 


-begets virtue is the exponent of both. 


‘** There is no tree that rears its crest, 
No fern or flower that cleaves the sod, 
No bird that sings above its nest, 
But tries to speak the name of God, 
And dies when it has done its best.”’ 


No man, no race is beyond or below some portions and aspects of this 
wide argument. There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world. Were this not so, then there were no superstition, not 
even an altar to any unknown God. God made men of one blood to peo- 
ple the earth, that they should together seek him. The intent is all- 
comprehensive and emphatic. Otherwise, providential Wisdom does 
not move along the same lines as creative Wisdom. Otherwise, he 
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caused the races for a fit and worthy end, and abandoned it as soon as 
he had caused them. The equality with which Paul started in the 
first proposition strikes through tothe last. It is the very unity of 
God’s sublime and constant end. Without this the multitude whom 
no man can number could never be gathered fromall nations and kin- 
dreds and peoples and tongues. For high ends no Greek doubted 
that his own race existed. But never till he heard Paul had he learned 
how high, and that all others existed for ends as high. From none 
can these be concealed if they have a mind to seek for them. The 
pure in heart shall see Him. He that loveth is born of him, and 
knoweth him. He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him. But this is more than merely to reach any degree of know- 
ledge, more than merely to know at all. Without much of this God 
himself may be found to salvation. We are not held to higher con- 
ceptions of him than are possible in our circumstances, than we can 
compass within the times appointed and the bounds of our habitation. 
The notion that different minds have different conceptions of Deity 
has so much of truth in it as this: it holds in non-essential attributes, 
while all can know him as he essentially is; but his plan goes far- 
ther than this—that all shall defer to, love, and obey him. No per- 
fect idea of the Godhead or of duty is indispensable tothis. The de- 
vout Cornelius, when he first meets an apostle at Cexsarea, the saint- 
ed John upon Patmos, when in vision, his fellow-servant, one of his 
brethren the prophets, showed him wondrous things, were ready to 
offer to creatures the worship that belongs to the Most High alone. 
But we must know that he is, and must have a heart for him. This 
universal possibility of piety is for all places where men house them- 
selves. It is for all junctures of their history, for all the times ap- 
pointed for their changes of habitation. In any age, in any clime, 
the external world is enough for piety; the internal world is enough. 
Both require a God, as well as point out one. Changes of human 
situation work no change in moral obligation, dependence, want. 
These, if a man legitimately, ingenuously feels them, ery out for the 
Heavenly Father. If, as one of the notions of the day runs, an ethi- 
cal and spiritual nature, even in germ, came to man only in the long 
and slow evolution of ages, then for this He determined the times be- 
fore appointed. But man, as man, no more lacks this nature in any 
far past, than he lacks disclosures of his glorious Author within the 
determined bounds of his habitation in any remote corner of the 
world. 
The fourth proposition affirms the natural advantages of all the 

races in place and time for becoming assimilated to God. 
We are discovering that upon a single small island of the sea all the 
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sciences can be substantially learned and illustrated; and all the re- 
ligious virtues could be as well.{;On Penikese some of the organic spe- 
cies can not be found, but the prayer of the silent naturalist could go 
up to the Infinite One whose, beautiful and thoughtful plan he explored 
and taught with filial love. In the solitudes of Selkirk’s place of ex- 
ile the human waif might find no fellow-man, but an Enoch could have 
walked with God. To be alone with nature is to be alone with Him. 
Anywhere the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, that they may be without excuse. 
Everywhere in times past he suffered all nations to walk in their 
own ways; nevertheless, he left not himself without witness, in that 
he did good, and gave us rain. from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness. Nowhere is the soul obliged by 
aught but guilt to cry vainly, Oh! that I knew where I might find 
Him, that I might come even to his seat. In every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him. The 
oriental mind is occidentalized in the course of historic migration ; 
the occidental mind orients itself again in the West; but whether it 
shall turn to the Sun of Righteousness, something more radical than 
such changes must decide. Place and time make no man a worship- 
er; nor can he be prevented from being one when these shall cease 
—when the heaven is departed as a scroll that is rolled together, 
and every mountain and island are moved out of their places. But to 
every individual his peculiar relations in the world, his occupations, 
his objects of study, his physical status, the things most familiar to 
him are fitted to supply peculiar proofs, suggestions, reminders of 
the Author of the Universe, of the forethought, of the infinite 
resource, of the inappreciable fullness and quickness of love, of 
the {instant and invariable preference for righteous character, 
which are His alone—and so it is with races. The intent that 
all should seek assimilation to Him is written openly upon 
their capacity, their opportunities, their motives to do so. He is 
not so far from any as sin, either barbarous or civilized, puts 
him. Not so far as guilty fear and shame put him. Not so 
far as even ignorance and stupidity put him. He is far only 
from wickedness. And not so far even from that in the most brutal 
selfishness without the proud pale of civilization, in the most refined 
and exquisite iniquity within it, as "that cruel metaphysics which 
calls itself physics nowadays would argue, which may possibly al- 
low the shadow of his personality to fall where mere crude matter be- 
gan millions of ages ago—never having come nigh since to make 
man, give him his daily bread, deliver his Son for our redemption, 
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or raise Him for our justification. That he was equally near to 
Greek and to Jew, Paul did not here allege; but that each has his 
advantages from the divine nearness. Is there some mystic sense 
in which he is actually nearer to each and all since the atoning 
death of Christ? I know not. But this I know, that He is more 
sensibly near when Jew and Greek seek him; that the Desire of all 
nations could not be in the world, and through Him coming to the 
Father, not be easier; that as there are special and before unim- 
agined developments of (divine character in the Gospel, so there are 
special possibilities of godly human character because of it; that 
there are none so aside from the world’s best progress but that they 
may be members of Christ’s body, “ fitly joined together and com- 
pacted ” with those far more advanced; that his making himself of 
no reputation and coming in the humblest and meanest of human 
conditions in his time were emblematic, and somehow now— 
blessed be his name!—he touches all lowliest conditions; that un- 
couth, exaggerated, distorted, unseemly expressions of the religious 
faculties, if they be sincere and real, are surely prehensile and fast- 
en on him; that any thing that 2s in godliness he will see—that every 
thing that burns with that flame—ever so obstructed and feeble— 
he will recognize. The bruised reed he will not break, the smoking 
flax he will not quench. There is a system of grace in the world, 
and infinite motives for its being proclaimed to every child of Adam, 
and infinite adaptabilities to those to whom civilization can not adapt 
itself, that are felt when civilization can not make itself felt, and go 
where it can not go. The rudeness of the non-Caucasian races 
places them no farther from truth and inspiration and pardon in 
God’s plan than refinement places the Anglo-Saxon. His people 
are compassionately near to the unevangelized, and growing nearer 
every day, and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost through them. If not 
interrupted when he came to the resurrection and the judgment, 
Paul would have gone on to show this, and, with all fervor and 
love, rising with the might of his argument, bring if home to his 
hearers’ hearts. . | 

The fifth proposition affirms the liability of all men, under this 
kind and equitable plan, to an utter failure in respect to the ends of 
their creation and God’s providence over them. 

It lay in that courtesy and skill which—in the theology of Paul’s 
address—set out with recognizing the Athenian carefulness in 
religion, and closed with a religious quotation from certain of their 
own poets, not to make this liability prominent or positive. It drops 
into an intermediate clause between his last two declarations, touch- 
ing God’s way with the nations—equally connected with both, not 
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specially with either—or, if so, with the last, and is put hypo- 
thetically. “If haply they might grope after him, and find him.” 
The figure is that of a blind man seeking an object by the first and 
rudest’ of the'senses in the dark. In the circumstances, he could 
not have made it stronger or more striking. The bare possibility of 
success stands, in his meaning, for well-nigh universal failure, if men 
are left to themselves. Intellect is the groping faculty in the soul, 
but the moral and spiritual nature is the finding-power in religion. 
In other words, the intellect finds, respectively, the intellect of God, 
the heart must find his heart, the will his will. But all may fail. 
In changing here to a hypothetical form of speech, the apostle re- 
cognizes the religious*ignorance of nature, and the wide, uniform 
failure of man’s spiritual search. It is possible, in seeking the true 
God, to find a false one. It is possible to find none. It is the fool 
of Caucasian stock, and every other, who has said in his heart, No 
God. It is the wicked everywhere who say, We desire) not a know- 
ledge of thy ways. Israel itself falls so low as to protest to the 
prophets, Get ye out of the way, turn aside out of the path, cause 
the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us. Descendants of 
generations of scholars and artists, the lives of these cultured and 
progressive sons of Japheth were as densely sinful as those of any of 
the most stagnant children of Shem, or the most sensuous offspring 
of Ham. Dynamic or mechanical, their philosophies were as packed 
with errors, absurdities, falsities, suicidal inconsistencies of belief, 
as ever were rough creeds, taught by medicine-men of our wilds, as 
ever crystallized in the books of Confucius or Mencius, as ever were 
handed down by centuries of barbarism to centuries of slavery. 
They deified every thing that man could put to his use, just as.mo- 
derns make it the criterion and supreme element of Deity, that he 
promote the enjoyment of man. A Stoic poet, referred to by Paul, 
conceived all life as beginning in the sun. Jupiter himself shared 
his honors with fruits and wine and all earthly utilities. Man’s 
relation to man was his chief one. The gods exist, as men do, for 
the sake of their relations. Even to the better teachers of earlier 
Greece, the ‘stars were eternal and immutable as the gods. And 
these people wallowed in the filth of idolatry. They ignored im- 
mortality, and therefore responsibility and penalty for sin. ‘ What 
a distance,” says Heeren, “ between the Jupiter of Phidias and an 
Indian idol.” But dropping the element of beauty, which is not 
_Intuitively divine, and which streamed into the mind of a Greek at 
every pore, the Indian of the East or the Indian of the West has 
been no more an idolater than he, no more prone to make God 
visible in somewhat of man’s device, or serve him with men’s hands, 
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Clerk of Field Secretary, f 578 00 

William E. Whiting, Assistant Treasurer, 2,000 00 

Book-keeper, . ; 900 00 

Office Expenses, Rent, aan Stationery, eben , 2,753 91 

Postage account, : 1,025 25 

Annual and Anniversary Meetings, ind Trav eling Expenses 

for General Purposes, ; : : 407 87 
Expenses on Wills and Estates, 32 61— $18,417 64 
Balance against the Association, September 30, 1878, 55,481 26 
$423,842 01 

RECEIPTS. 

Acknowledged in the American Missionary paper, . $278,695 84 

Balance of Receipts, not in paper, ‘ ; 1,718 93 

$280,414 77 

Less amount received for Publications, , . 5,829 51 

$274,585 26 

Amount received by Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 

stitute, . ; . $45,148 49 
Amount received by Berea Collee, ; 24,356 70—$344,085 45 
Balance against the Association, September 30, 1874, 79,756 56 
$423,842 O1 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of Edgar Ketchum, Treasurer 
of the American Missionary Association, for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1874, 
with the vouchers, and find the same correct, as stated in the above account. 

JAMES O. BENNETT, 


Auditors. 
ANTHONY LANE, eased: 


* According to the usage of other similar societies, the salary of the Field Secretary should be 
charged to the field work. 
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as though he needed any thing. The peculiar perversions of the 
religious sentiments in the three races are shocking—they are more 
than grotesque and disgusting—they are horrible. But the red 
man’s superstitions, the African’s fetish, the Chinaman’s joss-house 
should move no wonder, when we remember how our apostle’s eye 
rested on a world that by wisdom knew not God; how the richest 
culture of science and the noblest acumen of philosophy had. already 
combined, and combine again now, to expel the true God from so 
much as thought. The low surf of savageism has no sound of that 
Blessed Name in its sullen wash; but ah! the topmost waves of our 
enlightenment dash angrily against the proof of his being, and the 
supports of his throne. The new elaborate comparative study of 
religions, and the new exhaustive analysis of primitive culture in 
faiths and worships, both sustain Paul’s propositions at large, and 
the parenthesis bosomed in them. They show that it is possible for 
man to reach the root-truths of theism under gross, offensive forms 
of superstition, that their elements are within the grasp of all, and 
that few have so worked them out or been so touched by them as to 
achieve thereby a character of purity and piety. In some tongues it 
is difficult so much as to convey them. The peculiar and uttermost 
ruin that can come upon the religious capacities, what is like it? 
But one sin, one error, accounts for all after ones. These are easy 
after that. The darkness of human story is here and there tinted, 
and even lustrous with celestial light, but, for the most part, the 
recorded statement to the Romans obtains, “ When they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God.” Nay,*more, the special, extraordi- 
nary facilities of the Gospel fail with men. 

THEREFORE—it is the inference that follows—THEREFORE, our mis- 
sions to the three races. It is not a mere logical proposition—it is a 
work, and a body of living, on-going facts. All the races must have 
the Bible, the Law of Jehovah, the Gospel of Christ the Son. So Paul 
was in Athens now on a missionary journey. He had come to help 
these misled Greeks seek and find “the unknown God.” This Cili- 
cian tent-maker was there to show them how Japheth should enter 
the tents of Shem; this pupil of the Scribes, to bestow upon them 
the law that came by Moses, and the grace and truth that came by 
Christ. The faith of Palestine was here to cleanse Greek culture 
and’save Greek souls. Stoicism and Epicureanism‘cured no political or 
moral corruption. God in Christ must reconcile the world unto him- 
self. So complete and mighty are Paul’s premises that, if we had no 
Gospel, we should be perfectly bound to help all races become assimi- 
lated to Infinite Holiness. In that case, in place of this Association, 
for example, we must have something else, not to evangelize, but 
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to theologize and moralize men ; to rescue them from the filth of their 
polytheism, and save them from their characteristic sins. We should 
be bound to send the truth, and men and women with it. Missions 
would still be our duty. To redeem, would have no meaning ‘but to 
cleanse the befouled religiousness of men, to lift up their capacity for 
faith, to unite worship and righteousness in their thought and life, 
to fasten their highest love on the” Highest, and bind them to their 
supreme service and end would still mean the same. Nothing Paul 
said that day or would have gone on to say, but our Indians, Freed- 
men, Mongolians need and can know. Nothing it is not easy for them 
to learn by heart and live by, if they are groping after God. We must 
senD THEM THE.GOSPEL. The logic of our missions is simply: 
the logic of the blessed divine purpose. What is due to that alone is 
no less than all we are doing; it is vastly more. Allfithe civilizing, 
schooling, training in the arts and humanities, which will help ac- 
complish this, is our simple and elementary duty. Very significant it 
is that this Association—whose first object is to preach the Gospel to 
them—has led the way so clearly and nobly in all these. The off- 
spring of Ham are here in our land, and here now for this, and for 
nothing beyond this, that they may seek the Lord, and we are here 
‘to lead them to seek him, and to help them to find him. 

From the multitude of subordinate and auxiliary considerations 
crowding upon my thoughts, that support this inevitable and irre- 
fragable conclusion, I select two for a closing word. 

I. Christian symmetry and consistency in our missionary work at 
large. 

Shall the Gospel be borne from this land to non-Caucasian races in 
the ends of the earth, and shall they the bounds of whose habitation 
and the times appointed coincide with ourown be omitted? If so, 
why? What Christian hand can refuse to bear, what Christian lips 
to speak to them—if it be only possible—the message of eternal life ? 

II. The emergency of the hour. It is a dark one for the three 
races. It seems the very crisis of fate. But the denser the darkness, 
the more are we bound to give them the_light. The great argument 
is before you. It is one and all divine. But the incitements that 
press the same way are many. LEvery conversion to Christ among 
these people is one of one kind. Every outrage upon them is one of 
another. Each time an Indian is corrupted or defrauded, each instance 
of the brutal abuse of Chinese, each assassination of a freedman, 
brings home to us our duty afresh. Whippings, burnings, hangings, 
shootings, they pile the applications of the argument heaven-high,! 
These wards of the nation are here by allotment for our Christian 
work for them, and we are here for that. 
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In respect to one class of them, besides moral wrongs, we have 
made great civic mistakes. We should have punished the enemies of 
union and liberty; we should have protected completely the lawful 
and equal rights of the Freedmen. Zhis ought we to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. There has been a series of compound 
fractures in the setting of the Southern bone. But the South must 
now be all regenerated by Christian truth and love. What else can 
take the blueness out of these present wounds? Liberty is mischiev- 
ous without law; law is worthless without moral principle; moral 
principle is weak without the fear of God; the fear of God is lifeless 
without the love of Christ. We are doing more for the Freedmen in 
converting than in freeing them; more for the ex-masters in leading 
them to renounce sin than in forcing them to give up slaveholding. 
We did not shirk that duty, we can not this, And having taken up 
this work, the churches of this land can not lay it down. Having 
put their hand to this plow of spiritual reconstruction, they can not 
so much as look back. 

Least of all, can the Congregational churches, representatives of the 
purest and highest Christian freedom. We were allowed of God to 
be put in trust of this chiefly for the injured and the oppressed. A 
dozen years ago, at the anniversary of another missionary society, I 
said of “ the apostasy of the South,” civil and religious, that but one 
thing could cure it—“the Puritan faith, which kept our freedom 
vigorous and uncorrupt.” That is more manifest to-day. It will be 
inealculably more so after a dozen years more of Ku-Kluxand White 
Leagues. Make the Freedman an intelligent and consistent Christian, 
after the pattern of our Puritan fathers, and he can not be oppressed ; 
make his old master one, and he can not oppress him. So of all the 
alien races in our land, we have in our hands a sovereign remedy for 
their ills. Freely we have received, and freely we must give. 

Are the bloody and hideous outrages of the hour many? When 
Death and Hades give up the dead that are in them, sent unshrived 
out of the world during the dark and covert régime of slavery, shall 
we not rather say few? Are the obstacles to our duty stubborn, 
bitter, perilous ? Think of what we overcame in the Rebellion 
through God. Shall zvom now break the Northern iron and the steel ? 
Shall not the new miseries of those we save confirm the Christian 
judgment and warm the Christian heart ? No better place than this 
for these questions, this city where, a dozen years since, loyal and 
devoted Iowa began to organize her volunteers, one tenth of her 
whole numbers—religiously paying her tithe in Mosaic proportion— 
to put down that lesser rebellion, the strength of which was in this 
greater one against God, and justice, and love, that rages still. The 
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weapons of our warfare now are not carnal, but shall they not be 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds? The 
peculiar Christian experience and Christian spirit in which this work 
was born are yet in our churches. The grace of giving to it more 
and more abounds. The shining though unobtrusive grace of martyr- 
dom still savors the life, the labors, the death of many a laborer. The 
crowning gift of the Spirit is bestowed upon our toils. We may have 
to vary our methods, reshape and perfect our policy. We have done 
it before. The oldest and most stable of our'missionary societies has 
made radical changes, as wisdom dictated.,5 An organization so flexi- 
ble as this, so peculiarly close to the churches, so pre-eminently made 
for Christian exigencies, may be relied on to mould itself to the exact 


needs of the hour. We may change!our processes 


advance will 


require it—but we must only enlarge our resources and our scope. 
We can not relax in our great task for Christ and his down-trodden 


ones. We are to carry it on till 


‘‘ People and realms of every tongue 
Dwell on His love with sweetest song.’’ 


We are to carry it on till for the suffering and perishing souls of the 
alien races in this land the blessed Redeemer shall see of the travail 


of /Zis soul, and shall be satisfied. 
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American Missionary Assoctatiow. 


PRESIDENT, Hon. Wm. B. WASHBURN, LL.D., Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. / : 
Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D., N. Y. Rev. ALEX. McKENZIE, D.D., Mass. 7 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
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PETER MCCARTEE. CHas. P, PEIRCE. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, Chairman. A. P. Foster, Secretary. ) 
For Three Years. Fur Two Years. For One Year. | 
S. B. HALLIDAY. J. E. RANKIN. LYMAN ABBOTT. | 
SAMUEL HOLMES. Wma. H. WARD. A. 8. BARNES. : 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
relating to the work of the Association may be addressed to the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries ; those relating to the collecting fields, to Rev. James 
Powell, D.D., or to the District Secretaries ; letters for the ‘‘ AMERICAN 
MIssIonaky,’’ to the Editor, at the New York Office. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


CONSTITUTION, 


ArT. I. This Society shall be called the American Missionary Association. 

ArT. II. The object of this Association shall be to conduct Christian missionary and 
educational operations and diffuse a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in our own 
country and other countries which are destitute of them, or which present open and 
urgent fields of effort. : 

ART. III. Members of evangelical churches may be constituted members of this 
Association for life by the payment of thirty dollars into its treasury, with the written 
declaration at the time or times of payment that the sum is to be applied to constitute 
a designated person a life member ; and such membership shall begin sixty days after 
the payment shall have been completed. Other persons, by the payment of the same 
sum, may be made life members, without the privilege of voting. 

Every evangelical church which has within a year contributed to the funds of the 
Association, and every State Conference or Association of such churches, may appoint 
two delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association ; such delegates, duly attested 
by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for which they were 
thus appointed. 

ArT. IV. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in the month of Oc- 
tober or November, at such time and place as may be designated by the Association, 
or, in case of its failure to act, by the Executive Committee, by notice printed in the 
official publication of the Association for the preceding month. | 

ART. V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents, a - 
Corresponding Secretary or Secretaries, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, Auditors, 
and an Executive Committee of fifteen members, all of whom shall be elected by 
ballot. 

At the first Annual Meeting after the adoption of this Constitution, five members of 
the Executive Committee shall be elected for the term of one year, five for two years 
and five for three years, and at each subsequent Annual Meeting five members shall 
be elected for the full term of three years, and such others as shall be required to fill 
vacancies. 

ART. VI. To the Executive Committee shall belong the collecting and disbursing of 
funds, the appointing, counseling, sustaining and dismissing of missionaries and 
agents, and the selection of missionary fields. They shall have authority to fill all 
vacancies in office occurring between the Annual Meetings; to apply to any Legisla- 
ture for acts of incorporation, or conferring corporate powers ; to make provision when 
necessary for disabled missionaries and for the widows and children of deceased 
missionaries, and in general to transact all such business as usually appertains to the 
Executive Committees of missionary and other benevolent societies. The acts of the 
Committee shall be subject to the revision of the Annual Meeting. 

Five members of the Committee constitute a quorum for transacting business. 

ART. VII. No person shall be made an officer of this Association who is not a mem- 
ber of some evangelical church. : 

ArT. VIII. Missionary bodies and churches o7 individuals may appoint, and sustain 
missionaries of their own, through the agency of the Executive Committee, on terms 
mutually agreed upon. 
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ArT. IX. No amendment shall be made to this Constitution except by the vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at an Annua! Meeting and voting. the amendment 
having been approved by the vote of a majority at the previous Annual Meeting. 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


[CHAPTER 358. ] 
Passed April 19, 1862. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : | 

Sec. 1. William E. Whiting, Thomas Ritter, Henry Belden, James O. Bennett, 

Anthony Lane, Thomas C, Fanning, Samuel Wilde, C. B. Wilder, John Lowry, Josiah 

Brewer, William B. Brown, Alonzo 8. Ball, Lewis Tappan, 8S. 8S. Jocelyn and George { 
Whipple, and others now acting as officers and members of the American Missionary 
Association, located in the city of New York, together with such others as may be : 
hereafter associated with or succeed them, shall be and are hereby constituted a body | 
corporate, by the name of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION,” for the 
purpose of conducting missionary and educational operations, and diffusing a know]- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures in the United States and in other countries. 

Sec. 2. The said corporation shall possess the general powers and be subject to the | 
provisions contained in the third title of chapter eighteen of the first part of the Revised ) 
Statutes, so far as the same are applicable and have not been repealed or modified. 

Sec. 3. The management of the affairs and concerns of the said corporation shall be 
conducted by an Executive Committee, to be from time to time appointed or elected by 
the said Association, and to consist of not less than twelve members, any five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of its business, and all persons now hold- : 
ing office in said Association shall be like officers in said corporation, and with like 
functions, until the next Annual Meeting ofthe Association. 

Sec. 4. Said corporation shall have power to receive and disburse funds, and to pur- 
chase or take by donation, deed, devise or bequest, any real or personal estate, given, 
granted, devised or bequeathed to it for the purpose stated in Section first ; but it shall 
at no time hold property beyond the value of three hundred thousand dollars, and shall 
always have full power to grant, bargain, lease or otllerwise dispose of the same ; Pro- 
vided, that the proceeds from such grant, bargain, lease or disposal shall never be in 
any manner directed to any other purpose than that for which the property was orig- 
inaily donated. 

Sec. 5. No inhabitant of this State, who shall die leaving a wife, child or parent, | 
shall devise or bequeath to the aforesaid corporation created, more than one-fourth of v. 9 
his or her estate, after the payment of his or her debts; but a devise or bequest by 
such inhabitant shall be valid to the extent of such one-fourth ; in no case, however, 
shall any devise or bequest to such corporation be valid in any will made by any in- | 
habitant of this State, which shall not have been made at least two months before the | 
death of the testator or testatrix. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediately. | 


An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to incorporate the American Missionary | 
Association,” passed April nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. | 


[CHAPTER 796. ] 


. Passed April 27, 1871. 
The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : 
SEc. 1. Section four of the Act entitled ‘‘ An Act to incorporate the American Mis- 
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sionary Association,’ passed April nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, is here- 
by amended, so as to read as follows : 


Sec. 4. The said corporation shall have power to receive and disburse funds and to 
purchase and take by donation, deed, devise or bequest, subject to all provisions of law 
relative to devises and bequests by last will and testament, any real or personal estate 
given, granted, devised or bequeathed to it for the purpose stated in section first ; but 
it shall at no time hold property the annual income of which shall exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars, and shall always have full power to grant, bargain, lease or other- 
wise dispose of the same ; Provided, that the proceeds from such grant, bargain, lease 
or disposal shall never be in any manner directed to any other purpose than that for 
which the property was originally donated. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


[CHAPTER 52.] 
Passed March 12, 1886, three-fifths being present. 


An Act further to amend chapter three hundred and fifty-eight of the laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-two, entitled “ An Act to incorporate the American Missionary 
Association,” as amended by chapter seven hundred and ninety-six of the laws of eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-one. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows: 


Sec. 1. Section four of chapter three hundred and fifty-eight of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, entitled ** An Act to incorporate the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation,” as amended by chapter seven hundred and ninety-six of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, is hereby further amended so as to read as follows : 


Sec. 4. The said corporation shall have power to receive and disburse funds, and 
to purchase, receive, hold and take by donation, deed, devise or bequest, any real or 


. personal estate which has been or may hereafter be given, granted, devised or be- 


queathed to it for the purpose stated in section first, or which may accrue from the use 
of the same ; subject, however, to the provisions of chapter three hundred and sixty of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty, entitled ‘‘An Act relating to wills;” but it 
shall at no time hold property the annual income of which shall exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars, and shall always have full power to grant, bargain, lease, or other- 
wise dispose of the same; Provided, that the proceeds from such grant, bargain, lease 
or disposal shall never in any manner be diverted to any other purpose than that for 
which the property was originally donated. 

SkEc. 2. Section five of the said Act is hereby repealed. 

Src. 3. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


BY LAWS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ART. I.—MEETINGS. 


The Committee shal] hold its regular meetings on the second Monday of each month, 
at four o’clock P.M. Special meetings may be called at the written request of any two 
members of the Committee ; the call for any such special meeting and the notices sent 
out shall state the business to be considered. 

Only members of the Executive Committee shall attend its meetings, but the 
Committee may by vote invite the presence of any other person on special occasions. 

Notices of the regular and special meetings of the Committee shall be sent by mail 
to its members, or otherwise communicated in writing, at least one day previous to the 
time of meeting. 
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ART. II.—OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


At the first regular meeting of the Committee after the Annual Meeting of tlie 
American Missionary Association, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and Recording Secre- 
tary shall be chosen by ballot, who shall hold office for one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected. At the some meeting the following Standing Committees for the 
year shall be appointed, to consist of five members each : ; 

1. A Committee on Finance, one of whom shall be the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

2. A Committee on Southern Work. 

3. A Committee on Indian and Chinese Work. 

A Committee on Appropriations, of four members, shall also be formed each year in 
the manner hereafter designated. 


ART. III.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


CHAIRMAN.—It shall be the duty of the Chairman to preside at all meetings of the 
Committee, to facilitate the transaction of its business, to sign, when necessary, checks 
upon the bank accounts of the Association, and to appoint all standing and special 
committees not otherwise provided for, subject to the approval of the Executive 


Committee. 


VicE-CHAIRMAN.—In the absence of the Chairman, or in his inability to act, the 
Vice-Chairman shall perform his duties. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN.—In the absence or inability of both, a temporary Chair- 
man may be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


RECORDING SECRETARY.—The Recording Secretary shall keep the minutes of the 
Committee, and read them at its regular meetings. He shall cause all Committees 
to be notified, in writing, of their appointment within twenty-four hours thereafter, 
and shall inform them of tle business referred to them. In his absence or inability to 
act, the Chairman shall appoint a substitute. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to 
examine the accounts of the Treasurer forthe month preceding each regular meeting 
of the Executive Committee, before such meeting, taking the books of account kept by 
him, and comparing them with his statement of the month’s receipts and disbursements 
and with the vouchers, and to certify to the correctness of such statement when approved 
by them. They shall also cause to be kept a boo<, wherein shall be set forth in detail 
(1) all stocks and bonds owned by the Association, at par, with a note of the original 
cost of the same to the Association ; (2) all real estate (both land and buildings) and 
other property of the Association, with the full cost of the same ; and (8) all property 
held on special deposit or in trust. This book shall be at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of the members of the Executive Committee, and the record shall be so added to 
and amended, from time to time, under the direction of the Finance Committee, as to 
show at all times acorrect statement of the property of the Association, and of any 
special trusts in its hands. All title deeds to real estate and certificates of stocks and 
bonds owned by the Association shall be in the charge of this Committee, who sball 
provide a proper place for their safe keeping. This Committee shall, when occasion 
requires, direct the sale and transfer of stocks, invest any funds of the Association not 
required or designed for current expenses, and in general shall have the oversight of 
the financial concerns of the Association, under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 


OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES.—It shall be the duty of the Committee on Southern 
Work and of that on Indian and Chinese Work to report to the Executive Committee, 
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at its regular meeting every month, such suggestions or proposed action as shall seem 
to them desirable for futhering the efficiency and economy of the Missionary and Edu- 
cational Work of the Association in their respective departments. They shall also have 
power to manage the current work of the Association assigned to them, subject to the 
general supervision and direction of the Executive Committee. 

Each of these Committee shall appoint its own meetings, keep books of record of its 
proceedings (the minutes of each Committee being read at the regular meetings of: the 
Executive Committee), and may consult and advise with the Corresponding Secretaries , 
with the Treasurer of the Association, and with the District Secretaries and Agents in 
regard to its work. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS.—It ‘shall be the duty of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to consider the work of the Association carefully and to present 
to the Executive Committee, at its meeting in June, a detailed statement of the 
amounts required in each department of the Association for the proper conduct 
of its work, and an estimate of the probable receipts of the Association, together with 
its recommendations as to the amounts which should be appropriated for the next fiscal 
year. This Committee shall consist of the Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
the Chairmen of the first three Standing Committees. 

Each of these Standing Committees shall elect a Chairman and a Secretary from 
their own number. 

Special Committees may be appointed from time to time, as required. 3 

Standing and Special Committees can be formed only of members of the Executive 
Committee. 

All special committees shall examine and report upon every matter referred to them, 
with the facts in substance, and their opinions and recommendations, so that the 
Executive Committee may be fully enabled to act thereon. 


ART. IV.—DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


The Corresponding Secretaries shall conduct the correspondence of the Association 
and of the Executive Committee, and shall have the charge and direction of the 
work of the Association under the Executive Committee, and shall present to the 
various standing committees such suggestions and plans as shall seem to them 
desirable for the efficient working of the Association. They shall also prepare each 
inonth, and put into the hands of the Chairman of the Executive Committee, before 
its regular monthly meeting, a schedule of the business which the Standing and any 
Special Committees may report to the Executive Committee for their action, and any 
other business they may desire to bring before the Executive Committee, It shall also 
be their duty to present to the Standing and Special Committees and to the Executive 
Committee all matters relating to their several departments, and to sign checks upon 
the bank accounts of the Association. 


ART. V.—DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive all money contributed or intrusted 
to the Association, and to give receipts therefor ; to deposit it to the credit of the 
Association in such bank or institution as may be designated by the Finance Com- 
mittee ; to keep clear and accurate accounts of all sums received and expended by 
the Association ; to make payments and remittances in accordance with, and never 
in excess of, the appropriations made by the Executive Committee; to indorse checks 
and drafts for deposit, and sign checks for the purposes of the Association ; to report 
to the Finance and Executive Committees each month the receipts and disbursements 
for the previous month, and at the end of the fiscal year, for the year, and keep all 
books of account required by them. 
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His books of account and vouchers for payments shall at all times be open to the 
inspection of any member of the Executive Committee, and shall be submitted by him 
each month to the Finance Committee for their examination. 

It shall be his duty to present to the Standing and Special Committees and to the 
Executive Committee such financial business as needs their action. 


ART. VI.—DISTRICT SECRETARIES AND OTHER AGENTS. 


The Executive Committee shall appoint such District Secretaries and other Agents 
as they may deem expedient, who shall visit churches, collect funds, and perform 
such other duties as may be assigned them, and who shall also prepare and present 
through the Corresponding Secretaries to the Executive Committee each month reports 
of the work done by them for the previous month. 


ART. VII.—CHECKS AND PAYMENTS. 


All checks upon the bank accounts of the Association shall have space provided for 
three signatures—viz.: those (1) of the Chairman (or Vice-Chairman) of the Executive 
Committee, (2) of a Corresponding Secretary, and (8) of the Treasurer. Any two of 
these signatures shall render a check valid, but no check shall be valid with one 
signature only. All transfers of stock, conveyances of real estate and other instru- 
ments requiring the seal of the Association shall be signed in the same manner. 

All payments of the Association shall be made by check payable to order, except 
petty cash expenditures, which shall be paid by the Treasurer and at convenient times 
be aggregated, and a check shal] be drawn to his order therefor. 

No disbursements shall be made without authority of the Executive Committee. 


ART. VIII.—CLAIMS FOR DISBURSEMENTS BY OFFICERS AND EMPLOYES. 


All claims for disbursements by any officer or employé shall be accompanied by 
vouchers, except for telegrams, postage and travelling expenses, and charges below 
twenty dollars in amount, all of which shall be certified by the claimant to the 
Treasurer, with the items. 

ART. IX.—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The following shall be the order of business of the Committee at its regular 
meetings : 

1. Prayer. 

2. Reading of the minutes of the last regular meeting, and of intervening 
meetings. 

3. Report of the Treasurer. 

4. Reports of Corresponding Secretaries, 

5. Reading of the minutes of the Standing Committees and action thereon, in 
the following order: (1) Finance. (2) Southern Work. (8) Indian and Chinese 
Work. (4) Appropriations. : 

6. Reports of Special Committees. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

The business of each special meeting shall be limited to the items mentioned in the 
call for such meeting. 

ART, X,—AMENDMENTS. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any time by a vote of the majority of the 
members {present at any regular meeting, notice of such amendment having been 
given, in writing, at the previous regular meeting, and in the notices sent out for 
such meeting. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN Missionary ASSOCIATION. 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association 
convened in the Centre Congregational Church at New Haven, Conn., 
October 19th, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

The President not having arrived, the Association was called to order 
by Vice-President Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., of Massachusetts, and after 
the singing of ‘‘ Coronation’’ Rev. John L. Ewell, of Massachusetts, read 
a portion of the tenth chapter of Luke and led the convention in prayer. 
Rev. George F. Stanton, of Massachusetts, was elected Secretary, and 
Rev. Edmund M. Vittum, of Connecticut, Assistant Secretary. 

The Committee on Nominations was appointed as follows: Rev. 
Burdett Hart, D.D., of Connecticut ; Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; and Mr. D. L. Fuller, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary Powell read the portion of the Constitution relating to life- 
membership and delegates, and the Roll of the Association and Visitors 
was prepared, as follows : 


ROLL. 
Life Members. 


Rev. F. H. Adams, Ct.; Rev. A. C. Adams, Ct.; Rev. M. B. Angier, N. Y.; Rev. 
D. E. Adams, Mass.; Rev. S. J. Austin, Ct. ; Austin Abbott, N. Y.; Rev. J. F. Blades, 
Mass. ; Rev. F. C. Bradley, Ct.; Rev. S. W. Barnum, Ct. ; Rev. L. F. Berry, Ct. ; Mrs. 
W. H. Black, Me. ; Mrs. H. C. Beach, Ct.; Rev. L. H. Barber, Ct.; C. N. Brown, 
N. Y.; Mrs. C. N. Brown, N. Y.; Rev. J. O. Barrows, Ct.; A. G. Beebee, Mass. ; 
D. Birge, Ct.; Rev. E. C. Baldwin, Ct.; Rev. E. 8. Beard, Ct.; Rev. E. H. Byington, 
Mass. ; Dea. G. A. Bodge, Ct. ; Rev. S. L. Bell, Mass. ; Rev. R. C. Bell, Mass.; Rev. W. F. 
Blackman, Ct. ; Rev. J. Brand, O.; Rev. N. J. Burton, Ct. ; P. Bevin, Ct.; Dea. L. P. 
Buell, Ct.; Rev. A. H. Bradford, N.J.; Rev. G. A. Bryan, Ct.; W. E. Benham, Ct. ; 
Mrs. W. E. Benham, Ct. ; Rev. W. T. Briggs, Mass. ; T. E. Babb, Mass. ; Miss L. Beck- 
with, Ct.; H. C. Butler, Ct.; Mrs. H.S. Brown, Ct. ; Mrs. E. C. Baldwin, Ct. ; Dea, 
J. Benjamin, Ct. ; Rev. W. M. Brooks, Ia. ; Mrs. G. H. Butler; Mr. L. H. Bassett, Ct. ; 
Rev. A, F. Beard, N. Y.; Rev. R. Crawford, Mass.; Rev. 8. W. Clarke, Mass. ; 
Mrs. 8S. W. Clarke, Mass. ; Rev. F. Countryman, Ct.; Mrs. F. Countryman, Ct.; Dea. 
D. N. Camp, Ct.; Mrs. Fanny Champlin, N. Y.; E. L. Champlin, N. Y.; Rev. H. L. 
Chase, Minn. ; Mrs. H. L. Chase, Minn. ; Miss M. A. Cutter, Mass, ; Rev. J. B. Cleave- 
land, Ct.; E. L. Catlin, Ct.; Miss Anna M. Cahill, Tenn.; J. H. Cleveland, Ct. ; 
S. J. Darrow, Ct. ; Prof. G. E. Day, Ct. ; J. Davenport, N. Y.; Rev. J. R. Danforth, 
Pa. ; C. Duncan, Mass. ; Rev. G. Dustan, Mass. ; Rev. M. Dexter, Mass.; Rev. J. G. 
Davenport, Ct. ; Rev. P. B. Davis, Mass.; Mrs E. J. Dickerman, II]. ; B. T. Dudley, Ct. ; 
Rev. T. A. Emerson, Ct.; J. L. Ewell, Mass. ; Miss D. E. Emerson, N. Y. ; Miss. E. B. 
Emery, Me. ; Mr. J. Eldridge, Mass.; Mrs. J. Eldridge, Mass; Rev. A. P. Foster, 
Mass.; Mrs. G. M. Farrington, Mass.; Dea. C. H. Gilbert, Ct. ; Rev. A. Gardner, Ct. ; 
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L, 8. Griggs, Ct. ; Rev. J. F. Gaylord, Mass. ; Mrs. E. A. H. Grosvenor, Mass. ; G. L. 

Goodrich, Ct. ; Rev. J. H. Goodell, Ct. ; Mrs. J. H. Goodell, Ct. ; C. A. Gridley, Mass. ; 

S. D. Gilbert, Ct.; Rev. H. M. Grant, Mass. ; Rev. G. H. Griffin, Mass. ; Rev. Burdett 

Hart, Ct. ; Miss Mary A. Hart, Ct.; A. Hall, Ct.; N. J. Herbert, N. H.; C. L. Hickox, 

Ct.; H. D. Hawley, Ct.; Rev. W. A. Hallock, Ct. ; Rev. 8. Hines, Ct.; H. W. Hubbard, 

N. Y.; Rev. W. 8S. Hawkes, Mass. ; Rev. J. P. Hoyt, Ct.; Rev. R. P. Hibbard, Mass. ; 

C. T. Huntington, Mass. ; Rev. H. W. Hunt, Ct.; Rev. J. W. Hird, Mass. ; E. Hobart, 

Mass.; J. W. Hungerford, Ct.; Mrs. J. W. Hungerford, Ct.; Rev. W. D. Hart, 

R. I. ; Rev. H. L. Hubbell, Mass. ; Miss E. M. Horton, N. Y. ; Mrs. H. Johnson, Ct. ; 

Abbie W. Johnson, Mass. ; Rev. 8. M. Keeler, Ct.; S. C. Kendall, Ct.; Rev. H. L. 

Kelsey, Ct. ; Rev. M. Knight, Ct. ; Rev. H. N. Kenney, Ct. ; Mrs. W. B. Kimball, 

Mass. ; Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, Mass. ; Mrs. E. G. Learned, Mass. ; N. Lincoln, Me.; Rev. 

S. H. Lee, Ct. ; Rev. W. W. Leete, Ct. ; Rev. P. W. Lyman, Mass.; W. H. Lovell, 

Mass. ; Mrs. J. M. Linsley, Ct. ; Miss. E. A. Linsley, Ct.; Rev. J. H. Laid, Mass. ; 4 es 
Mrs. C. F. Leete, Ct. ; R. Linsley, Ct.; Mrs. M. A. Millett, Mass. ; Mrs. M. E. Morse, 
Ct. ; Rev. T. A. Merrill, Mass. ; Rev. C. L. Merriam, N. J.; Rev. 8S. J. M. Merwin, 
Ct.; F. W. Mar, Ct.; S. N. Miller, Mass. ; C. L. Mead, N. Y.; Rev. C. L. Merriam, 
N. J.; Mrs. C. L. Merriam, N. J.; Rev. D. O. Mears, Mass.; E. C. Marsh, Mass. ; Miss 
E. Morse, Ct. ; B. G. Northrop, Ct.; Mrs. A. N. Niles, N. Y.; Mrs. 8. P. Newell, Ct. ; 
Mrs. A. F. Odlin, Mass. ; Rev. James Powell, N. Y.; Elizabeth N. Pearson, N. Y.; 
W. B. Pickney, Ct. ; Miss Hattie R. Pease, Ct.; Rev. F. B. Pullan, N. J.; Rev. J. 
Pettibone, Ct.; Mrs. 8. Prentice, Ct.; Dea. S. Prentice, Ct. ; C. H. Prullard, Ct. ; Rev. 
G. A. Pelton, Ct.; Mrs. M. 8. Perry, Me.; G. A. Putnam, Mass.; Rev. G. H. Pratt, 
Ct.; Rev. D. M. Pratt, Ct.; A. Pearson, N. Y.; Mrs. E, B. Rice, Mass. ; Rev. A. L. 
Riggs, Neb.; Rev. C. J. Ryder, N. Y. ; T. Reed, Mass.; Rev. J. E. Roy, [ll]. ; Rev. 
L. 8. Rowland, Mass. ; Rev. A. T. Reed, Ct.; Rev. H. B. Roberts, Ct. ; Rev. Newman 
Smyth, Ct.; B. N. Seymour, Ct. ; Rev. G. F. Stanton, Mass.; Mrs. G. F. Stanton, 
Mass.; N. J. Seeley, Ct.; A. Stone, Mass.; Rev. E. B. Sandford, Ct.; A. D. Somers, 
Ct. ; Mrs. Charles K. Smith, Ct. ; Rev. M. E. Strieby, N. Y.; Mrs. M. E. Strieby, N. Y. ; 
Miss C. J. Seward, Ct.; D. A. Strong, Ct.; Rev. E. Strong, Mass. ; Dea. J. W. Spel- 
man, Ct. ; John Stevens, Ct.; C. H. Stone, Ct. ; Pres. J. H. Seelye, Mass. : Rev. N. J. 
Squires, Ct.; Mrs. C. H. Studley, Ct.; Rev. W. C. Sexton, Vt.; A. Spooner, Mass. ; 
Mrs. W. Spaulding, N. Y.; Rev. J. Scott, Ct.; Rev. E. G. Selden, Mass. ; J. W. 
Townsend, Ct. ; Rev. J. E. Twitchell, Ct.; O. F. Treadwell, M. D., Ct.; Rev. W. A. 
Thomas, Mass.; T. H. L. Talcott, Ct.; Prof. E. P. Thwing, N. Y.; Rev. G. J. 
Tillotson, Ct. ; E. Talcott; Mrs. E. Talcott; J. N. Towne, Mass. ; Mrs. J. N. Towne, 
Mass. ; C. Talcott, Ct.; Miss E. H. Twichell, N. Y.; Mrs. A. Turkinton, Ct.; Rev. 
J. H. Voree, Ct. ; Rev. E. M. Vittum, Ct. ; Rev. C. L. Woodworth,,Mass. ; Mrs. C. L. 
Woodworth, Mass. ; Rev. W. F. Warren, Ct.; Miss M. A. Wood, Ct.; Rev. O. H. 
White, Mass. ; J. E. Woodruff, Ct.; J. B. Wright, Mass.; Mrs. M. H. Williams, 
Mass.; L. Warner, Ct. ; Dea. J. B. Williams, Ct.; Rev. C. H. Williams, Ct.; Alice J. 
White, Mass. ; J. Watrous, Ct.; Miss L. E. Williams, Mass. ; Miss G. S. Wilder, 
Mass.; Mrs. L. A. Weld, Ct. ; Rev. W. W. Woodworth, Ct. ; Miss M. R. Wilcox, 
Mass.; J. H. Washburn, N. Y.; H. A. Warner, Ct. ; Rev. R. M. Woods, Mass. 


Delegates. 


Rev. F. D. Avery, Ct.; Rev. N. G. Axtell, Ct.; Dea. T. M. Abbott, Ct.; D. F. 
Atwater, Mass. ; W. N. Bacon, Vt.; G.H. Bailey, Ct.; Rev. D.J. Bliss, Ct. ; Rev. H,S. 
Brown, Ct. ; E. Brewer, Ct.; Mrs. E. Brewer, Ct.; Rev. M. B. Boardman, Ct.; Mrs. 
M. B. Boardman, Ct. ; J. A Boyd, Ct.; Rev. W. A. Benedict, Fla.; A. A. Baker, Ct. 
Mrs, A, A. Baker, Ct.; L. A. Benham, Ct. ; M. 8. Bidwell, Mass. ; Rev. C. H. Barber, 
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Ct.; G. H. Butler, Ct. ; Rev. D. J. Clark, Ct.; R. Chapman, Ct.; Rev. N. M. Calhoun, 
Ct. ; Rev. F. D. Chandler, Ct.; Mrs. F. D. Chandler, Ct. ; Mrs. L. A. Camp, Ct. ; Mrs. 
W. J. Carpenter, N. Y.; L. A. Dickerman, Ct. ; Rev. C. H. Dickinson, Ct. ; Rev. A, J. 
Dyer, Mass. ; C. Dinsmore, Mass.; M. F. Dickinson, Jr., Mass. ; G. K. Dickinson, Ct. ; 
C. 8. Davis, Me.; Mrs. C. 8. Davis, Me.; S. H. Dudley, Ct.; Rev. J. Edwards, 
Mass.; Dea. C. B. Foot, Ct. ; 8. L. Flower, Ct.; Rev. S. F. French, Ct.; P. Fairchild, 
Ct.; Rev. H. P. Fisher, Vt.; J. H. Farrel, Ct. ; 8S. H. Galpin, D. C. ;.R. Grant, Ct. ; 
C. L. Gold, Ct.; Mrs. E. J. Gardner, Ct. ; E. W. Goodenough, Ct.; Rev. F. A. Gaylord, 
Mass. ; Rev. W. E. Griggs, Mass. ; Rev. H. E. Hart, Ct. ; Rev. A.C. Hurd, Mass. ; Rev. 
A. Hazen, Mass. ; Mrs. 8. J. Hall, Mass.; W. A. Harris, Ct. ; Dea. E. B. Hillard, Ct. ; 
J. H. Hayden, Ct. ; M. C. Hazen, Ct.; Rev. L. H. Higgins, Ct. ; J. F. Holmes, Ct. ; 
Dea. M. L. Hotchkiss, Ct. ; Rev. E. P. Hammond, Ct.; 8. J. Hall, Mass. ; Dea. H. C. 
Houghton, N. Y.; L. Ives, Ct.; A. L. Judd, Ct.; Mrs. A. L. Judd, Ct.; Mrs. 8. M. 

af ” Keeler, Ct.; W. B. Knapp, Ct.; J. O. Kendall, Mass. ; Rev. J. Kyte, Mass. ; Rev. H. H. 
Kelsey, Ct.; C. L. Lord, Ct.; Rev. J. N. Lowell, Mass. ; Mrs. H. P. Lowell, Mass. ; 
Mrs. A. Loomis, Mass. ; Rev. E. E. Lewis, Ct. ; Rev. C. 8. Lane, Ct. ; J. M. Linsley, 
Ct.; E. P. Lyon, N. Y.; Rev. W. J. Mutch, Ct.; Dea. A. D. Montague, Mass. ; Rev. 
S. P. Marvin, Ct. ; Rev. E. Mendell, Ct.; G. Maxwell, Ct.; Miss E. J. Maynard, Mass. ; 
R. Mar, Ct.; Rev. C. S. Markland, N. H. ; Rev. D. Marion, Jr., Mass. ; Rev. W. E. B. 
Moore, Ct. ; W.C. Norris, Ct.; Rev. A. F. Newton, Mass. ; Mrs. A. F. Newton, Mass. ; 
S. J. Nettleton, Ct.; Rev: J. L. Nott, Ct.; Rev. C. S. Nash, Ct.; H. B. Noyes, Ct. ; 
Rev. L. M. Pierce, Mass.; Mrs. L. M. Pierce, Mass. ; C. A. Porter, Ct. ; W. B. Pickup, 
Ct. ; S. E. Peck, Ct.; Rev. J. H. Ross, Ct.; F. A. Rathburn, Ct.; E. B. Rice, Mass. ; 
Mrs. C. A. Radford, Ct. ; Rev. G. W. Stearns, Mass. ; C. Seck, Ct. ; Rev. 8S. L. B. 
Spear, Vt.; Dea. C. E. Shattuck, Mass. ; Miss C. L. Smith, Mass.; F. R. Shipman, 
Ct.; Dea. A. Spooner, Mass. ; Miss S. E. Swift, Ct.; G. G. Tillinghast, Ct. ; Mrs, W. A. 
Thomas, Mass. ; Rev. A. E. Todd, Mass.; Mrs. A. E. Todd, Mass.; Minnie H. Taft, 
Mass. ; Rev. M. Van Horne, R. I. ; Dea. F. J. Ward, Mass. ; J. E. Wilcox, Ct. ; Rev. 
F. R. Wait, Ct. ; D. L. Williams, Ct. ; W. 8S. Williams, Ct. ; Rev. E. B. Willard, Ct. ; 
A. C. Williams, Mass. ; Tyler Waters, Mass. ; D. W. Whittlesey, Ct. 


Visitors. 

EK. Allen, Ct. ; D. H. Abbe, Ct. ; Rev. A. Alvord, Mass. ; Rev. L. H. Angier, Mass. ; 

Rev. J. Anderson, Ct.; Mrs. T. Allen, Mass.; Mrs. D. E. Adams, Mass.; Miss 

L. G. Abbott, N. Y.; Mrs. A. Aston, Ct.; J. E. Abell, Ct.; Mrs. J. E. Abell, 

Ct.; K. M. Ayres, Mass.; D. C. Allen, Ct.; Mrs. J. Bronson, Ct.; Miss H. M. 

P . Buttricks, Ct.; Rev. S. Barnum, N. H.; Mrs. M. P. Bradley, Ct.; J. B. Bailey, 
Ct.; Mrs. J. B. Bailey, Ct.; Mrs. D. J. Bliss, Ct.; M. F. Bachelor, Mass. ; Mrs. W. 8. 
Z Brogg, Mass. ; Rev. C. 8S. Beardslee, Mass. ; Miss E. W. Beaman, Mass.; Rev. E. E. 
Bliss, Mass.; Miss C. E. Baudoin, Mass.; Rev. J. B. Baird, Ct.; Mrs. P. Bevin, Ct. ; 

B. B. Browd, Ct.; Mrs. J. R. Bradford, Mass.; Mrs. W. H. Bevin, Ct.; Miss C. Bun- 

nell, Ct.; Dr. W. C. Brooke; Mrs. H. W. Barnes, Ct.; H. L. Bailey, Ct. ; Mrs. 

A. Bigelow, Mass.; Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, N. Y.; Rev. E. F. Burr, Ct.; W. L. 

Brakenridge, Mass. ; Mrs. W. L. Brakenridge, Mass. ; Mrs. W. Bourne, Mass. ; Rev. 

W. T. H. Beard, Ct. ; Rev. M. Boolgurjoo, Ct.; S. Backus, Ct.; Mrs. S. Backus, Ct. ; 

J. W. Butler, Ct.; J. J. Bush, Ct.; W.M. Beecher, Ct.; Miss K. S. Beecher, Ct. ; 

Miss N. S. Buell, Ct. ; E. B. Brown, Ct.; Rev. G. W. Banks, Ct.; Mrs. J. Butler, Ct. ; 

Mrs. H. D. Bassett, Ct.; J. E. Bartlett, Ct.; E. P. Blodgett; H. M. Beecher; Mrs. 

H. M. Beecher ; Mrs, L. H. Bassett, Ct.; E. Blackman, Ct.; Mrs. M.S. Bidwell, Mass. ; 

Miss C. A. Benjamin, Ct.; Mrs. H. Curtis, Ct.; Mrs. Robert Chapman, Ct. ; Rev. A. 8. 

Cheeseborough, Ct.; Mrs. T. N. Chase, Ga. ; Mrs. N. J. St. Clair, Tenn. ; Miss 8. T. 

Cary, Mass. ; Rev. T. J. Clark, Mass. ; Mrs. Julia P. Clark, Mass. ; Miss H. 8. Cousens, 
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Mass.; Mrs. H. Cousens, Mass.; G. D. Crittenden, Mass.; Mrs. R. W. Clark, Ct. ; 
Rev. F. Crowell, Mass.; C. B. Clark, N. Y.; Mrs. E. Carpenter, Mass.; Mrs. M. A. I 
Curtiss, Ct. ; J. 8S. Chandler, Mass. ; A. P. Camp, Ct. ; Rev. G. L. Clark, R. I. ; Mrs. G. 
L. Clark, R. I.; Mrs. E. H. J. Cleaveland, Ct.; Miss L. Carey, Mass.; Mrs. G. R. 
Clark, Mass.; Mrs. D. Carter, Ct. ; Harriet E. Clark, Ct.; J. Deming, Ct. ; Mrs. 
J. Deming, Ct.; Rev. W. A. DePew, Mass. ; Mrs. M. F. Davis, Mass.; Rev. M. P. 
Dickey, Mass.; Mrs. 8. Dickinson, Mass.; D. L. Dickerman, Ill.; Mrs. C. 8. Dudley, 
Ct. ; Rev. Mr. Denison, Ct. ; Mrs. Denison, Ct. ; D. Denison, Ct. ; J. O. Dean, Mass. ; 
Mrs. S. A. Downs; Mrs. W. H. Eldred, Mass.; Rev. G. L. Edwards, Ct.; Mrs. G. L. 
Edwards, Ct.; A. H. Francis, Ct.; Miss P. J. Ferris, Ct.; Mrs. 8. R. Ferris, Ct. ; Mrs. 
J. Fullerton, Mass. ; Miss E. Foster, Ct.; W. Fulton, Mass. ; D. L. Fuller, Mass. ; Mrs. 
D. L. Fuller, Mass. ; A. M. Farrington, N. J. ; Rev. S. Fowler, Mass. ; Mrs. H. E. Fitts, 
Ct.; Mrs. 8. H. Fox, Mass. ; Rev. A. W. Field, Mass. ; Mrs. D, L. Fuller, Mass. ; Mrs. 
C. H. Gilbert, Ct.; Mrs. M. S. Gillette, Ct.; Miss M. E. Gillette, Ct.; Mrs. L. B. v 
Grever, Mass.; Rev. W. H. Gilbert, Ct.; Mrs.’8. D. Gilbert, Ct.; Rev. R. H. Gid- 
man, Ct.; Rev. J. S. Gay, Mass.; Miss M. L. Gillette, Ct.; Rev. J. A. Gallup, Ct. ; 
Mrs. E. Griswold, Ct.; Mrs. J. J. Graham, Ct.: Mrs. J. Goodrich, Ct.; Miss Sarah 
Hine, Ct.; Mrs. 8S. Hutchins, Ct.; M. Hutchins, Ct. ; Olive W. Howard, Vt.; T. M. 
Howard, Vt. ; Mrs. H. K. Hart, Ct.; Mrs. H. M. Hurd, Mass.; Rev. E. K. Holden, Ct. ; 
| Rev. W. De W. Hyde, Me.; Rev. M. F. Hardy, Mass.; W.E. Hallock, Ct.; S. E. 
| Harrington, Mass,; 8. M. Hadsell, Ct.; H.C. Hurd, Ct.; Mrs. M. A. Hale, Mass. ; 
/ T. B. Hill, Ct.; Mrs. T. B. Hill, Ct. ; Rev. R. P. Hibbard, Mass. ; Mrs. R. P. Hibbard, 
Mass. ; Sarah W. Huntington, Mass.; Miss E. 8. Huntington, D. C.; Mrs. A. W. Hird, 
Mass.; Miss. M. E. Hall, Ct.; Mrs. 8S. A. Hart, Ct.; Rev. E. P. Herrick, Ct.; Mrs. 
S. J. Holden, Ct. ; Miss C. F. Hall, Ct.; Mrs. H. M. Harrington, Ct.; Emily E. Hull, 
Ct. ; Mrs. M. D. Herrick, Fla. ; Emerson Hall, Vt. ; Mrs. Emerson Hall, Vt. ; Mrs. H. D. 
Herrick, Fla. ; Rev. F. 8. Hatch, Ct. ; Mrs. A. L. Hubbard, Ct.; C. H. Johnson, N. J. ; 
. Mrs. C. H. Johnson, N. J.; Rev. O. Jenkins, Ct.; Miss June T. James, Mass.; Rev. 
| J. L. Jenkins, Mass ; Miss E. P. Jones, Ct.; O. S. Judd, Ct.; Mrs. O. S, Judd, Ct. ; 
| Dea. A. C. Keeler, Ct. ; F. H. Knight, Ct. ; Mrs. J. O. Kendall, Mass. ; Rev. N. Kings, 
bury, Ct.; Mrs. W. Livermore, Mass.; M. J. Landfear, Ct.; Miss 8. W. Leete, Ct. ; 
Rev. J. Y. Leonard, Ct.; G..Langdon, Ct. ; Rev. W. De L. Love, Jr., Ct.; Mrs. L. A. 
Linsley, Ct. ; 8S. B. Little, Ct.; Miss H. C. Leete, Ct.; Rev. I. C. Meserve, Ct.; Mrs. 
A. P. Montague, Mass. ; Rev. H. C. McKnight, Me.; Mrs. H. C. McKnight, Me. ; Rev. 
| T. T. Munger, Ct. ; J. ©. Munson, Mass. ; Geo. M. McClellan, Ct.; Lydia B. Marshall, 
| N. Y. ; L. B. Maxwell, Ct.; Miss L. Myer, W. T.; J. F. Morse, Ct.; Mrs. W. J. Mutch, 
| Ct. ; Dea. J. E. Marsfield, Mass. ; Mrs. 8S. P. Marvin, Ct. ; Rev. H. Macy, Ct.; Rev. W.H. 
Marble, Vt. ; Rev. D. Moses, Ct.; Mrs. D. Moses, Ct.; Mrs. H. M. Mather, Ct.; C. W. 
| Marsh, Mass.; Mrs. J. E. Marsfield, Mass.; Mrs. S. M. Merwin, Ct.; Mrs. S. A. 
| Melvin, Ct.; Pearl Melvin, Ct.; E. P. McLane, Ct.; Mrs. Lewis Merriam, Mass. ; 
| Rev. G. W. Noyes, Ct.; Miss M. C. Norton, Mass.; Mrs. J. W. Norton, Ct.; 
Rev. W. Newell, Ct.; Mrs. W. Newell, Ct.; Abby B. Nichols, Ct. ; M. C. Norris, 
| Ct.; Miss M. E. Peck, Ct.; Miss E. K. Perry, Mass.; Miss N. Perry, Mass.; Miss 
H. A. Parsons, Ct.; Mrs. C. M. Perry, N. Y.; Rev. C. M. Perry, N. Y.; E. F. Perry, 
| N. Y.; Rev. W. H. Phipps, Ct.; Mrs. W. H. Phipps, Ct.; G. A. Pelton, Ct.; Rev. 
C. W. Park, Ct. ; Mrs. C. A. Porter, Ct. ; Mrs. A. J. Pickett, Ct.; N. 8S. Platt, Ct. ; Mrs. 
J. E. Parker, Mass.; Mrs. Dea. F. Payne, Ct.; Miss M. L. Pierce, Ct.; Rev. C. H. 
Peck, Ct.; Rev. S. W. Powell, N. Y.; Mrs. 8S. W. Powell, N. Y.; Mrs. J. G. Peck, Ct. ; 
Rev. B. Paine, Ct.; Mrs. C. B. Pease, Ct.; B. M. Page, Ct..; Mrs. J. R. Palmer, Ct. ; 
M. G. Papazian, Turkey ; Rev. W. J. Peck, N. Y.; J. J. Parker, Ct. ; James Packard, 
Mass.; Mrs. James Packard, Mass.; Mrs. C. W. Park, Ct.; Harriet E. Pierce, Ct. ; 
F. C. Potter, Ct.; Rev. M. 8S. Phillips; Rev. C. Redfield, Ct.; Rev. J. A. Reed, Ia. ; 
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Rev. S. H. Robinson, Mass.; Mrs. N. W. Rose, Ct.; Miss M. G. Robinson, Ct.; Mrs.. 
M. E. Richardson, Mass. ; H. P. Robinson, Ct.; Mrs. H. F. P. Rogers, Ct. ; H. P. Smith, 
Mass.; Rev. D. B. Sewell, Me.; Nellie K. Stevens, Ct.; Mrs. C. W. Shelton, Ct. ; 
Miss C. E. Smith, Ct.; Mrs. E. Smith, Ct. ; H. Sedgwick, Ct.; Mrs. H. Sedgwick, Ct. ; 
Mrs. D. A. Strong, Ct.; Rev. H. S. Snyder, Ct.; G. E. Sanborn, Ct.; Mrs. E. H. 
Smith, Ct.; Mrs. F. W. Starr, Ct.; Mrs. H. A. Southworth, Mass.; Mrs. H. M. 
Shelton, N. Y.; Mrs. H. P. Strong, Ct.; Miss S. M. Strong, Ct.; Mrs. J. Stevens, 
N. Y.; Mrs. T. T. Stewart, D.C. ; Mrs. E. G. Selden, Mass. ; C. A. Southworth, Mass, ; 
E. W. Smith, Ct. ; Mrs. E. B. Sanford, Ct. ; Miss J. E. Smith, R. I. ; Miss M. J. Smith, 
Ct.; Mrs. A. Stanley, Ct. ; Rev. A. F. Todd, N. J.; Miss L. A. Taylor, Ct.; Rev. C. L. 
Tomblin, Mass. ; Mrs. C. L. Tomblin, Mass.; Rev. W. H. G. Temple, Mass.; R. M. 
Taft, Mass. ; Mrs. G. J. Tillotson, Ct.; Mrs. H. N. Treat, Ct.; Miss E. N. Tracy, Ct. ; 
J. M. Talcott, Ct.; G. K. Tufts, Mass.; Mrs. J. W. Twichell, Ct. ; Rev. H. A. Todd, 
Mass. ; Mrs. M. Tillotson, Ct.; F.G. Treat, Ct.; Rev. Mr. Underwood, N. J.; Dea. 
W. Upson, Ct.; Mrs. W. Upson, Ct.; Mrs. J. H. Vorce, Mass. ; Miss L. C. Vose, Me. ; 
Mrs. N. B. Wood, Ct.; Mrs. E. 8S. Wright, Mass. ; Miss 8S. W. Waldron, Me.; H. B. 
Wakeman, Ct.; A. J. Wakeman, Ct. ; Mrs. D. P. Woodruff, Ct.; E. A. Williams, Ct. ; 
G. B. Waldron, Ct.; J. W. Whittaker, Ct.; F. M. Wiswall, N. H.; M. J. Watrous, 
Ct. ; Mrs. C. C. Westover, Mass. ; Mrs. F. R. Wait, Ct. ; Phebe A. Well, Ct. ; Miss E. 
B. Weldon, Ct. ; Mrs. R. M. Woods, Mass. 


The Treasurer, H. W. Hubbard, Esq., presented his annual report, 
which was of unusual interest, as showing the almost entire extinction of 
the large debt of previous years, and the report was referred to a com- 
mittee to be appointed. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by Secretary 
Beard, and was of a most encouraging character. The various portions 
of the report relating to different departments of work were referred to 
special committees for consideration. 

The President of the Association, Hon. William B. Washburn, LL.D., 
of Massachusetts, having arrived, assumed the chair. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following committees to act 
for the Association, and the report was adopted. | 

Local Committee : Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D.; Rev. Erastus Blake- 
slee, Dr. H. A. Carrington, Mr. C. E. Hart, Mr. Theodore Sheldon. 

Business Committee : Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. ; Charles N. Brown, 
Esq., New York; Rev. Amos 8. Cheseborough, D.D., Connecticut. 

Committee on Chinese Missions: Rev. J. H. Twichell, Connecticut ; 
Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., Massachusetts ; Yung Wing, Esq., Connecti- 
cut; Rev. E. H. Byington, Massachusetts; H. P. Smith, Esq., Massa- 
chusetts ; Rev. Augustus Alvord, Connecticut. 

Committee on Indian Missions: Rev. President Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., Massachusetts ; Rev. J. L. Jenkins, Massachusetts ; Rev. Artemas 
Ehnamani, Nebraska; Rev. A. L. Riggs, Nebraska; Rev. A. 8S. Walker, 
D.D., Massachusetts ; Deacon J. H. Bailey, Connecticut. 

Committee on Mountain Work: Rev. W. G. Sperry, New Hampshire ; 
Rey. Morton Dexter, Massachusetts ; Mr. Julius Davenport, New York ; 
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Mr. Rufus M. Taft, Massachusetts ; Rev. J. Howe Vorce, Connecticut ; 
Charles Duncan, Esq., Connecticut. 

Committee on Educational Work, South: President W. D. Hyde, 
Maine ; Rev. James Brand, D.D., Ohio; Rev. Albert Miller, Connecti- 
cut; Rey. E. W. Bacon, Connecticut ; Rev. George W. Grover, New 
Hampshire ; Rev. M. B. Angier, New York. 

Committee on Church Work: Rev. Nelson Millard, D.D., Connecticut ; 
Rey. E. G. Selden, Massachusetts ; Rev. T. A. Emerson, Connecticut ; 
Rev. C. 8. Murkland, New Hampshire; Rev. W. A. Depew, Massa- 
chusetts ; Winslow Jones, Esq., Massachusetts. 

Committee on Finance: Hon. V. B. Chamberlain, Connecticut ; J. H. 
Washburn, Esq., New York; Rev. Edward Anderson, Connecticut ; 
J. H. Towne, Esq., Massachusetts ; Cyrus Newell, Esq., Maine ; Stephen 
Winkley, Esq., Maine. 

The Chairman of the Business Committee reported a programme for 
the evening service and for Wednesday forenoon, and the report was 
adopted. 

Secretary Strieby recalled the fact that twenty-two years ago the Asso- 
ciation met in this place, and tenderly referred to New Haven pastors and 
others then present, but now deceased. He read also the same Scripture 
with which that meeting was opened. Referring also to the fact that 
workers of the Association all over the field were at this hour engaged in 
prayer for this meeting, he read extracts from letters of interest relating 
to the work, and a short season was spent in prayer. Adjourned at 5.15 
P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President Washburn called the Association to order at 7.30 p.m. The 
Committee on Nominations announced the following-named persons to 
officiate at the Communion Service after the sermon: Ministers: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Seelye, D.D. ; Professor George E. Day, D.D. Assistants : 
L. 5. Rowland, D.D. ; Rev. George L. Clark, Rhode Island. Deacons: 
A. C. Williams, Francis J. Ward, Edwin Talcott, and George P. Davis, 
Massachusetts ; George W. Shelton, David N. Camp, D. L. Williams, 
Ruel P. Cowles, T. A. Merriam, John ©. North, A. H. Holt, 8. H. 
Street, L. J. Sanford, A. W. Miner, C. 8. Seymour, and John Godette, 
of Connecticut. The devotional services were conducted by Rev. Joseph 
Anderson, D.D., of Connecticut. The annual sermon was preached by 
Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Massachusetts, from Matt. 25 : 34-36, 
followed by the administration of the Lord’s Supper. After the benedic- 
tion the Association adjourned to 9 o’clock Wednesday a.m. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
President Washburn called the Association to order at 9 A.M. Prayer 
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was offered by Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., of Massachusetts. The minutes 
of the previous day’s sessions were read and approved. A paper on “* The 
Relations of our Churches and Schools in the South’’ was presented by 
the Field Superintendent, Rev. Charles J. Ryder. A paper on “‘ Industrial 
Education Among the Colored People of the South and the Need of its 
Extension’’ was read by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, followed 
with prayer by President Julius H. Seelye, D.D. Secretary M. E. 
Strieby, D.D., read a paper on ‘‘ Forty Years of Missionary Work, Past 
and Present.’’ On motion of the Nominating Committee, J. H. Towne, 
Esq., of Massachusetts, was added to the Committee on Finance in place 
of Samuel Holmes, Esq. | 

The report of the Committee on the Chinese Mission, with an address, 
was given by Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn. Further addresses 
were made by Hon. Yung Wing, of Connecticut, and Rev. William 
EK. Griffis, D.D., of Massachusetts. On motion of Secretary Powell, the 
report was adopted and referred to the Executive Committee with power 
to print. 

Secretary Woodworth read a letter from Rev. L. H. Hallock, inviting, 
on behalf of the Congregational churches of Portland, Me., the Associa- 
tion to hold its next Annual Meeting in that city. The invitation was 
cordially accepted, the meeting to be at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Powell announced the order for the afternoon session. 

The morning session was closed with prayer and benediction by Rev. 
A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of New York. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order at 2.15. After singing by the 
assembly, Secretary Strieby read a letter from President Dwight, of Yale 
College, inviting all members and attendants upon the Association to 
visit various buildings and objects of interest of the college. A paper on 
‘*'Woman’s Work’’ was presented by Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary of 
the Woman’s Bureau. Owing to the overcrowded attendance, an overflow 
meeting was announced to be held in the United Church. | 

A song was sung by a quintet of Indian pupils in the Dakota dialect. 
A paper was presented by Miss H. B. Illsley, missionary to the Sioux 
Indians. 

A letter was read from Mrs. J. H. Steer inclosing $16.60 contributed 
by ladies of the Santee Mission and the Dakota women of the Santee 
Pilgrim Church, in response to Miss Lydia P. Auld’s ‘‘ Women to the 
Rescue.” 

A paper on ‘‘ Work Among the Colored People’? was read by Miss 
Bertha Robertson. 
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An address on ‘‘ Work Among the Poor Whites’’ was given by Mrs. 
N. J. St. Clair. 

A report and address on ‘‘ Mountain Work’’ were presented by Rev. 
W. G. Sperry, New Hampshire. Other addresses were given by Rev. 


Morton Dexter, of Massachusetts, and Rufus M. Taft, Esq., of Massa- 


chusetts. 


Voted to accept the report of the committee, and to refer the report 


and addresses to the Executive Committee, with power to publish. 


On motion, Austin Abbott, Esq., of New York, was added to the 


Finance Committee. 
After a song in English by the Indian mates the session closed with 
prayer and beriediction by Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D., of Connecticut. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The Association resumed its session at 7.30. After singing by the 
choir, Professor Samuel Harris, D.D., led in prayer. An address on 
‘‘'The Radical Forces of Christianity as Exhibited in the Work of the 


A.M.A.” was delivered by Rev. James W. Cooper, D.D., Connecticut. 


Address by Hon. Herbert Welch, of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ The Indian 
Problem.’’ Address by Rev. Artemas Ehnamani in the Dakota language, 
interpreted by Rev. A. L. Riggs, preceded by explanatory remarks from 
Secretary Shelton. Singing by the Indian quintet. 

The resolutions adopted by the National Council on the Indian Ques- 
tion were referred to the Committee on Indian Missions. ‘The session 
closed with prayer and benediction by Rev. W. 8. Hawkes, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

An overflow meeting was held in the afternoon in the United Church, 
at which the addresses given at the Centre Church were repeated. 

An overflow meeting was also held in the United Church in the even- 
ing, and was addressed by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., of Massachusetts; Hon. Herbert 
Welch, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. R. M. Taft, of Massachusetts. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


- Vice-President Mears called the Association to order. The session 
opened with singing, and Rev. Professor E. P. Thwing, M.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., led in prayer. Secretary Beard gave brief obituary 
notices of the workers of the Association deceased during the past year. 

Addresses were given by Rev. Mr. Van Horne, of Rhode Island; Mr. 
John Whittaker, of Georgia ; Mr. George McClellan, of Tennessee ; and 
Mr. L. B. Maxwell, of Georgia. 

Rey. EK. P. Hammond led in prayer. Report and address on the 
‘Indian Missions’’ by President J. H. Seelye, D.D., Massachusetts. 
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Address by Rev. J. L. Jenkins, Massachusetts. Singing by the Santee 
Indian quintet. Address by Rev. Artemas Ehnamani, Nebraska. The 
report and addresses were referred to the Executive Committee, with 
authority to publish. 

Report and address on ‘‘ Educational Work in the South,’’ by Presi- 
dent W. D. Hyde, of Maine. Address by Rev. James Brand, D.D., Ohio. 
The report was adopted and with the address referred to the Committee 
for publication. Benediction by Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D. Adjourned 
till 2 P.M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The minutes of the previous sessions were read, corrected, and 
approved. Prayer was offered by Rev. G. J. Tillotson, of Connecticut. 
The following resolution adopted by the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches was read and commented upon by Secretary Powell : 
‘‘Tt having come to the knowledge of the Council that one of its 
members, a pastor of a Congregational church in Knoxville, Tenn., on, 
Thursday last, was refused service at Mossop’s restaurant, No. 464 
West Madison Street, Chicago, solely on account of color, therefore 

‘* Resolved, That we, as a Council, put on record our sense of indigna- 
tion at this act of discourtesy and barbarity, and express the hope that 
the proprietor of this restaurant will not be permitted to escape the pun- 
ishment imposed by the laws of []linois.’’ 

A report on ‘‘ Church Work,’’ with an address, was presented by Rev. 
Nelson Millard, D.D., of Connecticut. 

An address upon the same topic was given by Rev, EH. G. Selden, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The next address was by Rev. A. P. Miller, of New Haven, Conn. 

Remarks by Secretary Powell regarding the death of little Marie Adlof. 

The report on ‘‘ Church Work in the South’’ was adopted and, with 
the addresses, was referred to the Executive Committee with power to 
publish. 

The Nominating Committee reported a list of officers for the ensuing 
year, and their report was laid on the table to be considered at a later 
hour. 

The report of the Finance Committee, with an address, was given by 
Hon. V. B. Chamberlain, Esq., of Connecticut. 

Other addresses followed from J. H. Washburn, Esq., of New York ; 
Austin Abbott, Esq., New York ; Secretary M. E. Strieby, D.D., New 
York ; and Secretary C, L. Woodworth, D.D., Massachusetts. ‘he report 
was accepted and, with the addresses, referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, with power to publish. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was taken from the table, 
and the Association proceeded to the election of officers. 
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The following list of officers was unanimously elected : 


PRESIDENT, 
Hon. Witu1am B. Wasuzsurn, LL.D., Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Rev. A. J. F. BEnRENDs, D.D., N. Y. Rev. F. A. Nozzz, D.D., Ill. 
Rev. ALEXANDER McKenzie, D.D., Mass. Rev. D. O. Mgars, D.D., Mass. 
Rev. HeNry Hopxns, Mo. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Rev. M. E. Strizsy. D.D., N. Y. 


ASSOCIATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 
Rev. JAMES PowELL, D.D., N. Y. Rev. A. F. Bearp, D.D.,N. Y. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Rev. M. E. Strizsy, D.D., N. Y. 


TREASURER, 
H, W. HuBBARD., Esq., N. Y. 


AUDITORS. 


PETER McCarTEE, Esq. CHARLES B. PIreRce, Esq. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(For Three Years.) 
S. B. Hatiipay, SamurEL Hotmes, Samvue. S. MARPLES, CHARLES L. MEAD, ELBERT B. MONROE. 


Adjourned till 7,30 p.m. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION, 


The minutes of the afternoon session were read and approved. 

After singing by a male quartette, prayer was offered by Rev. A, M. 
Boolgurjoo, pastor of the First Native Church, Marash, Turkey. 

Rey. A. H. Bradford, D.D., New Jersey, presented a paper on the 
** Time Factor in the Southern Problem.”’ 

Address by President Timothy Dwight, D.D., of Yale College. 

Slave song by the male quartette, ‘‘ My Lord’s Waiting all the Time.”’ 

Address by Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, 

Secretary C. L. Woodworth, D.D., of Massachusetts, presented the fol- 
lowing Resolution, which, after an address by President Washburn, was 
unanimously adopted : 


‘‘ The American Missionary Association, standing above the dust of the sainted men 
and women who here wrought for God generations and centuries ago, would, on this 
fortieth anniversary of its existence and the twenty-fifth of its work among the en- 
franchised millions of the South, renewedly dedicate itself to the service of Christ in 
the persons of His poor. 

**It would put on record its profound sense of gratitude to God for the mercies of the 
past, and specially for directing its way to this historic city of venerable churches, of 
renowned schools, of beautiful homes, and of charming and boundless hospitality. It 
would render hearty thanks to the Congregational churches of this city, on whose in- 
vitation it has come ; to the Centre and United churches in particular, for the use of 
their houses of worship for the different sessions of these meetings; to the good 
people of New Haven of every creed, who have opened their homes and made our stay 
so genial and pleasant; to the pastor of this church for wise and thoughtful care, 
and to the choirs for most grateful aid in the service of song; to the Committee ot 
Arrangements, and especially to Dr. Carrington, to whom the hundreds in attendance 
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on these meetings are deeply in debt for direction and care; to the different rail- 
roads, which have given reduced fares to those coming over their lines; to one and 
to all, who have helped in gathering and entertaining these magnificent audiences, 
and in making these meetings so successful, that they mark the highest point yet 
reached among the great meetings of the Association, we render the thanks of grate- 


fal hearts.’’ 


A response to the resolution was made by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. ° 

On motion the minutes were approved, and on motion of Secretary 
Strieby it was voted to adjourn sine die after singing the Doxology and 
after the benediction by Rev. J. E. Todd, D.D., of New Haven. 


GEORGE F. STANTON, Secretary. 
EDMUND M. VITTUM, Assistant Secrelary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL WORK, SOUTH. 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM D. HYDE, CHAIRMAN. 


Your committee, to which was referred the Report of the Executive Committee on 
Educational Work in the South, find that although the Association has been compelled 
to reduce the number of instructors from 250 to 239, yet the number of pupils remains 
substantially the same as a year ago. We are especially gratified to note that the 
largest increase is in the theological department, where there are 118 students; a gain 
of 22 over the number the previous year. We welcome this as an indication that the 
educational work of the Association is bearing distinctively religious fruit. 

It is, however, not the quantity but the quality of the work done which is of chief 
importance. The great danger of educational work among an enthusiastic but previ- 
ously unenlightened people is superficiality. The tendency to realize at once on an 
educational investment ; the readiness to substitute a smattering of many things for a 
substantial grounding in essentials has been the peculiar bane of many schools for the 
colored race. Your committee note with satisfaction the evidences of thoroughness in 
the work of our chartered institutions. Not that it is the chief aim of our schools to 
provide their graduates with lucrative mathematical professorships, or supply Ohio 
colleges with Greek professors. But the fact that now and then a graduate of Fisk 
and Atlanta is able to take such a position is a gratifying evidence that the education 
these institutions are giving is such, not alone relatively to the prevailing ignorance 
out of which the students are drawn, but that it is education as measured by our own 
standards. The appropriations by the States of Georgia and Mississippi, the com- 
mendation of State officials in Tennessee, the gifts of individuals who are personally 
conversant with the work, are gratifying evidences that our work is appreciated and 
approved by those whose opportunities for impartial judgment are the best. 

We note with gratitude the earnest missionary spirit manifested at Straight Uni- 
versity, and the goodly number who have made confession of Christ and consecrated 
themselves to His service at Tillotson Institute. The development of Christian char- 
acter, the training of Christian workers, the spread of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, are the ends for which these institutions are founded, and were 
they to stop with the training of the intellect without making every effort to bring the 
grace of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit to bear upon the hearts and lives of 
the pupils they would fall short of the mission for which this Association has established 
them, and with which it intrusts them. | 

We heartily concur with the Executive Committee in their view that this work of 
education is the legitimate and essential form which intelligent work for the evangeliz- 
ing of these,people must assume. A person sitting in a New England study and busy- 
ing his mind with abstract theological speculation might at first sight be puzzled by 
the fact that a missionary association, founded for the sole purpose of converting souls 
to God and spreading the kingdom of Christ, should be employing more than twice as 
many teachers as preachers, and have more pupils on the rolls of its schools than mem- 
bera on the rolls of its churches. 

The explanation is that this Association was not born of far-off theological specula- 
tion. It was the offspring of the spirit of Christ in Christian hearts coming in contact 
with a great moral, social, and spiritual emergency. 

The providence of God, overruling the wickedness of man, had made these people 
our neighbors. A prolonged system of robbery, the sad results of which our national 
priests and Levites had been too prone to pass by unnoticed, had left these people, as 
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regards intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualities, stripped, beaten, and half dead. 
Christian compassion would be false to the pattern of our Lord in the parable did we 
not first bind up these wounds, pouring in the oil and wine of intelligence and thrift, 
and set the race upon the sound basis of honest industry, and bring the choice repre- 
sentatives of the rising generation to the pedagogical inn, and there take care of their 
mental and moral growth. Our Christian forethought would likewise fall below the 
Divine standard therein set forth did it not, in the shape of liberal support of permanent 
educational institutions, take out its two pence and give them tothe professors and 
teachers in these schools. Christian liberality would be unworthy of the name did it 
not finally say to our Executive Committee, ‘‘ Take care of these colored youth, and if 
the urgent necessity of the work and the acceptance of kindred work for Indians and 
Chinamen compel you to incur a temporary debt, go straight ahead and rest assured 
that whatsoever thou spendest more I will repay thee.” True missionary work, 
according to both the example and the teaching of our Lord, gives men first that of 
which they are in most immediate and urgent need ; that without which all else will 
be unacceptable, unpractical, and unprofitable. Jesus healed the sick, cleansed the 
lepers, opened the eyes of the blind, according as their immediate necessities demanded. 
The father brought out the best robe and the ring, and killed the fatted calf for the 
returning prodigal, before he stopped to discuss his future status in the household. 

Your committee are convinced that the executive officers of this Association, men 
who have been brought in actual contact with the needs and necessities of the unedu- 
cated people of the South, who have studied their condition and seen with their own 
eyes the actual situation, and in their deliberate wisdom have adopted the policy of 
giving to education this prominent place in their work, are therein pursuing a policy 
which both commends itself to the common-sense of every man who realizes the actual 
situation of the illiterate people in the South, and which is in entire harmony with the 
teaching, the example, and the spirit of our Divine Lord. 

And while we realize the urgency of the call from foreign Jands, from the growing 
communities of the West, from the polluted section of the New West, and from the 
destitute portions of our New England cities, and the scattered populations of our 
smaller New England towns, we record it as our conviction that in all the wide range 
of missionary work in which our churches are engaged there is no form in which 
Christian benevolence may be more sure of wise administration of its gifts, more cer- 
tain to achieve substantial practical results, more assured of the approving acceptance 
of our Lord and Saviour, than in endowing for permanent usefulness these six chartered 
institutions ; in helping to support these 239 faithful Christian teachers, and in assist- 
ing these 8,000 eager young men and women to obtain the blessings of an intelligent 
Christian character and life for themselves, and the mental and moral discipline which 
shall enable them to bestow these same blessings on thousands more who otherwise 
must be left unreached and therefore unblessed. 


REPORT ON CHURCH WORK. 
BY REY. NELSON MILLARD, D.D., CHAIRMAN. 


It is quite in keeping with the expectations of its friends that this Association should 
report substantial progress in every phase of its church work. The fact, however, 
though not a surprise, is not the less worthy of grateful acknowledgment. Of all the 
work of the Association, that accomplished through the Christian church is most 
closely allied to the Gospel mission of this society. Our chief and ultimate object is 
not the temporal benefit but the spiritual uplifting of these benighted classes for whom 
the Association labors. There is no hope of ever bringing them to the truest type of 
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manhood save as they are made Christian in thought and purpose. All other special 
lines of education are important in proportion as they are tributary to enlightenment 
in the things of the Gospel. 

The statistics presented by the Executive Committee are, as they are impelled to 
declare, quite inadequate to summarize the results of the year’s work, and yet they »re 
an indication.of what has been wrought out under the Divine blessing. 

Twelve new churches have been formed, making the whole number 124, while the 
additions amount to 1,272, keeping the average membership above 61 for each church. 
That the quickening Spirit has been graciously and encouragingly active in the schools 
and churches is evinced by the fact that more than 1,0U0 persons have declared a newly- 
found faith. The number of missionaries has increased to 117, of whom more than 50 
were educated and consecrated under the labors of the Association. If a still larger 
number are doing Christian service as pastors and teachers in churches and schools not 
under our care, their devoted work is none the less our crownand rejoicing. We have 
great expectation of large results from the influence of religious teaching upon the 
more than 13,000 who are enrolled in our Sunday-schools, and from the 118 young 
men who are in course of training for the Gospel ministry. 

In all this work, as the Executive Committee fittingly remind us, there is maintained 
a high standard of Christian character. With patience and unwearied fidelity our 
missionaries strive to bring both heart and mind into accord with the principles of the 
Gospel. They remember the disadvantages of a people whose inheritance was bar- 
barism and slavery, and they are not surprised nor impatient at finding the process of 
enlightenment neither swift nor brief. As the degrading influences of ignorance and 
oppression continued to operate for generations, so they know time must be given for 
the uprooting of inherited tendencies and ‘‘long-cherished habits.’’ Amid much to 
dishearten, they still do not lose courage, but work in the full hope of a triumphing 
Gospel. The promises which inspire the laborers among the once-neglected peoples are 
neither few nor small. They know that for these, whom God made of one blood with 
all the nations of the earth, and for whom, in common with all mankind, Christ died, 
there are Divine pity and yearning, and for every true laborer among them there are 
Divine benedictions and abundant grace. Those who enjoy the precious assurances in 
actual work among these people, and those who with prayers and gifts send them 
forth, do truly work hand in hand. May we who remain in the gentler surroundings 
of a maturer Christian civilization not forget those who have been kept back from the 
liberty and light which have been our inheritance, but may we with Christian sym- 
pathy work for those to whom we are indebted to the extent of our ability and oppor- 
tunity. And may God indeed give the increase. 


REPORT ON MOUNTAIN WORK, 
BY REY. W. G. 8PERRY, CHAIRMAN. 


The committee to which was referred the work among the Mountain Whites report 
as follows : 

We desire specially to commend the Secretaries of the Association for the faith and 
courage with which they have entered this new field. Overburdened with other re- 
sponsibilities and cares, they have yet deemed this work within the ‘sphere of possi- 
bilities.’ And no less do we commend the heroism and zeal of those who have chosen 
to be the king’s cup bearers to take the water of life and the bread of life to this 
thirsty and hungry land. After the reports from laborers in the field to which we have 
listened, not much need be said upon that which has been already done. Indeed, not 
much can be said. This is the time of beginnings. But now, when a few churches 
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and a few schools have been organized, we have tried to look upon the work as the 
Secretaries view it, with prophetic vision, and to see the enlarging hopes of- the future. 

If any subsidiary motive were needed for the continuance and enlargement of this 
work, it could be found by turning backward a few pages of the nation’s history. 

These mountain whites had a much larger place than is commonly supposed in 
turning backward the tide of rebellion and in shortening the term of the war. From 
the States of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia more 
than 128,000 soldiers enlisted in the Union armies for three years’ service. By far the 
larger portion of these were ‘ mountain whites.’ Their patriotism and prowess were 
unsurpassed. The North owes them a debt of love and service for the payment of 
which, after the lapse of a generation, not even a beginning has been made. But we 
need not appeal to subordinate motives. These mountain whites are our brethren. 
They are poor and needy. They need a purer Gospel. They need the Christian 
school. These needs it is our privilege to supply. The call is urgent. Several 
churches, organized by Rev. W. E. C. Wright, of Berea College, Kentucky, are wait- 
ing for adoption by this Association. Some schools, also, need a little aid, which will 
soon become self-supporting. The committee have hesitated to recommend that a 
special fund be raised for the prosecution of this work, fearing that this course might 
draw away needed supplies from other parts of the field. But we are sure the churches 
will welcome and sustain any measures which the Secretaries may devise for enlarging 
the scope of our work in this too long neglected field. 


REPORT ON INDIAN WORE. 
BY PRESIDENT J. H. SEELYE, D.D., CHAIRMAN, 


The report of the Executive Committee shows evidence of successful labors for the 
Indians. This is as might be expected. Nowhere have Christian missions been more 
successful than among the North American Indians, The annual report of the American 
Board for 1818 declares ‘‘ that in proportion to the aid and means employed, no missions 
to the heathen since the apostolic age have been more successful than those to the 
American aborigines.” Our American churches have from the first felt their reponsi- 
bility for the Christianization of these heathen at our doors, as the work of Eliot and 
Brainerd and the Mayhews, through five generations, still testifies. From a summary 
presented to the American Board at its annual meeting held in Portland, Me., 1882, 
of missionary operations among Indians in the United States, we leurn that “in the 
year 1820 one half of the missionaries and nearly one half of the expenditures of that 
society were among the Indians.” ‘‘In the year 1829 the Indian conversions were 
three fourths the converts in all our missions; in 1860, out of 1,250 missionaries who 
had been commissioned, 428— more than one third— had been engaged with the Indian 
missions.”’ It is, then, not true that we have neglected these people, though our 
work has been far from what it might have been, and is at present far below the 
opportunity and need. 

The precious inheritance into which the A. M. A. has entered as the successor of the 
American Board not only calls for thankfulness, but for hope and enlarged efforts. The 
Indian work of this Association might and should be greatly increased. Your committee 
recommend that especially among the Dakotas—the people against whom the press- 
ure of our north-western empire is becoming every year more close and ominous, 
who are still the most numerous as they were originally the most warlike tribe in 
North America, among whom Christian missions have had so remarkable results, but 
more than one half of whom are still, in habits and dispositions, unchanged savages — 
there should be a strong and decided increase of missionary efforts. 
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Your committee have had referred to them the interesting and valuable report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs presented to the Congregational National Council at its late 
meeting in Chicago, and would bear grateful testimony to the efficient interest shown 
by the Council in the work of this Association among the Indians. We join heartily 
in the resolution adopted by that body, ‘‘that it is the duty of our Congregational 
churches to enter into this work more earnestly and systematically and thoroughly 
than they have yet done,” and we recommend that the Executive Committee be directed 
to consider the expediency of ‘‘ setting apart or electing one Secretary who shall give 
undivided attention to this Indian work.” 


REPORT ON CHINESE WORK. 
BY REV. J. H. TWICHELL. 


Your committee, to whom the section of the General Survey relating to the Chinese 
work of the Association is referred, do not find in the fact that, measured by figures, the 
work has not enlarged during the year, any reason to judge that it has not been suc- 
cessful ; still less reason to judge that it has not been wisely and faithfully prosecuted. 
It is much to be thankful for, in view of the circumstances, that it has held its own. 
Probably this is all that could be expected. 

It is in charge of the California Chinese mission, auxiliary to this Association ; and 
the character of the men composing its official and executive boards, which include 
some of the names most honored in our churches on the Pacific coast, warrants the 
confidence that the best has been done that could be with the means at disposal. 
Especially it appears to your committee to be a cause for congratulation and gratitude 
to our churches that such a man as the Rev. W.C. Pond was found to take the 
superintendence from the outset of a service so difficult and in many ways discour- 
aging, requiring the exercise of a rare degree of wisdom, faith, and patience. 

To extend aid to a Gospel enterprise within our national borders, the necessity of 
which was, in the providence of God, laid upon American Christianity, was the plainest 
duty of the American Missionary Association. To continue that aid, and to increase 
it if possible, is a duty no less piain. Its claim to support from this society is an 
obvious and perfect one. 

And there is nothing to do but to hold on and secure the advantages conquered by 
the money and labor already expended, and trust the powers of Christian truth, and 
of Christian love, and of the Holy Spirit, to make their way, and wait for the day of 
harvest in God’s good time. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
BY HON. V. B. CHAMBERLAIN, CHAIRMAN, “ 


The Finance Committee beg leave to report the result of their investigation along 
the line indicated to them by custom and the rules of the Association. 

With such ability as we have been able to bring to the work, every inquiry having 
been fully answered by the Treasurer, we report that all the funds of the Association 
appear to be, and, as we believe, are accurately accounted for. 

We have no recommendation to offer looking to any change in the method of book- 
keeping, for we find the method in use results in clearness of statement and perfect 
accuracy. : 

The reports of the Treasurer and the Executive Committee give all substantive 
details of the finances of the Association Their reports have already been read in 
your hearing. 
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As committee law seems to require of us, as a committee, that we place ourselves 
near the treasury, measure its dimensions, examine well its means of defence, make 
sure that the watchmen are on the walls alert and vigilant, and that the custodian of 
the funds is honest and of good report ; and having found all satisfactory in these 
regards so to report ; and if not satisfactory in any respect, so to report, without fear 
or favor. 

Mindful of our obligations and of the responsibilities resting upon us for a faithful 
although brief service, we declare to you, after investigation, that we believe your 
funds are honestly and well managed ; that your Treasurer is competent and successful, 
and that the duties of your Executive Committee, so far as pertains to the finances, are 
performed with diligence and vigilance. 

The same committee.law, to which reference has been made, requires also that from 
the vantage ground of. knowledge obtained by a scrutiny of the financial methods, work 
and resources of the Association, this committee shall turn its eyes to the field of labor 
and advise with you and the churches as to the necessities of that field, to the end that 
the supply and the demand be equal ; for in this missionary work, as in commerce, if 
the supply does not equal the demand there will be disturbance, and ought to be dis- 
turbance, and running to and fro until equilibrium is established, 

We find that the receipts for the year have been, from all sources, $335,704.20, an 
excess over last year of $44,840.14. This fact is important and gratifying. 

The receipts from the churches this year were $215,564.36. The receipts from the 
same source last year were $191,698.35, an increase this year of $23,866.01. 

It appears, by the report of the Executive Committee, that during the last year a 
constant pressure must have been felt, on the part of that Committee, for an enlarge- 
ment of the work of the Association, occasioned by the opening of new fields and “the 
urgent needs of fields long occupied. And yet, notwithstanding this pressure, under 
conservative and prudent management, having in view the debt, the total of the ex- 
penditures for the work of the Association during the year is but $5,904.25 in excess 
of last year. Wisely, as your committee think, special efforts have been made during 
_ the year to diminish the debt, and with such good success that the debt which, at the 
close of the fiscal year of 1885, was $29,237.73, was, at the close of the fiscal year of 
1886, only $5,783.71, and is now over $1,000 less thanthis last amount. These stewards 
of ours, standing in full view of fields ripe for the harvest, listening daily to cries for 
help, must have been grieved at heart to say, as they often must have said, ‘‘ Wait a 
little longer.’’ 

The Association has forty years behind it. Churches and individuals have learned 
to place confidence in its management, as is abundantly shown by the large amount 
of funds annually placed in its charge in the way of contributions, endowments, and 
legacies for its own use, and also for distribution to Berea College and Hampton Insti- 
tute—children of the Association now doing an independent work of incalculable value 
to the country. 

The Association is, in sume respects, like a manufacturing establishment with 
machinery of the most approved pattern and structure, with officers of ability and skill, 
with faithful and zealous employés, but doing a business of only $335,C00 each year, 
while having a capacity to do-a business of double that amount, with an expense ac- 
count only slightly increased. In the case of the manufacturing establishment, if the 
market should demand the goods the stockholders would see that capital was furnished 
to enable the directors to run the factory to its full capacity, knowing that the result- 
ing profits on the increased volume of business must be largely in excess of the increased 
expense ; for the same officers, with a comparatively small increase in the number of 
employés, will be able to handle the business. If the churches are wise, they also will 
see to it that the officers of this Association, who know how to work and are willing 
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to work, are furnished with means sufficient to enable them to accomplish the results 
equal to their full capacity. Your committee, therefore, urge the friends of this Asso- 
ciation everywhere to renewed and hearty efforts to supply the needed funds, assuring 
them that the results will fill their minds with content and their hearts with thankful- 
ness. | 

We are confident that the debt, now small, will] be entirely extinguished during the 
coming year, and we urge upon the Executive Committee a continuance of the present 
policy of paying as they go. They have indicated in their report, and will from time 
to time indicate, opportunities for work in the Master’s vineyard, and the responsibility 
of furnishing means to prosecute that work rests rightfully on the churches and indi- 
viduals who come to know the facts. 

Standing by this treasury, having examined its condition, methods, and needs, we 
advise youand all who are like interested that it is highly desirable and almost a 
necessity that hither there be a constant and increasing flow of money. Undue reliance 
should not be placed on expected legacies ; better far a safe reliance on the systematic 
and regular giving on the part of churches and individuals; being well assured, how- 
ever, that he who acquires the habit of giving during life is likely to make provision 
for further giving at his death. 

The Council of churches last week in session at Chicago had within its view and 
under consideration the needs of every branch of religious and missionary work es- 
pecially in charge of the Congregational churches. No imputation of narrowness nor 
of partiality can properly attach itself to that body. Its deliberately pronounced advice 
to the churches is certainly important. During the session of the Council, Rev. W. H. 
Ryder, chairman of the committee to report on the American Missionary Association, 
offered a report in which occurred the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the Council recommend that the churches contribute the coming 
year the sum of $350,000 to the work of the A. M. A. 

‘** Resolved, That the Council advise the officers of the A. M. A. and the trustees of 
its chartered institutions of learning to put forth every effort to secure the speedy 
endowment of these institutions in order to assure their existence and permanent use- 
fulness, and thus make it possible for the Association to extend its work.’’ 

The report was accepted and the resolutions were adopted by the Council. Your 
committee think this Association should return grateful acknowledgments to the 
Council for its advice to the churches, supplement it by its own earnest appeal, and 
then, with serene confidence, turn its face to the great work of the near future. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


T'wo-score years have passed since the American Missionary Association 
began to live. It incorporated into its life, then, four organizations, 
which had arisen to face American slavery and to resist it. ‘Two of these 
had the honor to live on Connecticut soil. 

One of these two found forty-two negroes captured in Africa for slavery 
and claimed in the United States by slavery deprived of their liberty in 
New Haven jail. A New Haven district court set them free. Professor 
George E. Day, who taught the first freedmen, preparing them to carry 
the Gospel to Africa, still continues to unfold the word ‘‘ which abideth 
forever.’’ The first freedmen from slavery educated for the Dark 
Continent were legally declared to be men, and were made missionaries in 
this State ; therefore, in an important sense, we are coming home at this 
meeting. 

We look back upon forty years of history, years large with events, great 
in the evolution of human life and in the progress of the kingdom of 
heaven among men. In these developing years in our land the American 
Missionary Association has been no small factor. In the day of its testi- 
mony it planted its missions not only in America but in Africa, in Asia, 
and in the islands of the sea. 

God in His ways and times withdrew these missions from other lands to 
concentrate them upon our own. 

The motives of the beginning, to carry whatever is included in that 
great word, salvation, to those who have been passed by, and who need 
the power and the hopes of the Gospel, remain unchanged. The spirit to 
consecrate Christian life and energy, with sacrifices for the lowly and the 
oppressed ; to regard people for whom Christ lived and died as dear to 
Christ and not to be despised by man, has so received the benediction of 
the Lord that any departure from it would be sin against the sanctions of 
heaven and the confirmations of human experience. 

The methods of the past, also, had a divinity in them. They were 
providential ; and the original purpose continues, to evangelize souls in 
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darkness and to Christianize them, that those who receive the light may 
wish to carry the torch of Christ to others in darkness, and may know 
how to do it. 

These motives and methods, with forty years of Divine approval upon 
them, are working themselves out at the present time in three distinct 
aspects ; but these three are one. ) 

The supreme purpose is to save those to whom we are sent. The central 
word of our name holds the central thought of our work. It is ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary.’’ We are sent, first of all, to bear the Gospel of Christ; this is 
our one grand object. 

We believe that all thorough consideration of moral evils, of intellectual 
evils, of political evils, and even of physical evils, must converge to Christ 
or diverge from Him; that salvation means a right heart first, but out of 
this, also right thoughts, right principles, and right conduct ; that it 
enters thus into all the relationships of life, because salvation takes in the 
whole man and the whole life. 


CHURCH WORK. 


First of all, therefore, in publishing the Gospel of Christ, we are plant- 
ing churches as fast as we can gather those who will stand fast in 
one spirit, striving together for the faith of the Gospel. We are cherish- 
ing churches.in which we seek to collect and concentrate and diffuse the 
faith, to disciple both the heart and the mind, to bring souls into har- 
mony with God. If I call your attention in this to statistics, I do not 
thereby intend to say that these statistics represent our work. The 
statistics of faith are not collected. The figures are: 


éeé 


€é 


Added during the year 
‘¢ by profession of faith 
Scholars in our Sunday-schools 

That is, we have gathered and organized twelve new churches this year. 

We have received upon profession of faith more than 1,000 new church- 
members. 

We have added to our Sunday-schools more than 2,500 pupils. 

But a true record must enter into the lives of these 7,500 church- 
members, gathered from the darkness to follow influences and choices, to 
find the applications of truth in common virtues, in character, to see how 
much unshapely and defective discipleship is being overcome, how long 
time-inherited tendencies are gradually being conquered, how long- 
cherished habits are being destroyed. ‘There are no figures for all this 
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nor for the grace which is slowly developing a discipleship—new in its 
standards to the race—among those whose spiritual life must of necessity 
call for patience and charity. ‘ 

Let us not forget, then, in our outlook, that these churches which we 
are planting and cherishing include a people for whom the processes of 
degradation went on for many generations, operating by all the forces of 
law, and by the sovereign power of sovereign States, a people who have 
great hindrances on their way to a worthy discipleship, which we cannot 
feel. There are no statistics for all this, but we think there are no 
churches doing a greater work on these lines for growth in character, 
in Christian purity and worthiness, than those which we are now 
reporting. 

More than fifty of the pastors of these churches are the children of the 
American Missionary Association, and very many more of those educated 
by us are pastors of churches not under our care. 

It is a fact full of cheer to us that so fair a proportion of those who 
complete a liberal education under our teaching, realize their responsibility 
to preach a pure gospel, and feel the sense of mission to their own race. 
One hundred and eighteen of our students are now pursuing their theo- 
logical studies, preparing for future influence. These churches under our 
care, comparatively young and nearly absolutely poor, have raised for 
church purposes the sum of $13,549, and for religious causes beyond 
themselves, $1,711.55. 

This has been, as you observe, a year of grace in many of our churches. 
From the more than 1,000 new names enrolled for Christ, we look for 
many who shall become pastors and teachers in His name. 


MOUNTAIN WORK. 


Besides this church work for the colored race, the American Missionary 
Association is going through a territory which to a great degree hitherto 
has been gone around. There is a mountain region, beginning in Virginia 
and reaching down to Alabama, which contains, perhaps, two millions of 
people. It is populated by the descendants of those who planted the sea- 
coast States, but who, when removed from the currents of life and from 
the saving power of an intelligent faith, have come to a condition which 
calls for active Christian compassion. 

The mountain people of this region, which is equal in extent to the 
empire of Austria, left to isolation and to themselves, have declined. 
Most of them, without the comforts of life and without the refinements of 
home, are without education and without intelligent Christianity. More 
than one-half of them cannot read their own names. ‘They are poor, in- 
deed. With impoverished blood, with impoverished minds, and with im- 
poverished hearts, with self-neglect, they have been too long neglected 
and passed by. 
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Their misnamed schools, when they have them, serve rather to increase 


than dispel darkness, while their preachers are most often of the sort of 
which the supply is worse than the destitution. 

A letter but a few days old from one of our missionaries laments the 
‘deadly revivals which follow the track of these native preachers,’’ whose 
opposition to Sunday-schools is open and whose aversion to education is 
loudly proclaimed. He writes: ‘‘ The whiskey element has combined with 
one of these preachers in his locality—an easy union—-to oppose Sunday- 
schools and intelligent preaching of the Gospel. One who has been a mis- 
sionary in the “‘ brush ”—as it is called—tells of another native preacher 
who discoursed from the text, ‘‘ The Lord isastrong tower.” He declared 
the world to have been in a peculiarly awful condition at the day of Pente- 
cost, because the generation was without towers, for Peter cried out and 
said : ‘‘ Save yourselves from this untowered generation.” Such leaders 
are blind guides. Preachers and people are in the ditch together. Help 
must come in ministers who are not ignorant, in teachers who can teach. 
This people, passed by of men, yet have the compassion of Christ. They 
are low down, but are not beyond the recuperative power of the Gospel. 
Their ancestry—remotely—-was good. From time to time some emerge 
from this dense mass of illiteracy to show what is meant by reversion to 
the former type. } 

T'wo men from this class by sheer strength have stepped out into the 
very supreme place of the nation. He whose pen gave freedom to four 
millions of slaves was one of these. ‘The other, who could not read until 
his wife taught him, also became a President of the United States. 

This people, living largely in cabins and in a rudeness which cannot be 
described, their illiteracy increasing, their evils increasing, and their num- 
bers increasing, have in some cases called to us, and in many cases wel- 
comed us. 

We believe them to be capable of a new destiny, and while our hands 
are full of work, we have not refused the call. If some have thought that 
this new opening was not within the sphere of our possibilities, while these 
have been questioning, our missionaries with a devotion that in some cases 
has risen to heroism, and with sacrifices not surpassed in the history of 
missions, are laboring where hardships are incident to a low condition, and 
where misery is the common lot ; and the fulness of sacrifice with a patient 
faith is being rewarded by the Master. We have in this mountain region 
15 churches. They are anti-caste churches. In this, our Congregational 
churches in the South have a distinctive mission, Wherever the A. M. A. 
has planted them, they stand outside of the caste spirit, and opposed to it. 
It teaches that God is the Maker of us all, and that before Him there is 
no room for caste among men. In church or school we build no wall of 
caste. One may be of all the colors of the rainbow, but that shall not dis- 
qualify him from the privileges of our churches or schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The educational work of the American Missionary Association is no 
doubt well understood, but perhaps its relationship to the supreme mission- 
ary purpose is not defined to all so clearly as we could wish. Education 
may be a great philanthropy, but we are not a society for philanthropy. 
Education may be a great patriotism, but we are not organized for. this. 
Education may be necessary for the safety of the republic, but not for 
this does it engage us. We rejoice that our greater motive includes phil- 
anthropy, patriotism, and securities for our free government, making for 
them, but we are sent in the name of Christ to disciple the people for the 
kingdom which is not of this world. 

We educate because ignorance is superstitious or godless, or both ; be- 
cause curses brood in the darkness, because virtue withers in ignorance, - 
because righteousness needs knowledge. People with vacant minds must 
be led to feel that even ‘‘ nature abhors a vacuum,’’ much more grace. 
The people must be taught to think, or they will be thoughtless. They 
must be taught to reason, or they cannot live reasonably ; they must know 
how to read the word of God and the works of God together. 

In the mountain region it goes without saying that no society could 
hope to Christianize this people except it be also an Education Society. 
It were folly to lay foundations for permanent future good on wood, hay, 
and stubble. ‘The schoolhouse and the church must go hand in hand. 
No society without a school system, tested by experience, can hope to go 
to this people with salvation. Hence we are planting. schools with our 
churches on these hills and in these valleys. Both of these agencies are 
developing hopefully. 

Our total number of schools in centres of importance, for a people of 
whom 80 per cent. cannot read and where 30 per cent. of the white people 
among whom they live cannot read, is 53. Fourteen of these are of great 
importance, Normal schools, besides which are six Colleges : 
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Our 33 common schools are in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, A!abama, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas. 
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Our Normal Schools, 14 in number, are in influential Southern centres, 
and in them students may be as well prepared for life as in most of our 


Eastern schools of the same kind. 
We head these with our 6 Chartered Institutions : 


Fisk University in Tenn., with 484 Students. 
Atlanta ‘‘ a ‘S901 * 
Talladega College in Ala., ‘* 320 ‘ 
Tougaloo University in Miss., * 272 es 
Straight “sg hs oe 
Tillotson Institute ‘‘'Texas,‘‘ 113 . 


In addition to these we point with gratitude and satisfaction to our 
grown-up children, Hampton and Berea. Howard University receives from 
us the support for its department of Theology. 

Fisk University this year celebrated its majority in the presence of the 
State Superintendent of Instruction and many high representatives of 
Southern influence. It has won the commendation of Southern educators. 
One of its graduates at the alumni gathering gave an eloquent review of 
the progress of the race in the past 21 years: A people whose inheritance 
was nothing and worse, whose homes were cabins where no intelligent 
hand rocked the cradle, where no intelligent mind guided the footsteps of 
youth, have now 1,000,000 of its children in schools, 16,000 teachers of its 
own race for the race, 15,000 students in high schools, and colleges, rising 
toward worthiness, Fisk University is doing thorough work. ‘The relig- 
ious spirit of it is excellent and very decided. Its graduates know how to 
work. One of them has held in another institution a mathematical pro- 
fessorship at a higher salary than any of the professors, or even the presi- 
dent, of hisown Alma Mater. Of the class which was graduated this year, 
not one had had a vacation for the space of five years. A Southern gen- 
tleman, formerly a Nashville resident, testified last year to the high merits 
of this institution by a gift of $4,000. 

Atlanta University has wrought through the year with the discipline of 
sorrow tfpon it, and under the inspiration of the memory of a noble life 
taken from its direction. ‘he funeral of the lamented President Ware 
was but the day before the college year began. Progress has been made 
the past year in the line of industrial work. A young man whose only 
instruction in architecture and carpentry was in the college, erected a house 
in the country from his own plans and specifications and resources. The 
house continues to stand. Seventy-five pupils have received the instruc- 
tion of 14 hours a day in industries, without interference with their liter- 
ary work. ‘The college has received this year, as before, the indorsement 
of the State of Georgia in the grant of $8,000. A former student of this 
university is now an honored Professor of Greek in an Ohio college. ‘The 
academic teaching in this college is superior. | 
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Talladega.—Three hundred and twenty-seven names appear on the cata- 
logue. The scholarship has been excellent, never better. The students, 
many of them, give promise of great future usefulness. The industrial 
department is proving itself to be of great value. Four students this year 
were graduated from the theological department. Since the beginning 54 
have studied theology here. They are all men of influence, and are shed- 
ding lightin dark places. The number of such students should be greatly 
increased. 

Straight University has had a fruitful year. With earnest educational 
work there has been a constantly growing missionary spirit, with a desire 
to pass the privileges received along to others. Many of the students are 
engaged in Sunday-school work. The number of students has attested the 
popularity and high standing of the institution. The enrolment is 585, 
coming from a wide area and representing a wide work in the future. 

Tougaloo.—This University, near the capital of Mississippi, receives the 
approval of the State in the appropriation of $3,000. It has also been the 
recipient of a generous gift of $5,000 from a friend in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for a school and an industrial building. The instruction is thorough, and 
the spirit of the institution is earnestly Christian. | 

Tillotson Institute likewise has enjoyed a year of prosperous progress. 
A goodly number of young men and women have made open confession of 
Christ during the year, and have intelligently consecrated themselves to 
His service. 

In all of these higher schools the reports from the week of prayer were 
testimonies to the presence of the Holy Spirit. Permanent impulses were 
given to many lives from which our Mission hopes to reap future harvests. 

We do not cease to pray that God will incline the hearts of those who 
love Him and who believein the coming of the kingdom of Christ, to share 
their mercies and privileges with these needy peoples, and especially to 
remember with large gifts these permanent centres of continuous and far- 
reaching Christian influence. In what way can wealth do more for Christ 
among men than to endow such Christian institutions to perpetuate saving 
influences for all time ? 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


One feature of our missionary education is the development of character 
by Industrial Training. The American Missionary Association is not an 
institution for Industrial Training. ‘The motive of our work is not to 
make carpenters, harness-makers, and machinists; not tin-smithing or 
shoe-making, but the Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation. 
Nevertheless, while men live on the earth, industry will be the handmaid 
of religion. It is an agency of grace. ‘‘Six days shalt thou labor,’’ is a 
Divine decree. To teach people to work out the decrees of God is a part 
of the work of salvation. ) 

We do not sympathize with the superficial infidelity which declares that 
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education will save men. We are far from believing that algebra or 
geometry will create clean hearts. No amount of Greek and Latin will 
renew in men right spirits. No more are we apostles of the gospel of 
work. But we know that the Christianization of a needy people includes 
the manhood and womanhood which come with self-help and the ability 
to work out the calls of God as He has given gifts to men. The mission- 
ary motive is to direct the minds and hearts of those to whom we bring 
the Gospel of Christ, so that they may be able to work out the teachings 
of the New Testament in character, to become better fathers and better 
mothers, to have better homes, to be better citizens. 

Our Industrial Schools at Atlanta, Talladega, Macon, Tougaloo, Mem- 
phis, Thomasville, Fisk, and at ten other centres of Christianization. in 
the South, are imparting habits of forethought and foresight, lessons of 
life, and are directly tributary to our supreme purpose. ‘The Connecticut 
School for Girls—the gift of a Connecticut lady—at Quitman, Ga., which 
proved to be located in an inhospitable and dark place, and which was 
destroyed by incendiaries, has been transferred to the beautiful town of 
Thomasville. ‘This modern town has not only welcomed our institution, 
but has voiced its sincerity in a deed of several acres of choice land for 
our building, the generous bestowment of the Mayor of Thomasville. A 
new and commodious edifice is now in process of construction, while a 
temporary school is being carried on. It is hoped that Christian women 
of Connecticut will fully sustain this school. 

Not a few of the students, in their aptitudes for various industries, have 
earned a considerable part of their education fees, and young women are 
being taught how to live and-how to help others to live humanly in homes 
and in society. We follow the indications of Providence in these subordi- 
nate methods of Christianizing the people. 


THE INDIANS. 


The Indian problem is to be solved. The time has gone by when to 
solve this problem was to kill the Indian. The theory has ceased also that 
masterly inactivity will settle the question, because ‘‘the Indians are 
dying off.” There are as many Indians in America to-day as when 
Columbus discovered this continent. 

Moreover, the Indian can be civilized, can be educated, can become 
Christian. We have learned this, and know it. We have learned more, 
viz., that there are no people speaking a foreign language sunk in the 
degradations of heathenism more accessible or more quickly influenced by 


-the Gospel. ‘They epend to religious motives. 


‘*In no other manner,’ P teetifica our Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
‘“‘can our Indian population be so speedily and permanently reclaimed 
from barbarism, idolatry, and savage life, as by the educational and mis- 
sionary operations of the Christian people of our country.” 
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We have for the Indians: 


RUOTIOD «ccc ccccwcotcececsveee cbseuete 1.7 ee 5 
Rmeuren-members .... ...6.. se cceeeieews spans eel eee 348 
OI nc so ks weave cde s oo ¥seuuee es eee a see 15 
Wrens 1h DCHOOIS... 6.00 ees cca nwaed aes en eee Cee 685 
Meremionaries and ‘Teachers... . . ces 0+ ovcs awd au eet 56 


In Nebraska and Dakota, along the Missouri River, there are three 
main stations : Santee, Oahe, and Fort Berthold. 

In Nebraska the Santee Normal School reports a history of 16 years. 
The devoted and wise service of the Rev. A. L. Riggs is fruitful. There 
were 210 pupils last year, 20 of whom are students of theology preparing 
to carry the word of life to their own people in their own tongue. 

Mr. Riggs writes us that ‘‘ the native helpers, educated as missionaries 
and teachers, are, for the most part, noble and self-denying workers. In 
the Industrial department many of the girls have learned to make good 
light bread and to prepare other food well, and the girls, big and little, 
have learned to cut, make, and mend their own clothing with credit to 
themselves. ‘The boys and young men are taught mechanics, and demon- 
strate considerable facility and skill. The plans for the next year con- 
template considerable increase of teaching force and a large increase of 
pupils. The outlying mission fields are full of promise. We expect that 
the Lord will provide for this.” 

The Ponca Agency, Nebraska, reports a growing work, with 57 pupils 
last year. It is directed by Rev. John E. Smith. 

The Oahe, Cheyenne River, and Grand River missions, under the care 
of Rev. T. L. Riggs, are full of hope. The new Industrial Building is 
filled with earnest students. 

The Shiloh Church at Oahe reports a present membership of 65, eight 
of whom were received upon profession of faith last year. They have 
given $71 for their own preaching services, $20 to outside missions, $11.03 
toward building a new church at Devil’s Lake, and $8 toward reducing 
the debt of the American Missionary Association. If all Christian churches 
of the Congregational order in our land had done as well as this, our 
books would have a large balance on the right side of the ledger. 

Fort Berthold, in Dakota, ministered to by Rev. Charles L. Hall, has 
57 pupils, 51 of whom are regular attendants at the Sunday-school. Mr. 
Hall writes: “Our work for the year has been very encouraging. The 
Indians are adopting our ways of living more than ever before, and are 
ready to listen to the Gospel. They have scattered about over the country 
in the neighborhood of the villages where for many years they have hud- 
dled together, and have broken land on claims. They are now gathering 
crops of wheat, oats, corn, and potatoes. There is much promise in this 
advance step which the Indians have taken, for it involves the breaking 
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a up of their ancient communistic habits and many of their ceremonies. 
| Several of our pupils are trying to follow Christ, and are praying for their 

: parents that they may be brought to Christ. We have just sent away ten 

young men for additional training in Eastern schools. | 
Industrial training in the direction of farm work done well and with 
| system of mechanics is taught to boys and young men with reference to 
thoroughness, carefulness, and patience, while housework, sewing and 
knitting, and the mysteries of darning, are learned by girls and young 
women. 

-Skokomish Agency in Washington Territory reports an Indian church- 
membership of 49. Eleven were added upon profession of faith last year. 
The Sunday-school enrolment was 65. The average weekly prayer-meeting 
attendance out of a membership of 49 was 43. 

This Indian Church contributed last year to the A. B. C. F. M., $52.20 ; 
A. M. A., $38.60; A. H. M. S., $21 ; Congregational Union, $5.09 ; Bible 
Society, $15; other benevolences, $78.84; Pastors’ Support, $152.50 ; 
Sunday-school, $26.35. Total, $389.58. No communion has passed with- 
out two or more additions, and this has been the fact with a single 
exception for more than three years. ‘This church also might be quoted 
as a noble example for more highly favored communities. 
| A branch church at Dunginess, under the same ministry, has 27 mem- 
bers, and the average weekly prayer-meeting attendance is 20. ‘T'wenty- 
| six couple have been united in Christian marriage, and finally polygamy 
has been abolished. 

Santa Fé in New Mexico has a young institution, which it has 
baptized with a University name—with a look to the future. We are 
co-operating with this Indian work in New Mexico. <A Christian teacher 
and superintendent whom we have lately sent to Santa Fé, writes us that 
he finds the work hopeful and demanding beyond his expectation, and he 
has already learned the language of strong appeal for “‘ more help.” 

Thus the cry for aid comes from every station. Sixty-eight tribes have 
no religious teaching whatever, and 17,000 heathen Indians are in Wyom- P 
ing Territory alone. 

Our Government expended between 1872-1882 the sum of twenty-seven 
million dollars a year to fight Indians and to feed them. Highest army 
officers to-day declare that our way is the only way to solve the Indian 
problem. Our appropriation last year to this work was about $40,000. 
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The A. M. A. was a pioneer in missions among the Chinese in Califor- 
nia. In the person of its missionary it went to the Pacific coast thirty-four 
years ago. In 1875, as an auxiliary to the A. M. A., the California Chinese 
mission was organized. This work, under the superintendency of Rev. 
W. C. Pond, has been greatly blessed. It looks to us for the largest part 
of needed funds. Our secretary in his report writes: ‘‘ We may say that 
we look on into the future with confident though chastened expectations. 
The enthusiasm born of novelty long since died out from our work, and 
we realize, perhaps more deeply than ever, that a steady and a strong pull 
at the laboring oar, a rowing against the current of popular antipathies on 
the one side and of strenuous heathen antagonisms on the other, is what 
awaits us in a possibly long future. But we know that unseen agencies 
are on our side, and ‘ they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them.’ ” 


THE WOMAN’S BUREAU. 


This department of our work was formally recognized in 1883. Pre- 
vious to that time it had substantially existed without distinct recognition. 
It has proved a very effective agency in imparting new intelligence from 
our schools, in strengthening the bonds between lady missionary teachers 
and the churches, and in securing the aid of Christian women for Chris- 
tian women’s work. The Bureau is successfully assisting Christian women 
who desire Christian work to find it, and those who sympathize with these 
to find them. 


CONCLUSION. 
Receipts for the year : 
From Churches, Sunday-schools, and individuals. ...$215,564 36 


* Ketates and Legaciess. ce -s< sees cebae ensues 47,584 19 
‘ income, sundry fangs. .is'¢ss04008 tegen 10,141 21 
‘* Trition, ete. os. a scededs cece beeen a 28,222 57 
OO . SOUEE. ec ok ‘sewnce (hateue eee eee as 402 50 
‘¢ U.S. Government for Indian Education...... 17,720 84 
‘‘ Slater Fund for Industrial Training.......... 6,350 00 
‘* Sale of property... ...ses. coed iend wawenees ain 9,718 53 

Ota . oo: 0.40 0004 4 eho vice bales ae $335,704 20 


Beginning this year with a debt of more than $29,000, of which $15,000 
had accrued in the year preceding, we have bent our energies to decrease 
the balance against our treasury without decrease of our work. This has 
been well-nigh impossible, but it has been done. We have, however, the 
happiness to report such an increase in our receipts as to leave our debt 
upon October 1st diminished to the sum of $5,783.71. 

We make grateful acknowledgment for the generous sympathy of our 
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Congregational pastors and churches in our endeavors to meet the respon- 
sibilities which the churches put upon us. Wher they asked us to keep 
the work, in Christ’s name and for Christ’s sake, all along the lines where 
the providence of God has placed it, we have obeyed. We have trusted 
the churches. It has been strength and courage in duties which would be 
burdens but for their motive and the gratitude of the poor, to feel that 
the churches have trusted us. 

The heartiness with which our friends have responded to our appeals 
has taken from us something of the pain which it gives us to make ap- 
peals. We especially desire to mention with gratitude the noble lift given 
toward our financial freedom by the happy suggestion of Rev. Dr. Dana 
and by the brave and timely words of Miss Auld to Christian women. 
Only those who are carrying the burden of the debt of the churches can 
fully appreciate the services of all those who have placed the Association 
in its present hopeful outlook for the future. 

We thankfully acknowledge our indebtedness to the American Bible 
Society for a grant of Bibles and Testaments to the amount of $417.50, 
and generous supplies of Sunday-school literature from the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 

We are your servants for Christ’s sake. May He who holds the hearts 
of men, and who directs the minds of His faithful followers, lead us in the 
year to come, and lead the churches, so that His word shall run, and be 
glorified. 


OBITUARIES. 


While thankful for the mercies that have been attested in the health 
and life of our workers during the past year, we pause to mention with 
loving regard the honored names of a few who have been called to lay 
down the armor and enter into rest. 

Mr. C. B. Rice, who entered our work at Talladega in 1882, after three 
years of faithful service in connection with that institution, answered the 
summons of the death messenger and went home, November 2d, 1885. 

Mrs. Anna Haylor Hatch, who, as Miss Haylor, upon graduation from 
Oberlin College in 1870, entered our work at Selma, Ala., was married 
to Rev. Azel Hatch in 1879, and with him spent the remainder of her 
life laboring at Tougaloo, Miss., and Lexington, Ky., died at the latter 
place December 3d, 1886. A most unselfish and untiring worker, greatly 
beloved by all who knew her. 

Rey. C. L. Goodell, D.D., a Vice-President of this Association, whose 
name in the churches from ocean to ocean was a household word because 
of his prominent activity in all our great missionary societies, died sud- 
denly and unexpectedly at his home in St. Louis, February 1st, 1886. 
Dr. Goodell was a stanch friend of the poor and a strong champion of 
the oppressed. 
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Miss Addie M. Phelps, who labored in Charleston, S. C., Jonesboro, 
Tenn., and Savannah, Ga., was obliged by failing health to give up work 
in the spring of 1884. From that time her mission was to suffer. This 
she did patiently and resignedly until July 4th, 1886, when with joy she 
heard the call and peacefully fell asleep. 

Rev. Edward Trumbull Hooker, who became the pastor of our church 
in Charleston, 8. C., in 1881, and continued in that position till 1885, 
when, by reason of ill-health, he felt obliged to retire, died October 2d, 
1886, at West Salem, Wis. Mr. Hooker gave himself to the work with 
great singleness of purpose, and took pride in the people for whom he 
labored. 
> » Rev. Daniel D. Dodge died suddenly in Wilmington, N. C., at the age 
of sixty-seven. He entered our work at Wilmington in 1872, and con- 
tinued there till the time of his death. His influence extended far out- 
side of the church of which he was pastor and the school with which he 
was connected. He took an earnest interest in everything that pertained 
to the welfare of the colored people. He carefully studied their aptitudes 
and needs. He was ready to help in anything that gave promise for the 
elevation of the people. He was a devoted Christian, an earnest worker, 
and a faithful friend. 

To all these servants of God we think of the Master as saying, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’’ 
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BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


MISS D. E. EMERSON, SECRETARY. 


It is apparent to any who study the character of the field of the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association, that not only is there ample opportunity for 
women to work, but that it becomes a necessity to the successful accom- 
plishment of the good designed. As well might we say to the impover- 
ished, ‘‘ Be ye warmed and filled,’”’ giving none of those things needful 
to the body, as to provide churches and schools for the degraded and 
destitute, without supplying those influences which will permeate and 
mould the homes, in the arousing and uplifting of the women from their 
condition of ignorance and indifference. Yet to secure this, we do not 
need a distinct and separate class of missionaries. ‘The work is com- 
bined, and so it is that the schools of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion include other lines of instruction than those usually involved— 
instruction pertaining to home life, given to the youth in the school- 
room and to the parents in the cabins ; and the teachers become mission- 
aries. Selecting these according to the need of the field, it results that a 
large number of those employed are women—236 ‘having been engaged in 
this missionary service during the past year. 

What part has the Bureau of Woman’s Work had in this? Just so 
large a part and so helpful as the Christian women of the North have 
permitted ; and we rejoice to record an advance both in interest and in 
contributions. In addition to the donations by women to the general 
work of the Association twenty-six of these missionary teachers have been 
sustained by funds raised in Ladies’ and Children’s Missionary Societies 
of our Congregational churches, or by special collection. In every 
instance the contributors have been put into correspodence with their 
missionary representative through the system of monthly letters direct 
from the field, and thus a better knowledge of the work has obtained. 

These missionary letters have proved an effective agency in imparting 
information and increasing interest, as many have testified, and one letter 
per month serves as report to the Association and also to contributors. 
fs it not reasonable that the excess of letter-writing by teachers should 
be thus relieved, since their time is so valuable to the needy people about 
them? Referring to her large correspondence, one of our faithful mis- 
sionaries writes: ‘‘ If for all the help we receive in our work so much is 
required, we shall have but little time for anything else.’’ Let us reduce 
all this writing to one letter per month and use each such letter for its 
full worth, by free circulation. 

Desiring to interest children and youth, that they may become familiar 
with the American Missionary Association and its work, and contribute 
habitually to its support, we have selected a ‘“‘ Children’s Missionary’’ to 
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write especially for little children in mission bands and Snnday-schools, 
and one who will write also for the young people, both boys and girls, 
that they may early imbibe a missionary spirit, in consecration of money 
and of personal service. A collecting card, called ‘‘ The A. M. A. * True 
Blue’ Card,’’ has been prepared as an aid in raising money, and this 
card will be furnished to all who wish the missionary letters. 

During the year the Woman’s Bureau has been given direct representa- 
tion by its secretary at the meetings of the ladies in their State Unions, 
and in connection with State Conferences Kast and West, thereby estab- 
lishing an acquaintance and confidence of exceeding value, while giving 
more full intelligence of this great mission field. 

This has helped to develop the plan for the ladies of any one church or 
association of churches to take some definite part in aiding the American 
Missionary Association to carry forward its work. The suggestion has 
been cordially acted upon, and with good results. Maine, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
now have each their special schools or missionaries under the American 
Missionary Association, with whom they have communication through 
the Bureau of Woman’s Work. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Michigan are beginning to respond to this call, and we are led to hope 
that we shall have from each of these States also the help found in con- 
centration and union, thus making twelve States in which this work is 
hopefully begun. 

In this plan for woman’s work in definite lines, it is not our purpose 
to divert funds from the usual church contributions. There would be 
nothing lost in this, but neither would there be anything gained. What 
the American Missionary Association needs is more help than it has 
hitherto received, and that without diminishing the usual church contri- 
butions the ladies will by special measures make a cash contribution 
annually in the support of teachers. In order to secure the results of the 
work in schools and homes, prompt action is taken in the establishment 
of preaching missions and churches, thus requiring a constant advance. 
It is for this reason, ladies, that we urge upon your attention the fact 
that a portion of the field is peculiarly yours. If you will do your part, 
the advance can be made. 

Look in upon a single mission station. A group of three buildings 
attract our attention as a bit of New England transplanted, a church, a 
good-sized school-house, and between the two a neat, white, painted 
cottage. The missionaries number four, of whom three are ladies from 
the North. Over two hundred children and youth come daily to the 
school, where these missionary teachers instruct in branches usual in 
primary to grammar grades, and also in Christian morals and manners, 
with the Bible for a text book, seeking earnestly to develop heart, mind, 
and body to honor and righteousness. The little New England home 
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gives practical illustration of what otherwise would be but dimly compre- 
hended by those who have never known a home. It is open, day and 
evening, to all who will come. The morning devotions, the pleasant 
social meals, the group around the table in the evening, which the older 
pupils often join, are phases of home life sharply in contrast to the shift- 
less, joyless homes about them. With the influence of this home asa 
starting-point, these teachers, in visiting from house to house, suggest, 
advise, encourage, finding always the children the most ambitious to 
improve and make the little cabin like the teacher’s home. You would 
think this sufficient to occupy these three ladies, and so doubtless they 
would were it not for the dire need about them. So time is found for a 
sewing-school, for meetings with the women, for temperance societies, 
for mission Sunday-schools, and numerous other forms of systematic 
work—for the purifying of the home life, and to guard the children from 
the fate of the parents. Who but women could win an entrance into 
such homes and hearts? It is to counteract the ignorance and desolation 
of womanhood that woman’s help is needed in this broad field. 

But is it more the duty of these to go and teach than for us who remain 
in the enjoyment of our great home privileges to send them? Can any 
lines be drawn in the personal responsibility resting upon us as Christian 
women, for the redemption of womanhood in these so long cast out and 
bound down? 

Help is needed, and it is needed now, before the millions of children 
grow out of our influence and reach, to become like their parents, and 
even a more dangerous element in society. 

How shall the help be given? Every church is an organization which 
bands together Christian workers. The nearer all can come to the very 
heart of the great societies appointed to the work of missions, the 
stronger and warmer are the missionary pulsations. Here is the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, with its forty years’ experience in church and 
school planting, combined with woman’s work. It has every facility for 
examining the field and selecting central points with view to the largest 
results, and it invites and urges your co-operation through its Bureau of 
Woman’s Work, which is prepared to furnish information and to put you 
into direct communication with the missionaries. With your own heart 
full of this need, try so to lay the case before others that they, too, may 
feel it, and constitute yourselves a church mission band, to raise money 
to aid the American Missionary Association in carrying on its work in 
the South, and for the Chinese and Indians. 

Thus can the ladies of every church take part with us in overcoming 
ignorance, superstition, and caste prejudice in behalf of womanhood in 
this our land. 
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DETAILED HBFrOag:.. 


SOUTHERN FIELD. 


Rev. C. J. RYDER, FIELD SUPERINTENDENT. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
I. CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Board of Trustees.—Gen. C. B. Fisk, New York, N. Y.; Rev. E. M. Cravath, D. D., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. M. E. Strieby, D D., New York, N. Y.; A. S. Barnes, Esq., 
New York, N. Y.; Charles L. Mead, Esq.; New York, N. Y.; Rev. G. B. Willcox, D. D., 
Chicago, I1].; John H. Washburn, Esq., New York, N. Y.; Rev. George W. Moore, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Officers and Instructors.—Rev. E. M. Cravath, D. D., President, and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science; Rev. A. K. Spence, M. A., Dean of the Faculty, and 
Professor of Greek and French; Rev. Henry 8S. Bennett, M. A., Secretary of Faculty, 
Professor of Theology and German, and University Pastor; Rev. Frederick A. Chase, 
M. A., Professor of Natural Science ; Miss Helen C. Morgan, M. A., Professor of Latin; 
Herbert H. Wright, M. A., Professor of Mathematics and Instructor in Vocal Music; 
Rev. Edwin C. Stickel, M. A., Treasurer ; Miss Anna M. Cahill, Instructor in History 
and English Literature in Normal Department ; Miss Harriet E, Cushman, M. A., 
Principal of Young Ladies’ Department, and Instructor in Rhetoric ; William R. Morris, 
B. A. (Resident Graduate), Assistant Instructor in Natural Science, and Instructor in 
Violin ; Miss Henrietta Matson, Principal of Common English Department ; Miss Mary 
E. Edwards, Instructor in Arithmetic, Penmanship and Drawing ; Miss Gertrude Bridg- 
man, Instructor in Grammar and Composition ; Miss Alice Younglove, B. A., Instructor 
in Geography, United States History and Familiar Science ; Miss Lenora Thayer, In- 
structor in Arithmetic and Reading ; Miss Jessie M. Leonard, in charge of Intermediate 
School ; Mrs. L. R. Green, in charge of Model School and Practice Teaching ; Miss Anna 
Whelan, Instructor in Instrumental Music; Miss M. 8. Pierson, Instructor in Instru- 
mental Music and Voice Culture ; Miss 8. M. Wells, Instructor in Nursing and Hygiene; 
Miss A. 8. Jordan, Instructor in Cooking and Sewing ; Miss Laura A, Parmelee, Matron 
of Livingstone Hall ; Miss Rena Phelps, Matron of Jubilee Hall. 

Students.—College Course, 35; College Preparatory, 45; Theological Course, 9 ; 
Normal Course, 35; Common English Department, 166; Intermediate, 39; Model 
School, 64; Music, 60 (counted twice 69). Total, 384. 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARTERED IN 1867. 


Trustees.—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., New York City ; Rev. Cyrus W. Francis, A. M., 
Atlanta ; Charles H. Morgan, Atlanta ; Thomas N. Chase, A. M., Atlanta: Rev. William 
J. White, Augusta; Hon. A. E. Buck, A. M., Atlanta; Rev. Joseph E. Smith, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Rev. 8. E. Lathrop, Macon; Gen. J. R. Lewis, Atlanta; Hon. H. K. McCay, 
Atlanta; Rev. E. J. Penney, Marietta; Samuel L. Inman, Atlanta; Rev. George 
L. Chaney, A. M., Atlanta; William A. Haygood, Esq., Atlanta. 

Officers and Instructors.—Thomas N, Chase, A. M., Acting President and Professor 
of Greek ; Rev. Cyrus W. Francis, A. M., Professor of Ethics and Christian Evidences ; 
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Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D., Professor of Latin; Charles P. Sinnott, Principal of 
Normal Department ; Horace M. Sessions, Farm Manager ; Clarence C. Tucker, Teacher 
in Mechanical Department ; Miss Ella W. Moore, Teacher of Drawing ; Miss Margaret 
Neel, Teacher of Elocution; Miss Sarah E. Marsh, Teacher of English Branches ; 
Miss Rebecca Massey, Teacher of Music ; Miss Fannie M. Andrews, Assistant Treasurer 
and Librarian ; Mrs. Hattie W. Chase, Matron in South Hall; Miss Eliza H. Merrill, 
Teacher of English Branches ; Miss Olive A. Thompson, Teacher of English Branches; 
Mrs. Lucretia H. Kendall, Preceptress; Miss Mary E. Sands, Matron in North Hall ; 
Mrs. Isabel S. Coleman, Teacher of English Branches ; Miss Martha E. Elkins, Teacher 
of Cooking and Sewing. 

Students.—College Course, 18; Preparatory, 24; Normal Course, 75; Grammar 
School, 174. Total, 291. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
CHARTERED IN 1869. 


Trustees.—Gen. C. T. Christensen, New York, N. Y.; Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., New 
York, N. Y.; Hon. L. E. Parsons, Talladega; Rev. G. W. Andrews, Talladega; Rev. 
H. 8. De Forest, D. D., Talladega; Rev. James Powell, D. D., New York, N. Y.; 
Capt. R. H. Isbell, Talladega ; H. W. Hubbard, Esq., New York, N. Y.; Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, D. D., New York, N. Y. 

Officers and Instructors.—Rev. Henry 8. De Forest, D. D., President, Instructor 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Rev. George W. Andrews, A.M., Instructor in 
Theology ; Rev. Mason Noble, A.M., Instructor in Greek, and College Pastor ; 
George H. Howe, Principal, Instructor in Mathematics ; Edwin C. Silsby, Treasurer ; 
John Orr, Superintendent in Mechanics; Edgar A. Bishop, B. S., Superintendent of 
Agricultural Department; Miss Lucy F. Partridge, English Literature and Language ; 
Miss Emma F. Newton, Latin, General History and Botany; Miss Helen M. Andrews, 
School Economy, Methods, and Critic Teacher in Practice Department ; Miss Maud 
S. Wheeler, Grammar, History, Drawing and Elementary Science in Grammar Grades 
Miss May L. Phillips, Arithmetic, Geography, Reading and Writing in Grammar 
Grades ; Mrs. Clara O. Rindge, Intermediate Grades in Cassedy School ; Miss M. Eliza- 
beth Downey, Primary Grades in Cassedy School; Miss Carrie L. Gasser, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music; Mrs. John Orr, Teacher of Girls’ Industrial Classes and Night 
School ; Miss Julia C. Andrews, Preceptress and Matron of Foster Hall; Mrs. Edwin 
C. Silsby, Matron of Stone Hall. 

Students.—-Theological, 15; College Preparatory Department, 9; Normal Depart- 
ment, 54; Grammar Department, 42; Intermediate, 109; Primary Department, 98 ; 
Night School, 14 (counted twice 21). Total, 320. 


Straight University, New Orleans, La. 


Trustees.—Hon. Seymour Straight, President ; Thomas J. Woodward, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles H. Shute, Secretary; H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer; Charles Heath, 
Malden, Mass.; Rev. G. B. Willcox, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. James Powell, D.D., 
New York; Rev. William H. Willcox, D.D., Malden, Mass.; Pres. R. C. Hitchcock, 
New Orleans; Rev M. E. Strieby, D.D., New York; Rev. W. S. Alexander, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Frank E. Richmond, New Orleans ; Charles S. Rice, New Orleans ; 
Hon. William B. Washburn, LL.D., Greenfield, Mass.; 8. C. Russell, M.D., New Or- 
leans ; Hon. Edward Heath, New Orleans; Rev. F. L. Ferguson, New Orleans; B. D. 
Wood, Esq., New Orleans ; Hon. John B. Mead, Randolph, Vt. 

Instructors.—R. C. Hitchcock, A. M., President and Professor of Rhetoric and School 
Economy ; Rev. George W. Bothwell, A. M., B. D., Pastor and Professor of Theology 
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and Moral and Mental Science ; W. J. McMurtry, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin ; 
H. H. Swain, Teacher in Normal Department ; Miss Mary A. George, A. M., Teacher 
in Normal Department; Charles M. Stevens, Teacher in Grammar Department, 
Grades 7 and 8; Miss Margaret E. Atkins, Teacher in Intermediate Department, 
Grades 5 and6; Mrs. R. C. Hitchcock, Teacher in Intermediate Deparment, Grade 4; 
Miss Alma Hempel, Teacher in Intermediate Department, Grade 3 ; Miss M. L. Olmsted, 
Teacher in Primary Department, Grades 2 and 3; Miss Elizabeth S. Dudman, Teacher 
in Primary Department, Grades 1 and 2; Miss Ella M. Wise, Piano, Organ and 
Vocal Music ; Miss Mary L. Santley, Matron at Stone Hall ; Mrs. L. A. Snow, Assistant 
Matron ; Miss 8S. A. Coffin, Matron at Whitin Hall; William J. Nickerson, Teacher of 
Orchestra. 

Students.—Law Department, 78; Theological Department, 41 ; Classical and Normal 
Department, 71; Grammar Department, 60; Intermediate Department, 193; Pri- 
mary, 195; Music, 38 ; (counted twice 91). Total, 585. 


Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 


Trustees—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Ralph Emerson, Gen. C. H. Howard, Rey. 
J. E. Rankin, D. D., H. W. Hubbard, Rev. L. J. Scurlock, Rev. E. M. Cravath, Will- 
iam §S. Lemly, 8S. 8S. Marples, Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., 
Charles L. Mead, Aaron Carter, Rev. A. P. Fuster, Rev. James Powell, D.D., Rev. 
John A. Hamilton. 

Instructors.—Rev. G. Stanley Pope, A. M., President and Principal, Bible and Moral 
Philosophy ; George P. Armstrong, Assistant Principal, Latin and Natural Sciences ; 
William D. Hitchcock, Treasurer ; Miss Sarah L. Emerson, Principal Ladies’ Department, 
and Matron in Boarding Hall; Mrs. George P. Armstrong, Didactics and Mathe- 
matics; Miss Josephine Kellogg, Grammar Department; Miss Sarah Humphrey, 
Grammar and Intermediate Departments; Miss Julia Sauntry, Intermediate Depart- 
ment ; Mrs. Florence E. Green, Book-keeping, and Clerk in Treasurer’s Office ; Miss 
Lavinia Fourt, Primary Department ; Miss Nellie Ruddock, Instrumental and Vocal 
Music; Mrs. Henry P. Kennedy, Matron in Strieby Hall; William H. Bishop, B. 8., 
Agriculture; Henry P. Kennedy, Carpentry and Joining; William D. Hitchcock, 
Tin-smithing ; Jacob C. Klein, Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting ; Miss Anna Coffin, 
Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, and Assistant Matron in Boarding Hall. 

Students —Higher Normal Course, 4; Elementary Normal, 20; Grammar, 63; 
Intermediate, 101; Primary, 84; Instrumental Music, 32; Apprentices, 9; (counted 
twice 41). Total, 272. 


Tillotson Collegiate and Normal School, Austin, Tex. 


Trustees.—A. S. Barnes, Esq., New York; Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, New York; 
Charles L. Mead, Esq., New York; Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., New York; Rev. 
George J. Tillotson, Connecticut ; Rev. E. B. Wright, D. D., Texas; W. R. Burnham, 
Gen. E. 8. Greeley. 

Instructors.—Rev. John Kershaw, President and Treasurer; Mr. E. J. Pond, Prin- 
cipal and Teacher of Natural Science ; Miss Fannie J. Webster, Teacher of English 
Literature and History ; Miss Anna D, Newman, Teacher of Intermediate Department ; 
Miss Olive A. Atwood, Teacher of English Grammar and Latin; Miss Julia A. Condict, 
Teacher of Composition and Geography ; Miss Jennie Fyfe, Teacher of Rhetoric and 
Elocution; Miss Phebe B. Parsons, Teacher of Instrumental Music; Miss Rose 
M. Kinney, Preceptress ; Miss Amelia Knapp, Matron; Miss M. J. Adams, Special 
Missionary. 

Students.—College Preparatory, 8; Normal, 13; Grammar Department, 47; Inter- 
mediate, 45 ; Instrumental Music, 19 ; (counted twice 19). Total, 113. 
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Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. G. Craighead, D. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. John G. Butler, 
D. D., Washington, D. C. 

Number of Students, 53. 


Il NORMAL AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 
Gregory Institute, Wilmington, N. C. 


Principal.—Mr. George A. Woodard, Weymouth, Mass. 

Assistants.—Miss E. Jennie Peck, Bristol, Ct.; Miss H. L. Fitts, Candia, N. H.; Miss 
E. A. Warner, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth F. Thayer, Lexington, Mass.; Miss Anna 
M. Nicholas, Toledo, O.; Miss Mary D. Hyde, Zumbrota, Minn.; Miss Jessie Garfield, 
Sheffield, O.; Mrs. Janet Dodge, Nashua, N. H. 

Special Missionary.—Miss A. E. Farrington, Portland, Me. 

Number of pupils, 318 (Normal, 11) ; number in Sunday-school, 320. 


Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C. 

Principal,—Prof. William M. Bristoll, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Assistants.—Mrs. A. A. F, Sprague, Georgiaville, R. I.; Miss Martha J. Davis, Dun- 
stable, Mass.; Miss Anna F. Condict, Adrian, Mich.; Miss Mary A. Mason, West- 
field, Mass.; Miss Laura Knapp, Mazomanie, Wis.; Miss Anna Hammond,. Charleston, 
S. C.; Mr. E. A. Lawrence, Charleston, 8. C.; Miss Emma Rand, Whitewater, Wis. 

Number of Pupils, 289 (Normal, 91) ; number in Sunday-school, 95. 


Brewer Normal! School, Greenwood, 8S. C. 
Teachers.—Mr. J. D. Backenstose, Geneva, N. Y.; Mr. W. C. McLester, Green- 
wood, 8. C.; Mrs. W. C. McLester, Greenwood, S. C. 
Number of pupils, 223 (Normal, 62) ; number in Sunday-school, 38. 


Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Principal.—Mrs. Hattie I. Miller, East Corinth, Vt. 

Assistants.—Miss Hester D. Nichols, Freetown, Mass.; Miss Julia A. Goodwin, 
Mason, N. H.; Miss Amelia L. Ferris, Oneida, I]].; Mrs. C. G. Ball, Clifford, N. Y.; 
Miss Emma F. Woods, Grand River, Ia.; Miss A. H. Levering, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Carrie J. Parrey, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Nellie E. Blood, Pepperell, Mass. 

Special Missionary.—Miss Lizzie Stevenson, Bellefontaine, O. 

Number of pupils,. 639. 


Lewis Normal Institute, Macon, Ga. 

Principal.—Mr. W. A. Hodge, W. Rosendale, Wis. 

Assistants.—Mr. Aug. J. Burger, New London, Wis.; Mrs. Liva A. Shaw, Owego, 
N. Y.; Miss Gertrude F. Yard, Dakota City, Ia.; Miss E. B. Scobie, Peninsula, O.: 
Miss E. D. Kelsey, Columbus, O.; Miss 8. F. Clark, Medina, O.; Miss L. G. Freeman, 
Saratoga, N. Y.; Mrs. 8. E. Lathrop, New London, Wis.; Mrs. W. A. Hodge, W. Rosen- 
dale, Wis. 

Number of pupils, 362 (Normal, 26); number in Sunday-school, 414. 


Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga, 
Principal.—Miss E. D. Santley, Wellington, O. | 
Assistants.—Miss A. A. Holmes, Lee, Mass.; Miss Mary F. Lord, Fredonia, N. Y.; 
Miss Annie E. Gillette, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss M. M. Foote, Norwich, N. Y.; Miss Susie 
H. Brooks, Geneva, N. Y.; Mrs. Dana Sherrill, Forrest, I)1. 
Number of pupils, 307 (Normal, 46); number in Sunday-school, 181. 
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Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga, 


Teachers.—Miss Elizabeth Plimpton, Walpole, Mass.; Miss Georgiana Hunter, 
Brick Church, N. J.; Miss Bertha Robertson, Richibucto, N. B. 
Number of pupils, 238 ; number in Sunday-school, 448. 


Industrial School, Quitman, Ga. 


Principal.—Rev. J. H. Parr, Willmette, I]. 

Assistants.—Mrs. J. H. Parr, Willmette, Ill.; Miss Alice White, Newburyport, Mass. ; 
Miss H. M. Beard, Chicago, I[1].; Miss Alma Hempel, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Number of pupils, 152 (Normal ); number in Sunday-school, 


Trinity Schoo], Athens, Ala. 


Teachers.—Miss M. F. Wells, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Villa D. Crumb, Norwich, 
N. Y.; Miss Alice Whitsey, Dover, O.; Miss Mary Wyckoff, Galesburg, II]. 
Number of pupils, 170 (Normal, 24) ; number in Sunday-school, 40. 


Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala. 


Principal.—Mr. F. B. Wells, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

A ssistants.—Miss M. E. Cull, Salem, Wis.; Miss Isadore M. Caughey, Kingsville, 
O.; Miss Carrie E. Ferris, Passaic, N. J.; Miss M. L. Burley, Stamford, Ct.; Miss 
H. M. Hegeman, Island City, N. Y.; Miss Gertrude Wyckoff, Galesburg, I]]. 

Matron and Special Missionary.—Mrs. F. B. Wells, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Number of pupils, 320 (Normal, 23) ; number in Sunday-school, 159. 


Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 


Principal.—-Prof. A. J. Steele, Whitewater, Wis. 

Assistants.—Rev. B, A. Imes, Oberlin, O.; Mr. 8. 8. Steele, Argo, Col.; Miss Esther 
A. Barnes, Tallmadge, O.; Miss 8. C. Bateham, Painesville, O.; Miss Ruth E. Stinson, 
Woolwich, Me.; Miss M. A. C. Stewart, Wilmot, N. 8.; Miss C. 8. Goldsmith, Chester, 
N. H.; Miss Rebecca M. Green, Hamlet, N. Y.; Miss M. A. Kinney, Whitewater, Wis.; 
Miss Mattie Henderson, Memphis, Tenn.; Miss Fannie A. McCullough, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mrs. B. A. Imes, Oberlin, O. 

Special Missionary.—Miss Ella Hamilton, Whitewater, Wis. 

Number of pupils, 427 (Normal, 151) ; number in Sunday-school, 103. 


Warner Institute, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Teachers.—Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Red Wing, Minn.; Miss Julia L. Phelps, Racine, 
Wis.; Miss Carrie Post, Belleville, O. 
Number of pupils, 129; number in Sunday-school, 106. 


Normal School, Lexington, Ky. 

Instructors.—Rev. Azel Hatch, Oberlin, O.; Miss Cora J. Seward, Guilford, Conn.; 
Miss Luella Miner, Glencoe, Wis.; Miss Louise Denton, Hempstead, L. I.; Miss Jennie 
Woodruff, Berea, Ky.; Mrs. H. 8. Woodruff, Berea, Ky. 

Number of pupils, 156 (Normal, 6) ; number in Sunday-school. 


Academy, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Teachers.—Mr. W. E. Wheeler, Marshfield, Wis.; Mrs. W. E. Wheeler, Marshfield, 
Wis.; Miss Maria M. Lickorish, Ada, O.; Miss Ellen A. Raynor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Herrick, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Special Missionary.—Mrs. A. A. Myers, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Number of pupils, 222 (Normal, 73); number in Sunday-school, 150. 
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Ill COMMON SCHOOLS. 
North Carolina. 


Dudley—Mrs. J. E. B. Jewett, Pepperell, Mass. 
McLeansville—Rev. Alfred Connet, Solsberry, Ind. 
Beaufort—Rev. Michael Jerkins, Beaufort, N. C. 
"45 Miss Lydia Hatch, Beaufort, N. C. 
Melville—Mr. Sandy Paris, Cedar Cliff, N. C. 
Strieby—Mrs. Islay Walden, Strieby, N. C. 
Pekin—Rev. J. E. Smith, Pekin, N. C. 
Troy—Rev. W. H. Ellis, Southfield, Mass. 
Kittrell’s—Miss P. M. Lee, Oxford, Mass. 
Oaks—Miss E. W. Douglass, Decorah, Ia. 
Hillsboro —Mrs. James Walker, Hillsboro, N. C. 


South Carolina. | 
Orangeburg—Rev. J. L. Grice. | 
3 Georgia. 
Byron—Rev. N. B. James, Byron, Ga. 
Marietta—Rev. E. J. Penney, Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta—Miss 8. A. Hosmer, Augusta, Ga. 
Athens—Mr. O. A. Combs, Athens, Ga. 
Ks Miss Lizzie McComb, Athens, Ga. 
" Miss Laura L. Holbrook, Athens, Ga. 
Cuthbert—Mr. F. H. Henderson, Atlanta, Ga. 
Albany—Mr. William C. Green, Albany, Ga, 
Woodville—Rev. J. H. H. Sengstacke, Savannah, Ga. 
Cypress Slash—Rev. George C. Rowe, Cypress Slash, Ga. 
sg - Miss Irene Smallwood, Savannah, Ga. 
Thomasville—Mr. Charles Rice, Thomasville, Ga. 


Florida. 
St. Augustine—Miss E. R. Caughey, N. Kingsville, O. 
< Miss H. D. Barton, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Alabama, 
Florence—Rev. J. M. Shippen, Florence, Ala, 
” Miss J. A. Wilson, os 6 


Anniston—Rev. H. W. Conley, Anniston, Ala. 
Citronelle—Rev. Max M. Schwarzauer. 


Texas, 


Paris—Rev. J. R. McLean, Talladega, Ala. 
Dodd—Rev. E. E. Sims, Dodd, ‘Tex. 


Tennessee, 
Whiteside—Mr. G. W. Jackson, Tougaloo, Miss, 
Jellico—Mr. G. W. Lawrence, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Pleasant Hi:l—Mrs. H. A. Lord, Centre Lebanon, Me. 
Grand View—Mr. E. A. Palmer, Grand View, Tenn. 


Kentucky. 
Clover Bottom—Miss Mary H. Lamson, Amboy, III. 
" a Miss Flora N. Cone, Worthington, Minn 
Rockhold-— 
Arkansas, 


Fayetteville—Rev. W. R. Polk, Fayetteville, Ark. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


SUMMARY. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH, 


Chartered Institutions: 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.—Pupils, 384; boarding accommoda- 


| EE Pe Te ee ey or ra Fn ee 250 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.—Pupils, 291 ; scanmnnndadhiii ee 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.—Pupils, 320 ; ‘¢ " 150 
Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss.—Pupils, 272 ; " " 150 
Straight University, New Orleans, La.—Pupils, 585; ‘‘ . 75 
Normal Institute, Austin, Tex.—Pupils, 118 ; ” . 50= 6 


Normal and Graded: 


pormnl Gonocl, Wilmington, N..C., Pupils... i. cciccccsciunesveescceuues 313 
Avery Institute, Charleston, §. C., WS eke ees bbe eees se eee 289 
Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 8. C., Pupils.............ccceceeeee 223 
Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga., Oe eb dkae oba bea tae 307 
Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga., ‘S  (ipwcae eae eeekee 238 
Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga., AS a wens eae er 639 
Lewis Normal Institute, Macon, Ga., 1} peed bien ae Loe ae 
* Industrial School, Quitman, Ga., S.  dactn tenascin 152 
Trinity School, Athens, Ala., Sin 640060 thee hee 170 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., tenes adeuaeeiasne ee 320 
Le Moyne School, Memphis, Tenn., + Vain oes beeen saunas 427 
Warner Institute, Jonesboro, Tenn., © iter tI wees eee 129 
Lexington, Ky., OS: Sa sacs een eees Oaseues 156 

Williamsburg, Ky., " . psCicedecuneeen 40m o-. Seam 464 

Cees BOMOOIs... . .. 2. cei ccueeeccécphes ce swumess acu ee 33 

Total No. Schools........... 53 

‘+ Eee: 5 wi 239 

“a PO ics 8,753 


Theological, 118 ; Law, 78 ; Collegiate, 53 ; Collegiate preparatory, 95 ; Normal, 799 ; 
Grammar, 1,597 ; Intermediate, 2,348 ; Primary, 3,766; Studying in two grades, 101 : 
Total, 8,753. 


CHURCH WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Pee OE CMP OROD,. .. wci cece wet ec tiweveWnsesud sasuke eeecuetanes eee 124 
‘< Missionaries (male and female)........ Sesesceceehes sedceheeaeaune 117 
a  RAUTON DROURDONG, . cs cccapeccencecceceess te tsi ueae ¢saneeeae ee 7,571 
Added during the year..... Peovcsevceebnadecnseheeavescssersse eae 1,272 
Scholars in Church and Mission Sunday-schools..............ccseceesceeceeces 13,149 


The detailed Statistics of the Churches will be found on the three following pages. 


* Transferred to Thomasville, Ga. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


THE INDIANS. 


SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA. 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Superintendent and Missionary, 

Rev. A. L. Riggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 
Treasurer, 

‘df * Mr. Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Neb. 
Teachers, 

Mr. B. H. Weston, Georgetown, Mass. 

Miss Harriet B. Ilsley, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wood, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Miss Helen E. Haynes, Townsend Harbor, 

Mass. 
Miss Julia E. Pratt, Essex, Ct. 


Assistant Teachers, 
James Garvie, Sisseton Ag’y, D. T. 
Eli Abraham, Santee Ag’y, Neb. 
Daniel Cetaumani, 233 “ 1 
Benjamin Zimmerman, ‘‘ e “4 
James Redwing Owa- 
maza, 
James Brown, r ” * 
Miss Jennie Cox, ” . “ 


VUES WOM MOYES PV 4EV WS WEEE ON Ae 


Matrons, 
Miss Susan Webb, 
(Dakota Home,) Weymouth, Mass. 
Miss Harriet A. Brown, 
(Bird’s Nest,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Jennie E. Ken- 
» | & nedy, (Young Men’s 
| Hall, ) Montrose, Iowa, 
| Miss 8S. Lizzie Voor- 
hees, (Boys’ Cot- 
tage,) Rocky Hill, N. J. 
Miss Sarah A,Paddock, 
| (Teachers' Club,) Crystal Lake, Il. 
Assistant Matrons, 


Miss Ellen Kitto, Santee Agency, Neb. 
‘¢ Nettie Calhoun, Kenton, Ohio. 


Missionaries, 3 
Mrs. A. L. Riggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 
“« J. H. Steer, ” ” . 


Industrial Depariment, 
Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Neb. 
J. Reid McKercher, Moscow, N. Y. 
Reuben Cash, Niobrara, Neb. 
Ivor P. Wold, Santee Agency, Neb. 
Native Pastor, 


Rev. Artemas Ehna- 
mani, Santee Agency, Neb. 


PONCA AGENCY. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. J. E. Smith, DeSmet, Dak. 


UPPER PONCA. 


Teacher, 
Mr. Albert Frazier, Santee Agency, Neb. 


OAHE, DAK, 


Superintendent, 
Rev. T. L. Riggs, Oahe, Dak. 
Teachers, 

Miss Mary C. Collins, Oahe, Dak. 

‘¢ Julia F.Glidden, Bristol, N. H. 

‘* M. Lindermann, West Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. T. L. Riggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 

‘¢ ‘Warner. 


CHEYENNE AGENCY, DAKOTA. 
Native Teachers, 


Titus Jogg, Cheyenne Ag’y, Dak. 
Elizabeth Winyan, 6 ce “ 
David Lee, ‘s r 6 
William Lee, “6 rr 6 
Stephen Yellew Hawk, ‘ ss rT 
Joseph Day, se “é < 
*P. O. Matthews, sé sé ‘< 
* Clarence Ward, ‘6 6 6 
+ Isaac Renville, 7 rr 6 


STANDING ROCK AGENCY. 


Native Teacher, 
Edwin Phelps, Oahe, Dak. 


* Supported by Soc. for Prop. of the Gospel among Indians. 
+ Supported by Native Miss. Soc. 


Se a ne ee Oe 
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SKOKOMISH AGENCY, W. T. 


Missionary, 


ROSEBUD AGENCY, DAKOTA. | 
| | 
| Rev. Myron Eells, Skokomish, W. T. 


(WHITE EARTH.) | 


Native Teacher, 


Jacob Good Dog, Rosebud Agency, Dak.' NEW MEXICO. 
iia FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY, DAKOTA. — 
a ue Principal, 
| _ Missionary, Mr. E. F. Ambrose, Revere, Mass. 
Rev. C. L. Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Matrons, 
iE Teachers, Miss S. E. Moore, Olivet, Mich. 
| 4 : Miss Ellen M. Wilkes, Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Eva Wellman, Brooklyn, mm. Xs 
f ; ‘“ Lizzie Bechan, Fergus, Ont. « E. F. Ambrose, Revere, Mass. 
i ‘ Matron, Teacher, ® 
| : Miss L. H. Douglass, New Haven, Conn. | Miss Grace Hubbs, Santa Fé, N. M. 
: SUMMARY OF INDIAN WORK. 
| : PPE Tre ee 9) 
} ; SEE TO er ES 348 
iE EEE eee ere 15 
ie SE rae Re 685 
Missionaries and Teachers.............+.-..¢5 56 


i 
t ‘ SANTEE AGENCY, NEBRASKA, 
; oF 


FROM REV. A. L. RIGGS. 


The Santee Normal Training School closed the work of the past year the last of June 
with appropriate exercises which occupied several days. ‘T’'wo whole days were given 
to public recitations of the academic department, one evening to public declamations, 
one day and evening to the exhibit of the Industrial department, and the usual fare- 
well remarks incident to such an occasion. The teachers, both Industrial and Aca- 
demic, presented reports, each of his special department, making sixteen reports in all, 
and from each one comes ample testimony that no attempt has been in vain, and no 
effort put forth without result. One and all testify that the marked improvement 
throughout the school is encouragement enough to help one meet bravely the difficul- 
ties and discouragements of the coming year; for that difficulties and discouragements 
must be met is well known by all who have attempted to raise a degraded people to a m) 
higher level. 

At no time in the history of the school has so much interest been expressed by the 
people of neighboring towns. And the number of visitors received during the closing 
weeks testified fully to an awakened desire for more knowledge of Indian character as 
developed by education ; and the surprise manifested by these visitors was a sufficient 
assurance to the workers that much had been done in the way of advancement. In 
the Academic department, in the teaching of mathematics, book-keeping, reading, 
English, Dakota translation. which is most useful in teaching idiomatic English, 
Dakota Bible study, music, drawing, and the speaking and writing of English, the 
results have been most gratifying. 

The questions ‘‘ Are Indians fond of music?” and “Can they sing?” are answered as 
often, perhaps, if not oftener than any other questions concerning them educationally. 
Their music teacher at Santee says of them, ‘‘Our pupils are very fond of singing 
themselves, and hearing music of any kind.” 


ee 
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Next to music, the love of which amounts to almost a passion with some of them, 
their drawing lessons call out their best efforts. The patience and unflagging zeal with 
which they work over a difficult model, many white pupils would do well to emulate. 
Of course there are exceptions to this, and it is not a very uncommon thing to have a 
pupil, in a passion of impatience, crush the paper on which the outline has been care- 
fully sketched, thus rendering it unfit for finishing. But, happily, these are excep- 
tions, and what their teacher says of them, the exceptions go to prove. She says, ‘‘ If 
development of character is the end of true education, it is certain drawing should 
continue to be a part of our regular course. It is hoped that that which is so surely 
talent in some should be so brought out as to give to the world some good designers at 
least, and perhaps in the future some noted artists.”’ 

From the four homes, two for boys and two for girls, comes the same report of 
duties faithfully and well performed, and a marked improvement in general deport- 
ment. The matron of the Young Men's Hall says, ‘‘ Another improvement is the 
extent to which most of our young men can be trusted. It used to be unsafe to leave 
the closet and pantry doors unlocked in this house, or to lose sight of the keys at all. 
Now if I forget my keys in the doors they are always brought to me, and often the 
pantry is unlocked half a dayatatime. I seldom find anything disturbed. ‘On several 
occasions I have put a boy in charge, giving him the keys, and left him to get a meal 
ready, and have always found him faithful to his trust.”’ 

To some who were present during the closing exercises, the most remarkable 
feature was the musical and literary entertainment that concluded the exercises of the 
Academic department. To hear Indian boys and girls render with good enunciation 
and in a graceful manner such selections as Lowell’s “ Heritage,” Whittier’s ‘* Slaves of 
Martinique,” and Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘ Songs of Seven,”’ was indeed a thing not soon to be 
forgotten. The song which introduced the programme was sung with a heartiness that 
made the “arches ring,” and with a musical rhythm that would have disarmed the 
severest critic. The songs that followed and the organ recitals were equally good. 

Not the least encouraging result of the year’s work is the increased religious senti- 
ment throughout the school, and the wider meaning that has been given to Christianity. 
All education here is on a Christian basis, and all education for the Indians which leaves 
out Christ and His religion must, of necessity, be a total failure. The Dakota Young 
Men's Christian Association has exercised a power for good that has been felt ; and that 
God has watched over this people there cannot be any doubt. 


STATIONS. AT OAHE MISSION. 
FROM REV. T. L. RIGGS. 


1. Oahe central station and Industrial School. 

2. Fort Pierre out-station, 25 miles from Agency. 

8. Hope out-station, opposite Fort Sully, 10 miles from Agency. 

4. Cheyenne River out-station 1, about 18 miles west-north-west from Cheyenne 
Agency. : 

5. Cheyenne River out-station 2, about 20 miles west-north-west of Agency, 5 miles 
from Cheyenne River. 

6. Cheyenne River out-station 3, about 21 miles from Agency, 1 mile from 2, and 
on other side of the Cheyenne River. 

7. Cheyenne River out-station 4, about 60 miles west of Agency on Plum Creek, 

8. Cheyenne River out-station 5, some 63 miles west of Agency « on Cherry Creek, 
opposite side of river from Cheyenne River 4. 

9. Cheyenne River out-station 6, 65 miles west of Agency on Cheyenne River, and 
) miles from out-station 5. 
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10. Cheyenne out-station 7, 85 miles west of Agency on Cheyenne River, and 20 
miles from out-station 6. 7 


11. Park Street Church station on White River, 65 miles north-west from the Rose- 


bud Agency, and 100 miles south-west of Oahe. 

12. Grand River, on Grand River, 35 miles south-west of Standing Rock Agency, 
125 miles from Oahe ; of these 1, 2, 3,5,6,and 10 onthe Cheyenne River Agency, 
11 on Rosebud Agency, and 12 on Standing Rock Agency are cared for and supported 
by the A. M. A. The Native Missionary Society sustains 4 (Cheyenne River), and 
7, 8, and 9 (Cheyenne River, 4, 5, and 6) are provided for by the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians and others of North America, of which society 
Dr. Alex. McKenzie is now the Secretary. 

At each out-station a day school is taught; boys and girls, and often men and 
women, learn to read the Bible, to write, and to work in the simpler arithmetical 
problems. All these stations have shown pleasing results in the very decided change 
that is taking place inthe Indian mind regarding religious teaching. This has been 
marked and significant during the past year, in particular with the people on Grand 
River and at our Cheyenne River stations. 

In church work and growth there have appeared good evidences of true and abid- 
ing improvement. Native Christians pray better and work better and give better 
than the same ones did last year. There seems to be encouraging signs with those 
who usually make no concealment of their heathen inclinations. 

There have been added to the Shiloh Church 8 members during the year (and 
two were received yesterday which do not count with the year for which I report, 
but with the next). Five have come in on profession and 3 by letter. A very 
pleasing feature of this part of the year’s work came in connection with the receiv- 
ing of a little Indian girl into the church—Mattie Head. She was my first Indian 
child baptized. Our present membership is 65, and the most of them are faith- 
ful and true. 

I wish to say a word regarding my native helpers as missionaries and teachers. It 
will not do to think poorly of these men and women. They are, forthe most part, 
a noble, self-denying set of workers. I get a poor one once in a while. They 
have peculiar temptations to meet. Many of the burdens they are obliged to bear 
never would come tome. As teachers in the school-room but few of them are spe- 


cially successful, There are some, however, who do remarkably good work. 


The new work of the year from the more strictly missionary side has been the es- 
tablishment of the Park Street Church station on White River with Indians of the 
Rosebud Agency. In October, 1885, I sent Jacob Good Dog, one of our Sisseton 
Indians, over to the White River to the villages of Red Fish and Yellow Thigh. 
His instructions were to preach the Gospel every opportunity, open a school, and live 
as a Christian man. For shelter he was to buy an old log house that was unoccupied. 
His school was well attended, and had good success. He made himself felt there 
as a Christian man. In June and July a comfortable station building was put up, 
a solid, well-built log house, with shingle roof and tight floor, of two rooms, one 
for the helper to occupy with his family, and the other to serve as a school-room and 
for services. 

Other new work now in hand is the establishment of two additional stations with the 
Rosebud Indians, and the placing of ‘“ Hope Mission” on the Moreau River, probably 
with Spotted Eagle’s villagers. 

Industrial School.—The greater part of the funds expended in building for this 
school were collected before the beginning of the year, but it was only by the close 
of September, 1885, that the building itself was well under way. This is a two- 
story building, with large loft room overhead, and is planned to afford accommoda- 
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tion to from 40 to 50 girls, being on the dormitory plan instead of having separate 
rooms for the pupils. Its capacity is greater than with separate rooms. On the 15th 
of December we were able to receive pupils. From that time till the Ist of February 
girls were brought in till we had 25; then wecalled a halt. No more could be re- 
ceived. The work was tremendous in its demands upon the ladies in charge. 

We sent our girls to their homes by the 1st of July, and as I write they and other 
new ones are gathering to come to us again. The most of our last year’s pupils were 
from the out-station villages of the Cheyenne River Agency. We had two, how- 
ever, from the Rosebud’ Agency, and one from Standing Rock. 


FORT BERTHOLD, DAKOTA. 


FROM REV. C. L. HALL, 


The Indians have been adopting our ways of living more than ever before, and are 
more ready to listen tothe Gospel than formerly. This change in the life of the people 
has involved a change in our school work. Instead of day schools we have to gather 
in pupils from a distance and boardthem. To maintain a boarding school in a far-off 
Indian country, away from supplies and help, ina community which has little appre- 
ciation of it, is a work of no little difficulty. The people think they do us a favor by 
letting us have their children to care for, and if we undertake discipline they take the 
part of the children. The wrath of two of the parents was stirred up a few days ago 
because we sent several girls to bed early for taking food from their table and distrib- 
uting it to some troublesome boys outside. A poor boy was allowed to come to school, 
and then on returning home was berated by the assembled household for having become 
a white man, till in tears, and utterly discouraged, he pulled off his new clothes and ran 
off with only a blanket about him, But other parents are more sensible, and some bring 
their children to be educated. Last spring I visited a dying man who had a little girl 
eight years old. He was very weak, and after saying what | could about Christ, 
I turned to go, but he motioned to me to sit down, and when he had gathered 
strength enough he spoke of his wife and child, and said he wanted me to care 
for the little girl. I said that I would do what I could; that I hoped to be 
able to take more children in the fall, and, if so, I could take his. Then he lay 
still awhile, but would not let me Jeave him. Presently he called his wife and had her 
put on his moccasins ; then he had her lay his cartridge belt and his gun beside him, 
and put his hand on the trigger. The woman sat by him, weeping; the little girl was 
before him, and I had stepped to the head of the bed. He threw his head back and rolled 
his death-struck eyes toward me and said, “I am going; what will you do; tell me 
plainly.” 1 said, ‘‘ I will take your little one and train her.” 

We have two small houses to accommodate 25 boys and girls for the coming year. 
After that the way is ‘‘ not in sight,” as the Indians say. We need a building for 50 
girls. We have just sent off two young men for additional training in Eastern schools. 
We have several others and some girls away. Some of them are trying to follow Christ 
and pray for their people. One girl writes to her father, “I pray for you that you may 
give up idols and gp in God’s way.” Once the father received his girl’s picture, and 
kissed it as the tears ran down his cheeks. The little girls in our home would lie in 
their beds last winter and sing themselves to sleep with the Gospel hymns, 

Last Sabbath nearly the whole community were gathered at a dancing and horse- 
racing entertainment. The preacher drove up to it just as a number of white persons 
drove up to witness the performances. He told the Indians that what they were doing 
was displeasing to God, and called upon them to stop. Three young men left the crowd 
and followed the preacher to a house for prayer, and by and by another followed. There 
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we confessed our sins and asked God for mercy upon the people. So we carry on the 
warfare. 

Industrial work is with us confined to housework, sewing, and knitting for girls. 
We are just adding a few small boys to our household, and the problem is to give them 
such work as they can do, and to keep them at it. They must begin to work for their 
own food and clothing as soon they are able, and must feel that it is their duty to do so. 
The common farm work must all be attended to,and the boys taught how to do this 
thoroughly. If there is no means for mechanical instruction, which is expensive, the 
ordinary farm work is educative in every way. ‘ 


SKOKOMISH AGENCY, W. T. 


FROM REV. MYRON EELLS. 
I. Statistical report. 


Skokomish.—Male members, 21 ; female, 32. Total, 53. Of these all but the pastor 
and wife and one other male and one other female member are Indians. Absentees, 8 ; 
added by letter, 1; by profession, 11. Total, 12. Dismissed by letter, 3; by death, 
1. Baptisms, adult, 11; infant, 8. Sabbath-school enrolment, 65; average attend- 
ance, 56. Prayer-meeting, average attendance, 43 ; public worship, average attendance, 
81. Families under pastoral care, 57. 

Contributions: A. B.C. F. M., $52.20; A. M. A., $38.60; A. H. M. 8., $21; Congl. 
Union, $5.09 ; Bible Soc., 15 ; other benevolent objects, $78 84. 

Pastor’s support, $152.50; Sabbath-school, $26.35. Total, $389.58. 

Dungeness.—Male members, 11; female, 16. Total, 27. Absentees, 2; dismissed by 
death, 1; infant baptisms, 9; Sabbath-school enrolment, 30; average attendance, 
25. Families under pastoral care, 30 ; average attendance on prayer-meeting, 20; on 
public worship, 35. 

Contributed for pastors’ support, $7 ; for Sabbath-school, $10. Total, $17. 

II. Items. 

The Skokomish church has, I record with humble gratitude, grown steadily, no com- 
munion having passed without two or more additions, and, in fact, since April, 1883, 
but one communion service has passed without some additions. 

A marriage revival took place during the winter on the Skokomish Reservation. 
Heretofore, by the personal effort of the agent and myself, a number have been married ; 
but instead of our going to them to induce them to accept the ceremony, they have 
sought it this year in nearly every case, and twenty-six couple have thus been united 
in Christian marriage, leaving.only five couple who are now living together in the old 
Indian way. This is more than three times as many as have ever been thus married 
here during any previous year. 

Another event on this reservation has been the abolishment of polygamy. For many 
years the order from Government has been to prevent any more plural marriages, but 
not to interfere with existing ones. This year, however, because of a petition from 
the second wife of one man, an order came for all men who had more wives than one 
to give up all but one. There were only four such cases, all of them being medicine 
men except one. It was acquiesced in with no trouble except in one instance, and that 
caused considerable trouble ; but the offending ones were conquered at last, and the 
“twin relic of barbarism,” as far as this reservation is concerned, is a thing of the past. 

Last year the agent began to enforce on this reservation an order from Government 
forbidding the medicine men to practise their incantations over the sick, as so many of 

the Indians seemed to be ready for the step, that it was believed that the law could be 
enforced. It was very difficult for all to acquiesce in it at first, and it required a firm, 
strong hand to punish one guilty medicine man, but it was done, and during the past 
twelve months we have not heard their drumming and singing. 
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CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


‘*CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION” 
. ¢ Auxiliary to the American Missionary Association. 


PRESIDENT : Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D. VicE-PRESIDENTs: Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., 
Robert B. Forman, Esq., Rev. T. K. Noble, Hon. F. F. Low, Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D., 
Hon. Samuel Cross, Rev. 8. H. Willey, D.D., Jacob 8. Taber, Esq. 

DrREcTORS : Rev. George Mooar, D.D., James M. Haven, Esq., Rev. Joseph Rowell, 
Rev. John Kimball, A. L. Van Blarcom, Esq., I. H. Morse, Esq., Rev. Herbert Macy, 
and the Secretary ex-officio. 

SECRETARY: Rev. W. C. Pond. TREASURER: E., Palache, Esq. 


STATISTICS FOR THE FiscaAL YEAR 1885-86. 
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NOTES ON THE STATISTICS. 


1. Besides the workers whose names appear in the table there should be mentioned 
Mrs. C. A. Sheldon and Mrs. E. M. Southworth, who have given Bible lessons and 
other instruction to our Chinese missionary helpers; also, Jee Gam, our veteran 
helper, who has given every evening of the year to a sort of evangelistic service in 
one or another of the missions of San Francisco and vicinity. This was good service, 
and the Lord has used it for the conversion of several. Jee Gam has now, however, 
returned to the regular work, dividing his time between the West and the Barnes 
Missions in this city. 

2. As compared with our report for the previous year, these returns show a 
diminution at all points except (thank God!) in the last column, which recounts the 
number ‘“‘ giving evidence of conversion.” In its externals, the year has been one of 
disappointment and discouragement. We opened with 18 missions and close with 
but 14. We had scarcely issued the annual report, in which, with what seemed 
like well-grounded hope, we said: ‘‘One encouraging peculiarity of the past year’s 
work is that all the missions . . . seem to have become well-rooted, permanent 
institutions,’ before some of them began to show signs of dissolution. Various 
circumstances concurred to bring this about, but chief among them must be accounted 
the deepest, most elaborate, and widespread anti-Chinese. movement that has ever 
cursed our State. The objective point was to establish and maintain a universal 
boycott as respects all Chinese labor and all products of Chinese labor. Thus, a 
nominally Christian people undertook to compel nearly 100,000 strangers to either 
steal or starve, for nine out of ten of them could not raise money to return to 
China, and must stay here. No wonder that race-prejudice was fanned to an intenser 
hate, and that these strangers gave cold welcomes to every custom, social or religious, 
that came to them recommended by such concomitants as that. Nevertheless, 
though fewer persons have come to hear the word, and most hearts have seemed 
hard-closed against the Gospel-seed, yet we are comforted by harvests coming of seed 
sown in preceding years. We have not been without fruit, gathered into life 
eternal. 

3. Forty-four different persons have labored in our mission for a longer or shorter 
time during the year, of whom twelve were Chinese Christians. The total number 
of months of labor is 385. 

4. Respecting the returns under the heads ‘‘ Ceased from idol worship” and “Give 
evidence of conversion,” it should be said that it is not meant that this whole 
number have come to the decisions thus indicated during this past year. This 
would overstate the results. Those figures represent about the average number of 
Christian Chinese, or of Chinese so far persuaded as to have ceased from idol wor- 
ship, who have been connected with each mission during the year. The number 
converted within the last twelve-months cannot yet be given exactly, but I estimate 
it at 35. The total number concerning whom this hope has been cherished since 
our mission began its work cannot be much less than 600. 


‘THE FINANCES. 


The financial resources for the year may be stated as follows : 


Drafts on parent society... . ............-ce0e. ade's “edbadesekeacecue , 
Receipts at our Mission Treasury, as follows: 
al Missions.... ....... ie OEE We wivaw'e'cns b6's se Odds svc sth ea clean teens 
Churches ... . | 
Individual offerings 
Eastern friends 
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The disbursements are as follows: 


Salaries of superintendent, teachers, and helpers.... ............. vs seetnes eeeeeeeiaee $8,353.00 
Rents of mission-houses........... .-..c.see0. Sake” eee eed on ake wees ceased us beans 2,018.00 
Incidental expenses, as furniture, fuel, lights, travelling, etc...... .... i eapiesinwceat aes ake 945.10 
$11,316.10 

PONS GO HOW VOOR. «io 000 66000446 sikh Hees oad eb her 6080 eeeneasaeune eee 134.20 


$11,450.30 


This balance will be somewhat increased by further donations in payment of 
pledges already received. Its existence is to us a most grateful surprise. It reveals 
to us afresh the faithfulness of Him who promises to answer prayer. Two months 
before the close of the fiscal year it seemed impossible to gather the funds requisite 
to meet the unavoidable demands; but having first and continually laid our case 
before the Lord, we turned to His people, and the result is that we find our fears 
rebuked and our faith strengthened and every need supplied. 

The permanent property of the mission consists of the Barnes, the West and the 
North Mission Houses in this city; the mission-house at Tulare, and an interest 
acquired, without cost to us, in the mission-house at San Diego. The total value may 
be estimated at $11,000. 


STATISTICS. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


WORKERS, 


Missionaries and teachers—At the South, 336 ; among the Indians, 56 ; among the 
Chinese, 34; total, 426. | 


CHURCHES, 


Churches at the South, 124; among the Indians, 5 ; total, 129. Church-members at 
the South, 7,571 ; among the Indians, 348; total, 7,919. Total number Sunday-school 
scholars, 18,527. 


“ 


SCHOOLS. 


Schools at the South, 53; among the Indians, 15 ; among the Chinese, 18 ; total, 86. 
Pupils at the South, 8,753; among the Indians, 685 ; among the Chinese, 1,279 ; total, 
10,717. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1886. 


EXPENDITURES. 


The South. 


Washington, D.C. Howard University : 
Salaries Theological Seperemont 
‘+ paid by Income 


Washington, D.C. Lincoln Mission : 
Salary of Pastor and Lady Missionary 
General Expenses of Mission 


Hampton, Va. 
alary of Santor, in _— 
Specials 


Wilmington, N : 
Salary of Pastor, 8 rT and Special Missionary 
Furniture and Repairs 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $1,691.04) 


Raleigh, N. C.: 


McLeanégville, N. C. 
Salary of Pastor ana Teacher 
Beaufort, N. C.: 
Salary of Pastor and Teacher 
Strieby, 
Sa ar of ; ae and Teacher 
REEDS Cate hoes aesecccess cee seccsesces eheeeen 


Troy, N.C.: 
Salary of Pastor 
Melville, N. C. 
Salary of a 
Parsonage Building 


Oakes, N.C.: 
Salary of Pastor and Teacher 
Pekin, N. C.: 
Salary of Pastor. 
Hillsborough, N. C. 
Salary of ‘Pastor anil EE Pere Peper a 
General Expenses 


Kittrell, N. C.: 
Salary of Teacher 
General Expenses (Students paid @s ; Tuition $63.73). . 


New Hope, N. C.: 
Land and Church Building 
Woodbridge, N. C.: 
General Expenses 
Charleston, 8S. C.: 3 
Saiary of Pastor and 9 Teachers 3,591.32 
Furniture and Repairs ; 
I eae cd oes kses oso ccns stsacceecuseane ; 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $2,441.78) ; 
6,781.42 
Orangeburg, 8. C.: | 
Salary of Pastor 360.00 
Greenwood, 8S. C. : 
Salary of Pastor and Teacher 
General Expenses 


633.50 


Atlanta Ga. Atlanta University : 
Appropriation 


Specials 
10,882.45 


Atlanta, Ga. Storrs School: 
Salary of Pastor, 9 Teachers and — ppemonary 
Furniture and Repairs 

a, 194.66 

6,041.13 
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Macon, Ga. Lewis High School: 


Salary of Pastor and 8 Teachers ..... 4 eacenweda Sagas se neaweeds eee $4,000.96 
ry PO, ss ng ccedhndns occ cec cube Ladkheasetee shateeseundehe 130.02 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition ‘owe 408. ‘haga een evebeneushawees 1,534.62 
Slater Fund Industrial Department ... . 6: Kabe-ccuwee ee 500.00 

Savannah Ga. Beach Institute: 

Salary of Pastor, 6 Teachers and Special Missionary .... 0... .cccccecuse . > 2,858.16 
I NS oA wae vcobvie cd Uekeehe eh’ kone eauees scewee 241.06 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $1,408.93). . By Oe 1,786.96 

Quitman and Thomasville, Ga. Connecticut Industrial School : 
SME GE ROOOROTS, . occ cede ccc veces cecesaesces se s esesscecsseaeas ; 1,172.08 
rr en, 2% sees iceew ceeeescauabeue@ haes Caves tae oe 358.80 
I, oc 6 swe 00 y's 0 6d veo ess os sceebubnebeeue cue eneen ne ae 2,187.80 
Marietta, Ga. : 

svn cewece< oat vee oo neuen ewese us sina eee 
Augusta, Albany, Cuthbert, Ga. : 

Salar of Ns Ce ducacs dave 0606s cuete  Heaeegetesns oho ake 
Athens, Ga. : 

nog 8 of ge PTC PER er ere 
Byron, 

Salary ‘of SN Ck pchedus nobdcus 00s Seeesewenseneeees ‘ide juncetbuass ne 
Woodville, Ga. : 

Salary of eo esbeccse celubuebebetses 6s ene ebae bean 395.00 

wc skd aes ebe eeesseecscee baumeadewesaechan cane aeinee 15.00 
Cypress Slash, Ga. : 

Salary of Pastor and Teacher .. ....... cesehbwee Lande (60 aeeeepereweas 
Miller’s Station, Ga : 

ee. ew temas kpecgsce tte <cueeuen ones den5 Genie 
McIntosh, Ga. Dorchester Academy : 

Salary of Pastor and 3 Teachers. .......... cece ccccccccccccee ‘secccees 1,243.11 
ee kek eae ka eness Selseneeehesecese ecreunen 9.25 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $229.30)....... ............ 239.16 

Rutland, Ga. : 
a iG ng. aw p0bsc. con decte eves s0sepeepedusene senna 
St. = Mine. Fla. : 
ary of 2 Teachers Likbateer Acasa is o : hee ee a ee Sa (bd eunreaes 
dias Park, Fla - 
Salary SEES See amen <hkke aaa we ka eee 
Talladega, Ala. Talladega College : 

Salary of President, Pastor, aaah 1 Denae oe oasis icc beens 10,201.81 
Furniture and Repairs pena nbibcsdvnee cocci cs sna ddeebdeage kus seus eeneveres 127.40 
rE OUON ENON, xc vecccces suas cctsduen sheusseetaeedeneeses 2,094.88 
General Expenses, Boarding, Industrial and Theological Departments 

ees Wee BO Twit SEN0.91). ... . ccccvks coe: ccccdesvtesaetecnan 5,594.22 

a rr. Serene EMOOGCUIOINE . . .. 0s cvccdhse bateess $eeuuadoeueeney 1,400.00 

Kymulga and Childersburg, Ala. : 
as 6 naleee eee oueus tee 0 000 + «cube eee a  chhhdcws saeemaes 
Anniston, Ala. : 
Salary of SOE CER IR RU een NE eR ee eeedee cb ce vsevinatauwteuues 
The Cove, Ala. : 
es a. ous wenbichc sheees dovane saeleuues etodenees jeaasin 
Alabama Furnace and Tecumseh, Ala. : 
EE HE on seccccescis cteuescucsond: ohnbeenueetuan gual wetaeiwee 
Birmingham, Ala. : 
Salary of Te ee ven sca 540.00 
ig i pias sebecbadee deeds ies sees cekuebanavebessoueee eee 293 89 
Mobile, Ala. Emerson Institute : 
Salary of Pastor and 7 Teachers and Special Missionary................. _ 2,997.81 
ES i a ng hi. chs naegis Cb Smeils ene ee Rees eeaeknn ones eases eeu 19.85 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $1,460.00).................., 1,792.15 
Montgomery, Ala. : 
Salary of oe lec oltaciacc acdh ce 872.82 
hs cba as 64h oA time Vedas aa os <a one ee ee 5.25 
Selma, Ala. : | 
Salary of Pastor and sense mraninesede :sce hekaseusbad eekmaes hee 1,485.58 
General Expenses.. .... cseihs pie Kehws <0 bee eee 24.20 
+ 
Marion, Ala. J 
Salary of "Pastor SckRON Garde SRAORORE 00 0.0 CRUD OE bee cee keene 850.00 
ee ee pices Aewewieewebaas oi Ne heds oadsadecne beeen 10.51 
Athens, Ala. 
Salary of ‘Pastor and 4 Teachers. .........cecece jiaGseies colviwuenee 1,251.08 
rr i ia. wey ipo sehaeid tees ule aeeeee< eee 18.60 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $386, DOD kee (0esanwiusneeee 745.21 


~ $6,165.60 


4,381.18 


3,718.68 
540.00 
240.00 
780.00 
446.00 


410.00 
534.20 
421.40 


1,491.52 
300.00 
375.12 


500.00 


19,518.31 
388.20 
360.00 
150.00 
392.02 


833.89 


4,809.81 


878.07 


1,509.78 


860.51 


2,014.89 


PNET teats em 


Ss ociliameiacaiietaiiaiaas ahece nacdilieed td tihideade aimee eee 
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Florence, Ala. 

Salary of ees ee cc wcesccce ves cues eee buaeeers 
Southern, Ala. : 

Salary ee capecakes voce -sn'eees ceee nen enes 
Nashville, Tenn. Fisk University : 

Salary of President, Pastor, and 20 Teachers..............2. secereecess 

Neen, cok cncccccccoedeecee: sobesesepnsme 


General Expenses, 7 eee and School Department (Students paid as 


ow topo en ccc ecsecncrceeesseettebesece 
Slater Fund, edvaral Department i eaddswedocuesniegiesonenenmeniann ‘ 


Nashville, Tenn. Howard Chapel : 
Ne cence cc te cdecac cece concsenesshesneeee 
TRC GREE Cc ci wees csccscopecccccpese diveun stoic 


Nashville; Tenn. Third Congregational Church : 
Neen TT Te ee ccc re ccccesseese erensses © eases 
Robbins, Tenn. : 
Salary of Pastor and Special Missionary......... . Pee ee SS 
Jonesboro, Tenn. : 
Salary  . ccacdcage sseubbanmunbouces 
is ass ccccccss ce -s68 eakkeenel aie ik ome 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $254. 65) j 002 cendesbaeen ces 


Knoxville, Tenn. : 
Salary IS Se pep bpedevens ebb pes eas 
Memphis, Tenn. Le Moyne School : 
Salary of Pastor, 11 abachers and Special Miesionary......cccccsccseccess 
on ccc th vence bp ceccneuneses Guan see 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $2,801.55)... ... ........... 
rr rr rrr, BOUUMMNEMBGUNG . 0... ccc cee eons ceeebenvesesceses 


Chattanooga, Tenn. : 

Salary of Pastor and Special Missionary..... .. Pare aren 1s inh teenies 
Whiteside, Tenn. : 

Salary of  “\ ) See ike ndoecwiwed Pe ee et ee oe 
Grand View, Tenn. : 

ee ne cc cccce seccccececs os sec a ae 
Jellico, Tenn. : 

re ec ks ccc secs ccceecsesseebetueeece: 
Pleasant Hill, Tenn. : 

Nee se casccceces esecbeus danse bees 

Ci 605s eds Eb oc vacadvercees (bes ebbee ie ekebineasswnnaneneaeeon - 


Sherwood, Tenn. : 
Tee ed. wbeccoccecee sie ac ebauviliibase<s 
Goodlettsville, Tenn. : 
Nee, nese emescneetsnneaweaewenoabacs 
Lexington, 
Salary of Pastor ics ccceucen ceauce a beeEaa ena ea 
ee cece cksi needs cebebelesesseecs 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition Se nie AB rs 


Williamsburg, Ky. Academy : 
Salary o Pastor, 4 Teachers and Special Misslogery Seer ree ine hae 
ec ccccc a ceescwecace Saensbnbbnecece 
ee ws cece sccc cuneeaddspeanceoween oo 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition $802.75)... .............. te 


Clover Bottom, Ky. : 

Salary of a. ssa, .scsbsencedesnabeueebeniuenss 
Louisville, Ky. : 

Salary t oc csscnmancccsecns sua ee 
Woodbine, Ky. : 

Salar or oe re ea DENG ub akeuessseelece 6s beet veeeauhv aks > 


Berea, Ky. : 

Income and a. a wdeceeckesecewa eeweeeuuawdbas 
Topeka, Kan. : 

Salary of es cuncucevdeceupleuenuac sas 
Eureka, Kan. : 

Salary of Pastor........ Gass o's no cnc t0ke 4 ous babes enlauw micies 
Lawrence, Kan. : > 

Salary | i cecocuicnccawhdedbekiececsi 
Little Rock, Ark. : 

Salary of Pastor......... ...... bia iss becece 00065000550 KONE es bebaseens 
Fayetteville, Ark. : 

Salary ss suc bocsacceccaudenwnsieiices 
Tou “se Mies. Tougaloo University : 

wi of President, Pastor and 15 Teachers. snekseds  0eabeaakeneen itewie 
Furniture and Repairs ibe bdeddvscecoccoecesubeveceses pukae uae 
ee ccc cccccecccnccccteces ; 


1,050 59 
662.90 


1 i My 
1, 518. 06 


ane 22 
6.92 


180.10 
820.20 


$505.00 
299.98 


24,532.59 


903.22 
525.00 
1,240.88 


1,883 18 
456.00 


9,371.95 
410.80 
105.00 
858.39 

1,C04.00 


1,713.49 


276.50 
226.64 


8,779.65 


3,910.44 


800.00 
1,049.68 
240.00 
100.00 
400.00 
266.00 
469.92 
180.00 
860.00 
800.00 
860.00 


*<\ 


sory 
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General Expenses, Boarding and Industrial cea prope (Students paid 
as Tuition $1,123.95) and State appropriation, $3,000.00......... ee $4,884.25 
Slater Fund, Industrial pe rr ee bre gue NR CEREEE ARO ES 1,000.00 


$18,940.50 
Columbus and Meridian, Miss. : 
ET EI, ok ww's she cuneceetea suave jbdwasbeiens scdsedapeacecueeene 530.00 
Jackson, Miss. : 
SN, ecw qeccsocy euiuasebuswace pumas see: aks a 540.00 
Greenville, Miss. : 
nt cn canuwes enccpakonbebeeben eee  ibeseeiasns 480.00 
New Orleans, La. Straight University : 
Salary of President, Pastor, 13 Teachers and Special Missionary......... 7,221 00 
Furniture and Repairs Odeo Wh iw. bees. (.., <nee ele oe bi ae eeone eae 774.10 
General Expenses, Boarding and School Departments (Students paid as 
ON occ cé eves vtecvncesccdcesbueaessus 6cageusseruenel 4,411.45 


12,406.55 
New Orleans, La. Morris Brown Church : 
i Se, oS cue -eacnentvecascensseeenene dbahbtnecddesatecnowa 120.00 
New Iberia, La. : 
-. cshnennedeebosbtonsgeesncieeeben 45m aloe 300.00 
Belle Place, La. : . 
s ,  wican'sebd nen onas ens) sh aeeseeseeeus users aeese ee 110.00 
<)> '» Austin, Tex. Tillotson C. and N. Institute : 
Salary of President, Pastor, 9 Teachers and Special Miesionary.......... 4,409.22 
Specials, set aside for New "Building io vow debae mee uae BR I A ei RN 50.40 
OI Fo OE ii aeipadare wires 278.20 
General Expenses (Students paid as Tuition ivi Geickeivesdweoesdtanasens 1,267.97 
Slater Fund, Industrial Department. ... .... 22.2 cccc cece e-cccccssesccccce 600.00 


6,605.39 

Abbeville, La. : 

ids os ses occu csudbeee cides a0augeg neers aula eved aes 150.00 
Dallas, Tex. : . 

EE Ok ccc cones cccncediseuat aha camuuneecereees esa dceeeueel ‘ 540.00 
Helena, Tex. : 

a RE re adesedunekeuenueeaneeesekaneuee oe senes 300.00 
Corpus Christi, Tex. : 

PD. . cbccs socwoncbive chev peuueeluneowndes sane eubeceeneueee 335.00 
Flatonia, Tex.: 

i a vcs Gita snacnenioen oes a eeenenenee ¥eaeeure Siva caweaee 322.25 
Paris, Tex. : . 

SOE, go ove cwcesebecksnce . Je wig cela sae dae sae a aa 420.00 
Dodd, Tex. : 
ET ID sg bv o'cs cc cus vavsneeenct6des@un uaa dseeeeeneae sine 360.00 


Evangelist, Salary and Travelling Expenses. ............ccccecceccses secees 964.96 
Baleee OF Peer Mapermiondent. ....... cccccccecces ceewsceces Vnkie ha Oren aver hey 2,500.00 
er See POOR, BEACIOMOTY, C66. 5... cc ccevn .csdadeeedéénbeces Seueusees 1 


3,742.49 
Travelling Expenses, Expressage, Telegrams, Printing, etc............... ion "912.45 
Marie Adlof Scholarship WONG oo vc ccvdcecacnneeusvabsteedepnseiassseserl oes §30.29 


197,344.97 


Salary of Superintendent and Teachers................. pudeks cs ebeeeeacu ee 8 
Bee GE Meme BUG IGS. goa. . occc cece vccncaus odevcuuyibeebeewssusesees 2,01 
General Expenses... 2... sccccccce euse cesbburbeksa Woon 6000uRwE dees enee 1 | 

11,756.10 


The Indians. 


71 + Santee Agency : 

Salary of Superintendent and Missionaries... ......0.+ «+. 8,815.00 
TE cena sc eb de ceenes bs bees eae aeeeeneeee 1,500.00 
General Expenses, Boarding and Industrial Department, 

including Ponca Agency and Burrell Station................ 11,816.83 
New Dining Hall and ee SOR BE DE ES 9,565.44 


31,697.27 
Fort Sully, Standing Rock, Cheyenne and White River Agencies : 
Salary of Superintendent and Missionaries and Native 
Eo, oe occa. weeecbancadahivcikaaniene ae 3,750.00 
NS fo. S606 sie bsdue noha Sank s -¥3 oo cthee buewabeebes 100.00 
EP nic ntss cdeunevcs eevee abeeueents  hened 2,742.00 
Building at Cheyenne AWN. ous chasse cel ee ‘a 400.00 
_ ee DIVO. ic sneccdseuviccacowavuedeswe twaten 400-90 
RE SEONG, nos ccceweecesdnsceces  eidiatingendeses 1,744: 


Fort Berthold : 
Salary of Superintendent and Missionaries................, 2,450.00 
General Expenses...............00. ccs os keke bene daes ‘ 1 


9,186.37 


3,481.38 


Rosebud Agency: - 
New Building ne TERDONOES «ook onde occ cnicweuecens eae 1,241.26 
General Expenses..... feces bokb nnenec ane cnnke wend acvekas 258.00 


tt alii ee 


oiinendianentenshie eastern ree 


ee Nl i , obinbaW eine ose cownnccceco secs ; 
Grand River ‘Agency : 
Salary of Teacher and Travelling Expenses....... eat wares ae 
ee a ek ge woke awe cooncccecesece 
Skokomish Mission : 
EE EE OSS 
Student Aid Hampton N. and A. Institute............ 
Santa Fé, N.M. Industrial Sch. at University of New Mexico : 
Salary of Superintendent and Missionaries. ’ 
Salary of Financial Secretary...............-..... Spree tp 
Travelling Expenses, Printing, Postage, etc...........-.....++. 


Travelling and Incidental Expenses ....... ........ .2.------- 


Foreign Missions. 
Superintendent, Missionaries, etc., for Mendi - 
Income Paid to United Brethren... eee dbhs 66 skew ehes 
Contingent Fund for Mendi M... .............2. os-e0..- 


Support of Aged Missionary, Jamaica, W.[............... ... 


—— 
AMERICAN MIsSsrmONARY (22,200 monthly). . inva 
Less amount received from Subscribers.. ... 867. 8% 


*“ Advertising. . 1,324.66 
Annual Reports, 1,000 Copies.... ee ech ee sake deen 
Ee ee ee ee ee Regis viswkew ees 
Ne ee ee i gece She. esene 
Report of Annual Meeting, 5,500 Copies *“ fstenapeseials State 

Te ee weee 
History of American Missionary Association. . ca ptet 
Neen ne nn een nas -cnccccccceecrs 
IR acca cksecdinccl cones Rc, | gawk bas 
Agencies. 


New Yorr«E: 


Rev. James Powell, D.D., Associate Corresponding Secretary 

ee eae. eb eg ss iva Wd oe whe SERS we Oh 
sane Pa Ne eee eadoeses 
Special se OE including Travelling eee iningucaaanuws 


Postage oe ue hian a nabo% ceded - 


Woman’s BUREAU : 
Miss D. E. Emereon, Secretary 


Eastern District, Boston Office 
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$654.11 
600.00. 


6,029.92 


2,192,53 


“ese @8f @e ee @@ © @ ee eeeweeenee 


eww re ee we wm wm eee eeeeeeetaoeen te eee 


Pamphlets, Circulars, Stationery, etc........ ence euese aca 


eof? eree eevee 


@ewwrreneeee 


Rev. C. L.. Woodworth, D.D., District Secretary ‘ve coadies «0 eee 
Trav elling eee Ff au umbecten- ueb ube cs 
Rev.O H.W ite, DD, Agent Services and Travelling Expenses........ 
Clerk for District "Secretary aay ce casey aSneks cee 
Rent and Heating of Rooms.. SNCs bi ob 4n x 6000s oaew dls ois aeeenees 
Nhs wees bowen cccscncccweersececsce veews 


Postage. Stationery, prapenmene, ne etc 
Trave ine Expenses. . 


Western District, Chicago Office : 
Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D. D., District Secretary 


Rev, M. B. Serevy. U.P. Cari Gecy. .. .........0...... .. 


Clerk for Corresponding Sec’ 
H. W. Habbard, TOGQsurer. ....... cose cccccsses 
Clerk for Treasurer 


eeeeneseveeveaesce @eeoenseeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeee eevee eee 2#p eee 


®reeeneveveees 


lett geet einstein eek dete tnen tees ccsseeetenenaserseee corres 


See eee 68 82828 O62 Ge SSE Re see ££ & Se ee eePeeseserteosreve2eee 080886808 


ee ee 


Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., A-soc- Cor. Sec’y, 924 mos. part of year 


e*eeeenveeeee 


* *e88 @ #8 


10,578.33 


$54,884. 87 


6,095.10 


5,659.19 


5,978.13 


1,526.96 


5,069.54 


4,251.75 


“§ 


Ww 


‘6 
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EE Rk) bobo scnccnvens sscninee edsephbapen tehnees Li savasen be eses $78.58 
Rent of Safe Deposit Box........... . éebe ocasbedabbecabus tiene anseeieees 40.00 
as, oc hunk si eae dewine ss c¢cneeebn ines eeadieeswienie 4adeeaneel 974.39 
SN cis oi SiG cks i baw ees sédeuceyereneee PORE aa ddguw nes swcguewedes 720.00 
OS cis cacs. oc pase ade scukebunsmpeees bie etindene eae 24.7 
Office Furniture, Expressage, Telegrams, etc............ (pehekekee eae eens 574.46 
Se. 6 56 icc < cnwvass avad ies ocew. (hMeeeee. Chie on ee oe 
Sr ND: 5's od ae b's vince nao obeeev'eb 0) Game ae wee hens eaeseceewes bas 
I I 5 o's 06. dns veh cndd he bceeudedeee «9540s acdsee 
Amounts refunded, sent to Treasurer by mistake............ 0... .... cee cece 
Se ne, GG, THD. occ snes Give’ <ON CER cacao reanekdussche bees 
Receipts, 
From Churches, Sunday Schools, Missionary Societies and Individuals...... $215,564.36 
rn COO... os. toc ckesiccacabae Aieabensenenees se anekie 47,584.19 
* Income Sundry Funds.... .... 000 cece Judie es4cs bine asta nouru 10,141.21 
i: en On PODNG POUGN. . occa: 0 seeocccs os oidaidiscacicuwa 28 222.57 
eR hd Wales nade Weer oesd cand s caeedwem bad ese bessebbaune §baGnereen 
“U.S. Govt. for Education of Indians... ..............c.ceceeeees Ju aie 17,720 84 
*  $later Fund paid to Institutions... ............ . bpieha ease ein keel 6,350.00 
EE NON ood x ucccccs seus e000 deneeneniies thes cssseaseeeneue 9,718.53 
Debt, Sept. 30, 1886......... 286 es seeenuen ss uwebhadeshubeckciiee sean 


Endowment Funds Received 1885-86. 
Hanging Rock, O. Estate of Rachael R. Hamilton, by Robert Peebles, 


sponses Tor General Badowment. ...o os scncescwenl ube esas ones os canbasecs $1,000.00 
Fitchburg, Mass. Rev. John and Lydia Hawes Wood, for Scholarship, Talla- 

on. oa ads i cewcd webba open beeen sakes 2 ee 1,000.00 
Worcester, Mass. “By & Fr iend, ” for Scholarship, ‘Talladega College renee 1,000.00 


$4,915.85 
1,466.17 


$312,250.18 
29,287.73 


$341,487.91 


$335,704.20 
5,783.71 


$341 ,487.91 


$3 ,000.00 


This is to certify that we have examined the accounts of H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1886, with the vouchers, and find the 


same correct, as stated in above accounts. 


PETER McCARTEE, ( Auditors. 


CHARLES P. PEIRCE, } 
NEw YorK, Oct. 15, 1886. 


The receipts of Berea College, Hampton N. and A. Institute, and Atlanta Uni- 
versity, are added below, as presenting at one view the ‘contributions for 
the general work in which the Association is —: 


American Missionary Association, CHOMONRE FPN is sissies ids cdccaecesnnsuces $335,704.20 
Endowment Fund ............. he ce dbdeees 3,000.00 

oi kos wh vc eaeod Oak Rock cams canikereseemear ; vee kedwwae 

nT oe. Oe Ih, AEOUNOMIOD «5 occa ccccndpin. cy ned bees 4. sass eeedaee 

Atlanta University....... ne ‘inde seeenbecsac cee aie Gace kes akean wecue ceeeuan 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 


$466,353.71 


et yD 


56 Reade Street, New York. 
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Summary 


Maine. 


Donations....... 
Legacies......... 


New Hampshire. 


Donations......-. 
Legacies....... . 


Vermont. 


Donations....... 
ER ee ae 


Massachusetis. 


| ee 


Legacies.... ... 
Rhode Island. 


Donations........ oe Be | 


Connecticut. 


Donations. ..... 


Legacies........ 
New York. 


Donations. ...... 
Legacies........ 


New Jersey. 


Donations. ...... 
Legacies........ 


Pennsylvania. 


Donations. ...... 
Legacies......... 


West Virginia. 


Donations. ...... 


Maryland. 


onations. ...... 
District of Columbia. 
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of Receipts During the Year 1885-1886. 


ef - #888 


*@ee #8 28 


eeene eevee 


see @e ee 


DE cw, cc Ae abe 


Ohio. 


Donations. ...... 
Legacies......... 


Indiana. 


Donations. ....... 


Ilinois. 


Donations. ....... 
Legacies......... 


Michigan. 


Donations. ....... 


oenreeeve 


*.ee ef 


e*eeeeee 


eS eae en eae 


Wisconsin. 


Donations. ....... 
Legacies......... 


a. 
Donations. ....... 


Minnesota. 


Donations. ....... 


e*ereee 


eS Ee Me me 


Kansas. 


DOGIOEE. boinceck. 


California. 


Donations. ....... 


Nebraska. 


Donations. ....... 


Oregon. 


Donations. ....... 


Colorado 


Donations. ... ie os 


§.802.13 
7,174.07 


7,822.47 
546.00 


70,774.45 
12,403.50 


SRE 


. 41,247.76 


6,879.05 


25,5°4.57 
4,401.81 


3,116.39 
720.00 


ee 


2,085.59 
2,358.21 


_—— 


8,918.20 
2,660.80 


* 
4,096.42 
5,305.42 


3,942.42 


105.75 


$7,147.84 


12,976.20 


8,368.47 


83,177.95 
6,509.01 


48,126.81 | 


29,906.38 


3,836.39 


4,443.80 
16,34 


247.80 


531.50 


11,579.00 
137.27 


14,859.63 


9,401.84 


4,048.17 


+ 3,803.11 


8,848 03 
378.00 


4,113.01 
746.72 
68.10 


291.47 


Territories. 
Donations. 


Virginia. 
Donations. 


North Carolina 
Donations. 
Tuition.... 
Donations. 


Georgia. 


Donations. 


Alabama. 


Tennessee. 
Tuition. ... 


Rent.... 
Mississippi. 
Tuition. ... 
Donations. 
Louisiana. 
Tuition. ... 
Missouri. 
Donations. 
Kentucky. 
Tuition. ... 
Donations. 


Arkansas. 
Donations. 


Donations. 


Texas. 


Slater Fund.... 


United States 


Incomes. 


Avery Fund 


Tuition..... 


South Carolina. 


Tuition. ... 


Tuition. ... 


eeeeoeeeveev ee eenee 


Donations... ... 


Donations. .... neg 


*, @e@eeseeaevseeeeaee *e 


eeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


Donations. .. 


60 6s Sabd beccucce 
Donations. . 


Foreign Countries. 
Donations. . 
Legacies.... 


Government 


for support of Indians.... 
Sale of property............. 


Howard Univ.... ....... 
Atlanta Univ.. 
Talladega College. ..... 
i. §: . ee ee 
Le Moyne Sch., Memphis, 

WOU ae Chee ee ek sic. 
Berea College... ....... 
Straight Univ............ 
General Fund........ Ske 


seeeeeee 8 # 


Pf 
oe 
wo 3 
~3 
On 
-3 
i 


4,125.45 
71.75 
126.18 


2,210.00 
115.00 


1,417.45 
29 68 


$545.69 


13.80 


2,020.64 


6,435.55 


8,110.86 


7,540.52 


4,323.38 


214.44 


10,141.21 


$335,704.20 


— Lad 
a 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


[Organized September 3, 1846.] 


RECHIPTS OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 


CIATION. 

Current Current Grand. 

Years, Receipts. Years. Receipts. Total.* 
ee er $11,328 27/21. 1866-67.....$248,044 63 $334,452 59 
ey 17,095 74/22. *67-68..... 268,908-13 304,094 13 
ee... oO: 21,982 96/23. ‘*68-69..... 312,016 96 366,212 75 
ai > oii se .,. 25,159 56/24. 69-70... 300,563 90 420,769 03 
Oe ees. 34,535 47/25. “70-71... 277,948 51 366,824 82 
eee ek 30,826 29/26. “*71-72..... 249553 23 829,988 93 
Oe ae 41,695 14|27. “72-78..... 275,101 48 345,277 08 
Oh 47,693 82/28. “78-74..... 278,695 84 $49,914 96 
Oe OREM od 5 58,273 00/29. “74-75... 195,123 00} 273,538 22 
Me ee Ai 49,818 50|30. “75-76..... 184,062 15 264.709 03 
ee ed, 47,190 97/81. “76-77..... 209,695 26 306,099 95 
ee eee 39,743 56/82. “77-78..... 195,601 65 257,092 75 
EE NET 50,511 76138. ‘78-79... 215,431 17 334,450 67 
mo eee A he 64,474 08/84. “79-80... 187,480 02 290,101 81 
i 47,828 92/35. ‘80-81... 243795 28 529,046 23 
PT ene 47.062 60/36. «81-82. ... 297,584 45 510,118 94 
Se ee 57,404 68/37. «82-88..... 312.567 29 474,409 14 
We A 95,395 83/88. 88-84..... 287,594 19 407.831 70 
Ae... 134,181 18/39. «*84-85..... 290,894 06 419,813 17 
ae... 253,045 98/40. “*85-86..... 335,704 20 466,353 71 


PLACES OF ANNUAL MEETING AND PREACHERS. 


Year. Place of Meeting. Preacher. Text, 
Mss UO LOMB is oe esis eves No sermon. 
a Hartford, Conn.......... Rev. G. W. Perkin#....... Mark 16: 15. 
Fe) ~) SEE. i. i. ORTON, DEBED ccc cece’ Rev. David Thurston...... Matt. 3: 10. 
1850..... mochnester, N. Fon... ses Rev. Charles B. Boynton...Matt. 10 : 34. 
1851.....Cleveland, Ohio......... Rev. J. Blanchard..... ... John 20 : 21. 
(eae PO MEO ee von cane Rev. James B. Walker....1 John 4 :20. 
1853..... Worcester, Mass ........ Prof. Henry E. Peck....... 1 Cor. 9 : 22. 
Ba cg sO Ord,,. Vb ese cc cds Rev. Silas McKeen........ Rev. 6: 2. 
18595..... Se | | er Rev. James A. Thome..... Acts 17 : 22, 23. 
1656. .... Fulton, N. Y...... oa cay Rev. William W. Patton.!.Matt. 5 : 14. 
oy ee Mansfield, Ohio..... 0 2 RG, Ba Be GOP nice Mark 16: 15, 16. 
1858. .... Worcester, Mass......... Rev. Stephen Thurston,4..Luke 2 : 14. 
Ee) ee eee Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D...Isaiah 62 : 1, 10. 


$$$ $$$ CT 


* The grand total from this date includes receipts from the Freedmen’s Bureau and other sources 
for lands, buildings, etc.. for institutions founded or fostered by the American Missionary Association. 
+ Exclusive of receipts for board from this date. 


Place of Meeting. ‘ 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 


..-Norwich, Conn..... eee’ 
aon eae ee 
ey Hopkinton, Mass........ 


. New Haven, Conn 


see ee ee ae 
ae | PMEOOUUIM, Bile. ccccee: 
eS TE, Bick aiawecces 


Springfield, Mass 


ieee Mt. Vernon, Ohio.... ... 
Lawrence, Mass.,....... 

Hartford, Conn,......... 
Pe eb ES ee 
BUOWNU, BPE asics ct nees 
INR Ms cok aks oe 
Middletown, Conn 
Fitchburg, Mass......... 
Cog eS. a a 
Taunton, Mass.......... 
Dp BABE wc ccc ace 
Norwich, Conn.......... 
.. Worcester, Mass......... Prof. C. D. Hartranft. 
Cleveland, Oliio......... Rev. 
oe |e) aes eee 
ee eee Rev. 
| mena@ipom, Wis....... Ee ve 


..New Haven, Conn 
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C. L. Goodell, D.D.... 
. J. L. Withrow, D.D.. 
George L. Walker, D.D.Eph. 2: 14. 
. Reuen Thomas, Ph.D.Jer. 18 : 1. 
, Alex. McKenzie, D.D. Matt. 25 : 34-36. 


Text. 


. John Morgan, D.D....Matt. 28 : 18-20. 
. C. B. Boynton, D.D...Luke 4: 18. 
“ekce eur i Haggai 2: 7. 
ij‘enmeke Rev. 6: 2. 

. J.P. Thompson, D.D..Rom. 16 : 25-27. 
. KE. N. Kirk, D.D 
. H. M. Storrs, D.D....Luke 13: 18, 19. 
im. B. Webbe. Did... <.% 
. John Todd, D.D 
. J. M. Sturtevant. 
. Henry Ward Beecher. Address. 
. H. M. Seudder, D.D.. 
7, EK. P. Goodwin 
. W.M. Taylor, D.D. .. 
. G. F. Magoun, D.D... 
. W.M. Barbour, D.D.. 
.N. J. Barton, D.D.... 
. F. A. Noble, D.D 
. S$. E. Herrick, D.D.... 
. R. 8. Storrs, D.D 
. Alex. McKenzie, D.D.. 


Acts 17 : 26. 


Matt. 28 : 18, 19. 
Psalm 68 : 31. 


John 8 : 32. 
Luke 16: 8. 
Luke 10 : 37. 
Acts 17 : 26, 27. 
1 Cor. 13 : 8. 
Psalm 126 : 6. 
Eph. 4 : 25. 

1 Peter 2 : 9. 
Psalm 118 : 28. 
Ex. 2:9. 


Matt. 28 : 18. 
Luke 9 : 24, 


| Presidents. 
Death or 
Election. Restgnrution. 
1846 Hon. William Jackson, 1854 
1854 Hon. Lawrence Brainard, 1859 
1859 Rev. David Thurston, 1865 
1865 Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D., 1874 
1874 Hon. William A. Buckingham, 1875 
1875 Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 1881 
1881 Hon. William B. Washburn, 
LL.D. | 
ig ‘> Vice-Presidents. 
1846 Rev. Theo. 8S. Wright, 1847 
1846 Hon. F. D. Parish, 1883 
1846 Professor C. D. Cleveland, 1869 
1846 Rev. David Thurston, 1859 
1846 Rev. Samuel R. Wafd, 1851 
1847 Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 1848 
1848 Rev. G. W. Perkins, 1854 
1851 Rev. 8S. E. Cornish, 1859 
1853 Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, 1878 
1854 Hon. William Jackson, 1855 
1855 J.P. Williston, Esq., 1871 
1859 Arthur Tappan, Esq., 1865 
1859 Hon, Jacob Butler, 1871 
1859 Hon. E. D. Holton, 1883 
1862 Rev. John Lowry, 1865 
1863 Hon. William Claflin, 1883 
1864 George Shepard, D.D., 1868 
1864 Stephen Thurston, D.D., 1883 
1864 Professor Samuel Harris, 1883 
1864 Rev. Leonard S. Parker, 1870 
1864 Silas McKeen, D.D., 1878 
1864 E. N. Kirk, D.D., 1865 
Cah 1864 Hon. I. Washburn, 1869 
@a2 1864 William C. Chapin, Esq., 1888 
| 1864 8S. W. 8. Dutton, D.D., 1866 
| 1864 Hon. John P. Elton, 1865 
| 1864 Hon. A. C. Barstow, 1883 
1864 Leonard D. Swain, D.D., 1869 
1864 J. P. Thompson, D.D., 1867 
1864 Ray Palmer, D.D., 1883 
1864 A. H. Porter, Esq., 1869 | 
1864 Charles B. Boynton, D.D., 1868 
1864 J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., 1883 
1864 Edward Beecher, D.D., 1871 
1879 Edward Beecher, D.D., 1883 
1864 W. W. Patton, D.D., 1883 
1864 Hon. Seymour Straight, 1883 
Lewis Tappan, Esq., 1873 | 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCBATION. 


Death or 
Electéon. Resignation. 
1865 Cyrus Prindle, D.D., 1867 
1865 D. M. Graham, D.D., 1878 © 
1866 Horace Hallock, Esq., 1880 
1866 F. A. Noble, D.D., 1869" 
1878 F. A. Noble, D.D. 
1866 W. T. Eustis, D.D., 1883 
1867 Rev. Adam Crooks, 1871 
1865 Rev. J. J. Smith, 1871 
1868 General C. B. Fisk, 1875 
1868 Rev. Sella Martin, 1869 
1869 Cyrus W, Wallace, D.D., 1883 
1869 Tiatcher Thayer, D.D., 1883 
1869 Edward Hawes, D.D., 1883 
1869 How. Thaddeus Fairbanks, 1883 
1869 Hon. E. S. Tobey, 187 
1882 Hon. E. 8S. Tobey, 1888 
1869 Samuel D. Porter, Esq., 1889 
1869 General O. O. Howard, 1871 
1875 General O. O. Howard, 1883 
1869 M. McG. Dana, D.D., 1883 
1869 Rev. Edward L. Clark, 1878 
1869 J. E. Roy, D.D., 1870 
1869 G. F. Magoun, D.D., . 1883 
1869 Professor Charles Seecombe, 1871 
1870 Colonel C. G. Hammond, 1888 
1870 Edward Spalding, M.D., 1883 
1871 George B. Bacon, D.D., - 1876 
1871 David Ripley, Esq , 1880 
1871 William M. Barbour, D.D., 18838 
1871 Hou. Henry Wilson, 1876 
1871 Rev. W. L. Gage, 18838 
1871 A.S. Hatch, Esgq., 1883 
1871 J. H@ Fairchild, D.D., 1882 
1871 H. A. Stimson, D.D., 1883 
1871 J. W. Strong, D.D., 1880 
1871 Hon. W, A. Buckingham, 1874 
1871 Rev. George Thacher, LL.D., 1879 
1871 A. L. Stone, D.D., 1883 
1871 G. H. Atkinson, D.D., 1883 
1871 J. E. Rankin, D.D., 1884 
1872 Rev. H. W- Beecher, 1883 
1872 Douglas Putnam, Esq., 1883 
1872 A. L. Che@in, D.D., 1883 
1872 SS. D. Smith, Esq., 1883 
18738 Hon. E. P. Smith, 1876 
1873 Rev. H. M. Parsons, 1878 
1873 Peter Smith, Esq., _ 1880 
1873 Deacon John C. Whitin, 1882 
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Death or 


Election. ae Resignation. 
1874 Hon. J. B. Grinnell, 1883 
1874 W. Patton, D.D., 1879 
1875 Rev. William T. Carr, 1880 
1875 Rev. Horace Winslow, 1883 
1876 Sir Peter Coats, 1883 
1876 Henry Allon, D.D., 1883 
1876 William E. Whiting, Esq., 1882 
1876 J. M. Pinkerton, Esq., 1881 
1876 Daniel Hand, Esgq., 1883 
1878 A. L. Williston, Esq., 1881 
1878 A.F. Beard, D.D., 1883 
1878 Frederick Billings, Esq., 1883 
1878 Joseph Carpenter, Esq., 1883 
1879 Andrew Lester, Esq., 1880 
1879 E. A. Graves, Esq., 1883 
1879 E. P. Goodwin, D.D., 1883 
1879 C. L. Goodell, D.D., 1886 
1879 J. W. Scoville, Esq., 1883 
1879 E. W. Blatchford, Esq., 1883 
1879 C. D. Talcott, Esq., 1882 
1879 John K. McLean, D.D., 1883 
1879 Richard Cordlev, D.D., 1883 
1880 W. H. Willcox, D.D., 1883 
1880 G. B. Willcox, D.D., 1883 
1880 William M. Taylor, D.D., 1883 
1880 - Rev. George M. Boynton, 1883 
1880 E. B. Webb, D.D., 1883 
1880 Hon. C. I. Walker, 1883 
1880 A. H. Ross, D.D, 1883 
1881 L. T. Chamberlain, D-D., 1883 


1881 Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain, 1883 
1881 Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 

1881 Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr.,* 1883 
1883 A.J. F. Behrends, D.D. 

1884 D.0O. Mears, D.D. 

1886 Rev. Henry Hopkins. 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


1847 George Whipple, D.D., 1876 
1853 Rev. 8S. 8S. Jocelyn, 1868 
1864 M. E. Strieby, D.D. : 

1866 Rev. J. R. Shipherd; 1868 
1868 W. W. Patton, D.D., 1870 


Associate Corresponding Secretaries. 


1885 James Powell, D.Da 
1885 A. F. Beard, D.D.* 


Assistant Corresponding Secretary. 
1883 James Powell, D.D., 1885 
Recording Secretaries. 

1846 Rev. S. 8S. Jocelyn, 1853 


i Death or 

Election. Resignation. 
1853 Langdon S. Ward, Esq., 1854 
1854 Rev. Henry Belden, 1875 
1875 George Whipple, D.D., 1876 
1876 M. E. Strieby, D.D. 

Treasurers. 7 
1846 Lewis Tappan, Esq., 1865 
1866 Edgar Ketchum, Esq., 1879 
1879 H. W. Habbard, Esq. 


1865 
1876 


1848 
1857 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1859 
1865 
1850 
1862 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1885 


1846 
1846 
1846 
1863 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1856 
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Assistant Treasurers. 


William E. Whiting, Esq., 
H, W. Hubbard, Esq., 


Auditors. 
William E. Whiting, Esq., 
William E. Whiting, Esq., 
Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, 
Rev. Charles B. Ray, 
Anthony Lane, Esq., 
Anthony Lane, Esq., 
Anthony Lane, Esq., 
James O. Bennett, Esq., 
R. R. Graves, Esq., 
Wilmot Williams, Esq., 
S. V. White, Esq., 
Henry Parsons, Esq., 
Charles L. Mead, Esq., 
James T, Leavitt, Esq., 
M. F. Reading, Esq., 
William A. Nash, Esq., 
W. H. Rogers, Esq. 
Peter McCartee, Esq. 
Chas. P. Peirce. 


Executive Committee. 


Arthur Tappan, Esq., 

Rev. Theodore 8. Wright, 
Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, 
Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, 
Rev. Amos A. Phelps, 
Rev. Charles B. Ray, 

Rev. J. R. Johnson, 

Rev. S. E. Cornish, 
William H. Pillow, 
William E. Whiting, Esq., 
Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 
Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, 
Rev. Josiah Brewer, 

Rev. Edward Weed, 

Rev. Henry H. Garnet, 
Rev. Henry H. Garnet, 


1876 
1879 


1850 
1859 
1849 
1850 
1857 
1862 
1875 
1876 
1865 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1881 
1880 
1883 
1884 


1885 


1857 
1847 
1855 
1879 
1847 
1856 
1847 
1855 


- 1848 


1872 
1847 
1851 
1863 
1848 
1848 
1861 
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Election. 


1847 
1847 
1847 
1861 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1864 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1869 
1865 
1866 
1879 
1866 
1866 
1868 


William Harned, 

Rev. Sherlock Bristol, 
Anthony Lane, Esq., 
Anthony Lane, Esq., 
Thomas Ritter, M.D., 
J. O. Bennett, Esq., 

M. §S. Scudder, 

Rev. J. A. Paine, 

Rev. C. B. Dana, 

Rev. Henry Belden, 

J. R. Lee, M.D., 

D, M. Graham, D.D., 
D. M. Graham, D.D., 
Rev. J. N. Freeman, 
George H. White, Esq., 
William B. Brown, D.D., 
W. T. Dawley, 

Rev. Almon Underwood, 
Samuel Wilde, Esq., 
Alonzo 8. Ball, M.D., 
T. C. Fanning, Esq., 
Captain C. B. Wilder, 
Rev. John Lowrey, 

R. R. Graves, Esq., 
Rev. J. M. Holmes, 
Andrew Lester, Esq.., 
Thomas 8. Berry, Esq., 
Samuel Holmes, Esq. 
Rev. Sella Martin, 
Rev. 8. W. Magill, 
Cyrus Prindle, D.D., 
S. N. Davis, 

J. B. Beadle, Esq., 
Edgar Ketchum, Esq., 
Edgar Ketchum, Esq., 
M. E. Strieby, D.D., 
George Whipple, D.D., 
G. D. Pike, D.D\, 


Death or 
Resignation. 


1853 
1848 
1856 
1863 
1876 
1876 
1852 
1855 
1853 
1875 
1855 
1861 
1865 
1860 
1861 
1880 
1858 
1858 
1862 
1884 
1869 
1864 
1862 
1863 
1869 
1879 
1864 


1868 
1866 
1865 
1870 
1877 
1868 
1881 
1867 
1867 
1872 


13 


’ Death or 
Election. a Resignation. 
1868 Hon. KE. P. Smith, 1871 
1869 A. 8S. Barnes, Esq. 
1869 Rev. Martin L. Williston, 1872 
1869 G. B. Willcox, D.D., 1880 
1870 Rev. E. M. Cravath, 1872 
1870 H.M. Storrs, D.D., 1875 
1871 Washington Gladden, D.D., 1876 
1871 R.G. Hutchins, D.D., 1872 
1871 Stephen Ballard, Esq., 1872 
1871 General O. O. Howard, 1875 
1872 Edward Beecher, D.D., 1879 
1872 Rev. 8S. B. Halliday. 
1872 Dwight Johnson, Esq., 1874 
1875 General C. B. Fisk. 
1875 Charles L. Mead, Esq. 
1876 Rev. George M. Boynton, 1880 
1876 E. A. Graves, Esq., 1879 
1876 John H. Washburn, Esq. 
1877 A. P. Foster, D.D. 
1879 General C. T. Christensen, 1883 
1879 Charles A. Hull, Esq., 1884 
1879 William T. Pratt, Esq., 1881 
1879 J. A. Shoudy, Esq., 1881 
1880 H. L. Clapp, Esq., 1881 
1880 Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 1882 
1880 SS. 8S. Marples, Esq. 
1881 Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
1881 Franklin Fairbanks, Esq., 1883 
1881 William H. Ward, D.D. 
1881 A. L. Williston, Esq., 1883 
1883 J. R. Danforth, D.D. 
18838 Edward Hawes, D.D., 1884 
1883 Rev. By H. Virgin, 1885 
1883 J. L. Withrow, D.D. 1886 
1884 E. B. Monroe, Esq. 
1884 J. E. Rankin, D.D. 
1885 E. L. Champlin, Esq. 
1886 


J. W. Cooper, D.D. 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS 


ADDED DURING THE YEAR. 


Abbott, Austin, New York, N. Y. 
Abbott, Mrs. Emily P., Danvers, Mass. 
Adams. Charles A., Manchester, N. H. 

* Adlof, Marie, Prague, Austria. 

Aldrich, Eleanor. East Douglass, Mass. 
Allaben, Frank, Payson, Ill. 

Alvord, Mrs. John Abel, Southport, Conn. 
Ames, Mrs. E. M., Binghamton, ie oe 
Ament, Rev. W. au Medina, Ohio. 
Andrews. Ephraim’ M., Oswego, |. fie 


Andrews, Miss Fannie A., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Archibald, Rev. Andrew W.. Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Atkinson, ‘George L., Moline, Tl. 
Atwater, Miss Sarah C.. New Haven, Conn. 


Atwell, Miss Nellie E., Middlesex Village, Mass. 


Austin, Mrs. Berintha, Copenhagen, N. Y. 
Ayres, "Marshall, Jr., New York, SB 


Banfield Edith C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Banfield, Mamie C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Bard, Ellen M,, Ferrisburg, Vt. 

Barker, Mrs. E. N., Toledo, Iowa 

Barnes, Miss Esther A., Tallmadge, Ohio. 
Barrett, Edwin, Lenox, "Mass. 

Barrows, Rev. Wm. H.. Montana, Iowa. 
Bartlett, "Mrs. Mary A., Amesbury, Mass. 
Bartlett, Miss Mary J., Coolville, Ohio. 
Bass, Dea. James, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Bassett, J. Watson, Lee, Mass. 

Bates, Miss Gussie, Binghamton. N. Y. 
Bates, Levi M.., New York, N. 

Beach, Rev. S. $ Farragut Iowa. 

Beal, Abram S., Danvers, Mass. 

Beaman. Mrs. Ruth P.. Worcester, Mass. 
Beane, Miss Ellen W., Plymouth, Mass. 
Beard, Rev. A. F., D.D., New York, N. Y. 
Belden, Mrs. Abby J., East Providence, R. I. 
Bennett, Robert, Cambridge, Mass. 

Betts, Miss Emily A., Guilford, Conn. 
Bingham, James S., Winsted, Conn. 
Blackington, Miss Ada, Attleborough, Mags. 
Blackington, Miss Clara, Attleborough. Mass. 
Blackman, Rev. Wm. a, Nangatucg. Conn. 
Blaney, Mrs. Mary A.., Boston, Mép’ 

Blood, Lester W.., Medfield, Maes. 

Bliss Cornelius N.. New York, N. Y. 
Bliss, Mrs. Everett B., Attleborough, Mass. 
Bliss, Theodore F., Chicago, Til. 

Bliss, Mrs. Zeba F., Taunton, Mass. 

Bond Mrs. Celestia P., Union City. Mich. 
Boothby. Charlies E.., Cumberland Mills. Me. 
Borden, Matthew. C. D., New York, N. Y. 
Bordwell. Mrs. Eliza, Olivet, Mich. 
Bosworth, Rev. E. I., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Boutelle, N. C., North Leomins'er, Mass. 
Boysaw. Edward F., Newton, Mass. 

Brace, Miss Emily, Hartfor@ Conn. ™ 
Brackett, Frederick H., NO&¥th Haven, Conn. 
Bradley, Edward A., Lee, Mass. 

Bradley, Miss Helen M., Southport, Conn. 
Bradley, Mrs. Susan C., Gotiage City, Mass. 
Bragdon, Miss Sadie H , Wells, Me. 
Brayton, Mrs. Susan C., ‘Brockton, Masa. 
Brewer. Elliot F., Glaston{ ry, Conn. 
Brickett, Henry W., Conc@va, N. H. 
Bridge, Mrs. Robert. Whitewater, Wis. 
Brooks, Miss Mary Ella, Brockton, Mass. 
Brown, Emma M., Waltham, Mass. 

Brown, Elisha R., Dover, N. H. 

Brown, George H., Cambridge, Mass. 


Brown, Mrs. ‘Herbert S., Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


* Deceased, August, 1886. 


Brown, Rev. Israel, Malden, II. 

Brown, Mrs. James T.. Britnfield, Mass. 
Bryant, Rev. 8. O., Olivet. Mich. 

Buck, Miss C. Frances, Wilmington, Mass. 
Buck, J. P., Millbury, Mass. 

Buck, Miss ‘Lottie S.. Wilmington, Mass. 
Bucknan, Mrs. Josie M.. New Ipswich, N. H. 
Burgess, "Mrs. Mary A.., Osw ego, N. Y. 
Burrell, ‘Mrs. Caroline M.. Brockton, Mass. 
Bush, Dea. Daniel S., Whitewater, Wis. 
Buttrick, Ernest G., Lowell, Mass. 


Campbell, Charles A., Chelsea. Mass. 
Carley, Ira Merrill, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Carr, Nathaniel, Cambridge, Mass. 
Carruthers, Fred. F., Painsville, Ohio. 
Cary, Barzillai, Brockton, Mass. 

Cary, Nathan S., Brockton, Mass. 

Case, Edward B., Chicago, III. 

Chany, William H., Waverly, Mags. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Lucy J., Colambus, Ohio. 
Chapin, Samuel A., Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Chase, Hazen M.., Hav ernill, Mass. 

Childs, S. Austin, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Clapp, Albert Francis, Stoughton Mass. 
Clapp, Ellery Pierce, Stonghton, Mass. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Grover, Washington, D. C. 
Clifford, Walter E., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Cluse, Isaac O., Round Hill, Conn. 

Close, Dea. John F., Round Hill, Conn. 

C offin, John W.., Cherryfield, Me. 

Collin, Rev Quincy J., Smyrna, N. Y. 
Crawford, Rev. William, D.D., Sparta. Wis. 
Crooks, Miss Lilla, Medway Village, Mass. 
Crosby, Miss Ada E., Milford, N. H. 

Cuff, Daniel B.. Haverhill, Mass. 

Cumine, Mrs. Fannie, Atwater, Ohio. 
Curtis, Mrs. Mary G., Brockton, Mass. 


Dana, Miss Anna J., Manchester, N. H. 
Davis, David L., Gloucester, Mass. 

Davi is, William a. Gloucester, Mass. 
Day, Arthur H., Glencoe, Til. 

Dean, Abiathar’ W., Taunton, Mass. 
Deans, John, Danbury, Conn. 
Dearborn, George L., Newmarket, N. H. 
Delano, Edward F., Taunton, Mass. 
Delano, H. O.. Merrimac, Mass. 
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SERMON. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER McCKENzIE, D.D. 


Matthew xxv. 34, 35, 36—‘“ Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world : for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked,and ye clothed me: I 
was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 


When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels 
with Him, then shall He sit on the throne of his glory ; and before Him 
shall be gathered all the nations ; and He shall separate them one from 
another. Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father. 

Into these sublime and impressive scenes are set so simple things as 
giving bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty. The common 
charities of life have an essential part in that decisive and divisive day. 
The sanctions of eternity are upon them. We have been reluctant to 
give to the words which thus exalt the bread and the cup their full signifi- 
cance. It has been a precious and stimulating thought, that what is done 
to one of the least of his brethren is done unto the Lord and remembered 
by Him. ‘“ Inasmuch” has been an inspiring word. Yet we have not 
been ready to give to these simple acts the importance which is here 
ascribed to them in their relation to our character and our destiny. It 
has seemed to be an undue exaltation of small things ; an enlargement 
of works at the possible expense of faith; an elevation of the temporal 
and physical into the domain of the spiritual and eternal. The teaching 
has seemed unlike thegrest of the Gospel with its instruction and 
demands. But the pa eige stands, with all its profound assurance, in 
the solemn words of the King and the Judge, the Redeemer and Saviour. 

One would think that while we are looking so anxiously into the future, 
and asking of the realities which are awaiting us, we should eagerly grasp 
and firmly retain a truth so plain as this, whose words and symbols are 
so easily received and taken into our life. The thought of our time has 
brought the day of-judgment once more into prominence and given to it 
its own place. 114hAl1 be well if we are also led to observe with steadfast 
vision the words and deeds which belong in the day. 

We should see the importance of the acts which are named and of the 
spirit from whichgthey spring. We must intelligently mark that this 
account of the day when the Son of man shall come with his angels is a 
portion of the Gospel, and is to be regarded in its vital union with all 
other portions. The Gospel shows us the incarnation of God for the 
redemption of men. It téaches the divine grace and offers eternal life. 
It demands our repentance. It declares that we must. be born again and 
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from above. It calls for our belief on the only beggéten Son of God. It 
requires the keeping of hiscommandments. It presefits the Holv Spirit, 
the divine indwelling. It asks the open confession of Christ and prom- 
ises his confession before his Father and the angels. In adoration and 
prayer, in thankfulness and love, we are meditating upon these high 
truths, and thus are borne on to the day of the Lord’s return, when He 
sits upon the throne of his glory. Then not one of all these truths is 
mentioned. But we who for the first time listen to his voice hear Him 
sav, “‘ Come, ye blessed: for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink.’’ 
(“This is not another gospel. It is the truth which the Lord taught, 
which his apostles have carried through the world. Here it is presented 
in its results. The acts which are commended are parts of the life to 
which men have been summoned. The ‘‘ blessed of my Father’* are 
those to whom has been given the grace which is in Christ Jesus. Hear- 
ing his words, they have not selected those which they will believe and 
left the rest ; chosen the deeds which they will do, leaving others undone. 
They have come into a large belief and obedience, and these things are 
included in it. They are the fruitage of the spirit of obedience and 
faith. Repentance has brought them away from a selfish life. Conver- 
sion and regeneration have brought them into a life of charity. Faith 
has held them to the deeds of goodness and mercy which are required by 
Him in whom they trust. The Spirit of God has inspired them for use- 
fulness ‘‘ for the sake of the Name.’’ The intelligent hearer connects the 
deeds with the heart and life ; as one who considers the flower, that he 
may know it and be able to have others like it, marks its connection with 
the plant from which it has sprung, and with the seed from which the 
plant has grown, and with the heavens which have given the sun and 
rain that there might be the flower, and the —— has imparted its 
vital forces. Only thus is the flower known. *Acts of charity are not 
more independent. ‘They belong to the plant andthe seed, to the heaven 
and the earth ; to the heart and life of man, to God who is above, and 
to all which nourishes the soul. If there are no such deeds, then so far 
the spirit has failed to be true to itself and its Maker. ‘The branch which 
bears fruit is the branch which is preserved and®* taken into greater 
service. Faith without works is dead. a to the life. 
The works are taken as the expression of the life. ‘Tie vine represents 
the fruit which it promises and yields. The fruit represents the vine 
whose life it has received. This fruitage proves that there was this vine. 
It is in accordance with the divine nature and its ay’ that the deeds 
which have the final approval should be wrought of*the men who are 
approved. The life of Christ is their life. That He imparts of his own 
nature to men is a primal truth. When thle love which He is enters into 
aman, it must continue to work asit has done. It has not changed its 
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character by cominggmto a human heart. There is but one incarnation. 
There is but one J#sus of Nazareth. But the spirit which was in Jesus 
enters another Nazarene, and remains the same spirit. ‘That Christ is in 
every believing heart, and every Christian heart in Him, is the mystic 
and blessed truth in which we have our being as his disciples.) When 
this love is-in us it must be what it has always been. ‘The life of Christ, 
then, according to our measure, will be repeated by us. It cannot mean 
less than this, that we are ‘‘ partakers of the divine nature.” ‘* Verily, 
verily, I say unte you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than these shall he do.’’ 

Our Lord when He was here, the love which He is, the love which 
dwells in men, gave bread to the hungry and water to those who were 
athirst. He took the sorrows and sicknesses of the world. The prophecy 
which He read in the synagogue at Nazareth He changed into his own 
biography. ‘The poor heard good tidings, and the captives were released. 
The blind received their sight, and the bruised were set at liberty. His 
way was marked by mercies. The witness to his Messiahship was in the 
things which men heard and saw. These were more than a witness. 
His works were more than miracles, acts at which men must wonder. 
They were the natural working of his nature, the first-fruits of the 
larger deliverance which He brought into the world. Works like these 
belong with that nature when it is in another. He held men to Himself 
and shared his life with them. ‘They were to minister to others ‘* even 
as’’ He came to minister. As He was sent into the world, ‘* even so’’ 
did He send his followers into the world, calling them, not servants, 
but friends, saying, ‘‘ My Father and your Father.’’ ‘‘ Even as’’ and 
‘* even so’’ are coronation words, giving commission, inspiration, recog- 
nition. It is enough for the disciple to be as his Master. In the 
Master’s thought it is mot too much. ‘“‘I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches.’’ ‘‘ Becausg“live, ye shall live.” 

We are to notice the gmportance of the acts which have their place in 
the day of God which is to come. We are to notice, also,. that the 
natural ability to do these deeds is given to us when we receive the Christ, 
the Saviour and Lord. We must notice, further, that these deeds are to 
be done here, for ®& is here that men are hungry and thirsty. The 
judgment draws pe’ meanmg from the life which has preceded it. No 
new thing is creatéd, no new principle is declared. The books are not 
written then, butvare then opened. It is upon this present time that our 
thoughts are to be fixed. We feel the encouragement of the future, but 
we are to use it ng” «60s Our minds go forward beyond the bounds of these 
years ; we listen reverently to the prophetic voices ; we generously inter- 
pret the silence of the oracles ; we confess to ourselves that we know not 
all the purposes of God and cannot define the plans of his eternity ; our 
hope rests in his mercy ; our love clings to his cross. But our duty we 
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know. To consider that is more pressing than meditation upon destiny. 
To perform it is of higher moment than to range the4ncounted centuries, 
The emphatic word is Now—the now of duty and of grace. We cannot 
conceive the solemnity of the endless years. We must feel the solemnity 
of to-day. This we know when we lift our eyes to ‘‘ the throne of his 
glory.’’ Here, now, men are in need, and here plenty is in our hands. 

This truth of the present importance, the eternal importance, of these 
deeds of love is many times set before us, and this, also, that they belong 
here, in this world. Before the bridegroom comes the virgins must 
have their lamps trimmed and lighted, and their oil in their vessels. 
Before the Master returns the servants must have used their talents and 
gained the interest. Jehovah declared by his prophet that He would 
have men deal their bread to the hungry, and bring the poor who were 
cast out to their house. ‘* Then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing.’’ St. James taught that there is no profit in words of peace when a 
brother or sister is in need of food and none is given. Ifa man say he 
hath faith, but have not works, ‘‘ Can that faith save him’’? ‘“ Pure 
religion and undefiled ’’ stands in its old definition. St. John taught 
that the love of God doth not abide in one who ‘‘ hath the world’s goods, 
and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion from 
him.”’ St. Paul taught that faith, hope, and love abide, ‘‘and the 
greatest of these is love.’ 

We are bidden when we pray for our daily bread to say, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come’’—the Father’s kingdom to his children. When it comes it will 
be here. We look for it beyond ‘‘ the splendid stars.” Beyond the 
clouds we see ‘‘ the glimmering verge of heaven,’’ ‘‘ the columns of the 
heavenly palaces.’’ We need not look so far. The man who stood on 
Patmos and gazed into the excellent glory has written this: ‘‘ I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out ofheaven from God.’”’ “I 
heard a voice out of the throne saying, Behold}¥the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He shall dwell with them, and {hey shall be his people, 
and God Himself shall be with them, and be their God: and He shall 
wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no more; 
neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more; the 
first things are passed away.”’ Are we able to read this which is written ? 
Are we looking for the city which shall descend andigYe tabernacle which 
shall be among men? ‘‘ They shall hunger no mort acitionn thirst any 
more.’?’ When we remove hunger and thirst from, men, so far the 
kingdom of God has come to them. Our simple act has this lofty mean- 
ing. The benediction is upon it, and the sanctionggf the coming day. 
On the confines of eternity the deed of charity is in it¥ place. 

These acts of kindness and love are the basis for works of a higher 
character. Our usefulness is not restricted to such deeds as these. We 
can give gifts which are more necessary, and whose virtue is of longer 
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continuance. WhegasHoly &cripture would describe the better gifts it 
calls them by the ames of these. Jesus is the Bread of life. He gives 
the living water. He will receive the stranger into his Father’s house. 
He provides the garment for the wedding feast of the king’s son. He 
comes as a Physician to those who are sick, When He makes men free, 
they are free indeed. His work was spiritual. He redeemed the souls 
of men. Yet He was also the Resurrection. He cared for men in all 
their wants, not overlooking the lesser, not forgetting the greater. This 
we are to do. This the spirit which was in Him is to do, now that it is 
in us, The work is to be liberal and thorough. When I find a man, 
when I am found by a man who is thirsty, I am to give him drink. But 
when I do this, I must tell him of the living water. For the same rea- 
son which made me give the first eup I must give the second. ‘Thedivine 
requirement, the divine nature in me, the human need and human pity 
forbid the limiting of my charity, incite me to the full indulgence of my 
love. Therefore I say, ‘‘ My friend, here is water ; drink of it. Drink, 
too, of the living water.’’ This will not take his time, for he can hear 
me while he is drinking. It will not take my time, for I can tell it 
while I am waiting for my cup. 

We cannot feel deeply enough the necessities which are upon men, by 
reason of their guilt. We cannot too earnestly point them to.the Lamb 
of God, or pray them to be reconciled to God. But we must remember 
that in our Lord’s announcement of the great day, the piece of bread 
and the cup of water are the things which are named. While I think 
seriously upon the eternity of those who are thirsty, I am obliged to 
observe their to-day. By the very solemnities of their future are their 
present needs made more evident. I hear the voice from the throne, “‘ I 
was an hungred ; [I was thirsty.”” The earliest movement of his nature 
in me prompts the — want which eries out for my help. [ 
must give the cup if I. ‘fh to get a hearing for the word whieh I long to 
speak, It would be fé@y to offer a man the truth when he is erying for 
water. Christ did not so. He fed the hungry and then He taught 
them. ‘T’he word followed’ the work which had prepared the way for it. 
The miracle furnished the language of the teaching. The two belonged 
in one purpose and_ig one force. 

The commendathth of the word by the cup is natural and evident. 
Men believe in ore who has helped them. Should not this be their 
reasoning? ‘They are not unreasonable when they ask water of men who 
come to them, or stand before them, in the name of Christ. ‘Fhe Gospel 
which leaves out t§@ cup is not the Gospel which He gave, which He is. 
Men will judge the vine by its fruit. When they do it, they are right. 
If they know the Scripture, they can give proof-texts for their doctrine 
and demand. Men have turned away from the forms of religion, and 
refused to hear its words, and have seen God, the divine love and help, in 
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men and women who have ministered to them as Jgsus would have done, 
and in his name. A woman, “ for the sake of ho Wn. drew some of 
the outcast and despised of the great city to her beautiful country home, 
and let them see the sky, and rest on the green grass, and sit under the 
old elms. One of the helpless, hopeless, thus answered her charity : 
‘Christ told you to do this. You never would have thought of it your- 
self.’*’ Could the trees which Christ had planted, or the flowers He had 
made fragrant, have found a worthier use than through human love thus 
to testify of Him? ‘The heavens do declare his glory. So do the char- 
ities of the hearts which love Him. He taught that we should let our 
light so shine before men that they will see our good works, see them and 
be blessed in them, and give the glory to Him whose children we are, 
whose love is our inheritance and our life. 

While I live would I preach the Gospel of God’s love to the sinful who 
are athirst and the thirsty who are sinful, carrying to them the riches of 
his grace, the full Gospel of the cup and the cross. For | know that I 
shall hear Him say, ‘‘ I] was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink.’’ I can hear it even now. 

Our best visions of the heaven which is beyond the world are after this 
pattern. It means little to us to think of a jasper wall glistening with 
chalcedony and chrysolite, sapphire and emerald, with gates of pearl, and 
a street of gold. But the city where perfect love abides and reigns, that 
we can comprehend. Through the love of earth, which sanctifies human 
life and witnesses to the love which is divine; the love which between 
Jerusalem and Jericho ministered to.a stranger, and at Bethany poured. 
from the alabaster cruse the costly spikenard ; the love which gives its 
bread to the hungry and its cup to the thirsty ; the love which sees in 
every mana brother, and blesses him in the Father’s name; the love 
which goes on to the day when the Son of mp shall come in the clouds 
of heaven ; through this we can look upward¥and see what heaven will 
be. The throne of the King and the Saviour stagds at its open door, and 
we look through the brightness into the glory. The welcome to heaven 
is in the language of the earth, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father. I 
was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink.’’ ‘To life is given this marvellous uplifting? Eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, what is prepared for those aes Him. Yet we 
need not be surprised when we find that earthly chafities have heavenly 
recognition. In the strength of the assurance we may*go for many days, 
till He appear. | | 

This is the missionary spirit and method. It re and com- 
plete. It sets a large estimate on the common things Of life. It feels the 
importance of the simplest charities and their grandeur as they stand in 
the Gospel. It lives and works in this world and this day. It strives to 
bring in the kingdom for which it prays. It holds the future, and the 
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present in its purporsw It carries the two cups, of water and the water 
of life, and it offersMhem nowand here. There are more gifts than those 
which are named by our Lord. Yet the six things which belong in the 
judgment as He presents it cover most of the pressing wants of men. If 


they have bread enough and water enough ; if they have homes and rai- 
ment ; if they are in good health and are at liberty, they are well fur- 
nished for useful and honorable lives. But these blessings are to be 
extended. It is necessary and it is required. The mind is to have meat 
and drink ; is to receive friendship and clothing ; to be well and free. 
Then is the man furnished for the larger life. Extend these terms to the 
spirit of man, as we are bound todo. The soul must have bread and 
water, home and raiment, health and liberty. Then is the man fully 
equipped for all which it is given to him todo. Wecan carry all these 
things to him, from the least to the greatest of them. We can meet men 
in their physical wants. We can teach them, that they may care for 
themselves intelligently and be of service tothe community. We can 
give them a fair chance in the world, and can bring to them the kingdom 
of heaven. There are multitudes who need all these things, and we have 
riches in abundance. Our sympathies are quick, our humanity is deep, 
and we are Christ’s disciples. Why, then, are we not more lavishly 
giving of our plenty? Why does the cry of the hungry rise unceasingly 
and enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, to whose day we are 
hastening? Is it not because we have all good things in so great ubun- 
dance? We are so rich, so wise and strong, so happy and hopeful, that 
we forget the hungry throngs who are about us. Our corn has grown 
higher than our heads, and stands in close ranks, shutting us in, so. 
that we do not see through it, or see over it, to the famishing who are on 
the other side. What if we break off the willing ears, and, lading our- 
selves with them, press € way through the tall stalks, which bend in 
obeisance before our che -y, and carry the bread where men will eat and 
hive! Through the rus#ing of the grain in this October air hear ye not 
the voice, ‘‘ | was an hungred, and ye gave me meat’’? If we cannot 
all readily leave our fields, we have those who will take our bread and 
pass it on to the hungry. This, simply this, is the mission of the Asso- 
ciation which has no§ called us together. It needs nothing for itself. 
It reaches out its hgifis that’we may lay our bread upon them ; then will 
it carry our bread to those who are hungry. It speaks to us of them, 
and, not resting a$ it tells its errand, it holds out its hands. We can 
make this a Sabbategif we will pluck our ears of corn. We can renew 
the miracles, and f the multitudes, and make men see Him in whose 
hands 


“ Five barley loaves and fishes two 
A feast for many thousands grew.” 


They tell us, these messengers of ours, of the hungry and the thirsty. 
Out between the seas stretches the Dark Continent. Its millions of men 
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_ are the children of our Father, and our Savidur diggfor them, and they 
know it not. We have brought from their shores, @nwilling captives, 
who have toiled, suffered, died our slaves. It is a terrible record. The 
course of liberty has made them free. The men stand by our side at the 
ballot-box. They are poor, untaught, hungry, naked, sick, imprisoned 
still. They serve in the cities in the humblest callings. They gather in 
their villages, covet a little land, struggle against all chances, and cry for 
succor. Centuries of darkness, years of bondage, have left their mark 
upon them. Yet it is wonderful what they have done in these few days 
of liberty. Five million acres of land are theirs. They bring from their 
narrow grounds three million bales of cotton in a year. They have a 
hundred papers which they edit and manage. A million black scholars 
turn their dark faces up to twenty thousand black faces seeking for light. 
They are dreadfully hungry, dreadfully thirsty, these seven millions of 
God’s children. I think there is nothing in history which matches their 
advance from so deep a depth to the creditable height where they are 
waiting and praying. Their piteous cry and more piteous despair are 
heard in the rustling of our grain. They are very hungry, and our corn 
is higher than our heads. They want bread, books, teachers ; they want 
intelligence, manhood, religion. With so much to reward us for the 
little we have given, there is more employment for our larger gifts. They 
appeal to our humanity, to our justice, to our patriotism, to our respect 
for. honest effort and manly ambition, to our piety. They appeal to the 
day and the voice, ‘‘I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat.’’ They 
need to be told of the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world. They need to be made ready for eternity. Yes, and they need 
bread, and all for which it stands—the bread from heaven and the bread 
from our fields. ‘These messengers of ours have wrought bravely, passing 
onour grain. Their schools are among the or art of our land. Of 
our wisest and our best have we given, that th€se children of the Father 
might be taught. A day at Hampton is inspiratfn for a year. How he 
has stood who has made the place! His tall, lithe, sinewy form ; the 
energy of his restless brain; the humanity’ of his great heart; the 
accumulated force of his being—all this we have seen and felt. We 
watched him as he towered above us. We stood with folded arms, 
amazed that one man could carry the burdeti of Io He never com- 
plained, but, loaded with the grain he had pluckec&from many fields, 
he made his way down among the hungry who had learned to watch for 
him. He faltered not, but fell. Slowly he rises fw. I do not know 
that we can make light the work of such a man.“\gBut a part of the 
burden which he has carried we can carry. We can béar out blessings of 
our own. ‘The same summons reaches us. The same want lies at our 
door. The same blessing awaits our willingness: ‘‘ 1 was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat.”’ Many paths open among the needy. Let us 
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move on. Fill up 4§mr arms from your own fields. Join the goodly 
company of them opens the Master’s name. Let us move on. 


Once there lived.where we are resting a race of red-faced men. They 
were native to the soil. Their homes were in the woods which stood on 
this ground. They planted these fields and guided their boats along these 
streams. Then our fatherscame. They thought to teach the tribes they 
found, that they might know their Maker and their Saviour. It was not 
long, and ruder manners prevailed. ‘The natives receded before the 
strangers. Further and further were they forced toward the setting sun. 
They have no place of which they can be sure. Torn from their own 
life, they have found no other. Hard has life become to them. Dark is 
the story of the wrongs they haveendured and returned, At last, after so 
long a time, we have learned to know them ; to remember who they are ; 
to mark their wants ; to regard their rights and listen to their appeal for 
the charities which are their due. Are we not debtors to the Indians? 
We have begun to care for them. The Government recognizes them. 
Hampton and Carlisle receive the red-faced youth to teach them manhood 
and womanhood. Some have gone out to them to help them in their 
homes. Here and there churches and schools are pointing out to them 
what they piteously call ‘‘ the white man’s road.’’ The song of Israel is 
heard again, ‘‘ Spring up, Q well; sing ye unto it.’’ They drink of ‘‘ the 
brook in the way,” and therefore do they ‘‘ lift up the head.’’ But they 
are so thirsty! Rosa Bearface and Frances Whitecow stand in the door 
of the ‘‘ little white school-house with a belfry,’’ and hold out their cups 
of water. ‘‘ What are these among so many?’’ Through our fields, 
watering our tall, thick grain, run the deep rivers—water and living 
water. Who will not fill his cup, his hands, and give drink to the 
perishing? It wasan entreaty we can hear but once ; the plea of a brave 
who had come from the #fe of his camp, and, fastening his eager eyes 
upon the face of a Chy “an, begged with trembling lips, ‘‘ You know 
about that man come doin from heaven to be kind to people? I hope you 
kind to us.”’ He heard it who stood above the pool of Siloam, and cried, 
‘‘ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.’’ He heard it 
_ who will come in the clouds of heaven, and sit upon the throne of his 
glory, and we shall he&r him say, ‘‘ I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink.” 

Brethren, this isfhe service to which we are appointed. It is not 
our work for which€we ask approval and ablessing. It is the Redeemer’s 
work which He hat’left to us. Never was there a more sacred trust than 
He committed to tahands of men when He ascended from Olivet. If 
He were here no pba go down among the hungry, He would go out 
among the thirsty,%and help them every one. Is He not here? Is it not 
his name you bear, his love which moves within you, his strength which 
waits upon your will? Will you not go forth for Him and to Him? 


‘* That radiant Friend who walked beside you yesterday.’’ 
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We are only wise and good and strong wheh our Ka is lived by the faith 


of Him who loved us and gave Himself for us. e island of classic 
story was borne on the waters of the Aigean, eastward’and westward, and 
up and down the sea. It had no honor and no use. Jove fastened it 
with chains of adamant; then temples rose upon it. Its oraeles were 
sacred, its festivals renowned. Kings and priests were its rulers. It was 
the treasure-house of the States of Greece, and against the Persian invader 
its unwalled towns were secure, guarded by theirsanctity. Our life means 
little, achieves little till the divine Master and Saviour holds it in its 
place ; holds it to his intent, his compassion, his redemption. Then will 
its virtues flourish. Its affections, no longer floating sentiment, will be 
the gracious forees of beneficence. Its way and work will be made up 
‘* after the power of an endless life.”” The world will know his presence 
knowing ours. Our steady steps will bear us on to his day of blessing. 
Our patient ear, listening for the cries of men, will cateh the still, small 
voice from off the throne. Men will be blessed of Him. Men will be- 
lieve in Him because they see Him, know Him. They will tread the 
earth He trod and think of Him. Their glad confession shall be of his 
name and of his love. 


“It was as if the Christ 
Had been drawn down from heaven to track us home, 
And any of the footsteps following us 
Might have been His.” 
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STATISTICS FOR 1886. 


Snpmbuiea:— Ee the South: . In District of Colaindia, 1; Virginia, 1 ; ‘North: Caro-. 
“Jina, 15; South Carolina, re Georgia, 16; Kentucky, 13; Tennesses, 7; Alabama, 18; 
Florida, 1; Kansas, 3; Arkansas, 2; Louisiana, 19; Mississippi, 1; Texas, 9: Among . 
the lutions : 5, “Total, 129,” - ate a 


INSTYTUTIONS FOUNDED, FOSTERED OR SUSTAINED IN. THE SourH. - Chptoned 
Talladega; Ala,; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn. ; ‘Toulagoo, Miss:;' New-~ Orleans, .La.; 
and ‘Austin, Tex. —6," Graded or. Normal Schools: Wilmington, N. C, ; Charleston, 
Greenwood, S.. C.; Savannah, Macon, Atlanta; McIntosh, Thomasville, Ga.; Mobile; 
 Agbeus, Alay; Nom pité, Jonesboro, Tenn.;.° Williamsburg, Lexington, Ky:—14. , Otter : 
Spheolen ‘33. ° Total,53. . 

. TEACHERS, “MisstoNARIES AND ASSISTANTS. —At the South, 336; among the 
Chinese, 34; among the Indians; 56. Total, 426. STUDENTS.—In theology, 118; in-law; 
78; in college course, 53°; in other studies; 8,504; among the Chinese; 1,279; ‘among the 
Indians, 685. Total, 10; Wis Scholars taught by former pupils of our schools, estimated 
at 200,000. e- eh oa a3 


: WANTS: 
1. A steady INCREASE of regular income tes bean pace with the. growing work. This 


increase can only be reached by. ee sch and larger contributions from the churches, the- 


feeble as welt as the Birong: 


“Rpprnonar BurLbrnes:for our higher éducationat iferivations, to acegmmodate 3 
sh ti inereasing number of students; MEETING HovsEs for the new churches we are organ-. 


jaing ; MORE, MINISTERS, cultured ‘and pious, for these 


3) HELP. FOR YOUNG MEN, to be ed weated 448 ‘Tin id .teachers here and miss- 
_jonaries.to Africaa pressing want, es 
o: | 
4, FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIAL DerarTMEnTs—to ‘Mureliase farm implements, plows, 
harrows .and cultivators; to erect. shops. and furnish tools and materials for instruction © 
and-_use. in the mechanic’ arts, for carpenters; blacksmiths, “tin-men, harness.and: shoe- 


makers ; and to supply the girls’ iudantefet rooms with: sew knitting material. 
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AMERICAN. MISSION 4RY. 


This magazine will be sent, gratuitously, if desired, to issionaries of the Asso- 
ciation ‘to Life Members: to all clergymen who take-up @lections for the Asso-- 
“ciation; to. Superintendents of Sabbath-schools ; to College Libraries; to Theological 
Seminaries ; to Societies of Inquiry on Missions ; - and to every donor who does not prefer... 
' tortake it ds ‘a- subscriber, and~ contributes se a your not léss than: v five dollars, Sub-.. : 


~~ @cription price, 50 .cents. i Eo se wm 
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56 Reade ‘Siree , New. ¥ork-Gity*; letters for the. Bureau 


e of Wonas | War: to Miss Dd: E. Emerson, ht the. mew York Office. 
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to the ade cake dspactitids aii 40: the ‘AscuRre AN MrsstONaRY should be. 


“DONATIONS aN D SUBSCRIPTIONS - 


a9 be emt.t6 i. Ww. ‘Hubbard, -Esq:, Treasurer, 56 Reade Stscen’ New York.; Rev: 
add worth, ‘D i: 21 Cong't ce Boston,’ Mass. ; - Rew: Jos. E; Fey, Dp: D., : 
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to give fall: name, ° Sf m : jeeBedan sated ASSOCIATION.’ “$ The following * 
Ae etd may be used: {> : “ Se 2 ihe site et 
pee | ArH. to. may: éxeeator (or samoubanhy the suth of= dollars, <in trust, to pay. 
ne-6 | days i? rn my’ dgcense, to the person ‘who; when: the-same is payable, 
i aes ian (Phe “Aniericaw Missionary. Association,’ “New York City, to 
*be-applied under. i Action of. she Exeentive Committee of that, Aysociation to its. 
 Dsiinble uses and} SOs Shag s 8. = 6 eS . Spiele Teeny Saas 


oe will. should: be Wied by. es witnesses a some: ‘States he are required” 
aw other. . States ‘only t- “who should write against their names their planéa.of “"Fesi- <}. 
i es in cities, ah’ ‘street, ‘aud number). The following’ form ‘of attestation - will | : 
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Shall We Have a Connecticut Industrial Sch 


FOR 


COLORED GIRLS IN GEORGIA? 


To the Ladies of the Congregational Churches in Connecticus : 


A ladv member of the Second Congregational Church of Water- 
bury, Conn., offers to give the American Missionary Association a 
piece of property containing about three acres of land, on which 
stands a hotel building nearly new, in the town of Quitman, county 
seat of Brooks Co., Georgia, if the A. M. A. will take it and use it 
as a school for colored youth. The property is in fine condition 
and worth about $10,000. Quitman is on the line of the Savannah, 
Florida & Western Railway. In the region that this school would 
benefit are about 75,000 colored people. Outside of the meagre 
and poorly-equipped district schools, kept open only about three 
months of the year, the colored people have no educational 
facilities. : 

To alter the hotel building so as to make it suitable for school 
purposes will cost about $1,o0o0o. This amount the ladies of the 
First and Second Congregational churches of Waterbury have 
agreed to furnish, if the school be undertaken. 

But now comes the difficulty. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has on hand a work that calls for all its funds. The 
Executive Committee are unwilling to assume this additional 
responsibility, and yet they feel it would be a serious mistake not 
to accept this generous offer. They hesitate to say yes, yet dare 
not say zo. The necessity for the school is most pressing; but 
how to furnish the funds for current expenses is most perplexing. 


THIS IS OUR PROPOSITION : 


If through our Bureau of Woman’s Work the funds requisite can 
be raised, we can see our way clear to accept the gift and inaugu- 
rate the work. Let the ladies of the Congregational churches of 
Connecticut take this school and support it as their own, to be 
known as the Connecticut Industrial School for Colored Girls in 
Georgia. Neither the A. M. A. nor any other missionary organi- 
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zation has in the South a school exclusively for colored girls. 
There ought to be many such schools. Of all girls in the country, 
the colored girls need the training of such an industrial institution. 
They have no training whatever in their homes. Indeed, poor 
creatures, they can hardly be said to have any homes. 

We have made calculation of what would be required from the 
Congregational ladies in Connecticut to carry this school, and we 
find that the ladies of your church would be called to furnish 
$ 

Will you give us this amount in order to justify our accept- 
ance of the generous offer of this lady, so heartily supported 
by her Congregational sisters in Waterbury? All that we ask now 
is your pledge. You will have a whole year, beginning with this 
date, in which to raise it. Only assure us that we can rely upon 
you for the amount, and our Executive Committee will accept the 
trust and go to work at once to get things in readiness, and begin 
the school in charge of tried and experienced missionary teachers. 

One word more. We are aware that there has been lately 
organized in Connecticut a ‘*‘ Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Society.” 
Where the ladies of any church are auxiliary to that society, the 
money raised can be sent to the Domestic Society, with the request 
that it be forwarded to the American Missionary Association, to be 
used in support of the Connecticut Industrial School for Colored 
Girls in Georgia. ‘This proposition, as you see, therefore, does not 
interfere in any way, but, on the contrary, is a help to the local 
society, in that it offers a definite plan for a definite object. 

If you approve this plan, let the pledge for the amount specified 
be made, and send notice of the fact to Miss D. E. Emerson, 
Secretary Woman’s Bureau, 56 Reade street, New York. 

Hoping to receive your co-operation, that we may be warranted 
in entering this new field of labor Providentially opened, we are, 
Very cordially yours, 

M. E. STRIEBY. 
JAMES POWELL. 


Auto: (184 miles from Tougaloo) Jefferson 
Davis Highway from Jackson, Miss. 


Inquire of Congregational pastors in New 
Orleans, La. 


Tillotson Woman’s College, Austin, Tex. 

Train: Southern Pacific to Austin. 

Auto: (590 miles from New Orleans) Old 
Spanish Trail to Houston, Route 6 to Austin. 


Inquire for the Congregational pastor as 
vou pass through Thibodeaux and Abbeville, 
La., and Beaumont and Houston, Tex. 


ROUTE III 


GOING SOUTH VIA CINCINNATI TO NEW 
ORLEANS OR FLORIDA 


You Are Invited to Visit 


Ccommunity Center, Lexington, Ky. 548 
Georgetown St. 

Train: Louisville & Nashville from Cincin- 
nati. 

Auto: (85 miles from Cincinnati) Dixie 
Highway. 


“Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Train: Louisville & Nashville R. R. from 
Cincinnati. 

Auto: (44 miles from Lexington) Dixie 
Highway. 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

Train: Louisville & Nashville to Nashville; 
Tennessee Central to Crossville, 10 miles by 
road. 

Auto: (226 miles from Berea) Dixie High- 
way to Clinton and Rockwood, west 28 
miles to Crossville. 

“Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Train: Tennessee Central from Crossville. 

Auto: (103 miles from Pleasant Hill) Cross- 
ville by National Highway, No. 1, to Nash- 
ville. 


*Founded by ‘the American Missionary Association 
but independent for many years. 


ROUTE III-A 


Trinity School, Athens, Ala. 


Train: Louisville & Nashville from Nash- 
ville. 

Auto: (106 miles from Nashville) Dixie Bee 
Line. 


ROUTE III-B 


Burrell Normal School, Florence, Ala. 
Train: Louisville & Nashville. 


Auto: (117 miles from Nashville; 40 miles 
from Athens) Jackson Highway No. 6 from 


Nashville. 


ROUTE III (Continued) 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Train: Louisville & Nashville, Athens via 
Birmingham; Southern Railway, Florence 
to Talladega. 

Auto: (167 miles from Athens) Bee Line 
Highway to Birmingham, Bankhead High- 
way to Talladega. 

(199 miles from Florence) Routes 5-4-3-8 to 
‘Talladega. 


+Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Train: Louisville & Nashville from Birming- 
ham to Montgomery, then Western ot 
Alabama R. R. 


Auto: (127 miles from Talladega) Florida 
Short Route No. 1 to Opelika, then Route 
11, southwest to Tuskegee. 


Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala. 
Train: Seaboard Air Line from Montgom- 


ery. Fifteen miles from Tuskegee. lwo 
miles from Fort Davis. 


*+Modeled after Hampton Institute, which was 
founded by the American Missionary Association. 


ROUTE III-A 
Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala. 
Train: Southern Railway from Talladega via 
Selma or Brown. 


Auto: (130 miles from Talladega) Bankhead 
Highway to Birmingham, Bee Line to 
Calera, Route 36 west Marion. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Train: Southern Railway to Jackson, 7 miles 
north on f. G. By m 

Auto: (217 miles from Marion) Dixie Over- 
land to Jackson. 


Inquire for the Congregational pastors. 


Straight College, New Orleans, La. 

Train: Illinois Central; Canal Street Car to 
No. 2420. 

Auto: (184 miles from Tougaloo) Jefferson 
Davis Highway from Jackson. 


Inquire for the Congregational pastors. 


ROUTIE III-B 


Ballard Normal School, \iacon, Ga. 


Train: Seaboard Air Line & Central of 
Georgia from Cotton Valley, Fort Davis, 
Ala. School is 2 miles from town. 


Auto: (114 miles from Tuskegee) Dixie 
Overland Highway from Tuskegee to Ma- 
COT). 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga. 
Train: Central of Georgia & Atlantic Coast 
Line from Macon; 15 miles from Florida 
line. 

Auto: (166 miles from Macon) Dixie High- 
way. 


Fessenden Academy, l[essenden, Fla. 


Train: Atlantic Coast Line, 8 miles north 
of Ocala, Fla. 

Auto: (156 miles from Thomasville) Thomas- 
ville, Route 38 to Valdosta, U. S. Route 41 
to Fessenden. 


ROUTE IV 


GOING SOUTH FROM THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


You Are Invited to Visit 


Le Moyne Junior College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Train: Illinois Central to Memphis, 807 
Walker Ave. Walker Avenue car to Mc- 
Dowell St. 

Auto: (529 miles from Chicago) Route 4 
Chicago to Bloomington, Ill., U. S. Route 
51 to Memphis. 


Girls’ Industrial School, Moorhead, Miss. 
Train: Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
from Memphis. On edge of town. 


Auto: (156 miles from Memphis) U.S. Route 
61 to Clarksdale, Mississippi River Scenic 
Highway to Greenwood, west 24 miles to 
Moorhead. 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Train: Illinois Central, a few miles north of 
Jackson. Entrance gate of college at sta- 
tion. 


Auto: (204 miles from Memphis) Moorhead, 
east 24 miles to Greenwood, Mississipp1 
River Scenic Highway to Jackson. 

Straight College, New Orleans, La. 

Train: Illinois Central. Take Canal Street 
car to No. 2420. 


Auto: (184 miles from Tougaloo) Jefferson 
Davis Highway. 


ROUTE V 
GOING WEST TO THE INDIAN COUNTRY 
AND THE MOUNTAINS 


You Are Invited to Visit 


Santee Normal School, Santee, Neb. 


Train: Chicago & Northwestern to Niobrara, 
then 19 miles northeast. 

Auto: (125 miles from Sioux City) Atlantic, 
Yellowstone & Pacific Highway to Sioux 
City, Creighton and Niobrara, Neb. 


Superintendent Hertz, Eagle Butte, S. D. 
Train: Chicago, Milwatikee & St. Paul via 
Sioux F Falls. ‘and Aberdeen. 


Auto: (108 31 niles from Pittre, S. D.) Yellow- 
stone Trail No..12 to..Timber Lake, north 
to Eagle ~~. . a : 


Fort Berthold Racecitio: E ‘Ibowoods, N. D. 

Train: Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie via Bismark to Garrison, then 40 
miles by auto. 


Auto: (125 miles from Bismarck) National 
Parks Highway to Bismarck, then North- 
South Pike, turn west half way to Minot. 


ROUTE VI 


GOING TO NEW MEXICO AND CALI- 
FORNIA 


You Are Invited to Visit 


Rio Grande Institute, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Train: Santa Fe R. R. from Chicago; 5 miles 
south on left of railway. Phone the school, 
and auto will meet you. 


Auto: (987 miles from Kansas City) National 
Old Trails Highway. 
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Figures represent miles by auto between points indicated. See details in descriptive matter. 


ROUTE I 


GOING SOUTH TO FLORIDA VIA 
WASHINGTON 


You Are Invited to Visit 


Gloucester Institute, Capahosic, Va. 

Steamer: Chesapeake Steamship Co. from 
saltimore to Allmond’s Wharf, Va. 

Auto: (160 miles from Washington) Tide- 
water Trail No. 31 to Fredericksburg, Va., 
No. 38 to Capahosice. 


“Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Train: Chesapeake & Ohio from Richmond, 


Va. 
Auto: (174 miles from Richmond) Route No. 
31 to Richmond, Va., No. 39 to Hampton. 


Brick Junior College, Bricks, N. C. 


Train: Atlantic Coast Line. Bricks College 
Station 3 miles south of Enfield. _ 

Auto: (115 miles from Richmond) Route 31 
to Petersburg, Va., Route 24-40 to Bricks. 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C. 

Train: Southern Railway, 10 miles east of 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Auto; (159 miles from Bricks) Route 40 to 
Rocky Mount, N. C., Route 90 to Raleigh, 
N. C., Route 10 to Sedalia via Durham. 


Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C. 

Train: Southern Railway, 33 miles west of 
Charlotte, N.C 

Auto: (145 miles from Sedalia) Route 10 to 
Charlotte, N. C., No. 20 to Gastonia left on 
Linwood Road to King’s Mountain. 
Inquire for the Congregational pastor as 
you pass through Mebane, burlington, Se- 
dalia, Greensboro, High Point, Wainston- 
Salem, Mt. Pleasant and Mooresville. 


Brewer Normal School, 

Brewer Hospital, Greenwood, S. C. 

Train: Seaboard R2 R. direct or Southern to 
Spartanburg or Greenville, change _ for 
Greenwood. 

Auto: (108 miles from King’s Mountain) 
3ankhead Highway No. 8 to Spartanburg, 
No. 10 to Greenwood. 


*Founded by the American Missionary Association 
but independent for many years. 


ROUTE I-A 


Avery Institute, Charleston, S. C. 


Train: Southern Railway via Columbia to 
Charleston, 121 Bull St. 

Auto: (210 miles from Greenwood) Route 22 
to Newberry, Route 2 via Columbia. 


Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga. 

Train: Southern Railway to Savannah, Ga., 
change for McIntosh, 31 miles southwest, 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

Auto: (154 miles from Charleston) Coastal 
Highway from Charleston to Savannah, 
then 30 miles further, half-mile beyond Mid- 
way turn right Hinesville Road, 2 miles to 
school. 


ROUTE I-B 


Ballard Normal School, Macon, Ga. 

Train: Charleston & W. Carolina R. R. to 
Augusta;.Central of Georgia R: R. to Ma- 
con. 

Auto: (202 miles from Greenwood) Route 10 
to Augusta, Ga., Route 12-16 to Macon. 


Call at the office of the Superintendent of 


Southern Church Work, 239 Auburn Ave., 
Atlanta. Inquire for the Congregational 
pastors. 


Allen Normal School, Thomasville, Ga. 

Train: Central of Georgia & Atlantic Coast 
Line from Macon (15 miles from Florida 
line). 

Auto: (166 miles from Macon) Dixie High- 
way from Macon. 

Inquire for Congregational pastors at Beach- 
ton and Thomasville. 


Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla. 


Train: Route 1-A, Atlantic Coast Line from 
Savannah, 8 miles north of Ocala, Fla., or 
Route 1-B, Atlantic Coast Line from 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Auto: (156 miles from Thomasville, Ga.; 233 
miles from Dorchester Academy) Route 
1-A: Coastal Dixie Highway from Midway 
(Dorchester Academy) to Jacksonville, 
Route 1 to Whitehouse, Route 13 to Gaines- 
ville, Route 2 to Fessenden. Route 1-B: 
From Thomasville, Route 38 to Valdosta, 
U. S. Route 41 to Fessenden. 


ROUTE II 


GOING TO THE SOUTHWEST VIA 
WASHINGTON, NEW ORLEANS 
AND EL PASO 


You Are Invited to Visit 
“J 
Schools on Route I to Lincoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, N. C. 


Train: Southern Railway via Asheville to 
Murphy, N. C. 

Auto: (201 miles from King’s Mountain) 
Bankhead Highway to Greenville, S. C., No. 
2 to Brasstown, just north of Georgia state 
line. | 


“Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Train: Louisville & Nashville from Murphy. 
Bus from Murphy through Smoky Moun- 
tains. 

Auto: (137 miles from Brasstown) Route 10- 

11-9 from Murphy. 
Call at the office of the Superintendent of 
Southern Church Work, 239 Auburn Ave., 
Atlanta, and inquire for the Congregational 
pastors. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Train: Southern Railway. 

Auto: (124 miles from Atlanta) Bankhead 
Highway to Anniston, Ala. 
Inquire for the Congregational pastor as 
you pass Anniston, 


Tougalco College, Tougaloo, Miss. 


Train: Southern Railway to Jackson, 7 miles 
north on line of Illinois Central. 

Auto: (335 miles from Talladega) Bankhead 
Highway to Birmingham, Route 2 to Merid- 
ian, Dixje Overland to Jackson. 

Inquire for the Congregational pastor as 
you pass through Meridian. 


Straight College, New Orleans, La. 


Train: Illinois Central, Canal Street Car to 


No. 2420. 


*Founded by the American Missionary Association 
but independent for many years. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
IN THE INSTITUTIONS 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association, 


le On the Prairie ae ad the South. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
287 FourtH AvenugE, New York. 
EASTERN DistTrRIcT: WESTERN DiIstTRICT: 


615 CONGREGATIONAL HoOuskE, 1§3 LASALLE STREET, 
Boston, Mass. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING IN OUR 
SCHOOLS—AGRICULTURE AND HANDICRAFTS. 


Ever and anon the inquiry meets us, by the way, as to the reason why 
the American Missionary Association does not place more stress upon indus- 
trial training. There are not a few who have an impression that about all 
the instruction in handicrafts and agriculture provided for the children of 
the freedmen and of the Indians is confined to two or three localities, and that 
students in other schools are so restricted to book and theoretical knowledge 
that they receive no worthy preparation in learning “how to do things’’ for 
the common duties and affairs of life. It appears to be in vain that we so 
often speak in public addresses of industrial training in connection with our 
schools and print and reprint the facts in our publications; we are sure to 
meet the question “why does not the American Missionary Association take 
interest in industrial education?’ ‘The answer is that we do take greater 
interest. The Association has not believed that industrial training com- 
prises all that is needed or that it is final, but it has always acted upon the 
conviction that industrial teaching and training has a very important place 
in our missionary work. The first school of the Association in 1847, in 
Africa, was a successful manual training school with a hundred pupils in 
' woodwork and carpentry. The Association also opened the first agricultural 
department for the children of the freedmen in the South at Talladega, Ala., 
in 1867. It has continuously and consistently held to the training in indus- 
tries as a tributary force to spiritual regeneration and mental development 
in its schools for fully forty years. The amount of solid and strong indus- 
trial instruction given by the various missionary societies in the South is 
greater in quantity by far than that of any two or three institutions with 
which this work is often chiefly associated. In various forms and degrees the 
Association has handicrafts in nearly all the schools and institutions in its 
great educative system, totalling thousands under industrial instruction from 
Virginia to the remotest South and in the equally distant West. 

Its work in its spirit and purpose takes in individual life, physical, in- 
tellectual, moral and spirtual, and corporate life in its humanities and philan- 
thropies. In this broad purpose the teachings of all kinds of industry are 
fundamental. We believe in industrious students of books; that is, the 
earnest acquiring of knowledge which others have handed down to us. That 
is “industry.” We believe also in industrious students in the art of the hand 
and in the culture of the earth. We believe in all kinds of instruction that 
moulds the character and helps to make good women and good men. We 
believe in schools of highest grade that give opportunity for the best intel- 


3 
lectual discipline, and prepare those whose gifts lead them to seek excep- 
tional education for their highest possibilities. We also believe in farms and 
husbandry, in carpentry, in forges and in all kinds of skilled labor. We do 
not separate the one from the other. Both are important; each one helps the 
other. We correlate them. 

What the Association thinks and does in the way of technical education 
for young people under its care may perhaps be best understood if some of 
the schools shall speak for themselves. At the same time we shall surely be 
asked before the printer’s ink is very old, “why does not the Association ‘also’ 
take up industrial training?” and we will cheerfully send our inquiring friend 
this interesting pamphlet for answer. 

The Industrial Reports which we present will bear careful study. They 
introduce to us interesting and suggestive features of our educational work. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR INDIAN PUPILS AT SANTEE, NEB. 


A. L. RIGGS, D, D., PRINCIPAL. 


) 


Santee began its teaching of agriculture and the handicrafts to Indian 
pupils in 1870. The aim is to make every form of work educative. Teach- 
ing pupils merely how to work amounts to little. Our Santee aim is not only 
to teach pupils how to work, but to teach them to want to work. There is 
the problem. Less of the “how” is necessary if the want is present. If a 
pupil learn to ike to work, it is not from the equipment that he learns it, but 
from the quality of the teacher. The value of industrigs in a mission school 
consists mostly in its teachers. The question is, can pupils be taught to like 


BLACKSMITH SHOP, INTERIOR. 


INDIAN PUPILS CARING FOR SCHOOL HERD. 


to work? If that can be taught, or somehow imparted, it can be only from 
teachers themselves who like to work, and who have some sort of magnetism 
that 1s able to draw others after them into the same liking, though rarely into 


the same degree of liking. 
The Indian is naturally more of a mechanic than an agriculturist. He 


is more interested in cattle raising than in agronomy, but at Santee we cor- 
relate all these forms of work with their other forms of study. The pupils 
have individual gardens, and the work in those gardens is referred to the 
mathematical department and to the physics and chemical room. Chemical 
and physical laboratory exercises reach out into the farm and household 


INDIAN GIRLS AT WORK IN THE GARDENS. 
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processes, and into the cooking school. When the physics class need appar- 
atus, arrangement is made for the class to adjourn to the shop and make it. 
Or, if the work is too great, the want is anticipated, and when the class has 
its regular month in the shop the apparatus, which is to be used later in the 
laboratory, is made. Both boys and girls of every class work in the car- 
pentry shop a month each year. In the cooking school pupils learn espe- 
cially to prepare the food that they can obtain materials for at home. The 
science and history of common things, the dignity and joy of labor, the love 
of God and the broadest service to man are the teachings of Santee. 


INDUSTRIES AT THE JOSEPH KEASBEY BRICK SCHOOL, 
ENFIELD, N. C. | 


T. S. INBORDEN, PRINCIPAL. 


In 1895 the American Missionary Association came into possession of a 
plantation in North Carolina consisting of 1,129 acres. A school was started 
immediately. Its name, “Agricultural, Industrial and Normal School,” indi- 
cates its purpose and its work. The plantation had been neglected for years, 
but it has been recovered, and from it the output—grown by tenants—in 
1906 in cotton, corn, potatoes, peanuts, swine, garden and dairy produce, 
poultry, etc., totaled $10,058. The same kind of products grown by the 
school with student labor totaled $4,474. 

Practical work is done in horticulture, dairying and poultry raising. It 
is necessarily instructive in order to be efficient. Nearly two-thirds of the 
farm is under cultivation. The work is systematized as far as possible and 
under the direction of a graduate of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of North Carolina. When students reach the advanced grades in the 
academic department, they are suf- 
ficiently advanced to understand 
agricultural chemistry; then it is 
that a text-book on scientific agri- 
culture is put into their hands and 
classroom work is required for a 
part of one year. This study co- 
ordinates to some extent with geol- 
ogy, physical geography, and bot- 
any. So that in all, about sixteen 
months are given to the study of 
plants, the earth’s forrnation and 
soil, climate and seasons. It is no small part of the regular normal course. 

The farmers of the community are invited to meet with the school every 
year one day to discuss issues pertaining to the farm. The North Carolina 
State Agricultural Department sent us a man this year who was an expert 
in the line of agriculture. His service was invaluable. 


THE BARN. 
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It was not long after the opening of the school before a demand was 
created for another form of industrial work other than that of farming. 
The course introduced was that of Manual Training. Irom the beginning 
it has been the purpose of the school to be exceedingly practical in its indus- 
tries, to do nothing simply because some other school had done so, but to do 
that which needed most to be done in the community and which would add 
the most to the students’ mental cali- 
ber. The course devised has been 
such as to give strength of mind and 
accuracy in execution. Most of the 
exercises are synthetical, tending to 
develop ingenuity and to cultivate 
the habit of and the completeness in 
analysis. The course is correlated 
as far as possible with the work of 
the academic department, demon- 
strating the practical value and re- 
lation of the hand work to the liter- AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
ary work, and the dependence of the hand upon definite ideas. The course is 
educational, and at the same time forms a broad foundation for a trade, and 
it is a great advancement in the direction of professional work. 

The course includes work in wood, iron, steel and mechanical drawing. 
It begins with the elementary and ends with the technical when the student 
graduates from the academic department. When definite portions of the 
course have been finished students are required to make a finished product, 
including all the principles learned to that point. 

Every young man in the day school above the third grade is required 
to spend one hour daily in the shop during the school year. He is graded 
the same as in arithmetic. This year over fifty boys have been excluded 


WOODWORKING. 
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from the shop because they did not have standing room to work or tools 
with which to work. I know of no greater privilege that could come to any 
gentleman or lady of means than that of providing the school with a larger 
building and furnishings for the mechanical work. The one we have was 
well adapted for its work ten years ago, but the school has grown beyond 
it. The manual training teacher is a graduate of Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala. | 

Some form of industrial work has gone on from the beginning for girls. 
A few are taken into the work department each year to pay all or a part 
of their expenses in work. Their work is in the laundry, kitchen or 
dining-room. It is the necessary work of the school and is remunerative, 
which enables them to come into the day school the second year. It is under 
the direction of an experienced matron, and, like that of the work for boys, 
has to be instructive in order to be efficient. Here some of the primary les- 
sons in cooking, ironing, washing and house cleaning are received. 

Aside from the above there are three forms of industrial work or train- 
ing arranged for girls. The course in sewing begins with the very element- 
ary work and leads to dressmaking. The time it takes to complete the course 
depends upon the advancement of the student when she enters. The work 
includes patching, darning, pressing, cutting and fitting. It is expected that 
girls finishing the course will be able to make their own clothes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of the girls after finishing the course have taken up dress- 
making as a business and are doing well. 

In Domestic ScIENCE.—The work alternates daily with that of the 
sewing department, and every girl above the third grade is required to take 


SEWING CLASS. 
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it. They are taught cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning, table serving and 
general home economics. They are required to take notes extensively and 
to recite them. | 

The other course comes under the domestic science department, and in- 
cludes what might be termed model housekeeping. Eight or ten girls are 
taken into the Domestic Science Hall every three months to live. They do 
their own cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning and table waiting. Table 
manners, housekeeping accounts and sanitary science are given as a part of 
the instruction.. They have their own kitchen and dining-room, and their 
teacher lives with them and directs every detail of their work. She takes 
her meals with them daily. There are now 98 girls receiving instruction in 
“domestic science.” 

Home Tratninc.—No phase of the work of the Joseph K. Brick 
school work is more practical or serves to better advantage than the home 
training which the girls receive in their dormitory. Many of the girls are 
from homes far remote from culture and refinement, and their first ideas of 
what constitutes a beautiful home are obtained after coming here. 

Immediately after entering any of the homes of this community, one 
knows at once whether or not any of the inmates have come into contact 
with this school by the condition in which they find it. 

Aside from their own rooms, certain girls are responsible for the sit- 
ting-room and assembly-room, the bath-rooms, halls and the rooms of the 
five lady teachers who live in this hall. The five rooms just mentioned serve 
as models for the girls’ rooms. 

Many visitors who come to the school, while looking at the bath-rooms, 
want to know whether or not our students need to be forced to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded them. For the most part they realize 
that cleanliness of person must accompany good home-keeping. But the 
training of the home must not end here, else it would be incomplete. If we 
go to the dining hall and kitchen, we shall find the same idea of cleanliness 
and thoroughness permeating the daily tasks. A certain number of girls 
cook, others wash dishes, and still others care for the tables in the dining- 
room. 

Each table represents a family with host and hostess. It is surprising 
how many students coming for the first time, do not know even the simplest 
rules of table manners. It is not very long, however, before a change is ob- 
served. In many instances students advanced in years come to us, but re- 
main only a short time. If they get nothing more, we always feel sure that 
they leave with a higher conception of what it means ‘“‘to live.’’ 

Many of the girls who come to the Joseph K. Brick school come from 
the crudest sort of homes—homes where large families of ten to twelve 
live in small cabins of two or three rooms. These girls after being here 
for a while are ambitious in manner and dress to take on better ways of 
living. : 

If people of the Anglo-Saxon race find it necessary to train their girls 
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along this line, as they are doing in their advanced schools, when they have 
been brought up in beautiful, refined and cultured homes, it is certainly nec- 
essary for the girls of the colored race, who are handicapped with their 
previous lack of privileges. Our girls are taught to be more intelligent 
about matters relating to the home than their ancestors have been. Taught 
to desire good homes, they will make some effort to get one. Then they 
must know how to keep it clean, neat and sanitary; how to be economical 
and by economical living be able to enjoy some of the better things of life. 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WOODWORKING AND CARPENTRY. 


Our shopwork covers a period of four years, beginning in the fifth year 
and ending, at present, with the eighth year. All boys in these grades take 
the shopwork. There are twelve boys in each of the seventh and eighth 
grades who spend five hours each week in one hour periods; thirty in the 
sixth grade taking their work in two divisions, which alternate; thirty in the 
fifth grade, taking their work in three divisions, which alternate. All shop- 
work periods last sixty minutes. 

Electric power runs a circular saw, turning lathe, grindstone and shaper. 
We have several foot power machines. ‘These are scroll saw, shaper and 
mortiser, also an iron drill. 

Our aim is two-fold. By co-operation and correlation with regular 
gerade work, we aim to do and assist in doing what the grade teacher is striv- 
ing to do—develop character. At the same time we are training in the skill- 
ful use of tools so that our boy will be fitted to earn his living by the trades. 

In the first half of the fifth year, the boys use only the knife with the 
necessary measuring and marking tools. Useful articles are made from very 
thin wood. The difficulties in manipulation are increased gradually by a 
series of selected articles. As the boy gains strength and control over his 
hands, other tools and more difficult exercises are included in his work. 

The sixth year is a continuation of the fifth year work with much con- 
struction work, 1. e., work in which parts are united, as a box Later in the 
year a few articles are made from patterns. Some work in applied design, 
also finishing with shellac, varnish and paint is done at this time. In the 
seventh year we continue the work begun in the sixth, with the addition of 
such objects as involve the various joints used in wood construction. Some 
wood carving, simple lathe work and gluing occur at this stage of the 
course. We continue the seventh year work in the eighth and add practical 
carpentry. 

Objects are made sometimes from the model, again from the drawing 
and at other times from detail descriptions. The pupils in the higher grades 
design and make, with suggestions by instructor, at least one object during 
the year. A drawing, in all grades, is made or copied before the object is 
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worked in wood. Later these objects form models for the drawing classes. 
Toward the close of the year each boy, unaided, makes some object of his 
own choosing and construction. This spontaneous exercise is a sort of ex- 
amination in which the boy shows his advancement for the year. The prac- 
tical carpentry class build a complete house to a definite scale, working from 
drawing and doing joinery as well as carpenter work. Written examinations 
occur each term in all the grades. Talks on the proper use of tools, their 
construction, etc., are given by the instructor. Correlation with grade work 
is practiced wherever possible. It is had in literature by requiring the boy 
to write on shop subjects. There is a close relation in drawing. We also 
work with the domestic science class. We are interested in the grade and 
special teachers’ work and have their interest in our work. ‘The instructor 
makes those exercises before the class, which involve the new feature, then 
the pupil makes the exercise, after which it is used in the object. Two boys 
are kept busy doing the repair work about the institution. Pupils may have 
the objects they make by paying for the lumber used or the objects are sold. 
Some pieces are made to order. From these sources we hope to make 
enough to cover our lumber bill. 

A model printing office where young men and young women from the 
High School are taught thoroughly and practically the printing art in all its 
branches, is a feature of Straight University that has always been viewed 
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with interest and admiration by visitors to the school, and by all who have 
had the opportunity to observe the quality of work being done by the stu- 
dents. | 

The course of instruction extends over four school years, and is so ar- 
ranged as to carry the learner step by step, from the simplest mechanical 
work to that which is the most complex and artistic in all the craft. The 
diligent student receives here training that will subsequently prove to be of 
value to him, no matter what his walk in life may be. The study of proof- 
reading is gone into, the students being taught the use of the various proof 
marks, and are required to work under the actual conditions as obtain in a 
commercial printing house. This also may be said of our courses in job 
composition and press work. 

Our college magazine, “The Olio,’ and our Annual Catalogue are ex- 
amples of work done by the students. Other job work of every description 
is executed here in neat and attractive style. 

This department was started twenty years ago, and has been open every 
term save the one of 1905-6. It has been always an important factor in the 
school’s steady growth, and promises to increase in importance and popu- 
larity as printing increases as a factor in the world’s progress. 

Work begins in domestic science in the seventh grade, and is compul- 
sory for the girls throughout this grade and the eighth. In the outline of 
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work there is provision for continuation of the subject for two years in the 
High School department. These two years, however, are not compulsory, 
but a good number of the girls feel the need of a more thorough under- 
standing of the principles underlying cooking, of the actual technique of 
cooking, of serving, and of general homemaking in all the allied branches, 
and, therefore, they elect the course for the two years, after which a certifi- 
cate is awarded. 

The work of the seventh grade has been in preparing simple dishes 
which represent the various ways of cooking the different foods classed un- 
der the five food principles. In connection with the cooking, the girls are 
instructed in attractive methods of serving the food which has been prepared 
and in household economics, for each girl has her own desk and utensils for 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


which she is responsible. Each girl, in turn, is general housekeeper for the 
kitchen. Simple experiments are given occasionally, which show the com- 
position of the given food, or the action of one substance on another, e. ¢., 
the formation of different leavens. After there has been much experience in 
the above principles and practical work, the girls are taught the proper com- 
bination of food for meals. Simple lessons are given in table service and 
bedroom work—as bedmaking and the care of a patient. 

In the eighth grade we have a continuation and expansion of the work 
commenced in the seventh. More difficult and a greater variety of dishes 
are cooked; more work is attempted in theory and experiments, and lessons 
are given in invalid cookery. With the exception of the above, the work is 
similar to that of the seventh, only more advanced. During these years the 
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girls are taken to market for demonstration work, which is carefully re- 
viewed in class. : 

In the High School the girls usually continue the domestic science work 
during the ninth grade, after which they drop it during the tenth and 
eleventh, and resume it in the twelfth, when they are better fitted to grasp 
the chemistry and advanced theory of cooking. 

Preservation of fruit and foods is taken up carefully in the ninth grade; 
advanced work is given in cooking and serving meals to invited guests, to- 
gether with the planning of suitable menus for the same. Difficult ways of 
preparing vegetables, meat, fancy breads and desserts are also given. The 
students, during the year, have work in the model bedroom, where are given 
theory and individual demonstration in emergencies and home nursing. 

The twelfth grade, or senior girls, review general cookery, giving care- 
{ul attention to general methods of preparing each class of foods, and con- 
sider more advanced theory of foods, their source, composition, preparation, 
digestion and assimilation. In this year much attention is given to chemistry 
of -foods; the divisions and formation of the carbo-hydrates; the chemical 
action of leavens; the chemistry of fat in the alimentary tract, and in soap 
making, and the action of soap in cleaning. 

Work is given in fancy cookery; the dietetic treatment of diseases; the 
dietetic value of food in theory and in practice, by preparing menus and serv- 
ing meals for people under various conditions, together with computing the 
cost for the same. Lectures are given in home decoration which find expres- 
sion in the furnishing of a model house made in manual training; also lec- 
tures in sanitation, including heating, lighting, ventilation and plumbing. 

In the classes care is taken to correlate the work with that of the grades, 
especially in philosophy, arithmetic, geography, English, chemistry, art and 
manual training. Careful attention also is given to note-book work. 

The Domestic Art Course of Straight University is taken by the girls 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, also by those of the High 
School girls who do not take either of the other industries, namely, printing 
and cooking. To deal with the grade classes collectively instead of individ- 
ually will better enable us to follow the progress and gradual advancement of 
these classes. As in all grades or primary schools, only one-hour periods 
are given to the industrial work. It can easily be seen that in this short 
space of time neither teacher nor pupil can accomplish much more than to 
become well interested in the work. 

After entering the class room the fifth grade girls remain standing and 
repeat the sewing room motto, “The highest aim of art is to make some 
useful thing beautiful.” The work, which is kept in bags in this grade, is on 
the table, ready for its respective owners. The work belonging to the other 
grades is kept in boxes or hung up in the cupboard. At the close of each 
lesson, while the work is being put away, the students stand behind their 


chairs, and at the sound of the bell, march in single file to their several 
rooms. 

The work begins with the learning and making of warp and wool 
threads, and all the primary methods, using coarse needles and material. 
After this comes the making of simple undergarments, drafting patterns, 
designing costumes and independent workmanship. This latter is accom- 
plished only by the eighth grade girls. For two years the High School girls 
have been taking embroidery. In this class each girl may eventually make 
what she chooses, but she starts with the edging, outlining, etc., and gradu- 
ally the hard work becomes easy. Lingerie hats are now being made, some 
embroidered with shadow-work, others with French embroidery. This 1s, 
indeed, an interesting class, especially in the making of the wire hat frames. 
Instead of the girls being stupid and careless, as one not accustomed to 
this work might expect, as a whole, they take hold of the industrial work 
with a sturdy interest. At the close of the school year, there is an exhibition 
of the entire work in the Domestic Art Department. 
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MANUAL TRAINING AT TALLADEGA COLLEGE, ALA. 


The department of manual training at Talladega College has steadily 
grown in equipment and efficiency. The Slater shop, erected in 1884, en- 
larged in 1888, 1900 and 1904, is well stocked with tools and machinery for 
individual and class work in wood and iron. There is also a printing office 
in the same building. | 

From the beginning the work has proven its value in results. Three 
men holding our college diploma have been superintendents of woodwork- 
ing in the schools of the American Missionary Association, one of whom has 
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been especially skillful as an. architect and master builder. We have abun- 
dant testimony to a general acquisition of skill on the part of students who go 
to the shop. We find them repairing fences and buildings at their own 
homes, making articles for the convenience of the family, and often pursu- 
ing their trade at greater length under the skilled mechanics outside. Two 
noted contractors in Talladega were Slater shop pupils. A large number of 
our students in theology have received training here, which served them later 
in the construction and renovation of their churches and parsonages. 

The appliances in this department may be summarized as follows: 
benches for a class of twenty, eight wood-turning lathes, one lathe for iron, 
three power and two hand drills, two mortising machines, circular and jig 
Saws, emery and grit stones, etc. Power is introduced through two electric 
motors from the city plant. In the forging room there are six forges, a tire 
shrinker, bolt cutters, etc., and classes learn to heat and weld iron, and make 
many articles in common use. 

At this writing just one hundred boys are receiving instruction in these 
shops. Most of the general repair work of the college is done by the young 
men of skill who labor out of class hours under the direction of the superin- 
tendent. 

In the college printing office are four job presses, a paper cutter and a 
goodly assortment of job and body type, with the customary attending fur- 
niture. Most of the job work of the college is done here, and a monthly 
known as The Talladegan is issued during the college year. At present 
seven young men are employed in the printing office. Here, too, results have 
been noted as the product of years of instruction in this the “art preserva- 
tive.’ Several of our students have become compositors and managers in 
printing offices, and one is an owner of an extensive plant. 
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In all these branches of industry, the central idea is educative. The shop 
is for the boy as a prospective man and citizen, and is intended to aid him in 
his contribution to a waiting world. 

There are 815 acres of land owned by the college, 750 of which are oc- 
cupied by the farm department. Much of this is pasture and woodland. 
Four hundred and thirty-eight are leased to small farmers, and 120 acres are 
under cultivation by the college. Nineteen students and one other person 
are employed, six of the student workers laboring all day and attending 
night school. Ten are pursuing the study of scientific agriculture. 

The principal crops raised by the college last year were: Cotton, sweet 
potatoes, corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats, hay. Aside from these were large 
supplies of garden vegetables, and the milk from twenty-two cows, which 
was supplied to the boarding hall. The income from this department during 
the year 1906 was $4,267.64. 

The work of this department is both intensive and extensive. 

Thoroughbred hogs from its own herd were shipped last year to Geor- 
gia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 

The plant is a constant object lesson to our neighborhood and stimu- 
lates to better methods of agriculture. 

Our agricultural department is valuable for instruction and example and 
in giving aid and encouragement to many a boy who is struggling to make 
his way through school. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


For Grris.—A beautiful large sewing room at Foy Cottage, with five 
sunny windows, is attractive for our girls in sewing. The little second grade 
girls are busy now as this is written with their dolls’ quilts, which they are to 
have when finished, and look very happy when they hold up their hands and 
say, “All through,” meaning that they have finished the ninth and last block. 

From this grade up to the fifth the pupils do all kinds of sample and 
model work. The seventh is a very large and interesting grade. The work 
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‘here includes dresses of all sizes, from pretty little children’s dresses to shirt- 
waist suits, work which keeps our three machines busy every moment. Here, 
they do most of the cutting out, and some are making pretty pieces of fancy 
work. The ninth grade are at work at the present time on their white 
dresses, which are to be worn Commencement week. 

Domestic SCIENCE.—At Foy Cottage the senior and tenth-grade girls, 
twenty-two in all, make a home for themselves under the direction of the 
home-mother. In turn, a month at a time, each girl shares in the entire rou- 
tine of sweeping, dusting, dishwashing, scrubbing, cooking, baking, care of 
dining-room, waiting on table, and so on. Each girl does her own laundry 
work at a regularly appointed time in a comfortable laundry in the base- 
ment of the cottage. The home is prettily appointed, and its chief aim is to 
show that a few essential things daintily kept are infinitely better than a lot 
of tawdry things always in confusion, and that a real home happily lived in 
is the centre around which the rest of life is built. Incidentally and natur- 

ally the little courtesies of home life and the little amenities of social life enter 
in. 

There is also a large and well-appointed domestic science kitchen where 
the grade classes are taught the principles of simple cookery and practice the 
same. 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY INDUSTRIES. 


The industrial work at Tougaloo, done by the students for credit on 
their bills, is very varied and has educational value. In amount it varies, 
from the hour required of each student to the thirty-two hours per week 
done by some in lieu of payment for board and tuition, and the day work 
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of others who attend night school, receiving besides their current living a 
credit on another year of one month for each month worked. Some kinds 
of work thus done are farm, garden, stable, wood-yard, janitor, shop, room, 
table, dishwashing, kitchen, washing, ironing. 

From the fifth through the eighth grammar grades there is constant 
class work along manual training lines in carpentry and woodwork, iron 
and steel, masonry, accompanied by industrial drawing, needlework, cook- 
ery. [ach boy and girl in these grades goes to these classes as regulariy as 
to any book studies, for an hour and a half each school day. All thus learn 
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the rudiments, at least, of each industry appropriate to boys and girls. IH, 
after these fundamentals have been learned, any desire to specialize they can 
put in three hours a day on the chosen line. [The courses are carefully ar- 
ranged, corresponding to those of the best manual training schools. 

In the academy advanced work in all the lines 1s given, the pupils hav- 
ing three hours per week in regular class work. Dressmaking, millinery, 
practical housekeeping, advanced cabinet work, architectural drawing, nurse 
training are added. In the practical housekeeping four girls at a time keep 
house under guidance for eight weeks at a time, becoming quite familiar 


with the details of the art. Nurse training is given in class work to boys 


IN THE FORGING SHOP, IRON WORKING. 


and girls, and a few girls specialize. There is a small hospital that 1s avail- 
able for the student needs, but distance from town and from physicians 
precludes the full work that is desirable. 

In the college, the students all having had the preliminary work, there 
is no special class work, but advanced practical work is done by all the col- 
legians. In the manual training lines there were by the last catalogue, in 
woodwork 91, iron and steel 85, masonry 50, needlework 97, dressmaking 
43, millinery 5, cookery 106, practical housekeeping 10. 

The immediately practical work done is large. In carpentry, the DBal- 
lard School, Galloway Hall, the Church, and several others have been done 
mainly by students, much of the tinning of roofs and all of the painting be- 
ing done by them. The handsome entrance with its brick posts and wrought 
iron gates is student work, so is the very ornate lantern and bracket in front 
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of the Mansion. The pulpit chairs and table and many other chairs, writing 
desks, piano lamps, and iron fenders and fire tools are products of the stu- 
dents. In the dressmaking department the uniform dresses and waists for 
the girls are made, besides much order work, and the sewing classes are 
constantly engaged on plain and fancy work. From the cooking classes 
much is supplied to families and the boarding hall. 

Agriculture has a very important place. About two hundred of the 
five hundred acres of the plantation are cultivated. As a class study agri- 
culture comes in the last grammar and first academy grades. Practically, 
thirty-five boys are engaged with farm, garden and stock. Usually there 
have been raised 1,200 to 1,500 bushels of corn, I,000 to 1,200 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, cane enough for many barrels of molasses, vegetables in 
great quantity to supply the needs of the boarding family of 250. Several 
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A PHASE OF THE FARM, 


acres of strawberries supply the school and provide for shipment to Chi- 
cago or nearer markets; 1,800 peach trees provide fruit for shipment and 
canning. Six to eight thousand quarts of berries, tomatoes and fruits are 
each summer canned by the girls for winter consumption. Usually only a 
small amount of cotton is planted, simply to illustrate what can be done by 
improved methods. The school is now used as one of the demonstration 
places of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Last year 3,200 pounds of 
seed cotton were raised to the acre, equivalent to over two bales, the aver- 
age of the state being less than a half bale to the acre, and 64% bushels 
of corn to the acre, the state average being less than twenty. 

Usually from eighty to a hundred cattle are kept, some excellent Jer- 
seys, some raised simply for meat; about a hundred swine and as many 
sheep, this department supplying much, and in many years, most of the meat 
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needed in the dining hall. The raising of horses and mules has been begun. 
A beginning of poultry keeping has been made, and several hundred hens 
and chickens, and sixty to eighty turkeys are now raised. 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRIES AT FISK. 


l‘isk University is an eleventh-hour laborer in Industrial Education. 
It is less than a year since it entered upon its new Department of Applied 
Science. None the less does it claim a place in this Industrial Leaflet, 
American Missionary Association. If its claim is disputed by those who 
have borne the heat of the day, it can be said that a score of years ago Fisk 
had a successful Industrial Department. This was given up for financial 
reasons at the time. 

By the favor of the Slater Board it now begins again; $5,000 per year 
for a term of years on condition that the university would raise $25,000 to 
house and equip the department—too good an offer to lose—was taken up, 
and to-day, with four new members of the faculty, with up-to-date physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories, a shop for woodworking, a miniature farm 
and a dairy, cooking and sewing classes, Fisk stands shoulder to shoulder 
with some who have been much longer in the industrial field. 

It should be understood, however, that Fisk does not intend to compete 
with or try to rival any of the purely industrial institutions. It is to-day— 
and always intends to be—an institution for “‘the higher learning.” Fisk 
has stood for the “higher training’ in accordance with a promise made to 
its benefactors more than forty years ago at the time of its founding. Its 
faith in the capacity of the Negro to acquire a college education and the use 
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to which this training has been put by its alumni, added to the urgent need 
of and demand for broadly educated Negroes, would make any deflection 
from our foundation principles the greatest possible mistake. 

None the less are we very greatly pleased with our new Departments 
of Agriculture, Domestic Economy, Mechanic Arts, Applied Chemistry and 
Physics. 

We have a clear purpose in mind. It is not ours to train farmers, to 
turn out masons, bricklayers, carpenters, machinists. We have been send- 
ing out teachers, doctors, lawyers, druggists, dentists, business men, and 
men who can manage farms, etc., and as we share the opinion of the mod- 
ern educational world that men cannot go into these vocations entirely and 
fully equipped save as they have had the training of such a department as 
we now have, it has given us great satisfaction to inaugurate it. 

The people for whom Fisk was founded particularly need leaders who 
have had the training of applied science. In the severe struggle they are 
making to scale the heights of manhood, they need every help and no train- 
ing should be denied them. That the vast majority of Negroes are to do 
the work of peasants goes without saying, but that they are to be only a 
peasant class, no one who has caught “the Fisk idea” would for an instant 
allow. 
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TILLOTSON COLLEGE. 


ISAAC M. AGARD, PH.D., PRESIDENT. 


From a beautiful elevation and buildings which stand severe in the 
earnestness of their high purpose, Tillotson College looks out upon the am- 
bitious city of Austin and its charming river valley, while the spacious 
grounds, shaded by mossy groves and cooled by pure, refreshing breezes, 
belong to a school location almost ideal. The chapel, the classrooms, the 
industrial halls, the dormitories seem everywhere to breathe the spirit of 
heroic founders and teachers and aspiring students. The records of bygone 
years show faithful application and conscientious care, and, as one goes out- 
side, mingling with ministers and teachers and men of public service, it 
soon becomes apparent that Tillotson is held in honor. 

For nearly thirty years .Tillotson College has stood for the higher 
‘Christian education of colored students in the southwest, but in our time, 
and especially to a rapidly developing country, no institution can rest on 
past achievement. Everything will be left behind which does not itself make 
rapid strides. To send forth a few hundred well trained students, as the 
years go by, is a high honor, but, to do only this, when larger prospects are 
open, is ignoble. In time, location and quality of work—our College has held 
a strategic position from the start—should give her first place among colored 
schools west of the Mississippi River. Such a high mission can only be 
“maintained through a larger ambition and heroic effort on her part, and 
prompt and liberal encouragement by her friends. 

Among the pressing needs. of the College are the strengthening and en- 
larging of her industrial departments. It may be urged that ours is not 
primarily an industrial school. We are indeed here to make men and 
women, strong in character and intellectual acquireiments, fit leaders of a 
rising race. We believe that it is our great privilege to develop higher and 
collegiate departments, but, even if we had no other aim than to build up 
these, for this alone we would magnify the workshop. We also need means 
to equip our scientific departments, to furnish supplies for our classrooms, 
provide books for our library and periodicals for our reading rooms. We 
need much repairing for our buildings, and one or two new buildings for 
growth and progress in our work. If the College is to reach out broadly, 
inspire confidence and enthusiasm widely, and grow vigorously, these needs 
must be supplied. 

In business, there are times and places where a wise investment will re- 
turn a hundredfold. In military conquests, there are points, often easily 
occupied, but so vital that they would be cheaply gained at almost any cost. 
Tillotson College is such a point in the A. M. A. field to-day, and this is a 
critical period in her life. To stand still, to act feebly and irresolutely, is to 
lose her high privilege and give up all. I believe there is no place in the 
‘whole Southland where a moderate expenditure promises so large returns. 
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Our College believes in self-help. She does not idly ask for aid. On: 
her own grounds she is waging the contest for a larger life, but there is. 
much that she cannot furnish, and only her large-hearted friends in the North. 
can supply. With confidence she makes her appeal. 


BALLARD NORMAL SCHOOL, MACON, GA. 


GEORGE C. BURRAGE, 


The industrial work at the Ballard Normal School consists of instruc- 
{ion in sewing and domestic science for girls, woodwork and mechanical 
drawing for boys. These subjects are taught as a part of the regular course 
of study; in addition the boarders receive further training in the care of © 
forty thousand dollars worth of property, and in doing most of the work for 
a family of seventy people. We have three hundred pupils under instruc- 
{ion in our industrial classes. 

All the girls take sewing from the fifth to the ninth grades inclusive. 
A special teacher is employed who gives her entire service to this work. The - 
course is modeled after the course found in the best schools. 


CARPENTRY AT BALLARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Our workshop has become too small for the work that is being done - 
in it. But still excellent results are secured by the young colored man in 
charge of the work. He is a graduate of Atlanta University, and is thor- 
oughly equipped for his work. He sets a high standard and brings the boys 
up to it. The training they are getting in carpentry, mechanical drawing, 
and chair-caning is teaching them to be accurate and is developing their 
constructive ability. The boys buy and take home most of their work. We 
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feel that this feature of our work is especially valuable, for these-boys need 
especially to be taught how to use tools. In many of their homes there are 
few or no tools, and no one to show them how to use them if there were, so 
if it were not for the shopwork at school they would have little or no train- 
ing along this line. Occasionally a boy who has mechanical ability gets a 
start in our shop, and then goes to work with some carpenter, or goes away 
to a trades school. We have a boarding boy now who has learned to do such 
good carpenter work that he is doing much of the repair work about the 
school. 

Our third industrial department is Domestic Science. For the older 
boarding girls this is carried on in the girls’ dormitory. During the first 
half of the school year the class has lessons in cooking, and during the last 
half of the year the members of the class take turns in planning and pre- 
paring their own meals under the direction of their teacher. They do their 
own marketing, and as far as possible do all the work connected with this 
part of housekeeping. Without a special building for a model home, this is 
the best we can do to imitate that line of work. [rom time to time the girls 
invite teachers and other members of the boarding department to take a 
meal *with them, and in this way have practice in the duties of hostess. They 
enjoy this little taste of housekeeping, and get much valuable training in 
this line of work. 

Perhaps no part of our work is more important than the training of our 
boarding girls as Homemakers. We can do much more for those students 
who are with us in the home life of the school than we can for those who 
come under our influence only a few hours a day in the day school. We see 
a steady growth in character and ability in those who enter the boarding 
department young and remain with us until they leave school. Two of the 
eraduates of our boarding department are now on our force of workers, one 
a matron and one as assistant to the preceptress. They have been trained 
in our home and understand the conditions and requirements here, as an 
imported worker cannot, or at least not for a long time. 

Our industrial work helps to make all our teaching practical and useful. 
It would be a mistake to attempt to train the head and heart alone and not 
to train the hand also. | 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT DORCHESTER ACADEMY. 


CHARLES M. STEVENS. 


At Dorchester Academy special daily instruction is given to the boys 
in woodwork and to the girls in sewing. In the blacksmith shop repair 
work is being done for the school and the neighbors, but no definite instruc- 
tion is given in this department this year. 


CARPENTRY AT DORCHESTER ACADEMY. 


Boys’ Inpustries.—From the carpenter shop have gone out many who 
have worked at the trade and have built their own houses. ‘The present in- 
structor has been here for eight years, and he tells of the progress of the 
students in his department: “To show progress one must speak of the be- 
ginning of things. A few years ago the boys did not know the names of the 
simplest tools. Only a few could measure with a rule. But a willingness 
was shown on the part of the pupils that gave courage and inspiration to 
both teacher and student. The school no longer buys tables, washstands, 
bookshelves, washboards and such articles of common use. These are made 
by the boys in the shop. 

GirLs’ INpDustRIES.—The Sewing Department of the Academy is one of 
the best features of the school. It has been in the hands of well trained 
instructors long enough to make it one of the best, having long passed the 
mediocre stage. The sewing teacher says: “In the sewing room the mind 
is employed as well as the fingers; the powers of calculation are drawn out; 
habits of neatness formed, and good taste and judgment cultivated. The 
principle of working with a definite aim is important. The knowledge that 
she may apply the acquired skill to some useful article is a great incentive 
to the child to do her best on the sampler. When she is allowed to bring 
{from home the material for a garment for herself, the work becomes of 
much greater interest, and increases the self-respect of the child. Classes 
from the third to the eighth grades are given a regular course in various 
stitches on sampler and garments. Above the eighth grade dresses are made. 
The seniors especially enjoy the making of their own Commencement 
dresses. : 
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Besides the special industrial training at Dorchester Academy there is 
the general and very valuable training of the girls in the housework in the 
“Boarding Department,” and of the boys in the various kinds of work that 
have to be done in repairing buildings, building fences, caring for the 
grounds, papering rooms, painting, whitewashing and so on. This train- 
ing received while engaged in these lines of general usefulness is regarded 
as a most valuable part of their schooling, for strict supervision is given all 
work done, to see that right habits as well as methods of work are being 
formed in industry, spirit, thoroughness and skill. In the mornings before 
school and after school in the afternoons, the whole institution, indoors and 
out, becomes a busy workshop for the best and most practical kind of indus- 
trial training. 


AT MARION, ALABAMA. 


MISS M. L. PHILLIPS, PRINCIPAL. 


Feeling the need of a “model cottage” on our boarding hall grounds, 
we made the facts known to a friend who gave us $150 to begin the work. 

The boys of Lincoln Normal became very enthusiastic over the work and 
went to the woods with their axes to cut out of the forest a “model cottage.” 

They felled the trees, cut and hewed the sills, plates, studding and sleep- 
ers for this cottage, and then cut small pine trees, enough for rafters for the 
roof and pillars for the porch. The shingles, flooring, weather boarding, 
windows and doors we bought. The remainder of the material the boys se- 
cured from the woods. 

We now have a neat cottage of 
seven rooms and hall, where we 
hope to train our seniors in house- 
keeping. We call it Hope Cottage. 

Phillips Hall—Our new dormi- 
tory for girls was built by our stu- 
dents. The pillars for porch and 
dining-room were made from pine 
trees they cut and dressed with 
plane and drawknife. 

All the boarding boys from the 
youngest (thirteen years old), to 
the oldest, had a hand in this work. The little boys “skinned” the poles for 
rafters and pillars, and did a good share of the lathing, while the older boys 
did the more particular work. 

The new dormitory and cottage show what these.boys can do with lim- 
ited tools and means. The dormitory supplies a long felt need, and we have 
been able to comfortably house in it this year seventy-six girls. 

The boys are anxious and ready to begin to build a dormitory for them- 


HOPE COTTAGE. 
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selves, and will as soon as another industrial teacher is provided and $200 
secured to start the work. 


LINCOLN ACADEMY, KING’S MOUNTAIN, N. C. 
MISS L. S. CATHCART, PRINCIPAL, 


It is said that “necessity is the mother of invention,” and it is surely 
true in carrying on the industrial training in our school, for our facilities 
are so very meager. Perhaps I can give you no better illustration of how 
we do what we can, than to tell you of one hour of work as it actually oc- 
curred one day last week. 

When school closes the busy work begins. In fifteen minutes after the 
pupils have left the schoolhouse, they are scattered and at work. On the 
day of which I speak, there is a set of a half dozen boys, under the direction 
of the boys’ matron, cleaning some of the vacated rooms in their building, 
for the boys as well as girls are taught housework. 

At the schoolhouse eight or ten girls are sweeping, scrubbing, polish- 
ing windows. They have no teacher with them, but have, as leader, one of 
the older girls—herself thorough and a successful leader. The work fin- 
ished, she goes to the principal to report and says: “I hoped you would 

come to see our work; we left 


nothing undone, so we would 
like it inspected.” 
In the sewing-room we find 


the sewing teacher and twenty 
girls. This is not a regular 


class, but is the time when the 
eirls can have extra instruction 
in making their own clothes, 
and they make good use of it. 
Some are cutting, some _ bast- 
ing, some fitting, others sew- 
ing by hand or on the ma- 
chines. Instruction in plain 


sewing is regularly taught, 
beginning with the older girls 
in the second grade, and continued ond the making of the graduating suit 
completes the course. 

The cheery ring of a half dozen hammers calls us to another building, 
where a group of young men are repairing a veranda roof. By means of 
Manual Training classes and in the work of repairing and improving our 
buildings a good number of our young men become successful carpenters. 
In the repair work the best workman acts as foreman. Most of the set are 
good workers, but to help new pupils a few of those are set to work with 
the others. 


STUDENTS BUILDING DORMITORY. 
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In the garden and in the laundry, in the kitchen and in the dining-room 
are groups of students, working under one who is skilled in that special 
line of work. We believe there are two advantages in this method. We 
can accomplish much more with a small force of teachers, and at the same 
time we are training our pupils to be leaders and independent workers, as 
they go out from school. 


CAPPAHOSIC, VA. 


WILLIAM G,. PRICE, PRINCIPAL, 


Girts’ INpustRiEs.—Under one of our graduates who has since taken 
a course in domestic arts at Pratt Institute, the girls sew two periods a 
week for three years. In these classes the girls work on model pieces and 
learn to do well the stitches required in making different garments. Those 
in the upper classes do some drafting, cutting and making plain garments. 

Besides the experience gained by doing all the cooking for our school 
of eighty to ninety boarders, cookery is taught the girls two periods a week 
for two years. The classes in cookery meet in the kitchen of the boarding 
department, under the matron, and the aim is to teach the principles under- 
lying cookery, and to give the practical knowledge needed in home cookery. 

All the laundry of our school home, including that of the teachers and 
students, is done by our girls under the supervision of an intelligent and 
practical laundress. Each girl gives a weekly hour to the laundry. The 
work of this weekly hour is so arranged that each girl completing the course 
knows how to do well such laundry work as she will need in home life. 

We have found nothing more potent in teaching the proper care of 
a home than the daily practice of such care in our school home under an ex- 
perienced preceptress. | 

Boys’ INpustriges.—The school has largely under cultivation its farm of 
one hundred and forty-eight acres. Under an intelligent and experienced 
farmer and all student labor the school aims to develop, more by practice 
than theory, an interest in and a knowledge of agriculture. The agricul- 
tural nature-study of the lower grades emerges into a study of elementary 
agriculture two periods a week in the three upper grammar years. In the 
meantime the boys give an hour daily in the varied activities of our farm. 
Students in the last three years of our High School course may substitute 
a more serious study of agriculture for certain other subjects. In no part 
of the industrial work attempted here have we experienced such a need of 


friends as in agriculture. 
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HANDICRAFT AT BEACH INSTITUTE, SAVANNAH, GA. 
GEORGE B. HURD, 


The facilities for handicraft at Beach Institute are limited by the fact 
that it is a crowded city school whose buildings cover nearly the entire 
school lot. 

For THE Boys.—The present principal began by teaching the boys him- 
self during the time of the sewing classes of the girls. Under his direction 
the boys during one year built an enclosed set of bookshelves, laid new hard 
pine flooring for the shop, blind-nailed over the large chapel platform and 
built 180 feet of boardwalk in the school yard. They also made their own 
carpenter benches, and many articles used in the schoolroom for office and 
recitation use. The next year, with a generous addition of tools, the same 
useful and immediately practical form of work was followed. The boys at- 
tended to all repairs, which were many; put new weather boards on old 
buildings, painted them and made fifteen single desks for pupils of the 
Senior Normal class. This was followed the next day by making twenty- 
four excellent single desks for the Normal rooms, several sets of book- 
shelves and numerous articles for home use. Not one boy in fifty in these 
classes during these years has failed to go regularly to this handicraft work 
and with enthusiasm. There has been no need to raise the question of com- 
pulsory woodworking. 

FOR THE GIRLS.—Sewing is of the practical kind, and under skillful di- 
rection, is a lesson thoroughly en- 
joyed, as well as profitable. Cut- 
ting and making by machine is 
practiced by the older pupils, in 
carefully planned practical work. 
Instead of the so-called “fancy 
work” idea, the teacher has tried to 
develop the tasteful planning and 
making of shirtwaists, and other 
common garments, after the found- 
ation of good, plain sewing had 
been laid. 

We believe that while we see 
good articles as results of our 


HANDICRAFT AT BEACH INSTITUTE. 


handicraft, that the best results are in the minds and hearts of the children. 
One graduate writes us: “I have seventy-two pupils in this country school, 
and am trying to help them along. One thing I learned at Beach Institute 
was right ‘ideas of life,’ and I am trying to carry them out.” This girl 
once thought the use of education was to help one to live without work. 
We, as to the above, report that this school shows what can be done 
by a principal in earnest to inspire the boys to do practical work, to keep 
up repairs, as well as to learn the principles, and make carefully finished 
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products. ‘“‘Where there is a will there is a way,’ and with very meager 
facilities incident to location superior results are obtained. 


Me 


GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MOORHEAD, MISS. 


MISS S. L. EMERSON, PRINCIPAL. 


‘Please, ma’am, give me a job of washing dishes?” asked a little new- 
comer of our principal the second day she was in school. She was tiny 
and black, had rings in her ears, and bright eyes and an array of inquisi- 
tive pig-tails, looking this way and that, and bore the poetic name of Lu- 
cile. She had had a glimpse into the dish-room. She had seen a long row 
of white sinks, and a long row of girls on either side—some washing, some 
wiping dishes; all chatting and laughing. She had seen long shelves with 
tall pyramids of plates, and regiments of cups, their handles all turned one 
way, in marching order. She was fascinated. She wanted to get in, and 
she did. 

Will it make any difference in the lives of these girls, that work in 
this room is done “decently and in order?” We think it will. Even the 
clean, whole dish towels impressed one child who said‘ “I washes dishes 
at home, but I don’t have no towels to wipe ‘m on. I jes’ wipes ’m on any 
ole yag.” 

We strive for system and method in the cook room. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place, is one of the mottoes. This branch of our 
industrial training is very much enjoyed by our students, all those above the 
fourth grade receiving instruction in cooking. Each girl makes her own 
recipe book, writing each recipe after she learns to use it. They are taught 
the practical every-day cooking—bread-making and the preparing and 
cooking of vegetables and meat. All the white bread used by our family of 
sixty-five is made by the students, and many a dainty dessert comes to the 
teachers’ table from the cooking class. Our equipment is inadequate, and 
the classes crowded, as they meet in one room of a small cabin, but few 
will go home to better equipment, and then you see, while one waits for 
the egg-beater, one learns a lesson in patience. 

Little is wasted, for though the cake is sometimes “very sad,” it can be 
eaten by the children, for don’t you remember scraping out the cake bowl, 
and how delicious was the uncooked batter? I do. 

The sewing classes sew daily. The girls make all kinds of things, 
from dainty garments for the lady-doll with real hair done up behind, and 
little dresses for the baby brother or sister at home, to clothes for them- 
selves, and gay sofa pillows for Christmas. They, themselves, cut every 
garment they make. The littlest fingers make pink buttonholes, and long 
seams of red stitches, and if you could see the wretchedly made clothing 
some of these children bring to school, you would realize how great is the 
need for this instruction. 
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“Asid “from the general housework we have but one other industry, as 
the majority of our pupils are under fourteen years of age. 

We haye better equipment for teaching laundry work than any other. 
The ironing. ’toom is pleasant, with many windows, and is provided with 
twenty ironing boards, standing out from the walls in rows. The girls do 
all their own and household ironing. Even the little ones seven and eight 
years old stand on boxes and iron the plain clothes. 
| And so with the iron and the needle and the cook book intelligently 
used, we feel that each girl will make a better home, and be a better wife 
and mother, and who can know “how far each tiny candle may throw its 


light.”’ 


FESSENDEN ACADEMY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, FLA. 


MR, J. L. WILEY, PRINCIPAL, 


This is located in the central part 
of Florida, near Ocala. The prin- 
cipal and his wife have presided 
over the school for nearly ten years. 
Under their inspiration and care, 
they have seen a great advance, not 
only in the size and facilities of the 
school, but also in its influence, 
which has greatly extended itself. 
The students who attend this 


school are largely from cabin 
homes without training in the prin- 
ciples or practices of correct living. 
They are sent out from the school-with new ideas and new views of life, 
which they carry to their old homes and to the homes which they make for 
themselves. In many ways they. become examples for others. In addition 
to the schoolroom teaching, which is good, and in which special attention 
is given to intelligent knowledge of studies pursued, good reading, good 
writing and accurate spelling being specially marked, the boys have theo- 
retical and practical instruction in woodworking and carpentry and in farm 
work, theoretical and practical. The building which they are erecting 
through the energetic ambition of the principal, will show how practical 
their instruction is. The girls are taught sewing and cooking and other arts 
of domestic science and housekeeping. 

Fessenden Academy is an interesting school. The enthusiasms of the 
principal are contagious, and are visible in all departments, 


STUDENTS BUILDING DORMITORY, 
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Shall We Have a Connecticut Industrial Schoo 


FOR 


COLORED GIRLS IN GEORGIA? 


To the Ladies of the Congregational Churches tn Connecticué : 


A lady member of the Second Congregational Church of Water- 
bury, Conn., offers to give the American Missionary Association a 
piece of property containing about three acres of land, on which 
stands a hotel building nearly new, in the town of Quitman, county 
seat of Brooks Co., Georgia, if the A. M. A. will take it and use it 
as a school for colored youth. The property is in fine condition 
and worth about $10,000. Quitman is on the line of the Savannah, 
Florida & Western Railway. In the region that this school would 
benefit are about 75,000 colored people. Outside of the meagre 
and poorly-equipped district schools, kept open only about three 
months of the year, the colored people have no educational 
facilities. 

To alter the hotel building so as to make it suitable for school 
purposes will cost about $1,000. This amount the ladies of the 
First and Second Congregational churches of Waterbury have 
agreed to furnish, if the school be undertaken. 

But now comes the difficulty. ‘The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has on hand a work that calls for all its funds. ‘The 
Executive Committee are unwilling to assume this additional 
responsibility, and yet they feel it would be a serious mistake not 
to accept this generous offer. They hesitate to say yes, yet dare 
not say mo. The necessity for the school is most pressing; but 
how to furnish the funds for current expenses is most perplexing. 

THIS IS OUR PROPOSITION : 


If through our Bureau of Woman’s Work the funds requisite can 
be raised, we can see our way clear to accept the gift and inaugu- 
rate the work. Let the ladies of the Congregational churches of 
Connecticut take this school and support it as their own, to be 
known as the Connecticut Industrial School for Colored Girls tn 
Georgia. Neither the A. M. A. nor any other missionary organi- 
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zation has in the South a school exclusively for colored girls. 
There ought to be many such schools. Of all girls in the country, 
the colored girls need the training of such an industrial institution. 
They have no training whatever in their homes. Indeed, poor 
creatures, they can hardly be said to have any homes. 

We have made calculation of what would be required from the 
Congregational ladies in Connecticut to carry this school, and we 
find that the ladies of your church would be called to furnish 
$ 

Will you give us this amount in order to justify our accept- 
ance of the generous offer of this lady, so heartily supported 
by her Congregational sisters in Waterbury? All that we ask now 
is your pledge. You will have a whole year, beginning with this 
date, in which to raise it. Only assure us that we can rely upon 
you for the amount, and our Executive Committee will accept the 
trust and go to work at once to get things in readiness, and begin 
the school in charge of tried and experienced missionary teachers. 

One word more. We are aware that there has been lately 
organized in Connecticut a “‘ Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Society.”’ 
Where the ladies of any church are auxiliary to that society, the 
money raised can be sent to the Domestic Society, with the request 
that it be forwarded to the American Missionary Association, to be 
used in support of the Connecticut Industrial School for Colored 
Girls in Georgia. ‘This proposition, as you see, therefore, does not 
interfere in any way, but, on the contrary, is a help to the local 
society, in that it offers a definite plan for a definite object. 

If you approve this plan, let the pledge for the amount specified 
be made, and send notice of the fact to Miss D. E. Emerson, 
Secretary Woman's Bureau, 56 Reade street, New York. 

Hoping to receive your co-operation, that we may be warranted 
in entering this new field of labor Providentially opened, we are, 
Very cordially yours, 

M. E. STRIEBY. 
J AMES POWELL. 


“IT go over the top tomorrow. If I live, I 
will come back and tell what our schoo/ 
did for me.’’ 

—From a letter written in the trenches to the princi- 
pal of a Country, High School. 


The American 


Missionary Association 


287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Dedicated 


to 
Three Principals of Country High Schools 
who have led 
Advance Battalions 
into 
The New Country— 


MISS MARY E. PHILLIPS 
MR. WILLIAM G. PRICE 
MR. THOMAS S. INBORDEN 


PIONEERS! 


COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOLS 


FOR 


NEGRO YOUTH 


The Country 


Red earth—Titian red—shows in the plough- 
ed patch upon the hillside and winds in bared 
and seared beauty between long aisles of 
glistening pines. Black swamp land full of 
exotic tulip trees, red swamp maples and 
palmettos flaunts tropical luxuriance. Miles 
of waving corn and fields of purple alfalfa and 
red clover stretch away toward the horizon. 
Great live oaks keep guard through the winter 
and purple china berry trees bloom into colossal 
bouquets with the spring. Cardinals and blue- 
birds color the landscape. There is fierce heat 
in summer; there are short, sharp stretches of 
cold in winter with stray violets and dandelions 
blooming all the while. There are acres of pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes and great pyramids of 
watermelons and little pyramids of tomatoes. 
This is the country between the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic; between the Gulf and Mason and 
Dixon's line. From two miles overhead one 
might make wonderful aerial photographs of 
the red-brown autumn foliage, of cotton fields 
like snowdrifts and tender rolling hills. From 
two miles underneath one might cut out great 
squares with titanic scissors and sew them to- 
gether again into alluring patchwork of red, 
green, purple and mauve coloring, with the 
sun mellowing it by day and the moon flood- 
ing it with radiance by night. This is Missis- 
sippi or Alabama or Georgia or Virginia or the 
Carolinas or Florida. In such locations the 
American Missionary Association has its coun- 
try high schools. 


The Plant 


The missionary country high school in the 
South is the offspring of a new union of ideals 
and environment; it lacks the endowments of 
colleges and the blessings of great funds from 
private sources; it lives simply; it has to be 
thrifty. The buildings are usually frame, of 
the traditional school architecture of half a 
century past. The campus suffers with in- 
completeness and always wants one thing more 
—paint—electric lights—a sewage system—a 
new building. Landscaping is expensive, so the 
setting depends upon the native trees and flow- 
ers planted annually by the students. The 
austerity and economy of New England is 
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AT HOME 


mingled with the native profusion of the South. 
Within doors there is the atmosphere of coun- 
try plenty carefully saved and wisely used. 
There is real cream for the cereal; the butter is 
made in the dairy house, the chicken and beef 
were ‘‘raised’ by the institution; the smoke- 
house is hung with bacon; there are great pits 
for storing potatoes; the storehouse is full of 
dried and canned fruits and vegetables, jellies, 
preserves and pickles. The winter garden can 
still provide mustard and peas for the table. 
The dormitories are clean and old-fashioned 
with chintz-like wallpaper and gay calcimining, 
with little stoves and shaded lamps and calico 
quilts and no pictures except the too numerous 
postcard. ‘There are no modern scientific con- 
trivances and too much student labor goes into 
the hand laundry, dishwashing and floor scrub- 


bing. 


The Need 


In the counties where these schools are loca- 
ted, the marvel is that there are any children 
sufficiently well prepared to enter high school. 


GAMES ON THE GREEN 
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There are no other high schools; very likely 
there are few elementary schools going through 
the eighth grade. The public schools have an 
enormous number of pupils, perhaps 75 to 100 
in five grades under one teacher for a term of 
five months. The public school idea that 
school is a four-month affair is so rooted in the 
minds of parents that they not infrequently 
plan to send Sally for four months and then 
bring her home and let Janey have the advan- 
tage for the rest of the year. This tendency 
produces two cycles of attendance, an eight- 
month and a four-month: the latter from 
December, when the fall crops are gathered, 
to April, when the spring ploughing is begun. 
_ The four months’ pupils are preferably kept by 
themselves and given a special course of study. 
They present all the problems of adolescents 
but in their academic studies are of elementary 
status. They do not ordinarily get as far as 
graduation. 


The Faculty 


The faculty in schools of this type are college 
or normal school graduates of the standard 
preparation and experience of American teach- 
ers. Academic teachers have much responsi- 
bility for developing their departments under 


supervision and there are specialists for house- 
hold and industrial arts, music and agriculture. 
There are occasional institutes, professional 
study classes, summer school ambitions and all 
the paraphernalia of school interests and 
growth. The teachers live in the dormitories 
or in homes provided for them on the school 
plant. Their relations with their white neigh- 
bors are ordinarily only professional. They 
find their social life among themselves and 
their deeper satisfactions in the life of the 
school and the students. 


The Course of Study 


The schools are organized on the six and six 
plan. The large elementary enrollment made 
necessary by the poor quality of the rural school 
is used as a vehicle of experiment and demon- 
stration for teachers in training. The secon- 
dary school offers electives in household arts, 
agriculture and mechanics and pedagogy. The 
form of organization is in accord with the spirit 
and aims expressed in the 1919 Bulletin on 
Secondary Schools issued by the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation at Washington, in behalf of the Nation- 
al Education Association. The units offered 
may be tendered for full entrance credit at any 
college of sufficiently liberal entrance require- 
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ABROAD 


ments. The organization is by departments, 
with increasing effort at scientific measurement 
of results and room for the exercise of imagina- 
tion. In various stages of development there are 
libraries and laboratories and many projects of 
student initiative. Schools of this type must 
have an exceptional grasp on that philosophy 
of education which is willing to allow learning 
by doing and to develop character by delegating 
responsibility. Students must learn to take care 
of stock, even if the farm superintendent fears 
they will spoil it; they must cut out dresses, 
even if the sewing teacher thinks she could get 
more out of the cloth; they must plan, cook and 
serve full meals, whatever be the minor disas- 
ters; they must work the garden at whatever 
risk. Less than any other students are they un- 
der the academic shadow. They are motor 
types of the kind which would have had no 
place in the education of a century ago and even 
now, they more nearly approximate the condi- 
tions of an earlier generation of American edu- 
cation. Their life is thronging with stimuli 
outside the classroom. The school lunch, hot 
and savory, must be cooked by the seventh and 
eighth grade; the teachers’ lunch by the tenth 
grade pupils; the twelfth grade boys may be 
leading volunteers in digging ditches for the 
new water pipe or calculating the cost of a new 
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porch for the laundry; the eleventh grade is 
collecting clothing and food for a destitute fam- 
ily; the ninth is beginning a local drive for the 
sale of Copley pictures in the community in 
order to secure a picture exhibit for the school. 
Many belong to the Audubon Society. All 
sing the standard high school classics and go to 
the monthly piano recitals. 


The School Life 


All these schools are boarding schools; they 
have most of their pupils fora full day. A full 
day is from five-thirty in the morning until nine 
in the evening and might be said to include the 
remaining hours of the twenty-four spent sleep- 
ing in a conventionally kept bedroom with the 
windows open. ‘There are three meals: cereal, 
milk and bread for breakfast; meat, sweet 
potatoes, gravy, greens and pudding for lunch; 
biscuits, apple sauce and gingerbread for sup- 
per—a daily total of about 2400 calories. There 
is a white tablecloth, a vase of flowers; there 
are napkins and improving table manners. 
The school day is long—from about eight- 
thirty to four with an hour for lunch. All 
students give one hour of work daily to the 
institution. Those who are working their 
own way <ometimes give as much as four. 
There is a study hour at night and the time for 
playing and recreation is limited to about an 
hour and a half. Under these circumstances, 
the schools place upon individuals the definite 
stamp of their own personality. They some- 


‘times achieve remarkable results in work and 


sacrifice. There is adolescent self-expression 
in its cruder forms in some measure, but as a 
whole, this is an earlier stage of development. 
The students are too busy and too hard at work. 
They embrace ardently the school’s religious 
faith; they go to Sunday school and many take 
the Sunday School Teachers’ Training Course 
in order to use it in their home neighborhoods. 
There are many who annually receive from the 
inspiration of their teachers and school and the 
influence of the little church across the way, 
the impulse toward consecration to a Christian 
life. They sacrifice heroically for war meas- 
ures, for local benevolences and for younger 
brothers and sisters. As to amusements— 
baseball is inevitable; outdoor picnics and 
parties are common; dramatics are chiefly 
Shakespeare; tennis rackets and suits for bas- 
ket ball usually cost too much. The Boy and 
Girl Scouts will not grant a charter to a colored 
school without approval from the local white 
organization. There are home scruples in the 
way of folk dancing. The monthly evening 
socials for both sexes are exciting experiences; 
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and yet, as a whole, there is something’ sad 
about student life which is often too tired or too 
poor to play. 


The Pupils 


The country high school pupil is a distinct 
type. Like the more elect of the earth he has two 
soul sides. To the uninitiated he appears slow, 
heavy and crude. He is mostly dark-brown 
skinned with full African features. There is 
little mingled blood or racial characteristics. 
If he is a boy his necktie is not right, if she is a 
girl, she is dressed in ugly calico purchased at 
the corner store. The volubility of strangers 


falls upon apparent stolidity. This pupil can’ 


be astonishingly unmoved by well-balanced 
argument presented by a new voice. He‘is 
silent when he might speak; he cannot express 
himself adequately in writing; he wanders when 
he should talk to the point. He talks about 
God without embarrassment and about heaven 


in a familiar way as one might speak of the > 


next town. He eats heretically, putting pork 
gravy over rice and molasses over everything. 
He is troubled with malnutrition and indiges- 
tion. His idea of art and the decorative turns 
toward the brightly colored. One wonders what 
he does with his leisure hours. He does not 
shoot craps as is the reputation of the street 
corner folk; the school does not permit him to 
smoke. He spends an enormous amount of 
time in manual labor out of school hours and 
goes to bed early. He is unfailingly polite with 
a kind of genuineness that commands respect. 
He gets the reputation of ‘‘trying hard’’ and of 
being faithful. These are qualities which even 
the Philistines can recognize. The observer 
who notes them begins to feel that he has a 
point of contact. There ensues a recognition 
which is of heart to heart, disregarding the 
baffling and mysterious racial characteristics. 

All this, however, is only the practical and 
obvious side. To the understanding person 
knowing the background from which this hu- 
man soul came, there is another side. 


The Home 


The Negro comes from a stunted and dwarfed 
environment, too much exposed on the one hand 
and too much protected on the other. Life is 
reduced to its lowest terms; sunrise and sunset, 
the weather, the cabin home, the crowded liv- 
ing conditions, the toil in the field, the variation 
of Saturday afternoon in town and Sunday “at 
church. The food is coarse, and the sanitation 
awful. Death becomes early familiar; chron- 
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ic illness, often tuberculosis, is a matter-of-fact 
family burden. There is an embarrassment 
of riches in relatives. The grandmother as 
well as the mother, lives in the home. Uncles 
and aunts or older sisters and brothers are fre- 
quently sharing the expenses. The children 
have to obey everybody. Parents who remem- 
ber their own deprivations are likely to be over- 
indulgent with children. The youngest daughter 
is affectionately called ‘‘Baby ’; at least one boy 
in every family is known as ‘‘Brother.’ Yet 
when severity does come, it comes by the first 
route thought of by primitive people—by the 
route of the slipper and the strap. For chil- 
dren, this results in never knowing how far 
things can be carried, and this exists in the 
community and with the neighbors as well as at 
home. Girls with hair hanging in curls may 
have seen a shooting or at worst a lynching or 
a burning. All have heard the stories of their 
grandparents; they are never quite certain of 
the protection of their rights and status. It is 
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not uncommon for a sensitive girl to be afraid 
to walk down the street alone. 


The Racial Setting 


Such a life crushes initiative; girls become 
too passive; boys re-act in breaking bounds. 
Youth suffers daily humiliation; its scar is an 
excess of meekness and humility; it walks and 
talks as those who are under the yoke; behind 
lowered eyes it broods in silence. Becoming 
a Negro is a process of environment. A girl of 
sixteen has been learning how to become one 
for about ten years. After the early days 
in which she was called ‘‘nigger’ and kept from 
the street cars, the park, the ‘‘movies’’ and the 
circus, she heard of the wonders of the world 
only to test them impatiently. ‘‘Can colored 
people go there?’ ‘‘Can everybody do it?” 
‘‘Canm I see it when I am big?’ ‘‘Are there two 
Heavens? A decade is a long time: time 
enough to increase by a million the souls who 
must learn the meaning of being. born black. 
The weight of such burdens makes the Negro 
fatalistic. 

‘Soon we ll be Done with the Troubles of 
the World.” oe eee ee 

‘Rocks and Mountains, don't Fall on me.” 

“You may Bury meintheEast.” . . . 

“Green Trees Burning, Why Not the Dry?’ 


A Negro mother will tell with pride the story 
of her soldier son at Chateau-Thierry, but be 
literally lifted up and exalted when she says 
that in the front line waiting for the battle, the 
boy wrote that he had found Jesus Christ. 
When the Youth of the race still expresses it- 
self so fervently in this poetry of the grand- 
fathers, many of the older traits survive. To- 
gether with a profoundly religious nature, the 
Negro has a real fineness in dealing with people; 
he is direct, charming, penetrating in his sym- 
pathy and his point of view toward human rela- 
tions. The aura of personality to him shines 
around even the simplest things; he finds beau- 
ty in lowly places and will, in every field to 
which he contributes, bring a certain delicacy 
of perception, a certain sensitiveness in the 
aesthetic realm. Through this veil is seen the 
transparency of his spirit. No one can under- 
stand this soul side through the mere motive of 
‘lifting’ a despised race. It is one of the great 
things of the earth to be approached upon 
bended knee. 


The Extension Work 


It will be obvious that country schools loca- 
ted far from cosmopolitan centres, openly avow- 
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ing that their greatest service is not to the grad- 
uates but to the larger body who come and go, 
are not merely schools for the high school pupil. 
There are schools for his father, mother and 
grandmother and little sister. They are par- 
ticularly close to his home life because it is 
hoped that the student will return there and 
take a portion of the school atmosphere with 
him. All vocational opportunities for Negroes 
are somewhat limited and country folk are less 
likely to travel than their city neighbors. A 
few go to college and enter the professions— 
teaching, medicine, ministry and law. A few 
will stay in the army and navy, a few will learn 
trades and go away to the nearest little town. 
But far, far more will go back to the country to 
farm and to make homes for themselves and to 
influence the community. All the girls teach 
or sew for a living except the few who go into 
service, and in the country the girls always 
marry. The extension activities of a country 
school, therefore, are extended in possibilities; 
there may be church or Sunday school exten- 
sion to neighboring hamlets; a Parent-Teachers 
Association; Corn Clubs, Pig Clubs, Canning 
Clubs; cookery and sewing classes, library cir- 
culation, farmers’ institutes, a Building and 
Loan Association, a playground centre for the 
children. The plays, entertainments, musi- 
cales and Commencement exercises are attend- 
ed by all the country around. The sale of 
second-hand clothing sent in missionary bar- 
rels has been a service of dignity and friendli- 
ness for many years. All the schools strength- 
en their ties by friendly calls and everyone of 
them could tell a moving story concerning its 
contact with individual cases in its vicinity. 
One country school will have a great ‘‘Baptiz- 
ing in its creek at intervals; another has been 
particularly successful in sending its promising 
students away for farther study. Through 
another, a poor pellagra patient is being kept 
alive and helped toward recovery by the clean 
linen, the proper food and care, and the easy 
chair given her through her long illness. 


The Appeal 


These schools are about fifty years old; they 
touch annually the lives of about fifteen com- 
munities and about 2000 children, of whom 
800 are in the high school department. They 
sent 400 men to the colors. A median which 
fairly expresses them has in a given year 65 
high and |35 elementary pupils and 15 teachers, 
collects $1000 for tuition and $2500 for board, 
and costs the A.M.A. an appropriation of $5000. 
They are in educational dark places, under 
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lonely conditions sometimes, in comparative 
poverty always. Out of the fruits of the faith- 
ful toil of ordinary people they shed.a great 
radiance a long way. They must exist for per- 
haps another fifty years. Their story is writ- 
ten especially for prospective teachers, but also 
to all those who, from richness of happiness or 
opportunity would like to make some personal 
contribution toward the welfare of the less 
fortunate and toward brotherhood in America 


‘‘Who has given to me this sweet, 
And given my brother dust to eat; 
And when does his wage come in? 
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Eastern District 
615 Congregational House 
Boston, Mass. 


American Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Western District 
153 La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


A TYPICAL RURAL SCHOOL 


The Cottage Grove Academy in Nixburg, 
Ala., is under the principalship of Mr. John 
R. Savage, A.B., a graduate of Talladega Col- 
lege. He is also the founder of the school. 
The school has grammar and high school 
grades. A truck farm is worked by the boys; 
also a department of carpentry and a printing 
office. The girls are taught the various home 
industries. Two of the teachers have written 


training to the rural youth, training THe 
heart and the hand along with the train- 
ing of the head. 

There are about four hundred of these.’ 
youth in this rural community who need. 
this training, but of this number, there are}. 


a great many who on account of the short+ 
age in crops are unable to avail them- 
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THE SCHOOL AND GROUNDS 


to us about their school. The letters given 
below indicate the kind of work that hundreds 
of our graduates are doing. 


Cottage Grove Industrial Academy is 
situated in the heart of the rural district 
in a thickly settled community of colored 
people. It has come to give help to our 
people where that help is greatly needed. 
It aims to give a thorough high school 


selves of this opportunity to uplift their 
lives. Of the number who are with us 
from year to year most are able to come 
only at a great sacrifice, on the part of 


their parents. 


Any one going into the homes.of the 
community can plainly see and feel the 
effects of the school upon the lives of the 
people. All of the homes are poor, but 
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THE OLD HOME 


most of them are kept with marked neat- 
ness. Often we see neatly arranged flower 
beds in the yards, pictures on the walls of 


A Typical Rural School 


to replace the log-cabins with neat frame 
buildings. In many cases the old house is 
still standing at a short distance from 
where the new houses have been erected. 
It is exceedingly hopeful to us to see the 
advancement that is being made in home 
building. 

No less manifest is the religious influ- 
ence of the school. The Christian En- 
deavor Society and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are doing earnest 
work. The young men of the school have 
been influential in organizing Young 
Men’s Christian. Associations in other 
communities of the county, while some 
members visit it occasionally to give it 
encouragement and advice. It is encour- 
aging to note how they keep up their 
religious work. 

We encourage those of our students 
who are able to attend higher institu- 
tions of learning after leaving us, as 
Talladega and Tuskegee. Those who 
have been able to pursue their courses of 
study in these institutions have brought 


the rooms, which have been cut and 
mounted by the children, vases filled with 
flowers and vines tastefully arranged. As 
far as they are able people are beginning 
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THE NEW HOME 


credit to themselves and to us by their 
attainment and character. 

Many have gone out from the school 
and are at work as teachers in this and 


adjoining counties, and their work is done 
among a people who appreciate what we 
are trying to do for them. The women 
of the community have organized them- 
selves into the Woman’s School Auxil- 
lary to see what they can do as women to 
help on the school. 

Our way is not always plain before us 
and we are not always sure what the end 
will be, yet we feel that as long as our 
friends aid us with the interest they have 
taken in us, and as long as our people 
continue to appreciate the work we are 
trying to do for them, our labors will not 
be in vain. 

Our distance of thirteen miles from 
the railroad certainly entitles us to the 
term rural. As a badge of responsibility 
we accept this term for what it may be of 
honor, or lack of it, of success or of fail- 
ure as a school. Eight years of experi- 
ence have taught us the real sacrificing 
qualities of these people to whom we have 
come. There are many fine examples of 
self-sacrifice among them. The very ex- 
istence of Cottage Grove Academy is a 
story of sacrifices. 

_ We are sometimes asked, “What por- 
tion of their expenses do the people 
pay, and what proportion is that of the 
entire expenses of the school?’ Perhaps 
a conservative estimate is to say that the 
students pay about one-fourth of the 
actual cash expenses. When we add to 
this what they pay in produce, the pro- 
portion actually paid by the patrons is 
nearly one-half. All the expenses of 
board and tuition are paid by the stu- 
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dents themselves, and rarely does a 
student leave school owing debts which 
he fails to pay. Some take advantage of 
an option to furnish their own bedding, 
and so get through cheaper ; others lessen 
actual cost of table board by furnishing 
three pounds of lard, one pint of syrup 
and a peck of meal or flour a week, while 
others still work for pay to the same end. 

The teachers work hard for small 
pay, yet they are not disposed to com- 
plain when even that is not forth- 
coming. This disposition not to complain 
is so cheerfully illustrated as to be a mat- 
ter of frequent complimentary remark 
by the principal. Our old slavery-time 
building is scarcely fit for the purpose it 
now serves. It lets in the cold winds and- 
the winter’s rains yet it is crowded 
with girls so eager for education that 
these inconveniences seem to count as 
nothing. Some children walk to the 
school at a distance of five or six miles, 
but the muddiest and most unpleasant 
seasons of the year cannot prevent them 
from coming. Many live very long dis- 
tances from the school and must make 
their way across swollen streams, yet 
they do not fail to come. Indeed a many- 
sided life of many kinds of sacrifice 1s 
being lived at Cottage Grove Academy 
by teachers and students alike. This 
young school of the American Missionary 
Association’s care is as_ sacrificially 
lived to day as any ever was in the ear- 
liest days of American Missionary As- 
sociation schools from which we have 
honorahle ancestry. 


ALBANY NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. 


MRS. BENJAMIN F. COX. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


287 FourtTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


EASTERN DISTRICT: WESTERN DIsTRICT: 
615 Congregational House, ‘153 La Salle Street, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 


ALBANY NORMAL SCHOOL, 


a ALBANY, GEORGIA. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN F. Cox. 


Very soon after the Civil War closed the American Missionary Association built and 
occupied a one-storied school house in Albany, Georgia. An experienced lady teacher from 
the North was principal. This continued for some time, when the school was given over to 
colored teachers to carry it on independently.- This experiment was not wholly satisfactory 


and in the year 1893 the Association resumed its care. 


We often hear fond references to Miss Case and the “Ole Red 
School ’Ouse” ; and of the palmy days when “pupils were never tardy,” 
seldom absent and disobedience an unknown quantity. The old-time 
Negro knew beyond the shadow of a doubt that he had seen the dawn 
of a brighter day, and from past experiences it doubtless occurred to 
him that he had better make the most of these golden opportunities. 
Consequently, the “Old Red School House”’ was packed beyond seating 
capacity, and the rudiments of the three R’s were learned eagerly and 
well. It was not very long, however, before the unexpected hap- 
pened, the school had to be closed and the Negro’s quest for learning 
in this section received a check that would have daunted stouter hearts. 
In 1893 the American Missionary Association through its Secretary, 
Dr. Beard, sent Mr. T. S. Inborden, a graduate of Fisk University, to 
re-open the school in the building which had been enlarged, and ever 
since, through the principalship of Fisk graduates, it has gone steadily 
forward. Compared with the “Old Red School House” the Albany 
Normal School as it now is may be said to have assumed luxu- 


rious proportions. Instead of the one teacher-——Miss Case—we have 


the Principal, Mr. B. F. Cox, and ten other teachers; and a 
daughter of a student of Miss Case is one of our pupils. Upon our 
two-acre corner lot many water-oaks have been planted. These trees 
are evergreen, so we never have that sombre aspect about the grounds 
which trees in a less favorable locality sometimes present. Then we 
have a number of very large umbrella trees over a part of our play- 
grounds, which also furnish an impenetrable canopy of green; and the 
pupils never lack some place where they may find shelter from the rays 
of the sun: In the front yard is a small fountain, bordered with nas- 
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turtiums and coleas, and now the pupils are bringing shoots of banana 
plants and caladia and are endeavoring to border our buildings with 
pink, blue and white hydrangeas. 

Our recitation hall is an imposing building of eight recitation 
rooms with a chapel, principal’s office, laboratory and a nucleus of a 
library. Eleven teachers and thirteen grades compose the school; 
eight are grammar and five are normal grades. Visitors will find the 


rooms kept clean and neat, each with its set of sash curtains and a few 


pictures. A special effort is now being made by the teachers to put © 


more pictures and more appropriate ones in their school-rooms. We 


have very few good pictures anywhere. In our chapel we should very 
much like to have several large pictures representing some fine scenery 
or some heroes of fact or fiction. They would not only adorn the 
walls, but inspire the students. We need good bcoks also for the 


library. Some books of fiction in lighter vein, which would stimulate 


a love for reading in young people—especially in boys, would be very 
acceptable, and those who have finished their magazines would aid us 


if they would forward them to us. 


| THe Rep Scnoot Evo.ven. 


In our music department there are five grades. Two good pianos 
and an organ are owned by the school, and used in our music depart- 
ment. Qur course in music for teachers requires five years’ successful 
study of good classical music. We have had but one graduate from 
this department as yet, though several of our under-graduates are 
holding positions as music teachers in neighboring towns. This music 
department is entirely self-supporting. Vocal music is taught in all 


the rooms and the advanced students read at sight the simpler keys. 


I*rom our normal course for teachers we have had thirty graduates 
who have taken the full course. Some of these have studied further, 
finishing at Fisk, Atlanta or Talladega; some have studied medicine 
or dentistry; others are teaching in the public schools of the state. 
Not one so far is there of whom we are not justly proud. We have 
sent out hundreds who have not completed the entire normal course. 

As an industrial feature for girls there is a good course in sewing. 
The girls are given practical talks on their attire, and instead of flashy 
colors and cheap embroideries, they are encouraged to use simple white, 
tr:mmed with stitches of needle work, as these are much less expensive 
and are indicative of much better taste. 

\We very much regret that some useful phase of manual training 
has not been incorporated for the sake of the boys. We hope to have 
a carpentry shop where the rudiments of practical carpentry could be 
taught. It is true of Albany as of many another school that the aver- 
age attendance of girls 1s much larger than that of boys. A good 
dustrial course for boys might hold for us in continuance a larger 
attendance of young men. If a Negro boy knew that by remaining 
ii school he would get some definite method by which he could earn 
a better livelihood, he would usually remain there. 

Those girls who have taken any of the sewing find ready employ- 
ment in the town. Continual and in ever increasing volume is the 


complaint concerning the “servant problem” of the South, and yet those 
who may be most uncomfortably concerned in the South are sitting 
supinely down with rarely a suggestion or a dollar to give toward the 
betterment of conditions in our schools. Albany is soon to have an 
Agricultural College for white students furnished and fostered by the 
state, and though the Negro people form nine-tenths of our farm labor 
not one will be allowed to study in this school: Nine-tenths of the 
farmers are shut out. It is not to be supposed that in a town where 
there has been a school as old as the Albany Normal School and also a 
public school the students are of that crude type so often found in small 
tewns. Children’s children are beginning to be enrolled, and the dif- 
ference between them and the first pupils of the school is very apparent. 


On the whole our students are orderly and obedient and are advancing 


TEACHERS’ Home. 
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FRONT VIEw. 


RECITATION HALL. 


in every particular. They pay 


their bills well, Many of our 
patrons own their homes. The 
Majority are thoroughly inter- 
ested and are determined to 
educate their children.  Sev- 
eral of Our patrons own large 
farms and other large business 
enterprises. Our. cook said 
one day, “Dats de reason I 
dont hke -cullud people. — It 
my girl gits a new hat, an- 
other girl is got to git one 
jes hke it; if IT sends my girl 
to the \lbany Normal, this 
other woman has got to send 
hern; they’s always racin. | 
reckon that’s the reason thev's 
called the cullud race! Well 
we are determined not to 
stand stil and we will “run 
the race that is set before us” 
and we look where the serip- 
ture instructs us to look tor 
our faith and patience. 

In the home we have our 
music room, which also an- 
swers for a sitting room. 
Nearly all of the teachers have 
separate rooms.- We _ have 
been almost suffering tor 
more bedding, and when one 
of our teachers seriously con- 
sidered an offer of another 
school, and an offer, by the 
way, of twice the salary she 
receives ‘at present; ‘we 
thought we would lose her; 
but fortunately. she decided 
to stay with us, and now kind 
friends in the North are help- 
ing us out of our troubles of 


this kind. 


From our normal course for teachers we have had thirty graduates 
who have taken the full course. Some of these have studied further, 
finishing at Fisk, Atlanta or Talladega; some have studied medicine. 
or dentistry; others are teaching in the public schools of the state. 
Not one so far is there of whom we are not justly proud. We have 
sent out hundreds who have not completed the entire normal course. 

As an industrial feature for girls there is a good course in sewing. 
The girls are given practical talks on their attire, and instead of flashy 
colors and cheap embroideries, they are encouraged to use simple white, 
trimmed with stitches of needle work, as these are much less expensive 
and are indicative of much better taste. 

We very much regret that some useful phase of manual training 
has not been incorporated for the sake of the boys. We hope to have 
a carpentry shop where the rudiments of practical carpentry could be 
taught. It is true of Albany as of many another school that the aver- 
age attendance of girls is much larger than that of boys. A good 
industrial course for boys might hold for us in continuance a larger 
attendance of young men. If a Negro boy knew that by remaining 
in school he would get some definite method by which he could earn 
a better livelihood, he would usually remain there. 

Those girls who have taken any of the sewing find ready employ- 
ment in the town. Continual and in ever increasing volume is the 
complaint concerning the “‘servant problem” of the South, and yet those 
who may be most uncomfortably concerned in the South are sitting 
supinely down with rarely a suggestion or a dollar to give toward the 
betterment of conditions in our schools. Albany is soon to have an 
Agricultural College for white students furnished and fostered by the 
state, and though the Negro people form nine-tenths of our farm labor 
not one will be allowed to study in this school. Nine-tenths of the 
farmers are shut out. It is not to be supposed that in a town where 
there has been a school as old as the Albany Normal School and aiso a 
public school the students are of that crude type so often found in small 
towns. Children’s children are beginning to be enrolled, and the dif- 
ference between them and the first pupils of the school is very apparent. 
On the whole our students are orderly and obedient and are advancing 
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in every particular. They pay 
their bills well. Many of our 
patrons own their homes. -The 
majority are thoroughly inter- 
ested and are determined to 
educate their children. Sev- 
eral of our patrons own large 
farms and other large business 
enterprises. Our cook said 
one day, “Dat’s de reason [ 
don't like cullud people. If 
my girl gits a new hat, an- 
other girl is got to git one 
jes like it; if I sends my girl 
to the Albany Normal, this 
other woman has got to send 
hern; they’s always racin’. I 
reckon that’s the reason they’s 
called the cullud race!” Well 
we are determined not to 
stand still and we will “run 
the race that is set before us” ; 
and we look where the scrip- 
ture instructs us to look for 
our faith and patience. 

In the home we have our 
music room, which also an- 
swers for a_ sitting room. 
Nearly all of the teachers have 
separate rooms. We _ have 
been almost suffering for 
more bedding, and when one 
of our teachers seriously con- 
sidered an offer of another 
school, and an offer, by the 
way, of twice the salary she 
receives at present, we 
thought we would lose her; 
but fortunately, she decided 
to stay with us, and now kind 
friends in the North are help- 
ing us out of our troubles of 
this kind. 
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FACULTY 


MISS MARY L. MARDEN, B. S., Principal, 


Science. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
MISS GRACE CARRUTHERS, 
History, Bible. 
MISS FANNY E. STAFFORD, 
Mathematics, Librarian. 
MISS MARY E. HOVEY, 
English. 


MISS L. ESTELLE MORSE, 
Pedagogy. 


-f - PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
MRS. ANNIE M. EDWARDS, 
MISS EVALEE EVANS. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
MISS ADAH M. ALVORD. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
MISS MABEL A. BARRELL, 
MISS ELLEN M. HOWLAND. 


MATRON 
MRS. CARRIE STULL. 


PASTOR 
REV. J. R. MALLARD. 


Aim of Allen Normal School 


Allen Normal School offers exceptional advantages for colored boys 
and girls who desire a broad education, such as can be given only by 


combining the culture of the hand, the head and the heart. 


This school, which has just completed its thirty fifth year, is located 
just outside of the city of Thomasville, Ga. It is under the direction 
and support of the American Missionary Association, which is doing a 


great work for the Negroes of the South. 


The plant consists of the Boarding Hall, which serves as the home 
of the ten teachers and about fifty girls; the Cottage, the home of the 
colored teacher, where a few boys may board; the Schcol Building, 


which will accommodate 300 day scholars, and the Work Shop for the 


Manual Training Classes. 


A Word to Parents 


Can you do better for your daughters than to place them in a home 
where, under the best influences, they may prepare for the life of use- 
fulness and happiness which you desire for them ? 


Those who have already completed the course of the public school, 
and wish advanced work in Science and Literature, and the special 
Normal training which is so essential for a successful teacher ; those 
who desire to learn to use their hands skillfully while gaining intel- 
lectual training ; those who desire to fit themselves to be practical, in- 
telligent home-makers—all these will find a valuable opportunity in. 
Allen Normal School. 


Normal Department 


ee eee 


The Normal Department has a full course of six years, designed 
especially for the educating and training of teachers. 


This Department is under the charge of four teachers of thorough 
training and wide experience. 3 


A large proportion of the graduates have been acceptable teachers 
and many of them are still teaching. Some have become graduate 
nurses, others are in college, several are in government service and 
many are in homes of their own. 


The Preparatory Department 


The Preparatory Department includes six grades with the Primary, 
which serves as a Model School for Practice work. 


Industrial Training 


THE SHOP 
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The Industrial Depertment includes: 


The Sewing Department, where systematic instruction is given 
: through eight years in Plain Sewing, different forms of Fancy Work, 


Cutting, Making and Repairing garments. 


The Department of Domestic Science, which includes Cooking, for 
which th-re is a well equipped kitchen, the Science of Foods, Sanita- 


tion and Hygiene, Household Administration and Laundering. 


The Manual Training Department including Basketry, Weaving, 


Hammock Making, Chair Seating and other practical work. 


| An Elementary Course in Agriculture, which is both scientific and 
. . practical, training the boys and girls in the School Garden for the in- 


telligent cultivation of their own gardens and fields. 


Music 


The Music Department includes Piano, Voice Culture and Chorus 


Singing. The graduates of this D2partment are all successful music: 
teachers. | 


Boarding Department 


The Boarding Department receives a limited number of girls, who 
have the advantage of a refined Christian home with careful oversight, 
a healthy social life, and every opportunity to prepare for Christian 
service in the home, the school and the church. 


The Library 


The School Library contains over 1500 volumes, to which the 
students have free access, and which they are encouraged to use. 
These books, which are in constant circulation among both boarders 
and day scholars, are of great value as supplementary reading in con- 
nection with their studies, and do much to cultivate a taste for good 
literature. 


The Church 


As Allen Normal 1s largely supported by funds contributed by the 
Congregational Churches in the North, the religious training of the 
school is considered of the greatest importance. The study of the 
Bible is required in all grades. All pupils are expected to attend 
church services on Sunday and the boarding girls are required to 
attead the church connected with the school. 
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THE CHURCH. 


Course of Study 


i 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Industrial Work 


NINTH GRADE 


Algebra Biology 
English Cooking 
Industrial Work 
‘ TENTH GRADE 
Algebra—half year General History 
Arithmetic—half year Cooking 
English Science 


Industrial Work 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Practice Teaching 
Bible and Music Each Year 


Arithmetic U. S. History—half year 
English Physiology—half year 
Geography—half year Industrial Work 

EIGHTH GRADE 
Arithmetic Agriculture—half year 
English First Year Science—half year 
U. S. History and Civics Cooking 


Geometry General History 
English Chemistry 
Pedagogy Practice Teaching 
TWELFTH GRADE 
English Economics—half year 
Physics U. S. History and Civics—half year 
Review Studies Pedagogy 
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Calendar 1922 


ER ae LOO ES SEE RES ES OO Sunday, May 28 
Meeting of Alumni Association.............. ..... ET Tuesday, May 30 
a Tuesday, May 30 


SEERA AAO Monday, October 2 
Te nas weccneasestwnes ces er Thursday, December 21 
LE LEN STR aan Tuesday, January 2 
nc a Friday, March 23 
EON TED ESE Monday, April 2 
I Tuesday, May 29 


Requirements for Admission to 


the Boarding Hall 


Girls desiring admission to the Boarding Hall must have a good 
moral character. They must be earnest and willing to obey. Though 
no uniform is required the girls are expected to dress simply and inex- 
pensively without silk or jewelry. They need not bring bedding, but 
should furnish their own towels, soap and starch. One hour a day 
domestic work is required of all girls; and more is expected of those 
who cannot pay full board. A Caution Fund of one dollar is deposited 
by each girl for broken dishes, etc. 


;xpenses 


Tuition, Grades I, II, III, $1.25 per month ; Grades IV, V, VI, $1.50; 
Grades VII—XII, $2.00. Board, all Grades, $12.00. Books extra. 
Music, one lesson a week, $1.00 per month; two lessons, $1.50 per 
month. Use of piano, 50c and 75c per month. All bills are to be paid 
one month in advance. If not paid by the tenth five per cent will be 
added. For additional information apply to 


MISS MARY L. MARDEN, Principal. 
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Idella J. Cason 
Eliza I. Cason 


CLASS OF 1894. 


*Olivia Duhart. 

Anna M. Wooten (Mrs. E. J. ee 
Kittie L. Hamilton 

Carl F. Flipper, Georgia State Collies: 


CLASS OF 1895. 


Magdelene Gardner (Mrs. Jas. Everett) 
*Roberta Mitchell aie W. H: a 
John J. James - 


CLASS OF 1896. 


William Atkinson. 

*Julius H. Battles (Mrs. B. phen 
Sallie L. Davis 

*Joanna A. Greenlee. 

Hattie E. Lofton (Mrs. J. R. Kenan) 
*Nancy P. Walker. 


CLASS OF 1897. 


Emma E. Davis (Mrs. N. W. Deloach) 
Orrie F. Few (Mrs. Sanders) 


Ida Bacon (Mrs. Henry Johnson) 
Addie C. Lewis (Mrs. Mann McLeod) 
*Sarah D. Strickland (Mrs. J. Larkins) 


CLASS OF 1899. 


Leroy Atkinson 

Lena S. Monroe (Mrs. Geo. Dailey) 
Nancy E. Nixon (Mrs. Rev. T. M. Nixon.) 
Mosie C. Toombs (Mrs. A. B. Johnson) 
Virginia L. Washington (Mrs. J. C. Few) 


*Deceased. 


Graduates 


CLASS OF 1893. 


CLASS OF 1898. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Laurens, S. C. 


Columbus, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. 


Elizabeth E. Few (Mrs. Gillian) 
Susie M. Lester (Mrs. Abram Harris) 


CLASS OF 1902. 


Katie Adams (Mrs. J. J. Creagh) 

Alberta Bacon (Mrs. Joseph Bennett) 
Bessie Heeth (Mrs. Timothy White) 
Lucinda Jones (Mrs. Mannie Williams) 
Emily Robinson (Mrs. Nathaniel ae} 
Richard Williams 


CLASS OF 1905. 


Jessie Tate (Mrs. Robinson) . 
Victoria Thompson . . 


CLASS OF 1906. 


Lizzie Collier (Mrs. suas. 

Beulah Crawford 

Georgia Glasher (Mrs. G. Howard) © . 
Daisy Mayweather (Mrs. John Roe) 
Kittie Williams (Mrs. C. Middleton) 


CLASS OF 1907. 


Carrie McNear (Mrs. Chas. Young) 
Eula Rambo (Mrs. Anderson) 
Hattie Smith (Mrs. Mannie Bacon) 


CLASS OF 1908. 


Ella Alexander 
Pearl Hickleng 
Bessie Thomas (Mrs. Will Gibson) 


CLASS OF 1909. 


Dina Adams (Mrs. C. E. Artis) 
Rosa Scott - 


CLASS OF 1910. 


Isabel Flipper (Mrs. Clarence Catchings) 
Ethel McRae (Mrs. OREO) 
Vallie Redden 


CLASS OF 1911. 


Julia McLeod 
Hazel Smith (Mrs. Howse Dunn) 


CLASS OF 1°01. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Waycross, Ga. 


Waycross, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Donalsonville, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Merrillville, Ga. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
Reading, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 


Donalsonville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Wilson, N. C. 
Whigham, Ga. 


Camilla, Ga. 
Whigham, Ga. 
Bricks, N. C. 


Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


we 


CLASS OF 1912. 


Maud Alexander (Mrs. More) 

Edith Greenlee (Mrs. McGriff) 

Viola Jones. 

Dena Mitchell - 

Amanda Robinson (Mrs. Jas. Andrews) 
Francena Stickland (Mrs. Mites) 
Wyoming Williams 


CLASS OF 1913. 


Hattie Dickey 
Amelia Hardon (Mrs. E. me Lightner) 
Angelina Jenkins (Mrs. L. E. Herring) - 


CLASS OF 1914. 


Mary Ranson (Mrs. Penne) . . 
Emma Valentine . 
Bryant Williams 


CLASS ‘OF 1915. 


Pearl Strickland 

Gussie Jenkins (Mrs. Williams) 

Gus Walker : 

Angelo McGruder 

Rosalie Smith 

Marion Cooper (Mrs. Ples Montgomery) 
Lucy Brantley 

Marie Brantley (Mrs. Moses) 

May Adams 


CLASS OF 1916. 


Evalee Evans 
Jessie Clark (Mrs. Earnest Burke) 
Ruth Cooper : 
Estella Brown 

Fred Carnage . 

Herbert Lisbon : 

Solomon Jenkins 


CLASS OF 1917. 


Maude Jenkins (Mrs. pacens, 
Alma Walton 

Bessie Mathews 

Essie Lee Richardson (Mrs. Linsey) 
Osra Williams 

Rena Wolfe 

*Beatrice Wolfe 

Birdie Tate (Mrs. Smith) - 
Alonzo Walden 

Helen Alexander (Mrs. Zanders) 


* Deceased. 


Sanford, Fla. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Boston, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 


Bricks, N. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rocky Mount, Va. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D. C. 


Beachton, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. e 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Cedar Springs, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville,. Ga. 
Donalsonville, Ga. 
Baltimore, M. D. 
Washington, D. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Cedar Springs, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Dawson, Ga. 
Boston, Ga. 

Largo, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Beachton, Ga. 
Palmetto, Fla. 


CLASS OF 1918. 


Charlotte Williams (Mrs. Joe Lamb) 
Hazel Hampton 
Abbie Tolliver (Mrs. ———) 
Myrtle White (Mrs. R. L. ‘Fowng) 
Eva Edwards 
Carrie Mae Thomas - 
Thomas Bush - 
Bessie Mitchell (Mrs. Powell) 
CLASS OF 1919. 


Trindie Valentine (Mrs. he H. Williams) 
Annette Edwards 

Rosalie Bryant - - 
Addie Way ; 


CLASS OF 1920. 


Hattie Burke 

Marie Hopson 

Henrietta Thompson 

Francena Evans - 

Florence Weston 

tae Oneal (Mrs. Edward i. - 
illie Glass (Mrs. Hester) - 

Rake TRAE aie CLASS OF 1921. 


Hazel Edwards 
Dennis Faison 
Gertrude Williams 


_— penis 


Tabby Griffin ss 

Ruby M. Peterman 

Ida Faison - 

Ruth Ferguson - - - 


CLASS OF 1922. 


GRADUATES IN MUSIC 


CLASS OF 1906. 
Kittie Williams (Mrs. Middleton) - 
| CLASS OF 1910. 
Isabel Flipper (Mrs. Catchings) - 
CLASS OF 1913. 
Amelia Hardon (Mrs. E. L. Lightner) . 


GRADUATE IN SEWING 


CLASS OF 1915. 
Marie Brantley vag ‘ ‘ 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Coco, Fla. 
Waycross, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Selma, Ala. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 

Valdosta, Ga. 


Boston, Ga. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Metcalfe, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
5 | 


Thomasville; Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
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Thomasville, Ga. 

Bainbridge, Ga. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Camilla, Ga. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cedar Springs, Ga. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ALLEN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
~  §CHOOL AT THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA. 

Early in the year 1885 the American Missionary Association received a 
generous gift from Mrs, F. L. Allen of Waterbury, Conn., consisting of a 
hotel property owned by her in Quitman, Ga., which she desired to have 
used as a school for the colored people. The property was valued at about 
$10,000. Quitman being the county seat of Brooks County, situated in a 
region where there were many thousands of colored people for whom hardly 
any school privileges were provided, the American Missionary Association 
accepted the gift. A proposition made to the ladies of the Congregational 


ALLEN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL. SCHOOL. 


Churches of Connecticut to assume the support of the school seemed to be 
received with favor. The ladies of the 1st and 2d Congregational Churches 
of Waterbury, Conn., raised $1,000 as a supplement to Mrs. Allen’s gift, 
with which to make the alterations necessary for the hotel to be used as a 
school. A principal already experienced in Southern work was selected, three 
efficient lady teachers were appointed as his assistants, and the school was 
opened the first of October, 1885, with five boarding and forty day scholars. 
The colored people of the town rejoiced in the opportunity for improvement, 
the work was a grand success, and by the middle of November the num- 


bers had increased to twelve boarding and one hundred and forty day scholars, 
and more were coming. 

But a school for the colored people in the town of Quitman was not in 
accord with public sentiment in that region. Not a white person visited the 
school to see for himself what was taught and practised. The teachers were 
openly insulted when they appeared on the streets, and on the 17th of Nov- 
ember, just six weeks after the school had opened, at one o’clock in the 
morning the buildings were set on fire. The inmates, awakened by the 
crackling of the flames, barely escaped with their lives. This inhuman act 
aroused wide-spread indignation, and offers of sympathy and support were 
received from neighboring towns if the American Missionary Association 
would establish its work with them. 

Among these proposals was a favorable one from Thomasville, Ga. The 
Mayor offered a large lot, eligibly located, just outside the city of Thomas- 
ville for a permanent school building. ‘Thomasville presented marked ad- 
vantages in population, healthy location and excellent railroad facilities. 
Accordingly the insurance on the Quitman building supplemented by some 
gifts from friends was used in the erection of a large frame building of three 
stories, containing rooms for forty girls besides teachers’ apartments, sitting- 
rooms, school rooms, dining hall, kitchen, laundry, etc. The school was 
opened at Thomasville in 1886 in a one-story frame building owned by the 
American Missionary Association. After the erection of the large building 
in 1887, the one-story house was moved out to the new school grounds, one 
mile and a quarter from town. This building (shown in part on the left hand 
of the picture) contains two large schoolrooms, which with class-rooms in the 
main building, accommodate about two hundred pupils. The school began 
under the name of “ The Connecticut Industrial School for Colored Girls,” 
but this was changed in 1891 to “The Allen Normal and Industrial School”’ 
in honor of Mrs. Allen of Waterbury, Conn., to whose liberality the estab- 
lishment of the school was due. 

There has been an average annual attendance of about two hundred 
pupils. ‘The course of study comprises primary, intermediate and grammar 
grades, and a normal department for the special preparation of teachers for 
the public schools. Systematic Bible study is provided in all the grades, the 
aim being to crown all improvement with Christian culture. 

As the boarding department is only for girls, the industries are such 
as will fit women to be home-keepers. All branches of housework are care- 
fully taught under experienced teachers. Sewing is taught in all grades, and 
' dress-making to those sufficiently advanced. A course in nursing is made 
very practical by practice teaching, and when occasion offers by actual care 
of the sick and preparation of their food under the direction of teachers in 
charge. All industrial classes are opened to day pupils as well as to boarders. 
Various organizations under the direction of the teachers add greatly to 


the influence of the work. A “Band of Mercy” is.helpful in many ways. 
The Christian Endeavor Society is sustained by the pupils in a most gratify- 
ing manner. A Junior Endeavor Society holds its meetings in the primary 
schoolroom on Sunday afternoon, gathering forty or fifty neighborhood 
children from the fields and the streets for an hour’s faithful instruction. In 
the Boarding Hall on Sunday afternoons small groups of girls go to the 
teachers for reading and conversation, thus affording many an opportunity 
for instruction and helpful suggestion at close range. Many girls who have 
entered the school crude and untaught have left it womanly and refined and 
with a good common school education. One illustration represents hundreds 
of instances. A young woman entered the school earning her tuition by 
washing, ironing, or any other work she could find to do. Now she is the 
mistress of a very pleasant little home. Her husband is doing a good busi- 
ness. Her home is fitted up with good taste and is comfortable and attrac- 
tive. She shows with a true mother’s pride her beautiful children in their 
neat clothes. Her table is provided with well-cooked food. But her time 
and thoughts are not wholly occupied with home duties. She delights in 
doing acts of kindness. From her garden beautiful roses find their way to 
those who appreciate them, and tempting delicacies are sent to sick neigh- 
bors near and far. 

Thus poor colored girls from little one-roomed cabins may be brought 
into this Christian school and prepared to make for themselves and families 
sweet, pure, well-conducted homes. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW 
By Mrs. F. M. JENcKS 


The essential spirit of Allen Normal School 
is strongest in the home life of the dormitory. 
When we first asked to see the rules we were 
surprised to find scarcely any. Each girl does 
her own washing and ironing and bears a 
share in the general work of the house. One 
wrote in a composition, ‘‘We do our tasks well, 
because, if we don’t, we do them over again. 
This is to make us nice girls for life.” A tradi- 
tion of co-operation, of responsibility, liberty, 
friendliness, this is the best gift that the school 
has to offer. I have never known of a dispute 
between the girls over the duties and privileges 
shared. At Commencement a mother told us 
that her daughter’s best shoes had been missing 
when she came home for Christmas. ‘Well, 
Mother,” Hattie had said, ‘one of the girls had 
shoes so worn they wouldn’t stay on, and I 
couldn’t keep two pairs.” ‘The mother hadn’t 
the heart to chide this impulsive generosity; 
twenty years before, a school-mate, Annie Ed- 
wards, now one of our teachers, had given her 
a pair of shoes at this very school. 


The various student organizations are purely 
voluntary—the girls’ own Tuesday night prayer 
meeting, carried on in loving memory of Miss 
Howland, the missionary sewing circle, and the 
Allen Social Club. This last has charge of the 
Friday evening frolics. Formerly there were five- 
cent monthly dues for refreshments, but the war 
has decided us to make the good cheer purely 
immaterial! A week ago a couple of the oJder 
girls came knocking at our door, asking per- 
mission to try to raise money for a new platform 
carpet in the church. We thought this rather 
a large undertaking, and suggested that the 
older church members were able to bear the 
expense. But when they persisted that the old 
covering had been too threadbare for thorough 
sweeping these two years past, that they had 
set their hearts on setting the church in order, 
and had promised to give the whole place a thor- 


ough scrubbing—what could we do, but give 
our consent to a patriotic concert! 


The Negro melodies, so wild and strange to us 
once, have become as familiar as the songs 
our mothers sang. “Swing low, sweet chariot,” 
“Do you think I will make a soldier, soldier, 
soldier,” “Lord, I want to be a Christian,” these 
and many others are woven in with the day’s 
work. Early one Easter morning the sound of 
singing voices wakened us, and we found the 
room filled with music and dawn light together. 
Softly, clearly, tenderly as the light, came the 
resurrection story. “And Mary she came running 
to seek her risen Lord, And the Lord—shall 
bear—my spirit home.” We had never heard 
either words or melody before. Afterwards we 
learned the girls had opened each teacher’s door, 
then gathered on the stairs to sing. When they 
had finished they slipped quietly away, leaving 
us with our loveliest memory of Easter music. 


You would enjoy seeing the girls in recreation 
time. Sometimes they play ball, but the favorite 
games are the traditional singing ones. When 
there is still light after dinner, the campus 
echoes with “All round to Richmond” and 
“There’s a lady, she wears a dark green shawl.” 
They love fairy stories dearly, and especially 
the moral and fun of Uncle Remus, and the 
poems of their own Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Not 
even the tension of a public concert can quench 
their enjoyment of songs and pieces. Last year’s 
Christmas concert, from the songs of the tiniest 
ones, “Heigho, Sandy Claws, jolly ole, furry ole 
man,” up to the story of the Wise Men, was a 
radiant happiness for listeners and twinkling 
participants alike. 


It is surprising how effectual is the contagion 
of the school tradition. The way of life is 
strange enough to the new-comers, many of 
whom have never rinsed a dish, seen a napkin 
or climbed a flight of stairs. When told she 
must sleep with an open window one poor child 
wailed, “But if I do, I’ll be dead when I get 
home.” Patent medicines are taboo, and no 


< 


girl is allowed to take any remedy at her own 
discretion, a precaution very necessary in this 
harvest field of the patent medicine solicitor. 


The many-roofed building, never well built, 
and now undeniably shabby, wears its years with 
the grd#e that comes of exquisite keeping. The 
high ceilinged rooms are flooded with fresh air 
and sunshine, and in them “Aunt Mary Ann” 
keeps, for teachers and girls, something very 


ike a home. In vacation the rooms look dismal 
a ough; the walls are cracked, the furniture 


rse and dingy; but in term time the charm 
that goes with order and freshness, and the 
sound of happy voices fill the old house with 
pleasantness. 

Over at school, which is filled pretty nearly 
to seating capacity, the house girls are leaders. 
For the most part the school work is like that 
of a northern school offering industrial courses. 
The tangible results, basketry, rug-weaving, 
chair-seating in the shop—the garments cut, fit- 
ted and made by the girls themselves, the whole- 
some and delicious dishes a la Hoover—these 
things win the interest and admiration of our 
visitors. 

It is less easy to show another part of our 
work perhaps more far-reaching in its effects, 
the teacher training work of the eleventh and 
twelfth years. Less than half the colored teach- 
ers engaged each year by the State of Georgia 
have had any professional training or experience, 
or indeed an adequate common school education. 
The county boards are obliged to secure what 
material they can; the number of suitable ap- 
plicants is utterly insufficient, and this al- 
though there are not nearly enough schools for 
the negro population. Our girls, with their pre- 
vious training in hygiene, gardening and hand 
work, go out with a knowledge of the things 
important for child welfare, and with definite 
ideals of the methods and aims of teaching the 
common branches. They have had a year’s super- 
vised practice teaching in the primary grades 
and have learned to work economically. Today, 
as always, our best pupils are the daughters or 
pupils of the old girls. 


-. ee Tn’ southern gia, only fif- 
Location. _ téen miles from Florida; on 


“— fie edge of.. Thomasville, a thriving county 


séat, a shippin pot for pecans, cottoygjsyrup, 
corn and lumbef; and the winter home of North- 
ern millionairés, : Estates extending for miles be- 
yond the cltistered holdings of four thousand 
negroes, who comprise one-half of the city, 
population. 


Hi Founded at Quitman, Ga., in 
story 1885 and burned out there. In- 
vited to Thomasville in 1887, and provided witb 
land by the mayor, Judge Hopkins. Named for 
a Connecticut woman who took the initial in- 
terest in the school. Has always had the good 
will of the city, and benefited by the friendship 
of Northern neighbors. Has sent out nearly 
one hundred teachers. 


S A twelve-grade school, with 
cope departmental training in the 
higher grades, and teacher training in the elev- 
enth and twelfth years. Teaches cooking, sew- 
ing, music, manual arts in addition. Boarding 
accommodations for forty-seven girls and ten 
teachers. 


: Under the leadership of Prin- 

~encngy d cipal F. M. Jencks, consists of 

orce a matron and nine teachers, 
of whom two are graduates of the school. 


| About one hundred and eighty, 
Enrollment thirty-five of whom are in 


grades VII and VIII, and forty-five in grades 
IX to XII. 


A three-story girls’ dormitory, 


Plant a school-house of eight rooms,. 


an attractive shop, a cottage, storage shed and 
tool house, all harmoniously painted. A campus 
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of twelve acres, eight of which are in pine 
woods, nearly an acre in garden, and baseball 
and basketball fields; the balance, oak-shaded, 
with a rose garden, dogwoods, palmettos and 
holly. Value about $20,000. 


The colored Congregational 
Church church has an excellent build- 
Relations ing adjoining the school prop- 
erty and the work of both institutions is carried 
on in active co-operation. The school constitutes 
most of the congregation of the church, fur- 
nishes the music and many of the Sunday-schoo]l 
workers. The church building is used for school 
entertainments, and in this way helpful commu- 
nity contacts are made. 


° Searcely one-fourth of the 
Educational Negro school children of the 
Service county are regularly in school, 
and the salary of Negro teachers is only $1.48 
per child of school age, contrasted with $11.27 
paid white teachers on the same basis. Allen 
Normal is the chief training school for teachers 
for several counties, and has developed a num- 
ber of recognized educational and community 
leaders, besides sending many graduates to 
higher institutions. 


, The scholastic budget of the 
Finances school is about $6,700 annu- 
ally, of which the American Missionary Associa- 
tion provides about $4,300 by appropriation, the 
remainder coming from tuitions, donations and 
other local receipts. 


There is no dormitory for boys. 
Needs If one could be provided a 
third more pupils could be aided with little addi- 
tional cost, and the per capita expense of the 
institution be greatly reduced. More agricul- 
tural land, with buildings and stock, are also 
needed, to enable the school to raise additional 
feed supplies. A sewage disposal system is 
imperative. : 
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ALLEN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


MARY L. MARDEN. 


Down in the southwestern corner of Georgia, only twelve miles 
from the Florida border, at Thomasville, is another “ beacon light” of 
the American Missionary Association. It is a little south of the Black 
Belt. and yet in a region where nearly every other man you meet is 
black. 

The Allen Normal and Industrial School was established seventeen 
years ago at Quitman, thirty miles east of Thomasville. It did not 
meet with favor from the white people, so one night the teachers and 
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ALLEN NORMAL SCHOOL AND BETHANY CHURCH, THOMASVILLE, GA. 


pupils had to hurriedly escape from their beds to the street, just be- 
fore the roof of the building fell in. During the fire, barrels of oil 
were discovered at the rear of the building. Then, when searching 
for a new location, the American Missionary Association was offered, 
by the city of Thomasville, the present grounds, about a mile and a 
half from the Court House. Here one large hall was erected for the 
boarding department and school purposes, and from the other end of 
town a little building, that had served for a small school, was brought 
over to be used for the two lower-grade rooms. So the school was 
permanently established and began its work. 


3 
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ALLEN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The city of Thomasville affords many attractions to the seekers of 
warmth and sunshine during the winter months. In the fall the city 
seems to awaken out of a long sleep. The cows, which have been 
roaming the streets, have been tied up, part of the day at least. The 
noonday slumber of the pigs on the sidewalk is disturbed. The ease- 
loving clerks are no longer allowed to lounge in the doorways. The 
hotels, whose grounds have been overgrown with weeds during the 
summer months, assume an entirely different appearance. Soon the 
streets are filled with the hustling tourists and the elegant turnouts 
of the winter residents. 

By the time this transformation has taken place, our school has 
been under way for two months or more. Our thirty boarders have 
come from the country or neighboring towns. To those who have al- 
ways lived in a one-room cabin, in crowded families and ignorant 
homes, it is like entering a new world to live in a large house, where 
one must learn how to walk up and down stairs, and how to go 
through the daily routine of the boarding-school. To the girl from 
the city or prosperous farm come the pleasures of living with other 
girls in a close, harmonious family. Our eight Northern teachers, 
too, are becoming accustomed to the new life and surroundings, and 
find little time for homesickness. The day-school of about two hun- 
dred will be crowded, and the teachers will be puzzled to know where 
the next new pupil will be seated, and will sigh for our dream—a new 
school-building with bright, sunshiny rooms and ample equipment. 

Our present accommodations are very inadequate for our pressing 
needs. The primary and intermediate grades are crowded into the 
poorly-built building at the left of the large one. It was originally 
intended only for a temporary shelter, but has been used for the lower 
grades ever since the school began. The other two schoolrooms are 
in the main hall, crowding out of the boarding department desirable 
pupils. A determined movement has been started to raise a building 
fund, and a few hundred dollars already have come in. We feel much 
encouraged at the many “ widow’s mites” that we are receiving from 
interested pupils and local patrons of the school, but we must have 
the rich man’s dollars, also. 

Our strongest work is with the oldest girls and in our boarding 
department. Thecity of Thomasville is establishing public schools 
where the three R’s may be fairly well taught; but there is a vast 
need for instruction in home-making, clean and honest living, for 
faithful, efficient teachers and leaders among this people. We are 
training our pupils along industrial lines and to be teachers. Our 
normal girls, who are taught cooking, help to improve the methods of 
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preparing food at home, and are quite sought after to give instruction 
to their neighbors. A graduate—a country teacher—says she can 
readily pick out the families in the country from which girls have 
attended our school by the neatness and order in the home and dress. 

A large proportion of our graduates and older pupils become 
teachers. They are in great demand, as the present teaching force in 
the country is so small and poorly equipped. The teachers who find 
their work in the country not only “‘ keep school,” but are the leaders 
among their people, encouraging them to build better homes, to keep 
them. cleaner and purer, stimulating the younger minds to make 
more of themselves. Many times they help to pay the tuition of 
their pupils at our school. One of our graduates, a girl has even 
started a model farm, and out-of-school hours tills the fields, thus 
teaching her boys how, and setting an example for her neighbors: 

Some of our more able pupils have attended Fisk and Talladega, 
and some have been graduated. They have been much benefited by 
the additional inspiration of the larger institution, and are more fully 
prepared for teaching and mission work. 

Closely associated with our school is the little Bethany Church 
across the street. Here on Sunday gather the boarders and many of 
the day scholars with their families. Most of the parents still prefer 
the ‘‘old-time ” service of the shouting minister who rouses his audience 
to a high pitch of excitement, almost amounting to hysteria; yet they 
desire to have their children brought up in the quiet, calm atmosphere 
of our church. A Sunday-school, Junior Endeavor and Christian 
Endeavor societies not only inspire our pupils, but help to fit them for 
greater fields of usefulness as missionaries to their home churches, 

Though at times we feel as if the obstacles are mountain-high and 
the race problem oppresses, yet as we look into the faces of our older 
pupils and graduates we can see that a decided change has been 
wrought in many lives. They are steadily developing into strong 
Christian men and women. 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 

Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 

Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and Thee! 

—/OHN HAY, Secretary of State. 
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ee « Your Investments 1n 
, . The American Missionary Association 
% Negro: 
ns ccsocebevuakeccusugneminn Athens, Ala. 
Burrell Normal School................:...:......... Florence, Ala. 
CE EEE SSCIROON................c0s00000000. Fort Davis, Ala. 
Lincoln Normal School ............................... Marion, Ala. 
PE NG... ...secsscsecacesssesabunne Talladega, Ala. 
Fessenden Academy......................00...cc000- Fessenden, Fla. 
Knox Institute ............ ‘guides debss Cedeukins ea Athens, Ga. 
Ballard Normal School ................................. Macon, Ga. 
Seeeumeee. MCOGOMY...................0.5..0000c McIntosh, Ga. 
= Alien Normal School.......:................... Thomasville, Ga. 
TN ..cccccescuncsecreecssoe: New Orleans, La. 
Girls’ Industrial School.......................... Moorhead, Miss. 
sca convonssaseneschommee! Tougaloo, Miss. 
Se UNO CADSNODE.............00.00.5.sccreessessecens Bricks, N. C. 
Lencom Academy............:......... King’s Mountain, N. C. 
Palmer Memorial Institute ....................... Sadalia, N. C. 
ET Troy, N. C. 
no... csvvcvnescnsnsencen cays Charleston, S. C. 
Brewer Normal School ........................ Greenwood, S. C. 
LeMoyne Junior College ....................... Memphis, Tenn. 
Pleasant Hill Academy (White) ....Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
ND... coceaseeuconsecemcente iad Austin, Tex. 
I UGUGOUAED.  . se scccecsseneccnernces Capahosic, Va. 
Indian: 
Santee Normal Training School.................. Santee, Neb. 
Fort Berthold Mission......................... Elbowoods, N. D. 
Spanish-Speaking: 
Rio Grande Institute................... Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Hospitals: 
fevaer Plemorial......................003:. Humacao, Porto Rico 
SE IEEE. Greenwood, S. C. 
I UNGER oo. ..cccecavicaceiducsancouss Talladega, Ala. 
Negro Churches ............... 149 
Indian Missions.................. 
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HAT a romantic old city!! One no sooner /, 
steps from the train than he finds himself in wi Oe, A ea V/s 

a new-old, or old-new world and he walks chin- 
deep in stirring history. Here is old St. Michaels with its Sir CHARLEST 
Christopher Wren steeple—well, if it is not a Wren it ought to Old and RX 
be, so graceful and slender and chaste! The caretaker will tell 
you that here struck the cannon balls of the War of 1776 and 
here those of 1812. Here is where the earthquake shook it to its very 
foundation and settled the tower by a foot. And that very steeple has 
been embalmed in song and in it has also been embalmed the heroism of 
the Black man for, at the risk of his life, he climbed and threw from it a 
firebrand that threatened its very life. Such a steeple was worth it! 
And here the Articles of Secession were passed while the guns of Ft. Sum- 
ter were trained on the city. And here is the old Slave Market where 
human beings once stood on the block fresh from Africa’s wilds—now 
it is a garage; so do times change. 

And in the center of the park perhaps a hundred feet above you rises 
a monument and on it the figure of John C. Calhoun, the eloquent and 
bitter champion of States’ Rights. It was Calhoun who said, “Show me 
a nigger who can conjugate a Greek verb and I will admit that he is 
a man.” 

“Senator Calhoun, allow me to introduce to you Principal Cox of 
Avery Institute, of your city, a man who can conjugate a Greek verb, 
train a school to sing as one voice, conduct a Negro school in the 
very heart of Charleston—and keep the respect of every man, black or 
white, in the City or State.” For after sixty years of Avery, Charleston 
knows that Calhoun was wrong—the black man has arrived at Man’s 
Estate. 

Scarcely had the smoke lifted from the battlefields of the South when 
General Saxton, in the name of the Freedmen’s Bureau, opened a school 
for colored children in Charleston. On October 1, 1865, there were 
gathered 1,000 children ready for education. Mr. Cardozo, a colored 
man educated in Glasgow, was chosen Principal and remained at its 
head for three years when he became Secretary of State under the recon- 
struction era when the colored people secured control. Charleston had 
always had a liberal policy with the Negroes—there was a very large 
number of free Negroes who were permitted to avail themselves of edu- 
cational advantages. When the Emancipation Proclamation was signed, 
the Negroes themselves lost about a million dollars in property in that 
city, for many of the free Negroes themselves owned slaves. ‘There is in 
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that city today an aristocracy of color—dividing 


: Vg NSsttt Use the children: of the free and the -laeeee 


the slaves. 


RLESTON In 1868 a large legacy was received from Rev. Charles 
and New Avery, a Methodist minister, and part of this was used to pur- 
chase the present land and build the present Teachers’ Home— 


the building used for school purposes being built by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. By 1878 there were ninety-seven graduates nearly all 
of whom had become teachers in or around Charleston. This has been 
the history of Avery ever since—it has furnished Charleston with 65% 
of the teachers in the public schools. It has always borne the repu- 
tation of being one of the very finest of the secondary schools in the 
South. 

This is due to the splendid line of principals and teachers who have 
served there and none finer than Principal Cox, who is the efficient and 
respected Principal now. Mr. Cox is a graduate of Fisk University. 
He was a member of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and not only has a fine 
voice but knows how to educate singers. To see him stand before his 
five hundred pupils and without raising a hand or lifting his voice above 
a singer’s habit, while the whole chapel brings forth the rare harmonies 
of the Spirituals in perfect unision and perfect expression, is worth a 
trip to Charleston to see and hear. 

As an illustration of the enterprise of Principal Cox; he was in 
great need of a primary and kindergarten building. Just behind Avery 
was an empty barn which was secured for very little money which 
was raised locally and lo, the barn became a school and a very respectable 
school, too. 

Avery faces the greatest need in the nation for South Carolina stands 
at the very bottom of the list in its educational work for Negroes as 
North Carolina stands at the head. The white population of the state 
is 49% and the Negro 51%. The school funds are distributed 89% to 
the white and 11% to the Negro children. The per capita expendi- 
ture is $26.88 for each white child and $2.74 for each Negro child. 
Teachers’ salaries are paid per capita, $10.00 for the white and $1.44 
for the Negro. The school year is 156 days for the white children and 
78 for the Negro—again at the bottom of the list. These figures are 
taken from ““The American Race Problem,” by Prof. E. B. Reuter of 
Iowa University. 

Avery has this year 475 registered pupils. The budget is $14,300.00, 
of which the A. M. A. furnishes $7,400.00. 
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M. A. HOLMES, PRINCIPAL. 


CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FourTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


AVERY NORMAL INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


M. A. HOLMES, PRINCIPAL. 


More than ordinary interest attaches to this institution for the 
education of colored youth and the training of colored teachers, lo- 
cated as it is in the very cradle of secession, and near the spot from 
which was fired the first gun in the long war waged for their perpet- 
ual enslavement; and in a city situated in the heart of the cotton and 
rice-fields of the Southland. 

Scarcely had the smoke of the long conflict cleared away or civil au- 
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thority been fully restored in this long-besieged city, when General Sax- 
ton, then Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, opened a 
school in the Memminger building on St. Philip Street, built for and 
since used for the education of white children. Here,on the first day 
of October, 1865, were gathered a thousand children eager for the edu- 
cation so long denied to their race. So great was the pressure to gain 
admission to this school that one hundred children were seated in the 
greax dome that surmounts the edifice. 

The studies during the first year embraced the entire range of ele- 


a, 


mentary branches, from the primer to the Latin grammar. About 
three-fourths of those who attended this first school were children of 
freedmen ; the others, making up the advanced classes, were born free 
and constituted an aristocracy of color, a distinction which, after a 
lapse of more than a third of a century, still exists. 

The closing examinations of this first year were attended by a large 
audience of both white and colored. There were present ladies and 
gentlemen, missionaries and teachers, civil and military dignitaries, 
and the leading representatives of both races. It was a novel and 
moving sight, one that the wildest imagination could not have fore- 
seen or deemed possible five 
years before. 

In its second year the 
school, then known as the 
Saxton School, held its ses- 
sions in the Military Hall 
on Wentworth Street, where 
with a slightly reduced en- 
rollment, it remained until 
removed to its present quar- 
ters, May 1,1865. The large 
and handsome building 
which it now occupies was 
erected by the American 
Missionary Association 
through the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. Rev. Charles Avery, 

PROF. M. A. HOLMES, PRINCIPAL. of Pittsburg, Pa., had given 

a large sum for the educa- 

tion of the colored people, and ten thousand dollars of his bequest 

were appropriated to the institution, and in honor of this noble phi- 

lanthropist the name was changed to Avery Normal Institute. Here 

the enrollment was necessarily reduced and the normal character of 

its work made more prominent, a feature that had been contemplated 
from the beginning. 

In any survey of the work of Avery, three principals should re- 
ceive special recognition for their thorough, enduring and Christian 
labor in this needy field. They are the Rev. F. S. Cardozo, by 
whom the school was first organized in the Memminger building, 
Prof. M. A. Warren, who succeeded him and graduated the first class 
in 1872, and Prof. Amos W. Farnham, now of the Oswego Normal 
School. Each of these men was distinguished for unusual teaching 


skill, for great administrative ability, and for complete consecration to 
the work to which he was specially called. These worthy educators 
are still remembered here with affection and gratitude, but the full 
fruition of their labors will be known only in the great day when 
the books shall be opened. 

For over thirty years about four hundred colored students have 
annually gathered here for the training which was to fit them for life’s 
work. For many years all grades, from the primary to the high school 
and normal course, were maintained, but in later years the primary 
and intermediate pupils have been excluded, their instruction being 
amply provided for in the public and numerous private schools of the 
city, thus leaving the Instittte free to devote itself to higher grades 
and normal work, in which Avery has been from the first conspicuous 
and eminently successful. Its graduates now number nearly four 
hundred and are found in almost every department of human ‘activity. 
Some are distinguished in professional life, others in trade, orin busi- 
ness. Among them are doctors, skilled and eminent in their chosen 
fields of labor, clergymen of acknowledged ability, and teachers of 
long and successful experience. About two-thirds of all its graduates 
choose teaching as their special vocation; and nearly all prove their 
skill and ability in the schoolroom, and have reflected great credit on 
their alma mater and have been a blessing to their race. There has 
been for the last ten years a steady and growing demand for colored 
teachers of ability and with special training for their work ; and there 
is not a county in the state to which our graduates do not go as teach- 
ers, and in the lower counties and along this malarial coast nearly all 
the schools for colored children are taught by Avery graduates. In 
many places conditions are such that no one can undertake this work 
without jeopardizing health or risking life itself. But there are not 
wanting those whom zeal and devotion lead into these dangerous 
fields. Names might be given of those who have even given up life 
itself at work in these malarial districts, proving their zeal and the 
missionary spirit which actuated them. 

Avery has cost large sums of money ; to maintain such an institu- 
tion by charity through a third of a century is no small undertaking, 
requiring faith and consecration. But it has repaid more than a hun- 
dred-fold all that hasever beenexpended. Here inthis historiccity, sur- 
rounded by lowlands of rice and cotton, the negro was found in over- 
whelming numbers, and after emancipation, in utter ignorance of book 
lore or a pure gospel. To this people the American Missionary As- 
sociation, through the Avery Institute and its consecrated workers, has 
brought the light of knowledge and a pure gospel, and awakened as- 


piration and hope of a better life. The beneficial effects of this work 
upon such a people, and indirectly upon the city and state, are incal- 
culable. Intelligent Christianity and Christian education has ever 
been the motto of Avery, and faithfully has it been realized in the 
lives of its graduates, and exemplified by them in all the relations that 
affect good citizenship and true manhood. Race conflicts in this city 
have been unknown since the days of reconstruction, and it is not too 
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much to claim that this better condition of things here is largely due 
to the influence exerted by Avery. 

Although it is in the strictest sense a school, in which all studies in 
every department are prosecuted under a high pressure, which knows 
no relaxation, yet religious teaching has ever been a prominent feat- 
ure, and the Bible is considered the best text book inthe school. It has 
never been sectarian, but always Christian in its teaching and influ- 
ence. No year passes without numerous conversions among its pupils, 
and every church in the city has been blessed in some measure by ac- 
cessions to its membership from the students of Avery. 

The blessings which this school has brought to this people, and 


indirectly to a far wider constituency, are not wholly a free gift to 
them. A monthly tuition fee has always been required and collected 
from all in attendance, except in special cases, in which its collection 
would impose great hardship or compel the withdrawal of worthy 
pupils from the school. But in spite of this monthly charge and the 
sacrifices made to meet it and keep their children in school, these 
people, out of their meagre earnings, which in so many cases make 
accumulations impossible, have kept their children in school, and to 
the end of a twelve years’ course, in numbers that would shame many 
a more prosperous community in more favored sections of our land, 
where schools and books are entirely free. In 1895 twenty-four suc- 
cessfully completed its course and graduated with honor; in 1896 
twenty were added to the alumni roll; in 1897 twenty-eight ; in 1898 
thirty-one; in 1899 twenty-four ; and at this writing twenty-four are 
taking final examinations for graduation in June. And from these 
large classes there is not one that is not an honor to the community, 
scarcely one that has not found a position as a teacher or in some use- 
ful calling or industry, while a few are taking higher courses in other 
institutions. A1e not these facts sufficient answer to the charge so 
often made, that the colored people are losing their interest in educa- 
tion, or that higher education does not benefit them ? 

Our work has been mainly academic ; that is the purpose for which 
Avery was called into existence, to educate and train colored teachers, 
and to fit them for honorable positions in trade or business. 

The dignity of labor has always been faithfully inculcated, and 
opportunities for it have not been wanting. Nearly all the normal 
students and many in the lower classes go from school to some useful 
occupation, learning trades, or engaging in other remunerative em- 
ployment. Large numbers not only maintain themselves but are nec- 
essary helpers to the bread-winners of their respective families. 

But in keeping with the tendencies of the times and of the newer 
education, and with the traditions and practice of the American Mis- 


-sionary Association, an industrial department has been added to Avery, 


and it has aroused no little enthusiasm among students and patrons. 
Needlework for the girls has been introduced, and under an accom- 
plished and efficient instructor it has been from the first a great suc- 
cess. The girls from the lower grades as well as from the normal 
classes are being systematically trained to do their own sewing, and 
will in time be taught to make their own garments. Our purpose is 
to add to this, cooking and other departments of domestic science, as 
the resources of the Association will permit. Steps have been taken 
to establish a printing department. 


In 1892 Avery Normal Institute was incorporated under the laws 
of the state, though the control of the school has been kept in the 
same hands as before, a majority of the trustees being in the execu- 
tive committee or the administrative force of the American Mission- 
ary Association. The purpose of the incorporation was to secure for 
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its graduates the advantages which the laws of the state confer upon 
graduates of all incorporated institutions. 

An article of this nature would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to charges so frequently made, and in high places too, that edu- 
cation, and especially the higher education, does the negro more harm 
than. good, and that the educated classes furnish the larger part of the 
criminals. That there are educated criminals is not doubted, but they 
are not confined to one race, nor do they come from the students of 
the American Missionary Association schools. Of the nearly four 
hundred living graduates of Avery, not one is a criminal nor has one 
ever been accused of crime, and the writer has yet to learn of more 
than two who have proved unworthy of the training they have re- 


ceived, or dishonored their alma mater by immoral lives. These fell 
under a stress of circumstances that would have ruined almost any 
young person. On the contrary, the graduates of this and other 
schools under the auspices of the Association are conspicuous for 
worthy and upright character, for thrift, for industry and good citi- 
zenship. 

And this is true not only of those who complete our course and re- 
ceive their diplomas, but of hundreds of others who do not go beyond 
the grammar grades. Such invariably make better citizens. It isa 
rare thing to learn that one of the students from any class of our 
school has become a criminal. The criminal classes are not recruited 
from the pupils in missionary schools. 

OUR NEEDS. i 

We need large contributions of money or materialsthat will enable 
us to enlarge and develop our industrial department. A promistng 
beginning has been made, but it is only a beginning, and we desire to 
extend it in many lines, giving the widest possible scope to individual 
talent or proclivities, without lowering in any degree the present 
standard of scholastic attainment. 

We need contributions of money and books to enlarge our library 
and give to our students advantages which they cannot now find in 
the city. A good library is absolutely indispensable in all educational 
work. We havea few hundred well worn volumes, the merest apology 
for a library, but it is the only one in the city to which colored people 
have access. 

We appeal to individuals, to Sunday-schools, to Christian En- 
deavor societies and to churches for the establishment of scholarships 
for worthy and capable pupils. We have many such, on whom the 
burdens press so heavily that continuance in school to the end of the 
course is an impossibility. We wish to help such after they have 
reached the normal department. A small sum expended in keeping 
these worthy students in the school may bring rich rewards when the 
harvests of life are all finally gathered. 
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What It Is 


BALLARD NORMAL SCHOOL 
MACON, GA. 


A School for Negro Youth 


7 In the third city of Georgia 
Location (60,000 population), a center of 


educational institutions, beautifully located on the 
edge of the Piedmont section of the state and sur- 
rounded by very prosperous country. 


H istory Founded in 1867, Ballard has 


continued ever since as the only » 


institution of the city affording high school oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. The public schools are fairly 
sustained up to the sixth grade, but stop there. 
Ballard is now serving its third generation of patrons. 
It has been especially useful in preparing teachers for 
the Macon schools and the surrounding region. 


Beginning with an overlapping 
Scop . mo (the sixth), made neces- 
sary to meet the needs of country pupils, Ballard 
Normal carries its work through the grammar depart- 
ment and four high school years. There is no board- 
ing department. The six upper grades are organized 
departmentally as a Junior and Senior High School. 


Teaching A principal and fourteen offi- 
F . cers and instructors, including 
orce teachers of domestic science, 


sewing and dressmaking, manual training and music. 
Many of the teachers are graduates of the school, 
living in their own homes. The high school teachers 
are from the North and live with the principal and 
his family in the teachers’ home. 


rollment About 400, of whom about 200 
En are in Grades VII and VIII 
and 125 in Grades IX-XII. 


A modern and artistic group of 
Plant three buildings, school “ato 
teachers’ home, and caretaker’s cottage, occupied 1917. 
They are set in a beautiful pine grove on a 5-acre 
site adjoining the chief center of Negro population, 
but also bounded by fine estates and the spacious 
lands of the Chautauqua of the South. The buildings 
are of excellent design, and have all modern conve- 
niences, and constitute probably the best plant for its 
size owned by the Association. Its value is about 
$50,000. 3 
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What It Is Like 


The Mission School for Negroes 
in the Southern City 


Of the larger Southern cities the American Mission- 
ary Association has secondary schools in Charleston, 
South Carolina; Lexington, Kentucky ; Macon, Georgia; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Mobile, Alabama; Savannah, 
Georgia, and Wilmington, North Carolina; and col- 
leges in New Orleans, Louisiana, and Austin, Texas; 
besides those now developed into independence in 
Atlanta, Georgia and Nashville, Tennessee. 


The secondary schools of this urban group consti- 
tute a type having most of their characteristics in 
common. Situated in similar environments and serv- 
ing the common need of city populations, their neces- 
sary facilities and methods are much the same. 


CITY PARK, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The following pages attempt to answer the chief 
questions which one wants to ask if he is going to 
give to the support of such a school, or to work in 
it as a missionary teacher. 
The The South is still essentially 
South Ci rural. It has but 34 cities of 

outnern uty over 25,000 inhabitants, while 
Massachusetts alone has 25. ‘Three men live in the 
city North to one who lives in the city South. Southern 
cities are now matching the average urban growth of 
the country, which assures their increasing power but 
does not indicate an early likelihood that the South 
will become characteristically urban—Its cities in- 
clude busy seaports and great inland markets,—their 
commerce greatly stimulated by the new Panama 
trade route; huge industrial centers of sudden and 
amazing growth; and winter resorts of historic charm 
and interest. All are rapidly, but unevenly improving 
in the externals of civilization, in education and in 
civic conscience. 


The Every Southern city is two 
° N cities—a Negro city within a 
City egro white one. The color line 
creates a duplicate set of institutions — schools, 
churches, libraries, charities, theatres, parks and 
playgrounds—or else omits some so far as the Negro 
is concerned. Frequently his best streets are the white 
people’s worst.—Congestion of population accentuates 
all the familiar urban problems—poverty, vice, sani- 
tation and housing. Much of the city population is 
newly come from the country,—a violent change in- 
volving a high criminality and death rate. Yet the 
Negro’s half of the city includes practically all the 
essential professions, trades and necessary economic 
activities of an urban group. Within itself, the 
Negro group compasses civilization: completely. 


Dy e ssociation’s. city schools 
ducational for ean rn ostecicaliy 
Needs | 7 


located. Through the progress 
of education the need of such schools has largely 
passed in the larger cities of the border and South- 
western states. It continues generally, however, in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states east of the Mississippi. 
In these states missions must supplement or substitute 
for public schools because,— 


(1) Either there are no public schools beyond the 
most elementary, or 


(2) The existing schools deliberately ignore the 
type of education needed by the more progressive type 
of Negro, or 


(3) The cities are chronically behind the demands 
of their population in educational provision for white 
and black alike. 


Under such conditions mission schools are a present 
and a future necessity, their development always being 
in sympathetic harmony with that of public education. 


The School For the most part, the buildings 
| were erected of wood, paid for 


by limited missionary funds and designed according 
to the standards of a now by-gone age. Few have 
the characteristic marks of modern school houses. 
School grounds are usually limited, and as the city 
has built up solidly about them, have proved very 
inadequate for playground use. The Mobile and Lex- 
ington schools are the happy exceptions in having 
spacious grounds.—With shiftings of population in 
the larger cities, the Memphis and Macon schools 
have found it possible to dispose of old and inferior 
property, to secure more ample space, and to erect 
modern plants in close proximity to their chief Negro 
populations.—All of the larger city schools have pro- 
gressively limited elementary enrollment as fast as 
the city public schools have become equal to their 
task. They are, in present purpose and effect, chiefly 
Junior and Senior High Schools, stressing the upper 
grammar and secondary grades. So far as limitations 
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ef equipment and teaching force permit, they attempt 
specific training in the direction of the vocations 
chiefly open to Negroes;. namely, teaching, home 
making, industry, business, and the professions through 
the -gateway of the college—In contrast with the 
majority of rural mission schools and with the colleges 
whether located in city or country, the city schools 
are day schools only. Under the necessary conditions, 
school hours have to be short, and the touch of the 
school upon the pupil is limited compared with the 
twenty-four-hour-a-day opportunity of the boarding 
school. For this reason, the city schools do not give 
the superficial impression of missionary character as 
certain others do. They have only the opportunities 
to mould pupils’ characters that an ordinary North- 
ern high school has. What the school does it must 
do quickly, and it must largely do through its tech- 
nical course of study and the personality of its teach- 
ers,—the city itself normally furnishing most of the 


ROOM IN TEACHERS HOME, CHANDLER SCHOOL, 
LEXINGTON. KY. 


institutions of human development. The fundamental 
missionary service of the city schools is that each 
furnishes, and has furnished for nearly two genera- 
tions, the broadest and most effective institution of 
the higher life for half the people of a great city— 
the tonic effect of whose work goes far deeper than 
its mere service to its pupils—Uniformly, the non- 
resident teachers, especially those from the North, 
live in homes provided by the Association and pre- 
sided over by the principal and a matron. These 
homes usually adjoin the school property. 


The preparation of the teachers is that required by 
standard American practice. High school instructors 
are graduates of leading. Northern colleges and uni- 
versities. Most of the faculties include both colored 
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and white teachers.—The relations of Northern teach- 
ers to the general community are ordinarily agreeable, 
though somewhat limited. In a number of cases, 
however, they have been accorded positions of leader- 
ship in their adopted cities, especially along civic 
lines. So far as possible, teachers identify themselves 
with the special constituency of the school, visiting in 
its homes, being helpfully interested in its institutions, 
and sympathetically sharing its fortunes. 


The Pupils Most of them come from valley 


homes, from the unpainted cot- 
tages of the neglected outskirts, or from the muddy 
creek bottoms or other undesirable sections where 
Southern cities crowd their Negroes. A few come 
from select homes of quiet culture, or from pleasant 
suburban bungalows.—As a group, they are neatly 
clad though not sufficiently for storms or cold weather. 
Their movements are slower and less energetic than 
those of white children. Their demeanor on the street 
and in the school is usually mannerly and respectful. 
—Mentally they are not without individuals of the 
gross, clod-like type unsuited for books, their natural 
dullness aggravated by irregular attendance. Their 
larger numbers—frequently including many of un- 
mixed African stock—are normally apt and alert of 
mind. There is plenty of real refinement, love of 
flowers, of dainty linen and fine stitches, of exalted 
diction. Real appreciation of literature may go with 
the poorest grammar.—There is humor a’plenty, tem- 
pered by marked moroseness in individuals. Every 
school will have a few rebellious and suffering souls 
keenly sensitive of race distinction. The group as a 
whole shows an average distribution of human traits 
and abilities. ‘The representative pupil is going to 
school and making a living at the same time. This is 
not the exception, but the rule, as proved by repeated 
statistical studies. Early and late, as house boys, 
janitors, errand boys, news dealers,—as maids, cooks, 
and nurses—the young Negro works his way through 
school. Not a few have scrubbed and starved for a 
diploma. In the city mission schools, the tuitions of 
the pupils pay a good third of the cost of their 
schooling. 


Graduates The graduates are _ relatively 
few, representing the survivors 


and Former from many who have dropped 
Students ~ out along the way of education. 

The typical vocations of boys 
are those of the physician, the minister, the mail clerk 
or carrier, and the musician. Nearly every city school 
has produced notable musical talent somewhere in its 
history. A few students become merchants, and fewer 
yet dentists or lawyers. Others hold the more re- 
sponsible domestic positions in hotels or clubs. Those 
who do not press on to college or trade school all too 
frequently land in blind alleys,—for the range of op- 
portunity for the Negro boy is not a wide one. Every 
school has its educational heroes, such as the boy who 
came at twenty-four years utterly illiterate, who 
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worked at blacksmithing in the day, and was taught 
by the principal at night; who went on to the uni- 
versity with a capital of $3.50, and worked his way 
through, including preparation for the ministry, until 
he came to hold a large church in the capital city.— 
The girls teach, sew, work as domestics, become home 
makers for their own families, or, of course, marry. 
Matrimony is their widest opportunity for sharing in 
the more numerous callings open to boys. There is 
an active Negro social life, in which some engage. 
Business offices employ a few. A valued few become 
trained nurses. Considerable numbers go on for higher 
education, sometimes in music. Representatives will 
always be found in the leading universities cr the 
summer schools North end South. 


Few as they are, the graduates of these schools 
frequently constitute almost the total body of teachers 
in the public schools of their cities. “Eighty per cent. 
of the teachers of this county—all the public school 
teachers of the city but two or three men—are our 
graduates,” are typical testimonies on this point. 


The schools’ more massive service to the local com- 
munity is however for those who do not graduate. 
The slight touch upon many lives accumulates into 
a mountain of influence. The bad are made better, 
and the good more faithful and successful within 
modest ranges. It is not difficult for a school to take 
a complete census of its former students, and to 
answer definitely as to the future of the great ma- 
jority. The average will be found in neat, well-kept 
homes, engaged in humble but honorable service. On 
the other hand, the death roll uniformly reveals a. 
regrettable weakness before disease, and there is a 
sad story of infant mortality in the ranks of former 
students’ children. Sadder still are some of the stories 
of moral tragedy which shows that the Negro’s up- 
ward struggle is not by rose-strewn paths. The school 
can do and is doing much, but there is much which 
nothing but a revolutionary change and democratizing 
of the human spirit can ever do. Till then, limited 
opportunity, meagreness of life, poverty and dull 
work, a narrowing environment, and the eternal stigma 
of race burden the whole situation. It is much if the 
schools can give something of Christian ideals, of 
typical American attitudes and standards and of 
personal fraternity to make the way easier. 


Community ~The church and school are the 
S ° two arms of missionary service, 
ervice and the most vital connection 


between the school and the community is the church. 
Congregational churches have grown up in close rela- 
tionship with each city school. In more than half the 
cases they have occupied immediately adjoining prop- 
erty; though there is something to be said for the 
greater independence of the church which is not too 
closely identified with any other institution Within 
the church, the school co-operates actively through the 
services of its teachers in Sunday-school and similar 
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organizations. “There is, however, no compulsion upon 
pupils to attend the church of any particular denomi- 
nation. The systematic training of Sunday-school 
teachers has been stressed by some of the schools.— 
From their earliest timies the schools have had large 
place for friendly visitation in the homes of the com- 
munity, especially in case of sickness. They give 
personal advice and sympathy and, when necessary, 
material relief. The distribution of second-hand cloth- 
ing, sent by Northern churches, has constitnted a 
service of real dignity throughout the years. Students 
are led in charitable service illustrated by visits to 
Old Folks’ Homes, contributions to colored hospitals 
and holiday gifts to the poor.—The educational exten- 
sion work of the schools includes night classes for 
those who work during the day and for teachers de- 
siring farther study. ‘There are frequently Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations. Sometimes where the grounds 
are not large enough for school gardens, garden clubs 
have been organized and carried on at the homes of 
the pupils—There is co-operation with the . civic 
agencies of the community, whose representatives are 
frequently brought to speak to the pupils. 


SENIOR CLASS, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Both by their own occasional entertainments and 
by securing helpful attractions the schools contribute 
to the recreational life of the community.—There has 
been considerable development of the civic center idea, 
_ Making the property and facilities of the school 
- available to other agencies of community betterment. 
'The¥ aire. sometimes used by city boards of education 

_¥figy-teachers’ institutes. Le Moyne Institute, at Mem- 
‘phis, houses the colored public library. Playground 
> facilities in “connection with a story hour conducted 

- by a teacher -are sometimes offered children of the 
oN ' 3 neighborhood. Large numbers of local clubs, musical, . 
EN _ literary, commercial and sometimes trade unions, have 
nd _ found Tneeting places in some of the schools. An 


<< “effort is Rig Zo organize their alumni everywhere for 
<=" 


 & constrinctive program of social service, using the 
+ “a ephioel: ‘psa center. 


Ballard Normal Sebhool 
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General Statement 
[PB anciean NORMAL SCHOOL was founded by the 


American Missionary Association—one of the mis- 
sionary societies of the Congregational Churches of 
America—in 1868. For many years this institution was 
located in the downtown district close to the business center 
of the city. In the Spring of 1917, however, Ballard moved 
out to its present five-acre site in a beautiful pine grove 
adjoining Macon’s finest colored residential section. At 
present, Ballard Normal is operated as a day school, there 
being no facilities for boarding students. Upon request, how- 
ever, the Principal will gladly endeavor to find suitable board- 
ing places for out-of-town students. 


Support 


BALLARD SCHOOL Is entirely without endowment, and is de- 
pendent for its support upon the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the tuition fees paid by students. Its larger growth 
and development must be mainly dependent upon the gifts of 
its alumni and friends. 


Expenses 


Tuition (per month) for the 11th and 12th grades___$2.50 
Tuition (per month) for grades.7 to 10 (inclusive)__ 2.25 
Tuition (per month) for the 6th grade ___________~_ 2.00 
Zuition Ger month) for the Sth grade ____________ 175 
Tuition (per month) for the 4th grade ___________~_ 1.50 
= uros eper month) for the 3rd grade___________~_ e- 
Tuition (per month) for the 2nd grade___________~_ 1.00 
Tuition (per month) for the 1st grade ____________ a 
ERE .50 


Courses of Study 


The first six grades are organized and taught as a Practice 
School. Students in the Normal Course observe and teach in 
these grades under the direction and supervision of the Critic 
‘Teacher, who is the Head of this Department. 


Seventh Grade 


English (8) 

Arithmetic (5) 

Commercial Geography (2) 
Agriculture (2) 

U.S. History (3) 

Physiology (2) 

Drawing (1) 

For Boys—Manual Training (4) 
For Girls—Sewing and Cooking(4) 


Eighth Grade 


English (8) 

Arithmetic (5) 

Physical Science (3) 

U. S. History and Civics, % yr.(5) 
Biblical History, % year (5) 
Drawing (1) 

Agriculture (2) 

For Boys—Manual Training (4) 
For Girls-—Sewing and Cooking(4) 


The seventh and eighth grades are organized and taught 


as a Junior High School. 


Ninth Grade 
(First Year High School) 


English (5, 
Algebra (5) 
Biology (5) 
Latin (5) 
Sewing, Cooking, 
Housekeeping (8) 
Manual Training (8) 


and i 
>Electives 


Eleventh Grade 
(Third Year High School) 
English (5) 

Medieval and Modern History (5) 
Geometry (5) 
Chemistry! (5) 
Latin? (5) 
Sociology! (5) ( 
Pedagogy (5) 


>Electives 


iN — 


and twelfth grades. 


Tenth Grade 
(Second Year High School) 


English (5) 
Algebra, % year (5) 
Secondary Arithmetic, 1% year (5) 
Ancient History, % year (5) 
Biblical History, % vear (5) 
Latin (Caesar)(5 
Sewing, Cooking, and 
Home Economics (8) 
Manual Training (8) 


L 
) 


Electives 


Twelfth Grade 
(Fourth Year High School) 


English (5) 

U. S. History and Civics, % yr. (5) 

Economics, % year (5 

Chemistry! (5) : 

Latin? (5) 

Sociology! (5) 

Pedagogy and Prac- 
tice Teaching (15) 


“wap 
Physics (5) 


. May be taken in either the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
. Cicero and Vergil are offered in alternate years for both the eleventh 


Explanatory Note 


The electives provide material for the four following courses: 


a. Standard College Preparatory Course. 
b. Domestic Science and Art Course (two years). 


a0 


years of either a, b, or c. 


Boys’ Industrial and Scientific Course (two years or four years). 
. Teachers’ Course (covering the last two years and following two 


The minimum requirement for a year’s work is four 
studies, each having the academic value of one “‘unit,’’ defined 
as follows: “A unit indicates a study or group of closely re- 
lated studies pursued throughout one year of not less than 
thirty-three weeks with recitation periods of forty or more 


minutes, meeting at least five times per week.”’ 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 


and here the beautiful and spacious brick school building and Teachers’ 

Home nestle among the pines in an unusually attractive location. 
Although there are 350 accredited white high schools in the state of 
eoorase tt ere are only 25 accredited colored high schools, of which Ballard 
itis is one, the only one in its 
“| county. The school stands 
—_ for high scholarship, care- 
ful, honest and efficient 
work, not only in the 
grades and high school but 
in the industrial depart- 

ments as well. 

Parent-Teachers meet- 
ings are held and the gen- 
eral intelligence of the 
colored community has 
been greatly enlarged. The 
religious side of life is 
stressed by example and 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
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these subjects are elective. A standard four years’ college preparatory 
course is offered in the high school department and an increasing number 
of graduates annually enter college. All through the years, Ballard’s 
chief task has been the thorough preparation of genuinely Christian 
teachers. This has been accomplished only through the co-operation and 
devotion of the men and women on the staff who have shown students 
what Christian living might mean. In this county over eighty per cent. 
of the teachers in the colored public schools are graduates of our A.M.A. 
school. The annual budget is $17,000. of which tuitions meet $7,000. 
$2,000. is raised locally, while the A.M.A. invests $8,000. The enrollment 
is 265; the teaching staff 14. 

The knowledge and use of books has been encouraged ever since 
early days, and Ballard is justly proud of its Library, which at present 
occupies a large sunny room on the second floor of the school building. 
Here atmosphere and surroundings are conducive to study. More than 
3,500 volumes are listed, half of which are well selected reference books, 
the rest fiction, which students are permitted to take home to read. 
About thirty standard periodicals contributed by teachers and friends 
in the North are at the disposal of students during study periods. New 
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CLASS IN DoMESTIC ART 


ing to the South, entered the State College at Orangeburg as Professor 
of History. During the World War he served as Y.M.C.A. Secretary, 
and since the war he has organized Y.M.C.A. branches in many cities 
in addition to his teaching duties. He has roca a ‘A Hinecry 
of the Negro in South a 8 8€8|=« . ae ae 
Carolina,’ which will {4 sit ee eS ae 
prove a distinct contribu- <a OP «9°32; 
tion to Negro literature, | “nee. goes ae 
and carry an incentive to ' aw “ aft 5 
his race. wae pe 
The Ballard of to-day 
is carrying on the ideals of 
its founders of yesterday, 
helping young folk to help 
themselves in order that 
they in turn may help 
others to see the best 
things of life and work for 
their accomplishment. 


TEACHERS’ HOME 


m@IEAUTIFULLY located on the edge of the Piedmont section of 

Z| Georgia and surrounded by very prosperous country, is the city 

Al of Macon, with a population of 60,000 people, the third city 
AG) in size in the state. 

In the fall of 1865 the first teacher for the colored children of the 
city was sent from the North by the Freedmen’s Bureau. For lack of z 
school building, sessions were held in Negro churches, barns and rented 
houses. In 1867 the work was taken over by The American Missionary 
Association and called the Lewis High School, in honor of General J. 
E. Lewis of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Ten years later this building was destroyed by fire, together with 
the Congregational Church and parsonage, and again thé school was 
without adequate housing facilities. Work went forward, however; 
many graduates were qualified to teach in the smaller schools of the 
state and others carried on their higher education in Atlanta University. 

In 1888 a friend from Brooklyn, Mr. Stephen Ballard, interested 
in Negro education, visited the city and was impressed with the oppor- 
tunity for service and the need for better housing. His proposition to 
the Executive Committee of that year that he should build a school house 
“which should be worthy and sufficient for educational needs” was grate- 
fully accepted, with an additional girls’ dormitory, Andover Hall, the 
gift of his sister, who resided in Andover, Massachusetts. 

The new brick building contained eight rooms and was thoroughly 
equipped by the donor, not only with modern furniture, but with maps, 
steel engravings and even a new Steinway piano. With the consent of 
General Lewis, the school was re-named Ballard Normal School by the 
Executive Committee of The American Missionary Association. 

Leading white citizens of Macon accepted invitations to the dedi- 
cation services. Both white and colored pastors and city and county 
superintendents of education showed much interest in the development 
of Ballard Normal School. For nearly thirty years, work was carried on 
in this location, but with the growth of the city the downtown district 
became less desirable, and in 1917 the school moved to its present site 
on the edge of the town. A five-acre tract was purchased by the A.M.A. 
and here the beautiful and spacious brick school building and Teachers’ 
Home nestle among the pines in an unusually attractive location. 

Although there are 350 accredited white high schools in the state of 
Georgia cere are only 25 accredited colored high schools, of which Ballard 
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precept. Beside regular morning devotions, each pupil in the eighth 
grade is required to take a two-hour course of study in the New Testa- 
ment and those in the tenth grade one hour in Bible History. Teachers 
engage actively in Christian work, and during the Lenten season religious 
exercises are held extending over a period of two months. These are 
largely instrumental in quickening the spiritual life of the student body. 

The first six grades are operated as a Practice School for those high 
school students who take the Normal Course. The Model School aims 
not only to demonstrate the best methods of teaching, but also to create 
an attractive environment and develop in both teachers and children a 
love for the beautiful. A number of the Jessie Wilcox Smith nursery 
pictures are owned and loved; but they need to be framed. When 
Ballard was built, not enough practice rooms were planned for the 
Normal Department, so rooms must be used with seats entirely unsuited 
to the use of real little folk. Kindergarten chairs would be a welcome 
gift and provide comfortable seating. A cabinet with glass doors to 
preserve exhibits of clay modeling for display at the State Fair and State 
Teachers’ Conventions, materials for a Model Doll House to be built in 
the manual training classes, furnished by the Normal girls, and so provide 
valuable lessons in interior decoration and hand work, as well as in the 
simple arts of housekeeping—these are all dreams waiting to come true 
at the hands of some fairy godmother. 

Courses in Manual Training for boys and Domestic Arts and Domes- 
tic Science for girls are required of students below the ninth grade, the 
first year high school. In the high school grades advanced courses in 
these subjects are elective. A standard four years’ college preparatory 
course is offered in the high school department and an increasing number 
of graduates annually enter college. All through the years, Ballard’s 
chief task has been the thorough preparation of genuinely Christian 
teachers. This has been accomplished only through the co-operation and 
devotion of the men and women on the staff who have shown students 
what Christian living might mean. In this county over eighty per cent. 
of the teachers in the colored public schools are graduates of our A.M.A. 
school. The annual budget is $17,000. of which tuitions meet $7,000. 
$2,000. is raised locally, while the A.M.A. invests $8,000. The enrollment 
is 265; the teaching staff 14. 

The knowledge and use of books has been encouraged ever since 
early days, and Ballard is justly proud of its Library, which at present 
occupies a large sunny room on the second floor of the school building. 
Here atmosphere and surroundings are conducive to study. More than 
3,500 volumes are listed, half of which are well selected reference books, 
the rest fiction, which students are permitted to take home to read. 
About thirty standard periodicals contributed by teachers and friends 
in the North are at the disposal of students during study periods. New 


books of standard fiction are always needed in order to whet the appe- 
tite and cultivate a taste for good reading in the student body. 

A school orchestra and boys’ and girls’ glee clubs render splendid 
service, give programs in the city churches and have been invited to 
broadcast from a local station. As a race, Negroes excel in dramatic 
ability, and Ballard students are no exception to the rule. During the 
school year three dramatic events take place, two major plays and one 
operetta, and in spite of the difficulties of production with inadequate 
stage facilities, such as stage and lighting devices, the presentations are 
of a very worthwhile order and show what might be accomplished if 
only proper equipment were available. 

A student council has been organized where matters of student 
interest are freely and frankly discussed, especially matters of discipline. 
Students are interested not only in the better equipment and growth of 
the school, but give generously of their slender substance to outside 
interests, local needs, the Angola Fund and the Lincoln Offering for | 
the A.M.A. 

A future of great promise opens before the school as educational 
programs widen under the ever-broadening vision of the State Board. 
Having secured recognition in city, county and state, as an institution 
of ideals and ideas, the only fully accredited high school in city and 
county for Negroes, Ballard will be expected to figure largely in the 
working out of a program of progress. 

Two graduates of some years’ standing are conspicuous examples 
of intelligent and well trained young people who have invested their 
lives in constructive Christian living. A certain young woman after 
graduating from Ballard entered one of the best northern colleges, 
from which she was graduated with honor. Many opportunities for 
personal advancement were open to her, but because of her love for 
her people she returned to the South, and as settlement worker in one 
of the largest southern cities is uplifting not only individuals but the 
whole community. 

Again, the first honor student in his class of 1910 also completed 
his training in the North. He, too, rejected flattering offers and, return- 
ing to the South, entered the State College at Orangeburg as Professor 
of History. During the World War he served as Y.M.C.A. Secretary, 
and since the war he has organized Y.M.C.A. branches in many cities 
in addition to his teaching duties. He has recmal mses ‘A History 
of the Negro in South PR en : 
Carolina,’ which will 
prove a distinct contribu- 
tion to Negro literature, |, 
and carry an incentive to | 
his race. 

The Ballard of to-day 
is carrying on the ideals of |g 
its founders of yesterday, |ieee 
helping young folk to help 
themselves in order that 
they in turn may help 
others to see the best 
things of life and work for t 
their accomplishment. 
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Ballard School is ‘‘ Normal’”’ in the sense that one of its aims is to 
prepare teachers ; but the scope of its work is far wider and more com- 
prehensive. Its design is to offer to the colored people of central 
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Georgia the best possible opportu- 
nities for obtaining a standard high 
school education with special nor- 
mal and industrial training. 

It isone of the oldest and largest 
of the secondary schools of the 
American Missionary Association. 
The first Northern teachers came 
to Macon in the fall of 1865, sent 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau. They 
taught in barns,houses and church- 
es until 1868, when a commodious 


school building was erected by the American Missionary Association. 
In the winter of 1876, this building was destroyed by fire, together 
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with a church and parsonage standing on the same lot. In 1877, the 


present substantial two-story brick church was erected, and was for 
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several years used for school purposes as well as for religious services. 
Five years later the increase of pupils made necessary the erection of 
a second building for the primary and intermediate grades. The fol- 
lowing year a small building was put up for the library, and in the 
basement was a room which was equipped for teaching the boys wood- 
working. By the year 1888 the building proved quite inadequate for 
the needs of the rapidly growing school. At this time Mr. 
Stephen Ballard, of Brooklyn, N. Y., expressed a desire to the Secre- 
taries of the Association to help one of their schools, and, 
after looking the ground over very carefully decided to 
give his help to the school at Macon. It took the form 
of a fine eight-roomed brick school building, completely fur- 
nished, including a Steinway piano. This splendid equipment 
was increased the next year by .a girls’ dormitory, containing 
twenty-seven rooms—the gift of a philanthropic lady of Andover, 
Massachusetts. The old school’ building was then converted into a 
workshop for the boys, and a two-story building was purchased 
and remodeled for a laundry. 

We have thus sketched the material growth of the school in order 
that the development of its work may be better understood. 

When the school was founded, and for years afterward, it was the 
only school in this vicinity for the colored people. There were no 
public schools in Macon for either whites or Negroes until the early 
seventies. Then it was the work of this school, as it is still, to pre- 
pare teachers for the colored schools. To-day the majority of the 
colored teachers in the public schools of this county have been pupils 
of our school. And our graduates are much sought by the school 
commissioners of neighboring counties. At one time the present 
principal received a request for six graduate teachers. He could find 
only one graduate teacher who was not employed, and was obliged 
to recommend undergraduates who were anxious toteach. There is 
such a demand for teachers in the country schools that pupils often 
go out from our intermediate grades even, and secure schools without 
recommendations from us. 

Let us now look at the work of the school a little more in detail. 
Come with me to the lowest primary room ; here we shall find from 
fifty to seventy little tots with bright faces, giving every indication of 
intelligence. The teacher will tell you that she finds very little differ- 
ence between them and children of the same age in the white schools 
in respect to their ability to learn, although this could hardly be 
said of the children in the higher grades. The lack of home training 
and of other advantages is felt more in the case of the older children. 
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FOURTH GRADERS, 
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We use the kindergarten methods with the little ones as far as possi- 
ble, and find that they are just as effective as they are anywhere. 

We introduce here the picture of a little girl who has been a great 
pet with her teachers, and whose development we are all watching 


with interest. When she was 
very small she used to come to 
school with her older brother. 
Her mother was away all day 
in service. 

Let us pass on to the next 
grade. We shall find it in the 
basement of the church, where 
it became necessary to put it 
two years ago on account of 
the rapid growth of the first 
two grades. In three years 
the enrollment of these grades 
increased from eighty-seven to 
a hundred fifty-six. For sev- 
eral years one teacher had them, 
but it finally became necessary to 
separate the two grades and em- 


ploy another teacher. A competent local teacher was secured, who 
was at one time a pupil herself in the school. She has taught the 
grade successfully for two years. | 
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We will now return to the school building where we will visit the 
remaining three rooms on the first floor. In the third primary, perhaps 
the teacher will show us some specimens of ambidextrous writing she 
has gotten from her pupils. If someof uscould write as well as these 
children can with either hand we should consider ourselves fortunate. 

The fifth grade receives many of its pupils from the country 
schools which can take their pupils no further. We may find nearly 
all of the sixty-four seats in the room occupied, if our visit is in No- 
vember, the month when the school is largest. This is after the cotton 
has been picked and the other crops are all gathered. The country 
schools open at about this time, or a little later, and keep for three 
months. In some places this three months’ term constitutes the 
school year, while in others there is a supplementary term of. two 
months in the summer, after the cotton is planted and “chopped.” Our 
boys and girls often leave school in the winter to teach. 

Going to the second floor of the building we shall find the two 
grades of the grammar department, each in a separate room. These 
grades are not apt to be quite so large, for, as in all schools, as the 
work becomes more difficult, some reach the limit of their intellectual 
capacity, and others are obliged to leave to work. We shall find 
pupils here working upon arithmetic, geography and language; and 
with fair success. Passing on we shall enter the largest schoolroom 
in the building, which is occupied by the normal department, or high 
school, consisting of five classes, or grades. There are seats for 
seventy-two pupils, all of which were taken at one time last year. 
These five grades are taught by two teachers and the principal, who 
hears some classes in his office. There is a recitation room adjoining 
the large room. We shall wish to spend some time here, for some, if 
it is our first visit to a colored school, may be curious to see how well 
the Negro youths can cope with the hard problems in algebra, or 
geometry ; how successfully they can construe their Cesar or Nepos, 
or tell what they have learned in their general, or American, or Eng- 
lish history. If our visit happens to be in the spring we shall be in- 
terested in seeing the botanical specimens that each member of the 
class has mounted and described. We may happen to come in just as 
the class in ethics is reciting, and shall certainly enjoy listening to the 
questions asked by the pupils, which test the knowledge and wisdom 
of the efficient teacher who conducts the class, and who has charge of 
the department. I think we shall be struck, as others have been be- 
fore us, by the generally neat appearance of the pupils, and by their 
bright and interested faces. Here we find the result of years of train- 
ing. And who will say that it is discouraging ! 
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In the office we can see written work of the whole school kept on 
file. Visitors often take specimens of it home with them to show 
what colored children can do who have had the advantage of a good 
school. 

We will now cross the street to the Teachers’ Home and Andover 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory. Arriving at the Teachers’ Home we find a 
square house built in Southern style, with brick basement below and 
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one story above. Here we find the cooking kitchen and generai 
dining room for teachers and boarding students. There is also an in- 
dustrial kitchen in which we aim to teach practical cooking, a knowl- 
edge of which will enable our girls to prepare wholesome food in their 
own homes. Adjoining the Home is the four-story girls’ dormitory, 
making possible one of the most important features of our work, that 
is the making of homemakers of our girls. We get excellent material 
for our boarding department, largely from the country. Girls often 
come to us ignorant of the use of the most common household utensils, 
and unfamiliar with the ways of a well-ordered home. But if they 
remain.with us for any length of time they learn much that will be of 
lasting benefit tothem. All the work on the premises for a family of 
forty or fifty people is done by student help, except what is done by 
the cook, and a woman who works part of the week in the laundry. 
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It requires patience, and sometimes grace, to train this raw material 
and get the work done at the same time; but I think it work that 
amply repays us in its results. If we enter the dormitory we shall 
probably find a sewing-class at work in the large room on the first 
floor used as a sewing-room, and for a study-room in the evening. 
Here the sewing teacher has the two most advanced classes, and pre- 
pares the sewing for all the lower grades, the girls of which sew daily 
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under the immediate supervision of the class-room teacher. The sew- 
ing has recently been put ona scieutific basis, the methods used in 
the best schools in the North having been adopted. 

We have been through the school just as visitors generally do, 
and have tried to get an inner view of its life and work. Now justa 
word as tothe general nature of the work, and the existing conditions. 
Our school is in the centre of a large white and colored population ; 
the ratio of colored to white is about gto11,I believe. The Negroes of 
the county are paying taxes on over $750,000 worth of property. 
The influence of a Christian school can easily be traced in a commu- 
nity. Itis a centre of intellectual and religious life. The influence 
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_ of our-school upon the other schools in this vicinity cannot be doubted, 
for, as has been already said, the teachers of these schools have, most 

“a of them, had at least a part of their training in Ballard. Our own 
“““ ‘church and others that are attended by the better educated and more 
intelligent are in marked contrast to those that have ignorant pastors, 

and that are attended by those who scarcely know what true religious 
worship is. I believe that our church and school are doing a work 
far-reaching in its effects—that is penetrating the ignorance and super- 
stition about us. The work of the Association here is to raise these 
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people, teach them how to take care of themselves, to be thrifty, to be 
moral and upright and to be good citizens. There is great need of 
this work, for even in a more enlightened community like this we 
find poverty and ignorance and depravity that would make the work 
discouraging if we did not find with it a desire to learn, and a capacity 
for intellectual and moral improvement. But I believe education will 
do for the Negro what it will do for the white man—it will put him 
into the fuller possession of all those faculties of body, mind and soul 
with which the Creator has endowed him, and will enable him to live 
up to the higher possibilities of his nature. 


By Miss Elise Campbell, Teacher 


ALLARD Normal School in 
B Macon, the _ beautiful city 
of Georgia, is a monument 

to the good the AMERICAN MiIs- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION has done and 
1s doing for the colored people of the 
South. The excellent buildings them 
selves form a substantial record of the 


the street are three frame buildings, 
the “Girl’s Dormitory,” the “Laun- 
dry” and ‘Teachers’ Home,” a quaint 
old southern house with basement 
kitchen and dining-room. 

So the school stands to-day w:th a 
history of struggle akin to that of 
other schools of its kind, and a similar 
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development of the work in central 
Georgia. The two-story brick church 
and the dignified brick school build- 
ing stand on one side of “New 
Street,” with the boys’ workshop and 
the school yard between them. Across 
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record of encouragements and dcevel- 
opment all along the line. The first 
school building, erected by the AMErR- 
ICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION 1n 
1868, was burned in 1876. The Con- 
gregational church and _ parsonage 


close by were also destroyed. Noth- 
ing daunted, the Association erected 
the present church, which served as 
school also until the rapid growth of 
the school made it necessary to build 
the present workshop, then used as a 
primary room. The _ eight-roomed 
brick building, given and equipped by 
Mr. Stephen Ballard of Brooklyn, in 
1888, and the ‘Girls’ Dormitory-An- 
dover Hall,” given the next year by a 
lady of Andover, Mass., meant a new 
lease of life for the school. Its influ- 
ence spread until the pupils came in 
from the country districts m-les away 
to enter the boarding department. 

At present the main school build- 
ing, the first floor of the church, and 
a small building once used for a 
workshop, are filled to overflowing. 
The first three grades have been elim- 
inated, one at a time, to give room to 
the higher grades and still the classes 
erow. In 1900 there was a graduat- 
ing class of seven; in 1907 there were 
twentv-eight. The teach‘ng force, 
made up of northern and local teach- 
ers, numbered eighteen the greater 
part of last year (1908-09). 

The purpose of the school has al- 
ways been to prepare teachers for 
schools for colored people in country 
and town. That means much more 
than the giving of the facts to be 
found in the books. ‘The school has 


aimed to create in these girls and boys 
the thirst for knowledge and the de- 
sire to give of their knowledge to 
others; it has tried to teach them to 
choose what is best and highest in 
life. 


Many who have been graduated are 
now successful teachers, some after 
more advanced study in one of the 
universities, but the majority with 
only the equipment of the course at 
pallard. 


As a rule the inexperienced teach- 
ers are sent out to the country public 
schools, and gradually “work in” with 
experience toward the city. The op- 
portunities for service in the uplifting 
of the Negro race are especially rich 
in the country places, and the teachers 
in them may be missionaries in the 
largest sense of the word. 


In the class of 1908 there were 
eighteen girls and three boys. Two 
of the boys went to college; all but 
two of the girls had some experience 
in teaching during the following year. 
The two who stayed at home did so 
from choice for their is no trouble in 
securing a position for one who is pre- 
pared. Many pupils now in school 
teach during the summer. 


There seems to be no limit in time 
or extent to the influence such a 
school as Ballard can exert through 
its pupils and graduates. The influ- 
ence it has exerted is immeasurable. 
Of course our work is not free and 
unhampered. We are crowded for 
room, and each new class is a new 
problem in the economy of space. We 
must use for recitations a room which » 
should be set apart for laboratory. 
work. Our course in physics is not 
complete because it does not include 
experimental work. We have a fine 
new physics equipment for demon- 


stration, but no good place in which 
to demonstrate, and no satisfactory 
place for the members of the class to 
perform individually 
under the guidance of a teacher, This 
is a handicap doubly serious among a 
class of youth who memorize much 
more readily than they reason, and 
who therefore need to perform ex- 


experiments 


need. We wish that some one would 
start a book fund to be,.used in the se- 
lection and replenishjng of: books. 
Not to go farther into the needs of 
Ballard Normal School we rmay say 
they vary with the growth of the 
school, and one is no sooner met’ than 
place. The 
ASSOCIATION 


another one takes its 
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periments in science to learn the facts 
back of the words 1n their text books. 

It is difficult, too, to teach or to study 
a subject when there are not enough 
books to go round, or when the usage 
of former years has robbed the books 
of important leaves. Books are kept 
in repair so far as possible and re- 
plenished when stern necessity de- 
mands it, but often we have to ‘get 
along” with fewer books than we 


bears by far the greater part of the 
burden of maintaining the school, and 
The tut- 
charged is insufficient to meet 
expenses. Many of the alumni and 
other friends of Ballard give as they 
can, and their gifts show loyalty to 
the point of sacrifice; an estimate in 
dollars and cents gives altogether too 
slight a valuation on such donations 
as theirs. 


the burden is a heavy one. 
tron 
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Among’ the generous helpers who 
should be mentioned are the members 
of our abl¢ corps of local teachers. 
One has tanght in the school ten years, 
and others have taught six years 
or more, giving their best powers 
to Ballard. Certainly it is not for 
money they work, for, although the 
Association pays all it can, the salar- 
ies are very small. The incentive to 
such faithfulness can lie only in a 
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deep devotion to the Master and His 
cause. May the example of these 
teachers be a constant inspiration to 
the students we are sending out to 
be the teachers of the coming genera- 
tion! ° 

Study the situation from all points 
of view, if you are a cautious giver; 
the inquiry will only cause you to give 
more to this great enterprise of the 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
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Turning to the records of the American Mission- 
ary Association for the beginning of this Beach 
Institute, there appears the following order : 


Heapquarters District oF SavANNAH, } 

January 23d, 1865. 5 
Clothing for the relief of the colored people of 
this city is pressingly needed, and the Quarter- 
master in New York is requested to grant to the 
American Missionary Association the privilege of 
forwarding as soon as practicable anything of this 

kind which it may be disposed to furnish. 
C. GROVER, 
Brevet Maj. Gen. Commanding. 


This order was received very soon after General 
Sherman’s triumphant march through the State, 
when thousands of the colored people, following 
the Union army, had crowded into Savannah, 
many of them from far up in Georgia; and the 
American Missionary Association entered upon its 
work with not only clothing, but with school 
books, the Bible, and teachers. Beginning at the 
old Slave Mart, the work was transferred to col- 
ored churches and public halls until, in 1867, the 
Association built a suitable school-house and Mis- 
sion Home on the corner of Price and Harris Sts., 
naming the school Beach in honor of the donor 
of the site. 

Competent Northern teachers were commis- 
sioned; the hundreds of colored children who 
flocked to the school were classified so as to be 
taught in regular grades; religious instruction was 
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given to all; a Mission Sunday-school was begun, 
and in 1869 there was organized in connection 
with the work a Congregational church. The 
church, which at first worshipped in the assembly- 
room of the school-house, was soon provided with 
a small but comfortable church building, within a 
few blocks of the school-house and Mission Home. 

In the development of the work the school has 
increased, not so much in numbers as in useful- 
ness, through its varied forms of instruction, it 
having become a centre of influence in the city for 
educational and Christian work. 

It has an enrollment of nearly 300. The Primary 
and Intermediate Departments are large, but there 
are also about 60 in the Normal Department, some 
of whom have already taught, and many of whom 
are fitting themselves to teach. 

Industrial work for girls has been introduced 
into the school—the second, third, fourth and fifth 
grades having thorough instruction in plain sew- 
ing, with some lessons in cooking and general 
housekeeping. 

A small library has been collected, numbering 
about 125 volumes. This is used by the Normal 
Department only, but a few Sunday-school books 
have been furnished which are loaned to the 
younger scholars, and are thoroughly appreciated. 
A few papers being sent regularly by friends North, 
the sitting-room of the Home is used Sunday after- 
noon for a reading and prayer-meeting room for 
young men of the school and church. Many come 
who have no other resort on that afternoon—the 
only time, perhaps, that they are not at work. 
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With no place that can fitly be called home, their 
only choice is between the street corners and this 
little reading-room. Those who come to read al- 
ways remain to the praying circle from four to five 
o’clock. 

The regular school teaching occupies about five 
or six hours of each day except Saturday, and the 
varied branches of missionary work are cared for 
by the teachers in addition to and in connection 
with school duty. Much is done that cannot be 
classified, such as general visitation at the homes 
of the scholars and of the church and congregation, 
seeking and helping the sick and poor, visiting 
country districts to help students organize and con- 
duct temperance and other work, but there are 
also regular channels for missionary effort. 

A ‘*Daniel’s Band” for young lads meets oncea 
week, at which the Bible is studied by topics. The 
average attendance is over fifty, and the boys are 
being thoroughly instructed in the Word ‘of God. 

A Woman’s Missionary society is organized, 
through which the women of the church are be- 
coming familiar with the various missions in our 
own and foreign lands. From their small earnings 
they give freely to carry the Gospel to those in 
darkness. 

A temperance army, now numbering five hun- 
dred in its membership, holds a meeting once a 
month. Captains are appointed whose duty it is 
to see personally each one in their divisions, and 
report at the monthly meeting how successfully the 
pledges are kept. 

A school prayer-meeting is held once a week, in 
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which the influence of the daily Christian work of 
individual teachers is strongly apparent. 

On Monday night there are two meetings regu- 
larly at the Home, the Mothers’ Meeting and a 
Literary Society of the older scholars. On Tues- 
day afternoon, a prayer-meeting for young boys at 
the Home, and on Tuesday night the regular 
church prayer-meeting. On Wednesday night, a 
Bible class for young men at the Home, average 
about twenty in attendance. On Saturday night 
the teachers take charge of the choir rehearsal. 
Nearly every teacher also has one evening set apart 
for personal work with any who can be reached. 

Thus we have in these many forms of Christian 
education the best facilities for the training of col- 
ored youth to Christian manhood and womanhood, 
and this is the missionary work, for the colored 
people, which the Iowa ladies are urged to sustain 
through contributions for the Beach Institute, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

The work is under the direction of the American 
Missionary Association, and is endorsed by the 
Iowa Woman’s Home Missionary Union. Contri- 
butions sent to the Treasurer of the Iowa Woman’s 
Union, Mrs. M. J. Nichoson, Dubuque, Iowa, 
should be designated as for Beach Institute, Savan- 
nah, Ga., when they will be forwarded to the 
A. M. A., and acknowledged in Taz AMERIOAN 
MISSIONARY. 

For further particulars, address 

Miss D. E. EMeErson, 
Sec’y Woman’s Bureau of A. M. A., 
56 Reade St., New York. 
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BEACH INSTITUTE, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Miss B. D. HopceEs. 


Among the many schools which the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has built up in the South, Beach Institute ranks high in the 
influence which it has exerted. 

This school is located on East Harris Street, Savannah, Ga. On 
one side, within easy walking distance, is the business section of the 
city, and also the fine square and beautiful park which help to make 
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Savannah the delightful city it is. Within a few blocks also is the 
De Soto, the ideal hotel for southern tourists, with its broad porches 
and its setting of green lawn, flowers and shrubbery. 

On the other side of the school is a very different section. Almost 
from our door extend long rows of tenement houses, inhabited for 
the most part by hard-working, respectable colored families; but a 
little farther on we find ourselves in the colored slums, where the 
streets seem full of children and the doorways with idle women. But 
even here you find many a brave mother toiling at the washtub to give 
her child a chance for that coveted education. 


+ 


In other parts of the city you will find pleasant, comfortable 
homes, where you can enjoy a call with intelligent, interesting people. 

From all these different quarters our children come. ‘The col- 
ored man who is in business or in the government employ sends his 
boys because he realizes what an education has done for him; the 
poor washerwoman sends her children that they may have a better 
chance than she has had. 

No one who has not been here and visited among these people 
can realize what Beach Institute represented to these people for many 
years after the war. They looked to the teachers for help and diréc- 


FORSYTHE PARK, SAVANNAH. 


tion in all lines. I recall one interesting conversation which we had 
with an old man who told us of the struggles of some of the colored 
people to learn to read before the war, and then of their delight 
when the school was established. On another occasion we called on 
the mother of a family cf eight, six of whom are living and holding 
good positions. She was in a reminiscent mocd and told us of the 
work of teachers of those early days until we wished that their mantle 
might fall on us. 

Beach Institute has certainly reason to be proud cf: her sons 
and daughters here in Savannah. All through the city you will find 
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earnest, intelligent men and women who owe their first inspiration to 
better things to this school, and now in turn they want the best for 
their children. 

Educational methods have changed since those first days, and the, 
Association has kept pace with these changes to the best of her finan- 
cial ability. It is now generally conceded that an education which 
does not help a child to earn an honest living after leaving school is 
not an education in the true sense of the word. You want your white 
boys and girls to leave school equipped with the best mental, moral 
and manual training which the schools can give. To furnish them this 
equipment, you cheerfully erect fine buildings and pay trained teachers. 
This is right, but it must not stop with the white boys and girls. There 
seems to be no question but that the children of the foreigners who 
flock to our shores every year should receive all that the schools can 
give them. Why should they receive it any more than the children 
of a race that has been with us over two hundred years? 

Most of you have heard the “Problem” discussed until you won- 
der why it has not been worked out and the solution found. The 
American Missionary Association has been working at this problem 
these many years, and it has decided that the best way to solve it is 
to give the average colored child the same education as the average 
white child. Why not? He will assuredly have his own living to 
earn, and in these days ignorance does not bring a very high price 
in the labor market. 

At Beach Institute we have long recognized this. Here is a 
school situated in a city half of whose population is colored. An 
education which is limited to text-books alone is not the education to 
meet the needs of the people. How are some of these girls whose 
mothers are away working from morning until night to learn anything 
about the care of a home if the school does not teach them? Many 
of the boys are asking for manual training. 

Two years ago a movement was started here, with the approval 
of the Association, to raise some mcney to add industrial departments 
to the school. The Association pledged itself to give two dollars for 
every one raised by the people, and most nobly it has fulfilled its 
promise. We did not have ground room to make additions, so we 
utilized what space we could in the building. We now have a work- 
shop for the boys and a sewing room for the girls, as well as a fine 
kitchen. But, although the money was most carefully handled, when 
you begin a work of this kind with the utmost stretching you cannot 
make one dollar do the work of two. All of these departments must 
have supplies or our work is going to be much hampered, and the 
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people are going to be disappointed. We wish to carry on work in 
all three of these departments this year, and we cannot unless we 
have money now. 

If you could be here with us and see the delight which the girls 
take in their kitchen and hear the mothers express their appreciation 
of what they are learning, you would not want it closed this year. 
We have not been able to start work in the shop on account of lack 
of funds, and the boys are growing very insistent on the subject. 


EIGHTH GRADE, 1908. 


Do not imagine that we are always discouraged, even if we do 
often have to make bricks without straw.. When we cannot do what 
we would we do what we can, but if the industrial work fails here at 
Beach Institute this year through lack of funds it will be a bitter 
disappointment to both the people and the teachers. 

A very natural question 1s:““Why do not the colored people 
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themsetvés do more?” Remember that the Association is obliged to 
%* + ~- Charge a:small tuition fee and they have their books to buy. We are 
es -often:.surprised not that they do so little, but that they do so much. 
eeerere is a father, a carpenter, with five children in school. Doesn’t 
that look like self-denial somewhere? Another, the father of seven, 
is sending them all in their turn, and the oldest two have graduated 
here, and are now away in a higher institution. I could give many 
other examples to prove that the colored people are not sitting idly 
back and letting other people bear their burdens. Many of them are 

nobly assuming their own. 

We must look upon this race problem not as affecting the South 
alone, but the country at large. 

We are now giving the pupils a three years’ high school course, 
and hope soon to make it four. No school confines its influence to the 
place in which it 1s located, and we feel that if Beach Institute con- 
tinues to be a strong school and:a center for good here in Savannah, 
we shall not cnly help this city, but other places as well. 

The preceding picture is that of our eighth grade last year. Don’t 
these boys an girls look as if they ought to have the best that can 
come to them in the way of an education? 

May we not begin our work this fall strong in the hope of gen- 
erous help on the part of our friends? Will you not help? 
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Eastern District: 
Western District: 
Pacific District: 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
21 Brenham P1., San Francisco, Cal. 


CONDENSED INFORMATION 


Location Greenwood is a progressive 

county seat «<= 12,000 people 
located on the main line of the Seaboard Rail- 
way, in the Piedmont section of northwestern 
South Carolina. A rapid!y growing manufactur- 
ing town and educational cexier. 
° Founded in 1872 and now 
History training children’s children. 
An.early graduate says, “In all this time there 
has not been a good school for colored people, 
like Brewer, for ninety miles.” 

Three pre-high-school grades; 
Scope grades seven to twelve, inclu- 
sive, constitute a six-year high-school. Besides 
ordinary academic studies, domestic science and 
art, music, manual training and agriculture are 
taught. There isa flourishing department of com- 
munity service. Boarding girls are under a eare- 
ful preceptress, and boys under the immediate 
supervision of the principal and his wife. 
Force | Twelve officers and instructors. 

: Principal, Homer W. Stevens, 

Teaching a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. Teachers come chiefly from North- 
ern colleges. 
About two hundred, eighty or 


Enrollment ninety of whom are in high- 
school. 
Property of nty acres 
Plant I y twenty icres, 


beautifully located on the out- 

skirts of Greenwood, at the end of the main resi- 
dential street. A substantial two-story brick and 
shingle school building, new girls’ dormitory, 
housing lady teachers also, smaller boys’ dormi- 
tory, shop, barn, and out-buildings. Steam 
heat and sanitary plumbing in girls’ dormitory. 
Reli gi ous sy is no school church, 
; yoarders attending the 
Life churches of other denomina- 
tions in the city. Regular Sunday and mid-week 
services, are held, however, and there is a very 
active Christian Endeavor Society, which with 
the daily Chapel exercises.give the institution an 
earnest Christian atmosphere. 


; The school has a scholastic 
Finances budget of about $5,600, and re- 
ceives about $4,200 by direct missionary appro- 
priation, the balance coming from tuitions, dona- 
tions and local receipts. 

The farm is too small for prof- 
Needs itable handling, and additional 
land is being rented. Its purchase is very desir- 
able. Iinrollment is unbalanced for lack of suf- 
ficient accommodations for boys, some of whom 
are still living in ante-bellum slave cabins on 
the premises. An enlarged dormitory is impera- 
tive. 


BREWER’S MISSION 


By ARTHUR EI. PATERSON 


To-day Brewer is trying to meet the eager and 
appreciative and pressing demands of the col- 
ored population, of a large area, for the precious 
opportunity of an education. Young colored 
men and women are coming to the school, some 
in buggies, some in carry-alls, accompanied by 
their parents, some with solicitous grandparents, 
asking to be admitted to the classes. Our board- 
ing department is pressed to accommodate ‘all 
who come with board, lodging and use of laun- 
dry at prices possible for them to pay in these 
days of high prices for bare necessaries of life. 
3ut Brewer is doing her best to do this, be the 
difficulties what they may! 

These students, often considerably beyond 21 
years, want very much the message of Brewer. 
Those of to-day often want it because their par- 
ents received it, and the parents in such cases 
desire for their children the training that the 
Brewer Institute of to-day can give them. . 

To these, Brewer is giving academic schooling 
that will enable them to go to college and later 
to enter some form of professional work and 
Christian service—for the students of Brewer 
are professing Christians. To them also Brewer 
is teaching manual arts; and it has recently 
opened a new department of extension service, 
to carry instruction in the arts of the home and 


farm right into the home and onto the farm. A 
specialist in agriculture visits these homes, as a 
practical form of Christian service, to consult 
with the people regarding their special needs. 
These farmers are already showing appreciation 
for this department of service, and:.are asking 
help. : eres. 

“We didn’t know how to keep our ‘soil from 
washing away,” said a woman wha owns 8 acres 
of cotton land, the other day.:*“I am going to 
plant three acres now with a coxer-crop,” she 
continued. And the school extension department 
will help that woman to.buy. the*seed at a price 
she could not get it for otherwise. 

Thus the school] is trying to exemplify the 
spirit of the Master in concrete service. Thus, 
also, is Brewer doing its bit in helping bring 
into line these Afro-American farmers, in a greit 
National scheme of efficient citizenry—one both 
Christian and patriotic. 


Wallace is one of our boys who is taking 
academic work in 7th grade, a fine young man 
of 20 years. But Wallace is going back to the 
farm Saturdays, to carry both the Christian 
spirit of the school, and information for scien- 
tific farming there. 

George, in 10th grade, wants to be a lawyer 
among his people. 

Josephine, 19 years old, a refined, quiet-speak- 
ing and radiant girl, is being kept in school by 
devoted brothers, and by her own efforts. For 
she sweeps, dusts, and scrubs bravely and cheer- 
ily, at the school. She is succeeding, and at 
close of this year she will enter Fisk Univer- 
sity to complete her training to be a Christian 
teacher. 

Thomas, 24 years old, 8th grade, is an ardently 
earnest young man, from a 150-acre farm home 
of which his father is owner. He looks forward 

to Christian service among his people. 

And so it goes. But the people are waiting 
for a new boys’ dormitory. We are hoping that 
with more room we can more fully than in these 
busy days of the present, do the bigger, still 
bigger work that beckons us onward, for these 
people, for country, and for Christ. 
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Announcement, 1922-1923 


Facts that Count 


{| Christian education is a must-be if children are to advance in pros- 
perity and usefulness. Making Christian manhood and womanhood is 
above making farm crops, and Christian character is a better “money 
crop” than cotton. 


{| If money is short, talk the matter over with the Principal at Brewer 
before robbing the children of the education which belongs to them, 
as the only hope of a Christian world to-morrow. Will your child lag 
and drag,—or learn, and lead? 


PRINTED BY 
SHERIDAN PRINTING CO 
GREENWOOD, 8. C 
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Brewer Tlormal School 


Foreword. 


REWER’S ONE AIM is to educate in Christian living. To secure Jesus Christ as the real 
Master of the hearts of youth whose minds are well informed and disciplined, whose hands are 


skilled to productive industry, 
whose energies are vigorously ac- 
tive in Christ-deeds, whose lives 
are loyally committed to God,— 
such education is the only object of 
all Brewer’s life and instruction. 


Calendar. 


The fall term begins Oct. 2, 1922. 

Christmas holidays, December 
23 to January 1, 1923. 

Second semester begins Febru- 
ary 5,.1928. 

Graduation Service, May 27th, 
1923. 

Class Day and Alumni Meeting, 
May 28, 1923. 


Graduation Exercises, May 29, 
1923. 


Christian character is striven for as the chief quality in education, and 
intelligent, capable, generous service in the big undertaking of human 
betterment, is emphasized as the only worthy object in going to school. 


Announcement, 1922-1923 


umbrella and a rain coat. 


Requirements. 


ONESTY, obedience, thoroughness, Christian courtesy are required from all. 
Students will not be continued in school whose spirit is not one of sincerity and earnestness. 
All dormitory students should bring at least four towels, a pair of rubbers, and if possible an 


Girls’ 


Dormitory 


All girls will be required to wear a uniform of white middy blouse of poplin, canvas or similar 


material, and blue serge skirt. On 
occasions, a simple white waist and 
white skirt may be worn. No silks, 
high heeled shoes, or other dresses 
than the above will be allowed. 


Going home during term time, 
except for urgent reasons, is dis- 
couraged. 


Visits to friends in town will not 
be allowed except upon written re- 
quest from the parents to the 
Principal. 


Girls will not be allowed off the 
campus without supervision. 


Parents wishing to take pupils to 
town are expected to do so after 
three o’clock on school days, after 
eleven o’clock on Saturdays. 


Sunday is not visitor’s day, nor 
a day for the arrival or departure 
of students. 
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Brewer Tlormal School 


HE SCHOOL embraces grades one through twelve. 


Studies 
The first four grades comprise the Model 


School, where students in pedagogy have o»portunity for observation and practice-teaching. 


Special emphasis is placed upon the 
fundamental studies, but in addi- 
tion, cooking, sewing and music are 
given an important place. The work 
of the classrooms is supplemented 
by practice work. For such work 
done at home under the school’s 
supervision, school credits are al- 
lowed. 


Several courses offered to stu- 
dents in grades nine through 
twelve, aliow them to specialize in 
teacher-training, preparation for 
college, domestic science, agricul- 
ture, manual training. 


Private lessons in music are 
given to such as desire, for which 
an extra charge of thirty cents a 
lesson is made. 


Students not desiring grade 
standing, may specialize in any 
work offered by the school. 


Boys' Lodge Douglas House 


Civilization’s completest culture is shadow and vapor to the sweat and | 
strife of to-day unless servant to the indwelling, overcoming Christ. 


Announcement, 1922-1923 


Social Activities. 


N DAILY CONTACT with Christian teachers the students are encouraged to cultivate the 
Christian virtues and graces in all their associations. 


Sunday is a day of worship. All students are required to attend Sunday school and church. 
An active Y. M. C. A., promoting helpful fellowship among the boys, meets Sunday afternoon. The 
students conduct their own Y. P. S. C. E. service in the evening. 


Occasional literary programs and socials call into expression various abilities of the students. 


Athletics are encouraged as good for both mind and body, and as developing integrity, self- 
| control, co-operative effort. Stand- 
ards of life and scholarship are rais- 
ed by the games, as good conduct 
and good classroom work are requir- 
ed for admittance to the teams. 


Expenses. 


Students will pay an enrollment 
fee of $1.00 a year, upon entrance. 

Tuition for all students will be 
two dollars a month. Dormitory 
students will pay in addition, eleven 
dollars a month for board, all bills to 
be paid the beginning of each month. 

A laboratory fee of two dollars a 
semester will be charged students 
taking physics and chemistry. 


Any boy or girl of good character may apply for admission to the school. Grading of all stu- 
dents will be done by the school on the basis of the proved ability of each student. 


Brewer [lormal School 


CThe Hospital. 


os poe ERECTION of the hospital building gives great cheer to all, because promising relief to 
those needing treatment, and because providing a training school for nurses. 
Prospective nurses will find it to their advantage to specialize at Brewer this year. 


Clo Farmers. 


HE OUTLOOK is bright for such men as will adopt the new system of agriculture. Results 

already obtained assure more productive farming, better manhood, more Christian homes, on 

southern soil, than before the arrival of the boll weevil. The southern farmer’s best days 
are before him. The new farm program, together with scientific methods of production and suc- 
cessful, co-operative marketing of 
produce, have a conspicuous place 
both in the classroom and in the ex- 
tension work of the school. 

In addition to his work at the 
school, Professor W. H. Hilyard is 
County Demonstration Agent and 
so far as possible, visits the farmer 
upon his own soil to help him meet 
the actual difficulties of his particu- 
lar farm situation. 


All students whether old or new 
should make written application at 
once, to the Principal, Rev. H. A. 
Beadle, Brewer Normal School, 
Greenwood, §S. C. 
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Brewer Normal Srhonl. 


T ESS than twenty years ago Greenwood, S. C., was a sleepy, typical 

Southern town of three or four thousand people, nearly equally 
divided between the two races. The white people were chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and the colored people were their field servants. 
The white people had'no modern school for their children. For the 
colored people there was Brewer Normal School, an_ excellent 
primary, grammar and normal boarding and day school, planted and 
sustained by the American Missionary Association. Meanwhile, two 


GIRLS’ DORMITORY AND SCHOOL BUILDING. 


railroads made their way thtough Greenwood, which came to be a 
fine cotton market. Next, capital largely from the North planted 
great cotton mills there. Now the spindles hum and laborers congre- 
gate and the lazy old town of former days is transformed into an 
enterprising industrial center. The mills sound their calls for labor 
early, and ten full hours of work make the shortest work day, with 
wages far less than those paid in the North. White men and women 
and children work at the spindles, colored men and women about the 
factories. The colored workers are watchmen, stokers, drivers, 
hostlers and the like. The best of them are observing and picking 
up the threads of the science and skill and waiting for the time when 
their chance may come. It will come some day. 

The contrast between the old town and the present one is very 
striking to the stranger who from time to time has witnessed the 


evolution. Brewer Nor- 
mal School during all 
these years has been up- 
lifting the colored people, 
sending forth teachers 
like our other normal 
schools into the rural 
communities and sending 
others to colleges for a 
broader life. Here also, 
as in other places, the 
white people of the town 
are friendly and kindly. 
Is it too much to think 
that the Brewer Normal School quickened the people of the town to 
do better for their own youth and to build a noble structure for a high 
school, costing about $60,000, in which the course of study is said to 
be generous and thorough? Not many Northern towns of the size of 
Greenwood can boast of a school worthier or better than the school 
for white students. 

Brewer Normal School was started as a girls’ boarding school with 
a day-school attachment for boys as well as girls. 

The young women’s boarding school, erected with an excellent 
dining hall, and the study and recitation building enlarged and refitted, 
did not meet the wants of all the applicants. Young men began to 
come and to beg for admittance. When these seekers after education 
were told there was no room for young men, they urged that they 
might use some slave cabins that were on the place. Consent was 
given and the cabins were repaired and made habitable, but certainly 
they were not luxurious and were barely comfortable. These tem- 
porary accommodations have been used until now as an annex to the 
school originally designed as a boarding school for girls. 

The time has fully come, however—and has been too long delayed 
—when the insistent 
young men who seek 
this school should have 
a dormitory of their 
own. The town has ex- 
panded, why should not 
Brewer Normal School 


THE WALK TO THE SCHOOL. 


now give the young men 
a chance as well as the 
girls, when they have so 


BOYS’ DORMITORIES. 


fairly proved their eagerness? As a missionary force the school 
has abundantly justified all that it asks for. 

This is what Superintendent Douglass says of it as he finds it: 

“ During the sixteen years of Principal J. M. Robinson’s adminis- 
tration it has steadily strengthened its hold on the life of the com- 
munity ; has put the indelible stamp of an intensive Christian culture 
on the lives of hundreds of young people, who have lived in its 
dormitories; has touched less profoundly but genuinely thousands of 
others in the day-school. A wide circle of homes is permanently 
better for these sixteen years of service, and a group of graduates has 
gone forth to higher institutions to become teachers and leaders of the 
Negro race. 

‘Nevertheless, Brewer has made no progress outwardly. Ona 
commanding site at the edge of Greenwood—the county seat—the 
school sits like a bird with only one wing. Inthe center is the sub- 
stantial school building; at one hand the commodious, yet crowded, 
girls’ dormitory, with its rose garden in front and dining-room annex 
in the rear; on the other side the vacant spot where the boys’ dormi- 
tory is not, dut ought to be. As for the boys, they are still housed in 
the old slave cabins. The siding, to be sure, and the shingles are 
new, but the floors, the walls, covered with the whitewash of many 
generations, and the rude fireplaces are all eloquent of ante-bellum 
conditions. This is the same plant which we had sixteen years ago. 
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A CLASS AT BREWER NORMAL SCHOOL, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


The achat y reached its limit of accommodations and turned away 
amually scéres of students, Naturally, the best prospective students 
looked, t6 #ther schools and found better accommodations—not a dif- 


Aguile, tising to do. Brewer Normal is not only not keeping up with 


other institutions in its accommodations, but relative to the great 
increase of Negro population and the sterner demands of life in 
growing industrial communities, its service cannot but be less efficient 
than years ago. Wecan only remedy this by the erection of a good 
boys’ dormitory and the further equipment of the school for industrial 
work. | | 

‘No institution is more loyal to the admonition, ‘gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost,’ than the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. We shall not burn down those old slave cabins. At this 
very moment we need one of them for the primary grade, which now 
can come to school but half of each day for lack of accommodations. 
Another cabin is equally needed as an annex to the laundry. Build- 
ing one house for the Association is almost always the equivalent of 
building two, for every school has important work, which has nowhere 
to lay its head, waiting to step in and use any available quarters.” 

In 1904 the teachers, seeing these young men anxious and eager 
to learn, started to raise a Dormitory Fund, asking contributions of 
ten cents, or, of course, as much more as any should choose to give. 
The response demonstrated that the expectations of these earnest 
Christian teachers were well founded, that many would desire to 
make their contribution.many times larger than the amount solicited. 
One of the teachers contributed more than an entire month’s salary. 
The movement was born of prayer and consecration to the great work 
of Christian education among the colored people; and from the first 
it was believed firmly that from so small a beginning the fund would 
steadily grow to a sufficient amount for the erection of the building 
at no very distant day; and such is the present faith, for the pupils 
themselves have taken up the work of raising funds for the “ Dor- 
mitory for boys,” and from the little beginnings the school has raised 
an amount now exceeding $1,000. The principal writes, ‘In view of 
this goodly sum is there not hope that the building may soon be 
begun and completed?” Who will help these patient but anxious 


people? 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
287 FourTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


American Missionary Assoriation 


RETROSPECTIVE AND COMPARATIVE 


Rev. J. M. Robinson, Principal Brewer Normal School, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


During the seventeen years that I 
have been in immediate touch with the 
work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation I have witnessed many 
changes in material conditions, and in 
the attitude of the people toward edu- 
cational matters. The town in which 
Brewer Normal School is located has 
grown in that time from a rather 
straggling village of perhaps 1,300 


new ones added. The white graded 
school has grown out of an old inade- 
quate house into a splendid, up-to-date 
building, with two ward schools at the 
cotton mills. An excellent college 
building for young ladies has also - 
been erected. The colored graded 
school has been graduated from 
an old church, with bare benches 
and no. desks, into two  com- 
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people to a city of some 8,000. It has 
become the county seat of a new 
county, with a fine court house. 
Large, modern business blocks have 
been erected, and all modern conveni- 
ences—city water, sewerage, electric 
light and power, and telephone service 
are in use. ‘The old churches, white 
and colored, have all been replaced by 
handsome new buildings, and several 


fortable and fairly well equipped 
buildings, with an attendance of some 
600. Not everywhere has like im- 
provement been made; but these con- 
ditions are typical of a general and 
very remarkable progress that has 
been made throughout the entire 
South in the last decade. 


In this great progress the colored 
people have had a generous share. 


They own land and their own homes 
to a much larger extent than even 
ten years ago. They have better and 
larger homes, better churches and 
Sunday-Schools, and better public and 
private schools, with longer terms and 
higher grades. They have stores, 
banks, insurance, and other business 
enterprises. They publish many books, 
and issue a large number of news- 
papers, some of a very excellent qual- 
ity. The professions are fairly well 
represented; and educated ministers, 
doctors, lawyers and teachers are min- 
istering to the people’s needs. The 
value of the industrial schools is being 
seen in better kept homes and farms, 
and better qualified mechanics. In all 
these respects a great advance has 
been made. 


Are the colored people as eager for 
education now as they were a genera- 
tion ago? Yes, more eager; or at least 
more eager for what constitutes true 
education. The mighty hunger for 
knowledge by a people who for hun- 
dreds of years had been kept in en- 
forced ignorance, has been well ex- 
pressed by one of themselves: 


“Out of the wilderness, out of the night, 
Has the black man crawled, to the dawn 


of light. 

He has come through sorrow, and need, 
and woe; 

And the cry of his heart is, to know, to 
know.” 


It is true that the older men and 
women do not flock to the teacher now 
as formerly; but for this there is at 
least one good and sufficient reason: 
the schools—and especially the Mis- 


sionary schools— have exerted such 
a leavening influence upon the great 
mass of colored people that there are 


few to-day, in towns and cities, 
as compared with a _ generation 
ago, who are entirely illiterate; 


and few parents can be found who are 


not eager to have their children in 


school. Yet even now belated young 
people, not infrequently those who are 
married, who, for various reasons— 
chiefly the lack of means—have been 
deprived of the opportunity for an 
education, are to be found in our pri- 
mary grades, commencing at the very 
bottom, and struggling up. But large- 
ly the pupils of to-day are the children 
of parents who have enjoyed to some 
extent the advantages of the schools. 


Perhaps nothing shows more clearly 
the attitude of the colored people to- 
ward education than the discussion 
growing out of a proposed compulsory 
education law in this State. Senator 
Tillman, before the State Teachers’ 
Association at Columbia recently, op- 
posed compulsory education for the 
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alleged reason that it would com- 
pel the Negro children to attend 
school, and this might prove a menace 
to white supremacy. The press of 
the State strongly opposed this argu- 
ment, and the discussion brought out 
some very interesting facts. I quote 
briefly from a few leading editorials, 
_ out.of a large number at hand of a 
similar import: 

“The senator ought to know that they 
(the negro children) attend school without 
any compulsion.” “Surely he does not realize 
that all Negro children are in school every 
day that it is possible for them to go. 
They do not need any compulsory law to 
force them into the schools.” “We are 
satisfied from our own observation that 
a compulsory education law would to all 
intents and purposes apply only to white 
children. Negro children do not need to 
be forced by law to attend school. They 
are keen, or their parents are, to have 
them take advantage of all present edu- 
cational opportunities.” “In Greenwood 
county there are to-day about 5,400 Negro 
children in the common schools, as against 
2,600 white children. In Newberry county 
the proportion is about the same; and 
in most of the counties there are twice as 
many Negro children in school as whites. 
These are startling facts.” “The Negro 
is taking all the education he can get, with- 
out being made to do so; and he is making 
himself superior in a very important par- 
ticular to many of the whites who are be- 
ing allowed to grow up in ignorance.” 


These statements, all by thoughtful 
white men, give the. best possible proof 
_of the value placed upon education by 
the colored people of the present gen- 
eration. 

Are the colored people making good 
*use of their education? Especially, 


are the young people who go out from 
the schools using their superior knowl- 
edge and training for the enlightening 
and betterment of their own people? 
A single quotation from a representa- 
tive editorial, out of the many which 
might be given, will perhaps be the 
best answer to these questions: 


“It is true that many people believe that 
an educated Negro is a ruined laborer. 
Still this cannot be proved; and it is no 
nearer true than to say that an educated 
white man will not work. One of the 
most industrious men we have ever seen 
was a Negro who had worked his way 
through Claflin university, denying him- 
self almost the necessities of life, and find- 
ing no work too laborious to attain that 
end. We have known one or two Negro 
women who did the same thing, and when 
they had finished. came back, and have 
been a blessing to their race, and a help to 
both white and black where they lived. 
They were teachers, and they were making 


better Negroes of their pupils, teaching 


them the principles of honesty and indus- 
try which their ignorant parents were 
lax in.” 


What is the attitude of the white 
people of to-day toward Negro educa- 
tion? Much more favorable, on the 
whole, I should say, than a generation 
ago. It is true that the Vardamans 
and Tillmans, and those of that class, 
have raised a great protest against 
educating the Negro. But this pro- 
test does not correctly represent the 
sentiment of the better-thinking and 
large majority of Southern people. 
That sentiment has already been well 
expressed in the ‘statements above 
quoted. The following editorial view 
is still more to the point: 


Xa ier ey, 

“Tire-Negro is going to be educated any- 
way. He is here to stay, and we shall 
have to make the best of him. We believe 
the way to do this is to help him make the 
best of himself, and obtain an education 
if he can.” 


From many conversations with 
Southern men and women I am satis- 
fied that this statement represents the 
better sentiment of the South—that it is 
the Negro’s right, and that it is better 
for him, and better for the white peo- 
ple, that he should be educated, and 
thus “make the best of himself.” In 
this spirit the white people are paying 
a large proportion—some claim as 
high as ninety per cent.—of the school 
taxes of the colored public schools. 
Not infrequently individuals person- 
ally assist colored young men and 
women to be in school. A Southern 
lady is at this very time paying the 
expenses of a colored girl in this insti- 
tution. The local papers of this city 
have been very friendly toward the 
school, and have expressed cordial ap- 
proval of its work, and ministers and 
business men have freely endorsed it. 

These facts should be very encour- 
aging to the friends of Negro edu- 
cation. The work pays. Splendid re- 


turns are being realized on the in- 
vestment of money, labor, sympathy 
and prayers. The outlook is promis- 
ing, the future hopeful. Another 
generation will see far _ greater 
changes than the present has _ seen. 
The foundation has been well laid, 
and the same effort. put forth for the 
next ten years will accomplish much 
more. It is as the accumulation of 
compound interest. The work already 
done is the capital invested, and its 
splendid fruits are the interest, which 
in turn becomes new capital. The 
present is the opportune moment. The 
colored people are in the process of 
transition. Their young men and 
women are goimg up, or going down. 
As they appreciate or deteriorate in 
character, so will the next generation 
of Negroes be. The very progress 
they have already made but accentu- 
ates the present need for larger 
efforts. Thousands of their young 
people are knocking at the doors of 
our schools to whom must be given re- 
luctant refusal to enter. If the Mace- 
donian call in 1865 was urgent, to-day 
it is imperative. We must enlarge, or 
we shall miss one of the most splendid 
opportunities in the world’s history. 
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Calendar 1917-1918 


1917. 
Wednesday, September 26—Boarding Department opens and school 
begins. 
Thursday, November 29—Thanksgiving. Social in the evening. 
Friday, November 30—Public Rhetoricals. 
Friday, December 21-26—Christmas vacation. 
Friday, December 28—Public Rhetoricals. 


1918. 
Tuesday, January 1—Holiday. 


Friday, January 25—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, February 1—End of first semester. 

Friday, February 15—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, February 22-Farmers’ Day. Washington’s Birthday. 
Friday, March 29—Public Rhetoricals. me 
Friday, April 5—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, April 26—Public Rhetoricals. 

Wednesday, May 1—Founder’s Day. 

Thursday, May 23—Literary Society. 

Friday, May 24, at 7:30 p. m.—Exhibition of Primary Grades. 
Sunday, May 26—Baccalureate sermon. 

Monday, May 27, at 7:30 p. m.—Alumni meeting. 

Tuesday, May 28, at 7:30 p. m.—Exhibition of Grammar Grades. 
Wednesday, May 29, 10:00 a. m—Graduating exercises. 


Wednesday, May 29, at 2:30 p. m.—Exhibition of Musical Depart- 
ment. 


Summer vacation, May 30 to October 1, 1918. 


The holidays included in the above—Thanksgiving, Christmas 
Day; Tuesday, January 1, Friday, February 1; Farmers’ Day; 
Friday, February 22; Easter Monday and Founder’s Day. 


THE SCHOOL IS UNDER THE CARE AND 
SUPERVISION OF THE 


American Missionary Association 
CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS 


FoURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET; NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rev. A. F. BEARD, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES: 


Rey. C. J. RYDER, D.D. 
Rev. H. PAUL DOUGLASS, D.D. 


TREAS URER: 


IRVING C. GAYLORD, Esq. 
287 FourTH AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES - 


Rev. GeorGE H. GuTTERSON, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. L. O. Barrp, D.D., 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
Rev. Geo. W. HINNAN, 21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. 


SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S BUREAU: 
Mrs. F.. W. WiLcox, New York Office. 


FIELD MISSIONARY: 
Rev. D. J. FLYNN, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ceachers and Officers 


T. S. INBorRDEN, M.A., Principal. 
BENJAMIN L. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


| Ceacher Training Department 
—o | Mrs. Lois Jouns ALLEN, A.B., 
Rural Extension Worker. 


Miss LUCILLE MoCLENDON, 
Methods in Elementary Education. 


| Academic Department 
R. J. Ezy, B:.S., 
Science. 
S. A. ALLEN, A.B., 
English. 
Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Mathematics. 
Miss ANNA E. Brown, Pd.B., 
History. 
Rev. P. L. LaCour, B.L., 
Sizth Grade. 
Mrs. S. H. FLeETcHER, A.B., 
Fourth and Fifth Grades. 
Mrs. GEORGIA JONES-TAYLOR, 
First, Second and Third Grades. 


Jndustrial Department 
JOSEPH FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 

E. F. CoLson, B.Agr., 

Agriculture. : 
H. G. Forney, B.Agr., 
Farm Manager. 
Mrs. A. L. DAVIS, 

Sewing and Matron of Brewster Hall. 
Mrs. A. M. LACour, 
Preceptress of Benedict Hall and Supervisor of the Laundry. 
Miss SARA E. WEBSTER, 

Domestic Science. 


Miss Mary V. LITTLE, 


” ™ Matron of Dining Hall. 
| FMusic Bepartment 


$ Miss JEWEL JENNIFER, 
: Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


Miss LILxuiAN A. HALL, 
Clerk and Assistant Postmistress. 
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Students 
Clementary School 
| Tircst Grade 
(Boarding students are indicated by a (b) following name.) 

occas nvswncéeamubersceen Enfield, N. 
sc ete ccc c nce ee see bbbesetente Enfield, N. 
et ccc ccc eeeeseesbeb ates st Greenville, N. 
EE SES EE Whitakers, N. 
Se wt occ cece obecsseheevineue Weldon, N. 
Pee cs ones 06046000060 a Whitakers, N. 
tc tc ccc ces cceeeeheeeseee Whitakers, N. 
EE re Greensboro, N. 
tee cece tees esp eeou eee Whitakers, N. 
cee cc cen eece see eeuen be Whitakers, N. 
ie ccc ec ces seeseeceeuweenes w+. bricks, N. 
cg. cco e is ecenee bas Gkbas babace Enfield, N. 
Ee conc cc ccc ccndcsessuseueseevesss Enfield, N. 
Williams, Mellissa ............... pe rea Enfield, N. 
et sto cecccoeeseesenenbens Whitakers, N. 
EE I ee Whitakers, N. 

Second Grade 
ee cece nk nees see ween eke Whitakers, N. 
a eos cueccecseseebebenneee Whitakers, N. 
ESI ST ET TTT CT. eS er Whitakers, N. 
i ccc cc cenesneevebueeeus ene Middlesex, N. 
ccc ccceccsceceasbhans ..» Whitakers, N. 
Se occ ness kann eeeeeeen ee. Bricks, N. 
EE er Whitakers, N. 
sw. ke wen ence theueebas ee Whitakers, N. 
ss bc onde bees eblereenin Bricks, N. 
cece nc keeencecaueessace Whitakers, N. 
ES eee gteseebu ded chee Whitakers, N. 
EE ES ne ee Whitakers, N. 
ee Scotland Neck, N. 
CS EE ee Scotland Neck, N. 
i coast ev ecesbeuseweeeenees Whitakers, N. 
EE EE Or Ses Bricks, N. 

Third Sravde 
ss ss nk 0 0:0 60-c4 ce ee meeeeeescues Godwin, N. 
ss, occ cc ccdeeabueu Uuauencbuce Enfield, N. 
I cn ccc ctaesdsveusbbeewiniid Raleigh, N. 
ee ccc cntccucecbabsethabas, Whitakers, N. 
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Deane. Beem (CB) on ccc ckeecviceseuereceree Whitakers, 


BRD ccccccccseassecesepuaeuseesuaraees ee Tillery, N. 
Burnett, Alberta ...... wceccaucueebeaseds—enae Whitakers, N. 
ee MU. kc cccnvccdéuseocdenecewasasussaueen Bricks, N. 
CEPR VORUNOT occ. vocccecbesenbnseesp eau eure Bricks, N 
Se SRO CD) «. cecdiccccs céwevaduceueknesasneee Richmond, 
BPONET, GOMTO 2. cciccccsccceevececnscecsceecns «sss 
CN Perr rer er Whitakers, N. 
i POGED .  occteeecteéscsbeeauusaees cho 0:56 «ea Bricks, N. 
Dee, BORNEO LOO (DP) ..cccccsdsscecevvecatess Whitakers, N. 
CT SED gah oe 6c bevseccueeudeeeeeuu es tae eee Whitakers, N. 
SUED ig ki te caccccwsccwdeevuneuweseeee oo Whitakers, N. 
De, MeeNOn OGEIO® .. . wc cc neccudoeecneesasesnae eee Bricks, N. 
Dee, BEOGND. .ccecccccccdunpueceteuuesian ... Mnfield, N. 
BAO os cc cccctececctdecbeseese a eae Whitakers, N. 
ee COOOUIGEIOER 5 coc cnccsccbuanneueeeseenees cele Bricks, N. 
rr Ree CD). ccccccuvebbeseeesss eee Rosemary, N. 
a Perret Terry rr  <cenuue Bricks, N. 
ee. Seer, CD) ..ccccecsvbe bees cseeueee Rougemont, N. 
rn, eee CD)... cctcviwebasnesdbaueesee Durham, N. 
SL REED 54 oc 6 cab vee de eueeueenaeeue eae Whitakers, N. 
SRV OEIIR 2 cs oo doc c00ee eek weeks eee eee Bricks, N. 
, WRUMREOD oc kc ec cence capubebee bn ega couse Bricks, N. 
EME one c cncedeccss seeuneeeeueekeeesee ae Bricks, N. 
i POD. cccccdciccewwes cheeses eeeeee sue Bricks, N. 
. PeORIOR ..... 06s camewetesseeeeeseueu Whitakers, N. 
ag errr Whitakers, N. 
Richardson, Delian ...... Pe er Whitakers, N. 
rn Smee (BD) ..cccccns dun eeneness seers Kenansville, N. 
 WMROON Es ccccccscosséasvedetacweeuceses ae Enfield, N. 
ee CePaeeee, CD) 2c ccs cndbemncde eres a bn ee Enfield, N. 
gS nr ee Whitakers, N. 
ee: SOL CD)... soe e nee ecw ceeese Nashville, N. 
eee. AVENE CD) 2a ee cknneedeen tu suee beeen LaGrange, N. 
Fourth Grade 
meetoonm. Lille (bb). .. «ss cenmeeeneeseliencbeanee Wade, N. 
ee, BERMNIO (BD) soc sce ccweenenecsteebsunacuus Battleboro, N. 
De, SReeeee GO) . inc css ewww eeesbencea ke ..Battleboro, N. 
ee GOOD ace ince ccc cekete ees 0h eeeneeee ee Enfield, N. 
mene. Ceres Ch) 1. cause ceubesscesextssuee Durham, N. 
ee, DOOD CB)... cc cccnecvcebceu ae suet eceumn Durham, N. 
ee, SE ove cwecccu ud omeresesenenesta ee Bricks, N. 
eas. Seeee (BD) . .0:. os siescceeen secu newen ce Durham, N. 
ee, RAE CB) noo. st vcdenderescuacsceunew Battleboro, N. 
ee DONE oo css eax cu coun cane weewnede« eee Salisbury, N. 
eee, GOREN. CB). acccwedbnns 56 caves tense Whitakers, N. 
N. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C 
C 
C. 
C. 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
Cc 
C 
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EE SE Scotland Neck, 
EE IEEE CT CEE Oe Whitakers, 
eee ccc cc eee cseseceeoneeeeens Weldon, 
SSE SETTER TCE Weldon, 
ES SE I Weldon, 
SSPE ET TE Enfield, 
IE EO Enfield, 
ttt cee eeceseuses Scotland Neck, 
ot cece cn eecee cee eheieeeeun Bricks, 
ES TEE TET Thelma, 
ES rr Middlesex, 
EE Er Durham, 
EEE SEE T ETC ETS ee Weldon, 
EES ree Bricks, 
rr Cn CO). wc cece eceseeeeese= Whitakers, 
ere ccc cece es enesebaseuweaees Enfield, 
Re ES UP ww tt we os bec ee ee Sanford, 
ES mr Enfield, 
ES eT TE Whitakers, 
ES Whitakers, 
OO eee Bricks, 
CS re Whitakers, 
Dee cece hy bee cheb eebeee Whitakers, 
i tec cc cecs eee sbued ies Whitakers, 
EE I ee Whitakers, 
ce eek tee ee eepeseucers Mount Olive, 
| Fitth Grade 
EEE LES Whitakers, 
EE Pr ir Whitakers, 
EE ES re Littleton, 
EE EEE E ET ee. Whitakers, 
DS SE TE dies we kad Bricks, 
EE EE rr Whitakers, 
SS IPP OPE E ETC CCRT Enfield, 
tt tec enna scubasbuneewebs Tillery, 
EE ere A Beaufort, 
tte cc cccesaceunuasenwe bs Halifax, 
SE SOIT EE CCT Rosemary, 
EE OO ee Mount Pleasant, 
ee Farmville, 
ee ee ecco caeceba babes Whitakers, 
Reid, George ...... OS rere re re Bricks, 
CS er Rougemont, 
EE re ee Nashville, 
ee Henrico, 


ES re Weldon, 
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ME, SP LEEOEOE ou cc ccceececcskenseeee shee Whitakers, N. C. 
De, IROONOVORE .. 06. -cnccmcuheus cebaues eee Bricks, N. C. 
Wiggins, Annie (b) ........ Soccesanueuee sc Wee Springhill, N. C. 
Woodard, Walter ...... erry, ee Whitakers, N. C. 
SOOO og ccc cccccccenusoueeeaee see eee Whitakers, N. C. 
Sixth Grade 
ee, SUOWOR: ions csv ccccaveewewebansess ee Bricks, N. C. 
en Seven CD) ow ccc rdiweaw ees abe eee eee Glenville, Ga. 
. SVOrPm €B). ..cccccccuveneetsciaeen sae Speeds, N. C. 
rn ern CO) . ko. i wleabscewumaeess see Sharpsburg, N. C. 
re ey New York City. 
rn SOO... tect c ec cece ceeueeec ee es ee Bricks, N. C.. 
et eer cae a es ee Durham, N. C. 
ee erage .€D) 2... ccccncecuwupeeses seca Durham, N. C. 
| rm Whitakers, N. C. 
Pe Er eer Whitakers, N. C. 
ree. cenymond (Db) ....-scceseviunnns oul eee Baltimore, Md. 
rr. PO@ime (BR) .. os. +«cces seens eee eee Enfield, N. C 
ee SOney CD)... cece tecneneeeaweseenee Rocky Mount, N. C 
ee ees OD) in. vc cccccesndeueeeeusceen ee Kinston, N. C 
ES) ee rere oe Charlotte, N. C 
rr eee Bricks, N. C 
rr. Senne CD)... nec ccascereene es beeeeuee Haw River, N. C 
pee: IORMOP (BD) ow csc cc nckenesbenes eee eee Halifax, N. C 
NE 8) er Rocky Mount, N. C 
ee. Sscntsee (CD) oka ns ccc ewuegascee base Raleigh, N. C. 
ee ne CD) wk a cco ccs deeenewees see Norfolk, Va. 
es CD) Sc ccc ince cedeeeeseeeni ee Rougemont, N. C. 
a EL 2 PRR ee wea Kinston, N. C. 
ens CaOee CD) .cacicscscapaawauss ¥0ene seu oe Halifax, N. C. 
EE > errr a Norfolk, Va. 
Cee CD) .. wcccecccecewebeeeweipa ee Nashville, N. C. 
EE GS) rer ee Hampton, Va. 
rn meee €D) .. i cscctcbeeeewues cee Charlotte, N. C. 
rr meee £00 (BD) ...cvcncavwavecscceeee Charlotte, N. C 
ee EO CDP Ci ca csciecsudedeubeass Hookerton, N. C 
ET MPS cee cc ccescpene cb Cees ae Whitakers, N. C 
ee See CR) -. en cae vccebakebeeeues eee Salisbury, N. C 
- MGC” is EG) Ereenerene oo at Snow Hill, N. C 
Wee MEPOR (BD). coc cceccccessens: pe esee hehe ens Carbonton, N. C 
ee weenia (0) 2.2.20. 0kececee ees Ss a wee Jacksonville, N. C 
ern meceere (CD) .... 00 ceeemanens cued Wilmington, N. C 
Pe: SOD OD) . .s.0:4:0.0 0's eke en eee bas see Kenansville, N. ‘C 
en ED dg occa ces cae eeee eee Whitakers, N. C. 
Winfield, Mary (D) ......cccsccccccececceccesccceess Norfolk, Va. 


ee Battleboro, N. C. 
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High School Department 
Seventh Grade 
Ee Te Clinton, N. C. 
EE ES PE re ee ee Bricks, N. C. 
SSE SETTER TE OTTER Nashville, N. C. 
CE OTTER TEC Rocky Mount, N. C. 
I ED ccc cece cccccececceaeoubeuess Portsmouth, Va. 
ES PCE T ET TT Cee East Orange, N. J. 
ESE TC ee Bricks, N. C 
ccc cececesewesesseeeesee Charlotte, N. C 
SOT ETTT ET TTT. Fayetteville, N. C 
EE Ee Per eer re ee Hillsboro, N. ‘C 
ces tcc cer veecesesw bu East Orange, N. J 
I Halifax, N. C 
EO re ee Bricks, N. C 
EE I OT Whitakers, N. C. 
De er ewe es Elkins Park, Pa. 
Ee ec ee cece ees eseneuweebne es Salisbury, N. C. 
i ee cerecnee beet Mekeen ees Linwood, N. C. 
SE LETTE CEC East Orange, N. J. 
rer Ce Enfield, N. C. 
EE ee Fredericksburg, Va. 
Er Weldon, N. C. 
I Ue tcc cc ccc cceetesees eas hekee Airlie, N. C. 
EE EOE ee Durham, N. C. 
sea cc ccc ccccerenssanen Fredericksburg, Va. 
re ek tena ete eecks eee neeeus Tarboro, N. C. 
EE ES I ‘Asheboro, N. C. 
en ccc ccncecnsseeeeueeeet ewan Bricks, N. C. 
sce tee ccedsesséeeudeewee de’ Thelma, N. C. 
SS EE OT ee Rosemary,N. C. 
EEO CD) 2... wc ccc ccccesccsscecs ‘Charlotte, N. C. 
I LO Rocky Mount, N. C. 
ee ccc ceeccecceewencauebes ee Garysburg, N. C. 
ED ccc cc ccc esteeeceeenevenes Plymouth, N. C. 
rn me me Gastonia, N. C. 
Ee ee Columbus, N. C. 
re re Parmele, N. C. 
Ee eae es dane Talladega, Ala. 
ete eneceeeedubebuNe seen. St. Albans, Vt. 
EE SR em os a New Bern, N. C. 
ES ee Enfield, N. C. 
wc cecvcevutedeweben Scotland Neck, N. C. 
vss ccnesecsisenveneus seabed Raleigh, N. C. 
i SUD... fw cco ngeeerccewceewecces Hillsboro, N. C. 
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Speight, Mack 
Taylor, Oscie 
Taylor, Lossie 


vie 6 e0as 608006 60 0R eee Whitakers, N. C. 
ues 4s 6606 va 040 0cb eee ee Whitakers, N. C. 
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.Bath, N. C. 


Cighth Grade 
ee ee CI). ck cc cvccdccethwebess es sede Alston, N. C. 
Pe Se CD)... tcc cccecewagdéeeeseeueuueeea Glenville, Ga. 
SE rr ee Glenville, Ga. 
RE Et ) reer os Rm Hillsboro, N. C. 
rae CD)... cccccecctccéuseneseeseeneenaueel Cincinnati, O. 
Se UNO oo iccccecceesceewes ec eeesbenseue Enfield, N. C. 
NS ng o's: v v0 seee eee Wabue ceees ee Whitakers, N. C. 
SE Ig can ces seccecdccbucueseceseeenaaal Enfield, N. C. 
ee sosckewhriasen been Whitakers, N. C. 
Se, Se OD nc kccccwecntewbeeeweeweeuduee ue Graham, N. C. 
rere CO)... wccwecescsueeeee ca cewneea Hillsboro, N. C. 
Dee: “Weodawe. Cb)... . so. ccucce wesecessenecti Strieby, N. C. 
I COP Cec acekc occ cbeauweeueenl Sheweas Sanford, N. C. 
rn: SPROUL ccccccccesvescoebaeceeee execu ae Bricks, N. C. 
rr ee occ cc eceeséuenskeess eee Bricks, N. C. 
nn SOE COP ccc ccec ces cduwesawes enue Tarboro, N. C. 
ee ee COP oa cvccdecesccs@ueebeseeneuee a. Charlotte, N. C. 
ee SD CD nv cc ccncncseeeuueeeeueeuadeee cee Bethel, N. C. 
ee CD cc ccccacaceckés G6umeeee cen ees ee Thelma, N. C. 
es ee CD) vec vccccccetahoueiawsel ieee Raleigh, N. C. 

Rinth Grade 
Dee WATE. CB)... «cece cv vdwawwe succes beeseuus Sanford, N. C. 
rn Se £ID) ccccvcsccscveuenuecs sss Philadelphia, Pa. 
Des. Smee CD) co cccccecccsuebansebeesneee eee Durham, N. C. 
eee es CD). ec cccccet svesbeneeceuee ees East Orange, N. J. 
OD gs a evans va cce nee us eee Whitakers, N. C. 
rn meneame CD) ... cccccecsccubaabeceseueuaea neue Hampton, Va. 
gE rer re Moncure, N. C. 
Ses ee CD) .. cacciecceccpeweseenecnsensanes Salisbury, N. C. 
ee eer Oe EMD... ocr cae us eeeee een New Bedford, Mass. 
Pn PMORNE coccccccsceocescdéucnsewes see ee esau Bricks, N. C. 
OO nc cess ve c's ec ctdeu basses ce eee ae Bricks, N. C. 
Ses SEONG CD) ccc vccceendbaneees see beweaeue Oxford, N. C. 
 PEOUD ccneccdeeecceueuereaneue ees High Point, N. C. 
rn rn CP. . oc owen sceeuecseievesa ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TD Cn ccc icctcccec ceeewetecescacuees see 
Wicker, Bartel (b) ........ o0cedusedieéseae ee Sanford, N. C. 

Tenth Grade 
eee. SOROURE CD) wick ccd be eeies s6sseeeeee Weldon,N. C. 


Bumpass, George (b) 
Chesson, Purvis (b) 


eeereseeeeseeneenereenrteeeeseenseeoeeeeeseee eee 


rrr ra ee Durham, N. C. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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TEED Buk asec ceo nec csancnveceeetes East Orange, N. J. 
Ee ccc e cece cc cescecnneenewe Goldsboro, N. C. 
EE Sree ee Thelma, N. be 
SS rrr Greensboro, N. C. 
ES EEE EE TESTE Washington, N. C. 
EEE ES ee Selma, N. C. 
ee ee Kenansville, N. C. 
Ieee eee Goldsboro, N. C. 
Eleventh Grade 
ELISEO TEE CET Dudley, N. C. 
SISO ee Seaboard, N. C. 
LS SPST EEE ET CLEC Bricks, N. C. 
EE IEE EO Haywood, N. C. 
Se rr Portsmouth, Va. 
EE LEE Rocky Mount, N. C. 
ee oc tee ececceueesepee ens Bricks, N. C. 
EE Scig e cee bis Weldon, N. C. 
rr re CF) .. ccc cccececsebnceee Nashville, N. C. 
Twelf:h Grade 
ce etc c ceases ses ibeueee Ringwood, N. C. 
EI ET EEE Pe Raleigh, N. C. 
EE SEE Fs Bricks, N. C. 
EE SE eee Whitakers, N. C. 
SSS SET eee Charlotte, N. C. 
EE re Whitakers, N. C. 
tc cc ces ceeebeeenseeen Bricks, N. C. 
cece eens s 6 eeeeweeeoes Thelma, N. C. 
EE Se Rougemont, N. C. 
EEE SS EE Rocky Mount, N. C. 
EN ES ES a Raleigh, N. C. 
EN EE SE Rocky Mount, N. C. 
SEE re Glen Cove, L. I. 


Ceacher Training Department 


Sirst Bear 
EE EE eS Bricks, N. 
Hecond Bear 
EE SEE CET ee Bricks, N. 
OE ar rr Bricks, N. 
ESE EE OS I a Washington, N. 
Special 
EE SIE ET OP Essex, N. 
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Right School 
meee: CTOURO: CB) 2... ccc en ctbeeweees ks hauseeeas Enfield, N. C. 
Pee SEO: CD): cicccc. ovaeepeceees sues Rocky Mount, N. C. 
SE, RAMEE nin cece oe sass eeeeeksenee Soper st Bricks, N. C. 
Deere, SEUDOTE CB) on cc cccacwesewecseus Mount Pleasant, N. C. 
me PeEeee CD) cscs ccccaccessusduewsseenueuees Charlotte, N. C. 
rn MrrmOrene (1D) ...cccccsegcuweeseecsueeree Charlotte, N. C. 
eee, <eertrude (DB) ...<..ccccaeseswadveueweene ie Enfield, N.C. 
ee. EE CE) osc cc ccccvcupuaewewes 0s eee Fayetteville, N. C. 
rr Preme €D) 2... esov as ob ebeee tu cee eee Kinston, N. C. 
rn. Ss eeeme (BD) wu. ct ecuwwanebe ee eee Jacksonville, N. C. 
See. SEOEMIOS. CD) 6 ca cdccccccewabe bees ssuueen eae Troy, N. C. 
eS errr Raleigh, N. C. 
nn Serre CD) Lis ce ceceet eee wees ee Farmville, N. C. 
ee, « eemer (DB) ...ce ccc ccemen eee ese eee eee Parkton, N. C. 
SE 6) rarer Reh Fredericksburg, Va. 
EN Ee 6) ems RT Rocky Mount, N. C. 
ee Se ED) nice cccccccatepeeanesssu ae Durham, N. C. 
ee eee CED)... a's. cle soca oe ees eee eee Farmville, N. C. 
ene, seeey CD) ok te ccc wccs sda eeneeee ele Enfield, N. C. 
Se. en ED) gs occ cv caceccceuwe ees ieee Graham, N. C. 
eee: eCes. (DP) 2... cecvcncdeeeueetns ewe Hillsboro, N. C. 
Dee POON: 4D) i... ces cee eeeenenns sew Hillsboro, N. C. 
 PettIe CD) ...ccecceveaunnweeeeneeeet Farmville, N. C. 
ES 6) err rr Charlotte, N. C. 
Ra: SG «CC E)- cn 0 cs occ éu net aeeeeeeee ieee Raleigh, N. C. 
BIO Cccp cece tceees ceuneawesss seule Bricks, N. C. 
See CD) coe. ccececesksceewebereeeul Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Bees, waorTence (bh) ....ir<ccuedeecsecsceubee cue Weldon, N. C. 
 memer CD) ou... ccs eee eeeee an eeeuaeae Farmville, N. C. 
ee eG § CER) un tc cececc so nckumeeessss Charlotte, N. C. 
ue, Se artee BESO CD) acc cc cumeeeuneeseeueews Durham, N. C. 
Pan, mewarg (BD). ....ccscete phew secsb unease Clinton, N. C. 
0 a eer rr Hillsboro, N. C. 
pa, Meee () ... oc cesseeuebed eeeeueeene Rosemary, N. C. 
ae Seen” CD) otc ceciccemeseeee cs eau Raleigh, N. C. 
pees meee (2) oc. ecccscewnweweees dene Durham, N. C. 
en SORETIOS (BD) oc acc cckecwebasceumee Fredericksburg, Va. 
rn MEI CD) occ cccecceuneueeeees ce Jamesville, N. C. 
ER a a 6) Serrano ee Tillery, N. C. 
Staton, John Wanamaker (D) .....ccccccccces: Rocky Mount, N. C. 
en, SUL CD) uc kes co cewkeweueesse Hillsboro, N. C. 
Se | eer a ....Farmville, N. C. 
ah ) reer rerret Raleigh, N. C. 
ee, SAUCMO. OD) ook cca cwccaeenusineene Hillsboro, N. C. 
So a eG) er Hillsboro, N. C. 
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fMusic Bepartment 


Anthony, Naomi 
Arrington, Cora 
Arrington, Eula 
Arrington, Louise 
Ashford, Sallie 
Baldwin, Nellie 
Baldwin, George M. 
Broadnax, Bessie 
Brown, Benjamin 
Carlisle, Irene 
Davis, Charles 
Davis, Moncy 
Dawson, S. L. 
Evans, Jonas 
Goodwin, Florence. 
Hargrave, Eula 
LaCour, Gretchen 


Summary 


TEACER TRAINING DEPARTMENT— 
Second Year 
First Year 


HicH ScHoot— 
Twelfth Grade 
Eleventh Grade 
Tenth Grade 
Ninth Grade 
Eighth Grade 
Seventh Grade 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— 
Sixth Grade 
Fifth Grade 
Fourth Grade 
Third Grade 
Second Grade 
First Grade 


NIGHT ScHOOL 


Total 


Total Attendance 
Boarders 


ee eeeseseee#ees#e#e#eeee#e#e 


LeGrand, Colston 
Martin, Lillian 
Miles, George 
Parker, Thelma 
Perkins, James 
Phillips, Pearl 
Pittman, Sarah 
Pittman, Viola 
Powell, Columbus 
Powell, Maggie 
Redrick, James 
Stevens, Ralph 
Taylor, Pearl 
Thompson, Nettie 
White, Belinda 
Williams, Mrs. Clyde 
Williams, Oddie 


Males. Females. Totals. 


oa eee 1 5— 545 
<0 ee 13 13 
ts eo 3 9 
ico 4 11 
<o< 4 16 
re 9 20 
isso 24 46—115 


ae 9 16 

a tg t0e | 
[6 ae | 
oe. ga. Be 

.. 164 207 2371 | 
ee. 98 
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Classification 
a te Pete ete 

Grade or 8 3 3 gi Fs > = ag 

Department g 3 Ez 2 |g ga] & + BE | ae 

a = S 3 |orplos| & 3 5 | 82 

sie || & (@4\|o8| 4) | & | me 
Teacher Training........-.|....-.. 5 2 i Ci Bp Deeeee SRL SOR! Fe se 
GR inn nnn ececclescccs 13 9 3 13 | RRO See sRogmieM Pets 
Grade Eleven. ............ 6 3 7 3 3 RRR Rea ARES 5 
i ce econ 7 4 11 3 4 RENE ERO REE STE 
ae 12 4 12 2 |] pee aaa 1 ee eee 
Ce eg. cence 11 i) 14 1 i) i) 10 | ea eerie 
Grade Seven.............- 22 24 38 10 24 24 20 RepeRe Fr oaes 
GE 19 21 33 7 21 , eee ane Fee 
ne ee 17 7 Ria 7 F Bios ccleuaaisdiiudionaee mcs 
aes 11 27 hoa 27 gh gees Pinger rammed aE 
ee Be... ss. <. ceca 16 22 M6 bos y RRR SRS a) RR 
RE ion once one 7 9 ) ROE MPKEN Seer Soria Sh Ry 
EE 5 11 | Reyes tga EERE! Os ee EI ee 
0 ee 19 26 6B tcc 1 25 OD Eee ee 
i Bimini if ERE: 5, RGRaier Sree nee Mates Grama PURSE 
eRe me 152 | 187); 216 34; 135 137 64 52 11 5 


States Represented: 
land, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, Vermont. 


Counties Represented: 


Cora Lizzie Black (Grant) 


Olivia Johns (Rice) 


John Robinson Stitt, teacher 


Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, Mary- 


Alamance, Beaufort, Cabarrus, Chatham, 
Craven, Cumberland, Davidson, Duplin, Durham, Edgecombe, Gas- 
ton, Granville, Greene, Halifax, Johnston, Lee, Lenoir, Martin, Meck- 
lenburg, Montgomery, Moore, Nash, New Hanover, Northampton, 
Orange, Onslow, Pitt, Randolph, Robeson, Rowan, Sampson, Wake, 
Wayne, Warren, Washington, Wilson. 


Criass 1902. 


Alumni 


Ciass 1904. 


James C. Ausby, deceased. 


Hattie L. Green, teacher, Avery Institute 


Joseph J. Hill, deceased. 


Annias S. Croom, pastor Shiloh Baptist Church 


CLAss 1905. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Jamestown, R. I. 
Whitakers, N. C. 


Charleston, S. C. 


.... salisbury, N. C. 


. . - eT ATS ay re - 
RE RI 08 i ERLE RT AE STA : 3 
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CLass 1907. 
George Bullock, Manual Training teacher .......... Durham, N. C. 
EE EE Whitakers, N. C. 
Paul Johns, student Yale University ............. New Haven, Conn. 
ee ee, US gg cc cere - «se Sparrows Point, Md. 
Ciass 1908. 
tcc c ccc c neces ebbaebes Enfield, N. C. 
Apne Rnoces “mmplette) teacher .......ciccccccccsecss Chicago, III. 
CLass 1909. 
Benjamin F. Bullock, Agriculture teacher, Moorehouse 
cece ce eecesweubweuass Atlanta, Ga. 
SEE SE New Bern, N. C. 
Elisha Green, deceased. 
pee a em. ES meme@d NUTSE ... 2... cccneeeseesse Norfolk, Va. 
EE a Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cxiass 1910. 
Ida B. Arrington, teacher ........... Pre Battleboro, N. C. 
Charles Battle, Manual Training teacher .......... Taugaloo, Miss. 
James W. Croom, minister ....................-..meidsville, N. C. 
EE SS OP re pari Dayton, O. 
rn SOUS ccs ences eeess New Bern, N. C. 


Joseph P. Harrison, student Howard University .Washington, D. C. 
Frederick Phillips, deceased. 
Joseph Saunders, Manual Training teacher, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Texas. 
CxLass 1911. 


Susan Adams, Domestic Science teacher, Lincoln School, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Ns oe ct cane ecec cue eee es eke Dayton, O. 
ee 296 Bryson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lucy Richmond, Supervisor of Negro Schools, Pitt County, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Ciass 1912. 
Lillian A. Hall, Assistant Postmistress and Clerk, Joseph K. 
ISIS TT ap see eae Bricks, N. C. 
I Sr re Suffolk, Va. 
Pearl Johnson (Schmoke) teacher ................ Farmville, N. C. 
ee CUED ccc ccc ceeawen Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Crass 1913. 
Lula R. Bullock, student Fish University .......... Nashville, Tenn. 
Joseph M. Bullock, Manual Training teacher, Chandler Normal 
dd. coe waco se euenwanena Lexington, Ky. 


— ae 
- 
_ — —_ 


a 


62) 
2) 
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> 
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Es ee wees bob oe eens deen eee ek ee Enfield, N. C. 
TO td ene er ee Columbia, Tenn. 
OD cae ec ccenccccetpuaetesesueeea Oxford, N. C. 
John R. Murrain, deceased. 
CLass 1914. 
Victoria Pegram, student Howard University ...Washington, D. C. 
Bee ee, GOGOMOT ww ecccccsscocvcwesueween Gebers Matthews, N. C. 
meee: ae ee, LORCROP ...... cece vsnecnnteeuuuas seus Norfolk, Va. 
Richard Wimberly, student Shaw University ........ Raleigh, N. C. 
Crass 1915. 
Eula Arrington, student Teacher Training Course, Joseph 

Me eee SOOMOGL . wc ccc ecb ccc ce huweeesen eee Bricks, N. C. 
Louise Arrington, student Teacher Training Course, Joseph 

i ee CMOOL occ cvenedecccdanpends see Bricks, N. C. 
Dorothy Inborden, student Fisk University ........ Nashville, Tenn. 
See eee, CORONOP oo oc cscs ceneeewmeenesses eee Vineland, N. C. 
Olivia Payton, student Atlanta University ........... Atlanta, Ga. 
Maude Peyton, student Teacher Training Course, Joseph K. 

SE SOON, gk cu cs vee ee eec Uke OSes ee Bricks, N. C. 
rr rere. tOQGMOr .....cccc cst uwekesee ues eeul Rosemary, N. C. 
rire rr rar re paige Stamford, Conn. 
Harmon Taylor, student Fisk University .......... Nashville, Tenn. 
ee SP UEEUD oc cca ce kee ek Oo eee ek ees ceed Jersey City, N. J. 

Crass 1916. 
Cora Arrington, student Teacher Training Course, Joseph 

a ae rrr ee Bricks, N. C. 
Olive Bond, student Howard University ........ Washington, D. C. 
I od ew a ee bee eu ods ohwae ee es wee Greensboro, N. C. 
BE EN ep New Haven, Conn. 
Harold Hargrave, student Howard University ...Washington, D. C.. 
Jeremiah McLeod, student Talladega College ........ Talladega, Ala. 
CGPRGe mereree, COORONG? . occ cece ccccbbcce Mecklenburg County, N. C. 
sneee Porter, 15 Regiment Band. . . scsi wwedccledecuseuns New York 
William Sessoms, student Howard University ...Washington, D. C. 
Murvin Sumner, student Fisk University .......... Nashville, Tenn. 


Core, FRPORtING, DUSIROMS . oo. ss das tecee tc bueue vans Roanoke, Va. 
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Courses of Study 


(For details consult the Manual of Study prepared by the American Missionary 
Association. ) 


Elementary School 


FIRST YEAR. 


Reading—Riverside Primer and First Reader; supplementary 
readers. 

Number Work. 

Language—Reproduction of stories; picture study; nature study; 
correcting common mistakes. 

Spelling—Oral and written; spelling of words of the reading 
lesson. 

Hygiene—Speyer School Curriculum, p. 31. 

Music, Bible, Writing, Drawing. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book II; stories from Grimm (5c.); 
Jack and the Beanstalk (5c.). 

Number Work—First Journeys in Numberland (Scott, Foreman 
& Co.). 

Lauguage—Short sentences copied and written from dictation; re- 
production of stories. 

Spelling—Oral and written spelling of words of the reading lesson. 

Hygiene—Speyer Curriculum, p. 36. 

Music, Bible, Picture Study, Nature Study. 

Writing—Palmer System. 

Drawing, History. 

Sewing—Cord and raffia work; canvas with worsted. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book III; supplementary work. 

Arithmetic—Wentworth-Smith, Book I, pp. 1-172. 

Lauguage—Reproduction of stories; correcting common mistakes; 
picture study; nature study. 

Spelling—Oral and written; spelling of words of the reading les- 
sons. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Hygiene—Speyer Curriculum, p. 26. 

History—Baldwin, Old Stories of the East; Shelton, Old Testa- 
ment Bible Stories; Old Greek Stories. 

Music, Bible, Drawing. 

Writing—Palmer System. 


Sewing—Canvas with worsted; reed and raffia work; elementary 
stitches. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
First Semester. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book IV; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book IV. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book I. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing, Sewing, Music. 
Writing—Palmer System. 


Second Semester. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book IV; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book IV. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book I. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Music, Nature Study, Picture Study, Hygiene, Bible, 


Drawing, and Sewing. 


Writing—Palmer System. 


Grammar Department 
FIFTH YEAR. 
First Semester. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book V. 

Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book V. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Music, Picture Study, Nature Study, Bible, Drawing, 


Hygiene. 


Cooking and Sewing for girls. 
Woodworking for boys. 
Writing—Palmer System. 


Second Semester. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book V; supplementary work. 


Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book V. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Music, Picture Study, Bible, Nature Study. 
Cooking and Sewing for girls. 

Woodworking for boys. 
Writing—Palmer System. 
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SIXTH YEAR. 
First Semester. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book VI; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book VI. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, Second Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book II (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing, and Nature 


Study. 


Writing—Palmer System. 
Cooking and Sewing. 
Woodworking. 
Second Semester. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book VI; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book VI. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, Second Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book II (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing, and Nature 


Study. 


Writing—Palmer System. 
Cooking and Sewing. 
Woodworking. 


High School Course 
SEVENTH YEAR, 


English—Reading and Literature (3); Grammar and Composition 

(2); Spelling (1); Writing (1). 

Arithmetic (5). 

United States History (3). 

Commercial Geography (3). 

Agriculture (2). 

Physiology (2). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—{(a) Agricultural—Field (4) and Laboratory Practice 

(1); Farm Mechanics (4); Mechanical Drawing (1). 

For Girls—(b) Home Economics—Sewing (4); Cooking and ; 
Household Practice (3); Drawing and Design (1). i 
Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


English—Reading and Literature (3); Composition and eet 
(2); Spelling (1); Writing (1). 

Arithmetic (5). | 
United States History and Civics (5)—™% year. 
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Biblical History (5)—% year. 

Physical Science (3). 

Agriculture (2). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (5): 
Farm Mechanics (4); Mechanical Drawing (1). 

For Girls—(b) Home Economics—Sewing (4); Cooking and 
Household Practice (3); Drawing and Design, and Home Mechan- 
ics (1). 

Agriculture—Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 


NINTH YEAR. 


English—Literature, Grammar and Composition (5). 

Algebra (5). 

Agricultural Botany (3). 

Elementary Chemistry (2). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Agriculture (2); Field (6), and 
Laboratory (2); Hxercises and Practice; Mechanics (2). (b) Me- 
chanical—Shop Work (9); Mechanical Drawing (1); Agriculture 
(2). 

For Girls—(c) Home Economics—Dressmaking (4); Cooking 
and Food Study (4); Housekeeping ; Sanitation; Laundry Work (1); 
Drawing and Design (1); and Agricultural—Field and Laboratory 
Exercises and Practice (2): 


NoTEe.—Pupils who are preparing for college may elect Latin in Grades 9 to 
12, inclusive. , 


TENTH YEAR. 

English (4). 

Algebra—\% year. 

Secondary Arithmetic (5)—% year. 

Ancient History—¥, year. 

Biblical History (5)—% year. 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Agriculture (2); Chemistry (2); 
Field (4); Laboratory Exercises and Practice (2); Mechanics 
(2). (b) Mechanical—Specialized Shop Practice (9), and Mechani- 
cal Drawing (1). Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 

For Girls—(c) Home Economics—Household Art and Millinery 
(4); Hygiene (2); Cooking and Dietetics (3); Home Management: 
Plans, Marketing and Accounting (1); Drawing and Design (1), and 
Agricultural: Field and Laboratory Practice; Horticulture and 
Poultry Raising (1). 
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ELEVENTH YEAR. 

Geometry (5). 

Mediaeval and Modern History (5). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Farm Management (5); Remuner- 
ated Supervision or Specialized Practice in Agriculture (15). (b) 
Mechanical—Physics (4); Remunerated Supervision or Specialized 
Practice in Mechanics (15). 

For Girls—(c) Home Economics—Child Study (4); Home Nursing 
(1);Remunerated Supervision or Specialized Practice in Home 
Economics (15). 


TWELFTH YEAR. 
English (5). 
Economics (5). 
United States History and Civics (5). 
One of the following elective groups: 
For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Remunerated Supervision or Special- 
ized Practice in Agriculture (15); or (b) Mechanical—Remunerated 
Supervision or Specialized Shop Practice in Mechanics (15). 
For Girls—(c)Home Economics—Remunerated Supervision or 
Specialized Practice in Household Economics (15). 
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Rhetorical TAork 


Original compositions, declamations, recitations and papers 
on current events are required Friday as class rhetoricals. 
Every student above the sixth grade is required to appear once 
during the year in public rhetoricals. Composition work in con- 
nection with the grammar is also taught in the various grades. 


Woral Music 


The text-book used in music is the National Course, by Mason. 
We begin with the melody songs by note, draw the staff, learn 
the names of the lines and spaces by number, and sing by num- 
ber easy intervals. This is continued in the third grade, where 
the names of lines and spaces by the letter and eye are learned. 
Singing by syllables easy intervals in key of “C.” Also melodies 
in the key of “C.” Learning names of common technical syl- 
lables. Different note values and time values. Beating 4-4, 3-4, 
and 2-4 time. This work is reviewed briefly in the fourth grade 
and fifth grade. Singing one-part melodies in the keys of “C,” 
“F,” and “G.” (Second reader to page 50.) The work thus far 
is reviewed in the sixth and seventh grades, and more advanced 
work is taken up. The chromatic scales are learned, and melo- 
dies in the three keys are taken up. 

Beyond the seventh grade the third book is taken up and more 
difficult music learned. 

Our idea is to give students a rudimentary knowledge of 
music,, so that they may be helpful and useful in the communi- 
ties where they may live. 

Great emphasis is placed on thoroughness of all subjects 
taught in these grades. We aim at Quality, rather than Quan- 
tity. Those who complete the course in a satisfactory manner 
will be admitted to the High School Department. Students who 
have completed in other schools a course of study equivalent to 
the above, and who bring letters of satisfactory recommendation, 
will also be admitted to the High School Department. 
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Teacher Training Course 


This is a two-year Course for graduates of high schools who 
are looking forward to technical teacher training. 

Imparting information of intellectual, moral and physical’ 
phenomena to others effectively is an art. The object of this 
course is to perfect this art. Children are the exponents of their 
teachers, and it is important that teachers not only get the 
knowledge themselves, but they must learn the art of imparting 
this knowledge to others so that it dominates their life, thought 
and character for the highest good of the community. There is 
no higher calling than the profession of teaching. 

If you are thinking of entering this profession the Brick 
School can help you. 

Courses marked I, to be elected by prospective elementary 
grade teachers. 

Courses marked II, to be elected by prospective teachers of 
household arts or supervisors of same. 

Courses marked III, to be elected by prospective teachers of 
industrial art or supervisors of same. 

Unmarked course prescribed for all students. 


FIRST YEAR. 

EES DS a ee ee (3) ere (3) 
(Narration and description.) (Narration and description.) 

SESS, Ge See (3) ee | MR Oe OE (3) 
(General Biology, especially in its physiological aspects.) 

Principles of Teaching.......... (3) Principles of Teaching.......... (3) 
(Thorndike. ) (Thorndike. ) 

I Elementary School Subjects.... (3) Elementary School Subjects...... (3) 


(Reviews, or, if necessary, new methods of attack upon certain subjects of the 
curriculum; notably, arithmetic, geography, and an initial attempt to sense neces- 
sary material and treatment of teaching English literature and language; the use 
of phonetics in the elementary school; nature study and school games, the latter 
presumably new subjects; observation of the teaching of all subjects.) 


OR 
Ek. ReOusenere Writs... 2... 2.020. (3) Be ek i eases (3) 
Technology of cooking....... 1 Technology of cooking....... 1 
Elementary food preparation... 2 Elementary food preparation... 2 
EE EE OS 1 a RES EE eee 1 
Elementary dressmaking...... 2 Elementary dressmaking...... 2 


NotE.—Number of units credit; also number of hours per week in all cases 
except subdivisions of Household and Industrial Arts, which should have the 
number of hours stated in connection with each. 
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OR 
Ease, emmeeirinl Arte. ....escccens (3) Industrial BOs 0+ 4.0hb eae (3) 
Technology of woodwork...... 1 Technology of woodwork...... 1 
Elementary shop work........ 2 Elementary shop work........ 2 


(Designed to give such training in the technical processes of elementary wood- 
working as is necessary for those preparing to become teachers of woodworking 
in elementary schools or to enter the woodworking trades.) 


a ge ear ae 1 Solis. ak CAGE. oss o's nck awe 2 
ns. ah a< 6 90 a 6 ae 2 Fee MOR. ba cs hk 400s oe 2 
es as pe awrn esas bees (1) Hygiene ..... Pere 
(Personal and public, with especial (With especial reference to schools.) 
reference to urban and rural condi- 
tions. ) 
ee sg wks Oe Oe Od oe (1) pT eee Fee Oe re ee ee (1) 


(Teaching of rote songs, singing games, motion songs, development of rhythm, 
training of voice, eye and ear training, methods to use in teaching music reading; 
part singing; written dictation; securing proper material; planning work; illus- 
trations and observations. ) 

Vegetable and Home Gardening... (1) Vegetable and Home Gardening... (1) 

(Planning, planting, cultivating, controlling of insect enemies and plant diseases; 
_ methods of propagation; best varieties for certain seasons; fall and winter gardens; 
cold frames and hot beds; floral planting around school and home; the window box; 
plants suited to indoors; bulb culture; varieties suited to seasons; alternation neces- 
sary to secure constant bloom.) 


SECOND YEAR. 
i a a eg wig erie (3) ME, «kc ks swt beste 


(3 
(History of English literature, taught by reading of illustrative material—from 
Beowulf onward.) 


I ed a a bw Ww a 6 oe ee (3) bis SOC FER SO ere (3) 
(History of Western Europe.) (History of Western Europe.) 
Se I ss 6’ g ba eos bo wees (3) CO NN isk. oo oa 0s eR (3) 
(Kirkpatrick. ) (Kirkpatrick. ) 
OR 
II and III. Chemistry Cente oa oe sk Bakes eee (3) 


(Organic and household chemistry and chemistry with reference to agriculture 
and the industries.) 
I. Methods of Teaching in the Ele- Methods of Teaching in the Ele- 
meemtary Geheol. ......ccccs (3) snentary TOONS cs 6c hc v0 0 heea 
(The teaching of arithmetic, English literature and language, history, cooking 
and sewing, handiwork for primary grades, picture study, geography, spelling, 
nature study.) : 


OR 
a re eer (3) pe ee eres (3) 
Experimental cookery......... 2 Experimental cookery......... 2 
Home and table service....... 1 Home and table sérvice....... 1 
Millinery and dressmaking..... 2 Millinery and dressmaking..... 2 
House structure and furnishing. 1 House structure and furnishing. 1 
OR 
Bee, emeeerial Arte. . cc cccccss (3) Emegerial BI 6 ic a tas kanes (3) 
Practical gardening.......... 2 Practical gardening.......... 2 
ZrOGe ORG STUDS... ic cccecs % Bird and insect life, with refer- 
ence to economic relations...% 
Domestic animals............ 1 Domestic animals............ 1 
Advanced shop work......... 2 Advanced shop work......... 2 
Elementary Education........... (2) Elementary Education........... (2) 


(During such portion of the first half year as is advisable, students in all courses 
will meet together to discuss the general principles of teaching in the elementary 
school; such as the responsibility of the teacher outside of instruction; teaching 
children to study; lesson plans; class and individual instruction; economy of time; 
quantity and quality of work to be accomplished; place of the teacher in the rural 
schools; and possible community activity. 

It will then be divided into three sections. Section I for those who are to teach 
elementary grades; Section II for those who are to teach the household arts, and 
Section III for those who are to teach the industrial arts. 
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Section I: Method of treating a country schoolhouse, its grounds, and its inte- 
rior; program making; story telling in the primary grades, with adaptations and 
material suitable for older children; development of rural school library; grading 
and classification; overcoming special difficulties in attendance; differentiation of 
courses and methods for upper elementary grades; making and utilization of 
material for devices, illustration, and similar problems. 

SECTION II: Necessary steps in introducing cooking and sewing in elementary 
grades; study of the environment; selection and following out of a course of study, 
adapting it to the agricultural interests and financial status of the community; 
correlation with other subjects; need of acquaintance with homes, necessary equip- 
ment; selection of text-books; familiarity with reference books and with such 
sources of free material as State and Government publications, etc., possibilities 
of inspiration, relations with teachers of the elementary grades; possibilities with 
limited equipment in school rooms or nearby kitchen; utilization of lunch period 
for lessons; possibilities of cooking one or two dishes for the school lunch; work 
with mother’s or young women’s classes, involving fundamental principles of human 
nutrition and their application; the energy value of food; the chemistry and 
physiology of digestion; the nutritive properties of food; the making of dietaries; 
adapting diet to disorders of nutrition; legislation designed to regulate food values. 
Sewing possible in rural schools; necessary equipment; hand sewing; the making 
of such garments as circumstances permit; individual needs, especially mending, 
patching, and emphasizing proper standards of clothing; supervision of girls’ in- 
dustries, and similar problems. 

SecTion III: The initial steps in the way of studying the community, selecting 
and carrying out a course of study, etc., are rather similar to those fundamentally 
involved in Section II. After that, the place of the industrial arts in elementary 
schools; the extent to which development and skill should be expected; relation to 
other elementary school subjects; methods of study and presentation; use of the 
environment, of pictures, and of books in the study; amount, kind and cost of 
equipment needed; transition from industrial arts to vocational industrial studies 
in the upper grammar grades; the codperation of the school and the farm; practical 
possibilities of influencing community by individual supervision of crop rota- 
tion and diversification; local contests and codperation in farming; the social aspect 
and economics of agriculture.) 


EE a re (3) Pg a a (3) 
(One-half a school day for ten weeks, to be done at such time as can be ar- 
ranged; work of the whole class to be spread as equally as possible over the 
schocl year.) 
EE EEE ESS (1) EEE ee (1) 
(One lesson weekly, continuing the technical work of the first year, and giving 
copious practice in the selection and use of material suited to elementary grade 
work; simple church music and chorus work for adult and young people, the latter 
with view to community needs.) 
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Buildings 


Erma Hatt. This will be known as our administration or 
class-room building. It has recently been reconstructed at a cost 
of $20,000. The building is one of the best in the State. It is 
three stories high and has nineteen rooms. In it will be located 
all the class rooms for Agriculture, Academic and Domestic Arts. 
The school library, postoffice, and executive offices of the school 
are also located in this building. This building and Ingraham 
Chapel are both heated by steam, with the steam plant located 
in the basement of Ingraham Chapel. The building is of solid 
brick construction with graystone trimmings and covered with 
asbestos shingles. | 

Brewster Hatz. This hall is three stories high. It has 
thirty-six sleeping rooms, two bath rooms with three bath tubs 
and lavoratories, a study room, and two linen rooms. The build- 
ing is heated with hot air and furnished with hot and cold water. 
The rooms are large and airy; ventilation and drainage good. 
The hall is also provided against fire. 

Brearp Hatt. This is a dormitory for boys. It is very simi- 
lar to Brewster Hall, though larger. It is a three-story build- 
ing, built of brick and stone, with granite trimmings. In the 
entire buiding there are fifty rooms—forty-one sleeping rooms, 
bath room and linen closets. | 

Manvat Trarnine Suop. This building stands near Elma 
Hall, just north of Ingraham Chapel. It has four large rooms, 
two on the first floor for forging and machinery work, two on 
the second floor for woodwork and mechanical drawing. It is 
our aim to have this department well furnished with tools and 
machinery for the work which has to be done in the shop. All 
this is in keeping with the high purpose of the school to make 
our young people more efficient in their work. 

Domestic Science Hatt. This hall is a two-story structure 
for the boarding and domestic science department of the school. 
On the first floor are the dining-room, two kitchens and dish 
room. One of the kitchens is for general use and the other 
kitchen for class and demonstration work. The second floor is 


NoTE.—We wish to call your attention to the cuts throughout this catalogue, 
illustrating the various buildings, Clubs, Classes and Farm Stock. 
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provided with rooms for several teachers and about sixteen girls. 
It is also provided with bath rooms and private dining room. 

Benepict Hatt. This hall sands across the campus, oppo- 
site Beard Hall, and is very similar to Beard Hall in construc- 
tion. There are three entrances from the outside. It has two 
stairways extending from the first floor to the attic. It is the 
girls’ dormitory and is provided with bath rooms, sitting rooms, 
linen rooms, and a number of the lady teachers live in this hall. 

Stream Launpry. This building stands near the girls’ dormi- 
tory and the Domestic Science Hall. Here all the washing of 
the school is done. It is provided with stationary tubs, a steam 
engine and boiler, two steam washers, an extractor, a mangle, 
and other necessities for an up-to-date laundry. 

IncraHAM Cuapet. This hall is situated between Elma Hall! 
and the Manual Training Shop. It is a beautiful building with 
a seating capacity of about a thousand peuple. It has a large 
auditorium, a balcony, and five rooms separated by rolling par- 
titions. These rooms can be opened and thrown into the main 
auditorium. It is heated with steam. 

Teacuers’ Homers Fronting the school chapel and in line 
with Beard Hall and Brewster Hall are located the homes of 
the teachers. These cottages, four in number and one in process 
of construction, are built at a cost of twelve or fifteen hundred 
dollars each. They all front the main street leading from the 
public road to the school campus. Each is provided with a large 
yard and a space of several hundred feet square for gardens. 
Trees and shrubbery have been planted and the yards properly 
graded and drained. We hope soon to have a cement walk lead- 
ing from these cottages to the school buildings. 

North of the campus are located the cottage of the Farm 
Manager, the School Dairy, the Store House for farm tools and 
machinery, the Corn Crib and School Barn. The school has 
eleven head of farm mules and six horses, thirty head of cattle 
and thirty head of hogs. These constitute a vital part of the 
farm equipment. The farm itself is composed of 1,12914 acres 
of land. There are eight tenant cottages on the farm, with a 
family in each one. There were grown on the entire farm last 
year one hundred bales of cotton, four thousand bushels of pea- 
nuts, corn and all sorts of vegetables. The farm and garden 
departments are not conducted as experiments, but as matters 
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of school utility. They afford most practical lessons in farm 
and garden management. At the same time they give poor 
students an opportunity to meet their board account. 


Agriculture 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


The Affairs of Agriculture (Follow topics in Mann, Beginning in 
Agriculture, Pr.) —Agronomy; study of the major field crops of the 
South; corn, the small grains, cotton (Duggar, Agriculture for 
Southern Schools, secs 22-25). The plant and its growth (Duggar, 
secs. 1-8); the soil and its cultivation (Duggar, secs. 9-14); animal 
industry; study of horses and cattle (Duggar, secs. 51-54); fertiliza- 
tion and fertilizers (Duggar, secs. 15-20); review of major field 
crops, with reference to spring cultivation; laboratory and field 
exercises. Follow exercises in the text-book, supplemented from 
the following: Crosby, Plant Production; Davis, Rural School Agri- 
culture; Jackson and Dougherty, Agriculture Through the Labora- 
tory and School Garden, and Bulletins of the Experiment Stations 
of the respective States. Keep laboratory and field work in closest 
relation with the necessary work of the school farm. 

Three 30-minute recitations per week; five 45-minute labora- 
tory and field exercises per week throughout school year. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Agronomy.—Rotation of crops (Duggar, sec. 21). The minor field 
crops of the South, the legumes and forage crops (Duggar, secs. 
26-30). Forestry (Duggar, secs. 35-36). Animal industry; sheep 
and swine (Duggar, secs. 55-56). Feeding and rations (Duggar, 
secs. 59-60). Dairying (Duggar, secs. 61-62). Poultry raising 
(Duggar, secs. 57-58). Horticulture; vegetables and fruit raising 
(Duggar, secs. 32 and 37). Review of field crops from standpoint 
of spring cultivation. Diseases of plants (Duggar, secs. 38-43). 
Insects (Duggar, secs. 44-50). The flower garden and home 
grounds (Duggar, secs. 32-34). 

Laboratory and field exercises. (See directions under Seventh 
Year.) 

Two 30-minute recitation periods per week; five 45-minute 
laboratory and field exercises per week throughout school year. 


NINTH YEAR. 


General Agriculture as an art with an economic motive. The pos- 
sible improvement of plants and animals with reference to the use- 
fulness and value of their products. 

Agronomy.—How the plant lives and propagates itself. Processes 
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whereby materials are taken from the soil and air and transformed 
into food and other valuable products. Dependence of animal life 
on plants. 

Methods of Propagation.—Propagation of field crops. Seeds; 
selecting and testing. Handling and buying seed. 

The Soil.—Origin and composition; water; drainage and irriga- 
tion. Soil; air; humus; bacteria. 

Fertility and Fertilizers.—Loss and restoration of plant food in 
soil. Chemical elements, their natural occurrence in soils, and 
natural and artificial supply and means of restoration. Complete 
fertilizers, determining, purchasing, and mixing. Manure and green 
manna. 

Intensive Study of Three Major Field Crops, e, g., corn, cotton, 
and potatoes, or one grain or the grasses. History, value, climate 
limitations, culture, harvesting and use of product. 

Animal Industry.—Farm animals and their products; effect on 
farm methods and human labor. 

Horses: Types and breeds; care and training. 
Cattle: Types and breeds; the herd. Cattle products, beef 
and milk; handling and use of milk. 

Text.—Warren, Elements of Agriculture with collateral reading 
(see references after each chapter). The topics are to be redis- 
tributed to correlate and synchronize with different phases of nec- 
essary farm work. 

Laboratory and Field Exercises.—Follow the order and time of 
practical farm activities, using exercises and problems book and 
supplementing from other authorities. At least one-half of the time 
will be given to practicums, developing judgment and skill. 

Four 40-minute recitation periods per week; eight 45-minute 
laboratory and field exercises per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


General Preliminary Considerations.—The farm as the unit in 
agriculture. Relative value and importance of its various products. 

Agronomy.—Systems of cropping, rotation and diversification ; 
cover crops and green manures. 

Horticulture.—Intensive study of the garden and orchard. Plant 
propagation with reference to horticulture. Setting trees, tillage 
and culture. The farm and home garden; significance of birds and 
insects, enemies of plants. Spraying and other methods of com- 
bating this. 

Forestry.—Significance and method; wood as a farm crop. The 
ornamental garden; minor field crops. 

Animal Industry.—Feeds and feeding; food elements and mate- 
rials; digestibility of feeding; standards; balanced rations. 

Swine, sheep and poultry. Types and breed; care and prod- 
ucts. 
Dairying continued. 
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Field and Laboratory Exercises—(See directions under Ninth 


Year.) 
Text.—Warren, Principles of Agriculture, with collateral reading. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Farm Management.—Farming as a source of income. Opportuni- 
ties and character of farming in various sections. 
The selection and purchase of a farm. Titles and legal consider- 
ations. Tenures. 
Planning a farm; location of fields, roads, buildings, etc. 
Systems of cropping; specialized production. 
Equipment: Proportion of capital to be invested in various de- 
partments; essentials and non-essentials. 
Labor and its management. 
Marketing. | 
Records and accounts; farm bookkeeping; inventories. 
Cooperation and community factors in success. 
Teacher’s Text.—Warren and Livermore, Laboratory Exercises in 
Farm Management. 
Five 45-minute recitations or exercises per week throughout 
school year. | 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH YEARS. 


Remunerated Work of a Supervisory of Responsible Character.— 
In connection with the necessary work of the institution, academic 
credit for one unit will be given for work in any of the following or 
similar lines on conditions defined in the Manual: Charge of one 
or more field crops, garden, or orchard, or school grounds, or stock, 
or poultry; dairy work; care of fences, roads, bridges; work as 
assistant in laboratory and field; teaching agriculture in lower 
grades; independent farming on small scale. 

Equivalent of fifteen 45-minute periods. 


Biblical Bistorp 
EIGHTH YEAR. 


Biblical History Taught Biographically.—The course will cover 
the chief characters of the Old and New Testaments and the life of 
Christ. 

Text-Books.—Leaders of Israel, Parts I and II; Leaders of the 
New Testament, Parts I and II, in Pilgram Graded Lessons; Inter- 
mediate Series (Pilgrim Press, Boston); and Gates, Life of Christ. 

Two 30-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


The intensive study of Hebrew History, especially from the fifth to 
the twelfth centuries, will come in its chronological order, after the 
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study of the ancient world is begun. It will be pursued with the 
same accuracy and definiteness as the study of the other nations, the 
immediate aim being intelligence. The spiritual message will be 
most emphatic if the facts are clearly presented and allowed to speak 
for themselves. 

Text-Book.—Kent, Historical Bible, Founders and Leaders of Is- 
rael, and Kings and Prophets of the United Kingdom. 
Five 45-minute periods per week—one-half year. 


Chemistry 
NINTH YEAR. 


The principal elements and their compounds, with reference to 
their importance in agriculture and the home-making arts; chemical 
terms and formulas. 

During the second half-year, the course will divide into an ele- 
mentary treatment of the chemistry of soils and fertilizers, and an 
introductory view of plant life for boys, and of chemistry as in- 
volved in the household processes for girls, including such topics as 
combustion; water, cleaning, bleaching; acids, bases, and salts; 
cooking; food constituents and adulterations; plant life; digestion; 
lighting, heating and plumbing. 

Text-Books.—Snyder, Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life (pp. 
1-154); Dodd, Chemistry to the Household. 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Agricultural Chemistry.—Constituents of plant life; chemistry of 
growth; composition of fodder, cereals, roots, tubers, and fruits; 
chemistry of fermentation and digestion, applications, and nutrition 
and feeding of animals and man. 

Text-Book.—Snyder, Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life (pp. 
154-398). 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


Cooking and Household Practice 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


Equipment and care of the kitchen, sink, garbage, closets, tables; 
study of various kinds of stoves and ranges; the comparative value 
of fuels; weights and measures; cereals, potatoes, fresh and dried 
fruits, eggs, milk, quick breads, flour pastes (Williams and Fisher, 
chs, i-iv); vegetables (pp. 235-248); beverages (pp. 308-314); simple 
meat dishes (pp. 144-192); simple desserts (pp. 263-276). Planning, 
cooking, and serving a simple breakfast. 

Three 45-minute periods per week. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Care of table linen and dishes; laying table for different 
meals; waiting, clearing table and washing dishes; temperature 
and time of cooking; providing materials for meals, calculating cost, 
preparing menus. General principles involved and the making of 
yeast bread, white and brown; rolls, muffins, coffee, spice, and raisin 
bread; soup making, with and without meats;—purees from beans, 
peas, and other vegetables, with and without meat; stews, hashes, 
and minces; simple meat dishes, simple desserts; chicken, cleaning 
and cooking in various ways; bacon, boiled and fried >; beverages; 
cooking for infants; desirable and undesirable food for infants; the 
comparative values of mother’s milk and cow’s milk; modified, pas- 
teurized and sterilized milk; care and choice of bottles; dangers 
from milk. Planning and serving simple lunches and dinners. 

Housekeeping.—Care of the house and its furnishings; practical 
work in cleaning floors, windows, woodwork; care of bedrooms, 
dining room and living rooms, bathroom and kitchen; care of silver 
and other metals; renovation of household furnishings. 

Three 45-minute periods per week. | 

Text.—Williams and Fisher, Elements of the Theory and Practice 
of Cookery. 

References.—Wilson, Handbook of Domestic Science and the 
Household Arts; the Profession of Home-making; Holt, Care and 
Feeding of the Child. 

NINTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Study of food combinations; different applications of 
heat to foodstuffs; cooking and typical foods, representing proteids, 
fats and carbohydrates; preservation of food by sterilization; other 
methods of preservation. wholesome and unwholesome; canning 
fruits and vegetables of the season; serving, continued; adaptability 
of different materials; breads, cakes, vegetables, sauces, croquettes; 
utilizing left-overs; principles and methods of freezing ices and ice 
creams. Planning and serving a simple dinner. 

Food Study.—Nutrition, digestibility, cost, place in diet; chemical 
changes in cooking; sources and preparation of various articles of 
food found in the markets. Animal foods, meat, fish; animal prod- 
ucts, milk, butter, cheese, eggs; vegetable foods, roots, tubers, green 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, legumes, cereals. Qualitative tests as to 
food constituents; composition, cost, and nutritive value. Processes 
of manufacturing cereals, flours, sugars, cheese, spices, tea, coffee, 
cocoa. Methods of preparation of foods for commercial purposes, 
drying, salting, smoking, use of antiseptics and preservatives, re- 
frigeration. 

Five 45-minute periods per week. 

Laundry Work.—Water, kinds, treatment of hard water; soaps, 

alaklis; blueing; starches; bleaching agents, preparation, use, ex- 
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planation and demonstration; sorting clothes; removal of stains; 
preservation of color in fabrics; irons; laundry utensils, including 
machinery; practical work in washing, ironing and folding bed, 
table and body linen; flannels; cotton materials, lingerie and tail- 
ored shirtwaists; neckwear; dresses, renovating, cleaning and press- 
ing cloth suits, silk waists, ribbons, laces. 

Two 45-minute periods per week. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—The use of sugar as a preservative; selection and prep- 
aration of fruits and jars for jelly and jam; making jelly and jam 
according to season; pastry; pies and tarts; salads, meats, fish, 
vegetables, fruits, desserts, cakes, cookies. Practice in preparing 
and serving meal combinations, within a given time, for a pre- 
scribed number of people, at a certain cost. Serving, continued; 
cookery for children and invalids, refreshing drinks, liquids, soft 
solids, arranging tray; combinations of food for diseases requiring 
dietetic treatment. 

Dietetic Review of food constituents and their functions and ap- 
plication in nutrition; physiology of digestion; experiments in 
salivary, pancreatic and gastric digestion; assimilation of the di- 
gested products; excretion of waste products; study of dietary 
standards; dietaries; selection of food for persons of various ages 
and occupations; computation of dietaries of equal nutritive value, 
but at widely varying prices, for individuals or groups. 

Three 45-minute periods per week. 

Home Management.—Site, plans and structure; building materials; 
sanitary standards; inspection of illustrative buildings when possi- 
ble; house furnishing, heating, plumbing, ventilation, lighting, 
water upply, disposal of waste (Hough and Sedgewick, Elements 
of Hygiene and Sanitation, chs. xxix-xxx). House decoration; pur- 
pose of decoration; floors and walls, treatment; color; coverings, 
adaptation to size; lighting and means. Furniture, kind suited to 
home and means; styles; amount necessary and useful. Curtains, 
draperies, considering locality and seasonal variations. Ornaments 
and pictures, general principles which should govern their distri- 
bution, with special reference to local use and abuse of these prin- 
ciples (Daniels, Furnishing a Modest Home). House cleaning; 
elimination of household pests (Wilson). Household and personal 
accounts (Haskins, How to Keep Household Accounts). Marketing; 
theoretical instruction; visits to markets when possible to see dem- 
onstrations in meat-cutting, judging of fish and poultry, vegetables; 
dry groceries, instructions in purchasing, wholesale and retail. Each 
student should be provided with a note book wherein all the enu- 
merated steps are taken theoretically, with the help of catalogues, 
from drawing the plans to entirely furnishing and decorating a 
home, within a given cost. 

Two 45-minute periods per week. 


INGRAHAM CHAPEL 
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ELEVENTH YEAR. 


_ Cooking.—Responsibility under supervision both for planning, 

management and practice, involving a review of the first two years’ 
work; practice in cooking and serving meals; cooking in large 
quantities; selling the product; may be offered in the following lines 
as the facilities of the school permit: 

Institutional Cooking.—Work as matron’s assistants, planning, 
cooking and serving for large numbers in school boarding depart- 
ments or noon lunch rooms. 

Dormitory or laundry supervision. 

Group housekeeping, in model homes. 

Laboratory assistants, with practice in teaching Domestic Science. 

Fifteen 45-minute periods per week. 

Home Nursing.—Sick rooms and furnishings; ventilation; simple 
ailments; symptoms of disease; care of the patient, adults, children, 
infants; making and changing bed; lifting and handling patient; 
baths and bathing; giving of medicine; purgatives, enemas, douches, 
poultices, fermentations; precautions and preventions; contagious 
diseases; poisons and antidotes; foreign bodies in eye, ear, nose and 
throat; disinfectants; emergencies. 

One 45-minute period per week. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Work of the preceding year continued; arranging daily 
bill of fare throughout the year, six persons of various occupations 
at a prescribed cost. Banquet to director of department and other 
guests. | 


Drawing and Design 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


Study of plant, flower and print forms, rendering in outline and 
mass with pencil and ink-wash. Study of values. Still-life drawing. 

Decorative composition from natural forms and objects. 

Constructive drawing; instruments and conventions; geometric 
problems; working plans; a simple alphabet. 

Design; exercises in balance, rhythm and harmony, with given 
spaces, units and arrangements, allowing slight modification by the 
pupil. 

Applied design; use of decorative compositions, alphabet, etc., in 
making note book covers or posters. 

One 45-minute period per week throughout the school year. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Continue the study of natural form and still-life and decorative 
composition. Use of water colors and crayon. 
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Constructive drawing; making working drawings of simple ob- 
jects. 

Designs; exercises in balance, rhythm and harmony. Development 
of harmonious color schemes from nature. Study and modification 
of plans for furniture and cabinet work. 

Applied design. Surface decoration in color of objects designed. 

One 45-minute period throughout school year. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Continue study of natural forms and still-life, and decorative com- 
position. Add landscape and animal studies. 

Constructive drawing; continue making plans, sections. Study of 
architects’ drawings of water, heating and sewerage systems of a 
modern house. 

Design; exercise in balance, rhythm and harmony continued. 

Applied design; embroidery and decorative needlework patterns. 

One 45-minute period throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Continue picture and decorative renderings; all mediums. 

Continue constructive drawing; planning and working drawings 
of simple house. 

Design; furniture and architectural details; surface patterns as 
involved in carpets and wall papers. 

One 45-minute period throughout school year.. 

References.—Art Education Course (Prang Education Co., 3-book 
series), Advanced Book, Art Education Course for High School 
(Prang Educational Co.). Applied Arts, Drawing Books VII and 
VIII (Atkinson, Mantzner and Grover). 


Mechanics 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


Woodworking.—Use and care of hand tools. Fundamental pro- 
cesses taught by progressive exercises. 

Making wooden parts of farm tools and implements, racks and 
receptacles for produce, stakes and markers for experimental plots, 
racks and apparatus for agricultural laboratory, simple objects of 
domestic use of house furnishing. 

Three 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 

Ironworking.—Use and care of blacksmith’s tools and shop. Drill- 
ing and bending. Use of dies, punches, screw plates and taps. Forge 
practice; progressive exercises. Sharpening tools. 

Making and repairing iron parts of farm tools and implements, 
hinges and fastenings for barn doors and gates. 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. 


Woodworking.—Construction of gates, doors, fences, bridges, poul- 
try houses and other small farm buildings and accessories; study 
of structural principles and approved models, repair of implements 
and vehicles. 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 

Bricklaying and Concrete Work.—Simple piers and foundations; 
use of concrete in farm construction. 

Ironworking.—Forge practice continued; ironing and repairing 
wheelbarrows and carts; theory of horseshoeing, with observation; 
cutting and fitting water pipes and fixtures. 

Harness Repairing.—Simple tools and processes. 

Three 45-minute periods per week throughout school year, 
divided between ironworking, bricklaying and concrete work 
and harness repairs. 


NINTH YEAR. 
Agricultural Group. 


Carpentry.—Construction of farm buildings; framing and details 
for simple work; study of plans. 
Three 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 
Agricultural Group. 


Machine Study.—Care and operation, taking down and assembling 
farm machinery, power machinery; study of steam and gasoline en- 
gines; adjustment of pulleys, belts, shafting, etc. 

Water, drainage, and sewerage; disposal system for rural con- 


ditions. 
NINTH YEAR.’ 


Mechanical Group. 


Carpentry and Bricklaying.—Construction of farm houses and 
buildings; cutting and framing; roof construction; framing of 
rafters and gutters; setting door and window frames; weather- 
boarding; shingling; laying floors; ceiling and wainscoting. Foun- 
dations, flues, and chimneys. 

Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting.—Making wood and iron parts 
of machines and vehicles from drawings and patterns; repairing and 
assembling; wheel repairs and tire-setting; horseshoeing. 

Machine Study and Farm Engineering.—Care and adjustment of 
pumps and water-heating systems. Taking down and assembling, 
care and operation of farm machinery. Sawmill work. Drainage 
systems and disposal of sewage. 

Nine 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 
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TENTH YEAR. 
Mechanical Group. 


Carpentry.—Interior details and finish; stairways; porches, laying 
finish floors; fitting and hanging windows and doors; putting in 
hardware, wood finishes, cabinet work and built-in furniture. 

Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting.—Continue making parts and 
repairs; building wheelbarrows, carts and light wagons; painting 
and finishing. 

Machine Study and Farm Engineering.—Power as applied to farm 
machinery and processes. Study and operation: of steam and gaso- 
line engines. Installation of machinery and adjustment of pulleys, 
belts and shafting. 

Twelve 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


Mechanical Brawing 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Use of drawing board, T-square and triangle. Drawing lines and 
simple constructions. Principles of working drawings; conventions. 
Free-hand working drawings from objects. Making working draw- 
ings of shop projects to scale. Two views. A simple alphabet. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Making working drawings of shop projects throughout the year. 
Simple joints and structural details. Design; individual modifica- 
tion of model plans within limits set by instructor. Principles of 
simplicity; structural sincerity; proportion and refinement of line. 

Geometric problems; constructive drawing based on mensuration; 
problems in arithmetic. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Theory of orthographic projection; exercises, sections and inter- 
sections of solids. : 

The pupil will elect further work in harmony with his mechanical 
specialization, as follows: 

Carpentry.—Architectural drawing; free-hand and mechanical per- 
spective. Design and working drawings for simple buildings. 

Blacksmithing, Wheelwrighting, and Machine Study.—Develop- 
ment of surfaces. Drawing patterns and machine parts. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Carpentry.—Design, working plans, specifications and details for 
simple rural home and farm buildings. Estimates, contracts, and 
building laws. 
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Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting.—Continue pattern drawing. 
Complete working plans and details for simple vehicles. 

Machine Study and Farm Engineering. —Continue drawing of ma- 
chine and engine parts. Design and working drawings for rural 
water system and farm shop with power transmission. Plotting 
surveys, terrace and drainage systems. 


Home Economics. 


Household Mechanics.—Use of simple tools necessary in minor 
household repairs. Lessons in mending locks and latches; hanging 
doors; setting glass; mixing and applying paints; renewing pump 
faucet valves; furniture cleaning and refinishing; chair caning; up- 
holstery; cobbling, with view to preventing the deterioration and 
waste of household material and making the family independent of 
the paid machanic jn such matters. 


ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH YEARS. 


Competent students will be assigned to the industries which they 
have specialized for responsible suitable work, such as carpentry, 
cabinet making, repair of school furniture, shop supervision, care 
of water, heat, and plumbing, running engines and machinery; farm 
repairs; blacksmithing, etc. 


Physical Science 
EIGHTH YEAR, 


The course consists of a series of concrete studies of applications 
of physical law, with very simple generalizations and a few calcula- 
tions. To quicken curiosity, aid observation and analysis, and give 
experience in manipulation, is the object of the course, rather than 
to understand the formulas and mathematics of physics. It should 
be closely related to practical farm work and shop exercises. Noth- 
ing should be studied which cannot be examined locally in actual 
use (including a study of draft vehicles). 

The pendulum, machines, the pulley, lever, wheel and axle, includ- 
ing plane, screw and wedge; efficiency vs. friction in vehicles, wash- 
ing machine and food grinder; lathe and farm machine; the foun- 
tain, the hydraulic press; atmospheric pressure, suction and force | 
pumps; water systems; heating, stove, furnace, hot water and steam; 
ventilating systems; steam and gas engines; spectacles and the 
camera; electric bells and the telephone. 

Study of materials; characteristics of wood and iron. 
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Sewing 


SECOND YEAR. 


Cord and raffia work; knotting, braiding; chainwork; weaving 
over reed. 
Sewing; canvas, with worsted. (Worsted, needles, thimbles.) 
Two 20-minute periods per week. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Simple basketry; reed and raffia. 
Sewing; canvas, with worsted. Elementary stitches (basting 
running stitch). (Ginghams; cotton, No. 40; needles, No. 7.) 
One 30-minute period per week. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Overhanding, hemming, gathering, sewing on buttons, patching, 
- buttonhole stitch. 
Workbag, apron, doll’s clothes. 

One 30-minute period per week. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Buttonholes, mending, stocking darning, cutting and making un- 
dergarments (preferably children’s, on account of the size). Rudi- 
mentary instruction in the use of the sewing machine, when it is 
advisable for the pupil. 

One 60-minute period per week. 


SIXTH YEAR. 


Estimating quantity of material; sewing on buttons, hooks and 
eyes; mending, stocking darning; use of patterns; cutting and mak- 
ing neck-wear and undergarments (full size); instruction in the 
use of the sewing machine. 

One 60-minute period per week. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Planning of material, color schemes and cost; care of clothing, 
brushes, hangers, drawers, closet; cutting and making under-gar- 
ments and children’s dresses; lengthening and repairing dresses; 
instruction in the use of sewing machine attachments. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Cutting and making garments (by bought patterns); unlined cot- 
ton shirtwaists, children’s dresses and undergarments; simple em- 
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broidery, white applied on white - fancy aprons; neck-wear; instruc- 
tion in the use and choice of material, with reference to cost and 
needs; planning how to spend a prescribed sum most advantageously 
in buying a summer wardrobe for a gir! of fifteen years. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Selection and use of materials; cutting, basting, stitching under- 
wear and plain shirtwaists, cotton skirts and dresses; making over 
dresses; hand and machine sewing; study of color and design; appli- 
cation of simple embroidery stitches to household and personal 
linen; planning how to spend a certain sum most advantageously 
in buying a winter wardrobe for a girl of sixteen years. Each stu- 
dent shall make for herself one set of underwear and one shirtwaist. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Sewing and Dressmaking.—Choice of materials; cutting, hanging, 
facing, trimming skirts, with understanding of the principles in- 
volved in changing fashions and designs; making tailored and 
lingerie shirtwaists; cutting, fitting and trimming cotton dresses; 
talks on form, line and proportion, in relation to drafting and trim- 
ming; renovating materials; planning a wardrobe for a girl of 
sixteen years; study of color and design; application to household 
and personal use. 

Each student shall make for herself a tailored skirt and a wash 
dress. 

Millinery.—Talks on color, materials, and textiles; making buck- 
ram frames; wiring, binding, folds, facing, tucks, puffed edges, 
drapery, bows of all kinds, steaming and mirroring velvet; hemming 
and steaming crepe; making wire hats from measurements, bonnets; 
retrimming and making hats from old materials. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Sewing and Dressmaking.—Specialized sewing according to the 
demands of the school; dressmaking for teachers and pupils, etc., 
with practice in the teaching of sewing in the grades five or twelve; 
trade in dressmaking; study of fabrics; drafting skirts, waists, 
sleeves, etc., from measurement. 

Each student shall make for herself a tailored suit of either 
linen or wool. 

Millinery.—Talks on color, form and line; study of the manufac- 
ture of silk and other materials; toque and turban trimming; chil- 
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dren’s hats; retrimming and renovating materials; making mourn- 
ing hats; draping veils; copying and designing. 
Fifteen 45-minute periods per week. 

Each student shall have the privilege of trimming hats to order, 
under supervision, one-half the remuneration to go to the student, 
the other to the school. 

Reference.—Amy Reeve, Practical Home Millinery. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Specialized sewing of the eleventh grade continued. Work in 
dressmaking, involving drafting, cutting, fitting, pressing garments 
of all kinds; drafting coats of different styles, having various kinds 
of collars and pockets. Planning wardrobe for (a) child of four 
years; (b) child of ten years. 

Each student shall make her graduation dress. 

Fifteen 45-minute periods per week. 


Tue Mopet ScuHoo.t, our new Primary and Intermediate 
building, is located about 200 feet north of the Manual Training 
Building near the ball park. 

It is a two-room school building with two cloakrooms and a 
library, built on North Carolina State plans. The first to the 
fifth grades report to school in this building. Ample playground 
is provided, each for boys and girls, with playground equipment 
consisting of three swings, a May pole swing, teeter board and 
horizontal bar. This equipment will be added to year by year. 

In the rear of the building, a fourth of an acre is planted in 
Children’s Gardens, each child having an individual plot. In 
connection with the garden, a concrete hotbed 6 by 12 has just 


‘been completed. Flowers and shrubbery, both rare specimens 


and the native wild flora and hedges, will adorn the lawn and 
grounds. 


A large United States Flag floats from a twenty-foot pole in 
front of the building. 
Altogether, this small plant promises to be a Model School 


for our boys and girls and to be an inspiration to the rural 
school of our community. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 
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PMiscellaneous 
@rganisation 


Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal 
School was organization in 1895 by the American Missionary 
Association. 

Location 


The school is situated on the east side of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the principal railroad between New York and Florida. 
It is three miles south of Enfield, and twenty-two miles south 
of Weldon. From a geological point of view the location is 
full of interest. The soil is composed of alternate layers of 
sand, clay, and gravel. Below this we find marl in abundance. 
The section was doubtless washed by the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Fossils of submarine animals may also be found. Huge 
boulders are left here and there to remind us that some power- 
ful force has been at work. Vegetation is luxuriant. Almost 
every tree and plant in this zone may be found here. 

Historically considered, no section of the State has more in- 
terest than the three counties, Edgecombe, Nash and Halifax, 
which join our school farm. It was the seat of the aristocracy 
of the State. The community is proud of its sires and their 
deeds. 

The climate is mild, the water excellent, and all the surround- 
ings are healthful and good. Fishing Creek, which is a navi- 
gable stream, affords an excellent opportunity to students and 
teachers alike who have time and taste for fishing. It winds 
around our farm for nearly two miles. Students who are seek- 
ing a quiet retreat for study can find no better location in the 
State than the Brick School. 


BHealthfulness 


We attribute the good health of the place to the following 
causes: Good water, pine trees about us, cleanliness of the yards 
and buildings, and to the fact that no accumulations of dirt and 
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filth are allowed to collect in the ditches. The ditches are kept 
open and the swamps are kept cleared so that the sun can reach 
the earth. 

Aim 
The aim of the school is to teach young people to respect 
themselves and to respect others, to form true ideas and correct 
habits of life; to give them that mental discipline which, when 
combined with the industrial, will fit them to fill, with honor and 
proficiency, the practical and responsible places in the homes 
and in the various communities where they may live. There 
was a time when the Negro did practically no. thinking for 
himself. 


Membership 


For membership in this school applicants must have a good 
moral standing. Those from abroad should bring letters of 
satisfactory recommendation. 

Day students and boarders are under the same general regu- 
lations of the school. All students should be present at the be- 
ginning of the school year and remain the entire school session, 
if possible. 

For a student to retain his place in his class all lessons lost 
for any reason must be made up. Those who do not make up 
lost lessons will not be allowed to take the term examinations, 
and hence will not be promoted. Students absenting themselves 
from examinations will be required to take such examinations 
before being promoted, and a charge of twenty-five cents will be 
made for the same. 

Students from abroad are advised not to travel on the Sabbath. 
Those who intend to leave school during the session should notify 
the Principal. | 

Students are required to attend the industrial classes with the 
same regularity as they do their other classes. They must pro- 
vide their own books. 

Firearms, snuff, tobacco, intoxicants, and profanity will not 
be allowed on the grounds nor tolerated in any way. Students 
are not expected to leave the school grounds without an excuse 
from the Principal or the matron of the hall in which they live. 
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Religious 


Aside from the Christian societies mentioned below, the school 
has preaching once each month. Weekly meetings are held every 
Sunday night, led by one of the teachers. 


Che Societies 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is conducted entirely 
by the young men of the school. They have their meeting every 
Sunday morning and their various committees have done very 
much to help the people in the surrounding communities. 

The Y. W. C. A. is conducted by the young ladies of the 
school. They have their meeting every Sunday afternoon. 

There are five King’s Daughters’ circles, which are conducted 
by the lady teachers. They meet at a convenient hour during 
the week. 

The Christian spirit of the entire school is very much strength- 
ened by these organizations. 

Sunday School and Sunday evening prayer meetings are 
maintained through the year. The day teachers teach the Sun- 
day School classes, and the gentlemen teachers take their turn 
in leading the Sunday evening prayer meetings. 

All students are required to attend the Sunday School and 
the Sunday evening meetings, unless they are excused by the 
matron. | 

Those who are not in the boarding department are encouraged 
to attend similar services at their own churches. 


Rules 


Few rules need be given—only such as should govern every 
well-ordered home. None will be given that may not be em- 
braced in the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you.” 

It is expected that these rules include: 

1. Neatness of person and dress. 

2. Purity of word and of behaviour. 

3. Cleanliness of desks, books and rooms. 

4. Students defacing the walls or furniture of any of the 
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buildings, dormitories, shops or barn, either with knives, nails, 
pencils or crayon, are liable to suspension. 

5. Courteous bearing to teachers and fellow-students. 
Punctuality in every duty. 

Earnest devotion to school work. 

. Quietness in all movements. 

Respect for the rights of others in all things. 
10. Obedience to the laws of love and duty. 

Those who enter the school are expected to accept these regu- 
lations and abide by them at once. Those who cannot abide by 
them will not be retained in the school, and they may be sus- 
pended, as the Principal and teahers think best. 


COWS 


Dress 


It would be well for all students to provide themselves with 
rubber overshoes and rubber cloaks and coats for rainy weather. 
It is a fact that most of the sickness we have had in our school 
has been on account of the need of comfortable clothes to keep 
the body warm. 

We advise that at commencement all the young ladies wear 
plain white dresses, with a ribbon belt. 

We shall not allow students wpon any occasion to wear silk 
waists, satin waists, or dress skirts of either material. Expen- 
sive or elaborate trimmings of any kind will be forbidden. We 
expect students to be dressed comfortably and modestly. 

It will be well for parents to note carefully these remarks as 
they prepare their daughters for school. 


Literary Societies 


The students have a literary society which meets once every 
two weeks. At each meetinig a program is rendered, consisting 
of debates, orations, essays, reading, etc. 
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€xpenses 
Tuition in Elementary grades, per month................... $1.00 
Zee 6 Bligh School, per month. . oi co ccccucccccetevi gues 1.50 
seneeem tm Teacher-Training Course .. 0s cccicccstucdasecvun 2.00 
Tuition in Instrumental Music, eight lessons per month ..... 2.00 


No student will be allowed to take music less than full time 
of eight monthly lessons. 
Board, including furnished room, heat, light and washing per 


calendar month, payable on the day of entry ............. 9.00 
Be SEEMARSORS, GROM .. os ccvescucvscucdessuceweeeriss. .29 
Incidental Fee (boarding students) ...............ceeeeees 2.00 
Medical Fee, which insures the attention of a physician in case 

of sickness, but does not include medicine or drugs....... 1.00 
Laboratory Fee, for Normal students only, per year ......... 1.00 
i MP gcc Ge a eecebeede cs bebe bea eee eke ee .25 
Atmietic Fee, each student, per VOOR . ieee cssccctveckaceus 50 
Sewing Deposit, for all girls in grades four to twelve to cover 

eee Of GOWine material .....cccd hence vsekiee eee 2.00 


The charges for board are $9 per month, or $72 for the school 
year. This does not include the fees for tuition, which are $1.00, 
$1.50, and $2.00 per month. No reductions are made in tuition 
or board for vacations or temporary absence by the student for 
a few days. 

Students who know at the beginning of the month that they 
are expecting to be in the boarding department for less than a 
month may pay their board at the rate of 35 cents a day. 

Students paying tuition by the week will be charged on the 
basis of $1.20, $1.70, and $2.20 per month. Those who pay for 
board by the week will also be charged a higher rate than those 
who register for the full month. 


Incidental Fees covering cost for Board and Registration as 


amove, for High School stud@mts ......0ccccscsctenans Os $15.25 
Incidental Fees covering cost of Board and Registration for 
meempentary Students, aS QDOUN. oo iccsdckcccs dbuekunisr 13.75 


Students who are admitted to the boarding department and 
day school on the condition of paying a part of their bills in 
work are expected to give satisfaction in their work. If they 
do not give satisfaction in their work, bills will be sent to their 
parents or guardians for an amount to cover the cost of all 
expenses. 
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All students are required to pay full board in advance the 
first month, whether they expect to work out a portion of their 
account or not. 

No student should come to the school expecting to pay all or 
a part of his expenses in work without previous correspondence 
with the Principal. 

Students who leave the school during the session, without an 
excuse from the Principal and a statement of their financial 
standing from the Treasurer, will be considered dishonorably 
dismissed. 

Remittances in payment of bills should be sent directly to the 
school authorities and not to the pupil. 

Time lost on account of sickness or bad weather must be paid 
for or made up by those who are given a chance to pay a part 
of their expenses in work. 

Those who are given an opportunity to work out a part of 
their expenses must perform the work assigned to them at regu- 
lar hours. 

No student will be registered in the day school or in the board- 
ing department for a shorter period than a month. Money will 
not be refunded to students who leave before the first month is 
up, except in cases of actual sickness. 

Students must furnish their own towels, soap, table napkins, 
window shades and sash curtains. 
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General Information 


Books will not be sold on credit. The medical fee of one dol- 
lar must be paid when the student registers at the Treasurer’s 
office. All bills are payable strictly in advance on the first day 
of each month. When parents and students receive statements 
of their accounts they should comply with the regulations and 
make remittance at once. Remittances in payment of bills 
should be made by postoffice or express money order, bank draft, 
check, or registered letter. Money orders and drafts should be 
made payable to T. S. Inborden, Principal, or Benj. L. Taylor, 
Treasurer. 

All books used in the school may be obtained at the Treas- 
urer’s office for cash. 

All students in the boarding department are expected to work 
one hour each day without remuneration, except the general 
privileges of the school. 

Boys who wish to pay a part of their expenses in work must 
provide themselves with overalls. 

Students wishing letters of honorable dismissal from the 
school should settle all bills before asking for such letters. 

Students who wish to join the work department of the school 
are requested to read carefully what is below under “Special 
Opportunities,” and write to the Principal or Treasurer, stating 
whether they can comply with those regulations. 

Bricks, the name of the school station, is a regular stop for 
trains 33 and 34 of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Those 
coming to the school should take these trains when it is con- 
venient to do so, as it will save expense and time. Those who 
come on these trains should notify the conductor before getting 
to Enfiled or Whitakers that they wish to get off at Bricks. 
Passengers should also ask the conductor to have their baggage 
put off at Bricks. Bricks is three miles south of Enfield and 
three miles north of Whitakers. The fare from either Whit- 
akers or Enfield to Bricks is ten cents. By consulting a time 
table of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, passengers will see 
what connections can be made with the trains that stop at 
Bricks. All money orders should be drawn on Bricks. 
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Special @pportunities 


The school owns a farm of 1,129 acres. Ten or fifteen young 
men, by working on this farm, receive all the privileges of the 
boarding department, including furnished room, heat, light, and 
washing; the advantages of the night school, and the opportun- 
ity of earning from eight to ten dollars per month, to be placed 
to their board account when they enter the day school. 

Work students are required to stay in the work department 
one year from the time of entrance. Such students must be over 
sixteen years old, healthy, and able to do farm work. They 
should come prepared to buy their books. Work students who 
do not abide by the regulations and who do not give satisfac- 
tion in their work will not be retained in the school, and on 
being sent away forfeit their right to their earnings. What 
they earn is not transferable, but must be used to pay their 
board bill while they are in school. No fixed sum is guaranteed 
to students for their labor. Their work is valued according to 
the kind done and the spirit with which it is done. All work 
is instructive and methodical and under the supervision of ex- 
perienced teachers. | 

All girls who make application to enter the work department 
or wish to work out any part of their expenses, must come pro- 
vided with at least four aprons. 

Boys who enter the work department should have enough 
money to supply themselves with clothes and shoes for a year. 

As a guarantee of good faith, students on filing application to 
enter the work department are required to send sufficient money 
with the application to cover the cost of the following items: 


Library fee 
Athletic fee 


If the applicant does not come the money will be refunded. 
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To Parents 


Parents are invited to visit the school from time to time and 
note the progress of their children. They should unite with the 
teachers in enforcing prompt and regular attendance, in main- 
taining good order and discipline in the home, class-rooms, and 
on the public highways. They should see that their children 
give a reasonable part of their time to the preparation of their 
lessons while at home and under good conditions. They need 
quietness, a table, and a light. 

When little troubles happen among children, as they often do, 
they should not be left for them to fight out on the roads, but 
parents should settle them in an amicable way. 

Children can not progress in their studies when they are in 
all sorts of society, on the streets and elsewhere, at all hours of 
the night. They can not be advanced with their grades when 
they lose a third or half of the school year. They can not afford 
to lose a single day. 

When you send money to the school always require your chil- 
dren to bring receipts, and keep these receipts; in doing so you 
keep up with your business. Never allow your account to run 
behind. It is easier to pay a small bill than a large one. When 
you can’t possibly meet your obligations, do not send word by 
the children, but come yourself and make such arrangements 
with the school Treasurer as will give satisfaction. 

No special dress will be needed for commencement. If the 
parents will write the Principal, he will advise what will be 
needed in the way of wearing apparel. | 

Do not keep your children out of school because you can not 
dress them as well as Mr. A. They can be clean and neat with- 
out finery. Brain does not always accompany fine clothes. 

If you want your children usefully educated, a few things 
are absolutely necessary on your part—an early start, a sacri- 
fice, and a will. 

For further information, write to 
T. S. LIysorpen, Principal, or 
Bens. L. Taytor, T'reasurer. 
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BY PRINCIPAL T. S, INBORDEN 


For the last few years so much has been said 
about the Negro that there is now nothing new 
to say. Whatever one has to say seems only 
a recapitulation. Every phase of his life has 
been explored in public address, in literature and 
upon the stage. 

You have heard so much of the Russian Jew 
that the name has its own significance. The 
mentioning of the Italians suggests to you a coal 
mine or a lot of men digging a sewer. So with 


the Negro. 


So much has been said against him 


that the name suggests the worst features of 
the race. You see in the name only a lot of fel- 
lows half clad with a slice of watermelon in 
their mouths, bottles in their pockets, banjos un- 
der their arms, loitering about the street corners 


and stations. 


He has been caricatured in every 


conceivable way. You think of Kingston, and 
at once a lot of little Negroes diving for dimes 
are suggested to you. The mind has become so 
habituated to viewing the frailties of people that 
the sad catastrophe of the Island of Jamaica a 
few years ago could not be made public without 
an intermixture of a most vivid description of 
the little Negroes diving for dimes. 

We should learn to discriminate between the 
worth and the worthless of all races. We must 


condemn any classification that includes the good 
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with: the bad. It is inimical, unjust and savage. 

Your missionaries who go South are good peo- 
ple and worthy of every imitation, but often they 
come home to you and inadvertently leave a sad 
picture. They do not mean to do so, but they 
do. They tell you about the one-room log hut 
where the family of ten cook, eat and sleep, and 
that room without a window; they tell you about 
the crude way in which everything is done; they 
tell you about the quack doctors, quack lawyers, 
quack teachers and quack preachers. There are 
log huts in the South by the thousands, quacks 
in every profession and apparently few changes 
in the methods of doing things. Thousands of 
dollars spent in forty-five years and the lives of 
the best men you have for this work, and still 
these conditions? If I were supporting educa- 
tional work in the South or anywhere else, and 
had only the saddest pictures presented to me 
as rewards of my philanthropy, I would get dis- 
couraged, as doubtless some of you have done. 
[ want to show you the brighter side, to let you 
see that progress has been made and that your 
money and talent have not been spent amiss. 

You know that Fisk University was organized 
over forty years ago, with men like Dr. Cravath, 
Professor Bennett, Professor Chase, Professor 
Spence and others whose statesmanship and schol- 
arship could no more be doubted than you could 
doubt the spirit that inspired Oberlin. In recent 
years there have been changes in the personnel, 
but not in the self-sacrificing spirit that has 
characterized it since its organization. 

During all these years her graduates, to say 
nothing about the undergraduates, have gone out 
into the world and created public sentiment and 
changed the conditions of life. They have estab- 
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lished schools, they have preached the Gospel 
instead of merely an emotional religion; they 
are teachers of a very high order in every part 

of the South. They are building up the home 
' life in the communities in which they live. In- 
stead of the one-room hut they are building cot- 
tages with rooms ranging from four to a dozen, 
furnished with all the paraphernalia of the most 
cultured homes of the country. Their courage 
and inspiration have been a leavening wherever 
they have gone. What is true of this one school 
is equally true of many of the other schools of 
the American Missionary Association. If you 
should make a dot on the map of the Southern 
States for every one who had been influenced by 
these schools there would not be room to note 
the cities, boundaries and rivers. Indeed, there 
would be many dots beyond the boundaries of 
the Southern States, beyond the Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans. Not all are hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, but they are filling places that 
| demand the best possible trained mirids and the 

greatest executive ability. 

A few examples will best illustrate the result 
| of your philanthropy in the South. The exam- 
; ples I shall give are typical of all missionary 

work in the South. If the truth of them is ques- 
tioned they can easily be verified. 

Some years ago three boys presented them- 
selves to Fisk University for an education. The 
mother, in order to meet the small cost, was 

| given a job as domestic in the boarding hall. 
| The boys had only one suit of clothes and, I 
| believe, one pair of pants. This they changed 
between themselves, so that whichever one went 
to class might have a good pair of pants to wear. 
These boys graduated from the school with hon- 
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ors. One became president of a State Univer- ° 


sity and held the job for years until his self- 
respect and honor prevented him from subscrib- 
ing to the politics of the State. All are now 
honest business men and influencing others for 
good. Some months ago when their Alma Ma- 
ter needed money for a special enterprise their 
names were subscribed for several hundred dol- 
lars. This illustrates the fact that very many 
of the graduates, after getting out of school and 
settled in their business, do remember the finan- 
cial needs of their Alma Mater. 

About thirty years ago an unpretentious black 
boy in Mississippi heard of Fisk University and 
walked nearly all the way to Nashville, Tenn., 
where for many years he was a diligent student. 
After graduating he went to Oberlin, where he 
took a course in theology. He was immediately 
given work by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions and sent to Africa. 
He lived in Africa seven years, where he wrote 
books, preached and taught the people, and trans- 
lated a part of the Bible into the native dialect. 
He came home on account of his health and is 
now a successful teacher and minister under the 
American Missionary Association in his native 
State. The story of his struggle when I met 
him in Oberlin in 1883 at the very beginning of 
my educational career, was an inspiration to me. 
Such an example is the very best basis for the 
encouragement of those who are looking for tan- 
gible products. 

In its early history one of the present officers 
of the American Missionary Association was 


called to teach at Fisk University. He had an 


eye to business then as he has now to the safe- 


keeping of the missionary funds. While wait- 
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ing in the outer room of an office where he had 
called to see a man on business, a young col- 
ored boy was washing the windows. He ob- 
served the boy and asked if he did not want to 
go to school and urged him to come to the Fisk 
School—Fisk University. A few words from 
this missionary and teacher gave this lad a new 
vision of his own life, convinced him of the op- 
portunities offered in a great school like Fisk 
University, and the great work that must be con- 
ducted by Negroes for Negroes if they would 
prepare themselves for it. This young boy, jov- 
ial and happy, found his way into the Fisk classes 
a few days later, where he spent ten or more 
years at persistent study until he finished the 
course, and, like all seekers of knowledge, he 
wanted more, so, in the fall after graduating, he 
presented himself to Oberlin to take a course 
in theology. When he finished in theology he 
was called to take a church in Washington. There 
he preached and labored for ten years and 
wrought a great work. When the American 
Missionary Association wanted a man to visit 
every church in the South under its auspices they 
called George Moore. When a little sweet oil 
is necessary to stay the friction that is some- 
times engendered in this great field, when spirit- 
ual and intellectual interests are at a low ebb, 
George Moore is the one to help and to enliven. 
He is the most useful man in the Southern Con- 
gregational Church work to-day. There is not 
a Congregational institution anywhere in the 
South but what has received inspiration from 
him. Scores in all of our schools and churches 
have been converted to Christ by his preaching; 
thousands have been helped to live a better life. 


Like Dr. Strieby, Dr. Roy and Dr. Beard, his 
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name will be known in every nook and corner 
of this Southland where good is to be done. 
About the year 1880 there came to I*isk Uni- 
versity a boy scarcely twelve years old, the only 
boy of his father. This boy worked with his 
hands, taught in the summer schools, and when 
old enough and far enough in school began 
preaching. He was a student in Fisk University 
for ten years. On one occasion while yet a stu- 
went he was appointed by the oratorical associa- 
tion to introduce the great temperance lecturer, 
Dr. J. C. Price, to a concourse of Nashville’s 
citizens and students of the colleges located there. 
On arising after the introduction the speaker 
said: “If I could make the impression on this 
audience which my friend has made in my intro- 
duction to you I would count myself an orator.” 
This was said without flattery but with the ut- 
most sincerity. A year before graduating he was 
appointed to preach the annual sermon to the 
old Central Tennessee Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches. His talks and addresses as a 
student were prepared with such care that he 
always had a good audience. He graduated from 
Fisk University at the head of his class, and not 
one of his classmates questioned his place. I 
count myself fortunate to have been one of his 
classmates. Three years later he graduated from 
the Department of Theology at Yale University. 
While at Yale he had contact with the most se- 
lect men of the country. His record there is one 
of hard work, dignity and scholarly attainments. 
Soon after graduating he was called by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association to one of the hard- 
est churches under its supervision, the First Con- 
gregational Church of Atlanta, Ga. Hard, be- 
cause the church was in a transition period; they 


had always had a white minister, and it was se- 
riously doubted if there was a colored man of 
the scholarship and caliber sufficient to hold the 
charge. Under the leadership of H. H. Proctor 
for fourteen years the church has been self-sup- 
porting, supporting missions in the city and out- 
side of its own bounds. He is now building a 
church costing nearly forty thousand dollars, the 
like of which can not be found in another Negro 
community. The cream of the race as well as 
the lowly who live in that city are members of 
that church. When the white people in Atlanta 
want to show their friends from the North the 
best there is in the colored ministry and the best 
in Negro refinement and culture they take them 
to the First Congregational Church. This is one 
of the few churches in the South visited by mem- 
bers of the Ogden party. He has held some of 
the most honorable offices in the gift of the en- 
tire denomination. When the State of Georgia 
is ready to pass some iniquitous law infringing 
on the rights of her colored people the voice of 
H. H. Proctor is heard in unmistakable language 
above the noise of the rabble. Only his skin and 
politics bar him from the class of the matchless 
Grady. 

This is a product of the American Missionary 
Association and Northern philanthropy. No one 
can be so stupid as to ask if such work pays. 
Its value can not be reckoned in dollars. 

In Amherst, Massachusetts, lives a lady who 
went South many years ago to teach and be a 
missionary among the needy and lowly. Her 
work in the school was very largely with the be- 
ginners. In order to have a full classroom she 
went on the streets of Nashville to seek out the 
lads in whom there seemed to be the greatest 
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hope. She was keen of vision and gentle in spir- 
it, and seldom made a mistake in her judgment. 
Every boy whom she captured was made a mis- 
sionary to bring in others. Among the many 
boys who came was one in particular, a typical 
street lad, full of vitality and fun. Her one task 
was to transform the interest of this boy from 
the affairs of the street to the love of school and 
books. She, like all true teachers, knew her work 
well. To say that she did it well expresses the 
fact mildly. This lad soon began to love the 
school, his teachers and his books. The street 
for him lost its charms. His teachers soon 
learned that he was absolutely honest, truthful 
and reliable. These qualities are very essential 
to the success of students before they graduate 
as after they graduate. This lad went through 
the model school, the primary school, the inter- 
mediate school and on through grammar school. 
Then he entered the preparatory department, and 
later graduated from the college department. The 
intervening vacations are spent in the Pullman 
service. The company appreciated his worth and 
honesty. He proved to his fellow-porters in the 
service that the table linen and silverware were 
not furnished as souvenirs to be carried away. 
A few years later I was surprised to meet my 
friend on the streets of Oberlin where he had 
gone to take a course in theology. After gradu- 
ating in theology from Oberlin he was called to 
take charge of the St. John’s Congregational 
Church in Springfield, Mass. It is the testimony 
of all who know him that his work there is emi- 
nently successful. The American Missionary As- 
sociation has no better example of its work than 
William N. DeBerry. He is not only our best 
type of the educated ministry, but he is a build- 
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er and organizer as well, types which are not 
usually found in the same person. A northern 
paper in a recent criticism describes him as a 
“Southern-born man whose dark skin betokens 
a child of the tropics of unmixed blood, full of 
the elements of virile strength, whose face indi- 
cates a high degree of mentality matched with 
a determined will, which qualities appeared in his 
address upon the needs of the Negroes scattered 
through the North.” He is a diligent student of 
the sociological status of the Negroes of the en- 
tire country, and he knows how to present facts 
regarding them with logic and force. Not long 
since he gave out the status of the Negroes of 
Springfield, Mass., which was largely published 
all over the country. Some of his critics said that 
the article was the emanation of the brain of 
some Yankee in the North who did not know 
what he was talking about. It emanated from 
the brain of William N. DeBerry. He was in- 
vited a few years ago to deliver a lecture to the 
Board of Education of New York City on the 
Negro. The fact of this invitation was a guar- 
antee of his scholarship and a recognition of his 
sound judgment on racial issues. After he had 
delivered one of his characteristic addresses in 
one of the white churches of Springfield a few 
years ago a white lady who had never heard a 
colored man speak said to me: “Why he talks 
like a white man.” , 

This is a product, a living epistle, read of and 
known among his fellows. Does it pay? If it 
.does not we had better call in all the mission- 
aries, burn up the Bible and all its commentar- 
ies, count Christianity and all of its concomi- 
tants a failure. This is the kind of education 
that Mr. Taft had in mind when he said to the 
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Fisk student body some months ago: “It is of 
the highest importance that your ministers should 
receive the most thorough academic education 
and everything that goes to make the basis of 
the knowledge of a minister of God.” 

Nearly thirty years ago a long black-haired boy 
came up to Fisk University from the iron section 
of Alabama. He had heard that a poor boy could 
come to Fisk University and by hard study be- 
come a great teacher. He found his place in the 
lower grades, of course, as most students did in 
those days. After many years of hard study he 
graduated. Just before graduating he attended 
a great conference of Methodist bishops. He at 
once became inspired with their enthusiasm, and 
of course wanted to be a great bishop. He had 
not thought that the greatest statesmen never 
become presidents. It is equally true that the 
greatest scholars in the Methodist regime sel- 
dom become bishops. When he considered this 
he decided to be a great scholar. He went to 
the University of Pennsylvania, from which he 
graduated with high honors and was at once 
called to teach at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was not long before his ability 
as a teacher was noted and his scholarship re- 
warded with the chair of Dean of the Depart- 
ment of ‘Pedagogy and Teachers’ College. Re- 


cently he went abroad to study methods in the 


great universities of Germany. He rejoices now 
that he can be a bishop in the Congregational 
Church, as all Congregational ministers are bish- 
ops, and one of the great scholars of his time 
and race. I refer to L. B. Moore, Ph.D. 

Again let us quote Mr. Taft: “It is absolutely 
necessary that your race should have leaders; 
it is absolutely necessary that your race should 
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have men of advanced education, of advanced 
education professionally.” This sentiment is en- 
tirely in accord with that which the founders of. 
the American Missionary Association propagat-. 
ed fifty years ago, and which the early mission- 
aries disseminated in founding all of our higher 
institutions. This is a very important statement 
coming as it does from the President of the United 
States to the students of an institution which 
has always stood for the highest and best in 
Negro life and development. We thank God that 
we have a few such schools, and that beyond this 
in the North and even across the waters there 
is the opportunity for those who have the means. 
and ability to get the “advanced education pro- 
fessionally.” 

A great deal is being said in our agricultural 
papers and upon the public platform as to how 
environment conditions the growth of vegeta- 
tion. No one knows this better than those who 
are trying, in our agricultural institutions and 
at our State experiment stations, to increase the 
annual output of our farms. Vegetation does not 
think and is responsible for no moral action; 
yet that environment conditions its growth is an 
absolute fact. Sometimes in spite of its worst 
environments some plants will put forth with 
all the characteristic elements of the best stock 


of the family under the best environment. 


Man is not vegetation but the highest and most 
complete form of God’s creation. God has given 
him something to do, mental powers to develop, 
a moral life to perfect. He can not sit supinely 
still as the vegetation and let evolution change 
his environment. He must change it himself or 
go down. Yet, like the plant, here and there 
all over this country, in spite of his environment 
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—the condition into which he was born—his seg- 
regation, his disfranchisement and his former ser- 
vitude, we see evidences in the Negro’s acquisi- 
tion of thts—werld’s-goods, in the development 
of his intellectual and moral life, of that which 
will compare well with the most favored races 
of the human family. Fred Douglass and Booker 
Washington are the best samples of thousands 
of our men, and I might say women also, who 
have outgrown their environment and made them- 
selves in spite of it. Fifteen thousand students 
to-day are in the schools of the American Mis- 
sionary Association alone, to say nothing about 
the other educational agencies that‘are operating 
in the South, changing the environment, not of 
ten millions of people, but the habitat of the en- 
tire country’s population. 

From the jungles and swamps of Liberty 
County, Ga., two boys went to Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Their good old mother had seen a vision 
in the dark days of slavery, and wrapped in the 
folds of her old calico dress she took these boys 
daily out behind the weeds and hedges and pre- 
sented them to the throne of God, with the pe- 
tition that the vision of freedom and personal 
liberty which she had seen would come in her 
day. The culmination of events between the 
North and the South brought his personal liber- 
. ty; Atlanta University freed them from the bond- 
age of ignorance and gave them a new vision 
founded upon an intelligent conception of the 
spirit of Christ. These boys finished their edu- 
cation in Atlanta University and they have been 
the good leaven in every community in which 
they have carried the gospel. One is a very suc- 
cessful minister in Wilmington, N. C., and the 
other, George V, Clark, has recently been called. 
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to the pastorate of the Mount Zion Congrega- 
tional Church in Cleveland, O. He has traveled 
extensively with Dr. Roy to present the work of 
the American Missionary Association, and his 
enthusiasm for the intelligent awakening of our 
people knows no bounds. He has been the mod- 
erator of our State Association and an inspira- 
tion in its councils. 

In the early 80's there came up to Talladega 
College a country boy angular in every appear- 
ance. I have seen somewhere that there is a 
principle in the science of evolution to the effect 
that all roses started originally with only five 
petals, and they poorly developed. Cultivation 
gives them their tints, increases their size and 
develops every organ. Like the original wild 
rose this young man had every impress of his 
environment, but he had besides the inherent 
qualities of a man. He needed only the applica- 
tion of the healing balm by such a college as 
Talladega and later Oberlin to round out his 
mental caliber and to enlarge his horizon in 
order to fit him to be the eminent teacher he is. 
N. B. Young is what he is because of the Amer- — 
ican Missionary Association. This is the object 
of the sort of philanthropy which it dispenses. 
If it can not change the old environments it 
creates new ones. It builds schools, it organizes 
churches where they are needed, and in doing 
so it creates new conditions and forms new en- 
vironments. Up to this new environment, it may 
be Fisk University, it may be Talladega College, 
it may be Tougaloo, it may be Atlanta Univer- 
sity, it may be Straight University, it may be 
Tillotson, or Avery, or Troy, or the Brick School, 
these country boys come with all the angulari- 
ties of body and soul. After they have been 
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in the grind for ten years they come out a new 
product. Young has been the head teacher at 
Tuskegee and at the State College of Georgia, 
and he is now the President of the State College 
of Florida. He is the director of many of our 
educational associations in the South and a sane 
writer and counselor. 

Richard Wright, a product of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, is well known. He was the boy who sent 
word to the North by Gen. O. O. Howard to “tell 
them we are rising.’ He has been prominent 
in the politics of his State, in educational work, 
in State and interstate councils. | 

You send Dr. Ware, Dr. Cravath, Dr. DeFor- 
est, Dr. Andrews and others to place your im- 
press upon Southern institutions for Negroes. 
These Negroes go out into every nook and cor- 
ner of the Southland bearing this impress. They 
place this impress into the schools and churches 
over which they preside, and the influence of 
your beneficence is multiplied beyond all calcu- 
lations. . 

You have heard of Dr. Crum. You know the 
notoriety which the public press gave him at the 
instance of Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment to a 
Federal office. The President never relinquished 
his purpose of appointment on account of the 
howling rabble. He knew the character and 
ability of his man and insisted that he should 
have the office, and his appointment was con- 
firmed. Dr. Crum is a graduate of Avery Insti- 
tute, another school fostered by the American 
Missionary Association. It pays to go into the 
highways and hedges and bring out these dwarfed 
roses, these diamonds in the rough, and fit them 
for the habitation of this beautiful world in which 
God has placed us. 
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Every literary man has heard of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, a product of Fisk University, Harvard 
University and the University of Berlin. He is 
our foremost statistician and sociologist. He is 
organizer of the Atlanta University Conferences 
and of the Niagara Movement. Great good has 
resulted from the conferences, and the Niagara 
Movement has created an immense amount of 
public sentiment. When the Negro problem is 
settled in its entirety, absolutely settled, the prin- 
ciple of settlement will have to be sufficiently 
comprehensive to include, at least, a part of the 
platform of this movement. Race problems and 
race prejudices are seldom settled. The Jews 
have been a problem to the Gentiles since the 
beginning of their history. They are a problem 
to-day in every community in which they are 
in competition with other races. To say that 
race problems absolutely can not be settled is 
to doubt the efficacy of Christianity. A universal 
application of Christianity, which includes the 
brotherhood of man in particular, to commercial, 
social and civic forms of life will settle all race 
differences. President King, of Oberlin College, 
said recently, “The solution of the race problem 
must come about with no evasion, no compromise 
or mechanical method, but with nothing less than 
reverence for the person.” This sentiment is 
fundamental in the mind of every thinking Ne- 
gro. Dr. DuBois is also an author of unques- 
tioned ability. 

One of the best church buildings and one of 
the most intelligent audiences in the South in our 
connection is that at Chattanooga, Tenn., pre- 
sided over by Rev. Joseph E. Smith, also a pro- 
duct of the American Missionary Association. He 
has pastored that church for almost thirty years. 
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He has built up the church and the community 
and he is a leavening power in the Congrega- 
tional councils of the State. 

It is said by a musical critic that the only really 
American songs are those known as the Jubilee 
Songs. They had their origin in the sufferings 
of the race in bondage, in their strivings for per- 
sonal liberty, and in their desire for knowledge. 
They are more expressive of their inward expe- 
riences than all the orations and sermons that 
could be written. The one who has done more 
than any other man to interpret these songs. and 
to put them to music for the educated mind is 
Prof. John Work of Fisk University, himself a 
product of that school. He has gone out to the 
firesides of the people, to their churches and 
camp-meetings and gathered them where they 
were sting and there wrote the music as far as 
it was possible for any one to do. These he has 
revised and dignified so that they not only touch 
the responsive chord of the uneducated but the 
most cultured and refined as well. Professor 
Work is not an imitator but a genius in the in- 
terpretation of these songs. No one feature of 
the Jamestown Exposition was more attractive 
than the one of rendering this Jubilee music by 
the Jubilee quartet of Fisk University, led by 
Professor Work himself. To hear him sing them 
himself, means for the time to be transported, 
so to speak, soul and body, beyond the skies 
“Where the Angels are hovering ’round.” 

Hampton Institute, supported by Northern be- 
nevolence, claims the honor of educating the 
foremost Negro in this country and in the world. 
He needs no introduction here for his name is 
a household word in every part of this land. Fisk 
University, supported by this same benevolence 
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dispensed through the American Missionary As- 
sociation, claims the honor of educating his wife. 
A heritage more noble never graced the fort of 
an Old battlefield. Like Frances Willard, Mary 
Lyons and others she received in order to be 
spent. Maggie Murray, as she was familiarly 
known at Fisk, is a product of the college and 
asked to be excused from nothing, not even from 
Greek in which study she excelled most of the 
DOYS. 

All denominational schools, all the public 
schools, all the State schools, and the ministry 
and all other organizations that have for their 
object the moral and intellectual advancement of 
the Negro in this part of our national domain 
have received a wonderful impulse from North- 
ern beneficence and brain. In the South the ed- 
ucational problem alone’‘is taxing its resources 
beyond all precedent. Let us hope that the work 
of educating and Christianizing shall receive no 
impediment until a full application of the Chris- 
tian spirit permeates every vocation in life. 

In order for you to fully appreciate the work 
that this association is doing in the South among 
colored people it is necessary for you to have 
positive knowledge of their lives and homes. You 
can not get this knowledge by riding through 
the country on the trains. You may ride from 
Boston to Florida on the trains and know noth- 
ing about the masses of Negroes. You must 
visit’ the homes and plantation quarters if you 
would know the real condition. A ride through 
the country would give you an external view of 
the log cabins and a sight of a crowd of chil- 
dren with every appearance of squalor and pov- 
erty. I have visited thousands of such homes 
from Arkansas to the Atlantic Coast and I know 
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that the conditions and influences of them are 
such as to invite the lowest forms of vice and 
sensuality. The children have nothing to asso- 
ciate with these homes except places in which 
to eat and sleep and thousands are not fit places 
in which to do that. It is not surprising to read 
of the depredations committed by them. They 
would be committed by any other people situated 
as they have been and taught by ‘precept and 
example for hundreds of years. The surprise is 
that in very, very many of these homes there 
are the highest forms of chastity and virtue. 
Many old ignorant Negroes, inheriting the spirit 
of southern chivalry from their old masters, have 
eked out their life blood across the threshold of 
their old cabins, trying to maintain the purity 
of such cabins. When this gets into the papers 
the facts are so distorted that you never know 
the truth. 

There are three difficulties encountered in the 
educational problem of the Negro. The first is 
that the Negroes have been intensely discouraged. 
They have had and are having to-day grounded 
into every fiber of their natures the idea that 
they are fitted only for the cotton field and house 
servant. To meet this difficulty the work of edu- 
cation must begin with the mothers and fathers 
in their cabins face to face with their little ones. 
The rural schools planted by the National Gov- 
ernment, by the State Legislatures and by phi- 
lanthropy to teach the people general agriculture 
and home economics are placing emphasis at the 
base of the problem. The mothers’ meeting and 
farmers’ conferences are teaching these discour- 
aged people to look up and have confidence in 
themselves. To be discouraged is the worst af- 
fliction that can come to man or beast; the beast 
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lies down to die, man loses all hope and cares 
not whether he lives or dies. 

Another difficulty is the popular prejudice on 
the part of a great many white people against 
Negro education of whatever nature. Prejudice 
can not be downed with argument. It is only 
intensified. Nothing but the grace of God will 
kill it. The spirit of God must dominate our 
schools, public and private, black as well as white. 


'Where this sort of education progresses race 


prejudice will be the least. I think it worth em- 
phasizing that where our schools are located in 
healthful and intelligent communities race fric- 
tion is the least encountered. It must not be 
thought that the Negro has no friends to educa- 
tion in the white South. Notwithstanding the few 
discordant notes you hear from various sections 
the South is shouldering its burden manfully. 
Some of the best Christian men in the entire 
country are directing its educational policies and 
the general trend is forward. 

The third difficulty we have is a financial one. 
It is a recognized fact that the South is depen- 
dent largely upon Negro labor for its sustenance. 
The: millions of pounds of cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts and other produce chronicled from time to 
time; the fact of his owning 14,255,164 acres of 
land in North Carolina, Mississippi and Georgia, 
to say nothing about his possessions in the other 
States, do not prove that all the Negroes are 
lazy and shiftless. This is a monument to their 
industry, even if it is the product of ignorant 
labor. The system of land tenure in the South 
makes it very hard for the poor man, colored or 
white, to rise far above the absolute necessities 
of life. It is harder for the colored man because 
of the many discriminating laws and juries. The 
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dawn of a better day has appeared above the 
horizon for the Negro. The elimination of the 
rum traffic in most of the Southern States means 
less vice, less jail fines, more farms for the Ne- 
groes, more and better economy in the homes, 
more boys and girls in our schools and higher 
aspirations for all the race. 

ln ex-Governor Vardaman’s State the. other 
day Mr. Booker T. Washington was hailed, in 
the midst of an address to thousands of our 
countrymen, by a white school official and told 
to advise the Negroes to put their children in 
the public schools. This advice may be very 
unusual in Mississippi but in North Carolina it 
is very usual. North Carolina provides one of 
the best equipped A. and M. Colleges in the 
South for her colored people and maintains three 
Normal Schools that are doing efficient work. 
Her public schools are equal to the best public 
schools in the South. In Alabama and Georgia 
Judge Jones is seeing that the Negro gets his 
rights as a laborer as far as the Federal laws 
are concerned at least. The scarcity of labor 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line does not mean 
that the Negroes are growing more shiftless but 
that the South is evolutionizing and the Negroes 
are adapting themselves to new conditions. Some 
of course are going North and West but the bulk 
of them are here and a very great many of those 
who are here are buying homes and farming on 
their own account and consequently are not in 
the labor market. The tendency is upward and 
forward, not backward. 

What have you done? I have endeavored to 
show what you have done in these columns, but 
a recapitulation for the sake of emphasis will 
not be out of order. You have demonstrated to 
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the world, through the noble men and women 
you have sent into the South, that the Negro 
intellect is as active and capable of high attain- 
ments as that of any other nationality in the 
: world. When you read in our missionary jour- 
nals that the boys and girls walk ten or twelve 
| miles daily to school and that they bring eggs, 

poultry, butter, milk, sugar-cane or fish, or a 
| cart of wood with which to pay their tuition and 
buy books, don’t think it is fiction. It is a fact 
that shows a determination and an enthusiasm 
that knows no bounds but success. It shows also 
where you began with these people. By your 
faith and patience and financial support these 
boys and girls have put the African dialect into 
English, you have made college presidents of 
boot-blacks, preachers of the highest order of 
Pullman porters and hotel boys; you have made 
first-class college professors out of cotton pick- 
ers. You have transformed thousands of log 
| cabins into beautiful homes with broad lawns of 
/ fine shrubbery. In many of these homes you 
will find some of the same books that you read; 
the same papers that give life and tone to your 
home; the same music that your sons have stud- 
\ ied. Instead of the rough, the sullen, the un- 
| couth, the sour-looking, the dissipated, the fur- 
7 row-faced, the half-clad boy that came up from 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia a few years 
ago to College, you will find a gentleman of cul- 
ture and refinement, whose intellectual aspira- 
tions could be satisfied only by having a diploma 
from Oberlin, Yale, Harvard, Heidelberg or Ox- 
ford. Let no one say this sort of education is 
not needed. The lower the scale of general in- 
telligence of the masses the higher should be the 
attainments of the leaders in intelligence, moral- 
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ity, temperance, virtue, loyalty to truth, and pa- 
triotism. This alone is the plane of enlightened 
citizenship. 

The grandeur of such work as you are doing 
all over this country will never be fully realized 
until the trumpet of the centuries shall call up 
the generations that have been influenced in these 
schools. Then up from the cane farms of Louis- 
iana, from the bottoms of Mississippi, from the 
swamps of Arkansas and Texas, from the black 
belt of Alabama and Georgia, from the rice fields 
of South Carolina, from the highlands of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, will come the testimony, over- 
whelming, triumphant and jubilant. 


JOSEPH KEASBY BRICK 
AGRICULTURAL, 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


BRICKS. - ORTH CAROLINA 


This Folder is an Illustrated 
Review of Twenty-Five Years 


History of This School. : : : 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


High School, Elementary, Primary, 
Music, Agriculture, Work in 
Iron, Wood, Mechanical 


WHAT BRICK SCHOOL IS DOING 


From the Enfield Progress, May 16th. 

The first day of August 1895 I came to what was called the 
‘‘Estes’ Farm” to begin the work of organizing the. Brick School. 
We shall soon be twenty-four years old. Mrs. Julia E. Brewster 
Brick, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave us the farm and five thousand 
dellars as a starter. We stocked the farm with hogs, mules, cows 
and began building houses of all sorts so that now we have one 
of the best industrial instituttone of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Brick’s munificence has been our saving grace during 
all of these years of stress and strain in the financial world. For 
the most part it has enabeled us to meet the salary of our teachers. 
We began with the modest number of five teachers and of- 
ficers. We register now about twenty-five teachers and officers. 
We began school the first of October that year and had only one 
student the first day. We shall report a total enrollment of stu- 
dents this year of 350. We have had in former years nearly 400 
students. 

It is the purpose of this institution to teach the students 
who come to us the important lessons of how to extract from the 
soul the largest and best products which the community needs tor 
its consumption. We are not running an experiment station be- 
cause we do not have the sort of help and the amount of money 
that such a station would need. We know how it should be done. 
We have the ideals. We are teaching the lessons to country boys 
and city boys who come to us from every part of the State. They 
do not all get their lessons of course. Very many leave after get- 


ting here because they are not willing to go through the strenousness : 


of the daily drill which it takes to make efficiency. We have 
hoped that this sort of work would especially appeal to the sons 
of farmers who cwn farms of their own or who farm on their 
own account. The number who come from the farms with the 
purpose of caking the course and who expect to go back to the 
farms is altogether too few. 

Many of our pecple labor under the mistaken idea that 
they need education only to make money. Many of them are 
making lots of money ana accumulating farms and homes without 
education and so they argue now that they do not need education. 
The national government and state are emphasizing more than 
ever the importance of the sort of education that will make the 
best men. What the state is doing in way of stimulating the farmers 
to grow better products and to do it more intelligently, the Brick 
School has done all these years. 

We have not only tried to stimulate the farmer, but we have 
tried to make more intelligent housewives. Our kitchen, dining 
room, laundry, etc., are open for the training of our girls who want 
to perfect themselves in all household arts. Very -many girls who 
have come, willing to stay long enough and to do all the drudgery 
which goes with the work, have gone from us real artists in their 
line. Our only grievance is that we do not have all who ought to 
come, and those who come, the great bulk are not willing to stay 
long enough to get it. They want short cuts The only way to 
become an artist in the culinary line is to be willing to spend 
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institution. 
their secretary. (2) Brick School Band. 
of farmers numbering from three to six hundred men and women. 
C. A. Cabinet. (8) Athletics. 
This represents about sevnty of our boys who went to the front. 


They are located in the order in which they are named here: (1) 
(3) Three hundred students in line. 
(5) Every student has his garden. 
(9) Representing fourteen teachers’ and tenant cottages. 
Read the picture and +t wil! tell you the story. 


many days, and years too, over the hot stove and too often in a 
sweltering hot room. To become a real artist one must do the real 
thing. Coming as many of our young people do from homes where 
everything is “‘easy-go-lucky,’”’ they are not willing to do the strenuous 
tasks that bring efficiency. 

Our girls are also taught the use of the needle. I do not 
know of anything that is of more importance than that our younz 
people should be dexterous with the needle in making their own 
clothes or the clothes of others. ok ne 

The school conducts a shop in which manual training 1s 
taught. Every boy is given a chance to become proficient with the 
handling of tools. ‘Those who stick to it and stay in school long 
enough have no trouble in getting all the work they can do. The 
demand in this line for workers has never been supplied. I have 
just received a letter from one of our boys wh» writes that he is 
receiving forty dollars a week at the shipyards. We have many other 
who are doing the same. ee . 

We have a six-year high school course beginning with the 
seventh grade. Those who finish this course have no trouble in enter- 
ing the first year of any of our leading colleges. They become the 
best teachers in the community and we simply cannot furnish all the 
teachers we are asked to furnish Not a week passes but that I am 
solicited by those in public school authority to send teachers te take 
responsible places. The academic side must be emphasied very much 
because no efficiency of the hand can be had without a lot of brain 
power. To try to train the hand without the head is just putting 
the cart before the horse. 

Along with the training of the head and the hand we place 
very much emphasis on the training of the heart and the develop- 
ment of Christian character. Those who will not measure up in these 
matters when they have been given every incentive to do so are not 
kept in the institution. 

The great world war which we have had demonstrates more 
than anything else could possibly do the results of any sort of one- 
sided education. Our enemies went to seed in the industrial arts, 
their religion was a misnomer adsolutely without practice. 

We are training for citizenship. Whatever be our education. 
whether of the head or hand, if our Christian character has been 
neglected we shall always be a misfit in any community. We must 
learn. to respect the rights of other veople whatever their station in 
life. This doctrine must be preached from the pulpits to all the peo- 
ple, especially to the youth. It must be taught by every school 
teacher. The neglect of it is the best invitation that Bolshevism and 
the devil can have. 

We are teaching in the Brick School that one’s attitude to- 
ward people and things determine his success in life. It is of the ut- 
most importance that we get this viewpoint. Mistaken policies have 
taught the world an awful lesson. The people must be eduucated 
and trained in all the civilities of life so as to fit compatibly into 
the social and industrial fabric of their community. 

T. S. INBORDEN. 


The illustrations show the many activities of the 
An educational Conference of A. M. A. Workers with 
(4) Farmers’ Day representing an annual visitation 
(6) Farm activities. (7) .Y. M. 
(10) A drive through the campus.) (11) 


A LIFE SKETCH. 


PRINCIPAL INBORDEN. 


The exceptional success of Principal Inborden in whatever he has undertaken 
prompted us to request a brief sketch of his life in connection with his article, “An 
Estimate of Negro Life and Character,” on other pages. Principal Inborden writes: 
“TI send you the sketch you ask for only in the hope that it may have a lesson for 
some other poor boys.” 


< 


PRINCIPAL INBORDEN. IN HIS OFFICE. 


I was born in Loudon County, Va., in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
in 1865. The first seventeen years of my life was spent on the farm. 
I have had all the experiences common to farm life. When I was 
large enough my mother hired me out for three dollars a month. 
During the winters I worked in the mountains making rails, shingles, 
cutting logs for the sawmill; got out wagon spokes, and cut cooper 
stuff for flour barrels. My mother grew broom-corn, and in the 
evenings, when I was at home, we made brooms, chairs, doormats and 
straw baskets. 

When seventeen years old I somehow got it into my head that if 
I could have some education I might be able to earn more money. 
With this idea I saved up $13, planning to run away, but my mother 
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rmirercepted my plan, though she reluctantly consented afterward to 
allow me to go. I walked until I found that the money I had 
would take me on the cars to Cleveland, where I arrived April 3, 
1882, with twenty-five cents remaining. I had never seen a city 
_ before, but soon found work at the Forest City House for sixteen 

months. While hereI deposited in the bank $140, purchased a trunk, 
a satchel and one good suit of clothes. This suit I wore almost con- 
tinuously for seven years. It will be remembered that when I left 
Virginia all the clothes I possessed I wore on my back and carred in 
a small oilcloth satchel across my shoulder. 

I wished to go to college, but first it was necessary to learn to 
read and write. One day at the hotel I waited on an Oberlin pro- 
fessor, who told me about Oberlin. In the fall of 1883 I went to 
Oberlin, where I studied four years. The $150 lasted me but six 
months, as I knew nothing of student life, and thought I must buy 
everything the teacher suggested. While at school in Oberlin I 
worked for my support in the hotel. I have walked the floor of my 
little room there with my overcoat on and without fire when the 
thermometer scaled ten degrees below zero. Three years of that 
sort of life told upon my health and forced me to seek a warmer cli- 
mate. This took me to Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., where I 
arrived in the fall of 1887 with my entire property amounting to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. I studied there four years, teaching 
school during the simmer vacations, and never knew what it was to 
have money enough to buy a dozen postage stamps at one time. 

My mother sent me no help while I wasinschool. On one occasion 
my sister sent me ten cents’ worth of stamps; they were not able to 
do more. When I was graduated I was in debt to the university over 
a hundred dollars, and owed nearly every teacher in school for books 
which they furnished me when I was in their classes. @ 

What inspired.me most to secure an education when on the farm 
in Virginia was the idea that I could make more money. When I was 
in Oberlin in less than three months I was converted to a different view 
of life. I read missionary magazines and heard missionary addresses, 
which filled me with a desire to help the thousands of country boys 
who were in the South situated as I had been. At Fisk University I 
found much of the same missionary spirit. This strengthened my 
desire for an education and my purpose to engage in Christian work. 
I enlisted there in missionary work, and upon graduation was em- 
ployed by the American Missionary Association. After graduation I 
had a surplus of thirty-five cents with which to pay my board for 
a week. This lasted me five days, as-I bought five cents’ worth of 
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cakes a day, and when these provisions gave out I walked ten miles 
into the country to impose on the generosity of some country friends. 
While there Dr. Beard, Secretary of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, wrote me to draw upon the treasurer of Fisk University for 
traveling expenses, and report at Beaufort, N. C., for work. 

I preached in Beaufort for three months. Thence I was sent by 
Secretary Beard to Helena, Ark., where I organized the Helena Nor- 
mal School. After two years of successful work in Helena the same 
secretary asked me to go to Albany, Ga., to reorganize a school which 
Dr. E. M. Cravath had organized over thirty years before but which 
meanwhile had been surrendered. After two years’ principalship in 
Albany I was asked by Dr. Beard to go to Enfield, N. C., and to take 
charge of the development of my present important field. This was 
in 1895. 

This story would be incomplete without reference to the fact that 
at the very beginning of my work after leaving school I married a 
graduate of Oberlin College, who has shared with me in all my suc- 
cesses and failures. 
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BREWSTER HALL. 


INGRAHAM CHAPEL. 


Calendar 1915-1916 


1915. 

Wednesday, September 29—Boarding Department opens and school 
begins. 

Thursday, November 25—Thanksgiving. Social in the evening. 

Friday, November 26—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, December 17—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, December 24—Christmas vacation. 

Tuesday, December 28—Winter Term begins. 


1916. 


Friday, January 28—Public Rhetoricals. 

Tuesday, February 22—Farmers’ Day, Washington’s Birthday. 
Friday, February 25—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, March 17—Winter Term ends. 

Friday, March 24—Public Rhetoricals. 

Friday, April 7—Public Rhetoricals. 

| Friday, April 28—Public Rhetoricals. 

Monday, May 1—Founder’s Day. 

Sunday, May 28—Baccalaureate Sermon. 


4 Monday, May 29, at 7:30 p. m.—Exhibition of Primary Grades. 
Tuesday, May 30, at 7:30 p. m.—Exhibition of Grammar Grades. 
‘ Wednesday, May 31, at 10:00 a. m.—Graduating Exercises. 


Wednesday, May 31, at 2:30 p. m.—Exhibition of Musical Depart- 
ment. 


Summer Vacation, June 1 to October 1, 1916. 


The holidays included in the above—Thanksgiving, Christmas 
Eve, Monday, January 3; Farmers’ Day, Easter Monday and Found- 
er’s Day. 


THE SCHOOL IS UNDER THE CARE AND 
SUPERVISION OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS 


FourtH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


Rev. A. F. BEARD, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES: 


Rev. C. J. RYDER, D.D. 
Rev. H. PAUL DOUGLASS, D.D. 


TREASURER: 


IRVING C. GAYLORD, Esa. 
287 FourRTH AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES: 


Rev. GrorceE H. GutTtTerson, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. L. O. Barirp, D.D., 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S BUREAU: 
Mrs. F. W. Witcox, New York Office. 


FIELD MISSIONARY: 


Rev. GEORGE W. Moore, 926 North Addison Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers and Officers 


Academic Department 
T. S. INBORDEN, M.A., Principal. 
BenJ. L. TAYLOR, T'reasurer. 
R. J. Evzy, B.S., 
Science. 

S. A. ALLEN, A. B., 
Latin and English. 
Mrs. S. J. E. INBORDEN, B.L., 
Mathematics. 

Miss ANNA E. Brown, Pd.B., 
History. 

Miss ApA L. Hurtone, A.B., 
Sixth Grade. 

Mrs. S. H. FLETCHER, A.B., 
Fifth Grade. 

Miss PEARL JOHNSON, 
Fourth Grade. 

Miss LUcILE McLENDON, 
Primary Department. 


Jndustrial Department 


JOSEPH FLETCHER, A.B., 
Manual Training. 


E. F. Coutson, B.Agr. 
Agriculture. 
H. G. Forney, B.Agr., 
Farm Manager. 
Mrs. A. L. DAVIs, 

Sewing and Matron of Brewster Hail. 
Mrs. E. S. ROBERTs, 
Laundry and Preceptress of Benedict. 
Miss LAUNARD E. CoBBs, 
Domestic Science. 

Miss MAry V. LITTLE, 
Matron of Dining Hall. 


FMlusic Department 
Miss JUANITA P. BARRY; 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Miss LILLIAN HALL, 
Clerk and Assistant Postmistress. 


Students 


Primary Department 


Pirst Grade 


Ce ees cece c ene recebebepeesses® Bricks, N. 
SD SE EEE TEE Bricks, N. 
NL I RETEST Ee Bricks, N. 
EE ES TE ee ee Bricks, N. 
wh ccc cence sececeseteees Whitakers, N. 
se eect et eesebeeseesees Raleigh, N. 
ES SS OT ERERERECL ER Greensboro, N. 
EE ES I ee Bricks, N. 
EES EEE ESE Eee ee Bricks, N. 
SES STEREO Bricks, N. 
re ct etc c ee eeneesescus Rocky Mount, N. 
EE SSO OTS TE Battleboro, N. 
Second Grade 
ES eS Pe) Whitakers, N. 
EE SS IS Pe Bricks, N. 
etc ccc ecescceewseeree Woodland, N. 
ES STS PET ERE TEST. Ce Enfield, N. 
EL SD RE re Bricks, N. 
re cece ct cececbesucs Greensboro, N. 
re ec eter es bnoceecebebeeeces Bricks, N. 
Third Grade 
i ao so whe wee cect ectivwdewss Wilson, N. 
EEE ESE eee Whitakers, N. 
EE EE Whitakers, N. 
EEE EES eee Enfield, N. 
eke c vec eccccccceeeeeuccebebeeoen Bricks, N. 
ee et tc wee ceeeesddebeusees Enfield, N. 
RE SE ee Enfield, N. 
Neen cet ch cbeeeenwebanen Salisbury, N. 
EES I I re re LaGrange, N. 
EE LES EE Bricks, N. 
EE SS ST NE nS is Plymouth, N. 
Te ee eet ees cuecewenebecescu Enfield, N. 
EE SSE SE Whitakers, N. 
EE EE ee Scotland Neck, N. 
et ccc cee neconewecepeebrs Bricks, N. 
EE EE A eR a Whitakers, N. 
tee wecbevecepebechees Enfield, N. 


(b) means boarder. 
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aaqqanaaaaaana 
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C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C, 
C. 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C. 
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I ED © ig b's uc 6 6 0 vs be 0 00 00 eee ee Bricks, N. C. 
SE. Sac vcccccécsccccigweu eee esses sana aaul Bricks, N. C. 
ID 9 nc nn cc teceedcneeeeneeu bee seen oe Bricks, N. C. 
2 I rr Enfield, N. C. 
ee. SP ETI SOOTY. . coc osc cke baw eaws ene Whitakers, N. C. 
er en Whitakers, N. C. 
, PUAUUO 4 foc aches ws cde cbuseweh couse) Whitakers, N. C. 


Grammar Department 
Fourth Grade 


ee eh CD). oc cc ckewcev se debeaeees el ae Sharpsburg, N. C. 
SU, Rw cewccesececnse vee sun sie 045 ee ae Enfield, N. C. 
Ce, SeenON: (BD)... cccccccvbucsmeeduceeenab Baltimore, Md. 
Bee ee, CTD). . oc cc cccccenseueuenenes sae Rocky Mount, N.C. 
eee, SOE 1D)... cadeccaumewweneess eeu Rocky Mount, N. C. 
OUD og Ck cee ewe ee cs pee pee bese Whitakers, N. C. 
ee ee EDD onc co ccketcescacneee eae Rosemary, N. C. 
Se Seeeeeee CD). cece ccencewn es beeuuneser ue Thelma, N. C. 
ee occ eu eee ceed peewee ee Whitakers, N.C. 
ee We CD) kc cc cece cevceukeduues seu Halifax, N. C. 
er rr ee Wilson, N. C. 
See Se eeee CD). sc ccccccessueuewunsan ease eraa Tillery, N. C. 
RS Pere Hampton, Va. 
| EP Bricks, N. C. 
ee, eee CD) sv ccceccsévcupaeucevese eee Wilson, N. G. 
SFitth Crade 
Se,  SEREEON CD) ic kc caccvenskaaeaeeeseeee Middlesex, N. C. 
ee memes CD)... 0 cee ck cc kweueeees tee East Orange, N. J. 
ey det) Pr ee Norfolk, Va. 
Og nc ccc occ peach eau eews eee Whitakers, N. C. 
SS” rere arr rar eh Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Se OE cee eicceestcccedeeewa lass Wee Enfield, N. C. 
Ce, SEOM® (DB)... cccccccceuweweksuecuaweraene Raleigh, N. C. 
Se I CP gcc coc cvees cede beens sn eune eee Halifax, N. C. 
ee. SERUIIOED Co vec cucveecubewesseese ease Bricks, N. C. 
COPD bk ca cctceees sue bese un esse eee Detroit, Mich. 
ee ene. CD). kw cc nc cece newbeuew eee cbse Raleigh, N. C. 
Se OO, (CDP ii ccc ccd ccd cebu eewesseeree Williamston, N. C. 
ID Wl ik bv ccc ccc cceccnceveuneaeerwesa Gene Portsmouth, Va. 
ee Se TDD... nec tec cv ceu ab ee es eae eee Durham, N. C. 
ES re a Hobgood, N. C. 
Ee PIED... ccecccacivecees MNGi séebe beet Bricks, N.C. 
OP POC T PTET eR Whitakers, N. C. 
eee See OD). .-0c ons 00's ewe caewe 6 bene see Weldon, N. C. 


(b) means boarder. 
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Martin, Ever Beulah (b) 


Moye, Mattie Lee (b) 
Murrain, George 
Murrain, Stanley 
Rhodes, Tiney (b) 
Sloan, John (b) 
Williams, Richard (b). 
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Aurelian Springs, N. 
Greenville, N. 
Whitakers, N. 
Whitakers, N. 


eeesee0ee@eeneete@#eenteeeeeetge#ettkee####e*e# *# 
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2QQQR2 0 


eeeeewteteensneenvrteeeteen#eee#eeee#s#se#ee#e#e# 


TN ects seseresesseebebescsess Bricks, N. C. 
EE I rr reer Bricks, N. C. 
tcc c ccc ec ee ces eeeubbuneds oe Raleigh, N. C. 
IE ES ree Rocky Mount, N.C. 
EEE SEE ee Bricks, N. C. 
EEE SECRET ETC Ce Portsmouth, Va. 
ee ccc tees bees bebe eee ee enens Wilson, N.C. 


Bond, Matthew 
Bowen, William (b) 
Bullock, William (b) 
Devereaux, Marion 
Dixon, James (b) 
Edwards, Jolly (b) 
Elliott, Arthur (b) 
Exum, Lugenia (b) 
Fisher, Estelle (b) 
Ford, Raymond 
Hall, Benjamin (b) 
Harris, Gertrude (b) 
Hart, Maggie | 
Haugabook, Dewey (b) 
Hawkins, Martha (b) 
‘Haywood, Charles (b) 
Hicks, Harold (b) 
Hines, George (b) 
Hunter, Morris 
Martin, Viola (b) 
McKinney, Patience (b) 
McLin, Royal (b) 
McWilliams, James 
Mial, Emma (b) 
Mitchell, Florence (b) 
Parker, Thelma (b) 
Phillips, Ellen (b) 
Phillips, Flora 


Preyer er re ES Enfield, N. C. 
Williamston, N. C. 
rere ere ee Durham, N. C. 
abies checespececwseuee Whitakers, N. C. 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Whitakers, N. C. 
Strieby, N.C. 
SOP rr Enfield, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Whitakers, N. C. 
Rieésc cc chetda csc eee Albany, Ga. 
pcan s enn anda oes Macon, N. C. 
bia wets 000% 0666.5 «en aes Raleigh, N. C. 
ike .0:0,0 6.66.0 0e ae a ae Detroit, Mich. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
babs abs od anwar Enfield, N. C. 
ews do 00 00eunee eek ees Weldon, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
pawns 004 06¥aes 6a Enfield, N. C. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Weldon, N. C. 
Plymouth, N. C. 
Asheboro, N. C. 
Bricks, N.C. 
Parmele, N. C. 


e*eeeeeereeeee#ee”ersrkee#e#e#eeeeee#ee#s 

e*eeee#ne7#eoenv#e#ee eeeseeee#e#ee#ee#e#s#s#e#e## 
eeee@ee#ererereeer#reerseeerk#te#ee#ee#eee#e####e#e#e#e# 

*e@ee @#eee7nee#eee#reerte*eeerk#n8fteeeee#ee#ee#es 


ee @@eerserereetereesese*ee#Hete#ee#ee#e#ee#e#e#e 
eeeeoeeeneteenetseeeseeenee#eeeeeeeeeenseseeees 
*eeeeees3sreer#eseeeee#eee#e*#eeee##e#se8ee 
*eeeeneene90eeteesteeeeseneeee#eeeeee#eee#ee#*e#ees 
See eeooaeoe Ceoeesevwee se eananeaes2ese&eee sd 


(b) means boarder. 
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ne, Use CD)... oct ccenceeweeens wane Tarboro, N.C. 
ee 1)... 5.0.0.6 00 + 0 eee eee een eae St. Albans, Vt. 
ee RO CD), wor ancsaneupandbasn coaueuns Washington, D.C. 
Saunders, Myrtle (b)............. aes a aac ae a High Point, N. C. 
EES er re Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Er 7 ... Raleigh, N. C. 
CS ee re Scotland Neck, N. C. 
| Ee TOP TP PTET Whitakers, N. C. 
ee: PERS CD)... wcccct ccuenubessec cee Enfield, N. C. 
2 ES |) rr rreer Elm City, N. C. 
High School Department 
Sebenth Grade 
en, MeOOMOP £2)... . occ o0 ce cobb es 6 hee ee Clinton, N. C. 
es Eee CD. ow oc cece cakabeeeee sae clase eee Enfield, N. C. 
en SORE... 6 0'e 6 0 'e 0 beau ee eee Enfield, N. C. 
rn Crees CD)... ccc cecessweekueeusse ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
rn CD. od cenccesbdweneeuess 1 Amherst, Mass. 
A Gt) eee eee es ee Durham, N.C. 
a EWE COD. cc cesescesspueueeuene sce Gatesville, N. C. 
S, SEMOOR CD). ccc ccccvecvecwsgateteceduesves tt Moncure, N. C. 
ee, SOUP CD). wc ccc cca ctubneecsuse eee Salisbury, N.C. 
Pe Ee CO). cg cccce cee ce eukebasassn ee Scotland Neck, N.C. 
pen. 30 TORUIO CD) . ccc cc ccuvuvenweeeaueds scene Weldon, N. C. 
ee SOE (1)... oc voc vccnacueenesses beeen aeeel Raleigh, N. C. 
rn Os (CD). wc ccccceteneebews seeks enero Lindsays, Va. 
I OEE ccccccecusceceeceuaacesées sane saan Bricks, N. C. 
RE) Pn rrere Littleton, N. C. 
ee, BEMPTIOOLIO CD). os eccccdeeuness wens banne ee Richmond, Va. 
ne Crees €O)..corccccccsbenbeeuseeenee ssa Richmond, Va. 
TB ee ee Dunbar, S. C. 
ee, DEOreem CD)... ccccessneweeeweseeanereal Burlington, N. C. 
eens CD). cccucceveeuedeanteeeaa ee Raleigh, N. C. 
rn” Seere CD). wc cucccsnceunemereenavenes Winston-Salem, N. C. 
eee: Comrree CD)... oc ccc cavetveeenesieen bse Weldon, N. C. 
rn Seem BMWEneP.... cc ccsbeeeuesebeuebuecen. Whitakers, N. C. 
Cighth Grade 
po ae) ee re Weldon, N.C. 
eg, ere Durham, N. C. 
en OM Cis. ccc cccnceuwes see eu eeenwae Wadesboro, N. C. 
Se POG CD) ow wi ccccc ckekeewuuebeeens ens eee Norfolk, Va. 
Se: AOE CD) 6 oc cde cccesweeewbeseweus wat enn Whitakers, N. C. 
Se, URE ED) . . co cccccceeeb ewes sedenee ee scees Nashville, N. C. 
ee eG FO)... .:.. oes ou seu wew we ieeeseenaeae East Orange, N. J. 


(b) means boarder. 
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ee ccc cc cc asccoeebeut Washington, N. C. 
ccc ec ccncecsoveeaneeeeess Hobgood, N. C. 
SE OEE CCT Norfolk, Va. 
EE Ee er Aurelian Springs, N. C. 
IESE IEP CLE Rocky Mount, N. C 
SS Rougemont, N. C 
ee tcc c ce cer cceeeesebewen Washington, N. C 
I SSE EEE EE TEE Rocky Mount, N. C. 
ee tcc c cree ccecceuwebbbecces Bricks, N. C. 
EE ED ee ee Rocky Mount, N. C 
ne tcc esecsedbebepeswes Selma, N. C 
EES SIS EEE EE Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
Walls, James (b})........ i hah 0 oe ead e es we Charlotte, N. C 
Te ee tec eee seetecuseueees Goldsboro, N. C 
EE IE East Orange, N. J 


ES EE ree Dudley, N.C. 
ee ct eke ec eebereeaseewese Seaboard, N. C. 
EE EE Whitakers, N. C. 
ete cceeceunbeebeees Charlotte, N. C. 
EE EES er ere Bricks, N. C. 
tt ec cece wt eeseewwerese Moncure, N. C. 
CS EE ee re Pe Warsaw, N. C. 
DE ii es Portsmouth, Va. 
ck ce kee ccc cece nee seeeneheaues Vaughan, N.C. 
SEI PS OP te Bricks, N. C. 
Ne tt ccc ce seceseoeeeedebecs Weldon, N. C. 
SEPT ETE TT Nashville, N. C. 
Sr Raymond City, W. Va. 

Centh Grade 
Err en Ringwood, N. C. 
tcc ccc edecetebavebevens Raleigh, N. C. 
NS SS IEEE CT Bricks, N. C. 
wk ee use cs pu cubeien Whitakers, N. C. 
cate cen eevesonswebeeews Charlotte, N. C. 
EE en rN oe Whitakers, N. C. 
SE Portsmouth, Va. 
ee ct cece ceeccens Aurelian Springs, N. C. 
ett eee cccccceuceewene Rougemont, N. C. 
EE Rocky Mount, N. C. 
once e coeceeccesewhubes eu Raleigh, N. C. 
EE SLE OY Rocky Mount, N. C. 
ct ececbcvesensdupecs Glen Cove, N. Y. 


‘(b) means boarder. 
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Eleventh Grade 


Se, ee (CD). os ccenscccveuwaseesuece uae Weldon, N. C. 
Fe rere er rr Bricks, N. C. 
CS ve ccaccecewoeessescahnaueus secu ee Enfield, N. C. 
EE GS Sr rere Greensboro, N. C. 
See, SmremeOmmer (BD)... .. sci ac cue ssebecces eases ae Troy, N.C. 
: EE G8) a EI Se Salisbury, N. C. 
; Meee Ditounigh (B). ... 0.5 0iccccocceccece eee Strieby, N.C. 
NG (BD oo ees cnecccvecepeuuens sce uae Charlotte, N. C. 
Eg SPE eR Nashville, N. C. 
ee mie (0)... . cok va vccs Cue ekebesi ceo Salisbury, N. C. 
; mee: © aries Ch) i... cc lsc cucuncaceesceuee Roanoke, Va. 
3 Twelfth Grade 
SE, SURO. cn ccc scccesccceteuweess «see Bricks, N. C. 
 EADUEMD: occ cn ccccccce de beck eesewneeee Bricks, N. ©. 
rr Bricks, N. C. 
eS CODD. s,s cocecceccess 660 6a heb say Wilmington, N. C. 
Se ee Tarboro, N. C. 
ee Se CODD ko dc ccces veccmeue peek eee Washington, N.C. 
pe as (CD)... kok oc vies ccceewen bee ewes eee Wilson, N. C. 
EG) ae errr ee Rosemary, N. C. 
CE OER CDP so oc cc cree scseéccubadescuauee Wake Forest, N. C. 
Te rer éadpacs ceeuce Jersey City, N. J. 
Right School 

CE rrr Bricks, N. C. 
‘ ee LAE ioc c ck cick ccccaguuwee cesses Bricks, N. C. 
rn GL (CO)... cctcnceces cewbene ses es eee Dudley, N. C. 
peer ees CD). ccc vcevcceceuceeus te ueun eee Sharon, S. C. 
EO CU) coc ccncgecccesdeubeee sauna Capertown, W. Va. 
SE) rer rrr Winona, W. Va. 
SE NE nc hk ccc cece dwcesebeuweesee bee Bricks, N. C. 
SUCCESS occ cc ceceesncectumeseu sus cee ee Bricks, N. C. 
Ce SEE CBD) eect evccectecsewnsucesd0en Portsmouth, Va. 
EE) eer rere Rr Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Et) errr errs or Rosemary, N. C. 
Se I CD) oc tice creccestcvewsas eepebaueeee Ashboro, N. C. 

ES errr rn Elm City, N. C. ‘ 
i Merreee CU)... de cveecseces euuewces ae Whitakers, N. C. 
rarer Rr Rougemont, N. C. 
. SO CP vcs cc ccsccecesnudaessseseueeu Durham, N. C. 
Se mene CD)... i ccc ccccscuuuseeneus au Rocky Mount, N.C. 
EL) er eR Scotland Neck, N.C. 
ee, CIO CD). occ cc ccccncckweeebas 6 aeeeeeee Raleigh, N. C. 


(b) means boarder. 
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EPUIUE TEMGEROWE TDD)... cess rc vcccscesnvccncscesecs Enfield, N. C. 
UII. WEEIE® CED). ccc ccc ccc ccccccceccceevccoons Enfield, N. C. , ‘ 
EE ESTE eee ee Bricks, N. C. 
EE re Durham, N. C. 
ct tcc cece eececeseeebaeep en Durham, N. C. : 
RE cheek ccc c ccc ces nc scene peenaseeees Bricks, N. C. 
SS SST CET Raleigh, N. C. 
I EE EDD, , ccc cree cccneecees Rocky Mount, N. C. 
i ccc ccc ccc cec esi tebeseneees Dallas, N. C. 
EE re re ne Bricks, N. C. 
EN OTC TT ee Oe ee Bricks, N. C. 
er Littleton, N. C. 
EE SIP re Boston, Mass. 
a ai won cess eppp vices ebnaeewn Sanford, N. C. 
SE ee Enfield, N. C. 
cece cece taseeue eae wane Durham, N. C. 
rer rr Ahoskie, N. C. 
ES SET Re eS Norfolk, Va. 
ccc ec ncessewtusbewse seen Nashville, N. C. 
HMusic Department 
Bond, Olive Jones, Margaret 
Broadnax, Bessie Martin, Lillian 
Carlyle, Irene Pittman, Viola 
Hawkins, Martha Powers, Martha. 
Inborden, Dorothy Redrick, James. 
Summary a @ 
HicH ScHoot— | Males. Females. Totals. 4 
rere ve 2 8 10 
os ks oe ce ekes veenen 6 5 11 : 
ec etc c cc censseuesewt 1 12 13 ' ' 
Bing ccs ccccnsesccusece 6 7 13 
nc eke cece whecceusch 8 13 21 
ES ER 16 8 24—92 
GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT— 
ces cece cccccescovevec 22 24 46 
es.  ... oon cauecaaecas 13 12 25 
eee 8 8 16—87 
5 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT— 
EE eS 


seeeeenseeeeeeeeeene@e#e#seseeeeees 
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Males. Females. Totals. 


Pe PEED .. og occ ccccceucewneu veces 1 9 10 
ecb cou ais ese eR 129 141 270 
Ce os ond ies ne ee ea 1 3) 10 
ee N.S cae ea ae 128 132 260 
TE oe oe Soe ae ee 85 93 178 

Classification 
z | wa 
< 2 34 
7: a 3 Sg 
Department ® od e | eel! s eas 
g on siee12i ao | SA 
c 5 S 3 So | on) & ) 5 | $e 
= om m = QA |Add! «< — 3 tae 

I 2 8 7 2 8 yy NR, (retake Siete OES 

SS ae 6 5 9 1 5 3) Sener J------|----==]=----- 

Citic. oc eeaewn 1 12 9 1 12  omieae riemre ts | 5, eescaadlmani 

6 7 11 1 7 7 a Rae | Mina ee 

ek . 13 19 1 13 13 Maar Saas ie 

SS aan 16 8; 2i 1 S 8 Te mags aes J-----+ 

as... 22| 24! 36 2! 24/| 24 Oy Pees HERE — 

Rs . mi Mi Mia Si Bincacsieaa | itenr aes 

EE aa 7 8 12 1 8 mead epee Pinaceae Seon 

Sean en 17 7 4 io | Penne Sears eR Re | FES Jae 

SE ea nocccen 2 5 Sa: mn ABUT: Sia jee Ramee oe 

ee 7] OL Mh BE aS ee 

Night School_.-.........-- Oi 6 Mie “i Bis Lauging rs 
ee 128| 132] 178] 10] 98] 115] 55 | oe ea foo 


States Represented: 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

Counties represented: Alamance, Anson, Beaufort, Chatham, Dup- 
lin, Durham, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Gaston, Guilford, Halifax, John- 
ston, Lee, Lenoir, Martin, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, Nash, New 
Hanover, Northampton, Pitt, Randolph, Rowan, Sampson, Wake, War- 
ren, Washington, Wayne, Wilson. 


Cora Lizzie Black (Grant), teacher 
Olivia Johns (Rice) 
John Robinson Stitt, teacher 


Alumni 
CLass 1902. 


District of Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, 


Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Jamestown, R. I. 
Whitakers, N. C. 


JOSEPH KrAssBEy Brick AGRICULTURAL, 


CLAss 1904. 
James C. Ausby, deceased. 


Hattie L. Green, teacher, Gloucester High School....Cappahosic, Va. 


Joseph J. Hill, deceased. 


Ciass 1905. 
_ Annias S. Croom, pastor Baptist Church............. Salisbury, N. C. 
Ciass 1907. 
George Bullock, Manual Training Teacher............ Durham, N. C. 
CS ESTE TP Whitakers, N. C. 
Paul Johns, teacher, Gregory High School......... Wilmington, N. C. 
ETT Sparrows Point, Md. 
Ciass 1908. 
ES SEE CTE Enfield, N. C. 
ES SEIN) gw ccc ccc ese ccseseeeccesens Chicago, III. 
Cxiass 1909. 


Benjamin F. Bullock, Agriculture Teacher, Moorehouse College, 
| Atlanta, Ga. 


ee ec ccc ccc csceeseeebebece New Bern, N. C. 
Elisha Greene, deceased. | 

Jennie C. Hopkins, trained nurse................... New York City 
Nathaniel H. Lee. 

Ciass 1910. 

Ch, cece neces cess eeeeses Battleboro, N. C. 
Charles Battle, Manual Training Teacher............ Tougaloo, Miss. 
EE rar re Salisbury, N. C. 
John D. Fields, Principal Kinston Normal School..... Kinston, N. C. 
re COMED). occ cc ccccccncceseseveses New Bern, N. C. 
Joseph P. Harrison, student Howard University...Washington, D. C. 
eS rr rr Whitakers, N. C. 


Joseph Saunders, teacher of Manual Training, Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex. 
Crass 1911. 


Susan Adams, Domestic Science teacher, Lincoln Institute, 
, Jefferson City, Mo. 
sot h eee ese sees eae eueks Kinston, N. C. 
Caleb Richmond, student Howard University...... Washington, D.C. 
Lucy Richmond, Supervisor of Negro Schools, Pitt County, 
Greenville, N. C. 


ee ee 
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Crass 1912. 


Lillian Hall, Assistant Postmaster and Clerk, Jos. K. Brick School, 
Bricks, N. C. 


I err i ee Suffolk, Va. 
Pearl Johnson, teacher Jos. K. Brick School............ Bricks, N. C. 
cee Seems CELOWIS).. .. sos 0 cedeuuabess ssc Durham, N. C. 
Crass 1913. 
Lula R. Bullock, student Fisk University........... Nashville, Tenn. 
Joseph M. Bullock, Manual Training teacher........ Charlotte, N. C. 
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Course of Study 


(For details, consult the Manual of Study prepared by the American Missionary 
Association. ) 


Primary Department 
FIRST YEAR. 


Reading—Riverside Primer and First Reader. 

Number Work. 

Language—Reproduction of stories; picture study; nature study; 
correcting common mistakes. 

Spelling—Oral and written; spelling of words of the reading 
lesson. 

Hygiene—Speyer School Curriculum, p. 31. 

Music, Bible, Writing, Drawing. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book II; stories from Grimm (5c.) ; 
Jack and the Beanstalk (5c.). 

Number Work—First Journeys in Numberland (Scott, Foreman 
and Co.). | 

Language—Short sentences copied and written from dictation; 
reproduction of stories. 

Spelling—Oral and written spelling of words of the reading lesson. 

Hygiene—Speyer Curriculum, p. 36. 

Music, Bible, Picture Study, Nature Study. 

Writing—Palmer System, Book II. 

Drawing, History. 

Sewing—Cord and raffia work; sewing canvas with worsted. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book III; supplementary work. 
Arithmetic—Wentworth-Smith, Book I, pp. 1-172. 
Language—Reproduction of stories; correcting common mistakes; 
picture study; nature study. 
Spelling—Oral and written; spelling of words of the reading 
lessons. 
Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 
Hygiene—Speyer Curriculum, p. 26. 
History—Baldwin, Old Stories of the East; Sheldon, Old Testament 
Bible Stories; Old Greek Stories. ~~ 
Music, Bible, Drawing. 
Writing—Palmer System, Book III. 
Sewing—Canvas with worsted; reed and raffia work; elementary 
stitches. 
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Grammar Department 


FOURTH YEAR. 
First Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book IV; supplementary work. 
Lessons on Manners—Dewey. 

Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book IV. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book I. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing and Sewing. 
Writing—Palmer System, Book IV. 


Second Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book IV; supplementary work. 
Lessons on Manners—Dewey. 

Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, Book IV. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book I. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Music, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing, Hygiene and 


Sewing. 


Writing—Palmer System, Book IV. 


Third Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book IV; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Books for City Schools, Book IV. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book I. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Music, Nature Study, Picture Study, Hygiene, Bible, 


Drawing and Sewing. 


Writing—Palmer System, Book IV. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
First Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book V. 

Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 5. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Music, Picture Study, Nature Study, Bible, Drawing, 


Hygiene. 


Cooking and Sewing for girls. 
Woodworking for boys. 
Writing—Palmer System, Book V. 
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Second Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book V; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 5. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

History, Music, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing, Hygiene. | 
Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
Cooking and Sewing for girls. 

Woodworking for boys. 

Writing—Palmer System, Book V. 


Third Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book V; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 5. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, First Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Music, Picture Study, Bible, Nature Study. 
Cooking and Sewing for girls. 

Woodworking for boys. 

Writing—Palmer System, Book V. 


SIXTH YEAR. 
First Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book VI; supplementary work. 
Lessons on Morals—Dewey. 

Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 6. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, Second Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing and Nature 


Study. 


Writing—Palmer System, Book VI. 
Cooking, Sewing and Woodworking. 


Second Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book VI; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 6. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—tTarr and McMurry, Second Book. 

Grammar—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing and Nature Study, 
Writing—Palmer System, Book VI. 
Cooking, Sewing and Woodworking. 
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Third Term. 


Reading—Riverside Reader, Book VI; supplementary work. 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 6. 
Arithmetic—Milne’s Progressive, Book II. 

Geography—Tarr and McMurry, Second Book. 

Language—Guide Book to English, Book I (Gilbert and Harris). 
History, Hygiene, Picture Study, Bible, Drawing and Nature Study. 
Writing—Palmer System, Book VI. 

Cooking and Sewing. 

Woodworking. 


High School Department 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
English (8)— 
Reading—Jones, No. 7. 
Literature—Selections. 
Grammar and Composition—Mother Tongue (Arnold and Kit- 
tredge). 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 7. 
United States History (3)—Mace’s School History of United States. 
Arithmetic (5)—Milne’s Progressive Arithmetic lcs came 
Commercial Geography (2)—Tarr and McMurry. 
Agriculture (3)— 
Physiology (2)—(Jewett) The Body and its Defenses. 
For Boys: (a) Agricultural—Field and Laboratory practice (5); 
Farm Mechanics (5); Mechanical Drawing (1). 
For Girls: (b) Home Economics—Sewing (4); Cooking and 
Household Practice (3); Drawing and Design (4); Agricultural, 
Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 


EIGHTH YEAR. 
English (8)— 
Reading—Jones, No. 8. 
Literature—Selections. 
Grammar and Composition—Mother Tongue (Arnold and Kit- 
tredge). 
Spelling—Graded Spelling Book for City Schools, No. 8. 
Arithmetic (5)—Milne’s Progressive Arithmetic. 
United States History—% year (5), Mace’s Completed. 
Biblical History—% year (Intermediate Series), International 
Graded Sunday School Lessons. 
Civics—l4 year (5), Dunn, The Community and the Citizen. 
‘Physical Science (3). 
Drawing and Design (1). 
Agriculture (2). 


Serste eS Tae 
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For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (5); 
Farm Mechanics (5); Mechanical Drawing (1). 

For Girls—(b) Home Economics—Sewing (4); Cooking and 
Household Practice (3); Drawing and Design (1); Agricultural, 
Field and Laboratory Practice (1). 


NINTH YEAR. 


English (5)—Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 

Algebra (5)—Stone-Millis Text. 

Biology (5)—Hunter, Essentials of Biology. 

Latin (5)—First book finished, one book of Caesar. 

Sewing, Cooking, and Housekeeping for girls, and Agriculture and 
Shopwork for boys. 

TENTH YEAR. 

English (5)— 

Algebra (5)—Half year. Stone-Millis completed. 

Secondary Arithmetic (5)—Half year. 

Biblical History (5)—Half year. 

Ancient History—Half year. Myers’ History of Ancient Times (5). 

Latin (5)—Three Books of Cesar, one Oration of Cicero. Prose 
composition based on Latin read, to occupy one recitation period 
per week. 

Sewing, Cooking, and Home Economics, for girls. Shop Work 
for boys. 

ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Geometry (5)—Throughout the year. Text—Wentworth & Smith. 

Mediaeval and Modern History (4)—Myers. 

Physics (5)—Throughout year. Milliken and Gale, with Labora- 
tory Manual. 

Latin (5)—Cicero’s Orations completed; one book of Virgil. 

English Literature (5)—Text, Halleck. 

Sewing and Cooking for girls. Shop Work for boys. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 

English (5). 

United History and Civics (5)—Half year. 

Text: History, James and Sanford, American History. Civics, 
Garner. 

Economics (5)—Half year. Ely and Wicker, Elementary Princi- 
ples of Economics. 
Chemistry (5). 
Latin (5)—Virgil, six books. 
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Agricultural Course 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


English—Reading and Literature (3); Grammar and Composition 
(2); Spelling (1); Writing (1). 

Arithmetic (5). 

United States History (3). 

Commercial Geography (3). 

Agriculture (2). 

Physiology (2). 

One of the following elective groups:: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Field (4), and Laboratory Practice 
(1); Farm Mechanics (4); Mechanical Drawing (1). . 
For Girls—(b) Home Economics—Sewing (4); Cooking and 
Household Practice (3); Drawing and Design (1). 
Agriculturai—Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


English—Reading and Literature (3); Composition and Grammar 
(2); Spelling (1); Writing (1). 

Arithmetic (5). 

United States History and Civics (5)—%% year. 

Biblical History (5)—\% year. 

Physical Science (3). 

Agriculture (2), and one of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (5); 
Farm Mechanics (4); Mechanical Drawing (1). 

For Girls—(b) Home Economics—Sewing (4); Cooking and 
Household Practice (3); Drawing and Design and Home Mechan- 
ics (1). 

Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 


NINTH YEAR, 


English—Literature, Grammar and Composition (5). 

Algebra (5). 

Agricultural Botany (3). 

Elementary Chemistry (2). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Agriculture (2); Field (6), and 
Laboratory (2); Exercises and Practice; Mechanics (2). (b) Me- 
chanical—Shop Work (9); Mechanical Drawing (1); Agriculture 
(2). 

For Girls—(c) Home Economics—Dressmaking (4); Cooking 
and Food Study (4); Housekeeping; Sanitation; Laundry Work (1); 
Drawing and Design (1); and Agricultural—Field and Laboratory 
Exercises and Practice (2). 
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TENTH YEAR. 

English (4). 

Algebra—'% year. 

Secondary Arithmetic (5)—% year. 

Ancient History—% year. 

Biblical History (5)—\% year. 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Agriculture (2); Chemistry (2); 
Field (4); Laboratory Exercises and Practice (2); Mechanics 
(2). (b) Mechanical—Specialized Shop Practice (9), and Mechani- 
cal Drawing (1). Agricultural—Field and Laboratory Practice (2). 

For Girls—(c) House Economics—Household Art and Millinery 
(4); Hygiene (2); Cooking and Dietetics (3); Home Management: 
Plans, Marketing and Accounting (1); Drawing and Design (1), and 
Agricultural: Field and Laboratory Practice; Horticulture and Poul- 
try Raising (1). 

ELEVENTH YEAR. 

Geometry (5). 

Mediaeval and Modern History (5). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Farm Management (5); Remuner- 
ated Supervision or Specialized Practice in Agriculture (15). (b) 
Mechanical—Physics (4); Remunerated Supervision or Specialized 
Practice in Mechanics (15). 

For Girls—(c) Home Economics—Child Study (4); Home Nursing 
(1); Remunerated Supervision or Specialized Practice in Home 
Economics (15). 

‘TWELFTH YEAR. 

English (5). 

Economics (5). 

United States History and Civics (5). 

One of the following elective groups: 

For Boys—(a) Agricultural—Remunerated Supervision or Special- 
ized Practice in Agriculture (15); or (b) Mechanical—Remunerated 
Supervision or Specialized Shop Practice in Mechanics (15). 

For Girls—(c) Home Economics—Remunerated Supervision or 
Specialized Practice in Household Economics (15). 
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Ceacher Training Course 


This is to say that this school will offer at the opening of 
the next school year, September 29th, a two-year Teacher- 
training Course to graduates of high schools who are looking 
forward to technical teacher training. 

Imparting information of intellectual, moral and physical 
phenomena to others effectively is an art. The object of this 
course is to perfect this art. Children are the exponents of 
their teachers, and it is important that teachers not only get 
the knowledge themselves, but they must learn the art of im- 
parting this knowledge to others so that it dominates their life, 
thoughts and character for the highest good of the commun- 
ity. There is no higher calling than the profession of 
teaching. 

If you are thinking of entering this profession the Brick 
School can help you. 

Courses marked I, to be elected by prospective elementary 
grade teachers. | 

Courses marked II, to be elected by prospective teachers of 
household arts or supervisors of same. 

Courses marked III, to be elected by prospective teachers 
of industrial arts or supervisors of same. 

Unmarked course prescribed for all students. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Eas, 5 6b 6 6 00 + 060 eee en (3) (Batt oki ctw knew een (3) 
(Narration and description.) (Narration and description.) 

cet ee eee se wae (3) RUS ik hen howe ehh 60d (3) 
General Biology, especially in its physiological aspects. 

Principles of Teaching.......... (3) Principles of Teaching.......... (3) 
(Thorndike. ) (Thorndike. ) 

I. Elementary School Subjects.... (3) Elementary School Subjects...... (3) 


(Reviews, or, if necessary, new methods of attack upon certain subjects of the 
curriculum; notably, arithmetic, geography, and an initial attempt to sense neces- 
sary material and treatment of teaching English literature and language; the use of 
phonetics in the elementary school; nature study and school games, the latter pre- 
sumably new subjects; observation of the teaching of all subjects.) 


*Nots. Number of units credit; also number of hours per week in all cases 
except subdivisions of Household and Industrial Arts, which should have the num- 
ber of hours stated in connection with each. 
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OR 
Re EE PO gk cw te ec ce ee (3) EE (3) 
Technology of cooking........ 1 Technology of cooking........ 1 
Elementary food preparation... 2 Elementary food preparation ... 2 
RE SE Eee 1 pS a ae 1 
Elementary dressmaking ...... 2 Elementary dressmaking ...... 2 

OR 
Be OE, PO onc ccc ce oe (3) pe (3) 
Technology of woodwork....... 1 Technology of woodwork....... 1 
Elementary shop work........ 2 Elementary shop work........ 2 


(Designed to give such training in the technical processes of elementary wood- 
working as is necessary for those preparing to become teachers of woodworking in 
elementary schools or to enter the woodworking trades.) 


rr tt oe 1 IS 2 
EE ee 2 PE Se ee 2 
EE ES EE (1) pS (1) 
(Personal and public with especial (With especial reference to schools.) 
reference to urban and rural condi- 
tions. ) 
EEE ES Ee (1) NN ee cic ke tees (1) 


(Teaching of rote songs, singing games, motion songs, development of rhythm, 
training of voices, eye and ear training, methods to use in teaching music reading; 
part singing; written dictation; securing proper material; planning work; illus- 
trations and observations. ) 

Vegetable and Home Gardening.. (1) Vegetable and Home Gardening... (1) 

(Planning, planting, cultivating, controlling of insect enemies and plant diseases ; 
methods of propagation; best varieties for certain seasons; fall and winter gardens; 
cold frames and hot +beds ; floral planting around school and home; the window box; 
plants suited to indoors; bulb culture; varieties suited to seasons; alternation neces- 
sary to secure constant bloom.) 


SECOND YEAR. 
EINES EE ES (3) ER EE a (3) 


(History of English literature, taught by reading of illustrative material—from 
Beowulf onward.) 


EEE ES FS ra (3) a kn eee (3) 
(History of Western Europe.) (History of Western Europe.) 
EE Eee (3) EES Ear (3) 
(Kirkpatrick. ) (Kirkpatrick. ) 
OR 
II and III. Chemistry. EE (3) 


(Organic and household chemistry and chemistry with reference to agriculture 
and the industries. ) 


I. Methods of Teaching in the Ele- Methods of Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School ........... (3) mentary School ........... (3) 
(The teaching of arithmetic, English literature and language, history, cooking 
and sewing, handiwork for primary grades, picture study, geography, spelling, na- 
ture study.) 


OR 
Er (3) EE ee (3) 
Experimental cookery ........ 2 Experimental cookery ........ 2 
Home and table service........ 1 Home and table service....... 1 
Millinery and dressmaking..... 2 Millinery and dressmaking..... 2 
House structure and furnishing. 1 House structure and furnishing 1 


OR 


POT el Re 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE HALL. 


a 
ai ce eee 
teeta 


STEAM LAUNDRY. 
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pe eames AVES goo ccc ee eee (3) Fuuetrial A000 6 <i k bivices cee (3) 
Practical gardening .......... 2 Practical gardening .......... 2 
een OMG ebrudé.. . 2... 2 sae. 1, Birdand insect life, with refer- 

ence to economic relations... % 

Domestic animals ............ 1 Domestic animale .. 2.6. ccviers 1 
Advanced shop work.......... 2 Advanced shop work.......... 2 
Elementary Education .......... (2) Elementary Education .......... (2) 


(During such portion of the first half year as is advisable, students in all courses 
will meet together to discuss the general principles of teaching in the elementary 
school; such as the responsibility of the teacher outside of instruction; teaching 
children to study; lesson plans; class and individual instruction; economy of time; 
quantity and quality of work to be accomplished; place of the teacher in the rural 
schools; and possible community activity. 

It will then be divided into three sections. Section I for those who are to teach 
elementary grades; Section II for those who are to teach the household arts, and 
Section III for those who are to teach the industrial arts. 

SECTION I: Method of treating a country schoolhouse, its grounds and its interior; 
program making; story telling in the primary grades with adaptations and material 
suitable for older children; development of rural school library; grading and classi- 
fication; overcoming special difficulties in attendance; differentiation of courses and 
methods for upper elementary grades; making and utilization of material for devices, 
illustration, and similar problems. 

SECTION II: Necessary steps in introducing cooking and sewing in elementary 
grades; study of the environment; selection and following out of a course of study, 
adapting it to the agricultural interests and financial status of the community; cor- 
relation with other subjects; need of acquaintance with homes, necessary equipment; 
selection of text-books; familiarity with reference books and with such sources of 
free material as State and Government publications, etc., possibilities of inspiration, 
relations with teachers of the elementary grades; possibilities with limited equip- 
ment in school rooms or nearby kitchen; utilization of lunch period for lessons; 
possibilities of cooking one or two dishes for the school lunch; work with mothers or 
young women’s classes, involving fundamental principles of human nutrition and 
their application; the energy value of food; the chemistry and physiology of diges- 
tion; the nutritive properties of food; the making of dietaries; adapting diet to dis- 
orders of nutrition; legislation designed to regulate food values. Sewing possible in 
rural schools; necessary equipment; hand sewing; the making of such garments as 
circumstances permit; individual needs, especially mending, patching and empha- 
sizing proper standards of clothing; supervision of girls’ industries, and similar 
problems. 

SecTion III: The initial steps in the way of studying the community, selecting 
and carrying out a course of study, etc., are rather similar to those fundamentally 
involved in Section II. After that, the place of the industrial arts in elementary 
schools; the extent to which development of skill should be expected; relation to 
other elementary school subjects; methods of study and presentation; use of the en- 
vironment, of pictures and of books in the study; amount, kind and cost of equip- 
ment needed; transition from industrial arts to vocational industrial studies in the 
upper grammar grades; the codperation of the school and the farm; practical possi- 
bilities of influencing community by individual supervision of crop rotation and 
diversification; local contests and codperation in farming; the social aspect and 
economics of agriculture. ) 


Pe TOMOMIME occ ccc cc eenes (3) Practice TORGRING. .é cs kes cveuwen (3) 
(One-half a school day for ten weeks, to be done at such time as it can be ar- 


ranged; work of the whole class to be spread as equally as possible over the school 
year. 


DE ages 6 o> covet ee aca cent oe ee po eee eee rr ree (1) 

(One lesson weekly, continuing the technical work of the first year, and giving 
copious practice in the selection and use of material suited to elementary grade 
work; simple church music and chorus work for adult and young people, the latter 
with view to community needs.) 


eA Rene Vaal S98 NA Ne NT EE tai te TIE Hatt 


har 4: Pe 
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Buildings 


Exima Harz. This will be known as our administration 
or class-room building. It has recently been reconstructed 
at a cost of $15,000. The building is one of the best in the 
State. It is three stories high and has nineteen rooms. In 
it will be located all the. class rooms for Agriculture, Aca- 
demic and Domestic Arts. The school library, postoffice and 
executive offices of the school are also located in this building. 
This building and Ingraham Chapel are both heated by steam, 
with the steam plant located in the basement of Ingraham 
Chapel. The building is of solid brick construction with 
graystone trimmings and covered with asbestos shingles. 


Brewster Harr. This hall is three stories high. It has 
thirty-six sleeping rooms, two bath rooms with three bath 
tubs and lavatories, a study room and two linen rooms. The 
building is heated with hot air and furnished with hot and 
cold water. The rooms are large and airy; ventilation and 
drainage good. The hall is also provided against fire. 


Brarp Hatz. This is a dormitory for boys. It is very 
similar to Brewster Hall, though larger. It is a three-story 
building, built of brick and stone with granite trimmings. 
In the entire building there are fifty rooms—forty-one sleep- 
ing rooms, bath rooms and linen closets. 

Manvat Trainine Suop. This Building stands near Elma 
Hall, just north of Ingraham Chapel. It has four large 
rooms, two on the first floor for forging and machinery work, 
two on the second floor for woodwork and mechanical draw- 
ing. It is our aim to have this department well furnished 
with tools and machinery for the work which has to be done 
in the shop. All this is in keeping with the high purpose 
of the school to make our young people more efficient in their 
work. 

Domestic Science Hatz. This hall is a two-story struc- 
ture for the boarding and domestic science department of the 


Norr.—We wish to call your attention to the various cuts throughout this cata- 
logue, illustrating the various buildings, Clubs, Classes and Farm Stock. 
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school. On the first floor are the dining room, two kitchens 
and dish room. One of the kitchens is for general use and 
the other kitchen for class and demonstration work. The 
second floor is provided with rooms for several teachers and 
about sixteen girls. It is also provided with bath rooms and 
private dining room. | 


Benepict Hatz. This hall stands across the campus oppo- 
site Beard Hall and is very similar to Beard Hall in construc- 
tion. There are three entrances from the outside. It has 
two stairways extending from the first floor to the attic. It 
is the girls’ dormitory and is provided with bath rooms, sit- 
ting rooms, linen rooms, and a number of the lady teachers 
live in this hall. 


STEAM Launpry. This building stands near the girls’ 
dormitory and the Domestic Science Hall. Here all the wash- 
ing of the school is done. It is provided with stationary 
tubs, a steam engine and boiler, two steam washers, an ex- 
tractor, a mangle, and other necessities for an up-to-date 
laundry. 

InegRAHAM CHAPEL. This hall is situated between Elma 
Hall and the Manual Training Shop. It is a beautiful build- 
ing with a seating capacity of about a thousand people. It 
has a large auditorium, a balcony, and five rooms separated 
by rolling partitions. These rooms can be opened and 
thrown into the main auditorium. It is heated with steam. 


Tracuers’ Homes. Fronting the school chapel and in line 
with Beard Hall and Brewster Hall are located the homes of 
the teachers. These cottages, four in number and one in pro- 
cess of construction, are built at a cost of twelve or fifteen 
hundred dollars each. They all front the main street leading 
from the public road to the school campus. Lach is provided 
with a large yard and a space of several hundred feet square 
for gardens. Trees and shrubbery have been planted and the 
yards properly graded and drained. We hope soon to have 
a cement walk leading from these cottages to the school 
buildings. 
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North of the campus are located the cottage of the Farm 
Manager, the school Dairy, the Store House for farm tools 
and machinery, the Corn Crib and School Barn. The 
school has eleven head of farm mules and six horses, thirty 
head of cattle and thirty head of hogs. These constitute a 
vital part of the farm equipment. The farm itself is com- 
posed of 1,12914 acres of land. ‘There are eight tenant cot- 
tages on the farm, with a family in each one There were 
grown on the entire farm last year, one hundred bales of cot- 
ton, four thousand bushels of peanuts, corn and all sorts of 
vegetables. ‘The farm and garden departments are not con- 
ducted as experiments, but as matters of school utility. They 
afford most practical lessons in farm and garden management. 
At the same time they give poor students an opportunity to 
meet their board account. 


Healthfulness 


We attribute the good health of the place to the following 
causes: good water, pine trees about us, cleanliness of the 
yards and buildings, and to the fact that no accumulations of 
dirth and filth are allowed to collect in the ditches. The 
ditches are kept open and the swamps are kept cleared so that 
the sun can reach the earth. 


Rhetorical THork 


Original compositions, declamations, recitations and pa- 
pers on current events are required Friday as class rhetoricals. 
Every student above the sixth grade is required to appear 
once during the year in public rhetoricals. Composition 
work in connection with the grammar is also taught in the 
various grades. 


Vocal Music 


The text-book used in music is the National Course, by 
Mason. We begin with the melody songs by note, draw the 
staff, learn the names of the lines and spaces by number, and 
sing by number easy intervals. This is continued in the 
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third grade, where the names of lines and spaces by the letter 
and eye are learned. Singing by syllables easy intervals in 
key of “‘C.” Also melodies in the key of “C.” Learning 
names of common technical syllables. Different note values 
and time values. Beating 4-4, 3-4, and 2-4 time. This work 
is reviewed briefly in the fourth grade and fifth grade. Sing- 
ing one-part melodies in the keys of “C,” “F,’ and “G.” 
(Second reader to page 50.) The work thus far is reviewed 
in the sixth and seventh grades, and more advanced work is 
taken up. The chromatic scales are learned, and melodies 
in the three keys are taken up. 

Beyond the seventh grade the third book is taken up and 
more difficult music learned. 

Our idea is to give students a rudimentary knowledge of 
music, so that they may be helpful and useful in the communi- 
ties where they may live. 

Great emphasis is placed on thoroughness of all subjects 
taught in these grades. We aim at Quality, rather than 
Quantity. Those who complete the course in a satisfactory 
manner will be admitted to the High School Department. 
Students who have completed in other schools a course of 
study equivalent to the above, and who bring letters of satis- 
factory recommendation, will also be admitted to the High 
School Department. 

Agriculture 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


The Affairs of Agriculture (Follow topics in Mann, Beginning in 
Agriculture, pr.).—Agronomy; study of the major field crops of the 
South; corn, the small grains, cotton (Duggar, Agriculture for 
Southern Schools, secs. 22-25). The plant and its growth (Duggar, 
secs. 1-8); the soil and its cultivation (Duggar, secs. 9-14); animal 
industry; study of horses and cattle (Duggar, secs. 51-54); fertiliza- 
tion and fertilizers (Duggar, secs. 15-20); review of major field 
crops, with reference to spring cultivation; laboratory and field 
exercises. Follow exercises in the text-book, supplemented from 
the following: Crosby, Plant Production; Davis, Rural School Agri- 
culture; Jackson and Dougherty, Agriculture Through the Labora- 
tory and School Garden, and Bulletins of the Experiment Stations 
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of the respective States. Keep laboratory and field work in closest 
- relation with the necessary work of the school farm. 

Three 30-minute recitations per week; five 45-minute labora- 
tory and field exercises per week throughout school year. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Agronomy.—Rotation of crops (Duggar, sec. 21). The minor field 
crops of the South, the legumes and forage crops (Duggar, secs. 
26-30). Forestry (Duggar, secs. 35-36). Animal industry; sheep 
and swine (Duggar, secs. 55-56). Feeding and rations (Duggar, secs. 
59-60). Dairying (Duggar, secs. 61-62). Poultry raising (Duggar, 
secs. 57-58). Horticulture; vegetables and fruit raising (Duggar, 
secs. 32 and 37). Review of field crops from standpoint of spring 
cultivation. Diseases of plants (Duggar, secs. 38-43). Insects (Dug- 
gar, secs. 44-50). The flower garden and home grounds (Duggar, 
secs, 32-34). 

Laboratory and field exercises. (See directions under Seventh 
Year.) 

Two 30-minute recitation periods per week; five 45-minute 
laboratory and field exercises per week throughout school year. 


NINTH YEAR. 


General Agriculture as an art with an economic motive. The pos- 
sible improvement of plants and animals with reference to the use- 
fulness and value of their products. 

Agronomy.—How the plant lives and propagates itself. Processes 
whereby materials are taken from the soil and air and transformed 
into food and other valuable products. Dependence of animal life 
on plants. 

Methods of Propagation.—Propagation of field crops. Seeds; select- 
ing and testing. Handling and buying seed. 

The Soil.—Origin and composition; water, drainage and irrigation. 
Soil; air; humus; bacteria. 

Fertility and Fertilizers.—Loss and restoration of plant food in 
soil. Chemical elements, their natural occurrence in soils, and 
natural and artificial supply and means of restoration. Complete 
fertilizers, determining, purchasing, and mixing. Manure and green 
manna. 

Intensive Study of Three Major Field Crops, e. g., corn, cotton, and 
potatoes, or one grain or the grasses. History, value, climate limita- 
tions, culture, harvesting and use of product. 

Animal Industry.—Farm animals and their products; effect on 
farm methods and human labor. 

Horses: Types and breeds; care and training. 

Cattle: Types and breeds; the herd. Cattle products, beef 
and milk; handling and use of milk. 
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Text.—Warren, Elements of Agriculture with collateral reading 
(see references after each chapter). The topics are to be redis- 
tributed to correlate and synchronize with different phases of nec- 
essary farm work. 

, Laboratory and Field Exercises.—Follow the order and time of 
practical farm activities, using exercises and problems book and 
- supplementing from other authorities. At least one-half of the time 

will be given to practicums, developing judgment and skill. 
Four 40-minute recitation periods per week; eight 45-minute 
laboratory and field exercises per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR, 


General Preliminary Consideration.—The farm as the unit in 
agriculture. Relative value and importance of its various products. 

Agronomy.—Systems of cropping, rotation and diversification; 
cover crops and green manures. 

Horticulture.—Intensive study of the garden and orchard. Plant 
propagation with reference to horticulture. Setting trees, tillage 
and culture. The farm and home garden; significance of birds and 
insects; enemies of plants. Spraying and other methods of com- 
bating this. 

Forestry.—Significance and method; wood as a farm crop. The 
ornamental garden; minor field crops. 

Animal Industry.—Feeds and feeding; food elements and mate- 
rials; digestibility of feeding; standards; balanced rations. 

Swine, sheep and poultry: Types and breed; care and prod- 
| ucts. 
, Dairying continued. 

Field and Laboratory Exercises.—(See directions under Ninth 
Year. ) Ae 

Text.—Warren, Principles of Agriculture, with collateral reading. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Farm Management.—Farming as a source of income. Opportuni- 
ties and character of farming in various sections. 

The selection and purchase of a farm. Titles and legal consid- 
erations. Tenures. 

Planning a farm; location of fields, roads, buildings, etc. 

Systems of cropping; specialized production. 

Equipment: Proportion of capital to be invested in various de- 
partments; essentials and non-essentials. 
Labor and its management. 
Marketing. 3 
Records and accounts; farm bookkeeping; inventories. 
Coédperation and community factors in success. 
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Teacher’s Text.—Warren and Livermore, Laboratory Exercises in 
Farm Management. 
Five 45-minute recitations or exercises per week throughout 


school year. 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH YEARS. 


Remunerated Work of a Supervisory or Responsible Character.—In 
connection with the necessary work of the institution, academic 
credit for one unit will be given for work in any of the following or 
similar lines on conditions defined on page 23: Charge of one or more 
field crops, garden, or orchard, or school grounds, or stock, or poul- 
try; dairy work; care of fences, roads, bridges; work as assistant in 
laboratory and field; teaching agriculture in lower grades; inde- 
pendent farming on small scale. 

Equivalent of fifteen 45-minute periods. 


Biblical History 
EIGHTH YEAR. 


Biblical History Taught Biographically.—The course will cover 
the chief characters of the Old and New Testamerts and the life 
of Christ. 

Text-books.—Leaders of Israel, Parts I and II; Leaders of the 
New Testament, Parts I and II, in Pilgrim Graded Lessons; Inter- 
mediate Series (Pilgrim Press, Boston); and Gates, Life of Christ. 

Two 30-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


The intensive study of Hebrew history, especially from the twelfth 
to the fifth centuries, will come in its chronological order, after the 
study of the ancient world is begun. It will be pursued with the 
same accuracy and definiteness as the study of the other nations, the 
immediate aim being intelligence. The spiritual message will be 
most emphatic if the facts are clearly presented and allowed to speak 
for themselves. 

Text-book.—Kent, Historical Bible, Founders and Leaders of Is- 
rael, and Kings and Prophets of the United Kingdom. 

Five 45-minute periods per week—one-half year. 


Chemistry 


NINTH YEAR. 


The principal elements and their compounds, with reference to 
their importance in agriculture and the home-making arts; chemical 
terms and formulas. 

During the second half-year the course will divide into an elemen- 
tary treatment of the chemistry of soils and fertilizers, and an 
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introductory view of plant life for boys, and of chemistry as in- 
volved in the household processes for girls, including such topics 
as combustion; water, cleaning, bleaching; acids, bases, and salts; 
cooking; food constituents and adulterations; plant life; digestion; 
lighting, heating and plumbing. 

Text-books.—Snyder, Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life (pp. 
1-154) ; Dodd, Chemistry of the Household. 

' ‘Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Agricultural Chemistry.—Constituents of plant life; chemistry of 
growth; composition of fodder, cereals, roots, tubers, and fruits; 
chemistry of fermentation and digestion; applications, and nutrition 
and feeding of animals and man. 

Text-book.—Snyder, Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life (pp. 
154-398). 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


Cooking and Household Practice 
SEVENTH YEAR. . 


Equipment and care of the kitchen, sink, garbage, closets, tables; 
study of various kinds of stoves and ranges; the comparative value 
of fuels; weights and measures; cereals, potatoes, fresh and dried 
fruits, eggs, milk, quick breads, flour pastes (Williams and Fisher, 
chs. i-iv); vegetables (pp. 235-248); beverages (pp. 308-314); simple 
meat dishes (pp. 144-192); simple desserts (pp. 263-276). Planning, 
cooking, and serving a simple breakfast. 

Three 45-minute periods per week. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Care of table linen and dishes; laying table for different 
meals; waiting, clearing table and washing dishes; temperature 
and time of cooking; providing materials for meals, calculating cost, 
preparing menus. General principles involved and the making of 
yeast bread, white and brown; rolls, muffins, coffee, spice and rasin 
bread; soup making, with and without meats; purees from beans, 
peas, and other vegetables, with and without meat; stews, hashes, 
and minces; simple meat dishes; simple desserts; chicken, cleaning 
and cooking in various ways; bacon, boiled and fried; beverages; 
cooking for infants; desirable and undesirable food for infants; the 
comparative values of mother’s milk and cow’s milk; modified, pas- 
teurized and sterilized milk; care and choice of bottles; dangers 
from milk. Planning and serving simple lunches and dinners. 

Housekeeping.—Care of the house and its furnishings; practical 
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work in cleaning floors, windows, woodwork; care of bedrooms, 
dining room and living rooms, bathroom and kitchen; care of silver 
and other metals; renovation of household furnishings. 
Three 45-minute periods per week. 

Text.—Williams and Fisher, Elements of the Theory and Practice 
of Cookery. 

References.—Wilson, Handbook of Domestic Science and the House- 
hold Arts; the Profession of Home-making; Holt, Care and Feeding 


of the Child. 
NINTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Study of food combinations; different applications of 
heat to foodstuffs; cooking and typical foods, representing proteids, 
fats and carbohydrates; preservation of food by sterilization; other 
methods of preservation, wholesome and unwholesome; canning 
fruits and vegetables of the season; serving, continued; adaptability 
of different materials; breads, cakes, vegetables, sauces, croquettes; 
utilizing left-overs; principles and methods of freezing ices and ice 
creams. Planning and serving a simple dinner. 

Food Study.—Nutrition, digestibility, cost, place in diet; chemical 
changes in cooking; sources and preparation of various articles of 
food found in the markets. Animal foods, meat, fish; animal prod- 
ucts, milk, butter, cheese, eggs; vegetable tuods, roots, tubers, green 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, legumes, cereals. Qualitative tests as to 
food constituents; composition, cost, and nutritive value. Processes 
of manufacturing cereals, flours, sugars, cheese, spices, tea, coffee, 
cocoa. Methods of preparation of foods for commercial purposes, 
drying, salting, smoking, use of antiseptics and preservatives, re- 
frigeration. 

Five 45-minute periods per week. 

Laundry Work.—Water, kinds, treatment of hard water; soaps, 
alkalis; blueing; starches; bleaching agents, preparation, use, ex- 
planation and demonstration; sorting clothes; removal of stains; 
preservation of color in fabrics; irons ; laundry utensils, including 
machinery; practical work in washing, ironing and folding bed, 
table and body linen; flannels; cotton materials; lingerie and tail- 
ored shirtwaists; neckwear; dresses; renovating, cleaning and press- 
ing cloth suits, silk waists, ribbons, laces. 

Two 45-minute periods per week. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—The use of sugar as a preservative; selection and prep- 
aration of fruits and jars for jelly and jam; making jelly and jam 
according to season; pastry; pies and tarts; salads, meats, fish, 
vegetables, fruits, desserts, cakes, cookies. Practice in preparing 
and serving meal combinations, within a given time, for a pre- 
scribed number of people, at a certain cost. Serving, continued; 
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cookery for children and invalids, refreshing drinks, liquids, soft 
solids, arranging tray; combinations of food for diseases requiring 
dietetic treatment. 

Dietetic Review of food constituents and their functions and ap- 
plication in nutrition; physiology of digestion; experiments in 
salivary, pancreatic and gastric digestion; assimilation of the di- 
gested products; excretion of waste products; study of dietary 
standards; dietaries; selection of food for persons of various ages 
and occupations; computation of dietaries of equai nutritive value, 
but at widely varying prices, for individuals or groups. 

Three 45-minute periods per week. 

Home Management.—Site, plans and structure; building materials; 
sanitary standards; inspection of illustrative buildings when possi- 
ble; house furnishing, heating, plumbing, ventilation, lighting, 
water supply, disposal of waste (Hough and Sedgewick, Elements 
of Hygiene and Sanitation, chs. xxix-xxx). House decoration; pur- 
pose of decoration; floors and walls, treatment; color; coverings, 
adaptation to size; lighting and means. Furniture, kind suited to 
home and means; styles; amount necessary and useful. Curtains, 
draperies, considering locality and seasonal variations. Ornaments 
and pictures, general principles which should govern their distri- 
bution, with special reference to local use and abuse of these prin- 
ciples (Daniels, Furnishing a Modest Home). House cleaning; 
elimination of household pests (Wilson). Household and personal 
accounts (Haskins, How to Keep Household Accounts). Marketing; 
theoretical instruction; visits to markets when possible to see de- 
monstrations in meat-cutting, judging of fish and poultry, vegetables; 
dry groceries, instruction in purchasing wholesale and retail. Each 
student should be provided with a note book wherein all the enumer- 
ated steps are taken theoretically, with the help of catalogues, from 
drawing the plans to entirely furnishing and decorating a home, 
within a given cost. 

Two 45-minute periods per week. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Responsibility under supervision both for planning, 
management and practice, involving a review of the first two years’ 
work; practice in cooking and serving meals; cooking in large 
quantities; selling the product; may be offered in the following lines 
as the facilities of the school permit: 

Institutional Cooking.—Work as matron’s assistants, planning, 
cooking and serving for large numbers in school boarding depart- 
ments or noon lunch rooms. 

Dormitory or laundry supervision. 

Group housekeeping, in model homes. 

Laboratory assistants, with practice in teaching Domestic Science. 
Fifteen 45-minute periods per week. 
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Home Nursing.—Sick rooms and furnishings; ventilation; simple 
ailments; symptoms of disease; care of the patient, adults, children, 
infants; making and changing bed; lifting and handling patient; 
baths and bathing; giving of medicine; purgatives, enemas, douches, 
poultices, fermentations; precautions and preventions; contagious 
diseases; poisons and antidotes; foreign bodies in eye, ear, nose and 
throat; disinfectants; emergencies. 

One 45-minute period per week. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Cooking.—Work of the preceding year continued; arranging daily 
bill of fare throughout the year, six persons of various occupations 
at a prescribed cost. Banquet to director of department and other 
guests. 


Drawing and Design 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


Study of plant, flower and print forms, rendering in outline and 
mass with pencil and ink-wash. Study of values. Still-life drawing. 

Decorative composition from natural forms and objects. 

Constructive drawing; instruments and conventions; geometric 
problems; working plans; a simple alphabet. 

Design; exercises in balance, rhythm and harmony, with given 
spaces, units and arrangements, allowing slight modification by the 
pupil. 7 

Applied design; use of decorative composition, alphabet, etc., in 
making note book covers or posters. 

One 45-minute period per week throughout the school year. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Continue the study of natural form and still-life and decorative 
composition. Use of water colors and crayon. 

Constructive drawing; making working drawings of simple ob- 
JUCIS. 

Designs; exercises in balance, rhythm and harmony. Development 
of harmonious color schemes from nature. Study and modification 
of plans for furniture and cabinet work. 

Applied design. Surface decoration in color of objects designed. 

One 45-minute period throughout school year. 


NINTH YEAR, 


Continue study of natural forms and still-life, and decorative com- 
position. Add landscape and animal! studies. 

Constructive drawing; continue making plans, sections. Study of 
architects’ drawings of water, heating and sewerage systems of a 
modern house. 
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Design; exercises in balance, rhythm and harmony continued. 
Applied design; embroidery and decorative needlework patterns. 
One 45-minute period throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Continue picture and decorative renderings; all mediums. 

Continue constructive drawing; planning and working drawings 
of simple house. ; 

Design; furniture and architectural details; surface patterns as 
involved in carpets and wall papers. 

One 45-minute period throughout school year. 

References.—Art Education Course (Prang Education Co., 3-book 
series), Advanced Book, Art Education Course for High School 
(Prang Educational Co.). Applied Arts, Drawing Books VII and 
VIII (Atkinson, Mantzner and Grover). 


HMechanics 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


Woodworking.—Use and care of hand tools. Fundamental pro- 
cesses taught by progressive exercises. 

Making wooden parts of farm tools and implements, racks and 
receptacles for produce, stakes and markers for experimental plots, 
racks and apparatus for agricultural laboratory, simple objects of 
domestic use of house furnishing. 

Three 45-minute periods per week throughout the school year. 

Ironworking.—Use and care of blacksmith’s tools and shop. Drill- 
ing and bending. Use of dies, punches, screw plates and taps. Forge 
practice; progressive exercises. Sharpening tools. 

Making and repairing iron parts of farm tools and implements, 
hinges and fastenings for barn doors and gates. 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Woodworking.—Construction of gates, doors, fences, bridges, poul- 
try houses and other small farm buildings and accessories; study of 
structural principles and approved models; repair of implements 
and vehicles. 

Two 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 

Bricklaying and Concrete Work.—Simple piers and foundations; 
use of concrete in farm construction. 

Ironworking.—Forge practice continued; ironing and repairing 
wheelbarrows and carts; theory of horseshoeing, with observation; 
cutting and fitting water pipes and fixtures. 
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Harness Repairing.—Simple tools and processes. 

Three 45-minute periods per week throughout school year, 
divided between ironworking, bricklaying and concrete work 
and harness repairs. 

NINTH YEAR. 


Agricultural Group. 


Carpentry.—Construction of farm buildings; framing and details 


for simple work; study of plans. 
Three 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR, 


Agricultural Group. 


Machine Study.—Care and operation, taking down and assembling 
farm machinery, power machinery; study of steam or gasoline en- 
gine; adjustment of pulleys, belts, shafting, etc. 

Water, drainage, and sewerage; disposal system for rural con- 
ditions. 

NINTH YEAR. 


Mechanical Group. 


Carpentry and Bricklaying.—Construction of farm houses and 
buildings; cutting and framing; roof construction; framing of 
rafters and gutters; setting door and window frames; weather- 
_ boarding; shingling; laying floors; ceiling and wainscoting. Foun- 
dations, flues, and chimneys. 

Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting.—Making wood and iron parts 
of machines and vehicles from drawings and patterns; repairing and 
assembling; wheel repairs and tire-setting; horseshoeing. 

Machine Study and Farm Engineering.—Care and adjustment of 
pumps and water heating systems. Taking down and assembling, 
care and operation of farm machinery. Sawmill work. Drainage 
systems and disposal of sewerage. 

Nine 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


TENTH YEAR. 
Mechanical Group. 


Carpentry.—Interior details and finish; stairways; porches, laying 
finish floors; fitting and hanging windows and doors; putting in 
hardware, wood finishes, cabinet work and built-in furniture. 

Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting.—Continue making parts and 
repairs; building of wheelbarrows, carts and light wagons; painting 
and finishing. 

Machine Study and Farm Engineering.—Power as applied to farm 
machinery and processes. Study and operation of steam and gaso- 
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line engines. Installation of machinery and adjustment of pulleys, 
belts, and shafting. 
Twelve 45-minute periods per week throughout school year. 


Mechanical Drawing 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


Use of drawing board, T-square and triangle. Drawing lines and 
simple constructions. Principles of working drawings; conventions. 
Free-hand working drawings from objects. Making working draw- 
ings of shop projects to scale. Two views. A simple alphabet. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Making working drawings of shop projects throughout the year. 
Simple joints and structural details. Design; individual modifica- 
tion of model plans within limits set by instructor. Principles of 
simplicity; structural sincerity; proportion and refinement of line. 

Geometric problems; constructive drawing based on mensuration; 
problems in arithmetic. 

NINTH YEAR. 


Theory of orthographic projection; exercises, sections and inter- 
sections of solids. 

The pupil will elect further work in harmony with his mechanical 
specialization, as follows: 

Carpentry.—Architectural drawing; free-hand and mechanical per- 
spective. Design and working drawings for simple buildings. 

Blacksmithing, Wheelwrighting, and Machine Study.—Develop- 
ment of surfaces. Drawing patterns and machine parts. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Carpentry.—Design, working plans, specifications and details for 
simple rural home and farm buildings. Estimates, contracts, and 
building laws. 

Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting.—Continue pattern drawing. 
Complete working plans and details for simple vehicles. 

Machine Study and Farm Engineering.—Continue drawing of ma- 
_ @hine and engine parts. Design and working drawings for rural 
water system and farm shop with power transmission. Plotting 
surveys, terrace and drainage systems. 


Home Economics. 


Household Mechanics.—Use of simple tools necessary in minor 
household repairs. Lessons in mending locks and latches; hanging 
doors; setting glass; mixing and applying paints; renewing pump 
faucet valves; furniture cleaning and refinishing; chair caning; up- 


ant 
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holstery; cobbling, with view to preventing the deterioration and 
waste of household material and making the family independent 
of the paid mechanic in such matters. 


ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH YEABS, 


Competent students will be assigned to the industries which they 
have specialized for responsible and suitable work, such as carpentry, 
cabinet making, repair of school furniture, shop supervision, care 
of water, heat, and plumbing, running engines and machinery; farm 
repairs; blacksmithing, etc. 


Physical Science 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


The course consists of a series of concrete studies of applications 
of physical law, with very simple generalizations and a few calcula- 
tions. To quicken curiosity, aid observation and analysis, and give 
experience in manipulation, is the object of the course, rather than 
to understand the formulas and mathematics of physics. It should 
be closely related to practical farm work and shop exercises. Noth- 
ing should be studied which cannot be examined locally in actual 
use (including a study of draft of vehicles). 

The pendulum, machines, the pulley, lever, wheel and axle, includ- 
ing plane, screw and wedge; efficiency vs. friction in vehicles, wash- 
ing machine and food grinder, lathe and farm machine; the foun- 
tain, the hydraulic press; atmospheric pressure, suction and force 
pumps; water systems; heating, stove, furnace, hot water and steam; 
ventilating systems; steam and gas engines; spectacles and the 
camera; electric bells and the telephone. 

Study of materials; characteristics of wood and iron. 


Sewing 
SECOND YEAR. 


Cord and raffia work; knotting, braiding; chainwork; weaving 
over reed. 
Sewing; canvas, with worsted. (Worsted, needles, thimbles. ) 
Two 20-minute periods per week. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Simple basketry; reed and raffia. 
Sewing; canvas, with worsted. Elementary stitches (basting run- 
ning stitch). (Ginghams; cotton, No. 40; needles, No. 7.) 
One 30-minute period per week. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


Overhanding, hemming, gathering, sewing on buttons, patching, 
buttonhole stitch. 
Workbag, apron, doll’s clothes. 
One 30-minute period per week. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Buttonholes, mending, stocking darning, cutting and making un- 
dergarments (preferably children’s, on account of the size). Rudi- 
mentary instruction in the use of the sewing machine, when it is 
advisable for the pupil. 

One 60-minute period per week. 


SIXTH YEAR. 


Estimating quantity of material; sewing on buttons, hooks and 
eyes; mending, stocking darning; use of patterns; cutting and mak- 
ing neck-wear and undergarments (full size); instruction in the 
use of the sewing machine. 

One 60-minute period per week. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Planning of material, color schemes and cost; care of clothing, 
brushes, hangers, drawers, closet; cutting and making of under- 
garments and children’s dresses; lengthening and repairing dresses; 
instruction in the use of sewing machine attachments. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Cutting and making garments (by bought patterns); unlined cot- 
ton shirtwaists, children’s dresses and undergarments; simple em- 
broidery, white applied on white; fancy aprons; neck-wear; instruc- 
tion in the use and choice of material, with reference to cost and 
needs; planning how to spend a prescribed sum most advantageously 
in buying a summer wardrobe for a girl of fifteen years. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Selection and use of materials; cutting, basting, stitching under- 
wear and plain shirtwaists, cotton skirts and dresses; making over 
dresses; hand and machine sewing; study of color and design; appli- 
cation of simple embroidery stitches to household and personal 
linen; planning how to spend a certain sum most advantageously 
in buying a winter wardrobe for a girl of sixteen years. Each stu- 
dent shall make for herself one set of underwear and one shirtwaist. 
Four 45-minute periods per week. 
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TENTH YEAR. 


Sewing and Dressmaking.—Choice of materials; cutting, hanging, 
facing, trimming skirts, with understanding of the principles in- 
volved in changing fashions and designs; making tailored and 
lingerie shirtwaists; cutting, fitting and trimming cotton dresses; 
talks on form, line and proportion, in relation to drafting and trim- 
ming; renovating materials; planning a wardrobe for a girl of 
sixteen years; study of color and design; application to household 
and personal use. 

Each student shall make for herself a tailored skirt and a wash 
dress. 

Millinery.—Talks on color, materials, and textiles; making buck- 
ram frames; wiring, binding, folds, facings, tucks, puffed edges, 
drapery, bows of all kinds, steaming and mirroring velvet; hemming 
and steaming crepe; making wire hats from measurements, bonnets; 
retrimming and making hats from old materials. 

Four 45-minute periods per week. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Sewing and Dressmaking.—Specialized sewing according to the 
demands of the school; dressmaking for teachers and pupils, etc., 
with practice in the teaching of sewing in the grades five or twelve; 
trade in dressmaking; study of fabrics; drafting skirts, waists, 
sleeves, etc., from measurement. 

Each student shall make for herself a tailored suit of either 
linen or wool. 

Millinery.—Talks on color, form and line; study of the manufac- 
ture of silk and other materials; toque and turban trimming; chil- 
dren’s hats; retrimming and renovating materials; making mourn- 
ing hats; draping veils; copying and designing. 

Fifteen 45-minute periods per week. 

Each student shall have the privilege of trimming hats to order, 
under supervision, one-half the remuneration to go to the student, 
the other to the school. 

Reference.—Amy Reeve, Practical Home Millinery. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Specialized sewing of the eleventh grade continued. Work in 
dressmaking, involving drafting, cutting, fitting, pressing garments 
of all kinds; drafting coats of different styles, having various kinds 
of collars and pockets. Planning wardrobe for (a) child of four 
years; (b) child of ten years. 

Each student shall make her graduation dress. 

Fifteen 45-minute periods per week. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND NorRMAL ScHOOL 


Miscellaneous 
@rganisation 
Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal 
School was organized in 1895 by the American Missionary 
Association. 
Location 


The school is situated on the east side of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the principal railroad between New York and Florida. 
It is three miles south of Enfield, and twenty-two miles south 
of Weldon. From a geological point of view the location is 
full of interest. The soil is composed of alternate layers of 
sand, clay and gravel. below this we find marl in abund- 
ance. ‘The section was doubtless washed by the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Fossils of submarine animals may also be 
found. Huge boulders are left here and there to remind us 
that some powerful force has been at work. Vegetation is 
luxuriant. Almost every tree and plant in this zone may be 
found here. 

Historically considered, no section of the State has more 
interest than the three counties, Edgecombe, Nash and Hali- 
fax, which join our school farm. It was the seat of the aris- 
tocracy of the State. The community is proud of its sires 
and their deeds. 

The climate is mild, the water is excellent, and all the sur- 
roundings are healthful and good. Fishing Creek, which is 
a navigable stream, affords an excellent opportunity to stu- 
dents and teachers alike who have time and taste for fishing. 
It winds around our farm for nearly two miles. Students 
who are seeking a quiet retreat for study can find no better 
location in the State than the Brick School. 


Aim 

The aim of the school is to teach young people to respect 
themselves and to respect others, to form true ideas and cor- 
rect habits of life; to give them that mental discipline which, 
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when combined with the industrial, will fit them to fill, with 
honor and proficiency, the practical and responsible places in 
the homes and in the various communities where they may 
live. There was a time when the Negro did practically no 


thinking for himself. 
Membership 


For membership in this school all applicants must have a 
good moral standing. Those from abroad should bring letters 
of satisfactory recommendation. 

Day students and boarders are under the same general reg- 
ulations of the school. All students should be present at the 
beginning of the school year and remain the entire school ses- 
sion, if possible. 

For a student to retain his place in his class all lessons lost 
for any reason must be made up. Those who do not make up 
lost lessons will not be allowed to take the term examinations, 
and hence will not be promoted. Students absenting them- 
selves from examinations will be required to take such exami- 
nations before being promoted, and a charge of twenty-five 
cents will be made for the same. 

Students from abroad are advised not to travel on the Sab- 
bath. Those who intend to leave school during the session 
should notify the Principal. 

Students are required to attend the industrial classes with 
the same regularity as they do their other classes. They must 
provide their own books. 

Firearms, snuff, tobacco, intoxicants, and profanity will 
not be allowed on the grounds nor tolerated in any way. Stu- 
dents are not expected to leave the school grounds without an 
excuse from the Principal or the matron of the hall in which 
they live. 

Religious 


Aside from the Christian societies mentioned below, the 
school has preaching once each month. Weekly meetings are 
held every Sunday night, led by one of the teachers. 
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Che Societies 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is conducted en- 
tirely by the young men of the school. They have their meet- 
ing every Sunday morning and their various committees have 
done very much to help the people in the surrounding com- 
munities. 

The Y. W. C. A. is conducted by the young ladies of the 
school. ‘They have their meeting every Sunday afternoon. 

There are five King’s Daughters’ circles, which are con- 
ducted by the lady teachers. They meet at a convenient hour 
during the week. 

The Christian spirit of the entire school is very much 
strengthened by these organizations. 

Sunday School and Sunday evening prayer meetings are 
maintained through the year. The day teachers teach the 
Sunday School classes, and the gentlemen teachers take their 
turn in leading the Sunday evening prayer meetings. 

All students are required to attend the Sunday School and 
the Sunday evening meetings, unless they are excused by the 
matron. 

Those who are not in the boarding department are encour- 
aged to attend similar services at their own churches. 


Rules 


Few rules need be given such as should govern every well- 
ordered home. None will be given that may not be embraced 
in the Golden Rule: ‘Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you.” 

It is expected that these rules include: 

. Neatness of person and dress. 

. Purity of word and of behaviour. 

. Cleanliness of desks, books and rooms. 

. Students defacing the walls or furniture of any of the 
buildings, dormitories, shops or barn, either with knives, nails, 
pencils or crayon, are liable to suspension. 

5. Courteous bearing to teachers and fellow-students. 
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6. Punctuality in every duty. 

7. Earnest devotion to school work. 

8. Quietness in all movements. 

9. Respect for the rights of others in all things. 

10. Obedience to the laws of love and duty. 

Those who enter the school are expected to accept these 
regulations and abide by them at once. ‘Those who can not 
abide by them will not be retained in the school, and they may 
be suspended, as the Principal and teachers think best. 


Dress 


It would be well for all students to provide themselves with 
rubber overshoes and rubber cloaks and coats for rainy 
weather. It is a fact that most of the sickness we have had 
in our school has been on account of the need of comfortable 
clothes to keep the body warm. 

We advise that at commencement all the young ladies wear 
plain white dresses, with a ribbon belt. 

We shall not allow students wpon any occasion to wear silk 
waists, satin warsts, or dress skirts of either’material. Ex- 
pensive or elaborate trimmings of any kind will be forbidden. 
We expect students to be dressed comfortably and modestly. 

It will be well for parents to note carefully these remarks as 
they prepare their daughters for school. 


Literary Societies 


The students have a literary society which meets once every 
two weeks. At each meeting a program is rendered, consist- 
ing of debates, orations, essays, reading, ete. 


€xpenses 
een es, we eamath. . kkk cc ccc usc cccccccece $1.00 
Tuition in Instrumental Music, eight lessons per month....... 2.00 
Tuition and Board, including furnished rooms, heat, light and 
washing per calendar month, payable on the day of entry.... 9.00 
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TEACHERS’ COTTAGE, No. 1. 


TEACHERS’ COTTAGE, No. 2. 
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Medical Fee, which insures the attention of a physician in case 


of sickness, but does not incude medicine and drugs........ $1.00 
Laboratory Fee, for Normal students only, per year........... 1.00 
BUT PD Gb wnco sd cevncecécncestisabentsien te. 25 


The charges for board are $9 per month or $72 for the 
school year. No reductions are made in tuition or board for 
vacations or for temporary absence by the student for a few 
days. Students who know at the beginning of the month that 
they are expecting to be in the boarding department for less 
than a month may pay their board at the rate of 35 cents a 
day. 

Students paymg tution by the week will be charged on the 
basis of $1.20 per month. Those who pay for board by the 
week will also be charged a higher rate than those who register 


for the full month. 


Incidental Fees covering cost of Board and Registration as | 


Gree ee POOP UAE SIUGOMEE... . one kb bcadn es aceeeeuneas on $13.50 
Incidental Fees covering cost of Board and Registration for 
Sub-normals,  & RP rower re FPO ORE Se 12.50 


Students who are admitted to the boarding department and 
day school on the condition of paying a part of their bills in 
work are expected to give satisfaction in their work. If they 
do not give satisfaction in their work, bills will be sent to their 
parents or guardians for an amount to cover the cost of all 
expenses. 

All students are required to pay full board in advance the 
first month, whether they expect to work out a portion of their 
account or not. 

No student should come to the school expecting to pay all or 
a part of his expenses in work without a previous correspond- 
ence with the Principal. 

Students who leave the school during the session, without an 
excuse from the Principal and a statement of their financial 
standing from the school Treasurer, will be considered dis- 
honorably dismissed. 

Remittances in payment of bills should be sent directly to 
the school authorities and not to the pupil. 
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Time lost on account of sickness or bad weather must be 
paid for or made up by those who are given a chance to pay a 
part of their expenses in work. 

Those who are given an opportunity to work out a part of 
their expenses must perform the work assigned to them at 
regular hours. 

No student will be registered in the day school or in the 
boarding department for a shorter period than a month. 
Money will not be refunded to students who leave before the 
first month is up, except in cases of actual sickness. 

Students must furnish their own towels, soap, table napkins, 
window shades and sash curtains. 


General Information 


Books will not be sold on credit. The medical fee of one 
dollar must be paid when the student registers at the Treas- 
urer’s office. All bills are payable stroctly mm advance on the 
first day of each month. When parents and students receive 
statements of their accounts they should comply with the regu- . 
lations and make remittances at once. Remittances in pay- 
ment of bills should be made by postoffice or express money 
order, bank draft, check, or registered letter. Money orders 
and drafts should be made payable to T. S. Inborden, Princi- 
pal, or Benj. L. Taylor, Treasurer. 

All books used in the school may be obtained at the Treas- 
urer’s office for cash. 

All students in the boarding department are expected to 
work one hour each day without remuneration, except the gen- 
eral privileges of the school. 

Boys who wish to pay a part of their expenses in work 
must provide themselves with overalls. 

Students and trunks will be taken to and from the train at 
Enfield the day before the opening and day after the closing 
of each term. The charge for this service is twenty-five cents. 
Baggage without student, or student without baggage, will 
cost fifteen cents. After the day before the opening and the 
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day after the closing of each term, the charge will be fifty 
cents for student and trunk. 

Students wishing letters of honorable dismissal from the 
school should settle all bills before asking for such letters. 

Students who wish to join the work department of the 
school are requested to read carefully what is below under 
“Special Opportunities,” and write to the Principal or Treas- 
urer, stating whether they can comply with those regulations. 

Bricks, the name of the school station, is a regular flag stop 
for trains 33 and 34 of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Those coming to the school should take these trains when it is 
convenient to do so, as it will save expense and time. Those 
who come on these trains should notify the conductor before 
getting to Enfield or Whitakers that they wish to get off at 
Bricks. Passengers should also ask the conductor to have 
their baggage put off at Bricks. Bricks is three miles south 
of Enfield and three miles north of Whitakers. The fare 
from either Whitakers or Enfield to Bricks is ten cents. By 
consulting a time-table of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
passengers will see what connections can be made with the 
trains that stop at Bricks. All money orders should be drawn 
on Bricks. 

Special Opportunities 


_ The school owns a farm of 1,129 acres. Ten or fifteen 
young men, by working on this farm, receive all the privileges 
of the boarding department, including furnished room, heat, 
light, and washing; the advantages of the night school, and 
the opportunity of earning from eight to ten dollars per 
month, to be placed to their board account when they enter the 
day school. 

Work students are required to stay in the work department 
one year from the time of entrance. Such students must be 
over sixteen years old, healthy, and able to do farm work. 
They should come prepared to buy their books. Work stu- 
dents who do not abide by the regulations and who do not give 
satisfaction in their work will not be retained in the school, 
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and on being sent away forfeit their right to their earnings. 
What they earn is not transferable, but must be used to pay 
their board bill while they are in school. No fixed sum is 
guaranteed to students for their labor. Their work is valued 
according to the kind done and the spirit with which it is done. 
All work is instructive and methodical and under the super- 
vision of experienced teachers. 

All girls who make application to enter the work depart- 
ment or wish to work out any part of their expenses, must 
come provided with at least four aprons. 

Boys who enter the work department should have enough 
money to supply themselves with clothes and shoes for a year. 

As a guarantee of good faith, students on filing application 
to enter the work department are required to send sufficient 
money with the application to cover the cost of the following 


items: 
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$6.00 


If the applicant does not come the money will be refunded. 


Co Parents 


Parents are invited to visit the school from time to time 
and note the progress of their children. They should unite 
with the teachers in enforcing prompt and regular attendance, 
in maintaining good order and discipline in the home, class- 
rooms, and on the public highways. They should see that 
their children give a reasonable part of their time to the prep- 
aration of their lessons while at home and under good condi- 
tions. They need quietness, a table, and a light. 

When little troubles happen among children, as they often 
do, they should not be left to them to fight it out on the roads, 
but parents should settle them in an amicable way. 
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Children can not progress in their studies when they are in 
all sorts of society, on the streets and elsewhere, at all hours of 
the night. They can not be advanced with their grades when 
they lose a third or half of the school year. They can not 
afford to lose a single day. 

When you send money to the school, always require your 
children to bring receipts, and keep these receipts; in doing 
so you keep up with your business. Never allow your ac- 
count to run behind. It is easier to pay a small bill than a 
large one. When you can’t possibly meet your obligations, do 
not send word by the children, but come yourself and make 
such arrangements with the school Treasurer as will give 
satisfaction. 

No special dress will be needed for commencement. If 
the parents will write the Principal, he will advise what will 
be needed in the way of wearing apparel. 

Do not keep your children out of school because you can not 
dress them as well as Mr. A. They can be clean and neat 
without finery. Brain does not always accompany fine clothes. 

If you want your children usefully educated, a few things 
are absolutely necessary on your part—an early start, a sacri- 
fice, and a will. 

For further information, write to 
T. S. Insorpen, Principal, or 
Beng. L. Taytor, Treasurer. 


{Principal T. S. Inborden, of the Joseph K. Brick School, at Enfield, North Carolina, has 
directed the school farm of more than a thousand acres fcr some fifteen years. The influence 
of this model farm worked by colored students has spread throughout three counties. Pro- 
fessor Inborden tells this story.] 


N a recent meeting of Negro farmers, investigation was made, and it was found that fifty- 
six per cent. of those present had their own farms and seventy-five per cent. of them 
owned their own teams. These farms have a great many things of value whicli I can; 

not mention. Ona recent visit through Halifax County, I saw great flocks of sheep, geese, 
turkeys, guineas, chickens and many colonies of bees. I saw yards and gardens that would 
take prizes for cleanliness and 
neatness, anywhere. The floors, 
chairs and other furniture were 
as clean as soap and water could 
make them. In many cases, the 
houses had been painted or white- 
washed outside and lathed and 
plastered inside. In some few 
instances, the Negroes are con- 
nected with the central telephone 
exchange; are subscribers to | | 
their church papers, and many of Birthplace of Principal Inborden and Home of his Youth, 
them take several agricultural Loudon County, Virginia. 

papers. They are reading and 

learning to think for themselves, and the result of this is put into their life and work. 

I am speaking particularly with reference to those who own their own farms and homes. 
Share croppers and renters will not take care of other people’s property as they would their 
own. It is not human nature for them to do so. It is the exception when they do, and 
then they must know that they will have an indefinite tenure. - The story of how these 
Negroes got hold of.this land is very interesting. 


¥ 


Here is a man who has two farms of 182 acres. He has a six-room, weather-boarded 
house on each farm, and 
has all the necessary 
farm houses for his stock, 
tools and farm utensils... 
He has on one of the 
farms a store from which 
he furnishes the immediate 
community small supplies. 
He works’ three _ horses, 
and has in his family 
eleven children. His house 


is painted white, with 

green blinds on the win- 

dows, and he has many 

varieties of flowers and 

shrubbery about the yard. 

F One of his sons lives on 

es id one of the farms, and the 


Home of Negro Farmer, Vicinity of J. K. Brick School. father lives on the other 
| Owns 182 Acres. farm, and both are in 


splendid homes. Nothing 
contributes to their citizen- 
ship more than the fact 
that they have good homes. 

Further along the same 
road I met another farmer, 
Mr. Richard Sanders. I 
asked him if he cared if I 
used his name in connec- 
tion with a short article I 
was writing ; he said, ‘‘No, 
use my name if you wish. 
I have a farm of 36 acres, 
bought and paid for by 
the sweat of my own brow 
and I am not ashamed of 
it.” His house was mod- 
ern in every way. It had 
six rooms, was _ painted 
white and had a good wide 
porch and a fence around the yard. There were magnolia trees, crape myrtle and other 
shrubbery in the yard. He has a number of houses for his stock, tools and supplies. 
He has a small store and owns a private schoolhouse for his own children. His crops 
were absolutely clean of weeds and his ditch banks were a model of cleanliness. 


Beg 


Home of Negro Farmer, Vicinity of J. K. Brick School. 
Owns 145 Acres. 


Here is another farm owned by a man who has a six-room, two-story house. This 
farmer has three horses, and 145 acres of land under very fine state of cultivation. He has 
all the necessary outbuildings for his use near the public road for convenience. 


Here is another farm of 45 acres owned by a young man who lives in a six-room house 
which is finished in ‘good style, He owns two horses and has in his family seven children. 
Adjoining this farm is another of 33 acres. This farm was a part of a six-hundred-acre 
tract of land which was formerly owned by this farmer’s master. A few years ago the old 
master died, and because of this colored man’s loyalty to him all these years since freedom, 
he gave him this home and 33 acres. He has built his house similar to the best houses in 
the community and plant- 
ed a fine orchard of apple, [mesee=teve 2 OO a 
peach, pear, fig and plum | 3 — : Te eee 
trees about the place. He 
works two horses and 
has a number of children. 
He lives about four miles 
from town and is counted 
as one of the best citizens 
in the community. 

Several years ago a cer- 
tain tract of land was to 
be sold about seven miles 
away from the town of 
Enfield to a white gentle- 
man with the understand- 
ing that, if again sold, 
certain colored men who - 
wanted land were to be Home of Negro Farmer, Vicinity of J. K. Brick School, N.C. 
given a chance to buy it. Owns 45 Acres. 


Almost the same day one tract of 92 acres was sold to a colored man on four years’ time. 
Before that time was out, the amount of $1,100 was paid, and today, that farmer has made 
improvements, and has one of the best farms in his community. Last year this man paid 
$500 for a pair of mules and he told me recently that he expected to sell this year (1911) 
$1,700 worth of cotton. He has grown on his farm other things besides cotton; such as 
corn, potatoes, peanuts, peas, watermelons and other things. He is also interested in a 
saw-mill. 

Two years ago another man who had been working as a share cropper, bought 80 acres 
of the same tract of land, paying for it $800 cash. He has since made good improvements 
and would not sell it for double what he paid for it. 

In the same community, about fours ago, a 2,000-acre tract was sold to a company of 
Negro farmers. A few months after the land was bought by these men, a lumber company 
ran a log road through the farm and bought the timber on it. The farm was bought on 
time, but when the timber was sold it enabled the men to make the last payment at once 
of the entire tract of 2,000 acres. The woods and swamps are being cleared all over this 
large farm, and log houses, probably fifty of them, will this fall, or very soon, give way to 
neat cottages. I visited the farm recently and was told to drive two miles east from the 
public road and as many 
miles north and I would 
still be on this farm. I 
was told by a very promi- 
nent white gentleman who 
is well acquainted with the 
community, that none of 
the Negroes who own the 
farm are educated, but 
they were all shrewd and 
honest men who knew how 
to make a bargain. The 
farm, as I saw it, was 
under a fine state of cul- 
tivation. 

Fifteen years ago a man 
with a large family moved al | 
on the Brick School farm * | 
asarenter. He had never : —— 
farmed, unless he _ had 
someone to “ run him,” 
that is, someone to take a mortgage on his horses and crops for family provision and 
farm supplies until the crop was ready to be put on the market. When he had 
been on the farm six months he told me that since the school made no cash advances to 
its renters and that since he had to “run himself,” that it had cost him $100 less to 
live up to that time than any year since he had been farming. He was a man who liked 
to have a good time with his friends, and he was fond of toddy. The school farm re- 
strictions were such that he could not live on the farm, keep up these habits and be honest. 
He moved to another farm. Then he began to think that the restrictions were right., The 
more he thought about it the more he fell under his best convictions. He quit his habits 
and joined the church. To-day he lives on his own farm of two hundred and twenty-two 
acres. He has four horses, seven cows, a great many hogs, a cotton gin and engine. When 
I was at his home some weeks ago, he had just placed an order for a saw mill. He lives in 
a log house which he expects to replace when he gets his saw mill so that he can saw his 
own lumber. He had seven years in which to pay for his farm, but he made the last 
payment on it in five years. He had a fine crop this year and has planted a fine orchard. 
He has also built a number of farm houses for his stock and tools. He told me that he had 
not tasted a drop of whiskey in ten years. This is part of the secret. 


Home of Negro Farmer; Vicinity of J. K. Brick School, N. C. 
| - Owns 222 Acres. 


Here is a farm owned 
by Mr. Hilliard Phillips. 
This farmer lives just 
across the line in Nash 
County. The story would 
be incomplete without ref- 
erence to what he has 
done. He is probably the 
most unique character in 
the community in which 
he lives. When the school 
was organized sixteen 
years ago I made it my 
business to visit the Negro 
farmers in the various 
sections of Edgecombe 
County to find out for my- 
self their progress and their 
possibilities. I found this 


farmer some twelve miles 
Home of Negro Farmer, Vicinity of J. K. Brick School. down in the county He 
Owns 103 Acres. ; 


was little different from 
many others whom I visited, except that he was more positive in his conceptions and 
was absolutely honest. His philosophy was quite original and equally sound. By getting 
him to put two of his children in the Brick School I was brought more into contact with 
him. I taught him better. He was a good renter and had rented since freedom. On one - 
occasion he tried to buy a farm, but this was in a community where the health of his 
family was very poor and he gave it up on account of discouragement. I persuaded him 


that he could buy as well as rent if he found the right man from whom to buy. 
I believed there were many good white men in the community who would be glad to sell 
him a small farm. It took him several years to find the right place and he was four years 
paying for his farm. He has a five-room house in which he lives and has built several 
more houses on his farm in which his married sons live. His farm has in it 103 acres. 
When he bought it, it was very poor. I remember hearing him ask Dr. Taite Butler, who 
was assisting us in our farmers’ meetings some years ago, how to take an old worn-out farm 
and make it pay for itself. Dr. Taite Butler replied, “rotate.” ‘What do you mean by 
“rotate,” asked the old gentleman. df you ask him today how he paid for his farm he 
will tell you that Dr. Taite Butler’s “Rotation” paid for it. I said that he was then not 
very different from many other Negroes in his community ; to-day he would not smoke the 
best cigar made, nor drink the most tempting glass of whiskey that could be produced. 
Turning away from his old habits sixteen years ago has given his body stability, his mind 
poise, his family a home, and has made him one of the best citizens in the community. He 
does not know one letter from another, but his advice is sought by old and young; by the 
read as well as the unread. Remember he is nearly seventy-five years old, and has made 
this wonderful progress during the last years of his life. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT JOSEPH K. BRICK SCHOOLS 
ENFIELD, N. C. 


ISADORE MARTIN. 


Probably the most interesting part of the year at the Joseph K. 
Brick School is the commencement season. At no other time do such 
crowds gather here. At no other time is such genuine interest mani- 
fested in the work we are trying todo. It is an inspiring occasion, 
and some who come out of idle curiosity go away converted, and with 
the determination to see that their children, too, shall enjoy the priv- 
ileges which this institution offers. 

The twelfth anniversary exercises were no less interesting than 
those of previous years, and, if we are to judge by the size of the 
crowd present at each one of the exercises and by the many compli- 
mentary remarks made by the visiting friends, they were the best ever 
held here. 

On Friday evening, May 24, the exercises of the literary societies 
of the school were held. An address was delivered by Mr. Thomas J. 
Calloway, chairman of the executive committee of the Negro exhibit 
at the Jamestown Exposition. 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS IN JOSEPH K. BRICK SCHOOL, ENFIELD, N. C. 


One of the pleasantest features of commencement week occurred 
on Saturday evening, May 25. Ever since the organization of the 
school, whenever he has visited us, the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard has 
been invited to meet the teachers in an informal way, at which time 
he would give an interesting and helpful talk on some subject. He 
was asked on this occasion to meet the teachers in the sitting-room in 
Benedict Hall and give them some reminiscences. When he had 
finished his very interesting talk, the principal, in behalf of the teach- 
ers, presented him with a beautiful loving cup as a token of their love 
and esteem. In response to the presentation address, Dr. Beard as- 
sured the teachers of his great appreciation of their gift, and that this 
testimonial of their esteem would ever be kept and treasured. Asthe 
little company dispersed for the night, it was hard to tell who seemed 
the happier, the recipient or the givers. 

On Sunday morning, May 26, the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, of the American Missionary 
Association. Seldom have we had a more able and interesting sermon 
than was preached on this occasion. The young people were ex- 
horted to carry the spirit of helpfulness to where they would be will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves in order to uplift others; to where they 
would be willing to do a great deal of unappreciated work and thank- 
less service, it may be, for those who do not realize their needs, and 
who must be helped to see their needs before they will ever try to 
meet them. If those who have gone out to meet the great problems 
of life will but keep in mind the excellent sermon which they heard 
on this day, they will not fail in life. 

Dr. Beard spoke again in the evening. He tried to impress upon 
his hearers the necessity of thoroughly preparing themselves for their 
life’s work. All the distinguished men of our land and all other lands 
have been men who prepared themselves; men who were ready when 
the hour came. 

Monday night, May 27, was given over to the little folks. Instead 
of the usual recitations and declamations an operetta, ‘“‘ The Jolly 
Picnic Party,” was rendered. The choruses and those who had solo 
parts showed that they had been thoroughly drilled. The large audi- 
ence appreciated the efforts of the young people and did not hesitate 
to make known their feelings. 

. The exhibition of the grammar grades was held on Tuesday night, 
May 28, when the recitations, declamations and musical numbers 
greatly pleased another large audience, which filled the main audito- 
rium and balcony. 


The Rev. R. B. Johns adds: 
Commencement day was fair and beautiful. As was the day so 
was the environment. The buildings, always fair to look upon, in- 
dicative of the wisdom that planned and located them, reflected the 
mellow sunlight in cheery welcomes to the people that came from 
everywhere. The campus, always clean and attractive, with its 
paths and drives, and lines of trees and flower spaces, seemed to 
say: “ Every place that the sole of your foot treads upon, that [for 
today| I have given you.’”’ Everybody seemed to take the proffer 
seriously, and the home-feeling in no sense shaded off till late the 
following day. : 

In the morning there was much “ hurrying to and fro,” as is usual 
on such occasions, but at the time for the opening of the program all 
present were ready. Some, however, were not present. A railroad 
train, with visitors due at about 9:30 standard time, caused a long 
waiting by arriving at 9:30 C. P. T.—colored people’stime. ‘“‘C. P. T.” 
is usually an hour or more later than standard time. It ought to be 
said, however, that J. K. B. School—like all American Missionary 
Association institutions—uses standard time and keeps to it with ac- 
curate promptness. 

The assembly listened to a _ specially fine address on ‘‘ The 
Uses of Literature,’ by Prof. G. E. Davis, Acting President of Biddle 
University, a man who to education adds culture, and to culture genu- 
ine refinement. Among other excellent thoughts was, “The Power of 
Literature to Liberalize.” Literature is an empowering force, and 
men wonted in it are more capable of using power. A few well- 
chosen words commending the great general work of the American 
Missionary Association closed an admirable address, after which 
Principal Inborden presented the diplomas, and so ended the interest- 
ing ‘“‘commencement day.” 
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The Joseph Keasbey Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal 
School, situated three miles from Enfield, N.C., on the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, was organized by the American Missionary Associa- 
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BREWSTER HALL-—BOYS GOING TO DINNER. 


tion in the fall of 
1895. 

The school was 
named in honor of 
Mr. Joseph Keas- 
bey Brick, of New 
York. The name 
also indicates the 
order in which em- 
phasis is_ placed 
upon the whole 
subject of Negro 
Education by its 
chief donor, Mrs. 
Julia E. Brick. No 
monument more 


fitting could be built to the memory of her husband than this school. 

Those who are most interested in the school must be congratulated 
on the fact that the American Missionary Association has direct super- 
vision of the work. Their experience in Negro education for fifty 
years, and their daily contact with the vital problems of this country, 


as related to the 
various races, gave 
them an _ insight 
into the situation 
that only a few in- 
dividuals and or- 
ganizations can 
have. So we con- 
gratulate our- 
selves. 

The school is 
typical in many 
respects. Its loca- 
tion is in the east- 
ern section of the 
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State where there are practically no schools except eight or ten weeks 
of public school. This section is the Black Belt of the State. Colored 
people are very much in the majority. They live on the large plan- 
tations, and are engaged in farming. Some of them, even unlettered, 
have accumulated large farms of their own. Strange to say, most 
of the farms owned by these people were once owned by their 
masters. 

The mass of the colored ae do not own their farms and do not 
educate their children. Their training has not been that way. One 
minister told me that he never encouraged his congregation to get 
homes and to educate their children, for those who did so would not 
support the gospel. : 
They were too 
“close-fisted.”” This 
explains two very 
important facts: 
1st. Colored people, 
unlettered, who 
own their own 
homes, do not take 
the lead in educat- 
ing their children 
because they think 
their children 
should come along 
as well without an 
education as they 

themselves. They THE PRINCIPAL’S HOUSE. 
are usually trying 
to buy more land. They argue that they cannot spare the money. 
2d. Those who have graduated from our best schools of the South 
do not support them as they should, not from lack of loyalty, but be- 
cause they, too, are trying to get comfortable homes. 

It is often said that it is useless to educate the Indian because he 
goes back to the war-dance and to the wigwams of the West to live 
the same old life again. This cannot be said of the Negro. Every 
educated Negro is trying to get a home and trying to have better 
things. He is interested in good government and good schools and 
everything that affects the interest of the community. 

Five years ago, when the school began, there was a great deal of 
prejudice against it on the part of both races. One of our white 
friends told us recently that he thought it would be a “mess.” His 
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contact had been only with the ruder elements of the race, and per- 
haps his prejudice was born of true conviction. This prejudice 
hurt the school very much, for the enrollment was only a few for 
several months, only one of whom lived in the immediate community. 

The school owns one of the best farms in the State. While En- 
field, the post office, is in Halifax County, the school is located in 
Edgecombe County. It forms the juncture of three counties, and is 
crossed by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

When the school opened, the farm of 1,129 acres was almost a 
wilderness. Dikes had to be built along the creek for two miles to 
stop the overflow of water from our low grounds, thousands of feet of 
ditches had to be opened, fields cleared, bridges built, fences made for 

stock, stagnant 


pools and surface 
wells filled, roads 
had to be built, 
. trees planted, shel- 
ter for farm ani- 
mals and buildings 
for school purposes 
had to be built. In 
fact, a beginning in 
everything had to 
be made. Old build- 
ings impregnated 
with typhoid fever 
and other germs 
had to be absolutely 
THE BARN, destroyed to insure 
school conditions. 

The above cut is a representation of the,barn with farm team in 
the foreground. 

Several men lived on the place whose wives lived in one house and 
they, with their “hired cook,” lived in another. We had to get rid of 
this kind of life also. We rebuilt, repaired and repeopled houses 
with people who would sign written contract not to engage in any act 
which was out of harmony with the spirit of the school, emphasizing 
especially acts of immorality and drunkenness. We had no trouble 
in finding the kind of men we wanted, who were glad to have such 
opportunities as we offered. 

There are now seven renters on the farm. They pay as much 
rent now as they did before coming here, yet the conditions are such 
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that they can meet their bills promptly. Since they came here to 
rent most of them have bought their farm animals and farm machin- 
ery. They furnish their own provisions, that is, the school furnishes 
nothing except 
‘seh land and advice. 
Their houses and 
yards are clean and 
neat, with flowers 
and other decora- 
tions. ‘These fam- 
ilies send about 
thirty-two children 
to the day-school. 
They are respected 
in the community 
and can get credit 
A TENEMENT HOUSE. : when they need it. 
The illustration 
below is of a man and his wife who were bought and sold 
to several successive owners of the farm before the war. He says 
when “Mr. Linkum” sent him word that he was free that he decided 
to stay, as he had dug all the ditches and planted all the trees about 
the “big house.” He is yet our neighbor. Recently he bought him- 
self a home. oe 
With few exceptions, all the school work is done by students. 
They have hauled the material for the buildings, raised all the corn 
consumed, and other feed for 
the farm animals. They pro- 
vide the wood, haul the coal, 
do the janitoring, cultivate a 
large garden, care for the 
cows, do all the washing and 
house-cleaning, and do the 
cooking. From two to five 
thousand pounds of pork are 
killed yearly. Molasses cane 
and sweet potatoes form a 
very important part of the 
daily menu of the school; 
they are raised in great 
abundance. Peas and white 
potatoes are alsoraised. From 
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two to four hundred gallons of canned fruit are put up every summer. 
Many of the mattresses now in use were made by the students. In 
the sewing-room about thirty-five dresses have been made by daily 


classes, besides other articles. 
In the manual training shop a 
good deal of practice work has 
been done in the way of mak- 
ing dormitory tables and keep- 
ing up ordinary repairs. This 
is done aside from the regular 
class-work. 

More recently there has 
been added an aermotor power 
mill for pumping water for the 
various buildings. 

/ A side track has been built 
for the school freight. We hope 
soon to have local accommoda- 
tion by the passenger trains. 


The enrollment of the school 
for the present year is 209, with 
over 100 in the boarding depart- 


ment. 


HAND WORK. 


Most of our students are very pooi, and were it not for the oppor- 
tunities here to work their way they would not be in any school. 
They undergo all sorts of hardships and privations to come. Several 


have walked over a hundred miles to attend. 
One boy says his — ambition is 


Their purpose is all right. 
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to be a better 
workman than 
anyoneelse. One 
girl says she 
wants to master 
the art of cooking 
and sewing so 
that she can teach 
these two branch- 
es in some indus- 
trial school. 

A glance at 
our catalogue will 
show that we are 
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dealing with fundamental principles and primary conditions of 


life. 
The only limitation to the growth of the school is a financial one 


to make it equal to any in the South of its kind. 
The location is unique, only fifteen hours’ ride from New York, 
and five hours’ ride from Washington City, and that without change 


of cars. 


PLOWBOYS. 
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The Distribution of the Class of 1915 


Miss Eula Arrington, Teacher Training Course, Brick — 
School. 

Miss Louise Arrington, Teacher ‘Training Course, Brick 
School. 

Miss Dorothy Inborden, Fisk University (College Depart- 
ment ). 

Miss Hattie Little, teaching, Wilmington, N. C. 

Miss Olivia Payton, Atlanta University. 

Miss Maude Peyton, Teacher Training Course, Brick 
School. 

Miss Lucinda Pitts, Stamford, Conn. 

Miss Laura Powers, Teacher Training Course, Brick 
School. 

Mr. Harmon Taylor, Fisk University (College Depart- 
ment). | 

Mr. John Williams, teaching, Pactolus, N. C. 


The Value of a Child’s Garden 


By Lavra Powers, of the Teacher 
Training Course. 


Of all the mysteries of life, none are more beautiful, or 
attractive, or wonderful than the mysteries of nature. 
Almost every child naturally loves flowers and should be 
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taught to care for them and make them grow. They should 
become companions of the garden and of every little flower 
that grows, and thus become coworkers with God by loving 
Mother Nature and helping her to care for the little birds, 
flowers, and trees. 

A child will, after he has learned, care more for a beauti- 
ful flower than simply to tear it to pieces. There is some- 
thing about a rose that will attract every one’s attention who 
passes it. If a child two years old should pass it he would 
probably stop and pick it to pieces. He does not know any 
better at that age. When he has reached his eighth or tenth 
‘year he will be found trying to cultivate the soil so as to 
produce a rose. Why? It is because he has been taught to 
see the beauty in that flower and unconsciously brought to 
feel the power of the Divinity. He knows how long it has 
taken Mother Nature to produce that flower with his assist- 
ance. 

Many homes can be made brighter by the addition of a 
flower-bed in the dullest spot. .An old house will be more 
cheerful and seem happier if there are beautiful flowers grow- 
ing around it. If there is a bad-looking fence, cover it with 
a vine to help it bear the burden of the sun’s rays in the mid- 
dle of a hot summer’s day. Nothing could be more beautiful 
and cost less, 

Take for an example the bare yards of some rural school— 
no lawns or shrubbery of any kind to make it attractive for 
the child. On the inside he must be contented with only his 
books, and many of them are just beginning and can go no 
farther than the teacher shows them. When she has some 
times more than a hundred to show, what is left for the child 
to do while the other classes are reciting? Nothing but to 
twist uneasily in his seat and wish he could get out of that 
little, packed, poorly ventilated schoolroom. Does any one 
think that it would be a waste of time to have a children’s 
garden in such a place? Would it not be more attractive and 
interesting to the children than before? It costs but little, the 
seeds may be purchased from 2 to 5 cents per package. It 
may be possible for the child to bring an old rake or hoe from 
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his home. The woods contain decayed leaves which will 
make an excellent fertilizer. 

The child will be happy to find out that he really knows 
how to grow some of the vegetables and things he sees daily ; 
and to the little child just beginning in number work or count- 
ing, nothing could benefit him more than counting nature’s 
leaves and petals. The child has to keep a note book. In 
this book must be kept the number of hours or minutes he 
works daily, the quantity of seed used, the length of his rows, 
and the distance his rows are apart. 

One can readily see why it is that the practical things— 
that is, the things used daily—are the things which should be 
taught the child. What could be more beneficial than to 
teach the child to measure with the foot rule the number of 
inches in a foot, the number of feet in a yard? In measuring 
his seeds he may be taught to use the gill, pint, and quart 
cups. Do we not have a daily need for these things? Is it 
not necessary for the child, when he is sent to purchase mo- 
lasses or vinegar, to know whether he is getting two pints or 
two gallons for one dollar? If so, we must.teach him these 
things. The time that is now spent twisting and turning in 
his seat will be well employed. 

Every child has surplus energy and it should be used to 
the child’s advantage. There is no better way than by means 
of the school garden. Correlating it with arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, geography, agriculture, and nature 
study will make the children more efficient in these branches. 

This is a point of interest that can easily be aroused through 
his love for the beautiful flowers, through the secrets they 
have to unfold to him. From the study of the garden the 
child will grow to be a better boy or girl because of his or 
her acquaintance with the bounty, and goodness, and kind- 
ness of Mother Nature. Any child who does not love flowers 
and takes no delight in making them grow loses half the 
pleasures of his country life. 
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EDITORIAL 


The public rhetorical on Friday night, February 11th, was 
unique. The program consisted of a “Banquet to the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Mr. William Sessoms, president 
of the Senior Class, acted as the President. Other members 
of the class were members of the Cabinet, Senators, or some 
other National character. On the rostrum was a large table 
beautifully arranged for the banquet. Back of the banquet 
table, hanging from the wall, was a large American flag. At 
7:45, after the audience had assembled, the guests arrived. 
A little later the “President of the United States” was an- 
nounced. As the President entered, accompanied by secret 
service men and his military aide, the audience stood while 
the band played “The Spar Spangled Banner.” Mr. Taylor, 
the treasurer, acted as toastmaster. Mr. Taylor was amply 
fitted for the task. He was at times humorous and witty, then 
again serious and pathetic. The toasts, all of which were on 
National problems, were as follows: 


Is Preparedness Necessary?.............. “Senator” H. M. Hargrave 
Social Justice the Hope of Democracy, 

“Secretary of State” M. Stanton Sumner 
Temperance.......... Miss Mattie Booker (niece of the “President’’) 
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ks eiaiye ote eg ein <A “Senator” J. W. McLeod, Ohio 
Loyalty to the American Flag, 
“Secretary of the Navy” C. Alexander Dobbin, New York 


MPU vi vcceeedccasceadcsivatecarers Grace L. Miller, California 
PROPETOGNCES... 0. ccc cece. “Secretary of War” Charles G. Valentine 
Noble Deeds of American Women.......... O. Mae Bond, California 
The Measure of Greatness......... “Senator” J. W. Porter, Montana 
ee are © Cora Arrington, Utah 


Preparedness for Defense, But Not for War, 
W. M. Sessoms, “President of the United States” 


This program was given in order that the student-body and 
others might have a peep at the political life of the Nation 
and that those who took part might develop self-control and 
originality before an audience. 


Mr. Edward Brigham, basso profundo and dramatic reader, 
rendered a recital on January 17th. Each selection, both 
musical and dramatic, was chosen and delivered with the 
ability of a man who is experienced on the stage. Mr. Brig- 
ham has appeared here in our chapel for a number of years, 
and his coming is looked forward to by both students and 
faculty. We print his program in full. Poe’s “Bells,” which 


he rendered, is still ringing through the air. The selection 


“The Rose and the Nightingale’? was so unique and pathetic 
every one was deeply impressed with it. By special request 
“The Soul of Judas Iscariot” was rendered in the powerful 
and pictorial way which is characteristic of him. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


ee: ae WOODED oi aid é obs s ee NA i aa Peery ts Schubert 
Beerekion:. TRO Pereraat.... cnn ctiercsvcaveureces Owen Meredith 
Songs: 
TE Er re ere eee I POR Rubenstein 
me ae Pamper CWE FOTN) oo ks ae i ss ee ee Halivy 
Recitations with Music: 
When We Haven’t Said Our Prayers (Hammel).......... Bliss 
They Never Knew (Anonymous)..........s.2.seeeeeee: Fergus 
Recitations: 
Mercutio’s Queen Mab Speech (Romeo and Juliet), Shakespeare 
meee MO 6. ose hc ee ees oe ok we ee eee Eugene Field 


EEN 5 no hv cb es oo sd cco uted cu kev dew esrenl Edgar Allan Poe 
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Songs: 
dk co oe tks bo Rhea bain cle baie Gilberte 
ee ee eer Loler 
ER ES A en a res or oe Rogers 
ee. i Ae cE RS ee cee ch eeaees scars Sanderson 


Recitation with Music: The Rose and the Nightingale... Wéilde-Bliss 
(Story by Oscar Wilde; music by Paul Bliss.) 


Songs: 
rr re ee ec ch sce eek bees ber babetsec Tate 
Keep the House Fires Burning.......... ee ees a ecgrs asp Novello 


On February 18th, Misses Jones and Barry gave the School 
an interesting evening by having the students of the Primary 
Department render an operetta called “‘A Golden Gift.” The 
operetta taught the moral of being helpful. This was very 
instructive to the children, who represented the objects in 
nature, interesting to the audience as they listened to the plot 
unfold, and watched the children, appropriately costumed, 
take their various parts. 

This is the third public performance of the little people 
this year, once under the direction of Mrs. Fletcher and Miss 
Jones at Thanksgiving, Misses Barry and Jones at Christ- 
mas, 


On Saturday, January 29th, the Eighth Grade students 
gave a dinner in the domestic science room. ‘This class con- 
sists of eleven young men and two young ladies, who are 
treasured very highly by the rest of the class. The young 
men prepared the dinner and the two young ladies served. 
The young men decided that they could not enjoy the dinner 
unless some one of the opposite sex dined with them, so they 
asked Miss Jones, the primary teacher, to be with them. 
Mr. Proctor, the master of ceremonies, called on various ones 
for toasts. The short speeches were all exceptionally good. 
Every member of the class expressed his determination to 
finish here and then enter some professional school, if finan- 
cial conditions permitted ; if not, then with what they get here 
at Brick, they will go out in the world and try to make good. 
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Miss Jones was called upon, and in response she paid a 
genuine tribute to the spirit and work of the Eighth Grade. 
Miss Jones concluded by saying, “In climbing the hill of 
prosperity, I hope I will never meet an Eighth Grade student 
coming down.” 

At the end of the dinner ni tables were pushed back and 
games were played, which ended the occasion in a very enjoy- 
able manner. 


Rural Work 
By Lors Jonns ALLEN, 


The rural schools are keeping up their interest in improve- 
ment. 

Dixon School, Edgecombe County, has paid $36 toward 
its new building. 

Shiloh School, Nash County, has subscribed $55 and paid 
part on its fund toward a new building. They have a work- 
ing organization of men and women who are pushing forward 
the movement. Boys’ and girls’ clubs have been formed in 
the school, which are doing what they can to help. 

Dratighan School, Edgecombe County (of which Miss Mat- 
tie Lyons is teacher) had a good patrons’ meeting on January 
27th. The people present enthusiastically subscribed $60 
toward the repair of their school building. 

On Sunday, January 30th, a large meeting was held at 
the hall at Whitakers in the interest of education and, in par- 
ticular, to solicit aid for the schools open to the children of 
Whitakers. One of the schools has collected over $20 for 
repairs and improvement on the building. 

Other schools are working and planning organizations for 
improvement. All signs indicate larger results in the way 
of better school facilities. 
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The program rendered by the Adelphian and Vesperian 
Literary Societies Saturday night, February 12th, was a de 
cided success. Special mention should be made of the instru- 
mental trio by Misses LaCour (pianist), Hargrave (mando- 
lin), Powell (violin). The orations by Messrs.. William 
Dixon, R. Smith, and P. Phillips were piercing. The female 
quartette by Misses Stanton, Arrington, Byers, and Martin 
was excellent. 


Miss Naomi Anthony has returned from home, where she 
has been on account of illness. 


Mr. Money Davis made a flying trip to Halifax last week. 


Mr. Alex. Hamilton Sessoms delivered two strong addresses 
before a vast audience in a small church last Sunday while 
at home, Nashville, N. C. In the next issue probably we 
shall be able to give an account of his addresses. 


Miss Viola Pittman, who was called home on account of the 
illness of her mother, has returned. 

The Y. M. C. A. is moving on in its usual way; besides 
rendering good programs each Sunday, the Association is ex- 
tending its influence through the community. 


The Twentieth Annual Banquet will be held Saturday, 
March 25th. No effort will be spared to make this oceasion 
better than any in previous years. Secretary George W. Cook 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C., is expected to 
make the address. 


Miss Ida B. Johnson spent a few days at her home, Weldon, 
N.C. 

The Eighth Grade had a supper during the month. So far 
we have failed to secure details of the affair, as it was held 
behind closed doors and the reporter was not present. It has 
leaked out that Messrs. Harris and Huffman were out unac- 
companied as usual. 
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The Mu-So-Lit Club, composed of the men of the Normal 
Department, has awakened from its winter sleep and is rub- 
bing its eyes, trying to stage something in the near future. 


Mr. Henry Meyers, of Norfolk, Va., who had to leave 
school on account of the illness of his mother, has returned. 


C= ‘e* 


The ‘‘Frogdale Quartette,” composed of Burnell, Jones, 
Wicker, and Sapp, furnished music for Sapp’s Chapel, Sun- 
day, February 13th. 


The members of the Normal Department, by way of a real 
surprise, gave to Principal Inborden a black leather travel- 
es 
ing bag. This present was not given for his service to the 
students, for it is immeasurable, but as a birthday gift and 
a token, a symbol, of their love and gratitude. 


We are very glad to hear from those in far-off Nashville, & 
Tenn.: Miss Dorothy Inborden and others, especially Mr. 
H. T. Taylor (better known on the campus as Galileo, the 
physicist). May they continue to dig until they find success. 


Messrs. Hargrave and Sumner took luncheon with Miss 
Jessie Bullock on Monday, the 14th of February. 


If it were in the power of the members of the Senior Class 
they would bedeck Mr. S. A. Allen and all concerned with a 
crown of costly gems for their untiring efforts in making the 
banquet, in which the Seniors took part, all that it was. Long 
before 7:30 p. m. could be seen the old and young making 
their way to Ingraham Chapel to witness the National func- 
tion. When the gong had been sounded and the audience 
seated, the imaginary honk! honk! of the automobiles was 
heard and the great National characters were ushered into 
the chapel by Messrs. Lassiter and McLean, who acted as 
special officers. First entered Messrs. Hargrave and Valen- 
tine and Miss Miller, who were received by the “Chief Justice 
of the United States” (Treasurer B. L. Taylor, who acted as 
toastmaster). The other guests arrived in the following 
order: Mr. Sumner and Miss Booker, Mr. Dobbins and Miss 
Bond, Mr. McLeod and Miss Arrington. Mr. Porter was the 
last guest to arrive, his train being late caused the delay. 
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When all were at the table the arrival of the “President” was 
announced. Mr. Sessoms, acting as the President of the 
United States, entered. The audience stood while the band 
played “The Star Spangled Banner.” The toastmaster, Mr. 
Taylor, held the audience spellbound with his eloquent open- 
ing remarks, after which the audience lay helpless before a 
wave of eloquent toasts. 

All eyes are now turned to the 21st, when the “‘Freshies” 
and “Sophs” meet in an oratorical contest. : 


Lincoln Celebration 
By Miss G. W. Jones. 


We feel grateful to Mr. J. J. Fletcher, the superintendent 
of the Sunday School, for the most interesting and well car- 
ried out program Lincoln Sunday, February 13th, in Ingra- 
ham Chapel, at the regular Sunday School time. Mr. Fletcher 
is very much interested in the Sunday School work as well 
as his industrial work and has the enthusiasm and the ability 
to make it, or anything connected with it, just what it ought 
to be. 

The chapel was beautifully and appropriately decorated for 
the occasion. The picture of Abraham Lincoln hung on the 
wall draped with an American flag. Red, white, and blue 
letters were arranged to form the motto, “With Malice To- 
ward None; with Charity for All.” 

The program began with Schubert’s Serenade, which was 
played on the piano by Miss Barry and on the cornet by Mr. 
Nixon. After prayer by Mr. LaCour, “Praise God, from 
Whom All Blessings Flow” was sung. The program was as 
follows: 


Lincoln’s Parents and Early Life, 
Misses Powell, Fletcher, Martin; Messrs. Burnell and Edwards 

ee, cca ceeane eww eGnebeacns es Miss Walters 

Some Phases in Which Lincoln Stands Out............... Mr. Nixon 

Lincoln’s Defense, as a Lawyer, of Thomas Grayson, 

Mr. Alex. Sessoms 
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Lincoln’s Last Words to His Cabinet................4+- Miss Smith 
: Punch’s Noble Apology to Lincoln................... Miss L. Powers 
I> Banerett's. Eulogy on Lincoln ..... <6. .28s 6 46 ti Be Mr. Sumner 


| Mr. Colson gave a few helpful remarks, which were en- 
j joyed by all. 

Mr. Fletcher read from a paper some criticisms on Lincoln. 
At the end of the program the prepared leaflets of “The Un- 
finished Work” were read by the superintendent and Sunday 
School. The songs that were sung were: “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Steal Away,” 

and “Free at Last.” 
With what Lincoln has done for us, and with what the 
A. M. A. is doing, may we ever be inspired to serve humanity 
in the best way possible. 


) so7? __ __ |C.E. McGWIGAN 
MEV EK S General 


FOR BEST LINE OF Bardware 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes : 


Crockery, Furniture, Etc. Building Materials, Lime, Cement 


oe As Mine Brick and Shingles 
A Full Line of Groceries AGENT FOR 
at Wholesale Prices Deeeesh Titers 
International Gasoline Engines 
M E Y E me Hackney Buggies and 
Thornhill Wagons 


** The Hustler ’’ 


KIMBALL HARDWARE CO. You Can Add 
ENFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA CLASS AND DISTINCTION 


Dealers in 


To Your Farming Business 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes by having nicely printed 

, 1 Wi Letter Heads and Envelopes. 

Tools, Cutler Ys Ire Call or write for samples 
Fencing, Stoves and prices. 


and Heaters 
The Progress Printing Co. 


HARNESS ENFIELD, N. C. 
W. E. BEAVANS “eM 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
a7 HARRISON-HALL DRUG CO, 
Leading Pharmacy _ Your Drug Store 
Wants 
MEDICINES ENFIELD, N. C. 
FANCY TOILET ARTICLES We Pay THE POSTAGE ON 


SYRINGES AND RUBBER SMALL ARTICLES 


Goops 


W . Means that every dollar of actual 
hen Bank Credit money on deposit with the banks 
of this country is doing the work of five does it not seem that YOU 


ought to be taking advantage of the situation and be building up a 
bank credit for future use? 


Take advantage of your opportunity NOW and build a bank credit 
which you can use when needed. 


We shall be pleased to have you open the account with us. 


Commercial and Farmers Bank 
ENFIELD, N. C. 
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Was organized nineteen years. ago under the geu- 
eral supervision.of the American: Missiénary Asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to help to train the teach- 
ers and youth to meet the rural conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To this’ end a strong 
course in académic. work is planned, which -coér- 
dinates with special work in practical and scien- 
tific agriculture and domestic science, Also work 
in wood, iron'and mechanical: drawing are taught. 

Board, ‘lodging, light, heat, and laundering: cost 
per calendar month nine dollars. “Poor boys over 
sixteen years old may work out a part or all of 
this. aie | 
The farm contains 1,129 acres. We:have about 
23 school buildings and cottages. . The enrollment 
‘the past: year was 855 students, under the leader- 
ship of 20 teachers and officers. 


For Catalogue and other particulars write. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
Aprit 22, 1922. 


My Dear FRIEND: 


You will be interested to know that I am again back from my five 
months trip to the North and Northwest. While away I covered, accord- 
ing to the railroad time tables, about twelve thousand miles. This took 
me through most of the Northern States and the New England States 
and in the Western States. 

I left Chicago the 21st of January and visited and stopped at the fol- 
lowing places: St. Paul and Minneapolis in Minnesota; Aberdeen in 
South Dakota; Marmarth in North Dakota; Miles City, Three Forks, 
Butte and Gerson Hot Springs in Montana; crossing Idaho into Spokane, 
' Washington. We crossed the Continental Divide a few miles east of Butte 
in four or five feet of snow in an elevation of six thousand feet above sea 
level. This train was pulled by powerful electrical engines for six-hundred 
miles over the most picturesque mountains in the world. We crossed 
the tributaries of the great Missouri River more than a score of times, 
and scaled many mountains, from the highest elevations and glided down 
into Seattle, Washington, into an elevation of fifteen feet on Puget 
Sound. Trees were budding and many flowers were already in bloom. 
After a few days we went to Tacoma in Washington and Portland in 
Oregon. Then we were off to Sacramento, San Francisco in California. 
The course took us from the beginning of the Sacramento River in the 
Siskiyou and Shasta Mountains to its mouth at San Francisco Bay or to 
the Straits of Carquinez, landing us at Port Costa for Richmond, Berkley 
and Oakland in Alameda County. At the fine Oakland pier we disem- 
barked from the train and took the ferry boat four miles to San Fran- 
cisco, passing the Government Island to the left looking right into the 
setting sun through the Golden Gate. 

A few days here in this beautiful setting and we were off for Los 
Angeles, five hundred miles to the south still. Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Tehachapi, across the snow-clad Sierra Madre ten thousand feet eleva- 
tion and in sight of Mount Whitney four thousand feet higher. Down a 
mountain incline for fifty or more miles to Mojave Desert into Death 
Valley and to Sanfenando and Burbank and Los Angeles. Then to the 
Orange Show at San Bernardino, passing on our way Pomona, San Ga- 
briel, Claremont and Garrett & Co.’s grape vineyards, one of the homes of 
the Virginia Dare Extracts. Mr. Garrett is an Enfield man. We could 
spend only a few days at Los Angeles, then we were off the Coast Route 
to San Francisco again. Santa Barbarbara, Ventura, Gaudaloupe, San 
Lois Obispo, Delmonte, Santa Cruz, San Jose, Santa Clara, Red Wood 
Cities are familiar names. It took three steam engines to pull the train 
over the mountains coming north. A few days later we were off again 
for Sacramento, and Salt Lake City in Utah, and Glenwood Hot Springs 
in Colorado. Passing Florence we came into sight of Pike’s Peak more 
than a hundred miles east of us, and passing the water-swept city of 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs into Denver the mile high city. A few 
days spent here and I was off again for Phillipsburg and Des Moines 
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and to Chicago, coming through Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and Illinois. I spent a few days in Chicago, 
was held up on my arrival from the station to my stopping place in 
Chicago, but was not robbed. My outcry for “Police and help!” thwarted 
their plans. Then I was off to Washington City and home on the 22nd 
of March. At the station I was overwhelmed by the students, teachers 
and friends in the community who had come to welcome me home with 
school yells and band music. 

I traveled two thousand miles in California alone. I gave twenty- 
eight addresses, attended eight recitals, fourteen lectures, four theaters 
where persons of color were the stars, three ministers’ meetings, one 
annual conference, the meeting of the American Missionary Association, 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational Association, visited 
ten colleges and schools, nine state capitals, seventeen city, state and 
municipal and school museums, twenty public markets. In addition I 
talked with Japanese and Chinese farmers, fruit growers, cattle men, 
sheep men, miners, negro ranchmen. I met them on the trains, on the 
farms, in the hotels and restaurants, on the boats, on the streets, in the 
stores, markets, and everywhere. I came back with a few pounds less in 
weight, but with a vision that money could not buy. 

I am very truly, T. S. Lysorpen. 


JUST A MINUTE 


I am here for only a couple of days. It is a long ways from Bricks, 
North Carolina, to Seattle, Washington. I still have two thousand 
miles before me before I turn my face eastward. One gets an idea of 
this great big country only by traveling over it, as I have done for the 
past three months. He can get it no other way. Such a trip ought to 
condition every young man graduating from an Eastern college. 

Here we go from Bricks in the eastern part of North Carolina to 
Washington City. The Atlantic Coast Line train takes us through the 
most historic setting of the Coastal Plains of that eastern section into 
the foothills of the Old Dominion, through the Civil War battlegrounds 
of national fame, up the historic Potomac, passing Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, the rustic triangular monument to the great general who in 
his unfortunate retreat met death at the hands of his own men, into 
Alexandria, the most historic and conservative town of the pre-war days. 
Alexandria, the other end of the old pike leading from the “far west” 
through Winchester Town seventy-five or more miles away. This old 
pike was put in history by Sheridan’s ride, twenty miles away from 
Winchester Town. | 

Well, we cannot stop in Washington City. It needs nothing that I 
can say. From Washington we went up into Old Virginia. Taking the 
Southern train we went through the Virginia Valley and the Shenandoah 
Valley. The trip took us right through the heart of the battle-fought 
country of Manassas, Bull Run, over “Goose Creek,” “Painter Skin,” 
“J effries”—creeks that are well known to all Virginians. We went right 
into the heart of the Old Blue Ridge, and looking down on Harper’s 
Ferry, Winchester, Middleburg, Leesburg, Upperville, Berryville, the 
Shenandoah River, on to Washington itself, sixty miles away. Here are 
five counties: Fauquier, Loudon, Warren, Clark, Jefferson and others in 
the distance, covering an area of more than ten thousand square miles of 
the finest country in the world, all to be seen from one level space with- 
out moving ten feet on this historic old mountain. Corn, wheat, cattle, 
and sheep, fill her valleys. There is no part of these valleys and moun- 
tains that cannot, and that do not, grow the finest apples and peaches 
that are grown in the world. (I am saying this in Seattle, Washington. ) 
I went back to Washington from this fine country, and from Wash- 
ington to Jersey City. From there I went over to New York and 
Brooklyn, and out on Long Island Sound. From New York I went to 
Springfield, Mass. From Springfield I went to the great meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, which was held at New London, 
Connecticut. From.there I went back to New Haven for Armistice Day 
and to see Marshal Foch receive his degree from Yale, and the great foot- 
ball game where there were eighty thousand people. I went back to New 
York again, where I put in two very profitable weeks studying racial 
and living conditions. 

From New York City I went to Rochester and put in several days 
speaking here and there to small groups of people. From there I went 
to Batavia for only a few hours, and then to the city of Buffalo. From 
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Buffalo to Cleveland and Oberlin, Ohio, and in two weeks on to Detroit, 
Mich.’ A few days spent in Detroit, and I was on my way to Ann Arbor, 
Jackson and Kalamazoo, Mich. I reached Chicago a few days before 
the Christmas holidays. After the Christmas vacation I visited the high 
schools of Gary, Indiana, and put in another week attending the Mid- 
Winter Conference of Congregational Workers of the United States. 
Only three other colored men were in attendance at this conference. 
They were Dr. Alfred Lawless, of New Orleans; Dr. Kingsley, of Cleve- 
land; Dr. C. W. Burton, of Chicago. 

We learned in this great Mid-Winter Conference that there are other 
problems besides the Negro problem. Indeed, he was scarcely discussed 
at all. . 

Immediately after the Conference I turned my face westward. It did 
not seem safe that I should go alone to buy my ticket and to have my 
money put into travelers cheques before leaving, so our good friend, Mr. 
J. E. Wade, of the police force, offered his services and accompanied me 
to the bank and ticket office. Mr. Wade was formerly from Elerby, 
N.C. He and his nephew from Richmond County are giving fine serv- 
ices on the police force of Chicago. I was told that they have about a 
hundred colored men on the police force. All of these men are giving 
excellent service. I was surprised and glad to see in many of the largest 
business houses in Chicago our colored men and women doing business 
over the counters. I saw them in the shipping houses and in the ticket 
offices. In the city postoffice of Chicago I was told by one of the 
“checkers” that out of about eight thousand or more employees that 
nearly two thousand were colored. I was escorted through every depart- 
ment of the great postoffice and saw the men handling the nine hundred 
tons of mail that go through the office every day. Many of the men I 
knew personally, and some were relatives. Most of the men were experts 
at their job. A very large number of them are graduates from our best 
colleges. All of them were fine looking, well groomed men. They were 
not the least in appearance when compared with the other racial groups. 

From Chicago I took the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul train to 
St. Paul. The glacial swept areas of Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
abounds with natural resources aside from the farm products. This is 
a community of wheat, corn and flour mills. It is the home of the world’s 
best packing houses. Minnesota is the synonym for “Gold Metal’; it 
also says the last word on poultry feed and products. I was shown 
through a sanitary packing-house where nearly or quite a thousand peo- 
ple were given employment. Coffee, tea, spices and sugar and other com- 
modities are shipped in daily by the train loads and made into new 
products, repacked and shipped out daily to all parts of the world. The 
amount of all sorts of candy, cakes, etce., handled was a revelation. 
Machinery has taken care of every operation in this great establishment, 
except the absolute thought of man. To the unitiated it might seem to 
think also. The world’s best brand of cheese comes from these parts 
also. I was surprised to learn that one little community east of St. Paul, 
in Wisconsin, called Rio, shipped two years ago more than two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars worth of the finest grades of tobacco. 

Some of the soldier boys will be interested to know that some of the 
buildings, probably most of them, at Camp Douglass were still intact 
as we sped by them through the cliffs and dells. 
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From St. Paul we turned our face westward for a two thousand mile 
jaunt on one of the best equipped and finest trains that ever rolled the 
iron. Not a minute late on its own account, up hill, down grade, across 
deep canyons, under the mountains, over the top of the mountains, 
spanning valleys, across the river beds and lowlands, with the same speed, 
whether in eight feet of snow on the Cascade Mountains or whether there 
is no snow, and on to the Pacific Coast. Pulled by the most powerful 
electric engines in the world, she leaps onward by the touch of her engi- 
neer like a thing of life and thought. 

Our first stop was in Aberdeen, in South Dakota. It was night on our 
arrival, and I left the train to spend the night for the rest, so that I 
might have the day to see—yes, just to see. I had been to Aberdeen in 
1909 and knew what to expect. The porter advised me not to go out 
without wrapping up well, as it was about twenty degrees below zero. 
I went to the first place where the sign read “hotel.” I was comfortably 
located, and after I had gotten a lunch thought I would find the school 
where I once spoke, but before I had gone very far I decided that my 
room was the best place for a stranger in that sort of weather. My face 
could not have been colder if it had been buried for twenty minutes be- 
tween two blocks of ice. This particular community is noted for its fine » 
quality of white potatoes. They are grown in great quantities, and they 
are the last word in potato growing. There are none any better any- 
where else in the world for flavor and texture. 


In a country so cold and bleak one would not expect to find much 
vegetation. Quick maturing crops of wheat and corn are grown. Hogs, | 
cattle and sheep abound. For hundreds of miles in every direction there 
is absolutely nothing but a barren track of land which affords great 
quantities of the finest hay, which grows naturally. Every mile looks 
for the world just like the one from which you have just come. There is 
nothing to break the monotony of the landscape except the monotony of 
another one. The porter or conductor comes in and says, ““I'win Brooks,” 
“Stone Falls,” “Odessa,” etc., and you look out when the snow does not 
blind the view and you see nothing but a few houses, a wheat elevator, 
or a lot of sleds drawn by two or four horses; not a tree except perhaps 
a few planted by the government agents. As you reach the North Dakota 
line not a tree to mark even the site of the little towns that may be more 
pretentious. 

At Marmarth we come into Montana at an elevation of 2700 feet, 
having put behind us nine hundred and ninety-five miles since leaving 
Chicago. We have already passed Wakpala, an Indian Reservation, and 
school. These are easily in sight. We have also left the Missouri River 
and the Little Missouri River behind. We come into Musselshell Divi- 
sion, and soon cross the Yellowstone River. Miles City is our station 
for the night. It is nearly twelve hundred miles out of Chicago with 
2300 feet elevation. Several smaller tributaries to the Yellowstone 
River are passed. Small shrubbery and a few trees in the river courses 
are a great relief to the landscape. But before we reach the “City” to 
which we are destined for the night we come into “Bad Lands.” Here 
nature went into contortions and left an awful frown upon her face. 
I asked the white porter, a very fine fellow (a Lutheran by faith), what 
was the matter with the country. He said “This is Bad Lands.” 
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Miles City was not a bad looking city. It had all the modern im- 
provements. For several hundred miles we followed the valleys of the 
Musselshell River and the Yellowstone River, crossing and recrossing the 
rivers and valleys, sometimes over a high mountain and then almost 
precipitously down and under another mountain, only to rejoin the river 
again through another tortuous valley. We reached the Rocky Moun- 
tains Division at Harlowton, Montana, thirteen hundred miles west of 
Chicago at an elevation of 4,000 feet. If you have any heart trouble you 
will know that something outside in the physical world has happened 
before you get here. On we go over the “Summitt of Big Belts” literally 
up, up, up, around this curve, across that ravine, up by this tall hill, 
finally on the top, and you look back for five, ten, fifteen or twenty miles 
and you see the ribbon of track you have spun out. You see the thou- 
sands of waste acres of snow and the cattle hugging the hills for protec- 
tion against the winter’s cold. They are inured to it. Ours would die 
the first night out. The reader would get sleepy before he had spent one 
hour out there. That is the way you freeze to death; you just get 
sleepy. We pass Ringling, the Montana Canyon, and again miles further 
Montana Canyon, with rocks projecting hundreds of feet above you, still 
we speed along and cross the great Missouri River seven hundred miles 
above where we crossed a few days ago. Near Eustis we cross the Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Gallitin rivers forming the Missouri River. Bull Moun- 
tains have been left three hundred miles behind and still we speed along. 
Our horse neither tires nor pants. They feed him “white coal” generated 
at great substations from fifty to a hundred miles apart. Generated by 
mountain streams in their mad rush to the great bosom of waters. 

At dark I wanted to stop at some small mining town for the night so 
as not to miss any scenery. The conductor advised against this because 
of the condition of the people and their accommodation for strangers. 
I listened, and stopped at his advice at Three Forks, almost fifteen hun- 
dred miles out from Chicago, and still 4,000 feet elevation. This was 
in a valley of farming land of more than three hundred thousand acres 
of the best farming land in Montana. The great valley was very beauti- 
ful, with the mountains ten, twenty, thirty, fifty and a hundred miles 
away in every direction, silhouetted above the clouds, and dotted with its 
own shadows. As the sun came up from the east and spread its majesty 
over the snow-clad peaks every one was made a diamond of beauty. But 
we were not to stay at Three Forks over Sunday. We are traveling on 
trains 15 and 17. If we leave 15 over night we take 17 the next morning, 
and so we had 15 or 17 every day. At 8:50 we departed in very cold 
weather—ten degrees below zero, they said. It was only three hours ride 
from Butte, Montana. I did not want to pass the highest point reached 
on the whole trip in the dark. I wanted to have my eyes open and see 
when I went over the realtop. Well I did. It was 10:53 by my watch— 
1,505 miles out from Chicago, 6,322 feet elevation. 

The writer of the “Ex-Colored Man” said when he was in Paris with 
his landlord he was very fond of music, etc., and so one night he went 
to one of the finest theaters in the city. Soon after he had taken his seat 
a very aristocratic looking gentleman came in whom he had at one time 
seen at his mother’s house in the state of Georgia. He was very small 
at the time he saw him in Georgia, and he was sure it was the same gen- 
tleman. He had with him his beautiful wife and a more beautiful 
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daughter. To his amazement they sat almost adjoining him in the 
theater so close that he might have touched them. They did not know 
him. He knew that it was his own father, and this beautiful girl just 
finishing high school was his own sister, flesh and blood. He wanted to 
speak, but conventionality and tradition had closed his mouth, and to 
save tragedy he arose and left in silence. 

I have looked forward all my life for just such an opportunity to see 
this great country, as I have now had, and as I am having, because I still 
have 5,000 miles ahead. Most of my younger life was spent in trying 
to get an education. Most of my grown life has been spent in missionary 
service on small salary, and with a family of children to educate and 
prepare for a larger life than I had the opportunity of having. This 
opportunity now comes to me through the officials and friends of the 
American Missionary Association under whose auspices I have worked 
for thirty-two years. It comes as an appreciation on their part for my 
long service. I may not have done everything they wanted me to do, but 
I have tried to follow the dictates of an honest conviction. 

When I passed over the great Continental Divide I remembered my 
dream of forty years. I knew no one and had no one to talk to about it. 
I looked into space and thanked the Lord of all of us that I had cast my 
lot where the rewards had been faithful and abundant. I felt like crying 
out in paroxisms of joy. 

We are still “a-going.” We reached Butte, Montana, at noon Sunday, 
January 29th. It was very cold, but I found a good hotel near.the 
station, so that I did not have to be in the cold very long. I was advised 
and was quick in deciding that I would in an hour take the trip to Gerson 
Hot Springs, eighteen miles away. Several miles from the place I saw 
what seemed to be smokestacks with steam pouring out each one. I 
found on arrival that these were just openings in the roof, forming 
vents for the steam from the hot water as it comes from the mountains 
at a temperature of 195 degrees. The water has wonderful healing 
properties. I did not take the bath because of the extreme temperature 
outside. The hot springs are very numerous in these parts of the coun- 
try. All the rivers were frozen several feet deep but here and there 
where the streams pass very close to the mountain gorges one can see the 
temperature of the water change by the warmer currents coming right 
out of the hills. 

Butte is the largest mining center in the world. One hill is the richest 
hill in all the world—is worth more than all of Wall Street, New York. 
The bar-iron, copper, silver, gold, and other by-products probably go 
down to the center of the earth. I went 2,200 feet down, and I was then 
800 feet from the bottom of it. I was donned in a real miner’s outfit, 
including a miner’s acetelyne lamp. Our descending cage was about 
four feet square, and held four men. It was built to bring up twenty 
tons of ore about every minute of the day. State laws define how fast 
human beings shall be brought up or taken down. The installation that 
operates this mine cost more than a million dollars. It is the finest 
electrical outfit I ever saw. The house in which the machinery is located 
that operates the pulleys, under air pressure, is more than a hundred 
feet square. When the signals are given, twenty-eight feet down, one 
man brings the load to the tenth of an inch exactness to any level in the 
pit or on top of the ground, a hundred feet high if necessary. Thousands 
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of wheels, belts, pulleys, pistons, etc., move in every part of this building 
to the touch of one man. If he makes a single mistake it may cost one 
life or a thousand in the mine. It may cost a mint of money in destruc- 
tion. Efficiency, absolute efficiency is the only thing that counts. 

Five very large pumps about twelve feet square each bring up the 
surplus water from below. They are located many feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and it is never cold down there. The water 1s 
charged with copper, and this disintegrates any other metals, so that the 
pipes must be lined with wood and brass. This water is run through 
long troughs over old tin cans and iron waste, where the copper is de- 
posited and afterwards taken off. I did not have time to get all 
the details of the process. Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, I was told, owned most 
of the stock of this particular mine. 

In the morning of the same day I visited one of the best schools in 
this country. It was a city high school. Everything taught in this school 
leads to mining. That is the big job there. The youths are prepared to 
do the things they will have to do when they leave school. Boys ten to 
fifteen years old are experts already in the machine shop. 

We left at noon Tuesday, and my destination was Spokane, Washing- 
ton. We crossed the Missouri River, the valley of the same name, and 
saw scores of apple orchards. Near East Portal we crossed Bitter Root 
Summit and Bitter Root Valley, also made famous by its fine apples and 
vegetables. We passed again under the mountains two miles. Here we 
were eighteen hundred miles from Chicago in an elevation more than 
4,000 feet. At Superior we were delayed several hours in the night on 
account of a freight wreck. We arrived in Spokane about noon Thurs- 
day. We crossed the Cascade Mountains in eight feet of snow. This was 
after leaving Spokane. We visited the Spokane Valley, another valley 
made famous by its apples. I talked with a banker about the products 
of the community. They are trying to get emigrants from the East to 
come into the community. It is a farming and lumber community. I 
visited the exhibits of farm products kept by the chamber of commerce 
of the city. They are wide awake. I saw all sorts of vegetables grown 
on irrigated land and by dry farming methods that would make our 
farmers take notice. I never saw finer vegetables anywhere. They are 
grown under great pressure. 

From Spokane 1,900 miles west of Chicago, in an elevation of 1,882 
feet, we dropped down here (Seattle) in a few hours to 2,200 miles west 
of Chicago and to sea level. From eight feet of snow crossing into a 
temperature of 36 degrees above zero. No snow and no ice. 

February 2nd we arrived at Seattle. Twelve days and about twenty- 
two hundred miles from Chicago. This is considered the chief city of all 
this part of the country. _It has a population of about 350,000 people. 
Its scenic environment, with its background of mountains and its valley 
intersected by sounds, bays and rivers, make it the most beautiful city 
in the world. It is called the “Floral Paradise.” I saw many flowers 
blooming in the open. It is said to be the cleanest and best lighted city 
in the world. 

I wanted to see Puget Sound, so the next morning bright and early I 
found my way over the network of railroads on a high elevation above 
the streets to the fine pier several hundred feet above the water. Here 
I had a fine view of the Sound and the great expanse of water and moun- 
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tains yonder a few miles, and literally thousands of boats of every kind 
and from everywhere in the world. The place from which I made the 
observation was a fine room with large glass windows, leather seats, heat, 
restaurant, etc., to make the weary traveler rested and welcome. This 
was Puget Sound. This is where literacy has the highest rating of any 
American city. If any city is cleaner or better lighted I have yet to 
see it. 

In these parts there are billions of feet of lumber untouched by the 
despoiler. i saw fir trees measuring four and six feet in diameter. I was 
told they were three and four hundred feet tall. I saw two men sawing 
with a cross-cut saw, one on one side and one on the other side, and the 
diameter was so great that only one man could be seen below his head. 

The Sound itself is said to be large enough to contain all the navies 
of the world and still have more room. The diversity of scenery, its 
climate, air, beautiful sunshine, mountains, sounds, and inland water- 
ways, woods, flowers, parks, fine hotel, theaters, public markets, and city 
railway system, postoffice, and the State University, give that place a 
setting hard to describe in this limited space. The three or four public 
markets are works of art. One on Second Street was terraced, and is 
the cleanest market I ever saw, and I have seen a great many. The 
markets will generally indicate what the farmers are doing. They show 
the best products raised in the community. The arrangement of these 
country products will give you an idea of their artistic values. The 
Japanese were in evidence everywhere. They were universally polite and 
clean. They may be ubiquitous, but they are certainly utilitarian. They 
know how to get the best results from the soil as farmers. They had the 
best things I ever saw from the farms. They are credited with having a — 
lot of sense and of being very industrious. These are very important 
assets in the development of any community, whether in California or 
in North Carolina. Having sense means having efficiency, knowing how 
to do. Industry means power and wealth. 

As much as I would have loved to linger here longer, I had to divide 
my time with other points of interest. I left there early Sunday morn- 
ing, the fifth of February, for Tacoma, about forty miles away. Through 
miles and miles of orchards of raspberries, loganberries and blackberries, 
apples and pears and walnuts, passing great canning and packing houses, 
irrigation projects, mining sections, etc., and at 10 o’clock the Olympian 
rolled into Tacoma. Mount Rainier, Mount St. Helena, Mount Hood, 
and Mount Adams, off in the distance had already come into view. You 
are overwhelmed by their vastness and grandeur. Their snow-capped 
peaks, timbered inclines and fertile valleys cannot be equaled anywhere 
else in the world. 

We are still on the Puget Sound. The city has a population of more 
than a hundred thousand souls. They represent every nationality under 
the sun. It has the finest harbor and the most equitable climate in the 
world. The rainfall is around thirty-five inches a year, which insures 
better farming conditions. The Chamber of Commerce of Seattle and 
Tacoma are vieing with each other as to which will show the best 
exhibits of the state. Their great varieties of wheat, corn, flax, rye, oats, 
grasses, barley, buckwheat, apples, pears, small fruits and nuts, and 
their by-products: honey, preserved fruits, tomatoes, and manufactured 
products, views and paintings of cattle and sheep raising, lumbering, 
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etc., simply baffle the imagination. You want to sit and look for hours 
and write impressions in your notebook, and then go out and come 
back again and do the same thing as long as you have a minute to spare. 

Tacoma has a stadium that seats forty thousand people. Nothing else 
like it in the United States except the college stadia at Cambridge and 
New Haven. Schools and churches are the finest in the whole country. 
It was my pleasure to speak twice the Sunday I was there in one of the 
largest and finest churches in the city (white), and in the evening to one 
of our colored churches. The museum contains pictures of the early 
pioneers and Indian history curios. It was in this community where the 
earliest white settlements were made. The stadium and Stadium High 
School are located on one of the highest points in the city overlooking 
Puget Sound, which is precipitously, several hundred feet at the base 
of the hill. Trains may be seen for miles and miles coming from the 
East and North, and boats from Alaska, Seattle and Vancouver as they 
turn the western promontory. I traveled with an elderly gentleman who 
built almost the first house in that part of the city for the father of the 
present occupant, and I also had dinner in that house overlooking the 
stadium and the Sound. The minister living in the house is an eastern 
man, and his wife is the daughter of a missionary to Honolulu. She went 
over in the Morning Star soon after its construction forty years ago, in 
company with President Fairchild of Oberlin College. At that time she 
was a small child. 

The state of Washington produced in 1921 28,000,000 bushels of 
apples alone that were worth more than $30,000,000. At the same time 
New York is said to have produced 14,000,000, California 6,000,000, and 
' Michigan 6,000,000 bushels of apples. At the time Spokane County, in 
which Spokane is located, is said to have produced 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. I went through this valley, a part of Yakima and a part of 
Wenatchee valleys. One wonders at the great productivity of this coun- 
try when he thinks of the great mountains almost everywhere—moun- 
tains where absolutely nothing can grow. The valleys are protected by 
these mountains. They are for the most part virgin soil. Irrigation 
projects have brought the melting snow to the ripening fruit and grain. 
The sun, penetrating into these mountain recesses have brought color 
and flavor equaled by no other community. 

Pity it is that we cannot stay here to see more of this environment. 
We must go to Portland, Oregon. We pass Rainier National Park on 
the left closed to winter tourists, and the towering sentinels already men- 
tioned. We are in sight of them until we get to Portland, nearly two 
hundred miles away. Portland is a fine city of unusual wealth, fine 
houses, parks, hotels, banks, more than two hundred miles of street car 
lines, beautiful stores and public buildings, and flowers, flowers every- 
where flowers. The mountains back of the city are circled by beautiful 
drives and street car lines, and every sort of house that can be built on 
the face of the earth, terraced from top to bottom, trees, ferns, flowers, 
vines, form the most perfect menagerie of vegetation and of art that one 
can conceive. It looked like the composition of one mind. It was the 
cooperation of many minds for civic beauty. The view from Council 
Crest—see it once and you will never forget it if you have any imagina- 
tion. The Columbia River cutting in half and stretching away for miles 
in the distance, the towering snow-capped mountins already named above, 
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the beautiful Willamette River whose course for several hundred miles 
we shall soon follow, the Cascade Range, thousands of acres of fine farms 
and beautiful farm homes spreading out in every direction as far as the 
eye can see, a flock of sheep, a few thousand cattle, a herd of ponies and 
horses, the weird whistle of steamers coming up the river, and trains 
passing up the several valleys, all seen from Council Crest give you a 
feeling of scenic beauty that you cannot overcome. What a paradise for 
botanists. How I would like to have lingered in that environment until 
the foliage came into their glory! The markets are again gems of 
beauty. One has to buy whether he needs anything or not. The sellers 
are so courteous and polite. The arrangement of the products are so 
unique and artistic; they have so much and so great a variety; the peo- 
ple handling the goods were so clean in their pure white garbs; the 
tables and stands were immaculately clean; everything put on the 
market was absolutely clean and pretty. You just had to stop and taste 
here and there and buy. I bought here several kinds of honey for sam- 
ples, which I brought six thousand miles home. I carried it all the way. 
Sage honey, clover honey, alfalfa honey, apple honey, orange honey, 
olive honey, raspberry honey, ete. 


At night I saw a big roller machine actually scrubbing the streets. 
Beat that if you can. I saw it. The Chamber of Commerce gives out 
every year free literature telling about the products of the state, and they 
have a show of the farm and mineral products that simply cannot be 
equaled anywhere. The market stands I was told were owned by the 
city and are rented to the farmers and others on condition that only farm- 
grown products produced by themselves were to be on sale in them. The 
rent was just a nominal rent to encourage the farmer to bring his wares 
and sell it. 

The Southern Pacific train took us south from Portland. The road 
leads for many miles up the Willamette River through the most beauti- 
ful valley, then up the Umpqua River, and the Umpqua River Valley, 
and into the Rogue River Valley. The climatic conditions are well 
adapted for grains, grasses, fruits and walnuts. The growing seasons are 
especially long, and there is not much danger from frost. The fruit 
orchards yield from five hundred dollars to a thousand dollars an acre. 
Some of course with less care, yield much less. The higher figures show 
the possibilities under the best care. On my way south I saw a great 
many apples thrown out in the fields. I was advised that the fruit asso- 
ciation were not getting their prices, and they were thrown away to 
save cheap sales. They picked last year 2,650,000 boxes of apples valued 
at $2,600,000. These apples were the Spitzenbur, Yellow Newton Pip- 
pins, Jonathan, Rome Beauty. These are the varieties prized for their 
color, keeping quality, flavor and conformity to the best types. The trees 
come into bearing the fourth and fifth years, and increase their yield 
from one bushel to seven a year, and as they get older the increase may 
reach twenty boxes a year. Their apple pests are the same as ours. They 
must spray to get the best results. The trees are not large. The average 
yield to the acre is from three hundred to four hundred bushels, at a total 
cost of about forty and sixty cents a bushel. 

Large acreages of pear trees of the standard varieties are grown, and 
they are more prolific bearers. The yield is said to be higher per acre than 
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that of apples. I saw scores and scores of very large pear orchards. The 
trees are less trouble to care for than apple trees. 

I saw thousands and thousands of trees in the Willamette, Umpqua 
and Rogue River valleys that baffled me to know what they were. They 
did not look like any sort of trees I had even seen, and yet I did not 
want to appear too ignorant to my fellow travelers. I had only one way 
to find out, and that was to ask somebody who knew. They were prune 
trees. The cost of caring for a prune orchard is said to be from five to 
seven dollars an acre. The average crop an acre is about five tons. The 
average value per acre is from $75 to $250. About thirty million tons 
are produced, and the demand is growing. They have not begun to fill the 
demand. People are learning more than ever the food and medicinal 
value of this fruit. | 

Nearly fifty million pounds of cherries are produced annually at a 
value of more than two hundred thousand dollars. They yield about six 
thousand pounds to the acre at a profit of from one hundred to eight 
hundred dollars an acre. In Western Oregon, the Upper Columbian 
Valley, and the southwestern part of the state peaches are grown on a 
large scale and at great profit. Grapes, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, loganberries and currants are grown in great quantities. At La 
Grande, Oregon, there is a sugar beet factory whose capacity is three 
hundred and fifty tons daily. Beets are grown largely in that section. 
French walnuts are grown in large quantities. Seedlings are grafted 
with improved varieties. The largest I ever saw were in the markets. 
I stopped one night at Grant’s pass and saw some of the largest and 
finest pumpkins that can be grown in the world. 

Stock raising probably stands at the head of the productive resources 
of the state. Great quantities of cattle, sheep, horses, mules, hogs, and 
even goats are raised. The income from this industry would be many 
millions of dollars. Poultry is grown all the year, and millions of dollars 
are realized yearly from dairying. The annual output of honey is around 
two million pounds, averaging more than three hundred thousand dollars. 

I have said nothing about the fisheries, the fertility of the rivers, lakes 
and bays, and the lumber conditions. There are about twenty million 
acres of land in Oregon unappropriated, waiting for brain and brawn. 
It belongs to the government. You may have it if you will qualify and 
meet the conditions. | 

On my way to San Francisco I had planned to stop at Eugene and 
see the State University, but I found that I could not do so without very 
much delay, and also because the weather conditions were bad. It is a 
railway center of considerable importance. Passing Cottage Grove we 
crossed the Umpqua River and went up the valley some distance, and up 
the Rogue Valley close by the river of the same name into Grant’s Pass. 
Here I preferred to stay all-night so as not to miss any view or things of 
interest. We were never out of sight of picturesque scenery and moun- 
tains of great height and beauty...Orchards and fine gardens of vegeta- 
bles were ever in sight. Our train‘has taken us into Cow Creek Canyon, 
beautiful and picturesque. Grant’s Pass is the fruit shipping center for 
this part of the state, and I saw many packing houses. On to Ashland 
at the foothills of the Siskiyou, where the lythia water and mineral 
springs attract your attention as you pull into the station, and all get out 
to try the water as it somes fresh up into the glass receptacles for you to 
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drink. Ahead and around you on every side nothing but mountains 
towering a mile high. You wonder how you are to scale that tower in 
your front. Your train takes on another engine, possibly two, and off 
you go up the Rogue Valley till the Rogue River is lost in the mountain 
stream. When you can go no further your train cuts across the head of 
the valley on a high bridge and climbs the opposite mountain parallel to 


the track you have just come on the other side, going directly north, ex- 


actly reversing your course. We zig-zag up that mountain for an hour till 
we reach an elevation of nearly ten thousand feet. All this time we are 
in sight of Ashland, fourteen miles below, lying placid, warm and quiet. 
The snow plows are busy keeping away the snow and the men are clad 
in the warmest sheep skins from head to foot. A mile off to the left, a 


thousand feet higher, is “Pilot Rock,” lying as if it had been hurled by 


some powerful giant. This is the landmark that guided the early pio- 
neers and Indians in their early explorations through that unknown 
country. Freeing our train from her extra engines, we sped off at a 
tangent through a fine growth of timber and cut over land. This is the 
Shasta route, and we have just scaled the Siskiyou Mountains. Now we 
start down the slope, entering the Cantara Loop and crossing at the very 


‘head of the Sacramento River. 


Now we have crossed the line into California. Mount Shasta, the 
most majestic peak of the western continent, fourteen thousand feet and 
more, towers above us, and off at some distance. We enter Sacramento 
River Canyon and stop at Shasta Springs, which is a source of this river. 
There we got off the train and drank the finest water that ever came 
from the earth. This is probably the greatest summer resort on the 
Pacific Coast. I saw one rabbit sitting in his burrow on the side of the 
hill. The snow was falling terrifically. 

Miles and miles down this canyon we go, passing ferns and moss hang- 
ing from a thousand crags. We pass Castle Crags away to the west like 
sentinels guarding our entrance. More than four hundred miles we go, 
following this tortuous river valley until it spreads out into San Francisco 
Bay. We pass Chico, a community of fruit interest and great vineyards. 
If one will look at the map of the state of California he will see that 
almost all the state is included in.two great valleys, especially in the 
northern part of the state called Northern California. These valleys 
lie north of the Sierra Madre Mountains, which form the natural divide 
between Northern and Southern California. These are the valleys of 
Sacramento adjacent to the Sacramento River, which runs the entire 
length of the valley and into the Straits of Carquines and into the San 
Francisco Bay. The other valley is San Joaquin. In the first of these 
is located Sacramento, the capital of the state, and in the second valley 
is Fresno, near the southern part of the valley, and also Bakerfield. 

We are told that about half of the cultivated land in California, or that 
which may be cultivated, is in the valleys. They form more than four- 
teen million acres. They are about four hundred and fifty miles long 
and more than forty miles wide. The Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers are the drainage for this great basin. These two great rivers 
come together near Walnut Grove, one from the south and one from the 
north. I traveled the entire valleys of both these rivers. There are 
almost three millions of acres in the Sacramento Valley alone, and from 
my observation not more than half of it seems to be in cultivation. 
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Thousands of acres of it are in citrous fruits and other fruits and 
walnuts. At the same time of my visit large areas of the two valleys were 
under water. The lands are rich and yield readily to various kinds of 
cultivation. 

When the overflow from :the rivers during the rainy season 1s con- 
trolled, there is no reason why these lands should not be more valuable to 
the state. Large areas are still in the formation, and look as if they 
might make great rice plantations. I heard while out there that some- 
thing was being done to get Japanese farmers to work these low areas into 
rice farms. 

I stopped one night at Redding. This is only a few miles inside of 
the state line. It was here that the “Gold Rush” was made in 1849. 
Some of the old settlers are still here and remember the “rush.” I was 
told that two per cent of our gold still comes from this community. It 
was here that I really saw the first sign of California. The next morning 
after my arrival, while waiting for my train, I saw oranges in the parks 
and about the homes near the central part of the town. Magnolia trees 
and palm trees showed that we were in a new and strange country. 
Tropical plants of one sort or another can be grown from one end of 
the state to the other. One man said that he could pick oranges at the 
same time watch the melting snow on the nearby mountains. 

The rainfall varies from fifteen to thirty inches, whether in the lower 
or upper part of the state. Irrigation projects are on foot, and furnish 
all the water needed for the crops. As the acreage increases these 
projects will grow. Sacramento River and Feather River are the main 
sources of water for this upper country. I traveled through both of 
these valleys and to the very mouth of the rivers. 

We arrived at Benecia late in the afternoon, and the entire train is put 
aboard the largest ferry boat in the forld, and carried across four miles 
to Port Costa, across the Strait of Carquines. We pass Richmond, Berk- 
ley, Oakland. At Oakland we pull into the Oakland ferry and disem- 
bark again to a large ferry boat, and in twenty minutes we are in the 
city of San Francisco. We are here for only a few days, then we leave 
for the southern part of the state. We reserve our impressions of the 
city till our return. 

The other valley further south is supposed to be eleven thousand 
square miles, and has about seven million acres‘of arable land. It is a 
boundless area and productive of the greatest quantity of oranges, olives, 
grapes, etc. We spent a part of two days at Fresno, and addressed the 
colored Baptist Church at night. There are some colored farmers in 
that section who are doing well on their farms. We regretted very much 
=v we could not count them by the thousand. They are altogether too 

ew. 

Bakersfield, which is in the southern part of this valley, is a great oil 
section of the state. There are four such centers in this state. Their 
combined output a few years ago was ninety-two million barrels. Oil 
has taken the place of coal in almost all the industries of the state. The 
refineries are seen almost everywhere. Stock raising, grapes, orange 
orchards, peach orchards, olive orchards, fig orchards border every road. 
I saw at least one flock of sheep numbering more than three thousand. 

We crossed the Sierra Madre over the Tehachepi loop at an elevation 
of more than seven thousand feet. Going down the mountain we passed 
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into the great Mojave Desert. Death Valley, 290 feet below sea level, 
forms a part of this desert. There must be several thousand square miles 
of country in this area, and I would not give fifty cents for the whole 
of it. The discovery of 011 may give value or the irrigation projects may 
save it for farm developments. Yucca, sage and sand seemed to be its 
chief products at present. Mojave, Lancaster and San Fernando are 
our next stop. A few hours later we are in Los Angeles. 

The object of my trip West was to study farming conditions with 
reference to the colored people and to acquaint myself with living condi- 
tions in that part of the country. 

There is little that I can say about Southern California, and Los 
Angeles especially, that the world does not know. It is separated from 
the northern part of the state by the range of mountains already referred 
to, known as the Tehachepi Mountains, which are a part of the Sierra 
Madre. There are seven counties south of this mountain divide. It has 
a reputed population of more than six hundred thousand people. They 
represent every nationality. There are forty-five thousand colored peo- 
ple in the city. The state as a whole is the most cosmopolitan I ever saw. 

I wanted to take some data from the printed matter sent out from the 
Chamber of Commerce. The products of the county must measure in a 
very large way the industry and happiness of the citizens. 

It is the leading county in the United States in the value of all crops. 
It ranks first in the value of farm property, in the value of all farm 
crops, in the value of fruits and nuts, hay and forage, dairy prducts, 
bearing lemon trees, beet sugar production, and in bearing olive trees. 
It ranks second in poultry, bearing orange trees, irrigation enterprise, 
and walnuts products. 

The conduit which brings the city water for more than two hundred 
miles was built at a cost of twenty-five million dollars. There are four 
trans-continental railways that enter the city of Los Angeles, and prob- 
ably a dozen other smaller lines. They have more than twelve hundred 
miles of improved streets and more than nine miles of sewer. There are 
twenty-five public parks. I visited a number of them. They have more 
than five hundred miles of electrical car lines and more than a thousand 
miles of electrical lines running to all parts of the county. Their schools 
are the best in the whole country. They have hundreds of churches that 
are well: attended. 

I took daily tours to many of the surburban towns in twenty and thirty 
miles radius. Culver City, Santa Monica, Venice, Beverly, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Redondo, Pasadena, Pomona, Claremont, Ontario, San 
Gabriel, Burbank, ete. These are all beautiful spots. Some of them are 
real little cities with every modern facility. I thought at the time of 
my visit that if people who live under such an environment as I saw 
were not happy, they have no need to go to heaven when they die. They 
told me that I ought to have made my trip in the summer when I could 
see the country in its glory. I went in an auto bus to San Bernardino 
seventy miles through the country to the orange show. It is called the 
Gate City to Southern California. The county itself is a wonder in its 
output of fruits and walnuts, oranges especially. I saw millions of 
bushels of the yellow fruit everywhere for miles and miles till the eye 
tired of seeing what I called an awful waste of nature’s products. ‘The 
city is called the commercial center of the orange belt. It is a beautifully 
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laid out city with semi-tropical plants growing everywhere, luxuriantly 
beautiful. The show takes up more than an acre of ground, and oranges 
were blended in the most gorgeous display in every conceivable figure. 
Oranges, lemons, grape fruit and their by-products by the millions. 

The trip through the valley took me over the finest roads in the world. 
They could not be finer. I was more than interested to pass “Garrett 
and Company’s” vineyards, one of the homes of the Virginia Dare prod- 
ucts. Mr. Garrett himself is an Enfield, N. C., man. The extracts are 
bound to be right if it is “Virginia Dare.” 

What is said of any one of the southern counties may be well said of 
any other, except perhaps the “Imperial Valley County.” I did not go 
to that county, but from what I heard about the county it looks as if a 
special edict was issued from the maker of all the counties to do some 
special work on that county alone. It was the last county formed in the 
state, and its area is more than four thousand square miles. It is in the 
extreme southwest part of the state. The lay of the land, the soil 
itself, the climate, location, altitude make it the best place in the world 
for stock raising and fruit production. There are more turkeys grown in 
this one county. than in other similar sections in the world. 

_ I was very much impressed with the fine school houses and churches. 
No money or care seemed to be lacking in the construction of these 
important centers. Every one I saw in the country or city was decked 
with profusive growths of shrubbery and flowers. While I was in 
Spokane, the city claimed the lowest death rate per thousand of its popu- 
lations. When I was in Seattle that city claimed the same thing. When 
I was in Tacoma they claimed they had the lowest death rate; when in 
Sacramento they claimed to have the lowest death rate. In San Fran- 
cisco they claimed the lowest death rate; Oakland claimed the same; 
Los Angeles claimed the lowest also. When we were crossing the Techa- 
chepi Mountains ten thousand feet elevation I saw a fine graveyard up 
further on the side of the hill, and I was surprised. They might have 
been soldiers killed in the war. One almost wonders why folks should ever 
die in such a beautiful country. Conditions are so good for living right 
along. Good churches, excellent schools, clean cities, perfect climate, all 
must contribute greatly to long life. They ought to be happy, but hap- 
piness cannot be bought with luxuries; it contributes more than anything 
else to long life when other conditions are good. 

The city of Los Angeles is twenty miles from the Pacific Ocean, and 
I venture to predict that in less than twenty years the city will extend 


-and include Venice, Santa Monica, Long Beach and all the little coast 


towns along the water front, and the largest ocean vessels will be doing 
business in the heart of the business section as they are in Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland. Their population will soon 
be in the millions. It is growing by leaps and bounds every day, every 
week and every month. Fourteen thousand people come there every year. 
The people are busy everywhere. They have the secret of getting a 
larger population. Create industrial interests and the folks follow. 
Good schools and good churches; a community in which there is com- 
— between all classes and not hatred. These are the best drawing 
cards. 

One does not travel many miles in California without asking questions. 
Many of the questions will have to be answered by history. Cortez, Juan 
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Rodrigeez, Cabrillo, Don Gasper de protola, Fray Junipero Serre are 
familiar names in its early history. The country was known as Alta 
and Baja, which was upper and lower California. It began in the 
extreme southern part of the state and went as far north as the foot of 
man could tread. The old maps show the southern part of the state as 
being a part of Mexico. It was sometimes called the land of the Heart’s 
Desire. To use the words of another it was in 1769, “That destiny 
marked Southern California for its own, ordering the fig and the vine 
to make soft the dessert wastes, lemon and orange bloom for the upland 
slopes, herds for a thousand hills, living water to make green the sun- 
browned land; and, last, not the dream of seven mythical cities of gold, 
but the bright reality of thrice seven times seven golden cities that now 
throb with the tides of commerce and the tread of countless feet.” 

At the beginning of its history the King of Spain ordered that in 
order to make the country safe for Spain and its religion, that missions 
should be established. Under the orders of the great Catholic church 
fifteen or more missions were established—fifteen of them along the coast. 
My trip back to San Francisco, five hundred miles north, took me along 
the Pacific Coast in sight of many of these missions. We follow what 
was called the “Highway of the King.” Those we passed were San 
Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, San Miguel, and Santa Clara. The 
southern part of the state especially owes a lot to these early missionaries. 
They gave harbor to the traveler, irrigated the land and started the early 
settlers and Indians to farming. 

From San Francisco to Los Angeles along the coast is a country backed 
by mountains of great height and beauty with slopes and valleys sur- 
passing any description. For hundreds of miles our train slipped right 
along the edge of the Pacific waters, sometimes forty or a hundred feet 
above these waters, sometimes nearer, then off on a hill top, then across 
an arm of the sea, then headlong toward the water as if to go right into 
it, only to swerve around some high hill and then out into some beautiful 
valley. You have to see it to appreciate it. 


Passing San Fernando, Oxnard, Ventura, we come to Santa Barbara 
in Santa Barbara County. The county is mountainous and has four 
large valleys. The valleys are the Santa Ynez, Los Alamos, Lompoc, 
and Santa Maria. The last named valley is said to have four hundred 
squire miles, and can support ten times its population. Mustard seed is 
the leading agricultural product in the county. The whole county is 
well adapted to all vegetables and fruits that are common to that part 
of the state. I saw many orchards of great size. It is said that three- 
fifths of the prunes and three-fourths of the apples grown in the state 
grow in these valleys adjacent to the coast. This is due to the fact that 
perhaps the rainfalls is greater than further inland. Printed matter on 
this section tell us that the products of this coast range are the following: 
beet sugar, wheat, barley, hay, garden seed, oil, coal, asphaltum, cement, 
lime, live stock, butter and cheese, fruits, berries, vegetables, olive oil, 
walnuts. 


I saw great flocks of sheep, cattle and horses. Millions of wild ducks, 
and we were never out of sight of sea gulls. They are the scavengers on 
land and water. I was fortunate in meeting people here and there who 
could give me lots of the sort of information I wanted. 
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As our train rounded the coast of Santa Barbara we caught sight of 
the Islands of Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Miguel. They may have 
been thirty miles to our left. 

Passing Point Conception, a lighthouse here and there, a large open 
field in the actual making, or a sandhill thrown up in the past few 
months, crossing Santa Maria River, leaving Lompoc and Ynez Valleys 
behind, we came to San Louis Obispo. Great quantities of oil are de- 
livered to this port for shipment. It is also the seat of the state poly- 
technic school. The rainfall here is very light, so that farming is not 
profitable. The western slopes of the mountains for nearly a hundred 
miles afford good grazing for cattle and sheep. The water is largely 
mist from the Pacific Ocean with a very low rainfall. At this point our 
train leaves the sight of the coast and we climb the Coastal Range, being 
pulled by three powerful steam engines up an elevation of great height, 
more than seven thousand feet, and head into the Salinas and Santa 
Clara Valley. Salinas Valley has an area of 500,000 acres and the 
two valleys are almost 150 miles in length and fifty miles wide. We 
head toward “Bishop Peak” no less than four times climbing this moun- 
tain. We go down into Monterey County and follow the Salina River 
till we get to Monterey Bay near Del Monte. Santa Cruz is our next 
stop. We pass the Lick Observatory. We enter Santa Clara Valley 
crossing the mountains by the same name. We also pass Stamford Uni- 
versity. We leave San Mateo County on the left and we speed along. 
We pass San Jose. Dark covers us, but at Redwood City we come into 
sight of San Francisco Bay and thirty miles further we are in San 
Francisco again. 

Five hundred miles are covered in about fourteen hours. The moun- 
tain ranges on both sides for several hundred miles, and the mountain 
on one side and the Pacific Ocean on the other for several more hun- 
dred miles with an ever changing view of mountain inclines, rivers, 
valleys, irrigation projects here and there, the excitement of high eleva- 
tion, crossing some divide, farming operations throughout the entire 
course, fruit orchards, vineyards, gardens, great flocks of sheep, cattle, 
etc., chateaux, villages, mining operations and oil wells. This is the 
panorama that simply bewitches the brain. It was such as this that the 
old colored preacher saw when he could no longer contain his emotions 
when he said, “My God, look at that Glory.” It is glory, and the man 
whose soul does not feel it is dead. Add to this the ocean scene with every 
angle the train makes, the steamers away out, the sunset behind these 
beautiful waters, and do you wonder that I have been dreaming this 
thing every night since I had the experience of it.- It gets into your soul 
in some way. Some one has said, “Its all California from east to west, 
from north to south.” I traveled two thousand miles in the state alone 
in every direction. The inspiration is the same. eae 


I spoke in one of the largest churches out there, heard some of the finest 
speakers in the world, saw some of the best shows, tramped over some 
of the orange, apple, fig, prune and berry orchards, bee and poultry 
yards. I visited soldiers’ homes, city parks, city museums and farms 
in the country. I visited some of the best schools in the West and 
a Ry including the state universities where they are really doing 
things. 
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Our eyes are now set toward the east and home. We are at San 
Francisco. Before we leave here we must revert to the lower part of the 
state again. The city of Los Angeles gets its water from a distance 
of more than two hundred miles from the snow-capped slope of Mount 
Whitney. They are the highest mountains in the United States, except in 
Alaska. The aqueduct is the largest in the world. The reservoirs are 
located in the San Fernando Valley. The pipes taking this water from 
its source to its outlet are eight to ten feet in diameter. Forty miles of 
this water is run.in open lined canals. The line was pointed out to me 
many miles out of Los Angeles by a fellow traveler who knew the history 
of its construction. 

As one travels from north to south in this state and from east to west 
he is very much impressed with the great network of wires stretched 
everywhere, apparently reaching every farmhouse and factory. These 
are high-powered electric wires carrying power to the industrial centers 
and to the farms for light and power—for power more than light. Water 
has to be supplied to all the farms by irrigation. Where gravity does hot 
do the work they must depend on pumps. The electric power is used to 
run the pumps. This power is generated by the mountain streams hun- 
dreds of miles away. The great power plants are largely owned by com- 
panies in the East. The irrigation projects, I presume, are the most 
wonderful in the world. I was advised that it cost about eight dollars 
an acre to get the canals into operation. 

Another interest of great importance in the growth of a country is the 
public roads. The roads were universally good. I traveled several hun- 
dred miles over the public roads in Los Angeles and San Barnardino 
counties, and for the long stretches I never saw better roads. 

Hollywood, which is really a part of the larger city, is a very pretty 
place. The streets are paved and there was not a shoddy nor a cheaply 
constructed house to be seen. I counted seven moving picture studios. 
I had no idea that these studios were built on so vast a scale. It seems 
that all the stars in the moving picture world have their studios here, and 
their fine homes—Charlie Chaplin, Douglass Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
and others. Many of the great meat packers of Chicago, Omaha and 
Denver have million-dollar homes in or near this little suburb. The south 
side of Beverly Hills is covered with these expensive homes. 

There are a number of these studios in Culver City. This is a small 
place about fifteen miles toward the Pacific from Los Angeles. The domi- 
nating genius of itis Mr. Harry Culver. Ten years ago it was not born, 
and today it has a population of about two thousand people. The little 
railroad station, the little homes, the well paved streets and business 
houses, all show signs of taste and industry. Here is where “Fatty 
Arbuckle” got his start, and his studio is still there as a reminder. 
Several boulevards and electric lines pass through the town from Los 
Angeles to the Pacific Ocean, which is only five miles away. Venice, 
with a dozen other settlements along the coast for ten or more miles, is 
the Coney Island of Southern California. Street cars and boulevards 
give one ready access to every part of the beach. They have all the 
eating houses, cheap shows, swindling games and junk shops for the 
attractions. 

The building lots in some of these little villages are sold under restric- 
tions. I was curious to know the restrictions. Houses that are put on 
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them must not cost less than twenty-five hundred dollars, and no lot 
shall be sold to any one except purely Anglo-Saxon—a fine opportunity 
for unanimity of spirit and exclusiveness if not tested under the state 
law by some ubiquitous spirit. 

The problem of racial identity is a complex.one in that country. I 
saw Mexicans who looked all the world like Negroes, and Negroes who 
looked all the world like Mexicans. Their language was the only dis- 
tinguishing features, and in many cases the Negroes were better clad and 
better groomed. Negroes spoke the unadulterated English language. 
Their Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana or Texas previous en- 
vironment may have given them more of the Southern brogue. The 
Mexicans have clung to their Spanish tongue or some broken dialect. 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Porto Ricans and others form another 
group. Then there is another group from northern Europe and southern 
Europe belonging to the white races, and all these units speak a language 
of their own and follow largely the customs of their country. I won- 
dered who was fit and who could qualify under “The Restrictions.” 

I will say nothing about Chicago, but let me start at Butte, Montana. 
From Butte, Montana, to Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Fresno, Los Angeles to the least city in the West 
there are all sorts of secret organizations and labor unions, selfish and 
otherwise, cliques and clans, to whom you must pay obeisance. Add to 
this the rankest Bolsheviki spirit, from the four ends of the earth, and 
you have a problem worth the attention of our best statesmen. 

I have been trying to get away from San Francisco, but it is hard to 
leave a community of so inviting environment. I can only name a few 
places now that are strikingly full of interest. Here is the Golden Gate 
Park, over yonder a short distance the Presidio, a little further around 
on the bay the Art Palace. Here is where the exposition was held. 
Down on the beach are the Sutro baths and cliff houses. From this fine 
eminence I saw seven seals, some sleeping, some bathing, some growling. 
They were on the rock a few hundred feet off the beach. Rural paintings 
in the museums, depicting wild animal life in their natural setting with 
the mountain background, etc., were very real. 

_The Southern Pacific station, located between Third and Fourth streets, 
and the ferry at the foot of Market Street, or at the head possibly, are 
works of art. They are the last word on station building. Market Street 
has four electric lines, and it is the leading thoroughfare of the city. 
Practically all the other streets of the city run into it at some angle. 
Sixteen blocks from the ferry is the civic center. Here are located the 
city auditorium, which seats ten or twelve thousand people, the court- 
house, one of the finest buildings in the state next to the capitol itself, 
the city library, and one of the high schools. These are circled about a 
square which has a large fountain of flowing water. A very large area 
of the city was burned when the earthquake was some years ago, but this 
has been rebuilt so well and completely that one would never know it. 
I went over most of this area. 

I visited the University of California, which is located in Berkley, 
and had only time to go through the library and agricultural building. 
They have a campus of 264 acres and an enrollment of ten thousand 
students. They have a theater that seats ten thousand people. They have 
a tower 302 feet high built of white granite. In this tower is located 
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the clock and chimes. They have in mind a large project for an athletic 
field and stadium. This will be located back of the college in the hills, 
which is the property of the college. Oakland is the San Francisco 
terminal of three trans-continental railroads. They are the Southern 
Pacific, the Western Pacific, and the Santa Fe. 


- We take the Western Pacific for Sacramento at 9 o lock | in the morn- 
ing. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon we have made the trip of more than 
a hundred miles through the San Joaquin Valley and again into Sacra- 
mento Valley. We spend a part of two days here. The state capitol is a 
very fine building. The ground adjoining the building forms the finest 
park in the world. They have searched all the world to find trees and 
rare plants for this wonderful park. They have them from every known 
country and from every accessible community. Many of these trees were 
in full bloom the 28th of February when I was there. An officer of the 
grounds told me to find the keeper and he would give me all the cuttings 
I wanted, but unfortunately I could not find him.’ 

The city is located in rather a flat country. It has not been a great 
many years, geologically, since this was all under water and a part of 
San Francisco Bay. The two large rivers intersecting this valley have 
done their work in transporting silt, sand and debris from the mountains 
so well that most of the community is inhabited. The periodical overflow 
of these rivers still gives the traveler an idea that it is a part of the bay. 
I saw nearly a hundred miles of it under water, when I wondered how 
the farmers got from the house to the barn. 


b We leave Sacramento at midnight on the Western Pacific Railroad for 
Salt Lake City, Utah. We pass Marysville, which we have already seen 
on our southern journey, Oroville a little further north, and we follow 
the Feather River and the Feather River Canyon. At daylight we find 
ourselves climbing the mountains again in snow several feet deep. The 
canyons are narrow and deep. The mountains above are beautiful, 
rugged. Vegetation and all sorts of timber come into sight again. The 
mountain streams are beautiful and clear. We arrive at Reno Junction 
about 10 o’clock in the morning. At Paxton we pass the little narrow 
gauge road leading into Indian Valley. The canyons look too narrow for 
another railroad, but just below us clinging to the rocks and the moun- 
tains the little road leads off into another mining section and through 
gorges that look impassable. 

Of the more than two hundred stations along the way a great many of 
them are scarcely stopping places. A few are only places for the train 
crew to examine the cars. At Reno Junction, Nevada, we come into a 
country that is more open, and where the population is larger. 

We cross Honey Valley, Winnemucca Valley, scale the Virginia 
Range, and come into Smoke Creek Desert, pass to the right of Granite 
Peak, and we come into Black Rock Desert. We pass what is called the 
Alkali Flats. This is a vast area of country with no vegetable growth 
of any sort. Nothing can grow on it. This reminds one of a very large 
bowl. We are moving along with great speed through the valley with 
the side of the bowl towering up at a tremendous height. We cross the 
Antelope Range in the northern part of Granite Spring Valley. A few 
miles further we come into the little town of Winnemucca. This is a 
railroad center and a cattle country. 
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We are in Humbolt County and follow. Humbolt River. We have 
passed Winnemucca Peak, Black Butte, the Eugene Mountains, and other 
points of interest and beauty. It would tire the reader to follow us for 
the next several hundred miles through this tortious river course, through 
large and small valleys, through mountain gorges, up the side of moun- 
tain ranges, over some of the highest peaks, under the turnels and 
through great banks of snow. At Sulphur we passed several men and 
their horses with a big mountain lion they had just killed. The govern- 
ment pays twenty-five dollars for each lion killed. They are destructive 
to sheep. The Denver Sunday papers had the incident written up in 
the papers Sunday following the killing. 

We cross the Desert Range at Wendover, Utah, and strike out for 
forty-eight miles through the Great Salt Lake Desert, leaving Grass 
Mountain Summit to our left, we enter another range of mountains to 
emerge near the south end of Salt Lake. I do not know the area of the 
Great Salt Lake Desert, but it is a very large area numbering perhaps 
several thousand square miles of country. Water and irrigation would 
do it no good. It looks like desolation carried to the nth degree. It 
must have been at some time a part of the Salt Lake. It supports abso- 
lutely no vegetation of any sort. It is a barren waste. 

There is no other place in the world exactly like Salt Lake and Salt 
Lake City. The city is eighteen miles from the Lake. One cannot 
drown in the water of this lake because of the density of the water. 

The city is one of the best laid out in the world. The mentioning of 
Salt Lake City suggests to you at once the Mormon Church. This church 
was organizéd in 1830 in the state of New York. The Mormons located 
later in Kirkland, Ohio, and there erected a temple which is said to be 
standing today. The church was persecuted, and Joseph Smith was 
martyred. It was moved from place to place, and finally Brigham 
Young, its President, had a vision. He saw a land in the far west, and . 
was directed to go to this remote country, far away from persecutions, 
where the colony might worship in their own way. They started out 
for this far country, and were many months making the trip. The 
party was composed of 143 men, three women and two children, and 
three colored servants. The names of all are on the fine monument at 


the head of the principal street of the city. 

When they had reached the place the President said, “This is the place 
I saw in the vision.” The men were advised to go to work at once on 
small farms. The first year they grew a good crop by irrigation, but 
about the time the crops maturéd the cricket’s came and almost ate the 
crops. The sea gulls from the lake eighteen miles away came and ate up 
the crickets. This saved the pioneers. They have in the sacred square 
a monument to the sea gulls. It is known as the Temple Square. The 
temple is the most unique building in the world. It was forty years in 
construction, and it cost a million dollars. It is built of native gray 
granite which was hauled by teams for more than twenty miles away. 

The Tabernacle standing in the same square is also a unique construc- 
tion. It will seat ten thousand people and has in it one of the best 
organs made. The building is a “long, oval shape, dome top. The hear- 
ing qualities are perfect. One may drop a pin in a hat or on the floor, 
and two hundred feet away, at the other end of the auditorium, hear it 
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fall.” No nails are used in its construction. Pillows support the arches, 
while wooden pegs tied with raw hide support the individual pieces. 

The gray stone Assembly Hall, where relics and art collections are 
kept, is also in the same square. 


One should visit the state capitol. It is located on one of the nearby 
mountains. This mountain is at the head of several streets and had an 
electric line running around it and to the top. The building itself is one 
of the finest in the country. It has large granite supports measuring 
three or four feet in diameter, twenty or more feet in length, of Georgia 
marble, polished to a finish, each weighing twenty-five thousand pounds. 
These great pillows were brought from Georgia on forty-six cars. 

One could spend weeks in this fine building studying the art of it and 
the great display of relics of the early pioneer life. Several Mormon 
sisters have charge of the collections, and they are very interesting as 
well as very entertaining. 


We leave salt Lake City, and forty miles east we come to Provo. We 
are more than four thousand feet in elevation. It is called the “Garden 
City.” It is near the Wasatch Mountains. We pass through the Provo 
Canyons. This is unlike anything else we have seen. We climb the 
mountains overlooking a most beautiful valley off to the left with a very 
fine stream said to contain trout. There are fine homes and orchards 
and many flocks of sheep and cattle. There is some mining a few miles 
across the valley on the opposite mountain side. 


A railroad stretches across the valley to connect with this mine from 
the main line. A few apple orchards. Some fine red barns. The 
meadows evidently afford a great deal of hay. Hundreds of stacks of 
hay, as green as if just cut, dotted the valley. We are in several feet of 
snow and being drawn by several massive steam engines. Up, up, up we 
go till we reach Soldiers’ Summit, seven thousand and four hundred feet 
high. Your heart begins to beat a little faster, some one has the head- 
ache, another has bleeding of the nose. If you have slept all the way 
through the valley and up the mountains you will begin to wake up 
when you reach this high elevation. Unless your heart is seriously 
affected you do not need to worry, for you are in this elevation only a 
few minutes, when you begin to drop to noraml altitude for these parts. 
The snow is about six feet deep and sparkling. The air is fine and pure, 
and your mouth grows dry for some of the crystal liquid you have just 
passed. It comes from crags and crevices for more than a haif mile 
above you, scarcely missing the sides of your train as it passes its narrow 
channel. 

A crowd of a dozen or more school girls get on the train. They are 
all the world like our own girls, only they were white, every one of them. 
They sang songs, made speeches, moved from place to place on the train, 
recited their lessons, talked kindly of their teachers and their fellows, of 
the loved ones they have left behind for a few months—they were just 
school girls, that. was all. The tourists, including my lonely self, were 
glad to have this merry bunch—this innovation to break the monotony. 
They leave us at Green River, and we settle down again to our usual 
repose when we are soon disturbed by the news butcher saying, “The 
mountain ahead is one-half mile high, the canyon ten feet wide, just wide 
enough for the train to pass.” “It is Castle Gate.” The walls of the red 
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stone stand up like the walls of a sixty-story sky-scraper. On both sides 
these walls tower up till your neck tires looking up at them. 

Here the engineers have defied nature. You follow the river and the 
canyon, sometimes on this side, sometimes on that side, rising and falling 
in elevation till you reach Mack, near the state line of Colorado at an 
elevation of four thousand and five feet. You pass through a valley 


widening out from a ten-foot gorge to forty or fifty miles, and absolutely 


fenced all around by these massive walls for fifty or more miles as 
effectively as if done by the master hand of some giant. We follow Hog 
Back Canyon and a tributary of the Colorado River. We arrive at 
Glenwood Hot Springs at 10:30 at night, four hundred miles from Salt 
Lake City in an elevation of five thousand and seven hundred feet. We 
stop here for the night and take the 6 a.m. train the next morning for 
Denver. 

We are on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. We pass up the 
Colorado River Canyon. The road is tortious, the stream abounds like 
the waters of “Galore,” the mountain crags are high and precipitous, 
every foot has tested the skill of the engineer. It is wonderful. We go 
through Tennessee Pass, sight Mount Jackson toward the west. Mount 
Elbert to the left more than fourteen thousand feet high is seen. We 
leave Readville to the left and pass through the richest mining region in 
the world. Georgetown, Red Cliff, Fair Play, Platt Ranch, Buena 
Vista, Cripple Creek, Anaconda Goldfield. All these are centers of 
mining interests. They abound in gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, etc. 
We come south from Glenwood Springs to Salida nearly a hundred miles 
and into the Arkansas River Valley and follow this river to Florence 
and Pueblo. 

It will be remembered that in the summer of 1921 there was a cloud- 
burst in that section of the country, and Pueblo was in the midst of the 
washout. Hundreds of lives and millions of dollars worth of property 
were lost. The valley. still shows great evidence of that destruction 
everywhere you look. This was particularly true of the city itself. I 
stood under the pier of their fine station, and the high water mark was 
two feet above my head. We are seven hundred miles from Salt Lake City 
and still seventy-five miles from Denver. We are at Colorado Springs. 
Denver is our destination for the night. As we leave Cannon City and 
Florence we sight to our north perhaps a hundred miles Pike’s Peak. 
This is early in the afternoon, and we do not lose sight of that majestic 
wonder of the world until we have passed Denver for almost another 
hundred miles. | 

We spend four days in Denver very pleasantly and profitably. It is 
the “Mile High City.” We have left all the mountains behind. The 
community, including Colorado Hot Springs and Denver and Pike’s 
Peak need no description from me. They are too well known. It is the 
healthiest place in all the world. I saw no graveyards, and I presume 
they are few and very far between. The elevation is more than five 
thousand feet. We are now seven hundred and fifty miles east of Salt 
Lake City. Denver is a fine place in which to live. I am not so sure 
about the conditions of earning a living. 

We leave Denver at 10 in the morning and stop for the night at 
Phillipsburg in Kansas. The country is practically all prairie land 
suited for cattle, horses and sheep, corn, wheat, and the grasses. It is 
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an open country with few trees excepting the low sections and river 
bottoms. | 

We pass Lincoln City in Nebraska and later the city of Omaha. We 
have already crossed the La Platte River and now at Omaha we cross the 
Missouri River. Passing Council Bull in Iowa we speed along to Des 
Moines, Lowa, where we plan to spend the next night. We arrived late 
in the evening and left early the next morning for Chicago. The country 
was largely given to farming and stock-raising. 

We were in Chicago about two weeks, and were then off for Washing- 
ton City, where we spent another week, then we came home, arriving 
here at Bricks the 22nd of March. A most cordial reception awaited me 
here. I was met at the station by teachers, students and friends of the 
community, all led by the school band. 

Not many colored people on the Pacific Coast as compared with our 
eastern country. They are scattered here and there throughout the 
middle west. Most of those I saw looked as if they had good jobs and 
were busy. I saw a great many very nice homes of our colored people. 
I visited a great many places of business entirely colored. The colored 
ministers were all educated men. The colored churches were up to date. 
I spoke in a number of them, and the audience looked well groomed and 
happy. I quizzed the professional men, and they advised me that the 
outlook for the colored people generally was good. All advised that 
colored men going west ought to have some money to start a business. 

If colored men would go west and enter farming their opportunities 
would be unlimited. They ought to have money enough to carry them 
till their crops come to maturity. If they grow fruit it takes the young 
trees five years to come into bearing, and they must have something to 
depend upon during that time. At the same time there is no time of 
the year in California when a farmer cannot grow vegetables. There 
are fruit growers’ associations that take care of everything the farmer 
grows. He can become a member of any of them irrespective of his color. 
He must have some money and some farming sense. There are forty-five 
thousand colored people in Los Angeles. Only a few are farming. There 
are not enough farmers to attract any attention. JI am always sorry to 
see so many of our folks fiock to the cities when the farms are offering 
so many opportunities for independence and a better living. 

There is nothing needed in the west so much as water and people— 
water and people. If they get the people the irrigation projects will soon 
give the water. They need not only people who are not dependent upon 
others for every move they make, but people who are industrious and 
who have the brain. 

We hear in the East a great deal about the Japanese. I hear more 
about them here than I heard on the coast. Out there they have the 
reputation of being industrious, smart and great organizers. I do not 
think those are bad qualities. They are qualities that we have been 
taught to prize. There is no reason why we should prize them in one 
race and despise them in another. They are universally courteous. 
Some Northern people think they will get all the land. I saw millions 
and millions of acres of land in California alone that somebody needs to 
get and put to use. Then I saw other millions stretched four thousand 
miles and more across the American continent that will feed all the 


world when brought under cultivation and development. 
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They tell us out West that all the mountains in that country are full of 
minerals. If that is true we have not touched the world’s supply. From 
the unoccupied land I saw there niust be enough to feed a hundred times 
our present population. In some of these states one can travel almost a 
hundred miles and not see a sign of human life except the little station 
settlements. New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and a few other 
cities are too congested for healthy environment, and some propaganda 
ought to be started by some organization or somebody to popularize the 
country and the farms. ae 

The spirit of competition in our large cities in any occupation 1s 
virulent. It is not worth the struggle. Manhood and womanhood is 
stagnant. It is truly the survival of the fittest. I never saw a Negro 
farmer in the South begging bread. Vast areas of our best farming land 
ought to be bought by this congested crowd filling our large cities. 

Our people go ta the city because of the lack of compatibility of people 
in the community where they want to live. They may not like the other 
races out West, but there was great silence and a unanimity of opinion 
relative to an open expression of their hatred. Poor execution of the 
laws, open expressions of hatred, fear of personal molestation. ‘These 
were the expressions I met in Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 

Norman Angell expresses it in his book, “The Fruits of Victory,” 
when he gives the cause of the world’s restlessness and war. He says they 
have resulted from our wrong thinking. We have got to be big eriough 
to forget some things and start off right. Correct our thinking. I at- 
tended a Christian Science Church in St. Paul, Minnesota, and one of 
the tenets of their church is that if you have a pain just forget about it 
and it goes. It seems to work, for that church is doing a great business 
all over the country. That is what we have got to do in the political 
world and in the world where our relations interlock. We do not get 
anywhere by hatred and fighting. 

Every city and every town I visited from Spokane to Seattle to San 
Barnardino, seventeen hundred miles south is on a boom and every one 
you meet is a boomer. That is the way to build up a community or a 
city or a town, or anything else. I was not supposed to give any 
addresses while on this trip, unless there was some fine opportunity to 
make friends for the American Missionary Association and for Brick 
School. I could not afford to let such opportunities pass even though I 
was out seeking recreation and rest and change. This opportunity came 
to me at least twenty-eight times. I was invited to speak twice in Dr. 
H. H. Proctor’s Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Proctor was a class- 
mate of the writer at Fisk University. He had one of the largest churches 
in all the South, the First Congregational Church in Atlanta. When 
the migration of colored people began to be a problem in the Northern 
centers, Dr. Proctor was called to Brooklyn to meet the impending 
onrush. He has projected one of the largest church enterprise in Greater 
New York, and his bringing the enterprise to a successful fruition will 
mean great things for New York and for the colored people generally. 

Dr. Proctor is a large man, mentally and physically, and he has a 
large vision. His vision is not larger than the times are demanding. 
Our church people are demanding a larger programme. Some of our 
churches, perhaps all of them, have been too reticent and conservative. 
holding on to the dead past and lost prestige with the masses. Dr. 
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Proctor is planning a progressive and constructive programme. I could 
not lose the opportunity which his kind invitation gave me to tell our 
Northern friends what our Southern brethren are doing along many 
lines. I also had the invitation to address a large Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn where more than. a third of its membership of more than three 
hundred members were from Gloucester County in Virginia. A former 
Brick School boy was the shepherd of this flock. 

Out on Long Island we had the pleasure of addressing a small Con- 
gregational Church under the leadership of Rev. G. W. Hinton. We 
found here a goodly number of our North Carolina friends, and they 
were glad to hear from their friends here in North Carolina. 

Later the Fisk University singers from Nashville, Tenn., met with the 
Greater New York Fisk Club at the Y. W. C. A. in a Harlem Cafeteria, 
and a fine programme was given. I was invited to speak at the Baptist 
Ministers’ meeting in New York in one of the largest churches in the 
city. If the size of the church, the furnishings, etc., and the appearance 
of the men meant anything it certainly looked as if our friends in New 
York City were very prosperous. The young lady who directs all the 
work of the Y. W. C. A. on 137th Street is a Brick School girl who later 
graduated from Pratt, and we have every evidence that she is making 
good in that great city. 

At Springfield in Massachusetts we had the pleasure of speaking three 
times for Rev. William N. DeBerry. Dr. DeBerry is a product of Fisk 
University and Oberlin Theological School. He has the finest work of 
any of our men. His church organization is unique; he is progressive 
and constructive, at the same time scholarly and conservative. He is the - 
most aristocratic Negro preacher we have today. His spirit is contagious, 
and he has the finest codperation of his members from the oldest to the 
youngest. 

At Rochester we had the invitation to address a very fine gathering of 
friends who had met at a reception to the teacher of their Sunday-school 
class and to the minister of their church. 


At Buffalo we also gave an address at another Baptist Church. In 
all of these places we met scores of people from North Carolina. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, I had the invitation to speak several times at 
the Mount Zion Congregational Church. Rev. Harold Kingsley is the 
present pastor. Rev. Kingsley is a product of Talladega College, Ala. 
His wife was a former teacher here at Bricks. We had a most cordial 
reception at his church and at his home. 


It was in this church where I read my first essay nearly forty years 
ago. Its pastor at that time was Rev. Dr. 8S. N. Brown, who is now 
Dean of Theology at Howard University. The church has had a great 
history. The former pastor was Rev. George V. Clark, of Charlotte, 
N.C. Dr. Clark was a Liberty County (Georgia) boy and a product 
of Atlanta University. The church is now in the most congested Negro 
section of Cleveland and has before it a great destiny and future. The 
present minister is a young man of great enthusiasm and well prepared 
to meet its growth. The city of Cleveland has a congested Negro popu- 
lation. I saw a statement in the Cleveland papers from the head of the 
Cleveland “Community Chest” that of all racial groups in the city the 
colored people had more than done their part with the least expenditure 
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I visited several of the larger churches—Baptist and Methodist 
churches. All the Cleveland churches seem to be in the most progressive 
state. Their church buildings are among the very best in the country. 
Their membership and attendance are very large. aS 

In Detroit we attended Rev. Dr. Bradby’s church, which is said to have 
a membership of four thousand people. I also spoke at one of the serv- 
ices: They had four services going at the same time. About a third of 
these people held up their hands indicating that they were from N orth 
Carolina. The day was very cold, but their spirits were very warm. 
Dr. Bradby is a Canadian, but understands thoroughly the Negro tem- 
perament, and gives them exactly what is best fitted to that temperament. 
He speaks with authority. 

At night I attended one of our churches ministered to by Rev. Brooks. 
The church has some institutional feature and is doing excellent service 
for the community. Mrs. E. E. Scott, of Montgomery, Ala., is assistant 
in these civie service features. 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., we attended a revival meeting in the Methodist 
Church. The temperature outside did not disturb the emotional ele- 
ments the least when the several ministers put on the “arousements.” 
I had to wonder whether I was in northern Michigan or in North Caro- 
lina. 

I spoke in a Baptist Church in Chicago where they are said to have a 
membership of ten thousand people. Several services were going on at 
the same time. I also addressed a congregational audience in Chicago 
presided over by Rev. Dr. C. W. Burton. Dr. Burton is a product of 
Taladega College, and Yale Theological School. He is a fine type of 
minister and is doing great good. 

In Butte, Montana, I was told there are about five hundred colored 
people and three colored churches. These churches had no regular 
ministers at the time of my visit. The colored men work as porters and 
miners. They have mixed schools. They have several social clubs and 
secret orders, such as the Masons and Odd Fellows. 

In almost all of the cities I visited mixed schools are the rule, and 
many of them have a percentage of colored teachers. In Cleveland espe- 
cially I was told that the colored teachers are liked very much by their 
students and parents of the opposite races. In many places it would be 
most difficult to tell who are colored and who are white. Most of the 
teachers I met are very efficient and alive to their job. 

In Tacoma I spoke to the Sunday-school in the morning and in the 


_ evening I spoke at the evening services of the First Congregational 


Church, Rev. Dr. Edgar C. Wheeler, minister. Prof. Oliver H. Richard- 
son, of the University of Washington, followed me with an address on 
the “Study of International Relations.” The subject of my address 
might have been “Inter-Racial Relations.” At the close of this address 
I visited the colored Methodist Church, and also spoke there. The 
church was well filled, and the services were full of interest. The 
minister was a well trained man, and had the best order and system in 
the church. 

In Portland I attended a meeting of a select group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Theosophical Society. I did not speak, but went primarily 
to hear an old friend speak on the subject of “Racial Unity.” His 
lectures covered a number of cities on the coast, and his subjects, “The 
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Unity of Religions,” “Seven Valleys,” “Inter-racial Amity,” “Harmony 
Between Religion and Science,” “The Mashrak; Ulkar or Universal 
Science,” ““What is a Bahai?” ‘Pour Stages in Man’s Growth.” All of 
these different lectures are summed up in the one though, “The Funda- 
mental Unity of Races and Religion.” The object of the lectures are 
the promotion of universal brotherhood, international codperation, uni- 
versal education, the abandonment of prejudices. The lecturer was a 
colored man, a product of Fisk University, and of the law school of 
Howard University. He has traveled through Europe, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine. His thought and language is clear and convincing. Our friend 
Dr. Gregory proved himself a master with these subjects. 

The subjects above are very suggestive. There is nothing else to be said 
when the speaker has finished his address. What does it mean? In New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, and all our large 
centers there are the finest temples and edifices built to the new cult, 
new thought, new religion. Many of our traditional churches in these 
large centers have a hard fight to get a hearing. I attended one of these 
new thought churches in St. Paul where the interest was at white heat 
with an attendance of more than seven hundred people. The tempera- 
ture outside was fourteen degrees below zero. This was at night. All 
these cults are based in one way or another on the Bible, but we seem to 
have adapted for our own spiritual edification and practice that which 
fits our own mind and temperament. We then argue that everybody 
else is dead wrong. Some of the finest minds I know are lined up with 
these new cults. Surely they must have some basis for their mental 
attitude. 

I was asked by the Secretary, Rev. Dr. George Hinman, of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association office in San Francisco, to fill an appointment 
for him in Berkley, Cal., February 26th. This was at the North Congre- 
gational Church at Berkley. This church was right under the shadow 
of the University of California, and I counted it a great honor to be 
asked to speak there. The minister of the church was Rev. Mr. Ralph 
Baxter Larkin. He was sick the day of my visit, and I was introduced 
by Rev. Dr. Sargent. The printed programme announcing the service 
for the day with my address had this on the first page, “A Church of 
Reverent Worship, open mind, intellectual freedom, social conscience, 
spiritual aspiration and human sympathy. It seeks to discover and 
interpret the meaning of life in the life of the eternal.” This expression 
gave me great poise for what I had to say. I was at once at ease. 

It is fine to speak to people who have a sympathetic spirit especially 
when you have a feeling that you have an unpopular subject. My racial 
identity was not clear in the mind of the gentleman who introduced me. 
He said something like this: “Professor Steiner, of the University of 
California said somewhere that if he had to be born again he would 
like to be born a colored man, so that he might be able to study the 
colored problem from the inside. We have with us today a gentleman 
who understands the colored problem, and who did not have to be born 
colored either.’”’? These may not be the exact words, but it is the thought. 
The first thing that I had to do was to dispel the mind of my audience 
of the fact or statement just made, that I did not have to be born a 
colored man, and that I wanted them to know that the traditions of our 
country and the laws in many, if not all the states, had said that any 
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man is colored who has one iota of Negro blood in his veins. “I am glad 
to have the honor to address you as a colored man.” Those who know 
me best tell me that I do not have many stopping places. So I fore- 
warned my friends in the front of me that sometimes my address was 
three in one and sometimes one in three. Three in one when I have only 
one hour in which to speak and one in three when F have three hours 
in which to speak. Speaking to a Congregational Church, and a white 
church, too, one has to observe the traditions very closely. These tradi- 
tions limit us to about thirty minutes, and unless one is very interesting 
he had better stop in twenty-five minutes. So my address had to be 
three in thirty. 

The audience was scarcely dismissed when a large crowd gathered at 
the corner of the church to ask more about certain topics which I had 
only the time to touch. They were seeking to discover and to interpret 
the meaning of life. I was invited to go home with many friends, but I 
could not go with all, so a compromise was effected, and several families 
joined, and I was the guest for the afternoon of these families. One. 
of these families had been missionaries in China. Others had worked 
among the Japanese. There we were exchanging our experiences each 
for the edification of the other. We were all happy that our lot had been 
east in these divergent directions. 

I cannot continue this without becoming monotonous. I was most 
happily received in a great many other churches, colored as well as 
white. My message was generally, “The Amistad,” “The American Mis- 
sionary Association,” “General O. O. Howard and Reconstruction,” “The 
Schools of the American Missionary Association,” “The Progress of the 
Colored People,” “Inter-Racial Relations,” ete. One can see a wide lati- 
tude in these subjects. ; 

At the theaters we saw several colored stars. In Buffalo Charles 
Gilpin in “Emperor Jones.” Gilpin is an artist of the first magnitude, 
but I did not like his selection. I am not a critic of such matters, but it 
did seem to me that his piece was coarse. It was very popular. One 
could hardly find seating room in the large house where the play was 
given. 

In New York “Shuffle ’Long” was exciting great interest. There must 
have been twenty or more taking part in the play, and every character 


‘ was an artist. I never say anything finer. These people played in New 


York in one house for nearly a year, and while the entrance fees were 
high the house was packed every night. 

In Chicago Bert Williams was the whole attraction. I saw him at the 
Studebaker in “The Loop” just before his breakdown. I was told that 
after his death the company broke up. They could not find another 
“Bert Williams.” In his death the race has lost one the greatest stars 
in the theatrical world, irrespective of color. It is an awful tragedy of 
our times that racial prejudice is blind to art when the artist happens to 
be colored. It is no fault of the artist that he was born colored. The 
theatrical field has been rather restricted so far as our colored artists are 
concerned, but whereever they have had the opportunity they have not 
been found wanting. 

“Broadway Rastus and Sambo” are in a class by themselves. The 
play is clean and fine, every whit of it. It will cure the blues. The 
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singers are the best on the American stage. The vaudeville is equal to 
any I have seen in the best white theaters. 

Every place visited we met very prominent colored men and women 
who were formerly from North Carolina. We are compiling some 
interesting data on them which we hope to give to, the public later. 

In Cleveland we met our old friend Lawyer J. P. Green. He has been 
a lawyer there for forty years. He has written a splendid book of his 
life. He has been Recorder of Deeds in Washington, and for several 
terms member of the Ohio Legislature. 

Mr. Charles Smith, whose parents were North Carolina people, has 
served on the Cleveland police force twenty-five years, and is now 
retired. His parents lived at Chapel Hill this state, and migrated to 
Oberlin where he, with several other brothers and sisters, were educated. 

Mrs. Mary Talbert, of Buffalo, is President of the Negro Women’s 
League, which is a national organization of women. She was educated 
in Oberlin. Her parents migrated there before the Civil War from this 
state. It would take a chapter to tell what great things she has done 
for the colored women and what she is now doing. She is a traveler, 
lecturer and scholar. She has recently raised the money to have the Fred 
Douglass Home in Washington City as a Memorial to the greatest Negro 
who ever lived. It will be dedicated the 12th of August, 1922. Her 
husband, Mr. William Talbert, is a city official in the treasurer’s office, 
of Buffalo, New York. 

Mrs. Clara Hardy, of St. Paul, Minnesota, a sister of Mrs. Talbert, 
is also a graduate of Oberlin College. She has held many places of honor 
in her adopted city. She is now Court Bailiff. She is a writer and 
speaker of no mean ability. Her home was a perfect model. 

In California it was my pleasure to stop with Dr. R. R. Robinson. 
He is a Halifax County man. He was a student here for a number of 
years working his way with his hands. He laid out our walks, planted 
many of our older trees and helped to “Start Bricks.” He took an agri- 
cultural course at the A. and T. College in this state and went to Tus- 
kegee, where he taught several years. He married a North Carolina 
girl from Bethel, who was a trained nurse. Later he went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, and took a course in medicine. After graduating he prac- 
ticed medicine in Brunswick, Ga., through the flue, and was very suc- 
cessful. After the world war he went to Tusla, Oklahoma, and was there 
when the riot broke out. He saved his life by hiding in the woods three 
days, he and his wife. He lost all his office fixtures and medical instru- 
ments, and every remnant of personal apparel. He is now a very suc- 
cessful physician in Los Angeles, California. 

I have given only an outline of some impressions of my trip to Cali- 
| fornia with the hope that it may inspire some reader to know, to go, and 
to acquire a larger vision of the world and of life. 
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FARM LIFE 


For many years the farmer has been the laughing stock of the coun- 
try. The conduct of his farm and his business methods have brought 
him more gibes and thrusts than are brought to any other professional 
class. The late Booker T. Washington described the characteristics of 
his class many years ago. The poor old mule or horse and often the ox, 
hitched to a single plow, scratching the earth with as much effectiveness 
as an old Plymouth Rock rooster would scratch for newly planted oats. 
The farmer follows behind this slow plodding plow in tatters and rags, 
illy fed, too often diseased with hook worm or some other infectious 
malady. 

His road sides and ditch banks for ten or twenty feet back are filled 
with weeds and shrubby growth to sap the vitality from the growing 
crops in their proximity. He has stagnant pools all over his patch in 
wet weather to further deplete the growth of his crops that may be left 
from the weeds by the roadside and ditch banks. ; 

His home, the home of the old farmer, is the last thing to which any 
attention need be given. He has followed his methods for “Fifty years 
or more.” He has cotton right up to the door, potatoes, peanuts or corn 
filling the yard. No place is left for flowers or ornamentation of any 
sort. The old log house, just a place in which to sleep and in which to 
hide when it storms outside. It has only two rooms for a large family. 
The old man is in tatters, the wife is in tatters and the children are in 
tatters. I have seen many, the least of the little ones, as naked as they 
came into the world. | 

The implements of such a farmer never saw shelter or protection from 
the weather from the time they were bought from the store until they had 
been disintegrated by rust and rot and had gone back into the original 
mother earth to rest forevermore. 

The farmer himself had a personality that was uninviting and dirty. 
He thought the good Lord had created him for just the sort of life he 
was eking out, and he eschewed all progress. Good roads and decent 
schools were things he never needed and he would not consent for such 
improvements if they cost him anything. The old mongrel hen was 
good enough because she could roost in the trees and lay at the same 
time. The pinewood rooters were all right because they could make 
their living by eating pine roots and other people’s crops. <A half dozen 
dogs were useful to feed. The old cow was still kept in the family be- 
cause of the ancestral history and not because of her utility. 

Slipshod methods in business have been the handicap of more farmers 
than all the evils attending them. We very often receive congratulatory 
letters from business men on our farmers’ programme and at the same 
time these business men lament the fact that our farmers’ business meth- 
ods are so poorly managed. 

Not long ago we received notice that two of the wealthiest farmers, 
Negro farmers, in Georgia had died. They were reputed to be worth 
more than a hundred thousand dollars in cash besides the great land 
holdings and other property they owned. Later when their estates were 
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settled up their business was in such a tangled condition, all interwoven 
with that of their neighbors’, that there was nothing left for the wife and 
children. I hope that we do not have in North Carolina such tangles 
as the above. Whatever else the farmer does he ought to keep his busi- 
“ness straight. We have found out through our Federal Farm Loan Or- 
ganization that many farmers have bought and paid for farms and 
have paid taxes on these farms for twenty years, but it would take a 
“Philadelphia Lawyer” to find out whether the legal owner was the 
farmer, the banker, or the land company, or the merchant. That is bad 
business. Any man who mortgages his farm after he has paid for it 
seriously jeopardizes his future as far as his farm is concerned. If 
you have debts that must be met you had better sell a portion of your 
farm outright and keep the other clean and clear. The mortgage busi- 
ness is a bad business for the average farmer to take into his parner- 
ship. The merchants, the business men, the state government and 
national government, are all emphasizing every movement tending to 
the exit of this mortgage system. The farmer, first of all, should give 
it a hard kick. 

It is a matter of education first. These farmers’ meetings give us an 
opportunity to inform ourselves. Our schools and our colleges are 
helping us to get informed. The local conferences have no other pur- 
pose than to help you to be informed on farm and business matters 
relative to your farm. Bulletins sent out by the State and National 
governments are among the greatest educational agencies. They are all 
practically free. The farmer who does not and will not take advantage 
of such agencies of information is certainly destined to be at the foot of 
the ladder; and there is where he belongs. The farmer who is given 
all the agencies and says he will not pull himself up ought to go down. 
The sooner he goes with that spirit the better, so that some other man 
can take his place and make good. [I still see some of these old timers 
carrying water across the field a half mile away, still taking care of the 
family wash down by the river side, still holding on to the old ash pile. 
These relics have been heirlooms in the family and we are reluctant to 
let them go. It takes some spirit, some purpose and a great will to tear 
away from these old traditions. It must be done if we are going to 
advance. We must learn the lessons of experience. They have been sad 
lessons to many farmers. These farmers’ conferences are bringing to 
‘you lessons of scientific farming. Let the traditions go to the wind and 
take hold of the new problems in your farming and farming business 
that will bring success, happiness and a life. 

Today as never before the farmer is coming into his own. Watch 
the agricultural papers and magazines. Visit our county and state fairs. 
See the interest and note the comparisons in our community fairs. Prog- 
ress is in the air. If there are those who do not believe it, they will 
believe it, and feel the impress of the upward move, or they must get 
out of the business. Any farmer, white or colored, who does not line up 
with the best farming methods of the community is bound to lose out on 
his farm. The lessons may be hard, but as a class of farmers you must 
get these lessons. 

The first lesson that must come to every farmer is that he must line 
up or unite with other farmers in the prosecution of his work. Every 
industry is organized except that of farming. The farmer produces his 
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crops, and, unorganized, sells them to any bidder who comes along and 
takes his price or nothing. Organization will help the farmer to get the 
best price for his products. No man works very long by himself at any- 
thing. You cannot make it alone. Codperation is the word. You get 
codperation by organization. Every industry that is worth the name 1s 
organized. 

Organization helps you to buy as well as it helps you to sell. It will 
get you the lowest prices for what you have to buy, and the highest 
prices for what you have to sell. Single handed you pay what is charged 
and sell it for what you can get, much or little. The government is fos- 
tering the Federal Farm Loan Organization in order to put the farmer 
on his feet. Are you using that organization? The state is encourag- 
ing farm unions. They can be formed in every community where you 
can find ten men, ten real men. Are you using this organization ? 
Some communities are using them very effectively. Our own Federal 
Farm Loan Organization, the Tri-County Federal Farm Loan Organi- 
zation, of Bricks, N. C., has put into Negro farms and farm improve- 
ments about seventy-five thousand dollars and has applications for 
nearly as much more. Do we have your application ? 

Let us illustrate what we want to impress relative to codperation and 
organization. A few years ago two renters came to the Brick School 
farm. Each had one horse. The wives had a lot of small children 
and could not be expected to do very much on the farm. One day I saw 
a team of two horses plowing. The two men had united their horses 
and were plowing their ground with a double team. One was plowing 
and the other man was clearing up the ditch banks. They worked 
tandem all summer and seemed to get fine results. They were happy in 
their work and each was company for the other. 

A few years ago we needed here on the Brick School farm a peanut 
thresher. No one could get the thresher alone, so an organization was 
perfected and a peanut thresher was bought for two hundred dollars. 
This thresher did fine work for many years, and brought the stock- 
holders a nice little revenue as long as it was in service. I cannot see 
why a few men in every community cannot unite their efforts and get 
everything they need on their farms. 


Every time I go to Rocky Mount I see scores and scores of wagons 


on the road hauling tobacco to market. These wagons go in groups for 


company and mutual help. I have counted as many as twenty in one 
group, and I am sure the different groups represent a certain community. 
These communities of small farmers ought to unite and buy jointly a 
truck. Some of these grouped teams travel, to my personal knowledge, 
thirty miles with their tobacco. This trip takes two days and one night 
to land the sale. The teams and the men alike are unfit for work for 
several days thereafter. Count the cost of man, wagon and animals. 
The automobile will do the same work in a few hours and be ready 
instantly for other work. If the farmer drives his wagon half of his time 
on the road is lost driving this way and that getting out of the road for 
trucks and automobiles. If you cannot put your products on the market 
as fast as your neighbor you cannot compete with him. That is all. 
If you cannot do it single handed unite your forces. That is the com- 
monest of common sense. 
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Farmers cannot hire ditching done any more. Ditching with pick 
and shovel is a past art. You cannot pay the price, and you cannot 
find the ditcher. Ditching is now a profession. The last time we had 
our work done by hand the gentleman came in a large Buick, worked a 
few hours for a few days and the job was done. The element of drudgery 
is too great. We are living in an age of steam and gas and power. 
Why strain the muscles when you can turn the throttle with the weight 
of one finger and the work is done? You can buy a machine ditcher, 
drawn by horse power, for as little as forty dollars. If done with hired 
help it does not take but a few yards to cost forty dollars. Two mules 
and a machine ditcher will make more ditches in a day than ten men can 
make in a week. Here the drudgery is eliminated. Any boy can drive 
the team. Why not join your forces and buy a ditcher or buy it by 
yourself? A dozen peanut growers will pay more to thresh their pea- 
nuts in one year than a whole peanut outfit will cost. At the same time 
it is yours and you can thresh your peanuts when you please to do it. 
You will have the outfit for many years, depending upon the care you 
give it. We are paying now around ten dollars a cord for cutting wood. 
The best woodcutters cannot cut more than two cords of wood in the 
woods a day. Do you know that you can buy a wood saw that will fell 
the tree and cut up the wood, and that one man can cut as much as fif- 
teen cords in one day? Muscular strength and drudgery. are again 
eliminated. Why not a few of you unite your forces and buy a machine, 
and in a few days lay in all the wood you need for the winter and sum- 
mer use? Do you like to trudge along the old way because it is tradi- 
tional? I do not know of anything more annoying than to have to run 
to the woods or wood pile morning, noon and night, to cut wood for the 
preparation of the meal. To me it would be enough to spoil the temper 
of a saint. : | 

Here is a fine proposition suggested to me by a former Brickite. I 
am not sure that it is original with him, but it 1s a fine proposition and 
I am passing it along: 

The average farmer who is working on his own farm or farming on 
his own account must grow not less than four or five hundred bushels of 
peanuts yearly or more. Some, to my knowledge, grow eight hundred 
and a thousand bushels. It usually costs twenty-five cents a sack to 
thresh this amount. One sack holds about four bushels. It will cost 
twenty-five dollars to thresh one hundred sacks or four hundred bushels. 
Form a company of sufficient numbers and let them pay for their stock 
exactly what they would pay to an outsider for threshing their peanuts. 
If properly handled it would pay for itself in one year and after that 
it ought to clear a dividend. 

There is one outstanding. dtfficulty in this as in nearly everything in 
which we engage in codperative manner. That one man who will take 
the leadership. Where is he? He must be unselfish, honest and level- 
headed. 

I am speaking especially with reference to farmers who have limited 
means and not much help. Codperation and organization ought to 
mean more than a little partnership. To organize and codperate for 
community uplift and progress takes a lot of intelligence and honesty. 
I would not impugn your citizenship and standing in the community to 
say that you lacked either as farmers. It is a fact that most of us as 
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farmers are hard to understand some of the simplest business relations. 
When the business demands that we shall pay our bills by a bank check 
and require a receipt, and that all these operations should be booked, and 
when an auditor is called in to balance our accounts and check up our 
mistakes we are too quick to think that our honesty is questioned. There 
is no other way to do business when others are involved in that business. 
The honest man wants to be checked up. It gives him a standing that 
nothing else will. Treasurers and secretaries of any organization, 
whether churches, Sunday Schools, secret orders, debating societies, or 
what not, have no business keeping other people’s money in their per- 
sonal possession. The banks are the national depositories for all such 
organizations and other people’s money ought to be kept. there. 

It should not only be put in the bank, but it ought to be put there to 
the credit of the institution to which it belongs. This may not be good 
farming, but it is good business. I know of at least one man who went 
to the penitentiary for using other people’s money for only a few days 
and could not replace it. Organizations and companies should demand 
cancelled checks and receipts for all expenses every so often in a joint 
meeting. If officers count this an infringement upon their personal 
integrity dismiss them and get officers who do not so regard it. It is 
the only way to do business. 

We do not organize more and do not succeed better because we lack 
faith in each other. This is perfectly natural. The Negroes have been 
schooled in credulousness for a great many years. The encumbrance 
of so long an inheritance cannot be so easily thrown off. Expect the 
best that is in your neighbor and your neighbor will prove up to your 
highest expectation. You not only make your neighbor better by your 
good thoughts of him, but you add to your own spiritual and mental 
growth incaleulably. You grow yourself. 

Farmers must buy modern machinery for their farm. It is the best 
investment you can make. Corn planters, cotton planters, gang plows, 
and machinery of every sort that will save you worry and steps should 
be bought. Yon cannot afford to farm without these implements. If 
you do you must be left behind in the occupation of farming. You can 
not make it. I think a farmer who can buy an automobile ought to be 
able to buy a tractor engine. With a tractor engine you can plow, 
harrow, and plant your ground while your neighbor is breaking his 
ground, and you have beaten him a hundred miles in the manner in 
which you have prepared the soil. At the close of the day you are 
not too tired to go with your family to the moving picture show or to 
some community entertainment where you may get an inspirational 
uplift for the next day’s work. Look at your neighbors. That is what 
they do and keep ahead of you. 

I think the farmer who is making good ought to buy a Ford car. I 
saw a big farmer the other day who lived out about eight miles from 
Rocky Mount. He was driving a horse and buggy. I asked him how 
much money he had cleared the year before on his farm and he said 
that he had cleared over and above all expenses about three thousand 
dollars. It took him a good half day to drive to Rocky Mount for his 
plow point. He might have saved the trip or run over there in twenty 
minutes and made his purchase and had the rest of the day for work 
on his farm if he had owned a Ford car. I am not arguing that one 
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should purchase modern machinery with which to facilitate his work 
in order to give him more time to be idle. It will give him more time 
to do the things that machinery cannot do. The good farmer never 
has idle time. Time spent at a farmers’ conference is not idle time. 
The matter of getting the latest and best information on farming meth- 
ods is the most important thing that a farmer can do. One cannot put 
into practice on his farm or anywhere else what he does not know. 

Improved machinery means more intelligence on the farm. Farming 
is the most complicated and diversified occupation there is in the world. 
It takes a horticulturist to grow apples to perfection. It takes a dairy- 
man of the best type to put milk and butter on the market to meet state 
and county inspection and public approval. It takes a mechanic of the 
highest quality to keep up repair on the farm of fences, houses and ma- 
chinery. It takes a bookkeeper to keep farm accounts and records. He 
must be something of a Wall Street broker to keep up with market prices 
so that he will know how and when to sell his farm products. He must 
be an electrician and an engineer as well if he is going to compete with 
his neighbor who lights his house with a Delco light and runs all of his 
machinery with power. 

When you come to live stock you have a world without end of neces- 
sary information for your success. Cattle, cows, sheep, hogs, horses, 
poultry, bees, and scores of special strains of each, every one of them re- 
quiring special treatment and expert knowledge. If the farmer has the 
inclination and the will he can become specialist in any one of these 
lines. There are men who do nothing but breed the special brands of 
high bred stock. There are those who breed bees and who supply the 
world’s demarids of purebred queen bees. The higher you go in this 
specialization the more you become the world’s greatest benefactor. 

I have been studying about the value of limes upon the soils. To be 
a first-class farmer you must be a chemist of the first magnitude. You 
as farmers, have no idea of the part that chemicals must play in the pro- 
duction of your crops. The fertilizer that will bring to perfection one 
crop will kill another. You must know the fertilizer and know the 
nature of the soil on which this fertilizer is to be used and you must know 
how well a certain grade of fertilizer is adapted to the seed you want 
to produce. Every first-class farm is a chemical laboratory and the 
farmer is a chemist. Every first-class farmer must be something of a 
physicist as well. Every first-class farmer must be something of a doc- 
tor as well for all animals are subject to bodily disorders that must be 
corrected by medical advice. He must also be a weather prophet. You 
cut your hay and let the storm come on it and see where your profits 
go. You must be able to read the signs in the heavens and the pub- 
lished directions. Your job is a big one requiring as you go up the 
most complicated knowledge about every thing under the sun. I have 
said nothing about plant diseases and insect life affecting the success of 
the farmer nor that world or destruction hid in the unseen bacteria. As 
farmers you may be sluggards moving along on the lowest possible level 
of life or you may be a prince living in a palace. There are a lot of us 
on the lower levels who ought to move up to the higher gradations. You 
can get more out of your farm life but you must know how. 

If you expect to work simply as a hireling you will not need this 
information to any great extent. You only have to do as you are told 
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to do as a hireling. You may never as a hireling be asked to use even 
your own initiative in an emergency. If you expect to manage a farm 
you must have initiative and some executive ability. I'wenty acres or 
more constitute a farm. If you have that much land you are a farmer 
and you must move on your own initiative. 

The days of ignorant farming are passing. The government cannot 
and does not encourage ignorant farming. The times are demanding 
better schools and better roads. These two improvements are here and 
the farmers must pay the bills. Your farm must make you a living and 
enough more to meet these public expenses. If your intelligence will 
not make the ends meet, then before a great while the taxes will eat you 
up and your land will go into the ownership of men who have the intelli- 
gence to make the land meet the bills for public improvements. As 
farmers you must subscribe to every public improvement that comes into 
your community. You must buy stocks, bonds and meet public taxes. 
These improvements all increase the value of your farm. Selfishness 
and personal ends must not hold back community progress in any line. 
You are a part of the community and when you hold back its progress 
you defeat yourself. Not to know is no longer an excuse. You must 
know. You cannot stay at home and pride yourself that you never go 
to a farmers’ meeting and expect to know. Wherever people are gathered 
together to discuss public problems there you may go to learn. There is 
where you get in the spirit of things. There is where you get knowledge. 
There is where you get the inspiration. The spirit of rivalry and com- 
petition will go a long way to help us in our farm operations. There is a 
farmer in Nash County who thinks he can beat every one else in the 
county growing watermelons. There is a score of farmers in his com- 
munity quietly trying to beat him. The result is that there are better 
watermelons grown in that community than in any other community in 
the county. 


RURAL LIFE 
(continued ) 
Farmers’ Coneress, Aveust 16, 17, 1921 


It is worth very much to any man who is interested in agricultural 
operations to take a leisurely trip four hundred miles through North 
Carolina in an automobile. A party of us left Bricks July 11th and 
joined Rev. P. R. DeBerry in Raleigh. Taking his big Studebaker car, 
we were off the 12th for a two days trip among the colored farmers of 
the central and western part of the state. 

We were not touring, nor sightseeing, nor joy riding. Our one pur- 
pose was to study the land, the people and the conditions under which 
our colored farmers were living. We wanted to see what conditions were 
compatible and what were not compatible. The trip took us through 
about eighteen counties. 

We started our study in Edgecombe County. This is the county in 
which Brick School is located. This county should be the first in all of 
its operations because of its educational advantages and the inspiration 
it ought to receive from this institution. _ ' 

There are in the county now about 25,000 Negroes. These Negroes 
own 4,000 farms and homes, numbering about 17,000 acres of land. 
Some individuals own as much as 500 acres. We are sorry to say that 
most of this land is not under the most improved condition. We have 
not been able to have in this county a full time farm demonstration agent. 
The Brick School and our farm meetings have given very much impulse 
to farm operations, but even this has not reached all the farmers in ways 
to stimulate them to their greatest efforts. We lack time, money and 
authority that ought to come directly from the state. It has been demon- 
strated in other counties that nothing is so valuable in stimulating the 
farmers as a real, live, wide-a-wake farm demonstration agent who lives 
and works among the farmers every day. A farm not half developed and 
not improved is not an asset to the state nor to the owner. It ought to 
come into the highest state of production, then only does it become 
wealth. 

The school population of this county is about 7,000 children with an 
enrollment of about 5,000 children, whose average attendance is about 
3,000 under the compulsory law. The county has a colored school super- 
visor who gives the work all of her time. Mrs. Carrie Battle has revo- 
lutionized the school work under her charge. She is insistent and tire- 
less. Every one knows her and respects her. Her office is in the court- 
house at Tarboro. The white county officials hold her in the highest 
esteem. The teachers and schoolhouses rank among the best in the state 
for colored people. 

I do not know anything that affects public improvements and progress 
more than good roads. The farmers are generally slow to vote for good 
roads, but no class of people appreciate them more than the farmer when 
they are built. The area of the county is 515 square miles, and yet I have 
traveled over every part of the county and over some of the best roads 
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the county is now in process of construction. This road will eventually 
lead into Raleigh, some fifty miles away. 

Halifax County has an area of 681 square miles, with a colored popu- 
lation of nearly 30,000 souls. They own 70,000 acres of land. Their 
school poulation is around 10,000, with an enrollment of about 7,000, 
and an average attendance of about 3,000 children. This county has a 
colored school supervisor who has done a very fine work among the 


- colored people. The colored people meet every condition set by the state 


and county for the erection of colored schoolhouses. A few months ago 
they had raised their part for twelve Rosenwald schoolhouses, and had to 
wait on the county and state to recoupe their part. They will meet any 
condition set for them. The colored population is not congested in any 
one part of the county. They are located in every section of the county 
and about evenly distributed. Their homes, for the most part, are clean, 
and their houses are well constructed and show signs of thrift and happi- 


‘ness. Very few colored farmers have migrated from this section of the 


state. Those who have gone from Halifax County can hardly be missed. 
This in itself shows that the racial equilibrium is not much disturbed. 

Nash County, which joins us on the west, is one of our best farming 
communities. The fifteen thousand Negroes in the county own more 
than 25,000 acres of land and more than 2,000 farms. They are a pro- 
gressive lot of colored people. They have a number of independent 
schools aside from the public schools. They have excellent churches, and 
their homes are being built on modern lines. This county has twelve 
miles of cement road running from Rocky Mount to Nashville, the county 
seat. The contour of the county is rolling and red clay. The important 
towns are Nashville, Spring Hope, Middlesex, and let us say a part of 
Rocky Mount. There is a great deal of the land in this county unculti- 
vated and developed. It waits only for the man who has the brain and 
the energy. The county has no county farm demonstration agent nor 
colored school supervisor. I do not know what can be more advantageous 
to the success of the colored farmer than the addition of a colored farm 
demonstration agent and a colored school supervisor. While the preach- 
ers are ministering to the spiritual needs of our folks and the teachers 
are directing their intellectual life, and the state and county health offices 
are looking after the health of the masses, the farm demonstration 
agents and the colored school supervisors are daily giving inspiration 
and purpose to rural life everywhere. The state and county are the direct 
beneficiaries of the work of these two agents. Having five children go to 
school every day from one family where formerly only three went means 
very much for the literacy of the state. 

Teaching boys how to grow forty bushels of corn on the same acreage 
where their fathers could grow only ten is adding very much to the 
wealth of the state. The community which does not appreciate and 
recognize this truth is impervious to eternal values. Every farmers’ 
conference tells how much increase there has been in corn, peas, cotton, 
peanuts, oats, rye, tobacco, and other things under the direction of our 
farm demonstration agents. — 

We pass through Franklin County into Wake. Every one knows that 
Raleigh is in Wake County. As soon as you arrive in Wakefield or 
Zebulon, both small country hamlets, you know that you must be about 
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fifteen miles from the capital city. Hard-surfaced roads present such a 
temptation to touch the accelerator just a little, and little, and again a 
little more, and again, if you do not happen to see any motorcycles lurk- 
ing about. The colored population of this county is less than 30,000, 
and they own less than 6,000 farms. They own about 60,000 acres of 
land. Their school population is about 10,000, with an enrollment of 
about 7,000, and an average daily attendance of about 4,000 children. 
We ought to expect the school average to be higher, of course,. being ad- 
jacent to the seat of state authority. Wake County has had for a number 
of years two colored agents, in the person of Miss Delany for the schools, 
and Professor Roberts for the farmers. They have gone in and out of the 
farm homes daily carrying inspiration and encouragement and inspiring 
hope. The daily contact with these personalities has been the leavening 
power in the county. We have seen for a number of years the finest 
products that could be produced on exhibition in our colored State Fair. 
In the city market in Raleigh every day in the year one will see these 
same fine farm products. They will do justice to any racial group. 
Here one will see what the agents are doing to help the farmers to con- 
serve and preserve their products. The homes of the farmers show neat- 
ness and cleanliness. We have been greatly surprised to see how far 
some of our farmers have gone in beautifying their homes and premises. 
This 1s as tt should be. 

The excellent public schools of Raleigh, the fine institutions repre- 
sented by St. Augustine School and Shaw University have given the 
colored rural population a great inspiration. The well ordered homes of 
some of their city cousins have also been an inspiration to the colored 
rural population. 

There are so many opportunities, educational and inspirational, about 
the state capitol, that it is almost like living under the shadows of a 
great university. Then the main thoroughfares ars so fine that those 
living in the most remote parts of the county ought to have no difficulty 
or count it no hardship to go to the city for lectures, recitals, conventions, 
conferences, and for general consultation with those under state au- 
thority. These opportunities are the best sort of unearned increment. 

We pass from Wake County to Chatham County. There are no less 
than 8,000 colored people in Chatham County. They own about 2,000 
farms and homes, and about 30,000 acres of land. The two small towns, 
Moncure and Haywood, have quite a settlement of colored people. At 
Haywood they seem rather isolated and some of the homes had a pro- 
gressive appearance. The disadvantages under which we started, the 
social, industrial, business and educational status, in which we find our- 
selves should not be allowed to differentiate from other people who live 
in the same community and in the same environment. 

If other racial groups living in the same community have their homes 
painted, flowers in their gardens and other ornaments that add to home 
life and beauty, it is perfectly right that we should catch the inspiration. 
If we cannot be leaders in these matters, we ought to be good followers. 
We have the labor, and a gallon of paint and a paint brush will work 
wonders in a few hours. If we cannot keep the yard fence looking decent 
and in repair let us move it. We must take personal pride in the com- 
munity in which we live. It is the best sort of civic pride. In this 
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community we ought to prove our best selves. Chatham County has dis- 


graced itself recently with a lynching bee. ; 

Crossing the river into Lee County we were very much impressed with 
the sign, “You are welcome to Lee County.” This large sign was in a 
most conspicuous place and we interpreted it to mean what it said, and 
that we were included in the invitation. We stopped to ponder and to 
contrast the difference. We have been in parts of our country where the 
overhead signs read, “Nigers and dogs not wanted.” We have seen in 
other parts where land was advertised for sale and the biggest asset in 
the advertisement was the absence of Negroes from the community. 

There are less than 4,000 colored people in Lee County. They own 
about 700 farms and about 8,000 acres of land. The area of the county 
is very small, and the entire population less than 15,000. 

I have been for several years on a local inter-racial committee. Since 
the world war it has been necessary to have such a committee in the 
South on inter-racial relations. I am also on the state inter-racial com- 
mittee. That means that I am always looking out for the small things 
and the larger things, too, as we make our daily rounds, that count for 
good will and peace between the two racial groups. At Sanford we saw 
a large number of colored men at work as carpenters and bricklayers on 
some of the finest buildings going up in the city. I was shown others 
and advised that they were the work of colored carpenters, under colored 


contractors. 


A former Brick School boy was foreman on one of the 


jobs. These contractors and workmen were persona! friends of mine, 


and later I had the pleasure of seeing some of their own homes and 
business. They were among the best in the community. Broadway, 
Cumnock, and Jonesboro are progressive communities in which the 
colored people are doing well. I was advised that only a few of the 
colored people had migrated from this part of the state. It means that 
they are happy and that they can buy homes in communities that are 
compatible. After all, we must have compatibility in our homes and in 
our neighborhood, in our community, in our relations with the outside 
world. I would not'live a week in a community that was not compatible. 
To receive a gibe and a thrust every time one steps on the street, or into 
a corner grocery, or on the public highway, by other racial groups is 
contemptible, and especially so when one knows that there is absolutely 
no redress for that sort of contempt. One wonders what the preachers 
are preaching or what the schools are teaching. Patriotism, love of com- 
munity, social and personal progress are of slow growth in such communi- 
ties where there is so much incompatibility. 

All the world has heard of Moore County. It is an area of 798 square 
miles. The main line of the Seaboard railroad crosses it from north to 
south. It is crossed and recrossed by Page’s railroad. Here is Southern 
Pines, Pinehurst, Jackson Springs, Carthage, and scores of other smaller 
towns. Ihe names are common to the resorter and tourist. It has a 
population of less than 6,000 Negroes, who own about 16,000 acres of 
land. Excluding the villages and towns, twenty-five years ago I would 
not have paid the taxes for all the rest of the land. Twenty-five years 
ago I went all over the county, and one could scarcely get anywhere for 
the sand and roads were practically unknown. Sand, sand, sand—every- 


where sand. 
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Moore County is now the veritable garden spot of the state. The local 
intersecting railroads have changed hands. Fine public highways have 
been built in every direction. The tourist and capitalist, making their 
annual visits to this section, have discovered in that vast land undis- 
covered possibilities of wealth. Thousands and thousands of acres of 
this waste have been converted into peach orchards. Peach packing sta- 
tions have been built all along the track for the convenience of the peach 
shippers. I was told that several trains of peaches were shipped daily 
to the Northern market. Where the land was not already planted I saw 
the Fordson tractors getting it ready for fall planting. Most of this 
undeveloped land was what is called cut-over land. It is absolutely 
barren except for a lot of shrubby pines shrubby oaks and some native 
tough grasses and wild composite flowers. Tupelle and poplar may be 
found in the swamps and lowlands. 

I wondered as I passed along to get a bit of information here and 
there, if our colored people were learning to do by doing. I wondered 
if they were getting the inspiration. Sixteen thousand acres of land 
ought to be the nucleus of an industry. A hundred acres ought to make 
a good peach farm. What an opportunity for the colored man who has 
brain and industry and some little money and a great ambition. We have 
not the faintest idea of the wonderful opportunities in the millions of 
acres of the waste lands of our southern country. These lands are just 
begging the capitalist to come and invest in the undeveloped resources 
of its bosom. It is there, but it just needs the brain and some little 
money. The brawn is there, too; it just needs the intelligent direction. 
Compatible conditions will keep it there. 

The land in Moore County will never again sell for one dollar an 
acre while peaches are selling for three dollars a bushel at the tree. Most 
of the trees bear from two to five bushels of peaches. They are planted 
about fifteen feet apart. It takes about 150 trees to the acre. Any one 
can figure the income at that rate. These peaches ought to begin bearing 
in three years. There is nothing so fabulous as the income per acre from 
such an investment. There is nothing so sure. Some of the rows as we 
viewed them seemed endless. Greensboro, sixty miles away, was sending 
trucks to the peach area daily for loads of peaches for the local market, 
in Greensboro. A little while back one of these peach orchards sold for 
$85,000. 

The business of supervision has become so important that many of 
the growers combine and employ an expert from the State Department of 
Agriculture. They can pay more than the state can pay for. such expert 
supervision. The work is as yet in its infancy. We are advising our 
Negro boys to go to our best agricultural schools and specialize in this 
department of fruit cultivation so that they can manage such enterprises 
as these large fruit farms. They do not seem to get the vision. As long 
as our folks are buying farms, and they are increasing their holdings 
every year, there are vast opportunities for their services as horticul- 
turists. Ten Negro farmers in Moore County, North Carolina, ought to 
be able to get together and make peach-growing worth while to the 
group. Their traditions and the local environment have taken away 
their inspiration. They also lack knowledge. They have not been 
schooled in initiative of this sort. Codperation with most of us has been 
a doubtful experiment. We must learn and grow more before we can 
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take hold of the larger industries that require large codperation. Expe- 
rience and knowledge are vital to the success of any enterprise. The 
great enterprises of the North have been growing cooperatively since the 
country was discovered. The South has been giving its time to matters 
of social adjustments. The adjustment of its racial groups has been its 
nightmare by day as well as by night. Hatreds, jealousies, prejudices, 
have entered too much into our daily contact and relations to allow us to 
grow nationally. The conditions of all progress are in education, indus- 
try, compatibility. 

I read somewhere that the conscious mind may not get a true per- 
spective and may error. Still it is conscious. When I read in the papers 
every day and note all the deviltries perpetrated here and there all over 
the South, I wonder that we have all gotten along as well as we have, 
and especially do I wonder how the Negro has made such progress. Then 
I hear that the subconscious mind never errors. The conscious mind 
would have me riled and leaving the country, boot and baggage, when I 
read what is happening somewhere else outside of North Carolina. The 
subconscious mind comes in and says to me, when I am quiet and alone 
and perhaps when I am half asleep, “No, do not get discouraged.” The 
South is the garden spot of the world. It has the prettiest moons, the 
brightest days, its florescence on a thousand hills and in as many vales 
‘ scatters its fragrance and beauty three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. Its cataracts, rills, and springs sparkle with diamonds of 
beauty and health. The woods and swamps are filled with every sort of 
game, her rivers and lakes abound with every known fish for the sports- 
men, her climate is the most equitable in the world, the rainfall the most 
evenly distributed, the storms not so awfully destructive, the exotic popu- 
lation the least of that of any other similar area, with an adapted vegeta- 
tion from the highest altitudes to the equator. The contour of the 
surface is high or low as one likes it. Smooth or rough. The Blue Ridge 
Mountains afford a retreat from the Northern winters as well as a 
retreat from the Southern sun. Her altitude, pine forest and splendid 
waters are an asset that no other country in the world can equal. In the 
next few years more than fifty millions of dollars will be spent in North 
Carolina alone for public roads. Steam roads and electric cars will soon 
intersect every nook and corner of the state. The most inaccessible parts 
of the state and the South will become the public highways. Automobiles 
and trucks will bring the most remote farms to the city markets daily. 
The telephone and radio are already available in our country homes. 

In the next two years North Carolina will spend four millions of 
dollars for Negro health and education. This has already been passed 
by state Legislature. This amount of money put into health and educa- 
tion in any community will make a change. It shows an enlightenment 
of public sentiment and a change of attitude on the part of the citizens 
of the state. Progress cannot and will not be thwarted. Education, en- 
lightenment, Christianity—this trio is the saving grace of any com- 
munity. I do not know of any place better than North Carolina. This 
ws my subconscious mind. It never errors. 

We leave Moore County and cross into Montgomery County. This is 
what we call a hickory country. The land is rocky and red with hills 
almost precipitous. We could not visit many of the colored people 
because of the inaccessibility of most of the rural homes. The colored 
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population is about 4,000, and they pay taxes on about 8,000 acres of 
land. They are engaged in general agriculture, corn, tobacco and cotton 
being their prevailing crops. They have a few cotton factories in the 
town of Troy and more in the county, and many lumber mills. The 
Pedee River and its tributaries furnish a large part of the power for 
the factory work. The county has a real gold mine which was profitably 
worked a few years ago. It was my pleasure to visit it some years ago 
when it was in operation. It has been abandoned, and the machinery 
and buildings show signs of a past prosperity. 

The town of Troy has one of the two wooden courthouses left in the 
state. It was being replaced by a modern stone structure. It will cost 
when finished about $200,000. I am told that the stone in the: construc- 
tion of this building was taken from the site on which the building stands. 
It rather reminds one of our Northern centers in that it stands at the 
juncture of a number of the public roads leading into the town. 

The Peabody School, under the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association of New York, is the only institution in all of that part of 
the country giving anything like a high school education to the colored 
people in all of that section of the country. The school is beautiful for 
its location just out of the city. It fronts a public road and is on high 
ground with splendid drainage. Several of their buildings are new and 
up-to-date for school purposes. 

A hard-surfaced road is in construction from Charlotte to Raleigh. 
The distance is nearly two hundred miles. It will probably pass through 
nine counties. It will open up a country of immense possibilities. A 
cement bridge connecting up this road is already in construction across 
the Yadkin River. This bridge will be nearly or quite 2,000 feet long. 
It would ornament the approach to any Northern city. 

From Troy we went to Biscoe, Star and Ashboro in Randolph County. 
This is also an oak and hickory county. The roads took us through a 
very fine section of the country. The country looks very undeveloped. 
The roads were very fine. The rural homes appeared rather small. Many 
of the women along the roads were seen bottoming chairs. Chair-making 
seemed to be one of the main industries in that section. The frames of 
the chairs were made at the factories and sent out to the country women 
to have the bottoms put in them. These bottoms were made of white 
oak splits. The absence of colored people engaged in this business seemed 
very noticeable. 

The town of Ashboro had all the appearances of being a hustling town. 
More than a half dozen buildings were going up. We saw no colored 
carpenters or bricklayers on the job anywhere. We were advised that 
no colored men were allowed to work at their trade in the town. We saw 
several colored mechanics with their kit of tools packed, leaving the town. 
Some of them we knew to be the equal of any mechanics in any other 
group of workers. Still their mechanical efficiency counted nothing. It 
was their unfortunate tradition, and their black faces which counted 
them out. Here my conscious mind came up again. We did not have 
the feeling that we had when we left Lee County. A man ought to be 
passed on his merits and not on his color. They wanted mechanics, but 
not black mechanics. These men would do well to migrate. Wherever 
they went I know they were in the frame of mind to swear vengeance 
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against any community that would tolerate that sort of condition. That 
is what makes socialists, bolsheviks, and Catholics out of us. _ 

We soon find ourselves in Guilford County. We arrive in High Point 

and remain long enough to see friends and inquire about the conditions 
of our farmers. ; 

I think it true that there are more manfacturers of furniture in this 
county than in any other county in the state. The Brick School has 
bought furniture in New York only to await shipment from High Point. 
Later we have gone to High Point and seen this furniture in the making. | 
These two cities are in the oak and hickory section of the state. I have 
seen its street cars in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Washington, 

Asheville, Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala. Of course a business of this 

size will give work of one sort or another to a great many of our colored 

laborers. There are 15,000 of our people in Guilford County. They 

own 3,000 homes and farms. They are paying taxes on 17,000 acres of | 

land. The Negroes in Guilford County have the inspiration of one of 

the best state colleges for Negroes to be found in the South. The college 
ought to be the certer of all the best influence for farming in a hundred 
. miles about it. If they are found to be using poor farming methods they 
ought to be fined. Alamance, Orange and Durham counties are rather 
small counties, but they have some of the best farms and form some of 
the best farming and industrial communities to be found in the state. 

Durham is really the emporium for Negro enterprise and thrift. To- 

bacco, cotton and corn, and some wheat are the leading farm products 

in this section of the state. Guibsonville, Burlington, Graham and Hills- 
boro are thriving towns. They are centers of cotton and furniture manu- 
facturing interests. : 

This study took us through about fifteen counties. We were not 
investigating the town and city conditions, but the farming interests. ; 
In counties where they had rural supervisors there was a marked dif- 
ference in the attitude and progress of the farmers. Their outward 
appearance was different from what we saw several years ago. The 
farmers were better clad; their work animals were in better condition; 
their teams were not all dilapidated; many of them are using improved 
machinery; their barns and houses were more orderly built and better 
maintained; the houses in which they live are a decided improvement 
over the old houses we usually see along the railroad. They are giving : 
more care to their wells and pumps. They are learning to screen their 
windows, The ancestral waste barrel in many cases are being removed 
from their kitchen windows. They are using more paint not only to 
save their houses; but because it adds beauty to their premises. They 
are planting flowers. They are putting out fruit trees and investing in 
thoroughbred chickens, hogs and cows. These are all good signs. They 

| are really coming. Some have had to come from so far down the road 
| that it may appear that they have not made any progress. They are 
| coming nevertheless. At no place where we stopped did we have to 
confine our diet to sweet potatoes and boiled eggs in order to preserve 
our health by the osmos process. : 

We saw in many places attempts made to improve the soil. We found 
alfalfa, red clover and crimson clover in the red clay sections. Peas 
were grown generally. The farm demonstration agents and the farmers’ 
conferences have been an inspiration to the farmers to grow legumes to 
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help the land to bring forth its fruit. They are learning that they can- 
not use up the fertility of the soil and still have it. They are learning 
that an investment in legumes is one of the best they can make for crop 
productions. 

The papers have been saying that one man in four in the American 
army is uneducated. If that is true it is a sad comment on the condi- 
tions of this country. There is no power in the world to equal that of 
education. We cannot exaggerate its power and its importance. A 
trained mind, a trained hand and a trained heart are indomitable. An 
unlettered man lives in isolation. He cannot appreciate the creation of 
nature. There is no progress in isolation and a static mind atrophies. 
Whatever be the proportion of illiteracy, those of us who move about 
among the masses know that notwithstanding our private schools and 
public schools, ignorance and superstition are simply appalling. It is 
not only appalling, but it is dangerous to any environment. It is a 
menace to the state and government. 


BRICK SCHOOL IN PERSPECTIVE 


Work began at the Brick School in 1895 under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association. The “Estes Farm,” named after the 
owner, General Estes of the Civil War, came into the possession of Mrs. 
Julia E. Brewster Brick, of Brooklyn, New York, who found it a burden 
on her hands. Mrs. Brick had visited the community, and her heart 
had been made sad by the sights which greeted her on every side. The 
sad faces and depressed spirits in a large environment of Negro conges- 
tion appealed to her heart. She was responsive to this appeal. It was 
the voice of God which she did not mistake. | 

Her life and thoughts and heart had been attuned to this appeal, and 
so she sought how best she might help the situation. The advice of 
General Oliver O. Howard was sought. He introduced Secretary A. F. 
Beard and Mr. H. W. Hubbard, at the time Treasurer of the American 
Missionary Association. The result of this counsel was that a large 
farm of 1,129% acres of land in North Carolina three miles from the 
town of Enfield was given to the American Missionary Association for 
Negro education. With the gift came also from the same source $5,000 
for the first building. 

There followed other gifts from Mrs. Brick and from the American 
Missionary Association, so that the farm was soon stocked with hogs, 
horses, mules, cows and farm implements. Houses of various sorts, 
including school buildings, domitories, teachers’ cottages, tenant houses 
and barns have been put up, valued at several hundred thousand dollars. 
This beautiful munificence has been our saving grace during the last 
twenty-seven years of stress and strain in the financial world. 

We began work with the modest number of five teachers. We now 
have about twenty teachers and a few less than 400 students. The stu- 
dents come from a dozen states and from nearly all the counties in North 
Carolina. The larger number of them comes from a radius of fifty 
miles. | 

The purpose of the institution is to teach the students to do the things 
the best way in the community where they may live. Being rurally 
situated, the first and greatest appeal must be made along the line of an 
agricultural education. The knowledge of how to extract from the soil 
the largest and best products which the community may need for its 
consumption is an asset in which any group of people may well: take 
pride. Most town and city boys coming to us have an aversion to this 
form of education, and especially to the strenuousness necessary to an 
efficient application of the most vital principles of agriculture. 

Horses have to be shod, and farmers have to have houses in which to 
live and under which to shelter their stock. So we have to teach the boys 
to work in iron and wood. Along with this goes some drawing and 
planning. Tools and wagons must be kept in repair. Boys going back 
to their communities ought to be later the real leaders in the community. 
In many instances they are the leaders. 

While the boys are investing their time in the farm crafts and the shop 
crafts the girls are learning to do needlework and house cleaning, wash- 
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ing and sewing. They learn the home life by getting some of the con- 
ventionalities of it here in the classroom under teachers who get from 
Pratt and Columbia and other good schools the best they have to offer. 
These teachers are themselves largely the products of our American Mis- 
sionary Association Schools. They have not been satisfied to “graduate 
and quit,” but they have continued to study. In addition to giving the 
boys work on the farm and in the shop, and the girls work in the kitchen, 
laundry, dining-room and sewing-room, and general house cleaning, all 
are offered a first-class high school course covering six years, preceded by 
six years of elementary education. 

The writer of these notes is himself a product of Oberlin and Fisk 
University. He knows how to do a great many things, including type- 
setting, printing, farming, plumbing, some work in wood, poultry-raising 
and agriculture, stock husbandry. He lectures, preaches sometimes, and 
writes for newspapers. He counts himself a fair judge of artistic 
values wherever they are on exhibition. He knows how utterly impos- 
sible it 1s to try to do any one of the above things with any degree of 
efficiency or even ordinary skill without mental training. The mind is 
the master, and unless that has training and poise the hand fails. The 
academic course is to meet this condition. Many of the boys and girls 
stay to finish it, but the bulk never finish. Many of them do not stay 
for the full course—not that they do not have the money in many 
cases—but because education among the masses it not popular. They 
have had a propaganda for many years that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing. They have been advised that they belong to a subject 
group, and that they need only the rudimentary necessaries of life. A 
fine horse and buggy or a car and nice clothes make an appeal above any 
sacrifice for study. It is the appeal for the glitter and the glare. This 
false notion comes to the half grown youth because they got a bad start. 
They were neglected in the public schools—parents ignorant of the 
necessity of education on the one hand, and poorly prepared teachers on 
the other hand, and poorly furnished and constructed schoolhouses. The 
whole school environment has not been psychological. It has rather 
been repulsive. 

Some who return to their homes are making good farmers, as evi- 
denced by their better crops, better fertility of their soil, better kept work 
animals, better kept machinery, better homes, yards, and community life. 

Many of those who finish the high school course attend other schools 
and later enter the ministry, dentistry, or become physicians, teachers, 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. workers, or instructors in agriculture either 
in our schools or as county farm demonstration agents. The best ex- 
amples are Isaac Bunn, farmer, and owns his own farm of 250 acres 
bought and paid for in Halifax County; Benjamin Bullock, under the 
Smith-Lever Fund, in charge of agriculture in the colored state college 
in Texas; Rev. A. S. Croom, Baptist minister, Salisbury, N. C.; Dr. 
Joseph Harrison, physician, Kinston, N. C.; Dr. Willie Sessoms, dentist, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Dr. R. R. Robinson, physician, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Miss Hattie Green, Miss Lucy Richmond McCoy, Miss Susie Adams, 
Young Women’s Christian Association work, New York; Miss Annie 
Rhodes, teacher in the city schools of Chicago; Miss Lula Bullock, 
teacher in city schools, Louisville, Ky.; George Bullock, manual training 
in city schools of Louisville, Ky.; Joseph Bullock, a captain in the 
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army, and now a student of dentistry. More than a hundred have gone 
out as graduates, and all are a leavening in the community in which they 
live. The influence of the Brick School has counted in the community 
life of the masses more than any other agency in operation. We mean 
by “Community” the area of a circle of which the school is the center and 
whose radius is twenty-five miles. We have three counties virtually 
inside of this circle whose Negro population is more than 60,000. The 
cirele cuts into six other counties whose combined population is more 
than 148,000: Negroes. The nearest institution under private auspices 
doing anything like high school work is exactly sixty-three miles away. 
We have a field all our own. The area in this circle is “our community.” 

We have sought all these years to better the community life by reach- 
ing the farmers directly. To this end we have annually and semi-annu- 
ally farmers’ meetings. They come and spend one or two days at our 
expense for entertainment, wlfere they have contact with our teachers 
and with men and women sent by the State Department of Agriculture 
at Raleigh, who lecture on the best methods of farm and home life. 

We must do more than talk. We must help them. We have here a 
local Federal Farm Loan Organization, and this organization in the 
last three years has put into Negro farms more than $130,000. This 
money is let by the United States government and on conditions that can 
be met without hardship to the borrower. Titles are investigated, deeds 
are properly made, and a new spirit is put into the farmers of the com- 
munity. We are encouraging our colored men to buy small farms of 
twenty-five and fifty acres and build for themselves modest homes near 
their public schools as far as they can, and not too far from their local 
churches. We advise them to patronize these institutions freely and to 
build up their community life. 

The vision has been a long ways off, like the rainbow, but they have 
begun to catch it. In these three counties they are paying taxes on more 
than 100,000 acres of land. Their homes are very much improved. 
Their churches are excellent for rural communities. They are con- 
tributing largely for the Rosenwald schools. In Halifax, County they 
have twelve, and more are now in construction, the colored people paying 
one-third of the cost. 

They have helped us generously to erect several teachers’ cottages here 
at Bricks, and $5,000 is now pledged for further improvements, which 
will be paid as soon as farming conditions and prices enable them to 
do so. 

Righteous public sentiment is of slow growth, and oné cannot expect 
to change traditions quickly whose roots have penetrated every strata 
of society. It takes sympathy, patience, years, work, and some money. 


T. S. Inporpen. 
May 17, 18, 1929. 
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The JOSEPH Ki BRICK 
SCHOOL 


BRICKS, N. C. 


was organized twenty-seven years ago under the general 
supervision of the American Missionary Association. It 
offers a first-class High School Course, including Domes- 
tic Science, Domestic Art, Agriculture, Work in Iron and 
Steel, Mechanical Drawing, Instrumental and Vocal 
Music. 


Board, lodging, light, heat, and laundering cost per 
calendar month, $14.00. Tuition $2.00 and $2.50. Poor 
boys over sixteen years of age may work out a part or all 
of this amount. 


The School Farm contains 1,1291% acres. 
There are 23 school buildings and cottages. 


The postoffice handles four mails each day, giving 
money order, registered mail, parcel post service. 


The telegraph and telephone connections are through 


Enfield, N. C. 


Atlantic Coast Line Trains 33 and 34 stop at Bricks on 
signal. 


Prepaid freight may be sent direct to Bricks, N. OC. 
Express may be sent to Enfield, N. C. 


The enrollment for last year was 385 students, under 
the leadership of 22 teachers and offieers. 


The students maintain religious, musical, and athletic 
organizations. 


There is a student brass band to enliven outdoor sports. 


For Catalogue and other information, write 


T. S. INBORDEN, Principal 


MITCHELL PRINTING CO., RALEIGH 


A Standard Junior Colt 
for 
Negro Youth 


A PRE-MEDICAL COURSE, A BUSINESS COURSE, A MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, MANUAL TRAINING, COOKING AND SEWING, ko 
AGRICULTURE, ETC., HAVE ALL BEEN ADDED TO MEET THE INCREASING REQUIREMENTS OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES 
of 
The American Missionary Association 


287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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The main school building in this panoramic view stands on the site where once stood the slave master’s Mansion—‘“De Big House.” And in the spaces 


once occupied by the “‘slave cabins” there now stand spacious brick dormitories. And many of the piccaninnies who romped ’neath these beautiful trees have 
lived to see the plantation transformed into a college campus where their children and grandchildren now stroll with the freedom of American citizens. 
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HEALTHY SPORTS 
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most complete secondary school plants 


now operated by the A. M. A. 


Beautiful for Situation 


Northern tourists traveling south over 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad will pass 
through the college property on one side 
and those who motor will pass the en- 
trance to the campus on the paved road 
of the Atlantic Coastal Highway on the 
other side. 


The campus proper comprises twenty- 
five acres with aged trees of almost every 
variety, well laid-out walks and drive- 
ways, the landscape scheme being in the 
form of a horseshoe—GOOD LUCK— 
with the buildings located in the curve 
of the shoe. In topography, climate and 
geographical location there are few places 
more ideally suited for the development 
of a great school. 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


DINING ROOM 


BASKET BALL 


mNCHPUMMserLpaevances; tne neeaq and trie 
requirements of the private school in- 
crease with each succeeding year. 


Growth 


When the first class came together 
thirty-three years ago it was made up of 
old men and women as well as of boys 
and girls, and all were learning their A, B, 
C’s. From the primer then, up through 
the grades, adding a grade each year, the 
school has grown until today there is a 
high school department of four grades, 
accredited by the State of North Caro- 
lina. And two years ago, at the suggestion 
of the State Department of Education, 
two years of junior college work were 
added and the name of the school changed 
to Brick Junior College. The ultimate 
goal is a regular four-year college. 


ORCHESTRA 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Equipment 
Seven Brick Buildings Faculty : 
Steam Heat Throughout 
Electrically Lighted 

Hot and Cold Water Among these are graduates 
Library from Yale, Columbia, Uni- 
Laboratories for Chemistry, versity of Pittsburg, Oberlin, 

Physics and Biology Howard, Talladega, etc. 


Industrial Shop 
Practice School 


Farm 
Athletic Field 


Ld 


In the Wake of the Federal Army 


(604 JHEN Sherman’s march through Georgia ended on the Atlantic Seaboard and 


his armies started north, General R. L. Estes had one division and General 
O. O. Howard had another. As General Estes passed the old Garrett plantation 
in eastern North Carolina he vowed that when the war was over he was coming 
back to buy the place and make his home there. 
True to his word, he did return and bought the place and began what was then 
a new type of agriculture for the South—specializing in strawberries and peaches for 
northern markets. But his extreme advanced ideas soon landed him in debt and he 
had to borrow money from a distant relative—Mr. Joseph Keasbey Brick of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Unable to pay back the loan the land of 1,129 acres fell into the hands 
of Mr. Brick. At Mr. Brick’s death Mrs. Brick offered the place to the A. M. A. 
if they would conduct a school upon it for the Negro people. Dr. A. F. Beard, who 
was the Secretary of the A. M. A., came and looked the place over, and in 1895 he 
caused to be opened the J. K. Brick School. Each year after that, until her death, 


Mrs. Brick visited the school and added building after building until there grew up 
what is today one of the prettiest and 


| most complete secondary school plants 
- now operated by the A. M. A. 


Beautiful for Situation 


Northern tourists traveling south over 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad will pass 
through the college property on one side 
ew ee! and those who motor will pass the en- 
eee’ 2s} trance to the campus on the paved road 
GLEE CLUB of the Atlantic Coastal Highway on the 
other side. 


The campus proper comprises twenty- 
five acres with aged trees of almost every 
variety, well laid-out walks and drive- 
ways, the landscape scheme being in the 
form of a horseshoe—GOOD LUCK— 
with the buildings located in the curve 
of the shoe. In topography, climate and 
geographical location there are few places 
more ideally suited for the development 

HEALTHY SPORTS of a great school. 


27 TEACHERS & WORKERS 


Budget 


Tuition, Board, etc. . . $33,520 
From A. M.A. .... 28,700 


Total Budget $62,220 
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DINING ROOM 


BASKET BALL 


Needs Aims 


Friends The Developroent of 
Christian Character 
through Christian Living 
and Education 


Scholarships for Poor Students 
Laboratory Apparatus 
Endowment 

Furniture for Dormitories e 


Missionary Barrels 


Field of Service 


HE School is bounded on three sides by three counties and in these counties 

there are 60,000 Negroes. The public schools run ostensibly for six months, 
but there are thousands of Negro children who do not get much more than four 
months in school. Mostly children of tenant farmers, they are out late to gather the 
crops and out early to plant the crops, so that even the six months’ term provided 
by the state is not taken advantage of. 

In Edgecombe County, for example, where there are 10,000 Negro children of 
school age, just thirty-two pupils finished the seventh grade in 1926. Seven grades 
is all the state gives in its public school for Negroes. 

While North Carolina is doing more for Negro Education than any other 
southern state, there is still a great deal to be done, and in its immediate locality the 
Brick School is the only school of its type that offers the Negro child both the long 
terms and the advanced courses which the Negro child ought to have. For thirty- 
three years the A. M. A. has, through the Brick School, supplied this need in this 
rural section and, as the South awakens to its duty to the Negro child and as the 
Negro himself advances, the need and the 
requirements of the private school in- 
crease with each succeeding year. 


Growth 


When the first class came together 


thirty-three years ago it was made up of 
old men and women as well as of boys 


and girls, and all were learning their‘A, B, 
C’s. From the primer then, up through 
the grades, adding a grade each year, the 
school has grown until today there is a 
high school department of four grades, 
accredited by the State of North Caro- 
lina. And two years ago, at the suggestion 
of the State Department of Education, 
two years of junior college work were 
added and the name of the school changed 
to Brick Junior College. The ultimate 
goal is a regular four-year college. 


ORCHESTRA 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Burrell Normal School 
George N. White, Principal. 


This school was formerly located in Selma, Ala. When it was destroyed 
by fire the American Missionary Association decided to rebuild in a place 
where the school was more needed, as Selma at that time had several 
denominational schools for the colored people. After much deliberation, 
Florence, Ala., was the town selected. Florence is a beautiful city of some 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants, in the extreme northwestern portion of 
Alabama. If one will take a map and find the Tennessee River as it bends 
down into Alabama, he will find Florence right in the bend. It is a typical 
old southern town with broad streets and stately antebellum mansions. 

So, in the summer of 1903, an American Missionary Association builder, 
a graduate of Talladega College, came to Florence and began the erection 


BURRELL NORMAL SCHOOL 


of the school building and a teachers’ cottage. The building was finished 
in January the following year, and when the first teachers came, they found 
on a hill overlooking the wondrously beautiful Tennessee River a com- 


modioas two-story brick school building. On the first floor were the prin- 
cipal’s, Office, the primary room and intermediate room, the normal room 
and twa,recitation rooms; on the second floor, two recitation rooms and a 
eapacious chapel. 

school was opened in January, with Mr. Benjamin F. Cox (Fisk, ’97) 


.. as principal, and three additional teachers. The students came in large 
“«-gtimibers, as the school had long been desired; one of the patrons saying 
to me afterwards, “We've been praying for you for twenty years.” Since 
that time the faculty has increased from four to seven, that number includ- 
ing a teacher of voice culture and instrumental music. In addition to the 
eight grammar grades, there is a four years’ high or normal school; hence 
the name, Burrell Normal School. The first class from the normal course 
finishes this year. 

In the fall of 1906, Mr. Cox was transferred to the principalship of the 
Albany Normal School, Albany, Ga., and Mr. George N. White, a graduate 
of Atlanta University, was promoted to the principalship of Burrell. The 
school has prospered under his direction and has made an enviable record, 
winning the hearty endorsement of the best white people. The religious 
influences of the school are positive and excellent. 

Every Wednesday afternoon there is a prayer meeting led by the teach- 
ers in succession, in which the students are encouraged to take part, and 
thus develop themselves spiritually. At stated intervals talks are made to 
the young men and young women separately, at which time vital questions 
of personal conduct are discussed. Once a month Public Rhetoricals are 
held in the chapel, in which all the normal students and those of the higher 
grammar grades are required to take part. 

There is now a Y. M. C. A. for the young men and a “Res Cordes” 
for the young women, this latter under the direction of one of the lady 
teachers. In music also there has been a great advance, and the students 
have rendered with much acceptance the “Hallelujah” of the ““Messiah” and © 
“The Heavens are Telling.” 

One may properly ask, “Have you seen any results from your work?” 
We can very properly answer, “We are but a little over four years old, and 
we have hardly had time to accomplish great things.”” Permit me, however, 
to mention one or two smaller things which, after all, may give promise 
of greater things. Before the school came, the church conduct among the 
young people often bordered on the scandalous. These young folks would 
enter at all stages of the service, talk as they pleased, sit bolt upright with 
eyes wide open during prayer, and show almost an utter indifference to the 
words of the preacher. Now, in all the leading churches, there is very little 
of-this sort of conduct. The form of worship at least is observed with 
bowed head and closed eyes and abstinence from conversation. Again, the 
young women no longer “window shop” in the afternoons, exposing them- 
selves to criticism and to divers temptations. They no longer meet the city 
boys on the corners on their way home, no longer talk to one another from 
block to block, raising their voices to the required pitch to do so. Instead 
of holding their social gatherings during the week, so that study hours are 
interfered with, they have been influenced to hold these socials on Friday 
evenings, and a pattern is set by having one or two social occasions at the 
school during the year. These may be small things, but one must begin with 
the small things in order to build the greatest thing—Character. 
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_ A STUDENT OF THE THIRD GENERATION 


opportunity to look beyond the narrow environ- 
ment of the Negro settlement. Its plant consists of 
a school building and a teachers’ home situated upon 
a campus of four acres. Here getting an education 
means not merely the devoting of time to the study 
of time-honored subjects, but much more. It means 


also the forming of those habits which the standards 
of Christian civilization dictate. Each day’s work 
begins with a chapel service, a thoroughly dignified 
worship, which is intended to lead the students to 
form the highest purposes in life. It also serves as a 
model for reverent worship. In this it is in striking 
contrast to the emotional services which the students 
so often see elsewhere. All through the day, the 
matter of character building is given the greatest 
consideration. In addition to the usual school 
studies, manual training and domestic science are 
given much attention. Thus the head, the hand, 
and the heart are trained to make from these boys 
and girls well balanced men and women. 


The uplifting influence of wholesome reading is 
another means that the school uses to implant 
higher ideals. The school library is the largest 
possessed by any colored school in the state of 
Kentucky. Its books are eagerly read by the stu- 
dents and by many of their parents. The library 
also circulates and distributes large numbers of 
standard periodicals which are received from friends 
after they have read them. More than a thousand 
such periodicals are sent out each week. Each stu- 
dent receives a package weekly to be read at his 
own home and then circulated in the neighborhood. 
So here again the school is using one of the most 
powerful agencies to bring to these people the white 
man’s civilization. 


Thus while Chandler School has been able to 
touch only a limited number each year, in the many 
added years it has multiplied its influences im- 
mensely. We hope for a much greater scope for 
our work. But this will require a larger circle of 
friends willing to assume some part of the responsi- 
bility, Chandler will gratefully welcome all who 
will join in this blessed work for the Master. 


CHANDLER 


NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


Lexington, Ky. 


‘“A SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION”? 


F. J. WERKING, Principal 


Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


famous Blue Grass Region, The American 
Missionary Association has been conducting 

work for the Negro since 1865. Lexington is not 
only the geographical railroad and commercial 
center of that region, but it is also the educational 
and agricultural center of the state. Lexington 
people proudly assert that “It is the center of culture 
and agriculture of Kentucky.”’ In this region there 
live more than 50,000 Negroes of the highest type 
in America. Many of these people have an interest- 
ing ancestry, which no doubt accounts for their high 
intellectuality. Those who have studied their 
history assert that they are largely descended from 
Virginia Negroes, the first to be brought to America. 
These people were much higher in the scale than 
those who were brought in the years that followed. 
Many of these slaves of the first English settlers 
soon had an amalgam of white blood. There was 
enough of this mingled in the offspring to affect the 
quality of the slaves. And during the two and a 
half centuries of slavery another agency was at work 
to qualify these Virginia slaves advantageously 
Every undersirable slave was sold and sent farther 
South, resulting in a selection of only the best. 
Thus without planning it, the same biological 
principle was applied to these people that is used 
to-day for the production of better forms of plant 
and animal life; that is, careful selection for a higher 
type. Thus God who over-rules the sins of man 
. raised up a class of excellent native ability for leaders 
of the colored people. But leadership requires 
training as well as native ability, and training of a 
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A GROUP OF CHANDLER STUDENTS OF THE SECOND GENERATION. 


About fifty per cent of Chandler's students are of the second generation. 


special sort, training that gives a contact with the 
best that our civilization affords. This the Negro 
cannot get through the public agencies of the South. 
In fact, society in the South is so organized to-day 
that the tendency is for both the white man and the 
black man each to set up a civilization of his own 
and each different from the other. Many who have 
been close observers assert that the Negro has less 
contact with the white man to-day than he had 
during the days of his slavery. For now he lives in 
a section of the city apart by himself where all of 
his earlier years when his habits are forming are 
spent in a Negro environment. When he goes to a 
public school, he has only Negro teachers. When 
he goes to church, he meets none but his own race. 
All too often those who are his leaders, while they 
are for the most part earnest men and women, have 
had but few advantages themselves and they also 
are largely influenced by the same environment 
as those whom they must lead. Thus old habits 
and practices are perpetuated and superstitions con- 
tinue to hold sway. Sometimes the Southerner 
unwittingly condemns the present system by assert- 
ing that the younger colored people are “‘no good.” 
They often attribute it to the fact that they have 
received education and it has spoiled them. As a 
matter of fact, it is nothing but the lack of contact 
with the white man’s civilization. 


Among these 50,000 Negroes, there is one contact 
point where the two races meet. That is at Chand- 
ler Normal School. Here with a faculty composed 
of earnest men and women, about two hundred 
students ranging in age from six years to adults have 
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_ An Interesting Institution. 


BY 


MISS F. J. WEBSTER, Principal. 


CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FouRTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CHANDLER NORMAL SCHOOL—AN INTERESTING 
INSTITUTION. 


j MISS F. J. WEBSTER, PRINCIPAL. 


Lexington, Ky., with a population of about 25,000, is pleasantly 
situated in the far-famed blue grass region of Kentucky. It isa city 
about which cluster more than the usual number of interesting mem- 
ories. In its beautiful cemetery is a statue of Henry Clay. Nearby 
is picturesque Ashland, the statesman’s home for so many years. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention for what attraction Lexington is spe- 
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cially celebrated. It is, perhaps, not so well known that it is the ed- 
ucational and literary center of Kentucky. Here are located the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the Kentucky Uni- 
versity. Besides these are several flourishing secondary schools, 
mostly denominational. 

The present school laws of Kentucky have been in force since 
1873. Since that time the conventional facilities of the state have 
greatly improved. 

In Lexington, as in all the Southern states, the separate school 
system for the education of the colored children prevails. Very fair 
provision, however, in all respects, is made for their mental training. 


a 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, CHANDLER NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Their buildings are good, and each year higher qualifications are de- 
manded of their instructors. For the excellent work done in the col- 
ored city schools, the American Missionary Association is largely 
responsible. It came forward soon after the war to do its part, and 
later on its educational institutions were the models after which the 
city schools patterned. | 

From the date of its establishment until 1889 the Association’s 
school here was known as the Lexington Normal Institute. Its work 
was carried on in a two-story frame building situated not far from 
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CHANDLER NORMAL SCHOOL, 


the center of the city. The city schools were then far from being the 
well-equipped institutions they are to-day. Lexington Normal Insti- 
tute was therefore crowded to suffocation with eager boys and girls 
who were willing to put up with all sorts of inconvenience for the 


sake of availing themselves of the superior educational advantages 


the school afforded. The principal at that time was Rev. Azel Hatch, 
a most devoted missionary and a gentleman of rare ability and schol- 
arship. During the last year he was in charge, Chandler Normal 
School came into existence through the munificence of the late Mrs. 
Phebe Chandler, of Andover, Mass. It was in honor of her that the 
new building was named. 

The structure itself is a large brick building, situated just outside 
the city limits, near the junction of Georgetown and Newtown pikes. 
These thoroughfares are now pikes in name only. On the first floor 
it contains a wide hall and four airy, pleasant schoolrooms; a similar 
hall, a large room for the normal department, a small recitation 
room, an Office, a library and two schoolrooms on the second floor; 
and on the third floor, a cheerful, well-lighted chapel, filling the en- 
tire area of the building, and with a seating capacity of eight hundred. 

The grounds, consisting of four acres, afford the pupils the best of 
facilities for outdoor sport and exercise. The boys pronounce it an 
unequaled field for baseball and football, and the girls think it quite 3 
as satisfactory for the sports of which they are fond. 

Just before the Chandler building was ready for occupation, the 
school and community suffered a great loss in the death of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Hatch. They have never ceased to regret that his life came 
to an end before he realized even one of his plans in regard to che 
school. His memory will always be fondly cherished among the 
people for whom he labored so faithfully. ' 

Since the death of Mr. Hatch there have been four principals in 
charge, namely: Rev. A. T. Burnell, who has worked so many 
years for the South; Mr. Fred. Foster, now principal of the school 
in McIntosh, Ga.; Mrs. Shaw, one of the Association’s most valued 
workers, who died not long ago in Syria, and for the past seven and 
more years the present incumbent. The faculty now numbers the 
principal, seven teachers, and the matron of the teachers’ home. 

The special aim of Chandler School, in addition to giving practi- 
cal instruction in the common branches, is to provide for the educa- 
tion and training of teachers for the public schools, and to prepare 
students for college. Until four years ago no primary pupils were 
received in Chandler. Their education was provided for in the Dan- 
iel Hand School. Since that building has been rented to the city, all 
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the grades have received instruction in the Chandler School. This 
arrangement has been productive of much better results than was the 


former, owing to the fact that much closer supervision can be kept 
over the work of all the departments. In addition to the regular in- 
structors, two graduates of the school are employed and assist in the 
primary department. For the past three years those who have done 
this work have besides carried on college preparatory studies. At 
the beginning of this year a former pupil teacher, who had prepared 
herself for college in this way, entered the freshman class of Fisk 
University. 

Owing to the fact that Lexington is located well toward the North, 


DANIEL HAND SCHOOL. 


its colored population is, as a rule, more active and enterprising than 
that of the states farther South. The cold weather apparently pos- 
sesses little terror for the pupils of Chandler School. Many of them 
come from country homes four or five miles away from the city, driv- 
ing in each day. These students are seldom absent or tardy. One 
very small boy can boast an unblemished record for punctuality and 
attendance, extending over a space of nearly three years. His home, 
until very recently, was nearly three miles from the school. This 
distance he walked each day, undaunted by any sort of bad weather. 

Good reports come to us from former students, many of whom are 
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now filling positions as teachers in the city schools and elsewhere. 
The class of 1go1 is well represented in other educational fields this 
year. One of them is studying medicine in Nashville; another is 
taking the trained nurses’ course in the Provident Hospital of Chi- 
cago; two are teaching in the primary department of Chandler School, 
and at the same time going on with studies that will prepare them to 
enter Fisk University later, and one is completing her musical educa- 
tion in Fisk. All these students are good, earnest young people 
who have overcome many difficulties in their effort to prepare them- 
selves for future usefulness. 

Among other former students who are now making themselves 


CLASS OF 1902, CHANDLER NORMAL SCHOOL, 


useful elsewhere is a young man who has unusual oratorical ability. 
After graduation from the normal department of Chandler School he 
entered Oberlin Academy, and while there succeeded in winning an 
honor that had never before been conferred upon an academy student 
in the history of the institution. He was chosen to take part in the 
home oratorical contest, all the other candidates being selected from 
the junior and senior college classes. He won very favorable men- 
tion from the judges and the audience. Later he was chosen to take 
part in another contest between two societies, and in this he gained 
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first honors. He is wholly dependent upon his own exertions for the 
means to go on with his education. This year he is at work trying 
to earn money for this purpose. As he isa sturdy young man with 
an indomitable will, there is little doubt he will accomplish his 
object. 

A former student who has a magnificent voice was last year urged 
by his teachers here to go to Fisk, as there he would be free from 
outside distractions, and so have much better opportunities to develop 
his talent. This year he has the honor of working for the university 
as a member of the Jubilee choir. So a career of usefulness has 
opened before him, and both the schools that have had a share in his 
development and training are expecting great things of him in the 
not distant future. 

A former pupil, noted for industry, cheerfulness and many other 
admirable moral qualities, has this year gone to Hampton Institute 
to learn the trade of carriage painting. ‘There is every prospect that 
he will make a success of his undertaking, and that he will be all the 
more useful and happy in his chosen calling, because he has had 
some literary training. 

The writer has yet to see the first young person who has been spoiled by 
education. She has seen many ruined for want of it, or by evil out- 
side influences during the progress of their training. 

I firmly believe that there is no other field of the American Mis- 
sionary Association in which the kindly sympathy and hearty appre- 
ciation of the intelligent white people of the community are more 
delightfully apparent than is the case here. In no way whatever are 
the workers made to feel uncomfortable. They are subject to no hos- 
tility. Indeed, they are in no respect treated as if they were different 
from other people. On the other hand, much cordiality is shown 
them, and they are made welcome wherever they wish to go. They 
are recognized as Christian workers who can be depended upon to be 
helpful to the community in general. There is no disposition, mani- 
fest at least, to isolate them from other workers. The ministers of all 
denominations respond, whenever it is possible to do so, to invitations 
to address the students on helpful subjects. The ladies of the W. C. 
T. U. and kindred philanthropic organizations are equally ready to do 
what they can to promote the efforts of the teachers along lines of 
moral reform. It therefore follows that unusual opportunities for 
improvement, both intellectual and moral, come within the reach of 
the Chandler students, that are denied the colored young people far- 
ther South. They are made to feel that the best white people of the 
community are anxious to see them improve. It is seldom they hear 
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such remarks as that “education unfits” the Negro for the work na- 
ture intended him to do. 

Some months ago I was invited to address the ladies of the mis- 
sionary society of one of the prominent white churches in the city. 
It was an opportunity of which I was very glad to take advantage in 
order to make clear to them the principles for which the Association 
stands, and to show them that its platform is no marrow plank. I tried 
to make it plain, as Dr. Beard has expressed it, that the American 


.Missionary Association believes ‘‘that this people must be taught and 


inspired to work together with God for their own salvation,” and 
“that: whatever the race characteristics, the manner and methods 
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which had proved to be wise for the Christian development of white 
people were equally good for Negro people.” 

It was gratifying afterward to be assured by the pastor’s wife and 
many other members of the society that they heartily endorsed these 
principles, and that they were sorry and ashamed that they had 
shown so little interest in the work in the past. That these assur- 
ances were no mere expression of sentiment has since been proved by 
their readiness to help our work. 

The Congregational Church, no less .han the school, is an expo- 
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nent of the higher moral and spiritual life of the community. In 
numbers it is small, and additions to these are made slowly. But that 
is because it demands more of its members, and because its work is 
done quietly and with no ostentation. Everywhere, however, its in- 
fluence is definitely felt to be on the side of righteousness, and no one 
doubts that it is trying, in the midst of many discouragements, to 
hold up a faith that represents purity and intelligence. 

The church is exceedingly fortunate in its pastor, Rev. W. L. 
Johnson. His influence for good in the community, as well as in the 
church, cannot be estimated. His hearty co-operation in every plan 
for increasing the usefulness of the school and extending its influ- 
ence is one of its managers’ chief sources of encouragement. 


SEWING CLASS, 


Chandler School has also better opportunities for bringing its work 
before the public and thus extending its sphere of usefulness than 
perhaps fall to the lot of any other educational institution of the As- 
sociation. The colored churches of all denominations are glad to 
lend their audience-rooms for the rhetorical and literary entertain- 
ments, for the contests of the temperance and humane societies, for 
lectures or for any helpful exercises given under the auspices of the 
school. These occasions have been productive of the most gratifying 
results in bringing about better conditions, in inculcating wholesome 
traits, in teaching punctuality and punctiliousness, in establishing 
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friendly relations among the different denominations, and in promot- 
ing better order on all public occasions. Besides all this, a taste for 
the best in music and literature is being developed and established. 
Here, as in all other institutions of the A. M. A., we realize the 
need of extension along all the lines of our work, especially the indus- 
trial. The girls are taught needlework, but more time and funds are 
needed to enlarge the usefulness of the sewing department. 
Especially do we wish that a department for teaching cooking 
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might be added to our industrial course. There is the greatest need 
of practical training in these matters, and the girls are anxious to be 
taught. Many of them find opportunities to show their knowledge of 
needlework to advantage. One young woman, outside of school hours 
last year, earned twenty dollars teaching others work she had learned 
to do in the sewing department. Other pupils earned smaller sums 
in the same way. 
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We aope, too, that the day is not far distant when the usefulness 
of the school will be still further increased by the addition of a board- 
ing department. There is a wide and promising field, and so far its 
demands for laborers and means for the cultivation of its resources 
have been greatly in excess of the supply. 

In conclusion, we wish to quote from a description of the com- 
mencement exercises of Chandler School two years ago. It was con- 
tributed to the local daily paper by a professor in the State College, 
who had been invited to deliver the annual address. After giving a 
brief history of the school and stating a few facts in regard to the 
work of the Association in general, he adds: 

“The school has risen steadily in the character of work done and 
in extent of influence. Under any proper view of things these ladies 
deserve even more cordial and sympathetic recognition of what they 
are doing in this community than do those who go as missionaries to 
China or India or Africa. Their work is as truly missionary in spirit 
and practical results, and is directly beneficial to the community and 
state. For whatever may be the feeling of the dominant race about 
the matter, the fact stubbornly remains that the Negroes, originally 
here by other than their own volition, and now remaining of neces- 
sity, whether they themselves desire it or not, must be educated to 
useful citizenship, have a right to such education, which, aside from 
any right, is necessary to the health and wealth of the state. 

“Every student of sociology recognizes to-day the need of educa- 
tion of both brain and hand for the Negro. That this is the feeling 
of the Negroes themselves was clearly shown by the last speaker of 
Thursday night, who gave utterances to sentiments and convictions 
so sane and true that, carried out, they will be the salvation of his 
race.” : 
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PROGRESS AS SEEN IN LEXINGTON, KY. 


One of the oldest of the Normal Schools of the American Mis- 
. sionary Association is in the city of Lexington, Ky: Several thousand 
youth have been. educated in the Chandler Normal and from it many 
have gone to our higher institutions, for larger preparation for life. 

A Southerner who writes himself as “the son of an old Virginia 
slave-holder and an ex-Confederate”’ testifies as to the results of such 
educational work as follows: “It is with genuine satisfaction that I 
call attention to the attitude of the Negro leaders of Lexington, Ky. 
In this city there is a large and rapidly increasing number of most 
worthy men and women, who are commending themselves to the 
respect of all good citizens by solid achievements rather than vaporing 
words. They are scarcely, if ever, heard from the rostrum, but in 
well-ordered lives and practical contributions to the public weal, they 
are recognized as valuable citizens and worthy examplars. 

Among the tasks to which they have most earnestly addressed 
themselves has been the purging of the pulpit, the substitution of 
sober life and teaching for unrestrained and treacherous emotionalism, 
and in this direction their labors have been crowned with such success 
that there is not now a single pulpit among the recognized colored 
churches of the city which is not occupied by a worthy and enlighten- 
ing minister. 

But it is not in the church alone that the footprints of their upward 
movement are to be seen. In every department of economy—educa- 
tion, commercial and industrial—they have, in the last dozen of years, 
made such strides that it has been said by one of their race who above 
all others is competent to speak, that the Negro community of Lex- 
ington, size considered, is in the front rank, if not the foremost, of 
the most enlightened, best crganized, and most productive Negro com- 


munities in all the country. 


It has been practically within that time that an element of Negro 
mechanics has come to be recognized as master builders; one of them, 
at least, standing among the very first of the community. Within the 
same period there has been an influx of doctors—the first to practice 


in Lexington; and every one of them is regarded as a citizen of 
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exceptional worth. They have at the bar a lawyer of their race (1 
can now recall but one) who has by the strictest integrity and untiring 
application, built up a most creditable and remunerative practice. 
Among their business institutions is the most imposing building on 
each of two of the principal thoroughfares of the city, one taking the 


place of a livery and undertaker’s establishment, now occupying new 


and far more imposing quarters, which has ever been distinguished 
alike for its popularity, courteous attention, and excellence of service. 
They have a full complement of successful dentists, an army of skilful 
barbers and other artisans, and a host of mechanics. They have a 
sculptor of interstate fame and photographers of creditable accomplish- 
ment. 

They have a newspaper, a job-printing press, an. intelligent and 
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“*Besides this they have a full corps of accomplished professors and 


teachers, their men and women of letters; and here and there a writer 
of rare literary excellence. And they have their refined and well- 
appointed homes. In fine, they have a fully equipped community of 
” their own composed of the higher class of their people, and strange 
to relate, a community which has never been invaded by observable 
crime of any sort. 

In a sojourn of many years with these people, I have never heard 
of a single case of fraudulent practice, nor drunkenness, nor scandal, 
‘nor matrimonial cruelty, nor immorality. No community could have 
a better class of citizens than Lexington has in her self-respecting and 
productive colored contingent. 


FIELD FOR DEVELOPMEN¥< 


F. J. Werking, Principal 


Chandler Normal School for the Southern Negro was establi: 
American Missionary Association at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1885. 
made possible by the gift of Mrs. Phoebe Chandler of Andover, Mass., which 
enabled the purchase of land and the erection of our excellent and substantial 


school building. 
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For more than a quarter of a century the school has done a work in the 
educational, moral and spiritual uplift of its students truly remarkable, and 
in consequence has cultivated in them a strong desire to help others of their 
race who have been less fortunate. Many of our present students have the 
highest aspirations. Not only are they willing to sacrifice to secure an edu- 
cation for themselves but they deliberately plan lives of sacrifice that they 
may help their people to reach higher levels. An example will serve to illus- 
trate this. One of the young men who was graduated from the school last 


June discussed his future education with his principal. ‘‘I want to be a 
chemist. Now,’’ said he ‘‘they tell me that a colored boy doesn’t have any 
opportunities as a chemist, and that he won’t make half a living.’’ His 
principal replied, ‘‘I think that is absolutely true.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the young 
man, ‘‘some day there are going to be colored chemists and somebody’s got to 
begin. It might just as well be I as anyone else.’’ With his eyes wide open 
he is choosing a life which will bring him little financial return but which wil! 
serve to open the way for others of his race to follow. This is not an excep- 
tional spirit, developed by an education that appeals to the higher motives. 


The school now has about 200 students which is the level that has held 
for many years. There being no boarding department, the school can min- 
ister to a relative few outside of the city, although it is as much needed by 
the country people of the region as by those of the city and greatly needed 
by both. In the:Blue Grass Region there are 50,000 Negroes mostly of a type 
which with proper training would make of them leaders for their race. I*‘rom 
these the school ought to have 500 students if only there were means pro- 
vided to eare for them. Two difficulties he in the way. First: Most of the 
people wko live in the city are poor and ean ill afford to pay tuition for their 
children, although it averages only $10.00 a year. For such a school ought 
to have a large number of scholarships. Second: The greater part of those 
who ean afford to pay tuition live in the country and it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for them to find suitable boarding places in the city. The school has 
been in existence for more than twenty-five years. It should now pass on 
to a larger life. It should have dormitories for boarding pupils; especially 
for girls. It needs a library with books of reference. It is time for an ad- 
vance if we are to do the work to which Providence plainly calls us. The 
past should be the earnest of a greater future. What it has been and what 
it has done is our plea which justifies a hope for larger accomplishments. 


For some reason or another the fact that there are greater possibilities 
for the raising up of leaders among the Negroes of the Blue Grass country 
than of almost any other part of the country has been overlooked by those 
who are most interested in the development of the race, but there is little 
doubt that if the facts were known and fairly realized this field would receive 
the attention which those who are engaged in it are sure it merits. 
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DOES COTTON VALLEY PAY? 

We are indebted to the W. H. M. A. and Miss Miriam L. Woodberry for this 
capital sketch of our Cotton Valley School in Alabama. Weare grateful to the W. 
H. M. A. for the generous contribution of $1,000 towards the support of this interest- 
ing “truly rural” school in the Black Belt, and we are sure that the work in the 
outcome does “pay.” But we need $600 more this year in addition to the tuition to 
meet the teachers’ salaries, not mentioning the “ordinary repairs.” Who will supple- 
ment to the A. M. A. treasury the necessary $600 for the complete support of our 
Cotton Valley school this current year ? 

Ten years have rolled away since Miss Lilla V. Davis 
met me at Tuskegee with “Bob” and an ante-bellum 
buggy. We drove for thirteen miles through the inde- 
scribable country leading to Cotton Valley, passed the 
numerous one-roomed cabin homes, long stretches of cot- 
ton fields, forded a stream, and were finally welcomed 
by her two assistant teachers in the four-roomed cabin 
where for eleven years she had ruled her little empire. 
Only a three days’ visit—ten years ago—still the memory 
is more vivid than the events of yesterday. First 
came the evening meal, every article on the table a trophy from 
a missionary box, no two trophies agreeing in size or color, then 
the genial face of Mrs. Wood, whose son had already found a position 
in Massachusetts, and was enrolled as a Bostonian on our voting list. 
A tiny mite of humanity played onthe floor. She was motherless, 
but had found a home with the teachers. Unconscious influence had 
already left its trace, for she could count to fourteen and make a 
capital ‘‘B.”” Out in the yard was heard the low laughter of the eight 
girls who were “keeping themselves,” in order to be near their teacher 
and attend schoool. 

The next morning, Saturday, was spent calling. First at the 
home of Mr. Gray, who had recently come out from under the mort- 
gage system. Thanks to the teachers, he now owned his place. 
Eight of his children were washing and ironing in order that the 
whole thirteen might appear at Sunday-school the day following. 
Then the home of dear “ole Lady Vaughn,” whose hard, knuckled 
hand and wrinkled face carried the history of years spent in the fields, 
but whose brown eyes sparkled with a starlight twinkle when she 
said her ‘‘chillun’s chilluns had a school jes’ like reg’lar white folks.” 
Then on to the home of ‘‘old Mis Wilson.” Poor soul, she had been 
sold three times on the auction block, and never meant to do another 
stroke of work when freedom came, but stays in the fields regularly 
that four little grandchildren may goto school. She has learned that 
“two and two, if hits pigs, taters, or cotton, makes four.” She had lived 
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‘tall dese years and never nowed it till rite naouw.”” There was one 
home where a strong black face was buried on the table in despair. 
His cotton never would ‘reckon straight,” but a bright little daughter 
of ten came to his rescue. Her mother told me privately ‘‘“‘she sho 
felt dat chile ud hav haid- 
aches when she growed, she 
knowed so much aready.” 
Then the home of Eliza 
Boyd, who has the honor 
of having boarded the 
teacher that first winter 
years ago. The nails are 
still in the beams of the 
log cabin—a silent, histori- 
cal testimony in honor of 
the simple drapery that 
separated the missionary 
from the family of nine 
boys living in one room. 
Sunday brought no min- 
ister, but a congregation 
that would amply fill a 
suburban church. The 
teachers prayed, preached, 
sang, played and taught 
Sunday-school. But, after 
all, that extra work is 
simply a free-will offering. 
Monday brought the real 
“I give heart and hand to the Association and programme. A long line 


pledge faithful service, hoping my appointment . 
may be inspiration to the girls here who are tryin of children, over two hun- 


to complete their education. GERTRUDE BOYD.” : ‘ 

dred, solemnly filing into 
the main room, each depositing in the corner his lunch, consisting of 
araw sweet potato or a stalk of sugar cane. A ridiculous little 
pickaninny suggests his favorite song, ‘(Count your many blessings, 
name them one by one,” and school has opened. 

Look for one minute in the primary department, where one hun- 
dred and twenty have already found seats—a row of boys on the 
floor, with their backs to the wall, another row fringing the platform. 
The teacher is a graduate of Fisk, and knows that untold possibilities 
are locked behind that wall of brown eyes. She isa young girl, but 
handles the class admirably. A boy named Meredith is restless, in 
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fact he is naughty; she calls him to the desk and takes away a 
checker board, a simple toy made of cardboard with eight wooden 
checkers. He shuffles back to his seat, and she whispers: “I have only 
to deprive him of that a few minutes to bring complete obedience. It 
came ina Christmas box two years ago, and is the only toy he ever 


HEZEKIAH HARRIS SCHOOL-——-TWELVE MILES FROM COTTON VALLEY, 


owned. I have yet tocatch him without it; he has brought it toschool 
and Sunday-school every day since ”’ As I turn to visit another room, 
the following dialogue sinks into my ears: ‘If I should give you five 
apples and Lucintha should eat three, how many apples would you 
have left?” ‘‘ Fourteen,” is the prompt and confident answer from 
Gabriel, and I think of the old missionary hymn, ‘‘Go labor on, spend 
and be spent.”’ In the next room I succumb to the awful need, and 
find myself taking a class in history. On the front seat, filled with 
huge boys, all men grown, is a bright, earnest face, “yearning, striv- 
ing, longing for the good it comprehends not.’’ I learn later that 
Hezekiah walks twelve miles a day to attend school, his mother sav- 
ing every available penny and burying it in the yard, hoping that 
some day her boy may go to the “Universe of Fis’.’’. Itis lunch time 
now, and I am lost in admiration. The children may not take 
naturally to higher mathematics, but each child knows its own potato. 

Nine years have passed since Miss Davis became Mrs. Courtney, 
and gave up the reins of government. This June she sent a box con- 
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taining gifts for each member of the graduating class. Every pupil 
she had started on the A B C chart. 

Old Lady Vaughn has gone to the home that makes no distinction 
between bond and free. Mrs. Wilson has a two-roomed cabin and 
still works in the fields. Meredith grew weak and thin the year that 
crops failed, and food was scarce. The checkerboard came to school 
less and less frequently. One evening the teacher walked across the 
fields to an isolated cabin home, but another Comforter had already 
sent His messenger. 

““* Swing low, sweet chariot,’ low enough 
To give some heavenly rest 
To dis poor, restless little one.”’ 


And Meredith was safe in the everlasting arms. 
Hezekiah went to Fisk one year. He hoped to take the full 
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course, but manfully returned tothe farm, paid.off the mortgage, 
opened a little school twelve miles from Cotton Valley, the people 
themselves meeting all expenses and furnishing sixty-nine scholars. 
After three years a scholarship was offered tohim. The dream of 
his life was nearly realized, but he faced the problem and refused, 
saying: “If I go back to Fisk, the farm will go back under the 
mortgage. I have had one year, I have had my share; itis more 
Christ-like to give somebody else a chance.” The scholarship was 
given to Gertrude Boyd,a grandchild of old Eliza. She took the 
normal course, graduating with credit, and after teaching one year 
has been called to Cotton Valley, a regularly appointed missionary 
teacher among her own. 
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The old teachers’ cabin is run by Mrs. Wood asa boarding de- 
partment, our teachers now living in a neat wooden building, whose. 
sliding windows, yellow paint, and back stairs form the pride of the 
community. Ina Boston paper last spring occurred a short article 
written by the little girl who struggled so hard with her capital “‘B.” 
Within two years I passed on the streets of Boston a trim, neatly 
dressed, self respecting young colored girl. Under her arm wasa 
copy of “Sunrise in Sunrise Kingdom.” She was attending a mission 
study class. It was ‘Cynthia,’ who a few years ago was working 
her way ina little shack back of the teachers’ cabin. There are 
dressmakers, milliners, business men with names on the college roll as, 
a few tangible results, but who can measure the progress in character 
or count the investment that has transformed hopeless, ignorant 
minds into self-respecting laborers? Men to-day in Cotton Valley are 
supporting aged parents and hoarding hard-earned savings that their 
children may have advantages. 3 

This school has always been largely supported by the women of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Last year it had a hard time; 
barrels were not received, money went into other channels, the 
teachers lost heart and resigned. ‘This year we ask that every auxil- 
iary who can possibly arrange it, have at least one meeting in the 
interest of this school. 

We must raise one thousand dollars! That only means one hun- 
dred ten dollar gifts at this end, either from auxiliaries or individuals. 
Three new teachers of unusual ability and rare attractiveness have 
taken up the work. Let me introduce them: the principal is Mrs. 
Etta Thomas Cottin, who finished the course at high school, Colum- 
bia, S. C., then taught at the same school for several years. She took 
special study at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. She has also 
taught at the State College of Georgia, in Savannah. Miss Lilla M. 
Taylor is a Boston girl, a niece of Mrs. Courtney, and educated in 


Boston; besides her school duties, she will have charge of the corres- 


pondence relating to barrels, as she understands the freight problem 
and the work among our auxiliaries. Gertrude Boyd is the first 
Cotton Valley graduate to receive higher education and return to the 
work there. Does Cotton Valley pay ? 
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Thirty-nine miles from Montgomery, Ala., on the 
S. A. L. R. RR., you will come to the little station 
of Fort Davis. As the train stops, groups of men, 
women and children of both races stand with open 
mouths and eyes stretched in wonder, gazing with 
delight at the cars and passengers, for the only break 
in the dull grind of each day is the passing of the 
train and receiving the mail. Three miles from 
this station in a direct line north stands Cotton Val- 
ley School. Its story goes back through twenty-two 
years to the beginning in an old log church surrounded 
only by tall pines and a growth of brush. The first 
teacher, Miss Lilla Davis, of Boston, for a while 
made her home in a log cabin with Aunt Eliza Boyd, 
an old lady, who is still living at the age of ninety- 
three, and who now has over 125 direct descendants 
in the community. As the work developed a few 
acres were purchased, and a good three-room school- 
house built. For many years the teachers occupied a 
log cabin, but now a comfortable house has been pro- 
vided for the Teachers’ Home. 

I ask you to go with me from the station of Fort 
Davis over three miles of country road—which is 
often during the winter made almost impassable by 
heavy rains, there being times when the wheels of 
a buggy will sink in mud to the hub—to this Cotton 
Valley School and the Teachers’ Home, the garden 
spots of the community. 

Since the beginning of the work, when a handful 
of ragged “pickaninnies” found their way into the 
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the log church school, the attendance has increased 
with the years. People for miles around learned of 
the school and its good work, their eyes were opened, 
their desire for right living and knowledge awakened, 
and from distances of one to five miles they flocked 
to this seat of knowledge. Each year would find 
the school-rooms packed, especially in the primary 
room. There, for the greater part of the school 
year, you could find three children in a seat and 
extra seats were brought in, which were all filled. 
The little ones were even seated on the teacher’s 
platform, and you could not help but be amused 
when in passing through the room you would see a 
pair of white-eyes and then a little figure dart from 
under the teacher’s desk. The others were likewise 
crowded, and our grades having grown to eight, and 
our teaching force to five necessitated two teachers 
giying instruction in one room. There was no doubt 
about this hindering to a degree the desired prog- 
ress, so the longing for more school room was 
awakened. The teachers and the people were not 
unmindful of what the A. M. A. and other friends 
had done for them. Down in their hearts they felt 
that gratitude that could not be expressed in words, 
they wanted to do something for themselves—to show 
to the people and to God who had raised up so many 
friends for them that they were willing, yes, anxious 
to put their shoulder to the wheel and help work 
out their own salvation. And so they began, with 
the aid and guidance of the teachers, to raise money 
to add a new room to the school. Some contribu- 
tions were made by friends, some money raised by 
the teachers and patrons in giving school bazaars, 
where refreshments and little articles, made in the 
once-a-week sewing classes, together with some of 
the articles sent in the barrels, were sold at prices 
suited to buyers. For several years the people 
worked, gaining little by little. The A. M. A., which 
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had erected both the school-house and Teachers’ 
Home (and paid the teachers), could lend no addi- 
tional assistance in this line, having so many obliga- 
tions to meet and so little money to meet them with. 
When I took charge of Cotton Valley School two 
years ago, there was about $200 on hand. I could 
readily see that to do efficient work in our classes 
we must have more room, and oh, how my soul 
yearned also for more industrial training for our 
students. 

On account of lack of room and a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers, there had been only one half-day 
out of each week given to sewing, but now we had a 
fifth teacher, so that if we could only raise money 
enough for a room, we could use it a half-day for 
one of the primary classes, and after noon when that 
class was dismissed, we could use the room for in- 
struction in sewing to our large girls. Then we began 
making some sacrifices in the Teachers’ Home, eat- 
ing only what was absolutely necessary, cutting down 
expenses and saving a little out of our small appro- 
priation, as the Am. Miss. Assoc. had kindly promised 
that whatever we saved should go toward our new 
room. And the following summer the A. M. A. gave 
us the additional amount needed. Thus we added 
one large room, which was so partitioned that when 
the work was finished we had two. The bricks were 
hauled by the patrons and friends free of charge, 
and the lumber at a reduced price. For our sew- 
ing class we had one machine, and friends interested 
in our efforts gave another. Our school girls raised 
$12, with which we bought a sewing case. Being 
very poor, some brought eggs and sold them to the 
Teachers’ Home; others brought syrup, out of which 
candy was made and sold on the school ground; 
others still contributed small amounts until the neces- 
sary sum was raised. 

Now we can show to you as the outgrowth from 
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a log cabin and log church a comfortable ceiled home, 
which is a model for the community, and a five-room 
school-house with modern furnishings, where our 
boys and girls have instilled in their hearts and 
minds all of the good principles that go to make 
God-fearing, law-abiding and useful men and women. 

And now would you know of the influence of the 
work upon the people, of the influence of our home 
life upon theirs, and of the benefit, both moral and 
religious, derived by the whole community from 
the teaching? 

Again let me take you twenty-two years back, when 
this school was first established. In this forsaken 
part of the country, in Alabama, the condition of 
my people was very little better than the cruel bonds 
of slavery had left them. Following ignorant lead- 
ers, they worshiped God only in an ignorant way. 
Their religion consisted not in faith in God and a 
desire to lead an honest, upright life, but in seeing 
an imaginary littie white man and hearing a voice 
say, “Your sins are forgiven and your soul set free.”’ 
The holy bonds of wedlock meant nothing to them. 
Society did not require it. Those who were lawfully 
married did not frown upon this sinful way of liv- 
ing. They accepted and thus encouraged it. There 
were cases where a father became the father of his 
daughter’s children. There were cases where a 
mother sold her own daughter to an avaricious land- 
lord. Ignorance abounded. A man or woman never 
knew if they were paid the amount due them for 
their work. They could not tell if the correct change 
was given them after a purchase. The creditor could, 
if he were a cheat, and often he was, raise the amount 
of the debt, and pay it they must. 

Reading and writing were almost unknown, and 
he was counted a wise man who knew his own namie 
when he saw it. The home life was appalling— 
mother, father, a large family of children and any 
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stranger who might come within their gates all slept 
in one room. 

To these people honesty meant little. Taking a 
neighbor’s chicken or bringing away a desirable 
trinket after a visit was not a crime. They did not 
feel that it was stealing. 

Good results were not obtained from farming. The 
law of heredity prevailed—if a man’s father had been 
a good farmer, so was he—if a failure, he was the 
same. If the soil failed to produce good crops, they 
could not tell why, and knew not how to assist 
nature. | “9 ! 

All these and many more deplorable conditions 
existed. We would not have you think that in these 
few years we have wholly changed conditions and 
corrected all mistakes. If we had, I would not be 
before you to-day pleading for your interest in our 
work and asking those of you who recognise our 
needs not to be unmindful of our struggles in so fer- 
tile a field. Our progress has not been that that 
shows from day to day—environment and conditions 
have changed slowly, but with the help of God and 
the work of faithful teachers, supported by as noble 
a Missionary Association as ever worked for a good 
cause, environments and conditions are changing 
surely. 

Many boys and girls have finished the course laid 
down by our school, and we can point to them with 
pride. Some have entered the best A. M. A. insti- 
tutions, and have finished with credit to themselves 
and our work. From Fisk University we now have 
two graduates, one of them a teacher in Cotton 
Valley School. She has come back to labor among 
her own and is doing good work. The other is 
working in her own State of Alabama, doing much 
good in her effort to uplift. Talladega and Tuskegee 
now hold many of our girls and boys who are pre- 
paring themselves to take up the battle with igno- 
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rance and vice. Through the influence of our school 
the community can boast of several neatly kept 
churches, painted inside and out, that would do 
credit to any community. The ministers are more 
intelligent. Attending services you would see an 
orderly, neatly dressed congregation made up of 
members who appreciate an intelligent sermon and 
whose faces beam with the love of God. Religion 
to them means more than an excited imagination. It 
means true faith in God, an honest and upright life 
and love for their fellow-men. 

Most homes are now presided over by a lawfully 
wedded father and mother whose hearts bleed as 
much for the going astray of a son or daughter as 
yours or mine would. Children are taught the dif- 
ference between right and wrong from their early 
infancy. It is true that some stray from the right 
path, but a case where a mother sells her daughter 
to an immoral life is now unknown. Many are now 
prepared to meet their creditors with the knowledge 
of the amount of a debt. A few years ago a young 
woman and her husband had an account with a bank 
in a nearby town. In balancing the account the 
cashier accidentally, or on purpose, made a mistake 
of $10 in his favor. When this young woman looked 
over the account she said to him, “You’ve made a 
mistake of $10."’ The man took the paper and held 
it as he looked into her face with astonishment and 
said, “What do you know about it? Can you 
figure? Where did you go to school?” All these 
questions in one breath. She had attended Cotton 
Valley School. 

In our school we have about 250 children who 
come from one to five miles over hills and rough 
muddy roads. In the winter many are barely clad 
and you see little toes peeping from shoes that give 
no comfort whatever, while one waist is often all 
that stands between a little shivering body and the 
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cold. My heart goes out to them in their struggle 
for light and their desire for upright living. One 
can see the effect of the school training from one 
grade to the other both in deportment and appear- 
ance.. As they reach the higher grades you find 
many whose appearance, so far as neatness is con- 
cerned, would compare favorably with that of your 
own school children. They learn early in our day 
and Sunday-school that God does not love those who 
do not do right, and the world likewise dislikes them. 
Some of them steal, but the sentiment is against it 
and most of them can be trusted to respect the prop- 
erty of others. We can trust any of our large girls 
or boys who have been under our influence to do the 
right thing. We instruct the young in day-school, 


-Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor. We instruct 


the mothers in our mothers’ meetings. Here we 
reach the real home life—the rearing of children and 
all that goes to make a Christian home. The result 
is telling. With the help of the mothers we have 
led many fathers to see how disastrous must be the 
result of a one-room home both as to health and 
decency. Most of the homes are rude log cabins, 
but now they have two or three rooms and some- 
times four. As you enter many, you may see great 
signs of poverty but always neatness. The Teachers’ 
Home is a model for them and they strive to imitate 
our manner of living. 

If you could only peep in on a gathering of the 
people you would indeed be favorably impressed. 
Our farmers have not yet become scientific, but their 
methods are greatly improved. We have organized | 
a local conference with a membership of about fifty- 
seven. The object of this conference is to purchase 
homes, improve farming and to lend assistance to 
schools and churches. We meet once a month and 
discuss work for the week, how to use rainy days, 
etc. These meetings are held in our school and it is 
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very significant to see fifty or more rough farmers 
gathered under the guidance of a few women who 
form a little band of missionaries. We do all we 
can to help them—securing the farming bulletins, 
reading any helpful article and often having the .gov- 
ernment seed distributing agent for that community 
attend our meetings and give instruction. We are 
planning and hoping this year to take some steps 
toward raising money for the purpose of purchasing 
land for the people so they may secure it on reason- 
able terms. Comparatively few own their own homes, 
and this is a great drawback, because the tenants are 
afraid to improve to any degree the property of a 
landlord who refuses to lease it for any length of 
time. Land can only be secured here in large tracts, 
and, of course the amount of the payments would 
be more than one farmer could meet. We want our 
school to stand for progress along all lines, and for 
that we are working. 

We teach the young and old. Fathers and 
mothers come to us often for advice and aid in mat- 
ters pertaining to the home and business affairs. 
One old lady remarked, ‘‘I shure am gwine to hang 
’round dese teachers like Grant hung ’round dat rich 
man’’—meaning, like Grant hung around Richmond 
—‘’cause I’se found out dat I aint too old to 
learn.”’ 

Here is a fertile field in which to sow good seed that 
will in season return a rich harvest. There is much 
to be done, but our means are so limited that we can 
only do the little. We teach our girls sewing and 
to a small degree cooking, as we have no teacher to 
spare for this nor the necessary things required. 
The whole school has some little instruction in gar- 
dening and farming, but, friends, we have only one 
acre of ground to cultivate. We have not even 
ground enough to raise sufficient corn for our horse. 
We have no trade at all for the boys. They assist 
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their parents in farming, but we not only need good 
farmers in our community, but boys who can do 
other work. A carpenter, a bricklayer, or any other 
good workman very necessary in community build- 
ing cannot be found within ten miles. 

Friends, we cannot do these things, which are so 
sadly needed, without money. We have only you to 
look to for aid. To those of you who have con- 
tributed to the cause of Christ and humanity we are 
deeply grateful. What peace must dwell within 
your hearts to know you have ever made any per- 
sonal sacrifices for these unfortunates! God has been 
generous to many, and the fortunate are debtors to 
the unfortunate of His children. 

We who are personally in the work have little 
to give from our pittance, but.are giving a part of 
our lives—the very best there is in us to those who 
need it so much. Can any who suffer none from 
the giving stand by and see so worthy a cause fail 
in. any direction because of lack of funds? God 
grant not. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


— Te 
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A VISITOR’S IMPRESSIONS 


- Let’s write a playlet for elementary school 
children called, “The Cotton Boll Weevil.” We 
should put the unpainted shuttered cabins in 
it, and the big families who have only corn 
meal and bacon to live on, and the child who 
wants to go to school and can’t, and the pine 
tree which pays no attention, and the mocking 
bird who says it isn’t so. The reason for rain 
and floods must be in it, and we shouldn’t be 
able to leave God out because the people believe 
the weevil is a direct manifestation from Him. 
They are alone in the world in their Cotton 
Valley. A doctor is twelve miles away, and 
charges ten dollars a call; when they call him, it 
means death. The Baptist minister comes from 
Montgomery once a month. He has told them 
that God is a Baptist who wrote a Baptist Bible 
and sent out the first twelve Baptist ministers. 
Now, on account of the boll weevil, the mer- 
chants are wanting the people to plant peanuts, 
corn, and cowpeas, and are refusing to advance 
money unless they have picked and burned all 
the cotton bolls which fall to the ground. The 
people are uncertain—saying that God has sent 
the weevils and they think it best “not to go foolin’ 
with God’s work’; they say picking up the in- 
sects makes them feel “right queer” and no 
doubt it is wrong to destroy them—because as 
soon as they began burning, God sent the great 
rains which spoiled all the crops and the thun- 
der and lightning which killed two people. One 
of the persons struck was picking weevils at 
the time, and after that even one of the white 
merchants told them to let weevils alone. Add 
to this, their conviction that the Germans are 
going to breakfast in Montgomery without warn- 


ing some morning and sweep on just the way 
the Yankees did. Like the rest of us, they are 
not quite sure what the Germans might do— 
but they say it may come any day now and the 
government will be all turned over. They don’t 
know where the war is exactly or when it will 
get near—like the boy in Florida who asked me 
if it had gotten to the Carolinas yet. 

Many men and some whole families have gone 
North, and many more are restless and thinking 
of it as the only way out. Those who have 
gone, write back tales of men freezing stiff, but 
also of making $2.00 a day “just for pulling a 
lever’; unskilled labor is chiefly working on the 
railroads. 

In such surroundings, the school goes on; the 
care of the grounds, the outdoor closet, the 
buildings, in the pink of perfection. All is or- 
derly, clean, and even pretty; ventilation is good ; 
there are swings for the children in the school 
yard; children- are methodical in routine, and 
industrious; there is quite a determined inter- 
est on the part of the teachers and principal 
to improve quality in school work, and they 
asked advice about texts and methods very seri- 
ously. Children in the first three grades are 
doing pretty good work in English—away be- 
yond similar rural schools—in both language 
and reading. I attribute this partly to the influ- 
ence of supplementary readers. The teachers 
are so pleased over the Hiawatha primers and 
Nature Myths that it is pathetic. The children 
see a good deal of outdoors and understand the 
myths—one of them told me with great appreci- 
tion, “Why, the Woodpecker’s Head is Red,” 
and the babies aren’t interested in reading “Can 
you see my hat, Ned?” but want their Hiawatha. 
A child finishing Grade II has read six books 


and two paper-bound classics now—formerly he 
read only two books. They have done this in 
two years, and now want to do more and have 
asked me to select their basal reader. The 
state text is not phonetic. 


The teachers are good and interesting. The 
principal has shown a good deal of capacity 
for utilizing what has been sent him and evi- 
dently buys a few school supplies annually. I 
saw material from Milton Bradley for both 
arithmetic and language. One of the VIIth 
grade of last year is holding her own in the 
VIlIIth grade at Talladega. Other content sub- 
jects aren’t as well taught as English. 


I stayed in one of the teacher’s rooms—which 
she keeps beautifully. Out here in the brush as 
many miles from standards as they are—here is 
a characteristically feminine room. Here are 
comforts, the stove, the well-filled wood box, 
plenty of clean towels and hot water, an excellent 
bed, fresh white draperies, everything beauti- 
fully clean; here are bits of culture, her pictures 
—several Madonnas, the Gleaners, some interest- 
ing Indian faces, two school magazines, her little 
book case—the last two books she is reading 
on the table—‘“The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
for pleasure and a “Field Book of Stars” for 
study. Her sewing materials are here and a 
rose in a vase. The housekeeping side is satis- 
factory, the table good. 


I hope you'll take my “Weevil” playlet seri- 
ously. By the way, it’s a term of opprobrium 
down here and when used to a person, means 
he’s a countryman, 


CONDENSED INFORMATION 


The little station of Fort 
Location Davis is in the southeastern 
part of Alabama, on the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. Three miles north of this station, on 
the Tuskegee and Union Springs road is Cotton 
Valley School. Post-office is also at Fort Davis. 


In response to the earnest ap- 
peal of Booker T. Washington, 
the school was started by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association in 1884, and since the 
first five years supported by that organization 
through the American Missionary Association. 
The first teacher, Miss Lilla V. Davis, a Boston 
girl, opened school in a wretched log building, 
also used for a “meeting house,” and provided 
merely with openings for windows and doors. 
She boarded with Grandmother Boyd, parent 
of a large share of the community. 


History 


A seven-grade day school, with 
pupils attending from the im- 
mediate neighborhood and even from five and six 
miles distant. A few board with families near 
by, in order to be more convenient to school. 


Scope 


Principal, Rev. M. S. Jones, 
and three teachers. Besides 
the regular grade work, Bible, 
sewing, basketry, carpentry and gardening are 
taught. 


Teaching 


Force 


From one hundred and seventy 


Enrollment to two hundred pupils. 


Plant A five-room school building, an 
_ eight-room teachers’ home, a 
small barn and shop. Connected with the 
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school are six acres of land, with every possible 
foot under cultivation, for purposes of instruc- 
tion, as well as conservation. 


A literary society which meets 
twice a month and conducts a 
social hour at the close of the program, teaching 
the children how to play games received at 
Christmas, etc. Fathers’ and mothers’ meetings 
are held and simple playground activities. The 
school is the community center, and unofficial 
post-office for distribution of mail for neighbors 
within a radius of four miles. Sunday-school is 
held in the chapel. 


Activities 


The annual cost of the school 
Support is slightly above $2,000, of 
which fully one-fourth comes from tuitions, sales- 
room and donations, the balance being supplied 
through the treasury of the A. M. A. Barrels of 
second-hand clothing are of especial value in 
the problem of clothing for patrons of the 
school, as well as in the returns for current 
expenses. War-time conditions largely increase 
cost of operation, and delay or prevent the cus- 
tomary barrels. 


Materially: The gradual ac- 
quisition of a very suitable 
plant, the land fenced and all kept in fair re- 
pair. Spiritually: Vast improvement in commu- 
nity ideals, farmers largely delivered from the 
old mortgage system, better homes and home 
life, agricultural development, and religious and 
intellectual response to worthy influences. Pu- 
pils anxious to continue their studies elsewhere 
and return to mold their own neighborhood, are 
satisfactory dividends. 


Progress 


Cotton Is King and 


the People are 


Poor 
“ 


COTTON VALLEY SCHOOL 
FORT DAVIS, ALABAMA 


The A. M. A. Cotton 
Valley School 


Public School near 
Cotton Valley 


N response to the earnest appeal of Booker T. Washington, this 
school was started by the Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
whose rooms were in Boston in 1884, and it was sustained for the 

first five years by that organization. It was then found impracticable, 
if not impossible, for the women of that Association to give the neces- 
sary superintendence, and this school was made over to The American 
Missionary Association. | | 

The first teacher, Miss Lilla V. Davis, a graduate of the Boston High 
School, began her work in a wretched log building which was also used 
for a meeting house. Her teaching in those days was not greatly from 
books, but she went into the homes of the people who were quite rude in 
life and had been untouched by any beneficent civilization. They were 
living in log homes themselves, removed from any contacts with the out- 
side world. Miss Davis taught them the rules of decency and virtue, and 
step by step led them on until it came to pass that the one-room log 


Home of one of 
our graduates 


Home of one of 
our pupils 


cabin had evolved into a nice, comfortable school building, planned and 
furnished in modern style. 

Dr. Beard remembers visiting the school some six years after Miss 
Davis had entered upon the work. He remembers well a recitation in 
arithmetic where the pupils were engaged in the work of mensuration, 
calculating how many square yards there would be in a certain length 
of carpet with a certain width. He asked the pupils what good it would 
do them to learn this if they had no carpets. The reply was, “It’s so they 
can’t cheat us when we buy their land.” 

The results of all this work can only be realized by those who knew 
the school in the beginning. _There has been a vast improvement in com- 
munity ideals in spite of the fact that a new visitor today would find con- 
ditions poor and primitive. Recently an educational, sociological and 
religious survey was made of the entire community about Cotton Valley. 
The community is entirely rural and 99% colored. Few people own 


_ their own homes. A tenant farm situation almost akin to peonage exists. 


“: "The churches are poor excuses of religious life. The school almost alone 


furnishes a way up and out for aspiring youth. 

It is planned to inaugurate a community-wide social, educational and 
religious program under competent leadership. A state road has been 
promised through the Cotton Valley section. The time is approaching 
for an awakening and enlightenment. Tuskegee Institute is only twelve 
miles away, but it might just as well have been a thousand miles, so bad 
have been the roads and means of transportation. 

Five workers form the school staff with its hundred and seventy-five 
students. The classes go only through the eighth grade. The A. M. A.’s 
annual appropriation is $4,000.00. 
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COTTON VALLEY SCHOOL, ALA. 
MISS PEARL A. BINFORD, PRINCIPAL. 
In the black belt of Alabama, three miles from the little station of 
Fort Davis, in the midst of cotton fields and towering pine trees, is 
our Cotton Valley school, which stands as a lighthouse in a commu- 
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COTTON VALLEY TEACHERS’ HOME. SCHOOL BEYOND. 


nity dark with ignorance, superstition and immorality. Here are 
four teachers who are trying to make better this part of the world. 

When our bell rings in the morning, two hundred and twenty- 
nine children—some from log-cabins four and five miles away—form 
in line and march into our chapel for devotional exercises. After 
they are seated, three in every seat, on extra benches and all around 
our teacher’s platform, we begin our day’s work by asking God’s 
guidance and blessing. Chapel being over, the grades go to their 
rooms.’ We are endeavoring to give these children a thorough know- 
ledge of the English branches. Meanwhile we are also trying, by our 
example and by the neat appearance of schoolrooms and grounds, to. 
give them lessons in cleanliness and neatness. 


On Friday afternoons we conduct a sewing class, in which the girls 
in the higher grades are taught plain sewing and some fancy work. 
After the sewing class is over we hold “ mothers’ meetings,” which 
we have found helpful and interesting. Since the homes are so far 
apart, and we have no carriage, we could not otherwise see some of 
the mothers. We listen as they tell of their endeavors to keep their 
cabins clean and comfortable and to rear their children properly. 
They are eager for our talks and readings. These meetings form a 
link between mothers and teachers. ; 

“On Sunday mornings we teach a Sunday-school in a little Metho- 
dist church not far from our schoolhouse, and conduct our Christian 

Endeavor Society in our school chapel. We try to emphasize the 
spiritual life and present the love of our Saviour to our pupils. A 
choir has been organized and already does much to bring our young 
people to these meetings. Seventeen girls are boarded in the yard in 
a cottage next to our home. These, in a sense, are our girls, since 
they report to us for all permissions and are under our supervision. 
They bring their own provisions from their homes and do their own 
cooking. We are anxious to start a cooking class for them; the 
cooking utensils have been given us, and now we are only waiting fur 
a small sum to buy provisions. A boarding hall here would at once 
be filled to overflowing with girls from twelve and thirteen miles 
around. The people of this community are poor—very poor. We 
sell them, for small sums, the clothing we receive from the North and 
take a small rental fee from the children for the use of their books, 
thus trying to encourage in them the desire for self-help. 

Three girls completed our eighth grade last year and are now re- 
ceiving the advantages of Talladega College, while two others have 
been for some years at Fisk University. This means that Cotton 
Valley will soon have some well-educated Christian young women 
from its own locality to help its people to better things. 

The greatest drawback to our work is the need of more room and 
more teachers. As each teacher must teach two grades, we cannot 
accomplish all that we wish. For two years we have tried to raise 
money for another schoolroom so that two teachers may not be com- 
pelled to teach in the same room at the same time. We huve already 
raised about one hundred dollars for this purpose, and hope to increase 
the amount this year, and soon to have both mgre room and more 
teachers, that the good we are seeking to do here may be extended. 
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COTTON VALLEY SCHOOL, ALA. 
MISS PEARL A. BINFORD, PRINCIPAL. 
In the black belt of Alabama, three miles from the little station of 
Fort Davis, in the midst of cotton fields and towering pine trees, is 
our Cotton Valley school, which stands as a lighthouse in a commu- 
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nity dark with ignorance, superstition and immorality. Here are 
four teachers who are trying to make better this part of the world. 
When our bell rings in the morning, two hundred and twenty- 
nine children—some from log-cabins four and five miles away—form 
in line and march into our chapel for devotional exercises. After 
they are seated, three in every seat, on extra benches and all around 
our teacher’s platform, ‘we begin our day’s work by asking God’s 
guidance and blessing. Chapel being over, the grades go to their 
rooms. We are endeavoring to give these children a thorough know- 
ledge of the English branches. Meanwhile we are also trying, by our 
example and by the neat appearance of schoolrooms and grounds, to 
give them lessons in cleanliness and neatness. 


‘On Friday afternoons we conduct a sewing class, in which the girls 
in the higher grades are taught plain sewing and some fancy work. 
After the-sewing class is over we hold “‘ mothers’ meetings,” which 
we have found helpful and interesting. Since the homes are so far 
apart, and we have no carriage, we could not otherwise see some of 
the mothers. We listen as they tell of their endeavors to keep their 
cabins clean and comfortable and to rear their children properly. 
They are eager for our talks and readings. These meetings form a 
link between mothers and teachers. 

On Sunday mornings we teach a Sunday-school in a little Metho- 
dist church not far from our schoolhouse, and conduct our Christian 
Endeavor Society in our school chapel. We try to emphasize the 
spiritual life and present the love. of our Saviour to our pupils. A 
choir has been organized and already does much to bring our young 
people to these meetings. Seventeen girls are boarded in the yard in 
a cottage next to our home. These, in a sense, are our girls, since 
they report to us for all permissions and are under our supervision. 
They bring their own provisions from their homes and do their own 
cooking. We are anxious to start a cooking class for them; the 
cooking utensils have been given us, and now we are only waiting for 
a small sum to buy provisions. A boarding hall here would at once 
be filled to overflowing with girls from twelve and thirteen miles 
around. The people of this community are poor—very poor. We 
sell them, for small sums, the clothing we receive from the North and 
take a small rental fee from the children for the use of their books, 
thus trying to encourage in them the desire for self-help. 

Three girls completed our eighth grade last year and are now re- 
ceiving the advantages of Talladega College, while two others have 
been for some years at Fisk University. This means that Cotton 
Valley will soon have some well-educated Christian young women 
from its own locality to help its people to better things. 

The greatest drawback to our work is the need of more room and 
more teachers. As each teacher must teach two grades, we cannot 
accomplish all that we wish. For two years we have tried to raise 
money for another schoolroom so that two teachers may-not-be com- 
pelled to teach in the same room at the same tine. We huve already 
raised about one hundred dollars for this purpose, and hope to increase 
the amount this year, and soon to have both more room and more 
teachers, that the good we are seeking to do here may be extended. 
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WO hundred and twenty-five years ago 

the town of Dorchester, Mass., which 

at the time was itself only sixty-five 
years old, put forth a south bound colony. 
Those who entered upon this adventure, 
adopting the admirable plan of the time, or- 
ganized themselves into a church before they 
started, and as a church, migrated to South 
Carolina. There they settled upon the Ashley 
River, some eighteen miles above Charleston, 
giving to the entire county the name of their 
old home town—Dorchester. 

Half a century later the same colony, com- 
posed now of the children and grandchildren 
of the original settlers, decided upon a second 
migration. They accordingly removed to a 
point one hundred and fifty miles further 
south, about thirty miles below Savannah, 
upon the low lying, fertile plains of McIntosh 
in Liberty County, Georgia; a region espe- 
cially adapted to the culture of rice. Here they 
settled in 1752 and straightway built an altar 
unto the Lord in the shape of a great church 
which they styled the Dorchester Midway 
Congregational Church. About this central 
shrine they cleared and planted their great 
rice fields, and built their spacious homes. 

Followed a hundred years of prosperity in 
the course of which that pilgrim church be- 
came exceedingly fruitful in human values. 
Look at the amazing setor ared by a pas- 
tor who himself is nie OF tf elt Mdren, From 
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that single church came four Governors of 
States, two signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, six Congressmen, two of them Sena- 
tors; six counties were named after her and 
five more from her illustrious sons. She pro- 
duced eighty-three ministers of the gospel, 
two University Chancellors, three College 
Presidents, six College Professors, three Pro- 
fessors in Theological Seminaries, six Foreign 
Missionaries, two Judges of Superior Courts, 
two Mayors of cities, one Minister to a For- 
eign Country, besides a host of attorneys, phy- 
sicians, teachers and prominent University 
men. This parish was the first to assert its in- 
dependence of the Mother country. It sent Ly- 
man Hall as its representative to the Conti- 
nental Congress. One of its sons, Honorable 
John E. Ward, was the first Minister Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Imperial 
Court of China. Another revealed his Yankee 
lineage by inventing the sewing machine. 
Among its ministers was the father of the 
poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes. Not the least of 
its children was the woman who became the 
mother of Theodore Roosevelt. Surely, it 
would be hard to find another church any- 
where which could show an equal record. 

At the end of that wonderful century came 
the Civil War and with it sudden and appall- 
ing changes. Over the highway, past the 
church, swept Sherman’s army, marching 
from Atlanta to the sea. The venerable pile 
itself was spared, but every other consider- 
able building along that fiery track was put to 
the torch. The inhabitants were scattered 
and the land left desolate. 
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The white people never returned. Just why 
they failed to do so is not clear. Possibly 
the malaria which haunts low lying lands 
prevented them. At all events, the mansion 
houses were not rebuilt upon the blackened 
ruins. The neglected rice fields, over-run 
with tangled swamp growth, were soon swal- 
lowed up by the jungle, and the great church, 
after its century of amazing fruitfulness, was 
left empty and solitary. So it stands today, 
many. windowed, and lifting its lofty belfry 
above the encircling forest. An aged Negro 
will open it for you, point out the quaint high 
pulpit, the doored pews, the deep gallery like 
a theatre’s balcony, from which the slaves 
used to look down upon their masters; but it 
is no longer open for public worship except 
when, once a year, its children and children’s 
children, coming down from Savannah, hold 
a memorial service there. Beside it lies the 
loveliest of burial places, a spot overshadowed 
by huge live oaks from whose branches swing 
and float long banners of gray-green moss, 
while the stones below that mark the resting 
places of the illustrious dead are wreathed 
about with fringes of delicate fern. 

But the white man when he so vanished 
from the land, did not leave it empty. His 
Negro slaves stayed behind. An aged Negro 
man, reputed to be one hundred years old, 
will tell you about it. “Were you here, Uncle, 
when Sherman’s Army went through?” “Sure- 
ly, I was here, massah.” “Did you see Gen- 
eral Sherman?” “No, I didn’t exactly see 
General Sherman.” “But you saw plenty of 
Yankee soldiers, didn’t you?” “No, massah, 
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to tell de truf, I didn’t see no soldiers; I 
didn’t see not a one.” “Where were you 
then?” “I? I tuck to de swamp.” 

After the passing of the dreaded Yankee 
troops, who were reported to have horns if 
not hoofs, the colored people returned to their 
quarters and with such poor dwellings and 
meagre food as they were able to secure, be- 
gan their life as free men. For them malaria 
had no terrors. Their families were immense. 
They set up their cabins here and there 
among the live oaks and cypresses, and later 
formed a community where scarcely a single 
white man could be found within a radius of 
twenty miles, planting their small patches of 
corn and cotton on the dryer parts of the land. 

Thus deprived of the wonted protection and 
kindly help of that superior group whose 
servants they had been, cut off from the up- 
lifting influence of the outside world and left 
to shift for themselves, in deep poverty and 
dense ignorance, the Negroes of Liberty Coun- 
ty soon commenced to slip back towards the 
barbarism from which they had lately sprung. 
Their language gradually became an unintel- 
ligible jargon, and the vices and superstitions 
of the African jungle began to spring up 
among them. At this juncture there arose in 
their midst an institution which has become 
the “light of all their seeing.” 

“This can be no place for a school,” ex- 
claimed Secretary Beard when first he saw 
the plain little building, doing duty at once as 
schoolhouse and teacher’s home, planted there 
by the A. M. A. fifty years ago. In the course 
of the five mile ride from the railway station 
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along a miry road, through dim forests fes- 
tooned with somber streamers of moss, he 
seemed to have passed scarcely half a dozen 
human habitations. “There can’t be many 
children about here,” said he. “Wait until 
school opens,” said Miss Plimpton, the heroic 
New England teacher who was facing the 
situation all alone. Next morning when he 
saw the pupils pour in by dozens until they 
filled the tiny building to suffocation, children 
and adults together, he changed his mind. 
“It seemed a most unlikely place for the plan- 
ning of an institution,” he afterward wrote, 
“but there was no question as to the prevail- 
ing dense ignorance, the crying need, the 
earnest desire of that neglected people for 
light upon their poor, darkened lives.” The 
Association decided, therefore, to let the 
school stand and develop as need should ap- 
pear and opportunity open. A general school- 
house came first, next a dormitory for girls, 
then one for the boys, with a teachers’ home, 
until today in place of the former little ele- 
mentary school with a single teacher, stands 
Dorchester Academy with a plant of a half 
dozen considerable buildings, a staff of a 
dozen competent teachers, and about two 
hundred pupils. The place is always brim 


. full. 


“Ah looks down de road every morning to- 
wards de east,” said the old preacher, “and 
sees a big black cloud comin’ down upon us. 
Then Ah looks down de road toward de west, 
and there is another cloud, bigger and black- 
er. Ah knows it can’t be rain ’cause it comes 
from both ways to wanst. Ah looks again 
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and now Ah sees that it is only de children 
coming up to Dorchester school.” 

Going to school at Dorchester is no such 
easy matter for most of them. The majority 
live five miles and more away. Two, and 


DoRCHESTER STUDENTS WALK 20 MILES 


these among the very best, have a daily walk 
of nineteen miles between school and home; 
their path through the cypress swamps is 
often ankle deep in water. They must start 
before light in the morning and cannot reach 
home until long after dark. The regular tui- 
tion fee, though very low, is more than a 
trifle to them, for there is precious little 
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money thereabout. Yet they deem the effort 
not too great nor the price too high for the 
privileges offered. Parents are determined to 
educate their young people, at any and every 
cost. One old mother, a slave girl of seven 
when freedom was declared, boasted that she 
had “raised fourteen head” herself, and sent 
everyone through Dorchester. There were 
years she said, when she lined up ten at a 
time and marched them up to school at the 
ringing of the bell, while she and her husband 
went into the field to work for their bread 
until dark. She has now five grandchildren 
there. “Ah can’t read mahself,” said she, “but 
no chile of mine gwine be raised without book 
sense.” 

Our students at Dorchester are darker than 
in other A. M. A. schools; there are no mu- 
lattoes among them; they are perhaps a trifle 
slower in learning, but on the other hand we 
have no pupils anywhere who exceed them in 
earnestness and industry, and probably few to 
whom the school means quite so much. With- 
in its walls lies their only contact with the 
great wide world. It is their one means of 
inspiration and uplift. 

Picture a group of such children on a Sun- 
day afternoon, gathered about their teacher 
while she reads aloud to them such books as 
Washington’s. “Up From Slavery,” “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ “The Bird’s 
Christmas,” Dicken’s “Christmas Carol,” or 
“Pollyanna.” 

The interest in Dorchester Academy is not 
confined to the pupils and their parents. It is 
the most important thing in that entire region. 
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Commencement Day means a grand commun- 
ity celebration. People gather from all points 
within a radius of fifty miles. Long before 
daylight on the eventful morning, the caterers 
for the expected multitude begin their prepa- 
rations, 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Dozens of booths are constructed along the 
highway and soon the sound of the ice cream 
freezer is heard in the land, and the air is 
redolent of fried fish and chicken. Anon the 
visitors begin to arrive on foot, on horseback, 
in battered Ford cars, in vehicles drawn by 
horses, oxen and cows, they come until every 
school building is brim full and the entire 
campus black with the overflow. 


Dorchester II 


The graduating class is not a large one. It 
is a long steep climb to get clean through the 
twelfth grade. To accomplish this is held to 
be a great achievement. Three of the gradu- 
ates this last summer have been walking to 
and from school, a distance of fifteen miles 
daily, ever since they were in the fourth 
grade. One of these was never absent during 
the last year and was tardy but once. An edu- 
cation that costs so much means a great deal 
to those who achieve it—to themselves and to 
their proud and rejoicing parents. Out of 
those crowded schoolrooms have come scores 
of men and women who have become leaders 
of the colored race not for that region alone, 
but for the entire south land. 

But, useful as she has been and is, we feel 
that Dorchester ought to do a great deal more 
for her neighbors. They need help, and need 
it sorely on the economic side; for they are 
desperately poor, especially since the boll 
weevil has put an end to cotton growing. Yet 
they live in what might be a land of plenty. 
A wild and forbidding region it is, a dense 
growth of live oak, cypress, sweet gum, long 
leafed pine and tangled vines occupying the 
spongy ground. One hears strange tales of 
the reptiles that haunt the forest. A _ full 
grown alligator appeared at the very door of 
the boys’ dormitory the other day. A neighbor 
woman recently killed a rattlesnake-in her 
backyard and cast it into a brush fire as a 
warning to others of the snake family. Her 
young children finding it there half roasted 
and mistaking it for broiled fish, proceeded 
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to devour it greedily, head and all, with re- 
sults that were disastrous but not deadly. 

Farming is difficult in a country where 
razorback hogs in eager numbers roam the 
forest seeking what they may devour, where 
raccoons from the woods are ready, the min- 
ute your back is turned, to creep in and feast 
upon your corn and cabbages, and where 
there are also plenty of other thieves with 
fewer legs. Nevertheless, the soil is by nature 
rich, and is capable of yielding semi-tropi- 
cal products such as bananas and sugar cane, 
as well as those of the temperate zone. 

In view of this situation, the officers of the 
American Missionary Association earnestly 
desire to install an effective department of 
scientific agriculture at Dorchester. Beside 
the school and in place of our present small 
plantation, they wish to set a model farm; a 
demonstration station where that wonderful 
soil may have a chance to show what it can 
do when properly drained, fenced, planted, 
tilled and tended. Time was when it made 
its owners rich. There can be no earthly need 
of the present-day bitter poverty. 

An enterprise of this sort will be nothing 
new to the A.M.A. We are already deep in 
similar undertakings elsewhere, notably for 
example, at the Gloucester High, Industrial 
and Agricultural School at Cappahosic, Vir- 
ginia, and at the Joseph K. Brick School at 
Enfield, North Carolina. What we are doing 
with marked success at other places we can 
certainly. do at Dorchester. We have land 
enough for a beginning—the long season, the 
fruitful soil, the proximity of two trunk rail- 
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ways between North and South assuring 
ready markets, and especially the great human 
need of the place—all these move us to take 
up the work at once. We only lack the neces- 
sary funds. 


DoRMITORY FOR GIRLS 


Opportunities to Lend a Hand at 
Dorchester 


“Just for One Day” 


Five dollars supplies the principal. 

Three dollars provides a teacher. 

Fifty cents supports a boarding pupil. 

Ten Cents supports a day pupil. 

Three Cents provides a hot lunch for the pupil. 


How many days will you take? 
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Srhonls for Negroes 


Sustained by The American Missionary 
Association 


Colleges: 


*Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 
Straight College, New Orleans, La. 
Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. 


*Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


(Theological Department) 


Secondary Schools. 
ALABAMA: 


Trinity School, Athens. 
Burrell School, Florence. 
Lincoln Normal, Marion. 
Emerson Institute, Mobile. 


FLORIDA : 
Fessenden Academy, Fessenden. 
GEORGIA : 


Knox Institute, Athens. 
Dorchester Academy, McIntosh. 
Ballard Normal, Macon. 

Allen Normal, Thomasville. 


*A filtated 
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NorTH CAROLINA: 
Joseph K. Brick School, Bricks. 
Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain. 
Peabody Academy, Troy. 
SouTH CAROLINA: 
Avery Institute, Charleston. 
Brewer Normal, Greenwood. 
TENNESSEE: 


LeMoyne Institute, Memphis. 


VIRGINIA: 


Gloucester Industrial, Cappahosic. 


Elementary Schools. 


ALABAMA: 


Cotton Valley, Fort Davis. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


Girls’ Industrial, Moorhead. 
Mount Hermon Seminary, Clinton. 


Number of Pupils: 
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Che American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Eastern District Western District 
14 Beacon Street 19 S. La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific District 
423 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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ey] DECADE after the coming of the Pilgrim 
ee! Fathers to Plymouth a band of immigrants left 

| Dorchester, England and made their way to the 

Fd) new world. They landed near Boston on Savin 

864! Hill looking out over the Bay to the heights of 
411 South Boston (now called) where Washington 
— a century and a half later planted his guns and 
swept from old Boston the English forces. They called this 
region after their home town and to this day it is Dorchester— 
Boston. But it is a wind swept shore. How the blasts roll in 
across the Bay with nothing to stop them this side of Ireland! 
Some of them shivered themselves into the resolve to seek a 
milder climate and they went south as far as Georgia where they 
settled and again called it Dorchester. At Midway they founded 
a Congregational Church which was a.real beacon light for over 
a century. That it was an unusual influence in the colony is 
shown from the fact that that church furnished four Governors, 
two signers of the Declaration of Independence, 83 ministers, 
five College Presidents, etc. Here too the father of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes served as pastor and among her children she 
proudly boasts of the mother of Theodore Roosevelt. 


At the end of the Civil War the white population seemed to 
vanish as in a night. Over that highway swept the armies of 
General Sherman. There is still living an old Negro who said 
“When Massa Sherman’s army came near, our own Massas ordered 
us down on our knees to pray for the destruction of the Yankees 
and in fear we prayed. Then we went off into the swamp and 
prayed for the Yankees and God heard our prayers.” Still the 
old church stands in its wonderful New England architecture _ 
lately renewed and painted. One sits in the old fashioned pews 
and above is a wide gallery where the slaves gathered. Beside it 
lies one of the most charming of old cemeteries where rest the 
ashes of Generals and Revolutionary heroes with none but the 
children of the slaves to guard them, while over them rise lofty 
old live oaks festooned with graceful green-gray mosses. 


But the slaves stayed and there on the ruins of the old planta- 
tions reared their little one room log huts and there raised their 
own rice which to this day they pound out into flour in an old 
wooden mortar. But left to themselves they slipped back into 
near barbarism and even their language was hardly intelligible to 
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an average northerner. And now at last came The American 
Missionary Association and founded Dorchester Academy—the 
only school giving a high school chance to a population of 70,000 
colored people. Today you can see a dozen buildings comfortably 
equipped though far from what they should be, and the Principal, 


the daughter of one of the most honored of colored ministers, 


Miss Elizabeth Moore. 


And the pupils come—about 300 of them every year. You 
should see them come. It is no easy matter to take the long walk, 
for most of them live at a distance—the average distance for 
the whole school coming and going is 6 and three-fourths miles 
a day and two girls walked twenty miles every day. One girl 
walked seventeen miles a day and never missed a day making 
up three years in two. For they all must walk swinging their 
dinner pails in their hands, some leaving their homes before light 

_and never reaching them at night until after dark. 


No effort seems too great to secure this education. One old 
mother, once a slave of seven when freedom was declared, boasted 
that she had “raised fourteen head” and sent every one through 
Dorchester and then had five grandchildren in the school. She 
said, ‘““Ah can’t read mahself but no chile of mine gwine be raised 
without book sense.” It is the only light that shines in that dark 
region. Here also they try to minister to the total life of the 
community with manual training, agriculture, domestic science, 
sewing, cooking and lessons in sanitation. How sorely it is all 
needed will appear to any one who sees the backward methods 
of farming and looks into the cabin homes. There is no place 
in the South where such a work is more needed and where 
benevolence can be more safely invested. 


It is safe to say that the region about Dorchester is more needy 
than most of Georgia, and when we say that it means a very great 
deal. Georgia stands almost at the bottom of the list. Georgia 
assigns 86% of its school funds to 58% of its population, while 
the Negroes who constitute 42% of the people receive only 14% 
of the funds. Georgia spends $25.84 on each white pupil and 
$5.78 on each colored pupil. Georgia invests in public school 
property $48.02 for each white pupil and $7.00 for each colored. 
Georgia spends on teachers’ salaries for each white child $9.58 
and for each colored child $1.76. 


Your Investments in 
The American Missionary Association 


Negro: 
Trinity School Athens, Ala. 
Burrell Normal School Florence, Ala. 
Cotton Valley School Fort Davis, Ala. 
Lincoln’ Normal School Marion, Ala. 
Talladega College Talladega, Ala. 
Fessenden Academy Fessenden, Fla. 
Knox Institute : Athens, Ga. 
Ballard Normal School ) 
Dorchester Academy McIntosh, Ga. 
Allen Normal School Thomasville, Ga. 
Straight College New Orleans, La. 
Girls’ Industrial School Moorhead, Miss. 
Tougaloo College Tougaloo, Miss. 
Brick Junior College Bricks, N. 
Lincoln Academy King’s Mountain, N. 
Palmer Memorial Institute Sadalia, N. 
Peabody Academy N. 
Avery Institute 
Brewer Normal School 
LeMoyne Junior College Memphis, Tenn. 
Pleasant Hill Academy (White)... Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Tillotson College Austin, Tex. 
Gloucester Institute Capahosic, Va. 
Indian: 
Santee Normal Training School Santee, Neb. 
Fort Berthold Mission Elbowoods, N. D. 
Spanish-Speaking: 
Rio Grande Institute Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Hospitals: 
Ryder Memorial Humacao, Porto Rico 
Brewer Hospital Greenwood, S. C. 
Goodnow Hospital Talladega, Ala. 


Negro Churches 
Indian Missions 
Oriental Missions 
Porto Rican Missions 


Che American Missionary Asgariation 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HALL. 


McINTOSH, GEORGIA. 
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FROM THE “GOLDEN RULE.”’ 


“For THe Freepwen.—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, writes :— 

‘*For this year we name something new and peculiar, the erection of a school 
building, to be called ‘ Christian Endeavor Hall,’ at McIntosh, Liberty County, Ga. 
Almost the entire county is now given up to the colored people, who are extremely 
poor. But they make great sacrifices to have their children educated. The school is 
already over-crowded. Will it not be a joy to the young people of the Christian En- 
deavor Society to erect a memorial building for this school, to be called ‘ Christian 
Endeavor Hall’? Money should be sent to H. W. Hussarp, Treasurer, Bible House, 
New York.” 

EXPLANATION. 


We have received contributions for this proposed building with many 


inquiries for further information. We give it: 
The school at McIntosh, Georgia, is called the ‘‘ DoRCHESTER ACADEMY,” 
and it has a peculiar history which we sketch briefly below. It has com- 


fortable buildings for a Girls’ Hall, Teachers’ Home and Dining Room 
and kitchen. But the school-rooms are greatly over-crowded. They are 
shown mainly in the one-story wing in the picture. It is proposed to make 
room by adding the two-story building: ‘“ Christian Endeavor Hall.” 


A REMARKABLE CHURCH HISTORY. 


The history of McIntosh is a curious one, and while our story is about a 
school in the Black Belt of Georgia, we must go back for its beginning two hun- 
dred and sixty-three years, to a little town in the south of England. In 1630, 
ten years after the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, a little church of like 
faith was formed in Dorchester, England. The people moved at once to 
New England and formed a settlement near Boston, which they called Dor- 
chester. The church prospered, and six years afterwards a colony went to 
Windsor, Conn., and in thirty-five years afterwards, another colony from the 
mother church settled in South Carolina about eighteen miles above Charles- 
ton. This also was named Dorchester. The land was fertile, and between 
this settlement and Charleston were the baronial residences of wealthy and 
aristocratic Southerners. But the climate was malarial and the land was at 
length deserted by all the white inhabitants. The stately Episcopal church 
is in ruins, and a large tree is growing in the almost broken-down walls of 
the Congregational church. 

The Dorchester church removed in 1752 to Georgia, settling between 
two large rivers, and the place was called “ Midway,” The people became 
wealthy, and large mansions adorned the great plantations, and although 
the land was low and malarial, yet the white people were able to spend 
the summers in the hills or in the North. The people were intelligent. It 
is said that three-fourths of the adult males before the war were college 
graduates. Some distinguished preachers and teachers in all parts of the 
country went forth from Midway. The father of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was for a time pastor of the church, as was also the father of Morse, of tele- 
graph fame. Midway was zealous for liberty in the Revolutionary struggle, 
and while Georgia hesitated, that county sent its delegate, Dr. Hall, to the 
Constitutional Convention, to be followed soon by the delegates from the 
State. The county was named “ Liberty ” by the State Legislature. Inthe 
late Civil War, Liberty county was solid for the Union, but was at length 
outvoted and carried into the rebellion. : 

The effects of the war were disastrous. Many of the mansions weré 
burned, the plantations were in ruins, and the white people, unable any 
longer to maintain residences at home and among the hills, left the country 
almost toaman. The condition of the blacks was pitiable. There were 
no white people with money to hire them, or buy the little produce they 
could raise. Their great endeavor was to obtain little patches of land, and the 
effort to pay for these exhausted their utmost resources, and left them almost 
nothing for food and clothing. They lived in little cabins in the pine 


woods, the walls,open and the roofs leaky. Their food,consisted of rice and 
such articles as they could raise on their little patches of ground, owned or 
rented, the cultivation being meagre for want of teams and implements. 


THE CHURCH RE-DISCOVERED.. 


A missionary of this Association, in 1868, exploring a portion of the 
Black Belt of Georgia that had been desolated by the war, “lighted 
upon a certain place,” where he held religious service in the evening and was 
told by a white man, who entertained him for the night, of the changed 
condition of the locality. That man said he owned 6,000 acres of 
land and had lived in luxury, never having worked with his hands. Now 
he could only set before our missionary the most meagre diet of coarse corn- 
meal bread (the meal ground by hand mills), and fried bacon, no milk, no 
butter, no other article of food. But the strangest statement the man 
made to the missionary was: “I did not know till the meeting last evening 
that you were a Congregationalist. We are a Congregational church here.” 
He then detailed somewhat the history of the church from Dorchester, and 
added: “ We formerly were wealthy, sustained a branch colored church of 
five hundred members—supported a minister for their special instruction. 
Now we are scattered, weakened, desolate.” 

In-1871, the Association opened a school there, at what is now called Mc- 
Intosh, and in 1874 organized a churchand built a church edifice. Subsequently 
additional school buildings were erected, and the institution was named the 
““ Dorchester Academy.”’ 


THE EAGERNESS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE FOR EDUCATION, 


Amid their utter poverty these people are exceedingly anxious for the 
education of their children, and make almost incredible sacrinces in order 
to obtain it. We dare not pauperize them by giving them schouling without 
some compensation. The manly sense of self-help is as important as mere 
book learning. The following description from the principal of the school 
tells the story. 


‘* Speaking of paying for tuition, up North it means money ; but down here it means 
eggs and chickens, and rice, and fish, and crabs, and blackberries, and sweet potatoes, 
and greens, and corns, and many other things. We ate blackberries—well, we didn’t 
quite get the color of blackberries—buying them for the sake of helping the scholars to 
pay tuition. 

‘‘One morning after devotional exercises, as 1 was going to my office, one of the 
girls came from her school-room and pulled out a live chicken from under her shawl 
aud asked: ‘ Professor, do you take chickens for tuition?’ Now that was pitiful, if 
it does seem absurd. Again and again a little fellow has come to me and brought his 
little collection of one and two cent pieces and asked: ‘ Professor, will that make up 
my tuition?’ Perhaps he has brought ten cents in all, and I look on the books and find_ 
that his tuition may be due to the extent of half a dollar. Now, it is very hard to tell 
him that he must bring forty cents more. 


‘‘One morning I met a party of girls just coming in at ten o’clock—rather late. 
‘¢¢ Oh, girls,’ I said, ‘I am sorry you are so late.’ Then I thought a moment. 


. * How far did you have to walk this morning ?’ 


‘* «Seven miles.’ 
‘¢ We have children who walk eight miles from home and back again every dav; 


sometimes barefooted all winter long. Of course the winter here is not like the winter 
at the North, but how many New England children would walk sixteen miles every 
day barefooted over frozen ground and often through deep mud during such weather 
as you bave there in November, for the sake of aneducation? They are thoroughly in 
earnest in their efforts to get an education. They are willing to work for it, and pay 
for it, too. They do not ask us to giveittothem. They say tous, ‘ Haven’t you 
something for me to do so that I may work out my tuition?’ I have to rack my brain 
continually to find something for them to do, for it would pauperize them if we gave 


them their tuition.” 


THE OVER-CROWDED SCHOOLS, 


The Principal, Frederick W. Foster, gives this description: “ At the close 
of January our total enrollment was three hundred and _ ninety-two, and the 
enrollment for that month was three hundred and eighty-one. The average 
attendance for. the month was three hundted and ten, the stormiest month 
of the year. How large our school might have been no one can tell. As far 
back as December we began turning children away, because the rooms where 
they. would belong were already over-crowded, and we have had to reject 
pupils till now, probably to the number of fifty or seventy-five. Again and 
again they have come back inquiring, ‘Is there any room for me to get into 


school:yet ?? and I have had to again send them away, often in tears. No 
doubt still others have refrained from applying, knowing the school to be 
full... Now, a word about the accommodation for the nearly four hundred 
~we have. We have four school-rooms, the largest of which will comfortably 
seat eighty of the smallest pupils. In this room we had a hundred and one, 
forty more than any one teacher ought to have.” 


THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING. 


This building is to be erected by the contributions of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. It will cost $3,000, and will be a perpetual 
monument of the benevolence of these societies. We suggest that it be 
taken in shares at $10 each, and we ask the larger societies to take 
more than one share. If the- contributions shall amount to more than 
enough to build the building, we propose to devote the surplus to other 
objects needed for the complete equipment of the school. Should the 
amount raised be adequate to this, the Christian Endeavor Societies will have 
the satisfaction and the honor of erecting a school building that shall be 
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PROFESSOR FRED. W. FOSTER, MCINTOSH, GA. 

Probably no school under the care of the American Missionary As- 
sociation had a more unique beginning than the one bearing the above 
title. It had its birthday in January, 1871, in a little frame building 
surrounded by forests and swamps. One teacher had the care of the 
infant school, and for two years she labored here with no one to whom 
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she could go for counsel, or of ‘whom she could ask help, boarding in 
a colored family on fare unknown to the Northern palate, which she 
supplemented by food sent from her home in Massachusetts. Her 
schoolroom served as reception room, parlor, washroom, laundry and 
chapel. Ignorance, rudeness and superstition, all of a very dense and 
crude sort, formed the environment. There was no refined or educated 
person with whom to enjoy a moment’s chat or spend a social evening. 
This was mission work pure and simple. Two years of it sent the 
pioneer to her home, broken in health and looked upon somewhat 
askance in consequence of her associations. But it made Dorchester 
Academy possible. 

That this school has given an enormous uplift to a very large pop- 
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ulation goes without saying, and that there is ample room for it to 
work, and imperative need of its good influences, is beyond question. 
It is perfectly evident to any one who goes through this region with 
his eyes open. Everywhere about are the little log cabins, lighted by 
an open door or shutter, without glass, open and leaky, and almost 
wholly barren of furniture worthy the name, and of the comforts 
needed to constitute a home. As is the home, so the people. But 
slowly and surely these conditions are giving way to better things. 
Here and there is a boarded hc:1se with glass windows, neat curtains, 
a door that shuts out the wind, and somewhat of the comforts of life 
within. A few are pleasantly and tastefully furnished and arranged. 
Somewhere I have read that the human family is divided into three 
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classes; the races who have developed a civilization for themselves, 
those that adopt the civilization of other races, and those races that 
remain hopelessly barbarous. These people are eminently of the sec- 
ond class. They originate nothing, and here they do not change rap- 
idly. Old ways and customs stick. But they ave changing, or many 
of them are, and the change will not be made in the right direction 
without careful guidance. It is easier to change down than up. The 
great need of these people is leadership of the proper kind; intelligent 
and educated Christian men and women who can teach them not only 
what is in the books, but also the Bible intelligently and ¢vuthfully— 
good morals, how to build a house and furnish it themselves, to cook 
decently, to sew and mend, to make zea/ homes, and especially how to 
properly utilize their time; such leaders as is one of our graduates who 
preaches at two stations, teaches at a third place, is getting up two 
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church buildings, and has largely provided his own schoolroom with 
the necessary means of work. Every community needs its own espe- 
cial Moses, and we who possess the best civilization must see to it that 
the Moses is prepared, else he will not be ready to send. Of blind 
guides there is no lack. And this is the problem which it is our chief 
aim to solve. 

.A few words as to the prevailing poverty may not be out of place. 
The homes of the people have already been mentioned. They are an 
index of the material prosperity of the inmates, or rather of the lack 
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of it, but one must see to fully comprehend. Removed as our people 
are from any profitable source of employment, living largely from 
their little farms which they till in so thriftless and slipshod a fashion, 
with uncertain seasons, poor markets and low prices, small wonder 
that they are poor. Add to this the fact that many live on the “credit 
system,” eating their crop before it is gathered, often selling their rice 
at a low price in the fall to get means to buy something else, and buy- 
ing it back at higher prices in the spring, and that they have no true 
idea that time is worth anything, and it is easy to see why they stay 


poor. 
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Few of the parents can read and write. And all this poverty and 
ignorance, combined with the superstition which they naturally beget, 
and the evil tendencies and characteristics which are the legacy of slav- 
ery, has produced a race needing and deserving all that Christian phil- 
anthropy can render. But their parents most earnestly desire better 
things for their children than fell to them, and they are willing to 
make great sacrifices to attain that end. When the work of the farm 
is almost wholly by hand and often entirely so, it is a sacrifice indeed 
to spare the children for school, and to feed and clothe them when they 
are so much needed at home to “tote” rails, build fences, use the hoe 
or drop the seed. Even the very young are not /oo young to be use- 
ful. If too small to “‘scare off the birds,” they can tend the still 
smaller mite in the house and liberate an older person for field service. 
And the children supplement the efforts of the parents, walking three, 
four, and even five or six miles, and the same at night, to get to 
school. And it is not pleasant to think how many have nothing to 
eat between breakfast and supper. Clothing and tuition are a heavy 
tax, although Northern friends help liberally with the former, and the 
latter is reduced to a merely nominal rate, and is taken largely in what- 
ever the farm or the woods or the swamps or sky can produce that is 
usable in the boarding department. And yet to keep the children in 
school is generally a difhcult matter and often impossible. These are 
the people to whom Dorchester Academy is to bring intelligent man- 
hood and womanhood. | 

The crude boy and girl comes from the turpentine swamp, the rice 
field, the cabin, the sawmill, and we try to make of them the all-around 
Christian teacher, educated in intellect, soul, heart and hand. Every 
day is designed to be a daily lesson in all these ways. 

As was true of its beginning, so is it also true of the situation of 
our school. It is unique. In numbers the Negroes are the dominant 
race in this region. There is a large population of them on every side. 
In large areas there is no white element with which they come into fre- 
quent contact or from whom they can copy, and it is not always an 


element from which it is desirable to copy. To be left to themselyes _ 


means that they will make no advancement, intellectually, morally, 
socially or industrially. It is doubtful if their methods of work are as 
good as those followed in the days of slavery. Many of the younger 
generation, not having the propelling force of that system on the one 
hand, nor its restraints on the other, develop into lives of idleness, 
thriftlessness or viciousness. The pendulum, with them, has swung, 
or is swinging the other way. The work of Dorchester Academy is 
planned and, as far as means permit, is carried on so as to help bring 
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these people into better, niore intelligent, and in many cases less 
vicious ways of living. 

Our educational work begins with the little people in the kinder- 
garten class, and is not completed until the young man and woman 
graduate with the diploma of the institution from the Normal Depart- 
ment. It is a long, toilsome journey, requiring much time and hard 
study on the part of the pupils, earnest and patient effort by the teach- 
ers, and usually great sacrifice by the parents. Most will drop out by 
the way, very few of all the number having the time or means or pa- 
tience to persevere to the end of the course. It is usually a case of 
the survival of the fittest, and the ‘‘finished product” of the school is 
just the element needed to give their people the lift they require. The 
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great lack is that there are not enough of them “‘to go around.” Nor 
are those who drop out from the ranks a lost factor, nor is the time 
and labor expended on them by any means wasted. They are made 
better by what they receive, and in general will be more useful citi- 
zens, because Dorchester Academy has led them a little way. For 
several years the schools of this entire county, with one or two possi- 
ble exceptions, have been taught by those who at some time have re- 
ceived training and instruction here. To this must be added the fact 
that surrounding counties receive much of their teaching force from 
the same source; and it is admitted openly and tacitly that they are 
the best. A few of our students are already engaged in ministerial 
work. An A. M.A. superi:utendent, recently speaking of one of these, 
rated him as his best man, and he is trying to get more of them for 
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similar work. Some of our female graduates are engaged in work that 
was 1:0t possible before their coming to us. They have learned what 
to teach and how to teach it. The text-book is supplemented by the 
Bible, by temperance instruction, by Sunday-school work, and by the 
scissors and needle, and these last cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
A graduate is doing an important work in an adjoining county, which 
cannot fail to result in immense good, and this would have been im- 
possible except for her industrial training. 

Purely academic instruction is but one element of the work at Dor- 
chester Academy. Every one who £nows, realizes that tvazning is an 
equally important part of education, and Dorchester students are 
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trained from alpha to‘omega. Religious and moral training are no 
small part of it. Bible instruction is a regular part of the work, and 
our Y. M.C. A. and Y. P. S.C. E, and our missionary society and 
weekly school prayer-meetings and instruction in temperance, all help 
to plant the moral and spiritual work side by side with the intellectual. 
This is even mentioned by students as a reason for coming, or by 
parents for sending their children here. To this must be added train- 
ing in manual work. Partly this is given by competent teachers to 
the boys in the industrial shop and the girls in the sewing-room, and, 
in large part, through the great variety of manual work necessary to 
keep in repair and run the institution inside and out. The principal 
no longer has to set the glass and patch the roof and put up fallen 
stovepipes, and the matron has efficient help that is home-made. Our 
cook is our own product. It would delight a good. New England 
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housekeeper to look into the rooms of our students, both girls and 
boys. No one who has not been right here can appreciate the value 
of this part of the training, nor how much it means in homes that are 
and that are to be. To those students boarding in the institution, the 
home-life with which they come in contact, and the restraints and in- 
fluences brought to bear upon them through it, have a value beyond 
calculation. 

The day at Dorchester is a busy one for all. Breakfast over, rooms 
must be put in order for inspection. Then a bell rings for manual 
work to begin. At half past eight labor stops to give time to prepare 
for school. At nine school is assembled in the church for devotional 
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exercises. Then the long lines fall back to the different schoolrooms, 
and the real work of the day begins. It is good, diligent work and 
brings forth good results, as is shown by the daily recitations and the 
monthly tests given in all but the lower grades. Three o'clock, plus 
twenty minutes, and saws, axes, hammers, etc., are the order outside, 
and what may be doing within only the initiated may know. Three- 
quarters of an hour is allowed for recreation after work is done, sup- 
per at five thirty, a social hour till seven, study in the study halls till 
half-past eight, lights out at nine thirty, and Dorchester Academy is 
supposed to goto sleep. As will be seen, not much time is given to 
play, and often students choose to devote portions of the playtime to 
study or manual work. Writing letters and bits of personal work, 
special meetings and other items reduce it still more. But the effect 
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of all this methodicalness in counteracting and correcting old habits, 
dilatoriness, and in begetting those of promptness and order, is almost 
surprising. The colored folk are past-masters in wzpunctuality and 
dilatory ways, and to be compelled to step to time during a considera- 
ble period of school-life, is a wonderful stimulant that doubtless, in 
most cases, will have a lasting effect. | 
Whatever the school has done for good it has accomplished under 
great limitations, the chief one being want of sufficient room, unless, 
indeed, need of a more comprehensive industrial plant overtops that one. 
To this day one grade sits in the church for a schoolroom, the pupils 
holding lapboards on their knees when writing is to be done. A 
large dormitory, with a suitable sitting-room for the boys, a laundry 
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building, additional means for enlarging our industrial work, repairs 
and furniture, all figure in—not our waz/s, but our needs. As far as 
we can, we are meeting these needs ourselves, with the help of our 
friends. We have thus filled many a gap in the past, and expect to do 
the same in the future. Some of our buildings have come in this way, 
and we are about to commence another addition without additional 
expense to the Association, which has already done so much for us. 
But, with all our best and most earnest efforts, aided by the help of 
friends, we cannot keep up with our needs. They are always a long 
distance in advance. Our friends are loyal to us and remember us 
year after year, but, unfortunately, they are not of the class who out 
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‘of their abundance” can send us large gifts. But we are sincerely 
grateful to them for all they have done. We would sadly miss their 
aid if it were lost. The largest single gift ever sent directly to Dor- 
chester Academy was a hundred dollars, and that has never been 
reached a second time. 

Oh, yes! we have our needs and they promise to continue. While 
much good work can be done under present conditions, much more 
could be accomplished, and it could be done much better, if adequate 
means could be had—means commensurate with the necessities of the 
school. We are not moved with envy when we read of the large gifts 
of the wealthy falling to schools already richly endowed, but we ac- 
knowledge a feeling of wishfulness that some who are blessed with a 
wealth of goods and benevolence could realize how very much a few 
thousand dollars would help a much-limited school in its efforts to 
help a people struggling up into the light. We do not desire aid for 
the purpose of erecting costly buildings, or buying fine furniture, or 
getting costly apparatus. There are few places where a moderate 
amount can be made to accomplish more than here. 

The school has its trials, as who has not? Some years ago our 
church went upin smoke. Last May fire swept off our teachers’ home, 
girls’ hall, dining-room and kitchen and laundry, with other smaller 
buildings. The American Missionary Association has responded 
promptly in replacing our lost buildings, and many good friends have 
assisted cheerfully in furnishing those things needful to make them 
comfortable and pleasant within. And as a kind Father has put it 
into the hearts of His people to support our work now and in the past, 
we are more than willing to believe that He will not leave us alone in 
the days to come. 
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In the year 1871 Dorchester Academy had its beginning with one 


teacher. The school is situated in a region almost wholly populated 


by Negroes whose main occupation is farming. Days may be spent 
at the school without once seeing the face of a native white person. 
When a white face is seen it is only of one who is passing through. 
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Probably no field in the South presents more interesting features 
than Liberty County. The history of the colored people of the county 
is associated with a band of New Englanders who were led by a Har- 
vard graduate from Dorchester, Mass., about two hundred years ago, 
and who settled about nine miles from the place where the Academy is 
located ; naming the settlement Dorchester, which name it bears until 
this day. These people left their impress upon the whole of Liberty 
County, and the ex-slaves and their children bear evidences of a certain 
kind of treatment which these northern colonists gave the colored 
people under them. These people fellowshiped with their Negroes in 
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their churches, they protected them in their home life and thus 
stamped .upon the Negroes of this section certain traits that remain 
‘and which may be seen in the church and home and social life of the 
people among whom Dorchester Academy is doing its work. 

The homes of the Negroes are rude for the most part, but signs 
of improvement are seen on very hand. The little garden patch is 
giving way to the larger field, the ox is yielding to the horse and im- 
proved methods of work are being adopted so that progress is in the 
air and more and more is pervading every side of life. 

While the people are poor, they no longer expect to get help with- 
out doing their part to help themselves, and the spirit of work is grow- 
ing so that it is more and more a shame to be idle when one ought to 
be at work. 

It is often remarked by the colored people that the school here is 
their great light and all improvement in the community is associated 
with its influence among them. “What would we do,” they say, “if we 
should lose our school?” It is hard to measure the power of such a 
school, but one is made to wonder at what the condition of the people 
here in this isolated region would be to-day if it had not been for the 
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uplift of the Academy, planted and sustained by the American Mis- 
sionary Association. It is a good sign when the people realize this for 
themselves. It makes them loyal to the core. We do not know of a 
place where pupils walk such distances to school. Many of them come | 
in from a distance of seven and eight miles, and a few from a greater 
distance, starting at starlight in the morning and getting home after 
dark in the winter months. These boys and girls sometimes bring 
only a sweet potato or two or a stalk of sugar cane for their dinner. 

Strict punctuality is demanded, and for all the pupils walk so far 
they are seldom late. The attendance is also regular. In view of the 
fact that the tendency of things in the South is opposed to promptness 
the spirit exhibited is something remarkable and is regarded as a 
great achievement. 
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What kind of a school is Dorchester Academy? What is the 
nature of its work? It is doing twelve years of work from the lowest 
primary grade up through four years of High School work; but it 
does not by any means stop here. While pupils are taught to think 
they are also trained to do things along various lines of industrial work. 
The girls are trained in the arts of sewing and cooking, and the boys 
in woodwork, blacksmithing, bricklaying, printing, shoemaking and 
farming. Great emphasis is laid not only upon having the pupils 
learn how to do things well, but also upon inspiring them with the 
true spirit of work. 

The Academy is in an agricultural district, and forty-nine out of 
every fifty of its students come from the farm. The environment of 
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the school points out its destined career. As it has in the past, so it will 
continue in the future to send out those who will become teachers and 
preachers and those who will engage in other professions and occupa- 
tions, yet its great work will lie along the line of making intelligent 
farmers and farmers’ wives. Everything is conspiring to this end, and 
what more important lot could fall to any institution? 

Just a good beginning has been made in agriculture, but already 
it can be seen that a responsive chord has been struck in the minds of 
the colored people and that the Academy has a duty to perform in 
meeting this gratifying demand. The school is in urgent need of funds 
to buy a larger farm while land is cheap, and for a suitable equipment 
for running a farm in such a way as not only to afford the students an 
opportunity for the best training in farming, but to stand as an object 
lesson to all the region round. The demand for this and for the sup- 
port of this important center of industrial, moral and intellectual train- 
ing, through the American Missionary Association, are pressing and 
immediate. 
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Ameriran Missionary Assoriation / 


287 FourTH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


Dorchester Academy, Liberty County, 
and the Ancient Midway Church 


N hour’s ride from Savannah 
A on the direct railroad route 

to Florida brings us to Mc- 
Intosh, Georgia. A railway station 
not as good as a barn for a really 
valuable horse, two or three for- 
lorn stores, and a few scattered 
houses, make up all that appears. to 
a stranger. A buggy for seventy- 


for any demand on the part of the 
inhabitants for a school. A church 
had already been erected on the 
property. However, “appearances 
are deceitful.” Cabins apparently 
innumerable and apparent in no 
other respect were scattered here 
and there for miles around, and the 
little school with a single heroic 
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five cents will take us through the 
low-lying rice lands four miles to 
Dorchester Academy. Tall trees on 
each side of the road extending into 
the swamps, abundantly festooned 
with the long hanging moss, give 
the ride a weird attraction. Dor- 
chester Academy with its group of 
buildings is located on a scarcely 
perceptible rise of ground which 
has been cleared of much of the 
forest. When it was started in 1871 
with one teacher, and one school 
house and teacher’s home in one, 
they seemed to be amply sufficient 


lady teacher from Massachusetts 
soon became besieged by pupils who 
wished to enter it. It seemed a 
most unlikely place in which we 
should plant an institution. Could 
Northern teachers live there and re- 
tain their health was a question, 
but there was no question as to 
the prevailing and dense ignorance; 
the crying need and the earnest de- 
sire of the unprivileged people for 
light upon their poor darkened 
lives were plain enough. The con- 
clusion was that there was no way 
but to allow the one little school 
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to evolute. It has been evoluting 
since that day. A genuine school- 
house came first, sufficient to pro- 
vide for 200 pupils, next a dormitory 
for more than fifty girls. This was 
followed by another dormitory and 
Teachers Home for young men, 
until to-day the former little school, 
with one teacher, is a plant of half 
a dozen buildings large enough to 
care for nearly 300 pupils. The pass- 


Principal of the Academy tells us 
that “days may be spent at the above 
without seeing the face of a native 
white person.” The owners of the 
plantations and rice fields are ab- 
sent landlords, living mostly in Sa- 
vannah. Our visit over at the school, 
a short ride will bring us to some 
exceptional history. 

Two and a half miles from our 
Dorchester Academy stands the old 
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ing years also have quite trans- 
formed this rural community. Many 
a cabin has made way for a-com- 
fortable home, and many sons and 
daughters who else would have re- 
mained in the ignorance of illiteracy, 
are now teaching and uplifting oth- 
ers. Dorchester Academy is an in- 


teresting school with its industrial 
training for boys and its domestic 
science for girls, and has been re- 
demption for a large region. 
Perhaps no field in the South pre- 
sents more interesting features than 
this same Liberty County. 


The 


“Midway Church.” It was built by 
the children of the pilgrims who 
settied in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
Sixty-five years after this Massa- 
chusetts settlement, a colony from 
there formed themselves into a 
church and emigrated to South 
Carolina, settling on the Ashley 
river some eighteen miles above 
Charleston. 

Fifty-six years afterwards the 
question of removal was. started 
which found its answer in the year 
1752 in a pilgrim settlement in 
Georgia, thirty miles south of Sa- 


vannah. In all there were counted 
seventy-one families. The church 
which is now standing, with the 
picturesque cemetery by its side, 
whose monuments hold much inter- 
esting history, was erected in 1752, 


and the story of its life is indeed. 


remarkable. Quoting from a “His- 
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tory of the Midway Congregational 
Church” by a pastor who is one of 
its children, “Look at the record: 
Four Governors, two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, six 
congressmen, two of whom were 
senators, six counties named after 
her, five counties named after her 
illustrious men, eighty-three minis- 
ters of the gospel, six college pro- 
fessors, three professors in theologi- 
cal seminaries, two university chan- 
cellors, six foreign missionaries, two 
judges of superior courts, three 
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solicitors, three presidents of fernale 
colleges, two mayors of cities, one 
United States minister to a foreign 
country, five authors, one historian, 
one professor in a medical college, 
one president of board of directors 
of a theological seminary, one secre- 
tary of a board of home missions, 
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six editars, one State superintendent 
of public schools, one president of 
State normal school, besides a host 
of teachers, attorneys, doctors and 
prominent university men.” This is 
certainly a “record,” and speaks 
great things for Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, as well as for Dorchester, 
Georgia. The Midway people 
showed the mettle of their pasture 
in many other ways. It was their 
parish which first asserted her in- 
dependence of the Mother Country, 
and sent Lyman Hall as her repre- 
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sentative to the Continental Con- 
gress. The first minister extraordin- 
ary and plenipotentiary from any 
nationality to the imperial Court of 
China was Hon. John E. Ward, a 
native of the parish and a member 
of this church. The first inventor 
of a sewing machine—who revealed 
his Yankee inheritance—was a son 
of this church. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the mother of our dis- 
tinguished Ex-president ‘Theodore 


-Roosevelt, was from Midway and 


from this notable church in “Lib- 
erty’ County. | 

While the old Midway is always 
written “Congregational,” in the 
course of the years when denomina- 
tional lines were not strictly drawn, 
it came under Presbyterian direction, 
as it now is. Once a year, in the 
spring time, the doors are opened 
and sons and daughters from near 
and far, gather and hold a glad and 
grateful memorial service. 
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FOREWORD 


The bibliography which constitutes this first issue of the 
Elizabeth City Log represents creativity completed by those 
faculty and staff members serving at Elizabeth City State College 
during 1962-63 and 1963-64. The compilation was recommended 
by the institution’s Committee on Study and Research and 
approved by the President. 

It is hoped that the present effort will reflect fairly the cre- 
ative, scholarly, and research efforts by the staff and serve also 
to some degree as motivation for students and others at the 
College. ‘The contents, which do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
rely primarily upon information supplied by staff members, to 
whom thanks is expressed for their cooperation. 

Although this is the first such publication in recent years, it 
is not unique at Elizabeth City State College. Volume 1, Number 
1 of the Carolina Review appeared in May 1939 (no more issued?) 
containing, for example, an article by J. Saunders Redding and 
one on speech patterns in this geographic region. 

Many items in the present Log represent efforts prior to a staff 
member's afhliation with the College. Likewise, not all persons 
included are now connected with the institution. ‘These con- 
siderations, however, do not affect listing herein, the first criterion 
being service with the staff during the stated time span. 

Verifications of dates and other ordinary bibliographic sleuth- 
ing have been done as far as resources permitted; unfortunately 
Dissertation Abstracts and similar compendia were not readily 
available, therefore almost no citations appear herein where 
normally they would be appropriate. Meanwhile, for reference 
convenience of students and other interested persons, each item 
included is numbered and those contained in the G. R. Little 
Library at the College bear an asterisk. 

The several items have arbitrarily béen classified under head- 
ings determined to be most closely related to the burden of the 
individual’s production. Obviously, many could as well have 
_ been placed under various other headings. The subject index | 
therefore includes cross-referencing. 

Errors revealed herein, as well as omissions and additions, will 
be corrected and included in subsequent issues. It is anticipated, 
also, that future emissions will be highlighted by articles, with 
additional bibliographic matter comprising only a section of the 
Log. 
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Finally, the Committee on Study and Research expresses appre- 
ciation for willing aid in various aspects of manuscript prepa- 
ration to several staff members, including especially those of the 
G. R. Little Library, and to Albert F. Lee of the Art Faculty for 
the cover design. 


The Committee (1963-64): 
Emily M. Horrington, Chairman 
William E. Anderson 

Leonard R. Ballou 

Herman G. Cooke 

George H. Walker, Jr. 

T. H. Abraham Wei 


30 August 1964 
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BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 


FRANKLIN, CARL MATTHEW 


1. The Relationship of Accountancy to Economics. Thesis (M.B.A.), 
New York University, 1948. 


JOHNSON, ETHEL HARDEMAN 


2. Effective Teaching Techniques for Pertinent Areas in General Busi- 
ness. Thesis (M.S.), North Carolina College at Durham, 1963. 


COMMUNICATIONS, DRAMA AND 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


DuDLEY, LEONEA BARBOUR 


3. The Language of Comedy. Dissertation (Ph.D.), Cornell University, 
1944, 

4. Make the Bible Come Alive (drama). 

5. Six radio dramas: White Friends of the Negro in the Southland. 

6. Unio My Heart, and Other Poems, co-editor with Aloise Barbour 
Epperson (Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1953). 


EATON, JAMES ALONZA 
7. *“Fear”’ (poem), Compass, XXIII-3 (December 1963), p. 5, col. 4. 


FRANKLIN, MARYANN WHEELER 


8. *“Ode to Evility” (poem on death of John F. Kennedy), Compass, 
XXIV-2 (November 1963), p. 3, col. 4. 


HOFFLER, JULIA Moore 


9. “Methods of Teaching a Survey Course in English Literature,” 
Journal of Higher Education. 
10. The Novels of Upton Sinclair. Thesis (M.A.), Fisk University, 1935. 


JEFFERS, LANCE FLIPPIN 

ll. “The Dawn Swings In,” The Best American Short Stories 1948 
(see also item 37, below). 

12. *“How High the Moon” (poem), Phylon, XIX (1958), 63. 

13. “Keep Your Tears Inside” (short story), Quarto (Fall 1950). 

14. “My Blackness Is the Beauty of This Land” (poem), Dasein (1962) ; 
also, *Compass, XXII1I-6 (May 1963), p. 3, col. 5. 

15. *‘Players Convincing and Effective in “The Crucible’” (play review), 
Compass, XXXIII-6 (May 1963), p. 4, col. 2. 

16. Review of Douglas Kirker: The Southerner (New York: Rinehart, 
1957) in *Phylon, XVIII (1957), 433. 

17. “Tomorrow” (novelette), Dasein (Spring 1961). 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


18. 


18a. 
19. 
20. 
y. | 
2. 
25. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
$1. 
$2. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 
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Twenty-four poems in *Burning Spear — An Anthology of A fro-Saxon 
Poetry, Ist ed. (Washington, D. C.: Jupiter Hammon Press, 1963), 
including fifteen poems not otherwise listed herein, viz.: 


“And If I Die” p. 29 
“Black Man in a New Day” p. 35 
“Black Soul of the Land” p. 26 
“Breath in My Nostrils” p- 32 
“Elizabeth City” p. 29 
“For Nights Will Come” p. 37 
“God’s Law is Now That in This Land” p. 34 
““Homecoming”’ p. 32 
“How High the Moon” p. 37 
“How Take the Wretched Sunrise” p. 31 
“Man With a Furnace in His Hand” p. 28 
“My Life Will Angel Out” p. 34 
“No Respite” p- 31 
“Prophecy” p. 35 
“Remembered, Foreseen”’ p. 36 


The remaining nine poems constitute the following items in this 
Bibliography (each located on pages in the Anthology as indicated): 
Items 11 and 37 (entitled “Meredith” at p. 32), 14 (p. 25), 36 (p. 35), 
38 (p. 33), 39 (p. 30), 40 (p. 27), 47 (p. 30), 48 (p. 36), 55 (p. 31). 
Sheaf of manuscript poetry, titles (undated) as follows: 

“All Good Hate Swims Rash and Lovely” 

“All the People Are My People” 

“Black and Lustrous Rose’”’ 

“But I Know that Unseen Anger Runs a Raft” 


. “The Dawn Swings In” 


“Decay of the Conqueror’s Century” 
“The Eye of Murder” 
“Her Black and African Face I Love” 


. “Her Life Destroyed” 


“The Hoodlum Who is Everyone” 


. “How May They Come to Sweetness’ Heat?” 

. “I Am the Record of Man” 

. “In the Torment of That Moment” 

. “My Heart’s Within a Hollow Oak” 

. “Negro Freedom Rider” (also entitled: “Changing Trains in Wash- 


ington: 1944’) 


. “Night Sounds” 


“Now That I Have Fought” 


. “Quarrel Overheard” 

. “The Queen of Evil’s Dead” (two versions) 
. “Song for Many a Man” 

. “Southland, Where My Lover’s Action” 

. “This Wine of Rarest Red” 

. Three Poems 


“Changing Trains in Washington: 1944” 


DN Re on ee 


| 55b. 
| 55c. 
| 56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
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“James Meredith” 

“Her Dark Body I Cluster” 
“To a Man of an Oppressed Nation” 
“Victory Over Self” 
“Waitress” 
“When Shall All the Unloved Children” 
“The Wildness of. Truth” 
“The Wrinkles in My Withered Soul” 


JOHNSTONE, CORAGREENE 


62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 


LANE, 
67. 
68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 
74, 


75. 


76. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


Critique (in form of letter-to-editor) of Dorothy Norris Foote’s 
review of works by James Baldwin, in CEA [College English Associ- 
ation] Critic, XXVI-1 (October 1963), p. 6. 

Fielding and the Picaresque Novel. Thesis (A.M.), University of 
Michigan, 1935. 

The Literary Views of Oliver Goldsmith. Dissertation (Ph.D.), Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1952. 


*“The Matchmaker — Uproarious” (play review), Compass, XXIII-3 
(December 1962), p. 4, cols. 1-2. 
“Problems in Communication,” Reflector, IV (1958), 5, 21. 


PINKIE GORDON 

*“The City Lover” (poem), Phylon, XXIII (Spring 1962), 17. 
*“Encounter”’ (poem), Compass, XXIII-2 (November 1962), p. 2, 
col. 5. 

The Old and the New Philosophy in the Poetry of John Dryden. 
Thesis (M.A.), Atlanta University, 1956. 

“The Plum Ripens” (poem), Personalist (publication of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles). 


“This Treasured Book” (poem), *Phylon, XXII (February 1961), 
225; also, National Poetry Anthology (Los Angeles: National Poetry 
Association, 1962), 95. | 

“What's the Difference?” (short story), Delta 1959 (publication of 
Louisiana State University) , XIII (1959), 76-78. 


MERCHANT, FRANCIS JOHN 


A Pocket Full of Wry, essays (Chicago: The Adams Press, 1958). 


The Place of AE in Irish Culture. Dissertation (Ph.D.), New York 
University, 1951. 


Weavings in the Light, poetry (Columbia, S. C.: Benedict College 
Press, 1954). 


PETERSON, BERNARD LEE, JR. 


“Denouement” (poem), *Phylon, XIX (1958), 20; also, Scriptiana 
(creative writing bulletin of the College Language Association 
[1960]); also, *Compass, XXIII-1 (October 1962), p. 2, col. 2. (See 
also, Item 80, below.) 


77. 
78. 


78a. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
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*“ ‘Here Lies a Bon Vivant’ (May He Rest in Pieces)”” (poem), 
Compass, XXIII-6 (May 1963), p. 3, col. 5. 

Poetry Folio (12 poems) in Southern University Bulletin — Creative 
and Research Issue, XLVII-3 (September 1960), 147-160, viz.: 


“Advice to a Scholar” p. 150 
“Casualty” p. 156 
“Denouement”’ p. 148 
“Disconsolation” p. 155 
“Final Observation” p. 192 
“The Gift” pp. 157-158 
“The Key” p. 154 
“Opus Magnus” . p- 149 
““Prayer”’ p. 151 
“Suicide Note” p. 153 
“Until the Poet” p- 147 
“The Varsity and the Echo” pp. 159-160 


Symbolism in the Early Poetry of William Butler Yeats. ‘Thesis 
(M.A.), Atlanta University, 1953. 


‘THOMPSON, HoBson, JR. 


91. 


A Study of the Communications Behavior of the Residents of Census 
Tract F-39, Atlanta, Georgia. Thesis (M.S.L.S.), Atlanta University, 
1958. 


WALKER, GEORGE HENRY, JR. 


92. 


92a. 


A Coordinated Plan for a Communication Center at the Norfolk 
Division of Virginia State College. Dissertation (Ed.D.), New York 
University, 1949. 

*“The English Proficiency Test in Fifteen Negro Colleges,” Journal 
of Negro Education, XXII (1953), 84-87. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


ANDERSON, THELMA HILL 


93. 


94. 


95. 


Dimensions of the Characteristics Related to the High- and Low- 
Achievements of a Selected Group of Negro College Students. Dis- 
sertation (Ed.D.), University of Oklahoma, 1961. 

*Serving Alabama’s Children — A Handbook of Available Sources 
and of Suggestive Resources, co-editor with H. Councill Trenholm 
(Montgomery: Alabama State Teachers Association, March 1948, 
mimeographed) . 

Trait Ratings of Social and Unsociable Groups of Boys. Thesis 


_ (MS. in Ed.), University of Kansas, 1926. 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM EWART 
96. Abstracts of the First 100 Masters Theses at Alabama State College 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


(Montgomery: Paragon Press, 1948). 


97. 


98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 
109. 


111. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 
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*“An Attempt Through the Use of Experimental Techniques to | 
Determine the Effect of Home Assignments Upon Scholastic Success,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XL-2 (October 1946), 141-143. 


“Analysis of Personnel Needs,” in Report of Alabama State Com- 
mission for Survey of Public Education, 1958. 


*“The Education of Negroes in Alabama,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, XVI (1947), 311-316. 


*“Negro Higher and Professional Education in Alabama,” Journal 
of Negro Education, XVII (1948), 249-254. 

“Learning and Intelligence in Negro Children,” Southwestern 
Review (1943). 

The Reading Interests of 347 Negro High School Pupils, Dunbar 
High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Field study (Ed.D., 1944), 
Colorado State College of Education, published as “Reading Interest 
of Negro High School Pupils” Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes, XIII (January 1945), 5-11 (with S. L. Crawley) . 
The Relation of Ability in Reading and Achievement in High 
School Subjects. Field study (Ed.D., 1944), Colorado State College 
of Education. 

*“A School Looks at Its Guidance Program,” Journal of Edu- 
cation, CXXVII (March 1944), 96-97. (with Thelma I. Corbett). 


*“Some 1955-56 School Enrollments [in Alabama],” The 1956 
ASTA Yearbook, co-editor with H. Councill Trenholm (Mont- 
gomery: Alabama State Teachers Association, 1956, mimeographed), 
37-54. 

*“Some Significant Pedagogical Suggestions for Teachers” (joint 
author), in Serving Alabama’s Children — A Handbook of Avail- 
able Sources and of Suggestive Services, ed. H. Councill Trenholm 
and Thelma H. Anderson (Montgomery: Alabama State Teachers 
Association, March 1948, mimeographed), 17-19. 

A Study of the Personality Characteristics of the Pupils of Dunbar 
High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Field study (Ed.D., 1944), 
published as, *““The Personality Characteristics of 153 Negro Pupils, 
Dunbar High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma,” Journal of Negro 
Education, XVI (1947), 44-48. 

Thesis Writing (Montgomery, Ala.: Paragon Press, 1947). 
*“Toward Better Testing,” Alabama State Teachers Association 
Journal, II-1 (March 1960), 8-9, 46. 


BALLOU, LEONARD Ross 
110. 


*Alabama State Teachers Association Journal (then, managing 
editor), I-1 (February 1959) through II-3 (September-October 1960), 
7 issues: articles, book reviews, convention reports, “Second Thoughts” 
(editorials) . 

ASTA News (then, managing editor), IV-5 (March 1959) through 
VI-2 (November 1960), 13 issues: articles, book reviews, editorial 
comment. 
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112. “Lately of Heritage House” (on Charles Spurgeon Johnson), Fisk 
News, XXX-2 (December 1956). 


118. *‘‘ ‘She Openeth Her Mouth With Wisdom...’ ,” Compass, XXIV-1 
(September-October 1963), 3 (on the late Edna Harris Mitchell). 


BRACEY, ISAAC CORNELIUS 


114. Secondary School Principalship in South Carolina. Thesis (Ed.M.), 
Temple University, 1949. 


BULLOCK, VIVIAN BANKS 


115. An Analytic Study of Campus Recruiting Practices in the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Area with Recommendations for Effective Practices. 
Thesis (A.M.), George Washington University, 1961. 


CALDWELL, THOMAS LEE 


116. *““The College and Its Purpose,” State Teachers College News 
Letter (now the Compass), XVII-5 (May 1959), 2, 6. 


DELAINE, THURSTON PERCIVAL, JR. 


117. An Investigation of Factors Relating to the Academic Success of 
Freshman Students Enrolled at Elizabeth City State College During 
the First Semester of the 1962-1963 School Year. Thesis (M.S.), 
Virginia State College, 1964. 


FRANKLIN, MARYANN WHEELER 


118. *Why and How of Testing at Elizabeth City State College — Hand- 
book of Testing for the Faculty and Staff (with George H. Walker, 
Jr.), mimeographed, 1963. 


JACKSON, TAYLOR SYLVESTER 


119. **Racial Inferiority Among —_— Children,” Crisis, XL-8 (August 
1940), 241-266. 


120. “Rural High Schools Fail to Serve Many Needs of Negroes,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXVII (February 1941), 62, 64. 


121. The Underlying Principles of Higher Education among Negroes. 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Chicago, 1928. 


JOHNSTONE CORAGREENE 


122. *“A Summer at Oxford,” — XXIII-2 (November 1962), 
p. 3, cols. 4-5. 


Jones, TAYLOR ELMER 
123. *“Four Magic Years,” State Teachers College News Letter (now 
the Compass), XII-1 (October 26, 1951), p. 6, col. 3. 


LANE, ULyssEs SIMPSON 
124. A Concise History of Southern University. Bound typescript, 1961. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


128. 


129. 


125. 


126. 


131. 


132. 


133. 
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“The Homeroom Teacher as a Guidance Worker,” Loutsiana Edu- 
cation Association Journal, XXXVIII (May-June 1959), 27-30. 


“Organizing for Effective Classroom Atmosphere,” Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association Journal, XXXIX (September 1959), 17-18. 


MERCHANT, FRANCIS JOHN 
127. 


Educational Implications of a Self Psychology. Thesis (M.S. in Ed.), 
City College of New York, 1938. 


*Integrative Psychology — The Art of Bridging. (N.p.: The Common 
Good Publishing Co. 1961). 


In Quest of Wholeness. 


RIDLEY, HENRIETTA BONAPARTE 
130. 


The Development of An Instrument for Collecting Data on the 
Factors Affecting the Social Adjustment of Pre-Adolescent Children 
in a College Community, typescript, ca. 1955. 

A Plan for Leadership Retreats for Virginia State College, type- 
script, 1956. 

Review of Carl R. Rogers: Client-Centered Therapy ... (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951), typescript. 

The Theory of Recurrent Equilibrium as Seen in Human Growth 
and Development, typescript, 1957. 


RIDLEY, WALTER NATHANIEL 


| 135. 
136. 
137. 


| 
| 

a 
139. 


140. 


| 141. 


| 142. 
148, 


134. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


Basic Principles Underlying Editorials and Opinions on Segre- 
gation in Public Schools, typescript, 1951. 


Child Accounting Records, typescript, 1937. 
Education for Human Relations (address, typescript), 1957. 


“Eulogy to Deceased Members of the American Teachers Association,” 
1952. 

Inaugural Address (at Elizabeth City State College), typescript, April 
26, 1959. 

“Is a Clinic the Answer?” (on reading clinics), Virginia Education 
Bulletin, XXXVIII-6 (May-June 1957), 71. 

*“Joint Action Toward Unity,” National Education Association 
Journal, XLI (1952), 511-512. 

“On Motivation” (address and commentary), in Proceedings of 
Secretary of Labor’s Conference With College Presidents and 
Executives ... Howard University ..., January 10 and I1, 1963, 
pp. 156-164, 167£, 172. 

Nature and Nurture in Educational Psychology Textbooks, type- 
script, n.d. 

“The Negro and Radio in Education,” in Josephine H. MacLatchy 
(ed.): Education on the Air, 13th (1942) Yearbook of the Institute 
for Education by Radio (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
1943), 201-204, 241-242. 


144, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 


155. 
156. 


158. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 
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Prognostic Values of Freshman Tests Used at Virginia State College. 
Dissertation (Ed.D.), University of Virginia, 1953. *Published 
(#7984) by University Microfilms (Ann Arbor, Michigan) . Abstract 
in Virginia Journal of Science (September 1953) and in Dissertation 
Abstracts, XIV-7 (1954). 

“The Negro and Radio in Education,” in Josephine H. MacLatchy 
(ed.): Education on the Air, 14th (1943) Yearbook of the Institute 
for Education by Radio (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
1944), 85, 259-260. 

“Quality Education Today for a Better Tomorrow” (address), 
published in Alabama State Teachers Association Journal, IV-3 
(May 1962), 12-13. 

“Radio in Negro Education,” in Josephine H. MacLatchy (ed.): 
Education on the Air, 12th (1941) Yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1941), 
208-211. 

“The Social Responsibility of Radio” (discussant), in I. Keith 
Tyler and Nancy Mason Dasher (eds.): Education on the Air, 16th 
(1946) Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio (Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1946), 189-190, 207, 211-212, 213, 215. 
“The Social Responsibility of Radio” (discussant), in O. Joe Olson 
(ed.): Education on the Air, 17th (1947) Yearbook of the Institute 
for Education by Radio (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
1947), 156, 163f, 165f. 

Sponsor of and “Foreword” to LouElla Miles (comp.): One World 
in School (Montgomery, Ala.: American Teachers Association, 1946); 
two editions. 

“The Status of the Salary Equalization Movement in Virginia,” 
Virginia Education Bulletin. 

Teaching Effecittveness — Its Relation to Professional Training. 
Thesis (A.M.), Howard University, 1933. 

The Validation of Test Items in Educational Psychology, typescript, 
1952. 

A Study on the Legal Status of the Education of Negroes, typescript, 
1953. 

Stimulating Mental Hygiene Activities in Virginia, typescript, 1952. 
*“Wider Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Adult Education for Negroes,” 
Journal of Negro Education, XIV (1945), 460-466. 


; RocHon, LEO EDWARD 
3 157. 


A Study of Adjustment Problems of 85 Freshmen and New Students 
at Téxas Southern University during the Second Semester of the 
1957-1958 School Term. Thesis (M.Ed.), Texas Southern University, 
1958. 

Brochures for High School Senior Days, at Elizabeth City State 
College, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964. 


WALKER, GEORGE HENRY, JR. 


159. 


159a. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 


170. 


171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 
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Analyses of Negro Junior College Growth, appearing in follow- 
ing volumes of Junior College Journal: 


*XVI (December 1950), 221-225 
*XXII (November 1951), 150-152 
*XXIII (March 1953), 385-388 
*XXIV (March 1954), 416-418 
*XXV : (February 1955), 351-353 
<2 ar (February 1956), 342-346 
*XXVII (January 1957), 256-259 
*X XVIII (February 1958), 337-341 
— *XXIX (January 1959), 268-271 
*XXX (January 1960), 264-267 
*XXXI (January 1961), 261-264 


Bibliographies of ‘‘Master’s Theses Under Way in Negro Colleges 
and Universities,’ with dates appended as part of this title, in follow- 
ing volumes of Negro Educational Review (then, associate editor of 
the Review): 


omrn950-1951," sox (April 1951), 70-91 
*1951-1952,” III (April 1952), 68-79 
*1952-1953,” «IV (April 1953), 72-89 
"1953-1954," VV (April 1954), 63-88 
*1954-1955," VI (April 1955), 75-85 
#*1955-1956,"” VII (April 1956), 79-82 
*1956-1957,"” VIII (April 1957), 75-91 
°*1957-1958," IX (April 1958), 78-94 
oni9se-1958," =x (April 1959), 72-92 
*“1959-1960,” XI (April 1960), 82-95 
“1960-1961,” XII (July 1961), 85-95 
“1961-1962,” ss XIII (July-October 1962), 127-141 


“Extent and Type of Master’s Research in Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1950-1960,” Negro Educational Review, X (July-October 
1959), 189-193. 

“Follow-Up Study of Southern University Graduates,” Southern 
University Bulletin, Creative Issue (1952). 

*“Integration in the Junior College,” Journal of Negro Education, 
XXIX (1960), 204-206 (with David W. Hazel). 

*“Legal Education in Negro Institutions,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXII (1951), 440-443. 

*“Negro Educators Consider Problem of Reading on College Level — 
With Statement of Future Institutional Plans,” Journal of Negro 
Education, XVI (1947), 233-235. 


“Professional Maturity,” Louisiana Education Association Journal, 
XXXVIII (February 1958), 3. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 
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*“A Remedial Reading Clinic Workshop,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, XIV (1945), 247-251. © 

“Remedial Reading Programs in Negro Colleges and Universities,” 
*Journal of Negro Education, XV (1946), 119-121; also, condensed 
version, Scholarship (ca. 1947). 

*“Sabbatical Leave in Negro Colleges and Universities,” School 
and Society, LXVIII (1948), 190-191 (with Raymond Grann Lloyd). 
“Some Internal Barriers Facing the Negro Researcher,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLIX (March 1956), 547-550. 

*“Teacher Supply and Demand in the Negro College,” Journal of 
Negro Education, XXIII (1954), 421-427 (with Raymond Grann 
Lloyd) . 

*Why and How of Testing at Elizabeth City State College — Hand- 
book of Testing for the Faculty and Staff (co-author with MaryAnn 
W. Franklin), mimeographed, 1963. 


FINE ARTS 


BALLOU, LEONARD Ross 


195. 


196. 


197. 
197a. 


198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 


202. 
203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


Alabama Negro Musicians (with John Duncan), bound typescript, 
1957. 

Catalogue of An Exhibit of Material Related to Music and Art 
by or About Negroes . . . In Observance of Negro History Week, 
February 10-16, 1957 Held at ... Alabama State College, mimeo- 
graphed, 1957. 

Carolina, arr. from Bettie F. Pool and Lilla P. Price, SATB, 1963. 
Crucifixion, arr. organ, MS, 1964. 

Fog (text: Sandburg), voice and piano, MS, 1950. 

Howard Swanson and His Songs, bound typescript, 1962. 

J. Woodhouse — Singing-Master, bound typescript, 1963. 

Let No Trouble Overcome You (text: Heine), voice and piano, 
MS, 1951. 

Music reviews and articles (about three dozen) in various periodicals, 
1952-1964. 

Negroes and Music in Nineteenth-Century America: A Survey. 
Thesis (M.A.), Virginia State College, 1963. 

No Images (text: Waring Cuney), voice and piano, MS, 1950. 
North American Music During the Baroque — A Sketch, bound type- 
script, 1962. | 

Organ recitals (approximately 40), 8 states, 1947-1964. 

Psalm 19, SATB and organ, MS, ca. 1954. 

Psalms 3, 31, SATB, MSS; respectively, 1950, ca. 1955. 

Review of Donald Jay Grout: A History of Western Music, \st ed. 


210. 
211. 
212. 


213. 
214. 
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(New York: Norton, 1960), in Alabama State Teachers Association 
Journal, I1-3 (September-October 1960) , 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Scamp, organ, MS, 1958 

Sleepers, Wake!, arr. from Bach, trombone and organ, MS, 1956. 
Student study aids for various topics (e.g., on “Church Music”; 
“Music in the Bible”; “Music. Theory”; “Negroes in Music Before 
1900”; also on various recorded compositions, including analyses 
and commentary) , 1958-1963. 

Thou Knowest, Lord, arr. from Purcell, SSA, MS, 1955. 

Tones and Overtones (editor), mimeographed publication of Music 
Department, Alabama State College (Montgomery), I-1 (November 
1953) through III-3 & 4 (Spring-Summer 1958), eleven issues (all 
published) : articles, book reviews, news columns on Negro musicians; 
“A History of Music at Alabama State College”; “Organ Notes” 
(series); ““Iheses in Music at Alabama State College” (series). 


BULLOcK, Hucu D. 


215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
Z2t. 
221a. 
poe & 
223. 


224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


Numerous compositions in various media including: 


Copper relief: Black Money 

Felt tip-pen: Szt-Jn (1963) 

Duke University Chapel 

IMA [Intercollegiate Music Association] Sketches 

The Kiss 

Southeast Corner 

Oil paintings: 

Alice 

Ballet Dancer 

The Baptism, mural (50” x 60”), Shiloh Baptist Church (Greens- 
boro, North Carolina) 

Blind Guitar Player (oil collage) 

Blue Nude 

The DeGoyer Windmill 

Denver After Dark 

Dismal Swamp 

Dr. Sharpe 

Green Onions (sold, Ocean View, Virginia, Art Exhibit, August 
1964). . 

Integratus 

The Lighthouse 

Natural Passé (sold, Ocean View, Virginia, Art Exhibit, August 1964). 
Pasquotank Fog and Form (sold, Park Show, Norfolk, Virginia). 
Pervado (sold, Ocean View, Virginia, Art Exhibit, August 1964). 
Port at Sunset (sold Ocean View, Virginia, Art Exhibit, August 
Portrait of Bris Morris, Rena Bullock School (Greensboro, North 


Carolina) . 
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238. Portrait of Dr. Cooper, Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina (Greensboro) 

239. Portrait of W. T. Edwards, Bethune-Cookman High School (Hali- 
fax, Virginia). 

240. Red Rocks Theater 

241. Royal Gorge Bridge 

242. Shadowed City 

243. Steel : 

244. Yucca (sold, Ocean View, Virginia, Art Exhibit, August 1964) 


245. Water color: 
245a. Aged 


246. Log Jam 
247. Placid 


248. *Cover designs for Homecoming Programs, Elizabeth City State 
College (1960, 1961, 1962); for the College’s Fine Arts Festival Pro- 
grams (1961, 1962, 1963, 1964); for other institutional brochures. 

249. *Cover designs for Yearbooks, Elizabeth City State College: the 
Pirate (1961, 1962, 1963); the Viking (1964). 

250. Cover and sketches for 40th Anniversary of Greensboro (N.C.) His- 
torical Museum, 1964 (brochure). 

251. Design: Black Panther, 19’ x 18’, Dudley High School Gymnasium 
(Greensboro, North Carolina) 

252. Designs of Christmas Story, all-weather structures, for Elizabeth City 
State College Campus, and for a private dwelling. 

253. “Medallion for the Compass (student newspaper, Elizabeth City 
State College), 1960. 

254. Portrait (1963) and Sketch (1964) of Walter N. Ridley. 

255. A Ten Year Study of the Progress of Art Eduction in the Secondary 
Schools of Northeastern Educational District of North Carolina with 


Recommendations for Improvement. Thesis (M.S.), Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, 1961. 


BursE, LUTHER 
256. Four copper reliefs with frames, 16” x 20”, in collection of Mr. 
Andrew Lee Maddox (Indianapolis) : 


256a. Lion 
257. Peacock (two reliefs) 
258. Tiger 


Davis, EDNA LOUISE 


259. “Guiding the Future Music Education Majors,” North Carolina 
Teachers Record (May 1963). 

260. A Music Education Program for Training Elementary School Teach- 
ers in Mississippi. ‘Thesis (Mus.Ed.M.), Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, 1950. 
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261. A Study of Trends and Developments in Music Education in the 
United States from 1930 to 1960. Dissertation (Mus.A.D.), Boston 
University, 1964. 


EATON, JAMES ALONZA 


262.*"A Psychology Teacher’s Reaction [to a student-sponsored music 
program |,” Compass, XXIII-1 (October 1962), p. 2, cols. 2-3. 


FRANKLIN, CARL MATTHEW 
263. *College Hymn, SATB, for Elizabeth City State College, 1961. 


JOHNSON, EVELYN ADELAIDE 
264. *Alma Mater, SATB, for Elizabeth City State College (words and 
melody [ca. 1927] by Joy Wallace Brown), 1933. 


265. *“Students and Negro Music,” State Normal School Messenger nie 
decessor to the Compass), I-1 (May 1937), p. 7, col. 1. 


LEE, ALBERT FRIESON 
266. Alone and Me, oil (1958), permanent collection, Alabama State 
College (Montgomery) . 
267. Contemplation, scratch board print (1959), Atlanta University. 


268. Cover design for Homecoming Program (Elizabeth City State Col- 
lege), 1963, 1964, and for other institutional brochures. 


269. Gourds and Fruit, oil (1957), collection of Mrs. Naomi J. Moore 
(Montgomery, Alabama). 

270. Harmonica Player, charcoal (1964). 

271. Negro Family in Blue, water color and ink (1958), permanent col- 
lection, Alabama State College (Montgomery). 


LEE, DOROTHY JARRETT 


272. An Analysis of the Music Interests of Pupils of the Pike County 
Training School, Brundidge, Alabama. Thesis (M.Ed.), Alabama 
State College, 1951. 


MERCHANT, GLORIA BADER 


273. An Annotated Translation with Original Commentary and Critique 
of “La Musique et La Vie Interieure” by Louis Bourgues and Alex- 
andre Denereaz (A Psycho-Musico-Aesthetic Study). Dissertation 
(Ph.D.), State University of Iowa, 1961. 


274. A Comparative Study of Debussy’s “Pelleas”’ and Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” Thesis (M.M.), Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt Uni- 


versity, 1946. 


RIDLEY, GREGORY DAVID, JR. 
About 300 compositions in various media since 1951 including: 
275. Cover designs: for Tones and Overtones, 1-5 (Summer 1954) and 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 
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III-3&4 (Spring-Summer 1958); for Fine Arts Festival at Elizabeth 
City State College (1963) and for other institutional brochures. 


276. Oil paintings: 


276a. Aztec Motifs 
_ 277. Birds, 1963 (Honorable Mention, Atlanta University, 1963) 

278. Boy with Bunny (1962) 

279. Ceremonial, oil and egg tempera, 7’ x 4’ (1956) 

280. Cherry (1962) 

281. Children’s Toys (1961) 

282. Conflict (1962), collection of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard R. Ballou 

283. Dancing Rhythm (1953) 

284. Family Unit 

285. Forms (1953), collection of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard R. Ballou 

286. Four Primitive Saints 

287. Girl and Parrot 

288. Jeanene Age 6 Months 

289. Jeanene Age 7 

290. Landscape (1958), collection of Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Simmons 
(Norfolk, Virginia) 

291. Marine Island (1962) 

292. Mosari Jungle (1960) 

293. Motoring on the Pasquotank (1962) 

294. New York, 1963 (John Hope Prize, Atlanta University, 1963) 

295. On Stage (1956), 36” x 22” (Honorable Mention, Atlanta Univer- 
sity) 7 

296. Oriental Reflections (1960), collection of Dr. and Mrs. Walter N. 
Ridley 

297. Possessions 

298. Seascape No. 2 

299. Space Fiesta (1960) 

300. Still Life No. 1 (1962) 

301. Still Life No. 2 (1962) 

302. Still Life No. 3 (1962) 

303. Still Life with Masks (1962) 

304. Still Life with Yellow Dish (1962) 

305. Tresia’s Dance 


306. Series of about 20 copper reliefs depicting American history, includ- 
ing: 

306a. Battle of Bunker Hill 

307. Civil War Scene (collection of Mr. Hobson Thompson, Jr.) 

308. Declaration of Independence 

309. Slaveboat Ballroom (1964), 47” x 12”, collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard R. Ballou 

310. Washington and Cornwallis 

311. Washington at Trenton 

312. Washington’s Inauguration 

. Sculpture 


PRIS, 


STEED IS 
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313a. African Mask (ebony) 

314. After Moons (welded steel) 

315. Eternal Youth (Alabama marble) 
316. Fire Bird (steel, bronze, copper) 
317. Figrire (Alabama marble) 

318. The Fish (welded steel) 

319. Quiet Dignity (Georgia marble) 


320. My Interest in Painting Through 1955. Thesis (M.A.), University of 
Louisville, 1955. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


CALDWELL, THOMAS LEE 
321. The Effects of Physical Education on Juvenile Delinquency. Thesis 
(M.S.P.E.), Indiana University, 1955. | 


322. A Tentative Marking Plan for Physical Education for High Schools, 
typescript, 1950. 


SMITH, GEORGIA LONG 


$23. Report of Field Work in Public Health in Clarksdale, Mississippt. 
Project (M.S.P.H.), North Carolina College at Durham, 1948. 


VAUGHAN, ROBERT LOUIS 


324. The Relationship of Somatotypes and General Intelligence to the 
Rate of Learning Selected Motor Skills, typescript. 


YANCEY, MAUDE JOSEPHINE 

325. “A Challenge to Health Education,” Health Education at Work 
(May 1953). 

326. *“Health: A Concept,” Education, LXXXIII-5 (January 1963), 302- 
303. 

327. The Health Status of the Negro — A Public Health Problem. Thesis 
(M.P.H.), University of Michigan, 1946. 

328. “A Study of the Correlation Between the Physical Condition of 
Elementary School Children and Their School Progress,” Journal of 
the National Association of College Women (1948). 

329. A Study of Some Health Misconceptions of Prospective Teachers in 
Negro Colleges of North Carolina. Dissertation (Ed.D.), University 
Michigan, 1952. 

330. *“Teachers Need Health Facts,” Journal of Health — Physical Edu- 
cation — Recreation, XXV (December 1954), 14. 

331. “Vitalizing Health Instruction for Freshmen,” Journal of School 
Health, XXXI-6 (June 1961), [205 ]-207. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 
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INDUSTRY AND VOCATIONS 


ARTIS, RUDOLPH DOUGLAS 
332. An Analysis of the Community 4-H Club. Dissertation (Ed.D.), 
Cornell University, 1962. 


333. Methods Used by County Negro Agricultural Agents in North Caro- 
lina in Developing County Extension Programs. Thesis (M.S.), 
Cornell University, 1960. : 


BAGLEY, ARTHUR MOTEN 


334. A Decade of Developments in Industrial Arts Rooms, Equipment and 
Arrangements for the Junior High School (1940-1950). Thesis 
(M.Ed.), Pennsylvania State University, 1951. 


335. “Finishing Champagne Mahogany”, Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XLV (September 1956), 239. 


BursE, LUTHER 


336. Architectural drawings; structures in metal, wood and other media. 


JongEs, TAYLOR ELMER 


337. A Study of Occupational Preferences of High School Seniors in 
Thirty-one Eastern Carolina Counties, typescript, 1956. 


JONEs, WAVERLY THOMAS 


338. Contributor to a 1964 Report, The Industrial Teacher in the Automa- 
tion Age. 

339. Editor of Student Study Guide on Blectrice! Appliance Servicing 
(Richmond, Va.: Trade and Industrial Service, Division of Vocational 
Education, State Board of Education, n.d. [ca. 1960] mimeographed). 


MABEN, ERNESTINE CROSBY 


340. A Study of Selected Factors in the Curricula and Faculties in the 
Two-Year Junior College Program in Nursing and the Three-Year 
Diploma Programs (with other authors). Project (M.A.), New York 
University, 1955. 


WINFIELD, WARD SYLVESTER 


341. Licensed and Certified Occupations in Nevada (with Guidance 
Services, Nevada State Department of Education [Carson City, 
Nevada]), 1963. 

342. The Plastic Industry: Its Implications to Industrial Arts Instruction. 


Thesis (M.S.), Agricultural and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, 1956. 
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MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 


CookE, HERMAN GLENN 


343. 


344. 


$45. 


346. 


347. 


348. 


349. 


350. 


Anatomical Structures of Ephemeroptera. Thesis (M.S.), University 
of Pennsylvania, 1939. 

Biology and Life History, and Systematics of Tendipedidae Midges 
of Wisconsin. Dissertation (Ph.D., 1962), University of Wisconsin; 
Plates . .. therefrom published (The University, 1963) 

The Ecology and Life History of the Tendipedidae (Chironomidae). 
Paper, Zoology Section of the 6lst Annual Meeting, North Caro- 
lina Academy of Science, Davidson College, May 9, 1964. 

Immature Tendipedids of Sub-Family Pelopinae (Tanypodinae ), in 
the Vicinity of Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Mating Flights of Isonychia Mayflies (Ephemeroptera) ,” Entomo- 
logical News, LIII (1942). 

“Observation on Mating Flights of Mayflies, Stenonema vicarium,” 
Entomological News, LI (1940), 12 

“The Occurrence of Mass Flight Movements in Hexagenia occulta 
(Ephemeroptera),” Entomological News, LXIII-3 (March 1953), 
61-66. 

“Swarm Behavior of Hexagenta atrocandata in Relation to Tempera- 
ture and Relative Humidity (Ephemeroptera),” Entomological 
News, LVIII-9 (November 1947), 221-227. 


FRANKLIN, MARYANN WHEELER 


351. 


A Proposed Program for Training Teachers of West Virginia for Sex 


Education in Secondary Biology. Thesis (Ed.M.), University of Buffalo, 


1948. 


HORRINGTON, EMILY MAE 


352. 


353. 


354. 


355. 


356. 


“Age Changes in the Bones, Blood Pressure, and Diseases of Rats in 
Parabiosis,” Gerontologia, IV (1960), 21-31 (with other authors). 
The Effect of Certain Chemical and Peripheral Stimuli on the Heart 
Beat of the Frog. Thesis (M.S.), North Carolina College at Durham, 
1950. 

“Parabiosis and Aging,” Fourth Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation of Gerontology, I (1957). 

Parabiosis of Rats of Different Ages. Dissertation (Ph.D.), Cornell 
University, 1958. 

“A Simplified Method of Chromatography for General Chemistry 
and General Biology,” Beta Kappa Chi Journal (October 1955). 


LANE, ULyssEs SIMPSON 


357. 


A Proposed Plan for Improving the Instruction of Science in the 
Moultrie High School for Colored Youth, Moultrie, Georgia. Thesis 
(M.Ed.), Atlanta University, 1948. 
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MuLprow, HELEN HEMMINGWAY 


358. The Effect of Treatments with Water and with Aerosol on the 
Germination of Seeds. Thesis (M.S.), Howard University, 1947. 


SUTTON, LOUISE NIXON 


359. Concept Learning in Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry at the 
College Level: A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teaching 
Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry at the College Level. Dis- 
sertation (Ph.D., 1962, New York University); “Abstract,” in Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, XXIV-2 (1963); published * (#63-5367), University 
Microfilms (Ann Arbor, Michigan) . 


360. A Study of Attitudes of Freshmen Students Towards Mathematics. 
Thesis (B.S.), Agricultural and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, 1946. 


TOWNES, JAMES HUBERT 


361. Stabilization and Reactions of Cyano-Complexes of Transition 
Metal-Salts of Little Known Oxidation States (Unfamiliar) in Non 
Aqueous Solvents Such as N, N-Dimethylformamide and N, N- 
Dimethylacetamide. ‘Thesis (M.A.), Marshall University, 1959. 


WEI, ITsSuAN-HsIEN ABRAHAM 


362. Preliminary Study on the Synthesis of Quercetin -4-C14, Thesis 
(M.S.), University of Oklahoma, 1956. 


363. Studies on Polyphenols in Cottonseed Extract. Dissertation (Ph.D), 
University of Oklahoma, 1961. 


YANCEY, MAUDE JOSEPHINE 


364. Some Studies of Cysts Formation and Excystation in Oxytrichia Sp. 
Thesis (M.S.), North Carolina College at Durham, 1940. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, LAW AND RELIGION 


ANDERSON, THELMA HILL 


365. Pageant for an Alabama Observance of the Centennial Period of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 1962. 


ANGUIZOLA, GUSTAVE A. 


366. Fifty Years of Isthmian-American Relations. Dissertation (Ph.D.), 
Indiana University, 1954. 


BALLOU, LEONARD Ross 
367. Comely Blacks, Reconstruction and Other Matters, typescript, 1962. 
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BRAXTON, REUBEN ALLEN 
368. 


*“Dynamics of Foreign Policy,” Compass, XXIII-4 (February 1963), 
p. 4, cols. 1-2. 

United Nations Supervisory Role in the Coming to Independence of 
Dependent Peoples; A Study of United Nations Supervision of the 
Administration of Educational Development in Kenya and Tanga- 
nytka. ‘Thesis (A.M.), New York University, 1962. 


DHILLON, NAGINDER SINGH 


370. 


371. 


The Administration of Community Development Projects in India. 
Thesis (M.P.A.), New York University, 1959. 

The Indian Concept of the Right of National Self-Determination. 
Dissertation (Ph.D), New York University, 1963. 


EATON, JAMES ALONZA 


372. 


373. 


374. 


Abstract of doctoral dissertation in Helen F. Spaulding (comp.): 
“Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Education, 1959- 
1960,” Religious Education, LV (1960), 355-356. 

*“The Effect of the College ‘Atmosphere’ on the Personality of the 
Student,” Journal of Negro Education, XX (1951), 228-232. 
Religious Emphasis Week: An Introduction for Student Personnel 


Workers. Dissertation (Ed.D.), Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1959. 


F’Prere, A. CLEARY 


375. 


376. 
377. 
378. 


379. 


L’Afrique et Le Destin di Son Peuple (Imprimerie Deschamps, 
1954). 


L’Amerique du Sud et Les Caraibes et la Marche Commun, MS. 
Haiti L’Inconnu (1955). 


The Mind of the Young Criminal (Facultie Internationale de Droit 
et d’Ethnologie, Haiti). 

Situation Legale d’un Cadavre. Thesis (Licencie en Droit, 1952) 
Facultie de Droit, University of Haiti. 


GAMBLE, HAROLD LEE 
380. An Investigation of the Post-Withdrawal Adjustment of School Drop- 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


Outs in the District of Columbia Public Schools. Thesis (M.Ed), 
American University, 1964. 


| GREGORY, CHESTER WooDROW 
381. 


The Henry Papers: A Factor in President Madison’s Declaration of 
War (1812), typescript, 1962. 


382. William Ellery Channing: Slavery and Natural Rights. Thesis (M.A.) 


North Carolina College at Durham, 1954. 
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MABEN, JOHN ROBERT 


383. 


Review of Milton Leon Barron (ed.): American Minorities (New 
York: Knopf, 1957), in *Journal of Educational Sociology, XXXI-5 


(January 1958), 184. 


MERCHANT, FRANCIS JOHN 


384. 


385. 


The Golden Hoard — Gateways to Synthesis (Houston: Texas South- 
ern University, 1959) . 
Transformation of Society. 


MERCHANT, GLORIA BADER 


386. 


Theories of History. Thesis (M.S.), New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, 1962. 


PEREIRA, FRANK 


387. 


388. 


389. 


390. 


391. 


sr 


The American Negro, 1922-1927, as Portrayed in the New York 
Times. Thesis (M.A.), Howard University, 1953. 

“Mrs. Sarah Patton Boyle — Library Week Speaker,” Compass, 
XXII-6 (May 1963), p. 5, cols. If. 

*“Negro History — A Basis for the New Freedom,” Compass, XXIV-4 
(January-February 1964), 4-5. 

*“A Negro History Teacher Evaluates Emancipation,” Compass, 
XXIII-5 (April 1963), p. 2, cols. 4-5. 

*“A Plea for A.S.N.L.H. [Association of the Study of Negro Life and 
History] and Negro History Week,’ Compass, XXIV-4 (January- 
February 1964), p. 5, cols. 3-5. 

*“Revolts Beset the Ottoman Empire” (p. 378); “Safavid Persia” 
(p. 299); “Turks Advance to Vienna” (pp. 296-297), in Pictorial 
History of the World, then, contributing editor (Wilton, Conn.: 
Year, Inc., 1956). 


WANG, CHI KAo ) 
393. Articles (about 50, in Chinese) published on China Mainland, to 


394, 


394a. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 


(Items asterisked are in the College Library) 


August 1948. 


*Dictionary of Political Science, ed. Joseph Dunner (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1964); contributing editor, articles as follows: 


“Ben Bella, Ahmed” p. 46 
“Cairo Conference of 1943” op. Fe 
“Chungking” p. 4 
“Consular Jurisdiction” p. 122 
“Hopkins, Harry Lloyd” p. 240 
“Iraq” p-. 270 
“Lloyd George, David” pp. 320£ 
“Mencius” p. 344 
“Midway, Battle of” p. 346 
“Peiping” pp. 404f 
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404. “Ridgway, Matthew Bunker” p- 458 
405. “Sakhalin” p- 468 
406. “Togo Republic” p. 524 
407. “Unequal Treaties” p. 534 
408. “Wedemeyer, Albert Cody” pp. 56l1f 


409. Dissolution of the British Parliament, 1832-1931. Dissertation (Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1934); published as Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, #396, by Columbia 
University Press (1934). 


410. Editorials (over 500, in Chinese), Free Press (Djarkarta, Indonesia, 
1951-1956) . 


411. Local Party and Government Activities in Communist China. 
United States Government Joint Publications Research Service 
(1958), JPRS/NY Reports Nos. 193, 345, 571, 664, 758. 


412. The Political Theory of Philip Snowden. Thesis (A.M.), University 
of Chicago, 1931. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


ANDERSON, ESTHER BOATRIGHT 


413. A Bibliography of Selected Materials Held by the Curriculum 
Materials Center of the Savannah State College Library, 1962. 


414. A Survey of the Oglethorpe Elementary School Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1957-1958. ‘Thesis (M.S.L.S.), Atlanta University, 1959. 


CRAFT, Guy CALVIN 


415. An Evaluation of the Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial Col- 
lege Library. Thesis (M.S.L.S.), Atlanta University, 1961. 


JONEs, ‘TAYLOR ELMER 


416. *“About the President,” Inaugural Program for Walter N. Ridley, 
April 26, 1959. 


MERCHANT, FRANCIS JOHN 
417. The Face of Loneliness. 


RIpLEY, HENRIETTA BONAPARTE 


418. Editor of Your College Center, brochure for Student Union Building 
(Virginia State College, Petersburg), 1956. 


SHIELDS, THOMAS HARRISON, JR. 


419. “Handling Special Groups on Campus,” College and University Bust- 
ness, XXI-3 (August 1956) , 27-29; also, Southern University Bulletin. 
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Anderson, Esther B., 413-414 
Anderson, Thelma H., 93-95, 106 
Anderson, William E., 96-109 
Anguizola, Gustave A., 366 
Artis, Rudolph D., 332-333 
Bagley, Arthur M., 334-335 


Ballou, Leonard R., 110-113, 195-214, 


367 
Bracey, Isaac C., 114 
Braxton, Reuben A., 368, 369 
Brown, Joy W., 264 
Bullock, Hugh D., 215-255 
Bullock, Vivian B., 115 
Burse, Luther, 256-258, 336-339 
Caldwell, Thomas L., 116, 321-322 
Cooke, Herman G., 343-350 
Corbett, Thelma I., 104 
Craft, Guy C., 415 
Crawley, S. L., 102 
Davis, Edna L., 259-261 
DeLaine, Thurston P., Jr., 117 
Dhillon, Naginder S., 370-371 
Dudley, Leonea B., 3-6 
Duncan, John, 195 
Eaton, James A., 262, 372-374 


Epperson, Aloise B., 6 
F’Piere, A. Cleary, 375-379 
Franklin, Carl M., 1, 263 


Franklin, MaryAnn W., 8, 118, 351, 


194 


Gamble, Harold L., 380 
Gregory, Chester W., 381-382 
Hazel, David W., 185 

Hoffler, Julia M., 9-10 
Horrington, Emily M., 352-356 
Jackson, Taylor S., 119-121 


Jeffers, Lance E., 11-61 
Johnson, Ethel H., 2 
Johnson, Evelyn A., 264-265 
Johnstone, Coragreene, 62-66, 122 
Jones, Taylor E., 123, 337, 416 
Jones, Waverly T., 338-339 
Lane, Pinkie G., 67-72 

Lane, Ulysses S., 124-126, 357 
Lee, Albert F., 266-271 

Lee, Dorothy J., 272 

Lloyd, R. Grann, 191 

Maben, Ernestine C., 340 
Maben, John R., 383 


Merchant, Francis J., 73-74, 127-129, 


384-385, 417 
Merchant, Gloria B., 273-274, 386 
Muldrow, Helen H., 358 
Peterson, Bernard L., Jr., 75-89 
Pereira, Frank, 387-392 
Ridley, Gregory D., Jr., 275-320 
Ridley, Henrietta B., 130-133, 418 
Ridley, Walter N., 134-156 
Rochon, Leo E., 157-158 
Shields, Thomas H., Jr., 419 
Smith, Georiga L., 323 
Sutton, Louise N., 359-360 
Thompson, Hobson, Jr., 90 
Townes, James H., 361 


Trenholm, H. Councill, Sr., 94, 105- 


106 


Vaughan, Robert L., 324 
Walker, George H., Jr., 91-92a, 118, 


159-194 


Wang, Chi-Kao, 393-412 

Wei, T. H. Abraham, 362-363 
Winfield, Ward S., 341-342 
Yancey, Maude J., 325-331, 364 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


NB: Numbers refer to ITEMS 
AE (See Russell, George W.) 
Africa, 369, 375 

Agriculture, 333 


Alabama, 94, 99-100, 105-106, 195, 272, 
315, 317, 365 


Alabama State College (Montgomery), 
95, 196 


Alabama State Teachers Association, 
137 


Architecture, 336 


Art, 255, 320 3 

paintings, oil, 221, 244, 266, 269, 276- 
305 
paintings, water color, 245-247 
reliefs, cooper, 215-216, 256, 258, 
306-312 

sculpture, 313-319 
various media, 196, 216-220, 248 


Assassination, 8 


Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 391 


: Atlanta, Ga., 414 


Audio-Visual Aids, 139, 143-145, 147- 
149, 156 


Automation, 338 
Baldwin, James, 62 
Barron, Milton L., 383 
Ben Bella, Ahmed, 394a 
Bibliography, 196, 413 
Biochemistry, 363 


Biography and autobiography, 112- 
113, 122, 195, 199-200, 203, 320, 388, 
416 


Biology, 343-356, 358, 364 
Botany, 358 

Bourgues, Louis, 273 
Boyle, Sarah P., 388 


Business, 1-2 


Cairo, 395 

Channing, William E., 382 
Chemistry, 353-356, 361-363 
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The Story of Emerson Institute. 


The educational occupation of Alabama by the American Mission- 
ary Association belongs in the main to the second period of missionary 
work for the freedmen. Itsstory lacks the unique appeal of that earli- 
est phase—the romance of the Little School Behind the Guns. 

The Tennessee valley, to be sure, at the extreme north of the state, 
saw something of the mingled humor and pathos of education in the 
refugee camp. There the freedmen in their tatters thronged behind 

the Federal lines. In a rude way the army tried to be 


The Little tender and just; to feed and clothe them, cure their 
School Behind diseases, furnish protection and work. There came 
the Guns. eagerly to its aid the northern missionary societies. 


Some of them had already been laboring for decades in 
the South waiting and praying for an opportunity to reach the Negro. 
No volunteer ever came more promptly and devotedly than came the 
Yankee schoolma’m to teach the refugees. It was the untheoretical, 
indiscriminate stage of the work. The late slaves, old and young alike, 
eagerly attacked the mysteries of the blue-backed speller. In Alabama, 
Trinity School at Athens perpetuates such a gallant beginning behind 
the guns; but most of such work was, by its nature, transient. 

Meanwhile, Alabama behind the mountains—its great central 
region—sat secure—the granary and armory of the Confederacy. Out 
of those mountains came forth iron which was forged into armament at 
Selma and Briarfield and floated down to make Mobile impregnable. 
From behind her forts at the head of her narrow harbor, this proud 
metropolis and seaport of the state sent out her blockade runners and 
felt remotely the slowly ebbing fortunes of the South. The-war was al- 
most over before Farragut’s famous victory opened Mobile, and Alabama 

: was broken in upon by Federal armies on every side. 
Alabama and Mobile then had some 30,000 people, nearly half of whom 
Mobile in were Negroes. First settled by the French, and always 
War-time. the single commercial city of an essentially rural state, 
the place had a certain unique character. It had a keener 
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sense of the world at large, greater contact with foreign lands, a sensi- 
tive pride, and a tradition of education. Out of its famous Medical 
College had come one of the most influential theoretical arguments 
against the Negro and in defense of slavery. From the day of its alien 
founding, down to yesterday when Mobile threatened new secession if 
Alabama went ‘‘dry”, the city has felt a little aloof from the rest of 
the state, and special legislation has many times registered and recog- 
nized this feeling. 
First Educational With the army of occupation came for a brief time 
Work for the the familiar temporary expedients for helping the 
Freedmen. ex-slave. The newly organized Freedmen’s Bureau 
opened numerous schools, enrolling all told nearly 
4,000 pupils in 1866, and close to 10,000 the following year. In Mobile 
the Medical College was occupied for this purpose with four teachers 
and 420 pupils. The American Missionary Association was appealed to 
and sent most of the teachers. Here, as everywhere—and as the Freed- 
men’s Bureau Act contemplated—the relations of the two agencies were 
very close. In 1866, it appears, the Association was in control of the 
work. 


The Decade of Permanent Beginnings. 


By the time the Association seriously contemplated general work 
in Alabama the day of such temporary undertakings had passed. Both 
North and South began to plan — how differently !—for the permanent 
future of the freedmen. This sense of the long future marks the sec- 
ohd phase of missionary work for them. The war speedily ended; the 

earlier attempts at Reconstruction failed; the South 
The Second rejected the Fourteenth Amendment and began to 
Phase of pass the ‘‘ Black Codes”; northern radicals came 
Negro Education. into the control of Congress; the powers of the 

Freedmen’s Bureau were greatly enlarged. It was 
felt by the North that the freedmen must be fitted for their new estate, 
not by mere expedients but by abiding institutions of education and 
character. These institutions must be adequately established and sus- 
tained. Hitherto, the chance resources of the army and treasury, with 
the first spontaneous outpouring of northern benevolence, had in a way 
sufficed for the needs of the work; now schools of dignity were to be 
founded and larger means were necessary for this purpose. 

General Wager Swayne was assistant commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in charge of Alabama. Later, under military government, 
he was to become commander of the state as well. All reputable south- 

ern testimony unites to recognize his keen sense of 
Strategic Location justice, his legal conservatism, his genuine sympathy 
of Alabama with the white South in its Reconstruction struggles. 
Institutions. He sent our agents to select strategic locations for 

schools, among them Cravath and the elder Silsby— 
great names in the later story of Christian service for the Negro race. 
As a result of their careful investigations, the missionary institutions of 
Alabama had from the beginning promise for the long future. Not all 
of them survived—for no prophet could foresee all,—but among them 
were some of the most fruitful, notably, Talladega College. Out of 
this era of large plans came also the Blue College in Mobile. 
The resources for these foundations came, on the side of the Freed- 
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men’s Bureau, chiefly from the sale of confiscated property of the 
Confederate government. This was specifically directed by the Freed- 


men’s Bureau Act, and was carried out by authorized agencies of the 


treasury department. Thus the great iron works of Selma and Dem- 
opolis, which had so long armed slavery, were now 


Co-operation of sold and the proceeds used to teach the slave free- 
Freedmen’s Bureau dom _ On the side of the missionary societies, re- 
and Missionary sources now began first to flow from that splendid 
Association. generation of philanthropists who foresaw the per- 


manent obligation of the nation to the Negro and 
of gifts adequate to secure the permanence of his schools. To the found- 
ation of all the larger institutions both of these agencies contributed. 

The case of Emerson Institute well illustrates the careful and con- 
scientious method of much of this early philanthropy. Being desirous 
of assisting the colored race under its new conditions, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Emerson, of Rockford, Illinois, made a comprehensive tour 
of the South, visiting Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Montgomery, and other chief cities around to Charleston. As a 
result of this competent personal investigation Mobile was chosen 
as the place for financial assistance. The Emerson family had long 
been familiar with the city, where they had had wealthy relatives 

before the war. 
Benefaction of As then the only real city of Alabama, it was the 
Mr. Ralph Emerson. natural place for a permanent school in that state. 
Time, moreover, has amply vindicated the judg- 
ment. Compared with many other southern cities Mobile has lacked 
spectacular progress since the war. Still it remains one of the South’s 
greater centers—a place of influence and power. 

Mr. Emerson, who had already largely contributed to the improvised 
school of the American Missionary Association in Mobile, communicated 
his purpose for larger things to his warm personal friend, General O. O. 
Howard, who gave his hearty approval. When, therefore, in 1867, the 
Association made a definite proposition for the purchase of property 
looking to a permanent institution, he was glad to furnish the money 
which secured the Blue College. This fine building, said to be worth 
$60,000, became the property of the Association. It was built of brick, 
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four stories high. It fronted the most aristocratic street in the city and 
was surrounded by four acres of garden. By inexpensive changes it was 

made into a convenient schoolhouse for six hundred children. 
The Blue The institution was opened (by transfer of the already ex- 
College. temporized schools) in January, 1868. George L. Putnam 

was principal, assisted by W. I. Squires, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
and eight lady teachers from the North. At least three of these teach- 
ers proved the mettle of their devotion by long-continued service in work 
for the freedmen—a service in some cases covering thirty years. The 
plan of the school as announced was “‘ first a graded school with a nor- 
mal department at the top, and later a full college with a preparatory 
department, after the plan of colleges in the Interior.” The Negroes, 
using the name which came with the building, called it ‘‘The Blue 
College”, but the Association named it Emerson College. 

Almost immediately the young institution was caught in the vicissi- 
tudes and passions of the Reconstruction struggle. With Negro enfran- 
chisement and the reorganization of the local government in the hands 
of his friends, came the opportunity for it to receive public subsidies. 
This was a long-established educational method which still continues in 
the South. Unfortunately, however, the principal of the school secured 
office as ‘‘ superintendent of Negro education” for Mobile and began, in 
this capacity, to administer funds of which he had lately been the 
beneficiary. | 

This led to charges of mal-administration and graft, culminating in 
a legislative investigation—an unhappy chapter in the school history. 
The political animus of the charges is clear enough, and the lurid refiec- 

tion of war is over the whole transaction, yet it seems 
Reconstruction that the reputation of the work suffered by the unde- 
Vicissitudes. niable faults of some of its servants. It was clear, too, 

that white Mobile and the Association could not suffi- 
ciently agree on Negro education to share pocketbooks. For a time 
the school was independent of the community; then for a year the city 
was allowed exclusive control. Such shiftings and uncertainties of ad- 
ministration were naturally unsatisfactory, and from 1871 support and 
control alike have been exclusively with the Association. By 1873 the 
scope and function of the institution had become clearly fixed, as those 
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of a secondary school with emphasis on the training of teachers. Ac- 
cordingly the term ‘‘college” was abandoned and the name became 
Emerson Normal Institute. This year, too, was memorable for a second 
considerable gift from Mr. Emerson. 

These earlier years of Negro education, when ideals were nebulous 
and standards unformed, when teaching was narrow and political con- 
fusion involved all efforts for the Negroes’ uplift, have seemed ludicrous 
and futile, especially to some southern writers. Their results, it is 
charged, were educationally nil and socially unfortunate. Fleming, the 
historian of Alabama Reconstruction, is particularly severe in his depre- 
ciation of Emerson Institute and like schools. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
worth while to estimate something of the service of the old Blue College, 
as measured by the test of years. In 1900, some two hundred of its 
former students of this early period were known. They included many 
of the most useful and successful Negroes of Mobiie. Almost without 
exception the earlier colored pastors were indebted to the school, includ- 
ing the locally famous Rev. J. H. Kurope. Even in that day of early 
experiment many a life received the indelible marks of Emerson, which 

it has worn to modest victory through a generation. 


First However grotesque or rude to outward seeming, such 
Graduating were the vital fruits of the old Blue College, and 
Class. blessed are their eyes that see! The first graduating 


class, consisting of three members, was in 1876. Two of 
them are to this day educational leaders of their home community, 
Their graduation ends the first chapter of the school’s story. 


The Decade of Disasters. 


After about a decade of service the old Blue College, in 1876, went 
up in the smoke of an incendiary fire. The deed, as we must regret- 
fully record. was probably instigated by the moral unworthiness of the 
then principal. It was repudiated by the responsible white people of 
Mobile, and the school opened the next day in the building of the newly 
established Negro Congregational church. Plans for rebuilding were 

immediately undertaken. About a mile from the 
Incendiary Fire of water-front was located Holley’s Gardens, an 
1876 and Removal to amusement park, consisting of three and one-half 
Holley’s Gardens. acres, and covered with magnificent live oaks. 

At its center stood an old plantation house of some 
architectural distinction. The property had outlets to four streets. It 
was well located with reference to Negro population, and not far from 
the best residential section of the city. This site was purchased in 1877, 
and the new Emerson Institute building erected here—a brick structure 
fronting Scott Street. The plantation house became the teachers’ home. 
Later the church was erected on the same ground, and here the school 
lives and serves today. 

Though the fire had caused no loss of time, the effects of removal 
and the blow to the school’s moral prestige are clearly seen in its for- 
tunes for the next decade. Disasters came not singly; a second fire 
destroyed the school building in 1882; but the school went on for six 
months in neighboring churches and a substantial school building—still 

in use—was ready for the opening of the next year. There 
The Lean’ were fewer pupils, however, than in any period before or 
Years. since. Principals changed almost continuously (there being 

eight in ten years); there were almost no graduates. Yet 
out of this barren period came one of Emerson’s most distinguished 
sons, Ferdinand A. Stewart, M.D. Graduating here in 1880, Dr. Stewart 
pursued his studies through Fisk and Harvard Medical School, fin- 
ally locating in Nashville, where he has achieved an extensive and 
lucrative practice, and an honorable place as a citizen. He maintains a 
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beautiful home, and for many years has been a favorite medical adviser 
of the Fisk students, besides teaching as professor of pathology in 
Meharry Medical College. 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH BUILDINGS, 


Thirteen Years of Quiet Progress. 


After 1887 the school again showed substantial growth and steady 
usefulness. ‘There were regular graduating classes and longer pricipal- 
ships, notably that of Rev. Charles M. Stevens. Another of the leading 
Negro physicians of the South was graduated during this period,— 
Dr. George Wikerson, of Birmingham, historian of the Medical Society 
of Alabama. There went out also Miss Lillie M. Thomas, the devoted 
African missionary of Luebo, Congo Free State. From about this time 
on, the postal service began to attract Emerson graduates. So many 

have won places in-it that the Mobile post-office has the 
1887-1900. distinction of having the largest proportion of Negro em- 

ployees in the United States. At one time the entire de- 
livery force was colored, and for quite a series of years all the male 
graduates of Emerson went into this service. Some of the most brilliant 
and useful of the younger Negro Congregational ministers, too, had 
partial courses at Emerson during this period. 


- 


The Decade of Expansion. 


The last decade has been covered by the devoted principalship of 
the Rev. A. T. Burnell, Ph.D., whose services, with those of Mrs. Burnell, 
are the longest the institution has known. Coming from Oberlin 
through several apprentice years of American Missionary Association 

service elsewhere, they stayed to see the school enlarge 
_ Principal its numbers, broaden its work, and greatly increase its 
A. T. Burnell. material equipment. The enrollment has averaged a 

fourth larger than in the previous period, while two- 
thirds of all the graduates belong to this last decade of expansion. The 
enlarged numbers are partly due to the fact that Mobile had grown in 
population without proportionately increasing its provision for the pub- 
lic education of the Negroes, thus throwing the greater burden on 
private schools. 

However, the chief reason for the prosperity of the school has been 
the economic and social development of the Mobile Negro community. 
Just after the war there was much indiscriminate zeal for education 
among them, but no reserve of wealth sufficient to command leisure for 
schooling, and no social provision for using many educated people. 
Thirty-five years saw radical changes. Hundreds of Mobile Negroes 
had gained modest comfort or even wealth, and could amply afford to 
send their children to a high school. Negro society had differentiated 
itself in many classes and callings, and could now use a full variety of 
trained talents. Besides its multitude of churches and schools, public 

and private, there had come to be a Negro press and a 
Development of medical profession. Opportunities for colored lawyers 
Mobile Negro and insurance men had developed, along with a de- 
Community. mand for business enterprises in a multitude of lines 

serving a racial constituency. Negroes had gained 
responsible and well-paid positions with the railway and steamship lines, 
as well as in several departments of government service. The advance of 
the community, in short, had created a demand for advanced education- 
al opportunities; hence the increasing school results of the last decade. 
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Of the sixty-two graduates of this period (exclusive of this year’s 
class, which has not yet had time to establish itself), twenty became 
teachers. Nineteen went on to college for at least a partial course and 
eleven went into government employ. Others became home-makers or 

business men. Their records amply vindicate the school. 
Record of They show that it is largely achieving its original purpose 
Emerson of training teachers, and that though not a college it is 
Graduates. serving college education, besides meeting the more re- 

cently developed need of educated leadership in other lines. 
The teaching force of Emerson itself is largely recruited from its own 
excellent graduates. One half of its teachers of recent years have been 
Negroes. : 

These advances have been made possible on the material side by 
the continuing interest and beneficence of Mr. Emerson. In 1896, asa 
memorial to his deceased son, Ralph Emerson, Jr., he provided a build- 
ing and equipment for girls’ industries. It 4s a two-story structure of 
frame. On the first floor are ample and well furnished workrooms for 
the departments of domestic science and art, while the second floor is 
devoted to a large chorus room and instrumental practice rooms for the 
department of music. A further gift of several pianos has been made 

to this department. 
Mr. Emerson’s One of Mr. Emerson’s more recent gifts was for the 
Recent purpose of furnishing boys with industrial opportuni- 
Benefactions. ties equal to those of the girls. It has made possible 

a great enlargement of the old woodworking shop, and 
its reconstruction into an ample building suitably equipped for the lines 
of manual training undertaken in the best city high schools. Money 
from the same source has also provided for the recent enlargement and 
convenient furnishing of the teachers’ home; a change made necessary 
by the increasing force of instructors. Toward all these later improve- 
ments citizens of Mobile, both white and colored, made contributions, 
not large in amount, but sufficient to help and to show clearly the grow- 
ing hold of the school on the respect and affections of the community 
as one of its honored institutions. 

Dr. Burnell resigned in 1909 to take up work under the Sage Found- 
ation. The leading paper, The Mobile Register, commented editor- 


lally as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Burnell 
deserves the credit of having 
to a large degree made Emer- 
son Institute worthy of the 
name of a normal and indus- 
trial school. When he came 
here, ten years ago, there was 
no apparatus and practically 
no instruction given by the 
Institute except in common 
schooling. In a report pub- 
lished in Sunday’s paper it was 
shown what large development 
has been brought about by 
him. He early gained the 
good will of the people here; 
and has had monetary support 
for the schoo! from a number 
of the leading white citizens. 
He has attended quietly and 
thoroughly to his work, mak- 
ing many friends and fully 
earning the praise given him.” 
Dr. Burnell’s Dr. Burnell was succeeded by Professor William Bar- 
Resignation. nard Smith, of Massachusetts, whose principalship 

opened auspiciously with the current year, and has been 
signalized by a still more recent gift of Mr. Emerson, to be used for 
the enlargement of the school building. 

Thus the story reaches the present date. Emerson Institute has 
passed its early vicissitudes and accomplished its first phase of service; 
has definitely discovered its type and general scope; has received satis- 
factory equipment for immediate needs and now faces new problems 
with a confidence based on its established place and large measure of 
past successes. 


BUILDING FOR Boys’ INDUSTRIES. 


The Present School. 


This brings us to asomewhat more detailed study of the present 
school. In 1909 it enrolled three hundred and seventy-nine pupils, three 
hundred and twenty-seven of whom were in elementary, and fifty-two in 
secondary grades. There were twelve teachers and officers. Special 
departments of work had enrollment as follows: Music, 25; Kinder- 
garten, 30; Boys’ industries, 55; Girls’ industries, 126. The cost of 
operation was upwards of six thousand dollars, over two-thirds of 
which came by direct appropriation from the American Missionary 

Association. | 
Statistics The school plant consists of the following buildings: school- 
of 1909. house; teachers’ home; girls’ industrial building; and boys’ 

industrial building; besides church and parsonage. Its value 
is upwards of thirty thousand dollars. The magnificent live oaks wh‘ch 
distinguish the grounds have suffered sadly from successive hurricanes 
which have scourged the Gulf coast, but enough remain to give charm 
as well as dignity to the setting. 

Mobile has now some forty thousand people, nearly one half of 
whom are colored. Virtually one-half of the Negro population above 
ten years of age cannot read or write. This measures what Emerson 
Institute has not done—because it could not; what Mobile has failed to 
do. Only one-third of the Negro population of school age is attending 

school, and only one-half of the white school population; this 
Mobile in the ‘‘New South” and after forty years of broadening oppor- 
Today. tunity for both races. In short, educational conditions in this 

fine city are far below the racial average of the Negro (44%) 
and decidedly below the average for either race in the South. For the 
month of April, 1909, the attendance of Negroes in the four public 
schools of Mobile sank to seven hundred and thirty-seven, less than one- 
seventh of those who ought to have been there. 

This extreme case was partly due to the hard times of the previous 
winter, yet it is but part of a general situation which compels two con- 
clusions, that the public provision for Negro schooling in Mobile is at 
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best woefully inefficient; and that the bulk of the Negro population is 
in a permanent state of economic weakness, which makes education 
largely impossible. The census statistics of the city (1900) reveal an 
excess of Negro women and child-labor, and that beyond even the 
factory cities of the North. Virtually without industries opened to 
women, more than one-fifth of its bread-winners—an extreme propor- 
tion—are of that sex. Of its workers four thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six are servants. forty out of every hundred 
Abnormal bread-winners belong to this category. Their proportion 
Status of the in representative northern industrial communities, com- 
Mobile Negro. parable in size, is considerably less than one-half of this; 
for example, Rockford, Ill., has but eighteen servants per — 
hundred bread-winners; Haverhill, Mass., and Kansas City, Kansas, 
have less than fourteen. In Mobile, servants, of course, mean Negroes. 
This indicates that there is still a very unequal distribution of Negro 
population through the occupational groups. The race has not yet won 
«full range of opportunity. Its talents are poorly utilized. Moreover, 
its moral risks are excessive, for it is a sociological commonplace that 
domestic service is, of all occupations, most subject to temptation. 
Finally, the excessive labor of women, particularly of married women, 
means an excessive and unnecessary death rate, especially of infants. 
Immorality means the same thing. And under the pressure of these 
varied ills the Mobile Negro makes his unequal battle for education. 
Within this circle of present need Emerson Institute is serving up 
to the limit of its ability. Measured by its community, it is shown to 
be not yet complete or adequate. It is educating one-fifth of Mobile’s 
Negro children. Two-thirds have still no proper school facilities. Pro- 
hibition greatly decreased the revenues of the city and a good share of 
the loss was taken out of the Negro public schools, which just now are 
at lowest ebb. But even their highwater mark leaves 
Increasing Need Emerson more needed than ever before. Schools, all 
for Emerson told, have not kept up with population. 
Institute. The school for many years must continue to be chiefly 
a benevolence, for the Mobile Negro community (in 
spite of its great gains) still remains too poor to support its own 
schools or even fully to utilize a school when freely offered. Thousands 
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cannot come to school regularly or for a sufficient number of years: 
they are so poor. 
In the light of these forty and more years of history, and of the 
present situation, a little venture in prophecy is perhaps safe. 
Although there is a crying need of more elementary school facilities 
in Mobile it is probably ultimate kindness to the taxpayers and the 
Negro children alike to insist that this work is the city’s. 
A Venture The fact of hundreds of unhoused school children presents 
in Prophecy. a strong temptation to enlarge the school at the bottom; 
yet this would be to disregard the lessons of the past. 
Outside benevolence cannot solve the problem of elementary education. 
Mobile must do it. Emerson Institute will help, but it must insist that 
through years of experimentation vt has found u differ- 
The School has’ ent work. 
Found its Work. ‘That work is primarily the development of leaders for 
the Negro community. This means the training of 
future preachers, teachers, and other professional and business men, 
with those women whose culture shall give its best tone to the Negro 
home and society. 
To this end every energy should be bent, and most promisingly 
in two directions. Besides high-standard courses of 
Teacher-Training college preparation, those which definitely prepare 
and Commercial __ teachers for their professional work must be developed 
Courses. and enriched, better provided with special equipment 
and teaching forces. In other words, the school is to 
be strengthened as a real Normal Institute. Secondly, its incipient 
commercial courses must be expanded to include those of a standard 
commercial high school. The fitting of business leaders takes equal 
place with training for the professions. | 3 
Finally, there is to be enlarged provision for vocational training. 
This is in line with both the strongest educational tendencies of the day 
and the actual needs of the Mobile Negro as we have seen them. Are 
they not also leaders who set the. industrial standards of a race? 
Manual training and domestic science and art are to be 
Vocational taught from the high school standpoint as cultural subjects, 
Emphasis. in preparation for technical higher schools, amd for teach- 
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ing, but more and more their vocational aspect is to be emphasized. 


These interests are to be stressed in the years when boys are most apt 


to fall out of school. The majority of candidates for graduation into 
simple bread-winning are not to be sacrificed to a more highly useful 
minority of leaders, but their future is to be made an end in itself. If 
they cannot instruct officially they can help in the wider teaching by 
example. The recent donations of equipment will enable the school to 
send skilled housekeepers into many a home and skilled craftsmen into 
many ashop. The way will also open, as in other places, for extension 
work in these lines—evening classes for artisans, clerks, and seam- 
stresses. Thus the school will carry out its problem of adaptation to new 
and especially to city conditions. 

Such a vision of the future Emerson Institute fittingly crowns its 
history and gives to its friends, white and black, North and South, some- 
thing still for which to strive and pray. 


In the preparation of this little sketch I have not only had personal information from 
Mr. Emerson, but have consulted also the records of the American Missionary Association, 
and much local data gathered and furnished by Dr. A. T. Burnell. Several former teachers 
have been good enough to write their recollections for me. For the larger background of 
facts I have gone to the “Autobiography of General O. O. Howard,” to a manuscript ‘of 
Major-General Swayne (written in 1902) in the possession of the Association; and, for the 
southern view of events, to Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. The 
census and the Mobile newspapers have furnished facts about the present conditions of that 
city. Dr. Augustus I’. Beard has rendered me special assistance, as have others of my asso- 


ciates in work for the Negroes. 
HARLAN Pau. DouGLass. 


New York, March, 1910. 
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Fimerican Missionary Hssociation. - 


Emerson Normal Institute. 


A. T. BURNELL, PH.D., MOBILE, ALA. 


CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FourTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EMERSON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
A. T. BURNELL, PH.D., MOBILE, ALA. 

We quote from the His- 
tory of Education in Alabama 
(1702-1889), printed by the 
U. S. Government and pre- 
pared by the Hon. W. G. 
Clark, at that time President 
of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Alabama: 

“ Among the private edu- 
cational enterprises under- 
taken for the benefit of the 
colored people of Alabama, 
Emerson Institute, whether 
considered with regard to age, 
excellence or achievement, is 
entitled to a place in the first 
rank. Underthe name of Blue 
College it was organized while 
the Federal forces still held 


PRINCIPAL A. T. BURNELL, PH.D. command in the city and 
state, and, though it has met 
4 with discouragements and disasters, it ‘still lives’ and is doing a 


good part in the education of the colored children of the state. It is 
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EMERSON 


EMERSON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


the property of the American Missionary Association, under whose 
auspices it has been conducted from the beginning. Started before 
the public school authorities were in condition to even consider the 
matter of educating colored children,.and at a time when there was 
no money in the South to pay for their instruction, had the will been 
ever so great, it may justly be considered as a pioneer in the work of 
education for the Negro race, and as a benefactor worthy to be held in 
grateful remembrance by the colored people.”’ 

Blue College, which became Emerson Institute later, was located 
some two miles from the water front, on Government Street, near 


GIRLS RANKING HIGHEST IN SEWING, PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE. 
EMERSON INSTITUTE. 


Ann. In 1866 the A. M. A. began the work with Professor W. J. 
Squire, who was followed by Principals Kelsey, Kimball, and Miss 
Waterbury. 

Of this Association, Dr. Curry, in Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1894-95, vol. ii, p. 1380, says: “The American Mission- 
ary Association was the chief body, apart from the government, in the 
great enterprise of meeting the needs of the Negroes.” 

After eleven years in the A. M. A., I can say that I have not found, 
what has been charged, a common lack of thrift, integrity, chastity or 
honesty among the Negroes. That there are such cases it were futile 
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to deny; but there are numerous instances strikingly illustrating the 
opposite traits. As a general answer it may be said that in thirty-five 
years the Negro in fourteen Southern states has come to pay taxes 
on $140,000,000; that there are 1,000,000 of his children in schools, 
taught in part by 30,000 of his own race; that of the 4,000,000 who 
can read and write, 1,906 are engaged in business, and 1,035 have been 
graduated from medical schools, with perhaps half as many lawyers 
and ten times as many preachers. In Mobile there are a score of col- 
ored men assessed at from $5,000 to $75,o00o— intelligent men in all 
the professions and many prospering in all lines of business. In lit- 


CLASS OF IQOI, EMERSON INSTITUTE. 


erature we find 1,500 books by Negro authors listed at the Paris Ex- 
position. 

In discussing this question the query is not merely, What is the 
colored man now doing, having had but half a chance? But this 
rather: Does he want, would he use, can he have a better chance? I 
know of one man, now successful in his profession, who walked two 
hundred miles to reach the school of his choice. 

About one-tenth of our pupils pay their tuition by work for the 
institution, as janitors, help in house, woodshed or garden; one served 
as cook for our large family at “the Home,” yet doing full work in 
school. Many homes take in washing, the pupils sometimes doing a 
family wash before school and ironing late into the night, to secure 
school privileges; not a few serve as nurse girls before and after 
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school. In the majority of homes the mothers and grandmothers 
make strenuous efforts and undergo pinching sacrifices that the on- 
coming generation may have advantages superior totheirown. Child 
nature is much the same everywhere, and seldom rises to the full 
height of opportunity. Hence when one remembers how few are 
blessed with well-educated parents, the fact that our students show 
uneven progress and a certain lack of tenacity of purpose for holding 
out through the full normal course is not to be wondered at. Yet the 
average do average work, while a few do excellently, and the majority 
should be commended. 


GRADUATE TEACHERS, EMERSON INSTITUTE. 


ae = 
Examination in Rhetoric: “Name the source and explain this 


figure’’: 


‘The thorns I reap are of the tree I planted ; they tear me and I bleed; 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.”’ 


Answer: “This metaphor is from Byron, who was wild. The 
thorns represent his youthful misdeeds. ‘They tear me and I bleed’ 
means that sin brings sorrow.” 

This quotation had never come up before in class, nor had Byron 
been studied. Other instances might be cited, but this may suffice to 
show a degree of wakefulness and aptitude. The census shows that 
“The average altitude of residence in the United States is increasing.” 
Of greater importance is it to know that the average intelligence is 
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increasing, especially among the Negroes. Heretofore the black man 
has had no perspective and has lacked ambition, but it is no longer so. 
The story in ‘‘ Wonderland,” where a child ran and ran but somehow 
didn’t outrun others, will have its parallel in America. Many will 
need to run to keep up, and “ woe be to him who stops to tie his shoe”’ 
after the race is on. 

As to the illustrations: Of course the A. M. A. schools send out 
numberless teachers, in which respect Emerson will stand with the 
rest. In the first class, that of 1876, there were three graduates, two 
of whom are in our group—Mrs. M. E. Jones, who has had for years 


SHOP CLASS, EMERSON INSTITUTE. 


a successful school at her fine residence, and Professor W. A. Cald- 
well, who has been a prominent educator for a score of years, the pos- 
sessor of a life diploma, and since its founding, in 1886, the principal 
of Broad Street Academy (the head of the colored schools in Mobile). 
Two other principals are in the group, together with more recent 
graduates, all of whom are known as successful teachers. A gradu- 
ate of last year was the only one of fourteen applicants in Mobile to 
receive a state certificate. 

As to the groups showing the industries, but little need be said, 
save that we have, from lack of funds, done less along these lines 
than we hope for in the near future. The two-story shop has a fair 
equipment and the interest is not lacking. Dr. George Wilkinson has 
succeeded nobly in the practice of medicine in Birmingham, while 
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fame has come to F. A. Stewart, who added to his attainments at 
Emerson the M.A. at Fisk and M.D. at Harvard, and then built up at 
Nashville a lucrative practice in medicine and surgery, being employed 
even by white people. Miss Lillie Thomas, who has for several years 
been a missionary in Africa, and Rev. S. Snell, the efficient college 
pastor at Talladega, were first trained at Emerson. 

No state aid is received or local help other than from tuitions, 
which scarcely meet the current expenses; hence repairs and improve- 
ments, together with the salaries, must come from Northern benevo- 
lence through the A. M. A. A high grade of character, as well as of 
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TEACHERS’ HOME, EMERSON INSTITUTE, 


scholarship, is required before receiving the diploma from the twelve- 
year course. 

As noted in one of the illustrations, there are nine candidates for 
graduation out of an enrollment of 240. The influence of the school 
is Christian, though not denominational, the Northern workers being 
identified with the Sabbath work as well as during the week, while 
the principal has been invited to preach in several other churches and 
address Sabbath-schools. 

The efficiency of Blue College was increased in 1873 by the gift of 
Mr. Emerson, of Rockford, Ill., whence came the name of the present 
institute. Fire destroyed the building in April, 1876; but the work 
was kept alive, and the next year new quarters were found by the 
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A. M. A. in the purchase of Holley’s Gardens, one mile from the 
dock. Here three and a half acres, accessible to four streets, with 
huge live oaks and other fine trees, accommodate the five buildings 
of the A. M. A.—school, church, teachers’ home, parsonage and shop. 
Here, however, another school-building was burned in January, 1882, 
but the same year our present commodious brick one of six rooms, 
office, five cloak-rooms and fine double basement came into being. 

A flourishing department in music has need of increased facilities, 
in the purchase of a piano and charts. The general library is greatly 
in need of funds; also maps and other apparatus should be much in- 
creased. These and the Student Aid Fund appeal to those who can 
lend a helping hand. The work of the A.M. A. for the thousands of 
colored youth in Southern Alabama demands the largest support of 
all Christian patriots. 
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MR. BOLTON SMITH, PROMINENT SOUTH- 
-ERNER, OPENLY ATTRIBUTES HIS 


SUPPORT OF THE DYER BILL TO 
FISK NEWS EDITORIAL 


In the May number of the Fisk NEWS was a 
ten-page signed editorial entitled ‘Immortality 
for the South,” in which the Editor of this paper 
pleaded with the white people of the South to take 
the lead in calling up the Dyer Bill against lynch- 
ing, and press it for passage in the United States 
Senate. 

On September 27, 1922, there was given to 
the press a signed statement from Mr. Bolton 
Smith, of Memphis, Tennessee, endorsing the 
Dyer Bill. There was nothing in the statement 
to suggest that there was any connection between 
the editorial referred to above and the signed 
statement from Mr. Smith. No one, therefore, 
was more surprised than the Editor of this maga- 
zine, when he was told by Mr. Smith that the 
statement was the direct result of the editorial. 


Before publishing the letter which this paper 
has been authorized to print, it may be worth 
while to state that Mr. Smith has written and 
spoken extensively on the race question in the 
South; and while everybody have not agreed with 
all of his views, he is known as an independent 
thinker. The colored people who know him 
intimately regard him as a man kindly in his dis- 
position. The writer knows him as a friend who 
thinks rather seriously and often of ameliorating 
the condition of the colored people; and as a man 
with whom a colored man may stubbornly uphold a 
side of an argument on the race question, to which 
Mr. Smith does not consent, and vet not lose hts 
friendship—a, rare quality. Something of his 
standing and background is given in the sketch 
of him found in ‘‘Who’s Who,”’ as follows: 

““BoLTON SmitH— Born Indianapolis, Ind., July 
25, 1861; son Francis and Sarah (Bolton) Smith; 
student, Dresden, Germany, 2 years; grad. Col- 
lege de Geneve, Switzerland, 1878; LL. B., Central 
Law School, Indianapolis, Ind., 1882; post-grad. 
work in law, summer, U. of Va.; married Grace 


Carlile of Memphis, Tenn., June 20, 1889. In- 
vestment banking business, Memphis, since 1885. 
Member firm Smith & Perkins. Member National 
Executive Board Boy Scouts of America; Trustee 
University of Tennessee, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Okolona Industrial School (Col- 
ored). Democrat. Episcopalian. Mason. Clubs: 
City, Memphis Country, Rotary of Memphis 
(President 1919). Author of article A Philosophy 
of Race Relations (printed in Congressional Rec- 
ord, Dec. 1919). Home, 761 Washington Ave., 
Memphis. Office: 66 Madison Ave., Memphis.”’ 

In printing Mr. Smith’s letter, we do it without 
any desire to be boastful. The Editor is trying to 
be of some service; and he feels that it is as much 
a part of his duty to try to win the strong men 
who oppose the view he takes as it is to marshal 
the persons who already accept his side. If we 
have helped to win one person, perhaps we labor 
not in vain. Mr. Smith’s letter follows— 


Mr. Bolton Smith’s Letter 
BOLTON SMITH C. F. WILLIAMS J. G. J. PERKINS 


SMITH & PERKINS 
Mortgage Loans 


CABLE ADDRESS, PLEASE ADDRESS 
WELLDAH, MEMPHIS P. o. BOX 1008 
No. 66 Madison Avenue, 


Memphis, Tenn., November 16, 1922. 


Mr. Isaac Fisher, : 
Care Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


My Dear Mr. Fisher: 


You will be perhaps interested in knowing that 
the editorial in your May issue converted me to 
the support of the Dyer Bill. Ever since I have 
known you, I have had the highest personal esteem 
for you, and I have deeply: sympathized with 
your effort to treat the race question in a conser- 
vative and constructive manner. [Here follow 
some very deeply kind and personal remarks about 
the Editor of the NEws, which are omitted.] And 
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Columbus, Ohio, an address on the Inter-Ra- 
cial Commission Of the Southeast. This is the 
church made famous by Washington Gladden. 
Every possible kindness and courtesy were 
shown by Rev. 2nd Mrs. Maurer. : 


Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, chapel talk 
on racial good will; one-hour talk to class in 
sociology, Prof. Hursh in charge. The author 
of “Darling Nellie Gray,” great anti-slavery 
poem and song, was a graduate of this college, 
and sleeps quietly in the college cemetery. 
The very air at Otterbein seems kindly, and 
President Clippinger, students, and faculty, 
particularly Prof. and Mrs. Hursh, made it 
difficult to leave. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, an 
address before Education Society on ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Negro Education in the South,” by 
request; Dr.. Arthur R. Mead, Professor of 
Education, presiding. This was a very inter- 
esting meeting, Dr. Mead being an old friend 
of Dr. McKenzie, and a more recent one of the 
Editor. The reception could not have been 
warmer and more cordial. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, an hour’s talk to 

the class in sociology, Dr. Herbert A. Miller, 
professor in charge; a chapel talk on “The 
Basis of World Peace;’’ and a talk of simple fel- 
lowship to the colored students who arranged 
to meet the speaker personally, later in the day. 
Oberlin is so close and dear to Fisk that it is 
needless to write here that absolutely nothing 
was spared to make.the Editor’s visit a pleasant 
and happy one. From the genial “Is this Mr. 
Fisher?’’ which greeted us at Wellington, Ohio, 
where Dr. Miller had brought ‘his wife—Fisk’s 
Bessie Cravath—to take us to Oberlin by auto 
to be their guest, until we said good-bye, every- 
body was lovely. President King arranged a 
special little luncheon where we might meet 
some of the deans of the college and a few of 
those who feel especially close to Fisk. Of 
course,. we saw Professor Metcalf, a former 
teacher at Fisk, and his wife, Professor Morri- 
son, and Prof..Gehrkens. And then we had a 
chance to judge Oberlin by the tests which a 
way-faring world applies to an institution of 
learning—the spirit of its students. A stu- 
dent—Miss McGee; made herself responsible 
for seeing that the visitor saw the. physical 
Oberlin, and that his voice, almost: silent with 
hoarseness, was conserved; and other students 
of both races were alert to see that every cour- 
tesy should be shown. Why shouldn’t we love 
Oberlin? Oberlin certainly loves Fisk. 


Negro Welfare Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Through the courtesy of Rev. F. Q. Blan- 


chard, our Trustee, an address was arranged — 


for this organization, the subject being ‘‘Prog- 
ress in Race Relations through the Inter- 
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Racial Commission of the Southeast.” This 
was the only strictly colored audience addressed 
and concluded the tour. Mr. Conners was in 
charge of this meeting. A number of Fisk grad- 
uates were here, and one of the Original Jubilee 
Singers, Mrs. Mabel L. Imes. Mr. John E. 
-Edwards, Jr., ’20, rendered special help in 
making the visit a pleasant one. 


An ApDpRESS UNDELIVERED 


Annual Meeting, Association for’ Study of Negro 
Life and History. 

Much as we regretted it, when Dr. Carter 
Woodson’s kind invitation to address the Asso- 
ciation mentioned above, in Louisville, Novem- 
ber 24th, was received, we were compelled to 
write him of our inability to be present, and 
willingness to serve him and the cause at some 
later day. 


THE PHRASE “BURLY NEGRO” PLACED 
UNDER BAN BY NASHVILLE TEN- 
NESSEAN 


The Nashville morning Tennessean has placed 
the phrase ‘“‘burly Negro” in a list of phrases which 
their reporters and correspondents are not to use 
in communications and articles intended for use 
in that paper. 

This is real news—news which is not only novel, 
but is directly bound up in the public welfare. 
Only the God who knows all things can accurately 
determine the hatred which the use of the phrase 
by newspapers has created. It has made white 
men want to reach for their guns and slay all 
Negroes; it has made Negroes, in times of stress, 
feel that the hands of all white people were against 
them, against the law-abiding as well as the crim- 
inal; and they, like animals at bay, have often 
meditated murder and revenge in their hearts. 
Every good citizen ought to write a letter of 
thanks to that paper for taking a step which 
marks real progress. | 

And yet, in a rather peculiar way, the Editor 
of the NEws discovered that the ban had really 
been placed on the words. On the morning of 
the 22nd of November, the following item was 


. printed in a very conscpicuous place on the front 


page of the Tennessean: 


ATTRACTIVE BLONDE TREMBLES LIKE LEAF 
AS BurLY NEGRO SLAyYs PILLAR or CHURCH 


Rodney Bumps Reports Grewsome Spectacle and 
Casts a Gloom Over Entire Newspaper Force 


By RoDNEY Bumps 
(The Tennessean’s Bromide Expert.) 


A hairbreadth escape in a high-powered car by 
a burly negro, who was a trusted employee of a 
prominent and well-known man about town, fol- 
lowed the mysterious murder of a pillar of the 
church before a small but enthusiastic audience 
at a recent date. 
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The slain man’s daughter, an attractive blonde, 
broke the news of the thrilling episode, which, 
without a word of warning, cast a gloom over the 
community. She/;trembled like a leaf as she de- 
scribed the grewsome spectacle, while the wildest 
excitement prevailed among a host of friends. 

The burly negro struck the pillar of the church 
with a blunt instrument. There was a dull, 
sickening thud, heard by the attractive blonde, 
who caught him red-handed. However, he made 
his getaway, avoiding the clutches of the law. 

Rumor is rife that the dear deceased had a 
snug income and left a neat sum. 

The news spread like wildfire, and until the wee 
small hours was the sole topic of conversation. 

Suburban residents heard a deafening noise, 
like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, at an hour 
approaching midnight, but it was found that fire, 
the devouring element, had broken out and con- 
sumed a large structure in the heart of the city, 
causing it to crash tothe earth with another dull, 
sickening thud. This had nothing to do with the 
mysterious murder, however. 

The home of the slain man was crowded to its 
utmost capacity for the funeral. Floral offerings 
were few and far between, although the physician 
who prounounced life extinct, a young man of 
sterling qualities, sent a handsome present. 

At the appropriate time the young physician 
of sterling qualities and the attractive blonde 
participated in a quiet family wedding, accounted 
by some a rash act, at which a slow and dreamy 
waltz was played. 

We are in a position to announce in strict con- 
fidence that a burly negro presided at the piano. 

A forlorn hope is held out that the desperate 
highwayman will fall into the clutches of the law. 


Bromide Expert’s Note: There 1s litile or no 
truth in the above report. Its purpose ts to point out 
to aspiring young journalists the expressions and 
words which are not to be used. We have taken the 
list of ‘‘words and expressions not to be used,’’ which 
is posted on The Tennessean bulletin board and 
have used nothing else.—R. B. 


An honest, anxious worker for peace and good 
will between the two races here in the South, par- 
ticularly during the days of the late war, when 
race hatred seemed to be climbing to an apex; a 
pleader for the abandonment by Negroes and 
white people of the use of all words which could 
possibly inflame one race against another, a 
member of the Committee on Inter-Racial Coop- 
eration of the Southeast, the Editor was deeply 
depressed when, after learning that the so-called 
“usual crime” had not been committed, he found 
himself unable to see just why those five dangerous 
headlines had been used in so prominent a paper. 

Remembering, however, the courtesy of the 
Tennessean staff to him, over a number of years, 
he went with note-book to the editorial rooms of 
the paper, not to make complaint, but to see with 
his own eyes whether a phrase in the second head- 
line was actually on a list of phrases. be Jo ea’ 
able; and, lo— 


‘“‘BuRLY NEGRO”? LED ALL THE REST 


Inquiry of the Fisk News Editor by Tennes- 
sean people revealed his interest in the list; and 
inquiry of the Tennessean people by the Fisk 
News Editor disclosed the fact that the list was 
really existent; that “burly Negro” really be- 
longed to it; and that the latter phrase had been 
on the list for three months. Of that interview, 
the Evening Tennessean spoke, in a general com- 
ment, as follows: 


RoODNEY Bump’s BrRomIpDIC EFFUSION 
AROUSES THE IRE OF AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


Negro Journalist, However, Is Pleased That Words 
Obnoxious to Race Are Taboo 


Bromides is bromides. 


In a newspaper office bromides are worked-to- 
death expressions that cub-reporters, and stars 
too, get fired for using. They are printed on copy 
paper and adorn the bulletin board in the edi- 
torial room, so that they may be easily committed 
to memory. 

Bromides are things zealously to be avoided, as 
every reporter should know. But just how dan- 
gerous they are to a paper’s reputation, aye, and 
pocket-book, came to light only Wednesday. 


That Rodney Bumps person who writes for the 
morning edition of the Tennessean should have 


‘known better than to type such a story as the 


one headed “Attractive Blonde Trembles Like 
Leaf as Burly Negro Slays Pillar of Church.”’ 


It was all about bromides, singly and collec- 
tively. 

And it cost the Tennessean at least one subscrib- 
er. 

“TI want my paper discontinued,’’ thundered an 
irate gentleman to the city editor Wednesday 
morning. ‘‘Any newspaper that prints such stuff 
and nonsense has no place in my home. I couldn’t 
make a thing out of that article; it was silly.” 


And the poor C. E., who had nothing in the 
world to do with it, called the circulation depart- 
ment and scratched the i.g.’s name off the sub- 
scriber’s list.-° 

But if he gave the circulation department a 
jolt, Bumps brought a chuckle from the adver- 
tising boss. 

For a few minutes later a Negro journalist 
walked up to the bromide list, pulled out his note- 
book, and began copying. Isaac Fisher, editor 
of the Fisk News, of Fisk University, he. was, 
come all the way from the outskirts of town to.see 
if such a list really existed. 

If so, he wanted to add a few words from it to 
his own list, used in the publication of his paper, 
and in his course of journalism at Fisk. 


‘‘What particularly caught my eye in the story,” 
he said on departing, “was the fact that the ex- 
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that story.” 


In verity, the Editor is glad 


things will stop. But we know 
joins the movement for racial 
have it. 


ers to read the famous Bryant 


Expurgatorius follows: : 


Above and over (for “more than”’), 

Artiste (for “‘artist’’). 

Aspirant. 

Authoress. 

Beat (for ‘‘defeat’’). 

Bagging (for “‘capturing”’). 

Balance (for ‘“‘remainder’’). 

Banquet (for “dinner” or ‘‘supper’’). 

Bogus. 

Casket (for ‘‘coffin’’). 

Claimed (for “‘asserted’’). 

Collided. 

Commence (for “begin’’). 

Compete. 

Cortege (for “‘procession’’). 

Cotemporary (for “contemporary’’). 

Couple (for *‘two”’). 

Darky (for “negro’’). 

Day before yesterday (for “the day be- 
fore yesterday’’). 

Debut. 

Decease (as a verb). 

Democracy (applied to a_ political 
party). 

Develop (for “expose”’’). 

Devouring element (for “‘fire’). 

Donate. 


Employe. 

Enacted (for ‘“‘acted’’). 
Enroute. 

“Esq.” 

Graduate (for ‘is graduated’’). 


pression ‘burly Negro’ is on the taboo list. That 
phrase is a reproach to all decent Negroes, and I 
think its elimination from newspapers is a step 
toward better inter-raciai understandinz.”’ 


Just before walking out of the office, Editot 
Fisher remarked, ‘‘Where’s that tall man I was 
talking to? I didn’t quite catch the meaning of 


papers has taken this forward step. Some of 
the colored papers in trying to return evil for 
evil, have begun describing white offenders as 
“big burly white men;” and, as everybdy knows, pacity. 
ill will begets ill will, and we cannot tell where such 


Since we are printing this list from the Jen- 
nessean, it may be of interest to some of our read- 


tortus, compiled by William Cullen Bryant when 
he was editor of the New York Evening Post, and 
used as a guide for writers on that paper. The 
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munity 


that one of our 
Deafening noise 


dience. 


that if the press 
peace, we shall 


A floral offering. 
Forlorn hope. 


Index Expurga- 
Host of friends. 


BURLY NEGRO* 
Broke the sad news 
Clast a gloom over the com- 


Without a word of warning 
Caught redhanded 
A daring highwayman 


Clutches of the law 
Devouring element (fire). 
Crowded to the utmost ca- 


y. 
Small but enthusiastic au- Spread like wild fire. 


Attractive blonde. 

A dull, sickening thud. 
A blunt instrument. 
Few and far between. 


Grewsome spectacle. 
Hairbreadth escape. 


A mysterious murder. 
Pillar of the church. 
High powered car. 


BROMIDES 


Prominent and well known. 

Pronounced life extinct. 

A quiet family wedding. 

A rash act. 

Rumor is riot. 

A sea of upturned faces. 

Slow and dreamy waltz. 

A snug income. 

A neat sum. 

Sole topic of conversation. 

Thunderbolt from a clear 
sk 


Sterling qualities. 
Thrilling episode 
Trusted employee. 
Tremble like a leaf. 
The wildest excitement pre- 
vailed. 
Wee small hours. 
In strict confidence. 
Presided at the piano. 
Made his getaway. 
*The capitals are the 
writer’s. 


Gents (for ‘‘gentlemen”’). 

**Hon.’”’ 

House (for ‘‘House of Representatives’’). 

Humbug. 

Inaugurate (for “‘begin’’). 

Indorse (for “‘approve’’). 

In our midst. 

Item (for “particle, extract, or para- 
graph’’). 

Is being done, and all passives of this 

form. 

Jeopardize. 

Juvenile (for ‘‘boy’’). 

Jubilant (for rejoicing’’). 

Lady (for ‘‘wife’’). 

Last (for “‘latest’’). 

Lengthy (for ‘‘long’’). 

Leniency (for “lenity’’). 

Loafer. | 

Loan or loaned (for “‘lend”’ or “‘lent’’). 

Located. 

Majority (relating to places or circum- 
stances, for ‘‘most’’). 

Mrs. President, Mrs. Governor, Mrs. 
General, and all similar titles. 

Mutual (for “common’’). 

Official (for “officer’’). 


Ovation. 

On yesterday. 

Over his signature. 

Pants (for “pantaloons’’). 
Partially (for “partly’’). 


Bryant's Index Expurgatorious 


Parties (for “persons’’). 

Past two weeks (for “‘last two weeks,” 
and all similar expressions relating to a 
definite time). 

Poetess. 

Portion (for “‘part’’). 

Posted (for “informed’’). 

Progress (for ‘‘advance’’). 

Quite (prefixed to “good,” “large,” 
etc.). 

Raid (for ‘‘attack”’). 

Realized (for ‘“‘obtained’’). 

Reliable (for “trustworthy’’). 

Rendition (for “performance’’). 

Repudiate (for ‘‘reject” or ‘“‘disown’’). 

Retire (as an active verb). 

Rev. (for ‘‘the Rev.’’). 

Role (for ‘‘part’’). 

Roughs. 

Rowdies. 

Secesh. 


Sensation (for “‘noteworthy event”’). 
Standpoint (for “point of view”). 
Start, in the sense of setting out. 
State (for “‘say’’). 

Taboo. 

Talent (for “talents” or “ability’’). 
Talented. 

Tapis. 

The deceased. 


War (for “dispute” or “disagreement’’). 
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“BURLY NEGRO”? FORBIDDEN PHRASE IN “Downy couch.” “In immaculate linen,” or 
NEW YORK EVENING POST “‘Frangrant Havana.”’ “a natty suit.” 
“Denizens of the deep.” “‘Passing a given point. ¥ 
; : . “The City Fathers.” ‘“‘Swathed in bandages.” 

It is of interest to note, also, that the phrase ‘Speculation is rife.” ‘‘Well-known Southern fam- 
‘‘Burly Negro” is forbidden by the New York “OldSol.” — oe Pree 
Evening Post. The following list of objection- a sane. feud oe seg Ata 

ble phrases is taken from the Style Book of that «pine passion.” “Geese greviouait > 
able phras Sf 7 Divine passion. Ocean greyhound. 
paper by its The Shop Talker: “Infuriated animal.” ‘Intensive campaign.” 
“Vast concourse.” ‘Solemn black.” 
“Sensational failure.”’ ‘The grim. reaper.” “Tidy sum.” “Burly negro.”’ 
propriate exercises.” ‘Breathless silence.” ‘Var to the knife.” “Great beyond.” 
orked like Trojans.” ‘“‘Cheered to the echo.”’ ‘Rooted to the spot.” ‘“‘Luscious bivalve.” 
“Did a_ land-office busi- . ‘Smoking revolver.” “Totally destroyed.” ‘Daring robber.”’ 
ness.” ‘Herculean efforts.”’ “To the bitter end.”’ “Failed to materialize.” 
mn rn of the city.”’ “A prominent banker (busi- “Tiny rics £8 ‘White as a sheet.” 
“An undercurrent of excite- ness man or citizen) said’”’ “News leaked out.”’ fs 
_ ment.” “On dit.” ‘“‘False as she is fair.”’ pos, worthy of his 
“In firm, clear tones.”’ o MSub rosa, ‘Pillar of the church.” i oa ” 
“A bolt from a clear sky.”’ “Pale as death.” “Point with pride.”’ “Sable hearse. 
“‘A facile pen.”’ “Toothsome viands.”’ “View with alarm.” “Rash act.”’ : 


Nn 
A Chanksgiuing Dinner at Fisk 


and Some ae Announrements By President MrKenzie 
ef 


By special arrangement, this yearsuch members upon the high standards in very many respects 
of the Fisk faculty who cared to have their which Fisk has dared to set up and maintain.’ 
Thanksgiving dinner with the students and the He announced with pleasure that the Carnegie 
| teachers who eat regularly in the University din- Foundation had agreed to join the University in 
ing room, were invited to dine at Jubilee Hall, on retiring Miss Helen Walker on half pay, and that 
payment of a nominal price for the dinner. This the University was making a retiring allowance 
invitation assembled a number of the teachers for Miss Katherine Marvin. 


for one’ Thanksgiving meal in common. He announced that Dr. Talcott Williams, the 
Pisces first director of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
dee Columbia University, would deliver the Emanci- 


A program had been arranged to follow the pation Day Address at Fisk, Monday, January 
meal, with Dr. Douglas H. Corley presiding. The 1, 1923, on ‘‘The Emancipation of the World;” 
| first toast was by Miss Sallie Ellison, ’23, on ‘‘The that the Carnegie Foundation had appropriated 
First Thanksgiving.” "This was followed by a $12,500 for Fisk; and that Prof. Jas. D. Burrus, 
piano selection—‘‘Arabesque,” (MacDowell), Miss _ of Fisk’s first college class to graduate, had given 
Margaret Ware, ’25; and then Mr. Andrew Sim- a library of books composed of the library collected 


i mons, ’24, responded to the toast, “The Thanks- by the late John H. Burrus, of the same class, and 
| giving of Today.’’ A very delicate and sweet of some of his own books, to be the possession of 
| piano selection—Butterflies,’ from Weber, by the Fisk Library. Dr. McKenzie spoke in words 
| Miss Frances Grimes, of the high school, was _ of deepest appreciation of this gift from an alum- 


next; and then came President McKenzie, heart- nus. 


ily welcomed back to the University, when he He was able to make the further announcement - 
stood up to respond to the toast, ‘New Reasons’. that Dr. John Paul Goode, of the University of 
for Thanksgiving.” Chicago, has sent a large number of valuable 
’ books for the President and the Library; and that 
President McKenzie Makes Announcements. an anonymous friend has offered $5,000 to be 
As a preliminary statement, Dr. McKenzie said used for the Library. 


| the University has cause to rejoice that high 
standards in scholarship and athletics do not mean 
| failure in the winning of games. ‘‘Probably the Dr. McKenzie announced the names of the 
| chief reason we at Fisk have to be thankful today’”’ new trustees recently elected, as follows: Mr. 
he said, “‘is the fact that the people interested in Samuel Sachs, New York City, father of Fisk’s 
education are increasingly and very manifestly late trustee, Mrs. Ella Sachs Plotz; Bishop W. B. 
appreciative of Fisk University as a leading in- Beauchamp, of Nashville, Tennessee; and Mr. 
stitution of the world. This appreciation is based William H. Baldwin, III,son of that William H. 


New Trustees. 
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Baldwin, II, who was president of the Long Island 
Railroad and was suchaclose and longtime friend 
of Dr. Booker T. Washington. 

Immediately following his election as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Fisk, Mr. Sachs an- 
nounced a gift of $1,500 from Mrs. Sachs, to he 
used for current expenses. 

In announcing the names of the new trustees, 
Dr. McKenzie gave an appreciative description 
of the value of the services already rendered to 
public welfare by each one; and indicated how 
fortunate Fisk is in securing their services. It 
was a matter of very general interest that Mr. 
Baldwin is to devote time to the task of presenting 
the financial needs of the University to the 
philanthropic public. He was elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees. All of this is made more intelligible 
when it is said that the General Education Board 
has offered to extend the time necessary for Fisk 
to meet the terms of their half-million dollar gift. 

President McKenzie stressed the fact that at a 
dinner in New York, held recently; to consider 


FPR 


the problem of education in Africa, several speak- 
ers emphasized the importance of Fisk University 
as a strategic point of attack upon the problem 
of education. 

The President was several times interrupted by 
applause as he made significant announcements, 
and his report was received with great enthu- 
siasm. After his speech had been concluded, he 
said that appreciation should also be given of the 
efforts of Miss Cecile B. Jefferson, matron of the 
dining room, for the excellent dinner and exercises. 
The cheers were given with a right good will, and 
Miss Jefferson was forced to stand up for a 
‘“‘speech;’’ but her ‘‘speech’’ was the modest re- 
mark: “It’s a great pleasure to do anything I can 
for the president, the faculty and students of 
Fisk.”’ 

Here a concert etude from MacDowell, played 
by Warner Lawson, ’26, the singing of a song and 
the benediction concluded the program, which 
had been pleasing in the extreme, and marked by 
an appreciation of the report delivered by the 
president of the University. 
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FEARLESS REPORT BY SOUTHERN EDU- 
CATORS ON ARKANSAS PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 


THE STATE GIVES ITSELF AN EXAMINATION 


One of the most encouraging signs ‘we have seen 
is the “‘Arkansas Survey Report,”’ on the public 
schools of that State, published in abridged form 
in the July-October number. of the Journal of 
the Arkansas Educational’ Association. In Sep- 
tember, 1921, Governor Thomas C. McRae ap- 
pointed an Honorary Educational Commission 
to make a comprehensive survey of the public 
schools of Arkansas, and to “‘report to me as soon 
as practicable how the present organization, ad- 
ministration, supervision, equipment, and reven- 
ues, can be improved and developed so as to meet 
the needs of the future.” 

The Commission requested the United States 
Bureau of Education to make the survey, the 
Commission guaranteeing $10,000.00 for ex- 
penses. The Federal Bureau of Education ac- 
cepted the invitation and made appointments for 
the survey as follows: | 


FROM THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Dr. William T. Bawden, Assistant to Commis- 
sioner, Director of the Survey. 
Dr. George F. Zook, Specialist in Higher Edu- 


cation. 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief of Division of 


Rural Education. 


FrRoM OUTSIDE THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Edu- 
cation, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Shelton Phelps, Professor of School of Ad- 
ministration, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, President, State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Norman Frost, Professor of Rural Education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

. W. Gowans, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Winfield, Kans. 

H. M. Ivy, State High School Inspector, State 

Department of Public Instruction, Jackson, Miss. 


John J. Didcoct, Professor of Secondary Edu- © 
cation, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. | 

Walter B. Hill, State Supervisor of Negro 
Education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Leo M. Favrot, Supervisor of Rural Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

R. H. Southerland, County Superintendent of . 
Public Schools, Escambia County, Ga. 


C. H. Allen, Principal Public High School, Mt. 
Olive, Miss. 

J. N. Mallory, Professor of Mathematics, Union 
University, Jackson, Tenn. | : 

As will be seen by the above, the majority of the 
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survey staff are Southern educators. Their report 
on the Negro public schools, which is Chapter X 
_ of the Report, does not attempt to conceal any 

facts about the conditions discussed. The re- 
port itself is a healthy, hopeful sign of a better 
day. Chapter X is as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 

The Negro population of Arkansas is 472,220, 
according to the 1920 census, and forms 27.0 per 
cent of the total. The Negroes are located chiefly 
in the counties on or near the Mississippi River, 
and in the southern part of the State. The 
Negro population in the northern and western 
parts of the State is very small. Most of the 
northern counties, and especially those in the 
northwestern part of the State, have very few 


Negroes. Of the 75 counties in the State, 37 have . 


a Negro population constituting less than 12.5 
per cent of the total population of those counties. 
There are 26 counties in which the Negro popula- 
tion of school age is less than 1,000, and in 19 of 
these the school population is less than 500. 

The Negroes form a very large and important 
group of people. From an agricultural standpoint 
the importance of the Negro can hardly be over- 
stated. The census of 1920 reported 15,373 
Negro farm owners, or 14.9 per cent of the total 
number, 102,647. Of the 121,221 farm tenants 
reported, 56,814 are Negroes, or 46.8 per cent. 
In 1920 there were 72,187 Negro farmers (tenants 
and owners) reported, and these farmers consti- 
tute 31.2 per cent of all persons engaged in agri- 
culture in Arkansas. Between 1920 and 1921 the 
number of farms operated by Negroes increased 
8,689, or 13.6 per cent. As owners and tenants 
they farm 2,624,726 acres. 

From the standpoint of public health alone, 
however, the white people of Arkansas must be 
concerned about the welfare of the Negroes. There 
is no such thing as protecting the health of a part 
of the people. It is possible to safeguard the 
health of all, or to protect the health of none. A 
close student of Southern conditions has described 
the situation in one sentence by saying “‘A germ 
is color-blind.”’ It is a well known fact that 
widespread ignorance and illiteracy are generally 
productive of unsanitary conditions, and hence of 
diseases. The health of ihe white people in 
Arkansas cannot be considered as being inde- 
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pendent and separate from the health of the 
Negroes. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the Negro population is 
located in 31 counties, and half of this 89 per cent 
is concentrated in 11 counties. In the other 44 
counties the Negro population is too small to con- 
stitute any large burden, as far as the expense of 
education is concerned. It is true, however, that 
in some counties the problem of providing schools 
for the Negroes is made more difficult by the fact 
that the numbers are small and sometimes scat- 
tered over a relatively large area. 


The statement is sometimes made that in Ar- 
kansas the cost of maintaining public schools is 
relatively greater because separate schools must 
be provided for the Negroes. The presence of 
the Negro does complicate the educational situa- 
tion to the extent that it makes necessary the 
maintenance of two school systems. But it 
should be borne in mind that even if the entire 
population of the State were white, it would be 
necessary to provide far more teachers and school- 
houses than are now provided for the white popu- 
lation, with a resultant increase in cost to the 
State. 


Table 65 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS 
White Negro 
Population of school age,1920 482,336 192,665 
Enrollment, 1920______---- 367,198 131,084 


Cost of instruction, 1920 . _ $6,281,768 $735,222 
Cost of instruction per child 


enrolled ie $17.06 $5.61 
Number of teachers, 1920 _- 9 693 2,076 
Pupils enrolled per teacher-__- 39.9 63.1 
Average attendance, 1920 __ 262,289 86,755 
Per cent of enrolled attending 71.4 66.2 
Per cent of school population 

attend... occ 04.4 45.0 


Table 65 shows that the annual cost of instruc- 
tion, based on enrollment, is $17.06 for the white 
pupils and $5.61 for the colored. The figures are 
taken from the official records of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Even if it be assumed 
that the Negro schools are efficient, no great return 
can be reasonably expected on an annual expendi- 
ture of $5.61 per pupil enrolled. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that a large number of Negro chil- 
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dren who should be attending school are not even 
enrolled. 

The Negro schools should be consolidated as 
far as possible. If larger Negro schools were 
built, the number of Negro schools could be re- 
duced, and most of the one-teacher and two- 
teacher schools eliminated. This would mean 
increased school efficiency, as in the case of the 
white schools. While free transportation would 
be necessary for some white pupils, it would not 
be necessary for the Negroes, on account of the 
large Negro population in these eleven counties, 
and the same thing may be said with regard to a 
number of other counties. 

In some instances there is a very marked dis- 
parity between the per capita expenditures for 
white pupils and for colored. In Helena, for 
example, the figures are $68.12 and $12.60; in 
Magnolia, $23.57 and $3.21; in Wynne, $24.29 
and $6.02; and in Monticello, $27.44 and $4.85. 
It may be said in behalf of Helena that while the 
disparity between the amounts is great, the per 
capita expenditures for Negro pupils is fairly 
reasonable in amount. But this cannot be said 
of Wynne, Magnolia, and Monticello, and a num- 
ber of other towns in the list. 

In cities. the white pupils are all living within a 
small area, and there is no reason why there 
should be a large per capita expenditure as a result 
of having a small number of pupils per teacher, 
except in the case of high school classes. 

Of the larger cities, Fort Smith and Hot Springs 
deserve to be commended for their fair treatment 
of the Negro school children. Of the smaller 
cities, Fordyce has one of the most efficient Negro 
schools in the State, and the per capita amounts 
spent on white and colored pupils show a decided 
disposition to give the Negroes fair consideration. 
There is less excuse for disparity between per 
capita expenditures in towns than in rural dis- 
tricts, as rural conditions make the school problem 
more difficult. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


There are 61,581 Negro children of school age 
who are not enrolled, and there are 44,329 who 
do not attend school regularly. The total num- 
ber of those not enrolled and not attending is 
105,910. The fact that the average attendance in 
Negro schools is actually less than half of the 
Negro population of school age is a sad com- 
mentary on the school situation in Arkansas. 
Since 27 per cent of the State’s population is 
colored, this condition is one that challenges the 
statesmanship of Arkansas and calls for heroic 
measures. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS THROUGH THE GRADES 


An attempt was made to secure data concern- 
ing ages and grades in which enrolled for all 
colored pupils in Arkansas. Many teachers and 
principals neglected to supply this information, 
so that reports are available for only 22,588 pupils, 
approximately one-fourth of the average number 
reported as in attendance in 1920. 


The large proportions of children in each grade 
who are too old for the grades in which they are 
enrolled is apparent. 

Pupils of all ages from 8 years to 21 years of 
age, inclusive, are found in the 6th grade, a spread 
of 14 years; pupils twelve years of age are found 
in every grade from the first year of the elemen- 
tary school to the fourth year of high school; 
other facts may be noted in the table. - ' 


ILLITERACY IN ARKANSAS 


It is apparent that the Negro schools did not 
accomplish much in the reduction of illiteracy in 
this age group. Between 1910 and 1920 the num- 
ber of illiterate Negroes 21 years of age and over 
must have been reduced by death, but this loss 
was practically offset by the number of illiterate 
Negroes who reached the age of 21 during the 
same period. If the Negro schools had been 
doing efficient work, and enrolling a reasonably 
large percentage of the school population, the 
difference between the number of adult Negro 
male illiterates in 1921 and 1920 would certainly 
have been larger than 580. The fact that the 
percentage of adult Negro male illiteracy was 
reduced only 3.4 per cent in ten years must be 
alarming to anyone who is concerned about 
progress in Arkansas. The Negro schools are 
evidently exerting only a negligible influence on 
the problem of adult illiteracy in Arkansas. 


SUMMARY 


Illiteracy in Arkansas is largely Negro illiteracy , — 


since the 79,254 illiterate Negroes 10 years of age 
and over form 21.8 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion in that age group, and 6.1 per cent of the 
State’s population in that age group. This is a 
distressing amount of illiteracy. The fact that 
somewhat similar conditions exist in States like 
Georgia and Mississippi, where the Negro popula- 
tion is larger than it 1s in Arkansas, does not 
improve conditions in this State. A degree of 
illiteracy shown by the figures given above means 
a shocking waste of human energy. The actual 
loss in money due to agricultural and industrial 
inefhciency cannot be computed, but it must be 
an enormous sum. 

The figures show that in the 10 years between 
1910 and 1920, the progress made in elimination 
of Negro illiteracy was not satisfactory. 

This is not a matter of mystery. It is very 
easy to see how the present regrettable condition 
will perpetuate itself indefinitely unless the school 
facilities are improved. With a Negro school 
population of 192,665, an enrollment of 131,084, 
and an average attendance of 86,755, or 45.0 per 
cent of the school population, it is very evident 
that a new crop of illiterates is coming on to 
replace those removed by death. 


THE TEACHERS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


There are 2,076 Negro public school teachers in 
Arkansas. As the enrollment in Negro schools is 
131,084, there are 63.1 pupils enrolled per teacher. 
In the white schools there are 39.9 pupils enrolled 
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per teacher. The number of Negro teachers is 
obviously too small for the enrollment. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, as a rule, the 
higher grade license a teacher holds, the more 
efficient the teacher is. The grade of license is 
certainly a measure of the teacher’s knowledge 
of subject matter. No teacher can hope to im- 
part to others a knowledge that he himself does 
not have. The State and professional licenses are 
the highest issued. The number of Negro teach- 
ers holding these is negligible. On the other hand, 
63.6 per cent hold second and third grade licenses, 
the two grades representing the least scholarship. 

The most significant figures are those showing 
that 38 per cent of the teachers in the larger 
places, and 48 per cent of those in places of less 
than 200 population, have had no high school 
training. Even larger proportions have had no 
normal school or college work, even in summer ses- 
sions. A discouragingly small number meet what 
should be regarded as the minimum requirements: 
namely, graduation from four years high school, 
plus two years of normal school training, for ele- 
mentary teachers; and graduation from four years 
high school, plus graduation from four years 
college, including professional courses, for high 
school teachers. 

Of the teachers reporting, only a small pro- 
portion are professionally prepared to teach. This 
is simply another way of saying that the Negro 
schools of Arkansas are so inefficient that a con- 
siderable part of the $735,222 spent annually on 
the instruction of Negro children is spent to little 
purpose, so far as educational results are con- 
cerned. : 

Nearly three-fourths (73.6 per cent) of the 
Negro school children enrolled in the schools of 
Arkansas are in the first four grades. On the 
principle of ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number,” the pupils in the lower grades should 
have the best teachers available. 

Educationally speaking, ‘‘the slaughter of the 
innocents” represented by the elimination of 
pupils between the first and second grades, the 
second and third, and so on, is due in large 
measure to inefficient teaching in the primary 
grades. 

The figures also show the almost complete lack 
of grading or classification of the children. More 
than two-thirds of all the Negro children in the 
schools are too old for the grades in which they 
are enrolled. In grades 4, 5, 6 and 7, this is true 
of four-fifths or more of the children. 

The rapid elimination of pupils from school 
ehows the futility of expecting the aims of public 
sducation to be accomplished so long as condi- 
tions remain as they are. In three or four short 
terms, of two to five months each, it is impossible 
to give the average child that amount of educa- 
tion and preparation for life which is essential to 
the mainteriance of our democratic institutions. 
The present and future safety of the State de- 
mand adequate remedies for these conditions. 

Most of the Negro teachers in Arkansas began 
their teaching careers in the State, and have done 


all of their teaching there. Generally speaking, 
they are an experienced group; more than three- 
fourths have had more than three years’ expe- 
rience. At the same time, it is to be noted that 
nearly one-half (46.1 per cent) had taught less 
than one year in their present positions at the 
time of report to the survey. 

There are some marked discrepancies between | 
the pay of white and colored teachers. In St. 
Francis County, the pay of Negro teachers in 
city schools is less than half that of white teachers. 
In Ouachita and Monroe counties the Negro 
teachers receive a monthly salary about one-half 
that given the white teachers. It must be re- 
membered in this connection, that the Negro 
teachers are expected to teach larger numbers of 
pupils than the white teachers are. The inef- 
ficiency of the Negro schools, however, is due to 
the ratio of teachers to pupils, as well as to under- 
paid teachers. 

SCORES IN SPELLING TEST 

A test in spelling was given 1,304 pupils in 
grades 2 to 11, inclusive, in 40 Negro schools, in 
22 counties. 

In all grades except 10 to 11 the words used © 
were chosen from lists in which the standard of 
accuracy, as shown by tests of thousands of pupils 
is 73. The pupils in grades 10 and 11 were given 
the words selected for the 9th grade. The results 
of this test are not conclusive for other subjects, 
but suggests low standards of achievement in the 
colored schools. The average score in the col- 
ored schools was 52. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS 


Through the cooperation of the General Educa- 
tion Board, a rural school agent connected with 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
working under the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, gives his entire 
time to supervising the Negro public schools of 
the State.. The rural school agent is a white man 
of extended experience in school work, and he 
organizes and directs certain phases of the colored | 
school work. The county training schools are 
under his supervision. He has charge of expend- 
ing the funds given the State by the Slater Fund, 
the General Education Board, and the Rosenwald 
Fund. When the Jeanes Fund was being used 
in Arkansas, there were 21 county industrial 
supervisors. The rural school agent was em- 
ployed so that the proper,supervision and direc- 
tion might be given the Jeanes Industrial Teach- 
ers. Since he began his work, however, the 
amount given the State by the Rosenwald Fund 
has been greatly increased, so that a large part of 
his time is now devoted to the supervision of 
schoolhouse construction. It is his duty to 
approve and submit applications for aid on new 
buildings, and to see that the buildings are erected 
according to plan, and are completed within eight 
months after application is approved. He makes 
the payments on the buildings, and reports on 
partially complete and finished buildings, as pay- 
ments are made. 
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There is a colored man known as ‘‘Rosenwald 
Agent” who helps the rural school agent in this 
work. The Rosenwald Fund pays $1,200.00 of 
this agent’s salary, and the balance is paid by the 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College. 
Due to this worker’s efforts, a larger amount of 
money is secured for Rosenwald buildings as 
more schools are built. The rural school agent 
cannot give all his time to this work, and the help 
of the assistant is very valuable. 

It is doubtful whether any school funds spent 
in Arkansas produce more real results than the 
Smith-Hughes money spent at colored schools. 
The instruction is based on the project plan, and 
is very effective. This work in Arkansas com- 
pares favorably, as to quality, with similar work 
in other States. The striking success scored in 
this work may be attributed to the following 
factors: 


(1) Well-trained teachers who have the techni- 
cal training needed for successful work. 

(2) The teachers are employed for 12 months 
and are well paid, the salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $1,800. 

(3) The work is supervised by the teacher- 
trainer and the rural school agent. 


(4) Sufficient time is devoted to the work— 
half of each day. 

(5) The work is related to the needs of the pu- 
pils, and holds their interest. 

(6) The project method of teaching is used, so 
that technical instruction and practical work go 
hand in hand. 


THE JEANES FUND 
In 1918-19 the sum of $2,836.00 was secured 


from the Jeanes Fund, and $3,159.00 from the 


General Education Board, a total of $5,995.00. 
This money was used to pay part of the salary of 


industrial supervising teachers in 21 counties. 
‘These workers were employed for 11 months. 


They visited all the schools in the 21 counties, 
teaching handicrafts, such as basketry and shuck- 
mat making. They also taught plain sewing and 
gave cooking demonstrations in the homes of the 
pupils. After the school term they worked with 
the girls’ clubs organized during the school term. 
The object of this “home-makers’ club”? work was 
the improvement of rural life. Demonstrations 
were given in cooking, canning, and preserving. 
No money ever spent in Arkansas produced more 
results. Such a large number of children were 
reached by these workers that the per capita cost 
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was small indeed. The program was very prac- 
tical, and the activities introduced into the schools 
by these teachers were related to the needs of the 
pupils. 

State Agents for Negro Education in all the 
Southern States agree that the money spent by 
the Jeanes Fund and the counties for industrial 
supervision. has produced more results per dollar 
than any money spent for Negro education. The 
State of Virginia alone has 48 of these workers, 
many of them paid altogether from public funds. 

The counties spent $10,505.00 in connection 
with the $5,995.00 secured from private funds. 
At the beginning of the year 1920 these 21 county 
workers were taken over by the Agricultural 
Extension Department of the University of Ar- 
kansas. At present there are only nine Negro 
home demonstration agents in the State. While 
some reduction in number was to be expected as 
a result of “hard times” and “‘economy,”’ a loss 
of over half of the workers because of failure on 
the part of levying courts to provide local funds 
is a poor showing. If these workers had re- 
mained under the supervision of the Rural School 
Agent, perhaps less of the local money would 
have been lost. At present the State is not getting 
any help from the Jeanes Fund for Negro schools. 
This is very unfortunate, to say the least of it. 

Until other arrangements can be made, the 
Arkansas Extension Department should cooperate 
with the Jeanes Fund and rural school agent, 
using the State funds to match the Jeanes Fund. 
In this way this much-needed work can be | re- 
established in a number of counties. 


THE SLATER FUND 


The aid from the Slater Fund in Arkansas 
amounts to $4,750 a year. This money is used in 
the seven county training schools, at the rate of 
$500.00 a year, to pay all or part of the salary of 
the home economics teacher. Two county train- 
ing schools receive $100.00 a year for equipment. 
There are five town schools, Arkadelphia, Searcy, 
Crossett, Prescott and Stuttgart, that receive aid 
from the Slater Fund for home economics. Arka- 
delphia receives $150, Searcy and Stuttgart 
$200.00 each, and Prescott and Crossett $250.00 
each. This money is used to pay part of the 
salary of the home economics teacher. The aid 
to the town schools is withdrawn at the rate of 
$50 a year, so that the town board may gradually 


.take over the home economics work. In this 


way the Slater Fund’s donation may be released 
and used elsewhere to establish a home economics 
department. 


THE ROSENWALD FUND 


For the year ending December 30, 1921, the 
State Department of Education was offered $36,- 
000 by the Rosenwald Fund, for use in helping to 
build modern rural school houses for Negroes. 
The following statement shows the conditions 
under which the money was to be used. The 
most important condition laid down was that the 
buildings should be COMPLETED, the money 


paid for the buildings, after final inspection, and 
the reports sentin. The money became available 
July 1, 1920, so that in reality eighteen months 
was allowed for the expenditure cf this appro- 


- priation. 


Of the $36,000, the sum of $19,000 was returned 
to the Fund because it could not be used. A large 
number of applications were received, but the 
buildings were not erected, and some of the appli- 
cations were transferred to the 1921-22 budget, 
which expired July 1, 1922. The State Depart- 
ment expects to spend the entire appropriation 
covered by the 1921-22 budget, so that none of 
this money will be returned to the Fund. 

There were 18 school buildings in which Rosen- 
wald aid from the 1920-21 budget was used. 
Four of these schools are of the one-teacher type; 
seven are of the two-teacher type; three are three- 
teacher buildings, and four were four-teacher 
buildings. The total cost of these buildings was 
$100,055; of this amount $76,007 was from public 
funds; $6,398 from colored people; and $16,300 
from the Rosenwald Fund. 


CouNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


There are nine County Training Schools in 
Arkansas. These institutions have been built in 
order that teachers might be trained in the coun- 
ties where they live. These schools also serve to 
give high school and vocational training to stu- 
dents. expecting to engage in other occupations. 
The aid of the Slater Fund, $500.00 a year, has 
promoted the teaching of home economics. The 
training in vocational agriculture, made possible 
by State and Federal funds, is a valuable feature 
of the school work at these schools. The Dallas 
County Training School at Fordyce is one of the 
best schools of this type in the State. 

Part of the training given the boys and girls in 
this school is of immediate value tothem. At the 
same time, the traditional subjects in the course 
of study have not been neglected. The school 
furnishes a source of skilled and intelligent labor 
for Fordyce and Dallas County. The value of 
such an institution to both races is apparent to 
anyone who sees the work that is actually being 
done. 

Fear is sometimes expressed that the teaching 
of trades to the Negroes will bring the race into 
economic competition with white workers and 
thereby cause trouble. Those who oppose trade 
training for Negroes also oppose it for white 
youth, as these opponents have the idea of “‘limit- 
ing the output”’ so that a scarcity of skilled labor 
may result in an abnormal wage. But unless the 
industrial development of Arkansas is to be re- 
tarded, the vast amount of skilled work that must 
be done will provide employment for all. Oppor- 
tunities will not be restricted for workers of either 
race. In Virginia and Alabama, Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes have for years trained large 
numbers of colored mechanics. These trades- 
men, and those trained at the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical Schools for Negroes, have mi- 
grated to every Southern State and engaged in 
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skilled work. And yet industrial clashes have 
been almost unknown. This fact ought to be 
sufficient answer to those who claim that the 
vocational training of the Negroes is a mistake. 


SUMMARY 


The defects of the Negro public schools of 
Arkansas may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Of the Negro population of school age, only 
67.8 per cent are enrolled in a school. If a larger 
percentage of the school population is to be en- 
rolled, more facilities must be provided. At 
present, the schools are not able to handle eff- 
ciently the pupils who are enrolled. Larger 
buildings are needed, and more teachers. Even 
if the schools were 100 per cent efficient, the money 
now being spent to maintain the schools is not 
sufficient to meet the situation. 

(2) Of the pupils enrolled in the colored schools, 
only 66.2 per cent are in average attendance. 
The main causes of this are: (1) poor teaching; 
(2) unsanitary, uncomfortable, unattractive, and 
poorly equipped buildings; (3) course of study not 
sufficiently related to the every-day life of the 
child and his needs. 

In order that the teaching may be improved 
teachers should be paid according to their cer- 
tificates, education, and experience. Summer 
schools must be provided if the teachers now in 
service are to make professional progress. The 
State should provide means for the training-of an 
adequate number of teachers at the A. M. and N. 
College at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Better school- 
houses should be constructed. The Rosenwald 
plans and bills of material may be secured from 
the State Department of Education. Financial 
aid may be secured if these plans are used. These 
plans call for attractive, modern buildings, well 
lighted and ventilated, at a reasonable cost. State 
aid for buildings would make it possible for Ar- 
kansas to use more Rosenwald money. The 
course of study should include handicrafts, sew- 
ing, cooking, elementary manual training, and 
agriculture. This is especially true of the rural 
schools. These subjects can be introduced into 
the rural schools by industrial supervising teach- 
ers. These industrial supervisors can train the 
teachers as well as the pupils. In small schools 
there ought to be one qualified teacher who will 
give part of her time tothis work. Larger schools, 
with five or more teachers, need at least one indus- 
trial teacher whose entire time is devoted to these 
subjects. 

(3) The Negro schools are suffering from a lack 
of supervision. The counties in Arkansas are 
large, and a county superintendent cannot be 
expected to supervise, without help, all the white 
and colored schools in an average county. No 
business concern would spend $735,222 a year 
(the total cost of teaching Negro children in 
Arkansas during the last school year) without 
spending a great deal more for supervision, man- 
agement, direction, auditing and general checking 

of results. It cannot be assumed that money 
spent for public education is producing satisfac- 


tory results. The schools must have supervision 
so that the results of teaching may be checked up 
and the defects remedied. Each county superin- 
tendent needs a capable colored assistant to su- 
pervise the colored schools and, especially, to 
introduce industrial work into the schools. 

(4) In many counties of Arkansas there is not 
a single school that can train teachers for rural 
schools. A large increase in the number of 
county training schools would remedy this situ- 
ation to a considerable extent. There should be 
some supply of teachers in each county. In ad- 
dition to training teachers, the county training 
schools can give boys and girls the combination 
of high school education and vocational training 
—in other words, “education for life.’’ The 
State could encourage the buildings of the schools 
by aiding those that maintain satisfactory stan- 
dards. | : 

(5) Rural education presents a difficult problem 
at best, but there is no good reason why the Negro 
school facilities in some of the towns of Arkansas 
should not be greatly improved. Negro children 
cannot be educated for one-fourth what it costs 
to educate white children. 

(6) Even with good teachers, suitable buildings, 
and ample equipment, the schools cannot be 
efficient if there are more than 35 pupils to the 
teacher. Under the most favorable conditions, 


a ratio of fifty pupils per teacher means that the - 


children will be two thirds taught, and a ratio 
of seventy pupils per teacher means that they will 
be half taught. 

(7) A graded school is more efficient than one 
that is not graded. The closer a school comes to 
being graded, the more efficient it is. Asa rule 
the average one or two-teacher school is not effi- 
cient because of the large number of recitations 
the teacher must hear every day. There are too 
many one-and two-teacher Negro schools in 
Arkansas. Many of these could be eliminated 
by consolidation. More large schools with three 
or more teachers would mean increased efficiency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(It is assumed that general recommendations 
will apply to both white and colored 
schools. ) 

1. That as far as possible, Negro rural schools 
have three or more teachers. This means that 
the actual number of schools in some counties 
should be reduced, so that larger and more effi- 
cient consolidated schools may be built. In the 
counties having large Negro populations, the 
consolidated schools can be located so that every 
child will have access to a school. 

2. Industrial supervisors, colored women qual- 
ified to teach handicrafts, plain sewing, and cook- 
ing, should be employed by county boards in 
the 31 counties having the largest Negro popu- 
lations. These supervisors should work under 
the direction of the county superintendents and 
the State Supervisor of Negro Schools. On the 


“basis of $1,500 a year for salary and expenses, 


the total amount required would be $46,500. Half 
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of this amount should be paid by the county 
boards, and the State should pay the other half, 
either from a general supervision fund or from an 
appropriation made for this specific purpose. 

3. County training schools should be estab- 
lished in 22 counties where there are none at 
present. The State should aid each school di- 
rectly to the extent of $500, on condition that the 
local support is $1,000. State aid should not be 
given unless the building, equipment and teach- 
ing force is approved by the State Department of 
Education as being satisfactory. The sum of 
$11,000 is needed for this State aid. 

4. The amount of $12,500 a year should be 
appropriated by the State to aid in the construc- 
tion of modern buildings erected under the super- 


vision of the Department of Education. This aid 
\ would make it possible for Arkansas to secure a 
i larger amount each year from the Rosenwald 
Fund. 


5. For the improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice, the sum of $3,000 should be appropriated 
annually by the State, to aid local summer schools 
of five weeks duration or more, such schools to be 
under the direction of the Department of Edu- 
cation. Aid should not be given a summer school 


unless the amount secured from other sources js 
at least equal to the amount given by the State. 

6. The per capita expenditure on Negro pupils 
in cities and large towns should be at least $10 
a year, on the basis of enrollment. 

7. The course of. study in Negro schools 
should be made more practical, and should be 
related more closely to the life of the children, so 
as to meet their needs. 


8. The compulsory education law should be 
enforced, regardless of race, in order that a larger 
percentage of Negro children of school age may be 
enrolled, and the average attendance increased. 


9. Divided school terms should be eliminated 
as soon as possible. | 


10. The number of Negro teachers in the public 
school system should be increased, so that there 
will be a better ratio of teachers to pupils en- 
rolled. 

11. Negro teachers should be paid according 
to their education, grade of license, and amount 
of successful experience. 

12. The State should provide means for the 
training of Negro teachers, so that an adequate 
supply will be provided. 
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ANTI-LYNCHING SENTIMENT GROWS’ 


Twenty-Two Indictment and Four Convictions So 
Far This Year—Only One Indictment Known 
of in Previous Thirty-Seven Years. 


EMINENT JURISTS APPOINTED TO DRAFT ANTI- 
LYNCHING LAW 


Atlanta,. Ga., Nov. 3, (Special to the Fisk 
News): That there has been a surprising increase 
of anti-lynching sentiment in Georgia recently, 
and a growing determination on the part of 
Georgia people that the sanctity of the law must 
be upheld, was clearly indicated in reports made 
to the State Committee on Race Relations in 
semi-annual meeting in this city Thursday. 

It was pointed out that during the present year 
twenty-two indictments have been returned 
against alleged lynchers and four convictions se- 
cured, carrying penitentiary sentences. Fifteen 
cases are still to be tried, besides a number of 
damage suits growing out of injuries and losses 
inflicted by mobs. The significance of this was 
emphasized by the statement that in the 37 years 
ending with 1921 there had been 430 lynchings in 
Georgia, and that record of only one indictment 
in all that time had been found. 

The State and County Race Relations Com- 
mittees have been active in a number of recent 
cases, conducting investigations, securing evi- 
dence, and otherwise supporting local officials in 
their efforts to vindicate the law. 

The need of an effective anti-lynching law in the 
State was stressed, and the responsibility for 
drafting and getting such a bill before the next 
legislature was delegated to a committee consisting 
of Judges Samuel B. Adams, Andrew J. Cobb, 
W. H. Varrett, and Hon. Marvin E. Underwood, 
Mrs. Z. I. Fitzpatrick, Miss Mary Dickenson, and 
Miss Rosa Woodberry. 


Mrs. W. A. Albright, of Atlanta, made a report 
of the work which is being done by the Woman’s 
Section of the Committee, which is concerned 
chiefly with the welfare of colored women and 
children in the matters of health, education and 
legal protection. Ata meeting of this group,.Mrs. 
Albright was elected chairman, Mrs. A. R. Law- 
ton, of Savannah, vice- -chairman, and Miss Rosa 
Woodberry secretary and treasurer. 


The meeting of the State Committee was well 
attended, among those noted as present being 
Dr. M. Ashby Jones, chairman; Dr. T. J. Woofter, 
secretary; Bishop F. S. Reese, Bishop H. J. Mikell, 
Dr. C. B. Wilmer, Judge S. B. Adams, Hon. Mar- 
vin E. Underwood, John J. Eagan, R. D. Webb, 
Jesse E. Mercer, Marion Jackson, Dr. Faulkner, 
Mrs. W. A. Albright, Mrs. J. M. McEachern, 
Mrs. H. C. Phipps, Mrs. Luke Johnson, Mrs. 
Frank Smith, Mrs. Elijah Brown, Mrs. W. A. 
Turner, Mrs. T. J. Woofter, and Miss Rosa 


Woodberry. 
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BETTER RACE FEELING | 
(Editorial Louisville Ky. Times.) 


A movement which is working for good and not 
receiving the appreciation it deserves is thatfof 
promoting better feeling and clearer understand- 


ing between the white and colored people of the 


South. The work is being done by what is known 
as the Southern Commission on Interracial Co- 


operation, with headquarters in Atlanta. Two- 


thirds of the counties of the thirteen Southern 
States have local organizations of representatives 
of the white and colored people, respectively. 
Kentucky has recently supplied two illustrations 
of the benefits which accrue. 

At Madisonville, when a mob formed to seek 
out a drug-crazed Negro who had murdered the 
sheriff, the Commission met, and it was soon clear 
to everybody that the guilt was that of an in- 
dividual, and not that of a class. The Negroes 
joined in the search for the assassin. They 
deplored the act. Sheriff Hanson had been friend- 
ly to the Negroes, and the friendship had been 
reciprocal. The guilty man was legally tried and 
legally executed. The mob had considered burn- 
ing the Negro section and precipitating a race 
war. The saner course was followed because the 
Inter-Racial Commission could appeal to public 
sentiment in a sensible way. 

At Corbin, a Negro was wrongly accused of 
cutting a white man. The cutting was not even 
by a member of the race of the accused. -The 
ringleaders of the mob which formed and hetded 
all of the Negroes of the town were sent to the 
penitentiary, through the efforts of the Inter- 
Racial Commission. 

Mob law is anarchy. It brutalizes the com- 
munity. It lowers the standards of whites and 
blacks. It discourages the ambitions of Negroes 
to be good citizens. It is anarchy, and has no 
place in civilization. Everybody knows these 
things, but it takes organization to make the 
knowledge effective. 


LEADING WHITE WOMEN PLEDGE RACIAL 
GOOD WILL 


North Carolina Group Joins Southern Movement 
for Christian Race Relations 


STRONG STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


"Special Emphasis on Protection of Women, Chil- 
«dren and Home-Mob Violence Condemned 


Atlanta, Ga., November, 1922 (Special) :— 
Another important step in the South-wide move- 
ment for better race relations was taken when 
eighteen representative North Carolina women 
met in Raleigh on October 12th, accepted mem- 
bership in the State Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, and gave out a vigorous declaration of their 
principles and purpose. 

The personnel of the group was most notable, 
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including outstanding leaders of the State Feder- 
ation of Clubs, the State Welfare Board, and the 
big church organizations. It is doubtful if there 
could be found in the State another group of 
equal number having as wide connections, and 
able to wield as great an influence. 

After a day given to earnest study of the inter- 
racial situation, the group drafted and gave to the 
public the following statement: 

“We are conscious of a world condition of rest- 
lessness in which race friction plays a conspicuous 
part. We cannot ignore the fact that this pre- 
sents a problem in which the South is so acutely 
involved that we are conscious that the eyes of 
the world are upon us, questioning our course. 
We cannot shirk the responsibility of taking up 
the challenge, grasping the opportunity presented, 
seeking a solution to this problem, and demon- 
strating it on our Southern soil. 

“‘We believe that unrest existing between two 
different races, dwelling side by side under the 
same economic system and the same government, 
can be lessened, and eventually dispelled by a 
course of justice and fair play. When one race 
exceeds the other in numbers, in possessions, and 
in opportunity, there is but one solution. As a 
Christian people, we hold the elements of that 
solution. It lies in the cultivation of an attitude 
of fairness, of good will, and a conscious determin- 
ation to establish an understanding sympathy. 

“We believe that every human being should be 
treated not as a means to another’s ends, but as a 
person whose aspirations toward self-realization 
must be recognized; that we must cherish racial 
integrity and racial self-respect, as well as such 
mutual respect as will lead each to higher moral 
levels, to mutual trust, and mutual helpfulness. 
We believe that in this process certain values must 
be developed and maintained. 

‘“‘No family and no race rises higher than its 


womanhood. Hence, the inteliigence of women 
must be cultivated, and the purity and dignity of © 
womanhood must be protected by the mainte- 
nance ofasingle standard of morals for both races. 

“The right of childhood to health and safety, 
to the training of body and mind in right habits 
and the soul in right purposes, is unchallenged. 
The childhood of every race must be safeguarded, 
for ‘races move forward on the feet of little chil- 
dren’. 

‘‘As a foundation for social security for all races, 
the family ideal must be made possible by. econ- 
omic justice, by religious sanction, by legal safe- 
guards, and a single standard of morals. 

‘We believe that violence has no place where 
people lend their support in every possible way 
to the agencies constituted by the people for the 
apprehension, trial and punishment of offenders 
against society. We resent the assertion that 
criminality can be controlled by lawless outbreaks, 
and woman’s honor protected by savage acts of 
revenge. 

‘“‘We believe it our highest duty to pursue these 
methods toward harmonious racial adjustment. 

‘“‘We believe that bitterness, resentment and 
strife will yield to mutual trust only as we stead- 
fastly cultivate in both races these attitudes and 
this faith in our common humanity. 

‘To these ends we pledge ourselves.”’ 

Similar organizations of women have been ef- 
fected during the last year in Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
This enlistment of the women is generally re- 
garded as one of the most significant phases of 
the good will work that is being done throughout 
the South by the Commission on Inter-Racial 
Cooperation, which came into existence in 1919, 
and now has branches in every Southern State 
and in 800 counties. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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DECEMBER 16 LAST DAY FOR APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The letter following, from the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, is self-explana- 
tory: | 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


- As you have always been ready and willing to 


espouse the cause of everything that tends to 
enlighten or develop the citizens of this country, 
we are writing to ask if you will use the columns 
of your excellent journal to aid us in spreading the 
following information of vital importance to the 
colored ex-service men of the United States who 
have any disabilities incurred, aggravated or 
increased by service in the World War. 


By 

When Congress passed the ‘‘Sweet Bill,”’. mak- 
ing possible the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau and its 
work of rehabilitation through vocational train- 
ing, December 16, 1922, was named as a limiting 
date for the filing of applications for vocational 
training. The opportunity of filing a claim for 
vocational training will be gone after that time, 
unless there is within the Bureau a communica- 
tion of some description setting forth the claim, 
on or before the above mentioned date. 

In making this contribution through the divul- 
gence of this information you will help in solving 
the economic problems of our race at least fifty 
per cent., or, in other words, if this opportunity is 
lost to. our race, it will mean our falling behind 
many years in our effort to advance in the 
economic world. 
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We feel that we may depend upon you, and also 
that we express the sentiment of the 12,000,000 
Negroes of our country when we thank you kindly 
in advance for such efforts as you may lend our 
request. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Dr. J..R. A. CROSSLAND, 
Technical Assistant, Charge Colored Tratnees. 


TO HOLDERS OF WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


Washington, December, 1922.—War savings 
stamps of the series of 1918 become due and 
payable on January 1, 1923. The people who 
bought these stamps will receive their full face 
value upon redemption, and will find that the 
money they saved five years ago has earned every 
year about four per cent compounded interest. 
In order to afford holders of war savings stamps an 
opportunity to continue their investment in a safe 


Government security, the Treasury Department 
is offering an exchange of war savings stamps for 
Treasury savings certificates. The certificates 
are issued in denominations of $25, $100 and 
$1,000, maturity value, and sold for $20.50, $82 
and $820, respectively. Holders of war savings 
stamps can get them at these prices upon applica- 
tion through their own banks or their post offices. 
Exchanges will be made as of January 1, 1923, 
upon applications presented between November 
15, 1922, and January 15, 1923. Immediate pay- 
ment will be made in cash of any difference due 
the holder of war savings stamps if he takes the 
largest possible amount of Treasury savings cer- 
tificates on the exchange. 

The growing inclination of the people to save, 
and their desire to find a safe reinvestment for 
their money, leads Treasury officials to believe 
that a large part of the six hundred million dol- 
lars in war savings stamps soon to be come due 
will be exchanged for Treasury savings certificates. 
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AIMS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By the HONORABLE CHARLES EvANS HUGHES 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


[From the Classical Journal] 


Read at the General Meeting of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, Boston, July 4, 1922. 


It is idle for those who are distressed by some of 
the tendencies of our time to indulge the notion 
that there will be a diminution of popular control 
or increase of respect for mere -tradition or au- 
thority. The will of the people will be expressed, 
and slight hindrances will be interposed to the 
satisfaction of their desires. As the restraints we 
believe to be important to our security and prog- 
ress must be self-imposed, there is no reason why 
we should entertain the delusion that democracy 
will confer blessings except in so far as it repre- 
sents the rule of an intelligent and cultured people. 

We cannot fail to be gratified by the evidence 
on every hand of an increased demand for educa- 
tional opportunity, and it is most encouraging to 
observe the extraordinary efforts that are being 
made, especially in the field of higher education, 
to provide new facilities. Public funds are avail- 
able to an unprecedented extent, while the out- 
pourings of private benevolence have gone beyond 
anything that we have hitherto deemed to be 
possible. But it is also apparent that there is 
much confusion with respect to standards and 
aims, and that there will be little gain in consid- 


“be 


ering the mechanism of education until we have 
re-examined the more fundamental needs. 

It is not likely that there will be lack of oppor- 
tunity for vocational education—for the sort of 
training which will fit men and women to earn a 
living. The exigencies of our complex life are too 
apparent, and the rewards too obvious, to admit 
of neglect; and we shall have whatever vocational 
or technica! schools are required. But democracy 
cannot live on bread alone. It is not enough that 
one shall be able to earn a living, or a good living. 
This is the foundation, but not the structure. 
What is needed is to have life more abundantly. 


From the standpoint of the individual the 
exclusively materialistic view is inadmissible, for 
the individual life should be enriched with the 
ampler resources of a wider culture. What is 
most important, however, in view of our social 
and civic needs, is that the door of hope should be 
kept open by maintaining the opportunities and 
standards of general education—thus giving to 
those who start amid the direst necessities and 
with the most slender advantages, the chance to 
rise. This is of especial importance to our work- 
ing people, who are not to be viewed as mere 
economic units, but as our co-laborers in the great 
enterprise of human progress. The American 
ideal—and it must be maintained if we are to 
mitigate disappointment and unrest—is the ideal 
of equal educational opportunity, not merely for 
the purpose of enabling one to know how to earn 
a living, and to fit into an economic status more 
or less fixed, but of giving play to talent and aspir- 
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A FISK BACCALAUREATE PROCESSION 


ation and to development of mental and spiritual 
powers. 

It is impossible to provide a system of general 
education and ignore the need of discipline. The 
sentimentalists are just as dangerous as the ma- 
terialists. No one will dispute the importance of 
making study interesting, of recognizing the in- 
dividual bent or special gifts. But the primary 
lesson for the citizens of democracy is self-control, 
and this is achieved only through self-discipline. 
As I look back upon my own experience, I find 
that the best lessons of life were the hardest. Even 
along the line of special aptitude, it is the severe 
mental exercise, the overcoming of real obstacles, 
that counts. My mother’s insistence on the daily 
exercises in mental arithmetic has been worth 
more to me than all the delightful dallyings with 
intellectual pleasures I have ever had. Life is 
not a pastime, and democracy is not a ho iday 
excursion. It needs men trained to think, whose 
mental muscles are hard with toil, who know how 
to analyze and discriminate, who stand on the 
firm foundation of conviction which is made 
possible only by training in the processes of reason. 
The sentimentalists must not be allowed to ruin 
us by dissipating the energy that should be har- 
nessed for our varied needs. 

When we consider the true object of education, 
to give the training which will enable one to make 
the most—that is, the best—of oneself, we must 
realize that the foundation should be laid in a 
few studies of the highest value in self-discipline, 
and that there should be supplied every incentive 
to attain that mental and spiritual culture which 
connotes, not merely knowledge and skill, but 


character. This means self-denial, hard work, 
the inspiration of teachers with vision, and an 
appreciation of the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship in democracy. 

In the elementary schools, it means that sort 
of training which insists, at whatever cost, on the 
mastery by the student of the subject before him, 
on accuracy—the lack of which, I regret to say, 
is nOW conspicuous in students of all grades—the 
correct use of our language, and the acquisition 
of that modicum of information which everyone 
should possess. 

In the secondary schools (our high schools and 
academies) it means that we should stop scatter- 
ing. There is at present a bewildering and unsuc- 
cessful attempt at comprehensiveness. It fails 
of its purpose in giving neither adequate informa- 
tion nor discipline. It asks too much of the 
student, and too little. I believe that we need 
to have a few fundamental, substantial studies 
which are thoroughly mastered. I am one of 
those who believe in the classical and mathemat- 
ical training, and I do not think that we have 
found any satisfactory substitute for it. But 
the important point is the insistence upon con- 
centration and thoroughness. The function of 
the secondary school is not to teach everything, 
but really to teach something, to lay the basis for 
the subsequent, and more definitely specialized, 
intellectual endeavor. 

I think, also, that we have done too much to 
encourage intellectual vagrancy in college. Of 
course, there should be opportunity to select 
courses having in view definite scholastic aims, 
but we have gone so far that a “‘college education,”’ 
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A VIEW OF THE FISK BAND 


outside of technical schools, may mean little or 
nothing. It is a time for reconstruction and for 
the establishment of definite requirements by 
which there will be secured better mental discip- 
line, more accurate information, and appropriate 


attention to the things of deepest value which 


make for the enrichment of the whole life of the 
student. 

We have given too scant attention to the de- 
mands of training for citizenship. This implies 
adequate knowledge of our institutions, of their 
development and actual working. It means more 
than this in a world of new intimacies and complex- 
ities. It means adequate knowledge of other 
peoples, and for this purpose there is nothing 
to take the place of the humanities, of the study 
of literature and history. When I speak of the 


study of history, I do not mean a superficial re-. 


view, but the earnest endeavor to understand the 
life of peoples, their problems and aspirations. 
And at this time it is not simply or chiefly the 
history of a distant past that it is most important 
to know; it is recent history, with sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the past to understand the extra- 
ordinary happenings and developments which 
have taken place in our own time, so that through 
a just and clear discernment our young men and 
women may properly relate themselves to the 
duties and opportunities of their generation. 

We must not forget the many schools of expe- 
rience, in one or more of which every American 
must take his course, but what we have regarded 
as the American character, that which we delight 
to praise as the dominent American opinion be- 
cause of its clear, practical, and intelligent view 


of affairs, has resulted from the inter-action of the 
influences of the colleges and universities on the 
one hand and of these schools of experience on the 
other. We cannot afford to do without either. 
And the most pressing need of our day is attention 
to the organization of American education. 


A HEALTH CAUTION FOR TEACHERS 


The letter published below, which was sent to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, is not reprinted 
here, because the NEws is expert in the question 
discussed, but because there is a real note of 
warning sounded in Professor Bolton’s communi- 
cation, and one need not accept all that he says to 
recognize the wisdom contained in the caution 
suggested. The letter follows— 


SUDDEN DEATHS FOLLOW INDISCRIMINATE EXER- 
CISING 


Student of ‘‘Fatigue’’ Warns Against Rash Outdoor 
“Play”? by Men Worn Out by Work and Re- 


sponstbilities. 


To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 


Sir—The death of Mr. Grantham on the golf 
links recalls the death of my friend, Dr. Com- 
parette, curator of the United States Museum at 
the Mint, who died in the same manner at Cobbs 
Creek, July 3. Two other deaths have: taken 
place recently in like manner. Such deaths are 
being reported from other parts of the country. 
They point to a widespread misconception as to 
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the place of outdoor exercise, for all those deaths 
have been due, in part, to a heart difficulty of 
some sort. 

Dr. Comparette was overworking, and had been 
anxious about his condition for several years. He 
was recommended to take exercise on the links. 
The misconception in the situation lies in the 
thought that when one is overworked mentally 
and in official capacity he can benefit by adding 
play of any kind to his already too great burden. 


Play is work in all its essentials; it wastes tissues, ' 


exhausts nerve centers, and strains the heart in 
the same manner as any kind of work does. It 
undoubtedly has its advantages when done out 
of doors; but play fatigues and, when taken in 
addition to too much other work, it increases the 
effects of the other work and leads, as these cases 
show, to sudden death. 

The overworked man must give up enough of 
his work to allow him to remain within his limits 
for work. Every one has a maximum limit to 
his capacity for work. He must keep within that, 
otherwise he will suffer further exhaustion. Golf 
is not a heavy game, requiring great strains and 
strong powers of endurance, but it is plainly too 
heavy for men with hearts already weak and 
bodies exhausted from too much work. 

The popular distinction between mental or 
brain work and physical work is almost entirely 
unfounded. People overworked mentally or in 
brain gain nothing from taking additional work 


in the form of play. Golf brings men out of 
doors, where they breathe fresher air; it exercises 
members of the body that are inactive in the office 
or study which allows the blood properly to irri- 
gate their tissues; it accelerates the heart’s actions 
which, when not already overworked, are made 
the stronger by such increased pulse rate, and it 
turns the blood from the well-worn and perhaps 
wearied brain centers into other channels. Those 
are its superb advantages. It, however, calls for 
strenuous climbing over hills and rough places; 
and the heavy straining in driving the ball falls 
directly upon the heart, the rivalry forces the 
players into a swift pace to reach their balls, and 
these frequently, in view of the heat in summer, 
do irreparable damage. Furthermore, there are 
non-athletic types who cannot profit by physical 
exercise. Such persons can bear great burdens of 
the mental sort, but they do not need and cannot 
profit by exercise. 

The indiscriminate sending of people to the 
playground as an antidote for or corrective of 
bodily ills and overwork in office needs to be 
checked. Play is only work of a slightly different 
kind, and it does no good to take it on without a 
careful survey of one’s condition and a proper 
selection of a play suitable to that condition. 


THADDEUS L. BOLTON, 
Professor of Psychology, Temple University. 
Philadelphia, November 8, 1922. 
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TWO FISK GRADUATES IN BROADCAST 


A little while ago a Brooklyn friend of Misses 
Andrades Lindsay, Music ’19. and Eloise Uggams, 
Home Economics ’20, arranged for them to go to 
Newark, New Jersey, and give a program on 
Labor Day, September 4, of piano and song selec- 
tions, to be broadcasted by radio. The station, 
W. O. R., is in Bamberger’s store, and is said to 
be one of the largest in America. 


The program was as follows: 
Prano Group (Lindsay) 
Waltz in C Minor; Troubled in Mind; Bam- 
boula—Coleridge-Taylor. 
VocaL Group (Uggams) 
Spirituals—-Deep River, Steal Away to Jesus,: 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Burleigh. 
PIANO GROUP 
Magnolias; Juba Dance—Dett. 
VocAaL GROUP 
Beloved, It Is Morn; Come, Buy. 


It will be noticed that the program is almost 
entirely by colored authors. There were a num- 


ber of encores. The Newark station is in receipt 
of the letter following: 


203 So. Clinton Street, 
Fast scam Sept. 4, 1922. 
Station W. O. R.: 


We have often thought of expressing our appre- 
ciation to W. O. R. Today, after hearing Miss 
Uggams and Miss Lindsay, we cannot defer it 
any longer. 

We like W.O.R. First, it is now Al in broad- 
casting results; second, it has an announcer and 
perhaps manager whose sweet voice everyone likes, 
and who is evidently well qualified for this diffi- 
cult position; third, we like your choice of selec- 
tions.. You cannot please all, but you seem to 
realize that a large part of your thousands listen- 
ing are not skilled in musical knowledge, and that 


_ simple and non-technical music pleases them most. 


In all wireless receivers, high notes are often 
metallic, and words difficult to understand, unless 
very clearly spoken. | 

No artists to our knowledge have given such 
splendid results as Miss Uggams and Miss Lindsay 
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MISS ELOISE C. UGGAMS 


Of the Fisk Home Economics Dept., 
Certificate, 1920 


MISS ANDRADES S. LINDSAY, 


Graduate of Fisk’s Department 
of Music .1919 


this afternoon. Soft, mellow tones and clearly 
understood words expressed selections that were 
. beautiful in thought as well as tone. Perhaps 
unjustly, but nevertheless, one often thinks of the 
artist as showing first his skill. Miss Uggams to 
me doubly emphasizes her skill by submerging it 
in the spirit of her admirably chosen songs. 
Wishing you continued success in spreading 
happiness broadcast, I am sure would be the wish 
of many thousands of your listeners, many of them 
also your well-wishing customers. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) Mr. anp Mrs. O. E. Watson 


The letter following was sent to the two young 
ladies: 
Station “GcPs,” Port of New York. 
The Misses Uggams and Lindsay, 
Care of Radio W.O.R., L. Bamberger Co.: 
We want you to know that of the many musical 


treats to which we are part audience daily, that 
particular one in which Miss Uggams and Miss 
Lindsay featured has been unanimously voted the 
best. 

There just was not one jar in any rendering. 

Where did you get that voice, and where did 
you get that touch? 

We hope to see announcement of further ren- 
derings by you both. 

Good luck. 

A TrRIo OF ENGLISH RADIO’KS, 


Miss Dawson Marries 


The announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Blanche E. Dawson, 719, to Mr. 
Preston Roney, on November 22nd, at the home 
of the bride, Albany, Georgia. They are at home 
at 1143 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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JUBILEE AND FOUNDER’S DAY 


Jubilee and Founder’s Day was postponed this 
vear from October 6th to November 6th so that 
Dr. G. L. Cady, Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and Dr. Gilroy, Editor of the 
Congregationalist, might be present. Both of 


them were with the school, spending Sunday and 
Monday, the 5th and 6th, respectively, in seeing 
Fisk and taking part in its exercises. 


Dr. Cady preached the communion sermon at 


the eleven o’clock Sunday morning services, tak- 
ing as his text the following words from the seven- 
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teenth chapter of John, at the eighteenth verse: 
‘“‘As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have 
I also sent them into the world.’’ The morning 
prayer had been offered by Dr. Gilroy, a number 
of persons received into the University Church, 
and the setting was appropriate for the message 
of the hour. Dr. Cady said that God sent Jesus 
into the world because of pity for its condition, 
and that the Son might change it; but, he said 
that the Kingdom of God has not come yet. 

To him it seems that no other people have the 
wonderful opportunity and future of the colored 
people; but he warned the hearers that nothing 
save complete self-abnegation and consecration 
will make them realize the success and opportuni- 
ties before them. But, for consolation, he ad- 
vised that the coming of Christ into their hearts 
would accomplish the needful results. And then 
he concluded his sermon with the thought that 
‘‘We’ll never have a new world until we have a 
new human heart.”’ 

' Here the touching Jubilee Song—“‘It’s Me, It’s 
Me, O Lord, Standing in the Need of Prayer,” 
was sung, and then the communion services were 
read, and the communion administered by Dr. 
Cady, Chaplain Laubenstein assisting through 
the entire services of the morning. 

At eight o’clock Sunday night, in Fisk Memorial 
Chapel, Dr. Cady gave an illustrated lecture on 
the American Missionary Association and its 
work. He emphasized the moving story of the 
Amistad, and suggested that it should be held in 
veneration by the colored people, just as white 
people revere the Mayflower. After reviewing the 
work and its connection with the founding of such 
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THE MOZART SOCIETY, FISK UNIVERSITY 
Studies and Renders Choruses from the Great Masters and Serves as the Church Choir. 
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schools as Hampton Institute and Tuskegee, as 
well as the schools which are now under its con- 
trol, Dr. Cady concluded by affirming that the 
American Missionary Association is the greatest 
Christian Association in America, because it is 
an exponent of pity. 

Introduced at morning chapel, on Monday, by 
President McKenzie, Dr. Cady said he preferred 
speaking as one interested in the spiritual welfare 
of the students, rather than as a trustee of the 
University. He said that Fisk is in good hands 
so long as it is in the hands of, Dr. McKenzie, sup- 
ported by the faculty “in splendid and loyal 
fashion.”” He laid major emphasis on the 
thought from the late Dr. Gunsaulus that “A 
man is just as big as the load he pulls,” and he 
cited a number of men who had carried great 
loads and become great in carrying them. Dr. 
Cady is never dull, and his talks at Fisk on this 
trip were no exception. He was heard with great 
interest by all who were present at meetings in 
which he talked. 

Jubilee Day. 

The Jubilee and Founder’s Day exercises were 
held on Monday afternoon, October 6th, at four 
o’clock, in Fisk Memorial Chapel. They were 
begun by an anthem, ‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusa- 
lem’’—by the Mozart Society, after which the 
invocation was offered by Chaplain Laubenstein, 
who conducted the devotional services usual to 
such an exercise. The prayer was by Dr. Cady, 
following which was another anthem, ‘‘Hymn of 
Faith.” 

Dr. McKenzie, presiding, here gave a short 
sketch of the Original Jubilee Singers, their going 
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out to save the University from closing its doors, 
and the great services they rendered through their 
songs. He called attention to a unique feature 
of the day’s observance which consisted in the 
singing of a song, the tune to which was written 
on Fisk’s campus—‘‘God Send Us Men!” He 
asked Dr. Cady to introduce the speaker. 

In his introduction, Dr. Cady indicated that he 
had been connected with Fisk ever since he was a 
child, his mother having told him that she was a 
cousin of Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk. He:said that Dr. 
Gilroy is a Canadian, and has been in the United 
States but a short time, but that he is a good 
friend, man, and Christian. 


Dr. Gilroy’s Address. 


Dr. Gilroy said, in beginning his address, that 


he learned at his mother’s breast to love the poor, 
the weak, the needy, lowly and the downtrodden. 
He first heard of Fisk through the Original Ju- 
bilee Singers, even before he heard of Harvard, 
Yale, Oxford or Cambridge. Inrunning comment 
he mentioned the story of the Robert Gould Shaw 
monument in Boston; the proof of manhood al- 
ready given to the nation by colored men; his 
pleasure in meeting and knowing colored people 
who bear the marks of manhood; and his pain at 
observing the contrast between the degradation 
and the heights attained by Negroes. But he 
held that the race problemisno realchasm. The 
bringing to bear of the principles of Jesus Christ 
in the lives of men is the real problem. 

He held that simple, unbiased honesty and 
practical and real sacrifice will be part remedies 
for the race problem. He cautioned the audience 


against imitating the worst in the white race, and 
said that only those of the white race whose 
spirits were akin to the ones being honored by the 
University were worth imitating. As imperatives 
he urged that they help abolish the color line, 
beware of all false things of life, be heroes—self- 
less men, and Christians in their hearts. 

By request, the school sang “‘Lord, I Want to 
Be a Christian in My Heart.” Here Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie made appreciative remarks relative to the 
address, the song—‘‘God Send Us Men” was sung, 
and the benediction said, closing the exercises. 
Dr. Gilroy’s address was very thoughtfully re- 
ceived by all who heard it. 


Dr. Moorland at Fisk 


It was a great pleasure to have Dr. J. E. Moor- 
land, International Y. M. C. A. Secretary, present 
at Chapel exercises on the 27th of October, and 
to have him speak to the school. He spoke 
feelingly of his acquaintance with many of the 
older teachers and students of Fisk, and of his 
affection for the late Dr. Moore. The unity of 
the human race was the thought which he pressed 
home with earnestness. He told the students that 
four challenges were given them—the challenge 
of health, of intellectual growth, religion and 
faith. Few who heard him will forget his conclu- 
sion, intended to increase race pride, and whose 
burden was “‘Bring Up the Africans.”’ Dr. Moor- 
land preached the eleven o’clock sermon for the 
University, on the Sunday following, in Fisk 
Memorial Chapel. 
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HASKIN-SAWYER MAIN BUILDING 
To be Built by the M. E. Church,'South, for the Bethlehem House in Nashville. 
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THE GYMNASIUM AT THE BETHLEHEM HOUSE CENTER 
Already erected for Colored People in Nashville. 


FISK VARSITY CLOSES GLORIOUS FOOT- 
BALL SEASON 


The football season for the year 1922 got under 
way on Saturday, October 21, with the Tennessee 
State Normal team meeting and defeating the 
varsity by the score of 7-6. The winning points 
came in the last twenty seconds of play; a kick 
was blocked and recovered behind our own goal 
by a State Normal player, and then the Normal 
made the extra point after touchdown. 

Incidentally, 7-6 was the same score by which 
the Atlanta University team beat Fisk on the 
following Saturday. Fisk went into this game 
severely handicapped, and with five of its six 
letter-men injured in some way. Atlanta Uni- 
versity presented one of the finest coached teams 
ever seen on the local gridiron. 

On the 4th of November, with a practically 
reconstructed team, the Gold and Blue went to 
Alabama to meet the Talladega aggregation, last 
year’s Southern champions. After an hour of 
brilliant passing, sprinting, and dazzling playing 
by Captain Tubby Johnson, and the all-around 
team work of the varsity, Fisk emerged victors, 
12-0. 

Armistice Day at home with Tuskegee Insti- 


tute was a repetition of the previous Saturday, 
Capt. Johnson completely baffling the Tuskegee 
defense. Meharry spectators named the day 
“Tubby Day.” The final score was: Fisk 44, 
Tuskegee 0. And at Knoxville, November 18, 
on a mud-soaked field where regulation football 
was almost impossible, our boys came through 
victors, 12-7. 


With the day as perfect as nature could pos- 
sibly make it, Thanksgiving Day brought our 
annual clash with the Morehouse College eleven. 
Fisk trounced its ancient atheltic enemy by the 
score of 2019. At the end of the first half the 
score stood 13 0 in favor of Morehouse. During 
the recess between the halves the coach injected 
more of the famous old Fisk spirit, determination, 
and grit, and the great team representing the 
Gold and Blue came from behind and deafeated 
Morehouse for the first time since the year 1919. 
It was the kind of game that one sees once in a 
lifetime. Our forward pass attack, famous of 
Fisk, took Atlanta gridiron followers off their feet. 


The varsity this year was coached by the Fisk 
Librarian, Fred Steiner, University of lowa. The 
student manager was John G. Lewis, class of ’23. 


LEON HARDEWAY, ’24. 
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Signs of a Better Day Hee 


(Continued from page 17.) 


ine : 
ISN’T NASHVILLE THE BEST CITY IN THE 
SOUTH? 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE METHODISTS 
AND BAPTISTS IN. NASHVILLE, ANYHOW? 


[Frankly, honestly, as a citizen of Nashville, Tennessee, and 
not as Editor of the News, the writer is simply proud of the 
fine spirit which shines out in the thing which the Methodists 
of the South are doing for colored people at large, and for those 
who live in Nashville in particular. The Haskin-Sawyer 
Building and its gymnasium, described so fully by the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on November 27, is one of the tangible things 
for colored people which is not “talk.”” And we owe it to our- 
selves to say ‘“Thank you”’ to the great church responsible for 
the gift. While we are writing, it will not damage anybody if 
we say that we like Nashville. Itis not a perfect city from the 
standpoint of the colored people; but it’s a pretty good city in 
which to live, and often we feel like saying that we think it is 
the best city in the South. It must not be forgotten that the 
great white Baptist. Church, South, has shown its interest by 
its large contributions to religious interests of all the colored 
people, interests centering in Nashville.—T HE EpiTor.]| 


The article appearing in the Tennessean is as 
follows: 


The lives of two Nashville women, of different 
races, but consumed by the same desire, the uplift 
of the Negro race, will be honored in theerection 
of the Haskin-Sawyer house, contracts for which 
have already been let, and the dedication of the 
big new gymnasium which will be formally opened 
with impressive ceremonies the night of Novem- 
ber 29, it is announced by Miss Martha Nutt, 
supervisor of the Bethlehem Center, under which 
name are designated many activities for Nash- 
ville’s Negro population, supported by the women’s 
department of the Board of Missions, M. E. 
Church, South. 

Sallie Sawyer, who is credited with pioneering 
the work for Negro betterment in Nashville, was 
born in Nashville, in 1853, and throughout her 
life counted among her friends and patrons many 
of Nashville’s most prominent citizens. She was 
“Mother Sawyer” to a wide circle of friends, both 
white and black. Miss Estelle Haskin, head of 
the literature department of the woman’s depart- 
ment of Southern Methodist missions, who shares 
these honors with Sallie, tells of her first acquain- 
tance with ‘‘Mother Sawyer.” “It was in 1910 
that Mrs. Sallie Hill Sawyer first came to my 
office door, in the Missionary Training School on 
Park Place, where I was at that time teaching. 
She came to ask for help for her people. She 
wanted first of all a sewing school in Capers 
Chapel for the children of that neighborhood. 
We responded gladly to her appeal; but with no 
fuel, no sewing material, and very little help, the 
way to the establishment of community work for 
the colored people was discouraging. After a 


pa 


short trial, we saw that the fulfilment of her 
desire was at that time impossible. 


Work Is LAUNCHED 


‘For six years, again and again she renewed 
the appeal, with the same result, that came not 
through lack of interest, but lack of a house and 
lack of equipment. She, however, continued to 
pray and do what she could for her people, and 


then it happened that one bright morning when 


she was least expecting it, two of us walked 
through the streets of an adjoining colored neigh- 
borhood, and with great resolves of heart, said 
we would do something. Accordingly, we se- 
cured the use of the basement of the Presbyterian 
church on the corner of Eighth and Gay. For that 
year we. worked together in the kindergarten, 
sewing school, story hour and mothers’ meeting. 
The following year, through the Tennessee An- 
nual Conference of the M. E. Church, South, we 
secured $1,000 and a house on the corner of Tenth 
and Cedar was rented, which we called the Beth- 
lehem House, and installed Sallie Hill Sawyer as 
housemother, which position she held until the 
time of her death in March, 1918.”’ 


This work pioneered for Nashville’s colored pop- 
ulation by Miss Haskin and Sallie Sawyer, and 
maintained by the Southern Methodist women 
through their missionary work, has long since 
outgrown its early quarters; today the Southern 
Methodist Church is spending $50,000 for the 
two new buildings in Nashville, in addition to 
yearly maintenance of the plant. 


GYMNASIUM IS MODERN 


The new gymnasium, which will hold open 
house on the 29th, is an ornament to that section 
of the city. It is a large stucco building, 57 by 
97 feet. The court is 42 by 72 feet, and around 
it seats are built stadium-style to accommodate 
500, which capacity can be largely increased when 
the court is filled with chairs, when it is desirable 
to use the building as an auditorium. Dr. Emmett 
D. Angell, the “play man’’ who will be in Nash- 
ville in the interest of Play Week, has consented to 
devote considerable time to the Bethlehem Center 
gymnasium during his stay here. 

Dr. F. W. Stephens, a graduate of Fisk Univer- 
sity,* and an outstanding man of his race, will 
give his services free in organizing and conducting 
all of the boys’ work. A physical director will be 
placed in charge of the gymnasium, which is com- 
pletely equipped with standard furnishings, and 
is modern and up-to-date in every way. 

The building to be known as the Haskin-Saw- 


*Fisk University would like to claim Dr. Stephens, but he 
is a graduate of Meharry Medical College instead of Fisk. 


ee 
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yer, will be opened in the early spring. The con- 
tract calls for a three-story modern settlement, 
with all the features of a special service center, 
including kindergarten, nurseries, clinics, work 
rooms and shops, and in addition a complete radio 
establishment. This feature is in response to a 
wide interest in radio by the young colored citi- 
zens. Eugene Price, a colored youth who is a 
prodigy, it is said, has already built for himself a 
complete equipment, through which he has 
picked up messages as far distant as Newark, 
N. J. 

The carpenter shop will be an important feature 
of the building, and by way of beginning, the Gray 
& Dudley Hardware Co. has donated $500 worth 
of tools. A community kitchen and dining room 
will be provided. A modern playground, on a lot 
facing Fifteenth street, properly supervised and 
equipped, will be opened in the spring. The new 
building will also provide laboratory quarters for 
the social science department of Fisk University, 
with which institution the Bethlehem Center is 
affliated. Miss Anna Compton, head of the do- 
mestic science department of Nashville city 
colored schools, will be connected with the insti- 
tution, to take the problem of the colored girls 
of Nashville. 

The board of control directing this work is 
composed of twelve members, four from the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Council of the M. E. Church, 
South, four from Fisk University, and four at 
large. They are as follows—from the Council: 
Mrs. J. W. Perry, Miss Estelle Haskin, Mrs. J. 
W. Downs, Nashville, Mrs. Luke Johnson, At- 
lanta; from Fisk University: Profs. C. A. Hodges, 
A. F. Shaw, T. M. Brumfield, Paul Mowbray; 
members at large: Mrs. A. B. Smith, president 
Tennessee Conference Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety; Mrs. J. D. Chavis, Walden University; 
Dr. George Stoves, pastor of West End Meth- 
odist Church, and Dr. S. L. McDowell, pastor of 
First Baptist Colored Church. 


LEADERS IN WORK 

Prior to Miss Nutt, Miss Emily Olmstead and 
Miss Rosa Breeden did valuable work in connec- 
tion with Bethlehem House interests. Miss Nutt 
came to Nashville from Texas, where she held the 
chair of Bible in the State College at Denton. She 
has also served as missionary to Mexico and in 
charge of Italian missionary work in New Orleans. 
Miss Nutt says that she is receiving every encour- 
agement in, her work from leaders of both the 
white and colored races. According to Miss Nutt, 
the Bethlehem Centers, which are maintained by 
Southern Methodists in various points in their 
territory, as a part of their missionary program, 
seek not only the betterment of living conditions 
among the Negroes and a better understanding 
between the two races, but to develop a race pride 
and race leadership which will guarantee a safe 
citizenship. 
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JOHN F. SLATER FUND—156 COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS—FOR 
NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Beginning with the session 1911-12, at the re- 
quest of four county superintendents, the Slater 
Fund aided in establishing county training schools 
in these four counties. The plan has met with 
general approval. 

From the first, the proposition of the Slater 
Board has been to appropriate $500 a year for 
‘salaries of teachers on the following conditions: 

1. The school property shall belong to the 
State, county, or district, and the school shall be 
a part of the public school system. 

2. There shall be an appropriation for salaries 
of not less than $750 from public funds raised by 
State, county, or district taxation. 

3. The length of the term shall be at least eight 
months. | : 

4. The teaching shall extend through the eighth 
year, with the intention of adding at least two 
years as soon as it shall be possible to make such 
extension, 


The following facts are interesting: 
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1912 4 20 77 $3,344 $ 2,000 $ 836 

1913 4 % Wee 4ee 2900 118 

1914 8 41 184 10,696 4,000 1,337 

1915 17 85 267 17,986 8,091 1,058 

1916 27 135 404 37,395 13,500 1,385 $ 5,488 

1917 42 252 630 55,020 18,660 1,310 8,618 

1918 52 308 948 78,533 25,840 1,510 11,656 

1919 70 402 1,130 131,158 39,037 1,874 18,477 

1920 107 624 1,649 239,252 52,804 2,236 36,733 

1921 142 848 2,247 340,821 61,500 2,400 75,271 

1922 156 964 3,782 401,949* 59,750 2,577 $62,000 


*Total amount, session 1921-22, for all purposes from Public 
Tax Funds, $657,911. 

{The General Education Board is also contributing to sal- 
aries in diminishing amounts for a period of five years, begin- 
ning with session 1920-1921. The amount for 1921-22 was 
$62,053. 


JEANES FUND WORK FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS 


QThe Jeanes Fund, for the improvement of 
Negro rural schools, cooperated during the session 
ending June 30, 1922, with public school superin- 
tendents in 273 counties* in 13 states. 


..The 275 supervising teachers**, paid partly by 
the counties and partly through the Jeanes Fund, 
visited regularly in these counties 7,850 country 
schools, making in all 33,921 visits, and raising 
for the purpose of school improvement $428,- 
528.39. The total amount of salary paid to the 
supervising teachers was $207,287.75, of which 
the sum of $114,521.51 was paid by the public 
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“ee 
school authorities and $92;766.24 through the 
Jeanes Fund. 

The business of these traveling teachers, work- 
ing under the direction of the county superin- 
tendents, is to help and encourage the rural 
teachers, to introduce into the small country 
schools simple home industries, to-give talks and 


lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, etc., to promote 
the improvement of schoolhouses and_ school 
grounds; and to organize clubs for the betterment 
of the school and neighborhood. 

*The work in four of these counties was taken over by the 
State. 

**Three of the teachers died in service during the session. 
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The President's Report 


Education for Service 


( 


The Board of Trustees of Fisk University. 

Permit me to submit the following report of 
the situation and work of Fisk University for 
the year closing June 30, 1922, representing 
the seventh year of my service as your repre- 
sentative and executive on the Fisk campus. 
Financial Situation. 

It has been my custom to give priority in 
these reports to financial considerations. This 
year I wish with three brief observations at 
this point to defer further details toa later 
portion of the report. 


No Deficit for the Year. 

By reason of a special gift of $12,500 from 
the Carnegie Corporation at the close of the 
year we were enabled to report a slight sur- 
plus for the year. 

No Loss on Business Accounts. 

By rigid insistences and strenuous efforts 
we were able for the first time since pre-war 
days to finish the year without losses on our 
dining room, our dormitories, our dairy, and 
our laundry—this in spite of the fact that we 
charge only $17 per month for room and board 
and laundry. 

Necessity of Effort to Avoid Deficit This Year 

As usual at the mid-year we are facing a 
possible deficit of $20,000. New income to that 
amount must be found before June 30, 1923. 


A Greater Task Than Finance. 


Critical and almost desperate as is the task 
of financial existence for such an institution 
as ours, your interests as Trustees are much 
larger than your responsibilities as guaran- 
tors for the payment of necessary running ex- 
penses. You are Trustees of the American 
public for a great spiritual, investment. An 
enormous, though intangible property of in- 
terest, concern, and responsibilitv—of things 


achieved and of things which must be achieved 
—this is what you want discussed in a report 
of a vear’s endeavors. Acres of beauty, mines 
of power, have been discovered and partially 
surveyed in the nearly three score vears of 
Fisk history. Sacrificial hand labor has demon- 
strated resources which do much more than 
warrant, they imperatively demand, all the re- 
sources of modern large scale productivity. 
The world is in critical need of what Fisk ideals 
and Fisk students can supply if supplemented 
by the financial aid and moral power which 
can be provided by the world through the 
Trustees to the University. 


A New Era. 


There is a certain sense in which it may be 
said that the vision and the ideals of the 
founders of Fisk have blurred or obscured the 
work which has been done, and even now make 
difficult the presentation of the work and the 
needs of today. It is the glory of the Founders 
that they foresaw the goal which is even yet 
ahead, that they made potentialities the basis 
of their work, that they made the future the 
foundation of their reasoning. To christen a 
primary school a University would today be 
a piece of rank folly. For them it was gen- 
uine but prophetie statesmanship. It was ten 
vears before they ventured to give their first 
college degree. It was four times ten years 
before they counted a hundred college students 
in a single session. It will be nearly three 
score years from the beginning before the en- 
rollment in the usual school year of nine 
months will reach four bundred. Up to the 
present time onlv one college on our campus 
(the College of Liberal Arts) marks the pro- 
eress toward that now nearby time when a 
eroup of colleges within its organization will 
vive Fisk the more formal rank of a Univer- 


sity. 
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It is probably true that throughout all these 
vears Fisk has come nearer to the realization 
of its splendid prophetic name than any other 
Negro school south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


The Confusions of Prophecy. 

_Iiiterest in Negro education and aspiration 
for the realization of as yet distant goals have 
tended to blur all distinctions as to qualities 
and sizes of all our Negro schools. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of donors to those 
schools think they are giving directly to col- 
lege education, when in some cases only the 
slightest fraction if indeed any of their money 
gets beyond the high school, or sometimes be- 
yond the elementary school. Not even the best 
known of all the distinctions among Negro 
schools, that between the industrial and the 
literary or “higher” types of education, seems 
to be anything like generally clear in the public 
mind. But for our purposes it is well for us 
to remember that the supporting public has 
quite largely conceived of Fisk in terms of our 
ideals, as though we had long since attained. 
Our progress up the decades has been fairly 
steady and we believe highly admirable, but 
we had a long way to go. Scarcely even to- 
day have we reached the point where we look 
over into the promised land. 


Pessimism of the World at Large. 


If our interested friends and supporters have 
neglected to distinguish between the different 
schools and types of schools and have failed 
to distinguish in the past between Fisk’s at- 
tainment and Fisk’s goal, so the indifferent 
world at large has ealmly classed all the Negro 
schools more or less together and quietly as- 
sumed that the goal of genuine college stan- 
dards is something no Negro college has at- 
tained or is likely ever to attain. We are all 
put down in print as colleges in name, but 
merely high schools in fact. 


What is the New Situation? 


The situation of today is of necessity the 
outcome of a long process of development and 
improvement in the schools and of a long pro- 
cess of change in the views and attitudes of 
the public. A strong belief in industrial edu- 
cation was at one time a great step forward. 
For a time it was also a partial barrier to a 
belief in other and more extended types of 
education. But today there is a rapidly grow- 
ing belief in the necessity of college training for 
Negroes—not only in the North but in the 
South. Whether that training can give an 
ability equal to the ability produced through 
the white colleges remains unproved so far 
as even the interested and newly convinced 
public is concerned. This points to a major 
obligation of Fisk. Fisk is called by its own 


history and unsurrendered leadership, called 
by Providence itself, to demonstrate that a 
Negro college can be and is a standard college. 
The door locked and barred to Craveth and 
Spence is open. The world is ready to receive 
the evidence. Will the resources essential to 
a full demonstration be placed within our 
reach ? 

Fisk Has Come to the Turning Point. 

Accumulated changes of a given type some- 
times become equivalent to a change in type 
itself. Fisk has traveled onward and upward 
“inch by inch,” until a new country is just open- 
ing before our eyes. Many years ago the col- 
lege set for itself the best formal standards 
for entrance and graduation. Since those days, 
the content of those standards has become much 
more full and significant. With a larger and 
more expert staff, it has become more and more 
possible to hold the students to the realities 
and orderly procedure of our technical re- 
quirements, as well as to perceive the mean- 
ing of the credentials which bring the students 
into our port. 

We are glad to note the steady increase of 
opportunity for elementary and even for secon- 
dary education all over the South. We believe 
there is a steady improvement in the quality 
of this education. Nevertheless the situation 
as a whole is one which necessarily involves a 
ereat lack of thoroughness. And this creates 
an especially difficult problem for the Negro 
institution that would do genuine college work. 
The Negro college must make up for the de- 
ficiencies in the preparatory training, or it 
can not send out a college product. 

This is the specific problem of Fisk. Fisk 
has traveled the hard road to the point where 
substantially all the formal requirements of 
a Standard and high grade small college are 
met. It must put its “methods, its work, and 
its products right up against the tests of an 
impartial, if not cold and unsympathetic world, 
and prove by passing those tests that work and 
method and graduate from now on can meet 
them and come off victor. 


The Struggle for Thoroughness. 


To be truly thorough and therefore truly 
helpful to our student, we must first classify 
him where he belongs, and second, we must 
teach with such skill, and grade with such ac- 
curacy, that he shall continuously have a 
mastership of the subjects he is covering. 

We have to accept the credentials of the 
schools from which the students come, but for 


years we have felt obliged to require that .all. 


newcomers shall stand an examination in thre 

subjects; arithmetic, algebra, and English 
grammar and compositon. Those who fail] in 
these subjects have been required to enter spe- 
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cial but brief classes to make them up. The re- 
sults of these examinations and these partial 
reviews have been so universally and almost so 
unanimously depressing, we have reached the 
conclusion that hereafter we must place stu- 
dents in full time review classes in arithmetic 
and in English for a quarter, thus contributing 
to them what generalized experience shows 
they all sadly need. Special tests in accuracy 
and speed in the four arithmetical processes, 
and other special tests in ability to read with 
normal speed, show that the mental facilities 
(not faculties) have not been previously de- 
veloped as they could be. By special efforts 
and scientific methods we aim to give our stu- 
dents as they enter upon college work the 
basic and fundamental powers which are pre- 
requisite to college quality and college quan- 
tity of work. 

The same thoroughness we hope to continue 
in and with our students as they go with us up 
the successive steps to the heights of accept- 
able and accepted college training. We be- 
lieve we can give our students a, rank as col- 
legians which the world will not gainsay. We 
believe they will then demonstrate by service 
just what genuine college training can do. We 
believe our students will recognize the value 
of the requirements which they have to meet 
at Fisk and will rejoice as the strong man 
when he has run and won the race. 


The Teacher Must Be Precise. 


By tabulation and comparison of their grad- 
ings made available to all the teachers every 
twelve weeks, our gradings have made marked, 
perhaps remarkable strides toward standard- 
ized measurements. During the fall quarter 
of the present year, so far as all of our larger 
classes having ten or more students in each 
are concerned, only one class in six reported 
appreciably more than five per cent having 
erades of 90 or more, and in the same classes 
only one in six reported less than forty per 
cent of grades below 80, which is in close ap- 
proximation to the standard, which suggests 
that half of each class normally will receive 
above 80 and half below 80. In the smaller 
classes, however, quite naturallv a larger per- 
centage of students receive higher grades. 

This fall we made our first attempt to tabu- 
late the quantity and varietv of methods em- 
ploved by the teachers in their class work. We 
hope that this plan will stimulate to new stan- 
dardization of a dynamic order in all our work. 


Our Sifting of Students. 


Sifting and reclassifying our students, as we 
do everv six weeks, aids in the establishment 
of standards of thorough work. For vears I 
have prophesied that probably we should have 
a recession in attendance, due to this cause, but 


every year showed an increase in college regis- 


tration, until last year. Dismissals and re- 
classifications will partly explain even that 
recession. Perhaps hard times and cessation 
of Y.M.C.A. subsidies will also partially ex- 
plain it. This year’s total is of course not yet 
completely determined. It is possible that it 
will fall a trifle below last year. The more 
the figures are examined, however, the clearer 
it becomes that reclassification has been a 
powerful factor in the situation. With our 
present standards of work, a student classified 
beyond his training is almost certain both to 
become discouraged and to fail. Our sopho- 
more class this year is only half as large as 
our freshman class of last year. Failures this 
vear, however, have been perceptibly fewer than 
in previous years. I anticipate that, as com- 
pared with last vear’s experience, from 20 to 
40 fewer freshmen wil] fail to become sopho- 
mores next year, and that our college regis- 
tration next year for nine months (not count- 
ing the summer quarter) will be very nearly 
if not quite three hundred. This will not be 
because we have abandoned our standards, but 
because we have finally got them into more 
complete operation, and have placed the stu- 
dents more nearly where they can be efficient. 
Properly classified, they will be both happy and 
successful. | 


Our Curriculum. 


Doubtless our curriculum could be improved 
upon, but you will pardon anyone doubting 
whether many colleges with less than 500 stu- 
dents offer as wide and rich an opportunity 
for specialization combined with as valuable 
and balanced a list of required studies. More 
than half the collegian’s time is taken up with 
required courses in English, languages, physi- 
cal and social sciences, physiology, psychology, 
economics, and Bible. He spends the equiva- 
lent of a year on his major, making his choice 
out of seventeen fields. After he has selected 
his major, he has only a limited number of free 
electives. Until we have a considerably in- 
ereased registration, we shall not be able to 
add many. if any, new majors, or even new 
courses. We have laid out a program. Our 
next business is to prove the wisdom of our ef- 
forts by the way we demonstrate the value of 
that program. 


Our Standing. 

Of course, the object of all our efforts is so 
to equip our students that they shall be re- 
cognized by the world as all that they claim 
to be. The Carnegie Foundation has made 
Fisk an Associate of the Foundation in recogni- 
tion of the quality of work we do. Chicago 
University receives our graduates upon the 
same basis as the graduates of all colleges. 
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Our graduates are received into the profession- 


al schools of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, and many other of the greater in- 


stitutions. I believe no Negro college has a 
better standing than hag Fisk. But we want 
more than the privilege of entering the lists of 
those who shall sink or swim in the graduate 
schools of the great universities. We want 
recognition for general success on a high plane 
for all our graduates who aspire to still higher 
training. This can come to us on two condi- 
tions: first that we falter not in the courage 
necessary to maintain the standards we have 
attained, and second that the world shall pro- 
vide us resources adequate to our program and 
equal to those found essential for like purposes 
in standard white schools. We are willing to 
be poor, to limit ourselves in the foibles and 
non-essentials of college life, but for the sake of 
the race, the nation, and the world, we beg the 
essentials of equal opportunity for the realiza- 
tion of the abilities implanted by the Creator 
in our Negro youth. 


Fisk Has Paid the Costs of Attainment. 


It is no light thing to put upon successive 
groups of students, standards which they for 
the moment do not understand, to retain and 
develop a Faculty of increasingly uniform 
standards of work and grading, to build a cur- 
riculum both balanced and rich, and to secure 
a standing as high and fine as Fisk now enjoys 
with many boards and organizations interested 
in education, and with many educational au- 
thorities of the country. But whatever the cost 
in courage and effort may have been, these 
results have been attained. That is why we 
are justified in claiming that we have come 
upon a new era, that is why we may speak of a 
turning point in Fisk history, and that is why 
we are compelled to seek the greater resources 
of the greater time. 


Full Recognition Essential. 


Encouraging as all these things are, they are 
relatively useless unless it shall be widely and 
generally accepted, especially by the great uni- 
versities, that Fisk actually does succeed in 
doing work that is of an absolutely genuine 
college grade. We must therefore find the way 
to carry the facts as to our present work to the 
world, or bring the world to our doors to see 
for itself. It is worth every sacrifice to achieve 
on the campus the utmost that present _re- 
sources will permit. It is worth every sacri- 


fice to secure an appraisal by competent out- 
side authorities of the quality of our work. 
And then, if we stand the test, it is impera- 
tive that the world provide us the resources for 
the vastly larger work that can be done by a 
Negro college that is both validated and en- 
dowed. 


The Ultimate Object. 


Manifestly even an unchallenged reputation 
as the leading institution of its group, or un- 
reserved acceptance into the world of standard 


‘colleges, would not be a proper expression of 


the ultimate aim of any institution. Neither 
would the achievement of the finest intellectual 
command of the tools of thought constitute a 
goal of any considerable moment to the world. 
Intellectual power and its recognition in a 
worthy reputation are, however, important ele- 
ments which contribute to, although they are 
not the sum of the things which make up the 
purpose of a worthy school, 

Reputation is valuable as fruitage is valu- 
able, lest the tree be cut down and be cast in 
the fire. 

In the attainment of a goal two things are 
essential, power and direction. The purpose 
of a true education is to give increased power 
under the guidance of a right spirit leading 
to the maximum service of the world. 


Education for Service. 


The final object of education is_ service. 
Service, however, is as variously defined as 
most common words, or perhaps it is not so 
much variously defined as it is really various- 
ly understood. Seemingly, the world finds 
service in the doing of concrete things or in 
the making of concrete things. Service to be 
understood as such is frequently almost the 
equivalent of results of industrial effort. In 
this sense the industrial school which turns 
out carpenters, or plumbers, or farmers, is 
the school that renders great service to the 
world. The only difficulty with this concept 
is that it is narrow. It is correct in assuming 
that industrial practices are of service in the 
world; it is inadequate in that it excludes 
many things no less valuable and no less truly 
serviceable. 


Occupations of Fisk Graduates. 


If we examine the record of the more than a 
thousand graduates of Fisk University, do we 
find that they have been educated to useless- 
ness? Such an examination of the Alumni 
Register published in April, 1920, shows that 
only three persons out of 1048 are known to be 
unemploved. Even if we should add all of the 
»8 persons whose occupations are unknown, 
we still would have less than six per cent of 
unemployed persons out of the total number 
sent out over a period of almost fifty years. 
It is significant that out of the total number 
of men and women during that period, 393, or 
nearly 38 per cent are still actually in the 
classroom serving as teachers; 9 per cent are 
physicians, dentists, and pharmacists; 3 per 
cent are ministers; 3 per cent are engaged in 
social service; 2 per cent are lawyers; 3 per 
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cent are engaged in business; 4 1-2 per cent 
are students in graduate schools; 23 per cent 
of the total group are officially to be described 
as home makers. This slight statement is suf- 
ficient to justify the claim that Fisk education 
leads to world service. To be self-supporting 
is in itself a contribution to the world. In so 
far as self support and any voluntary effort 


result in increasing the health and happiness . 


and productively of others, we have addition- 
al reasons for claiming that a_ service of 
genuine character is contributed to the world. 
Surely at least half of our graduates come into 
this classification of larger usefulness. 


World Service. 


In the last analysis, world service is con- 
tingent not only upon a sacrificial disposition, 
but also upon maximum efficiency in the per- 
formance of any function in life. It is possible 
for an institution (and is a realized actual fact 
for Fisk University) to contribute to the world 
not only efficiency in our efforts for our stu- 
dents, but also in that stimulation toward 
higher things which it produces in uncounted 
other schools. This result is effected not only 
directly through the institution itself, but also 
perhaps more largely through the stimulating 
power of the efficient teachers scattered over 
the country and hailing from our institution. 
Herein lies the key to a still greater service 
which Fisk would like to render. Every new 
efficiency, every new achievement in teaching 
and in inspiration which Fisk can demonstrate 
before the world and through her students con- 
stitutes an added service to the world. 


Service Through Released Ability. 


In this connection permit me to make two 
points: First, that upon the basis of concrete 
activities Fisk has as clear right to claim a 
record of world service, as any school can 
claim. Second, it should be made clear that 
the power for service created by a_ school 
Should not be and cannot be measured by the 
subjects named in its curriculum. The object 
of the school is to give intellectual power, 
whether that power later on be harnessed to 
the plow or to the scalpel or to the pen. What 
we need to do is to release and realize all the 
inherent capacities within the several individ- 
ual students. When the student has builded 
his potentialities into realities, he will find a 
place which the world will readily offer him. 
Many men achieve large things in fields which 
they have not thought of entering until after 
leaving college. The content of the collegiate 
course cannot be found in the pages of the 
catalog; it is measured by the intensity of ef- 
fort, the enthusiasm thrown into whatever be 
the lesson by the student himself. Whatever 
will stir the student to his utmost endeavor 
and hold him to unremitting zeal for the at- 


tainment of his highest self—that is education. 
It is not always the quickest application of 
training to productivity that brings the largest 
result. Depth and breadth and dynamic force 
are far more important than immediate tech- 
nical knowledge or even skill. 

Education Adapted to Service. 

Nevertheless it is both possible and essential 
that very detinite service be kept in mind in 
connection with every type of subject and 
course offered to the student, There probably 
have been students who have made fine records 
in their classes, who yet have found themselves 
near the boundaries of starvation for lack of 
any means of self-support after they have fin- 
ished their college training, But on the whole, 
in spite of common notions to the contrary, 
college education, at least at Fisk University. 
does produce men and women not unprepared 
for life. The demand for our product is al- 
ways greater than we can supply, and the finan- 
cial inducements offered for our graduates are 
increasingly high, The call for efficient Negro 
collegians is tremendously more than all the 
Negro schools and colleges can supply. 

With it all, though, we realize that our 
education must increasingly be better adapted 
to the wide world as well as to the local situa- 
tions which face our students. Greater pre- 
cision, greater understanding, and greater 
adaptability are always goals still to be at- 
tained. 


Education With Economy. 

These generalizations, distant as they may 
seem, fit into other important considerations. 
Our student body is, on the whole, a body of 
very limited means. Scarcely a day goes by 
that letters do not come to my desk asking for 
opportunities of self-support while getting an 
education. With proper organization and adap- 
tation, the world at large has needs which 
could be met by this volume of Negro ambition, 

We try to do our best to keep both official 
and private expenditures at the lowest possible 
point in order that the poorest of the poor may 
see the possibility of getting an education with. 
out embarrassment on our campus. Conscions 
economy is forced by their pocketbooks upon 
the great bulk of our students, Conscious 
economy will be the practice of the rest of our 
students, if they have a truly social conscience. 
We may, in consequence of this need of our 
students and this obligation of our institution, 
seem to have a somewhat less exciting and pie- 
turesque life on our campus, but [ believe that 
our students are fully as happy, and live fully 
as full and rich a life as most collegians have, 
[f it is not quite so exciting at times, it is 
probably more healthy, and leads on to longer 
and wiser years. 
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The Fisk Plan. 


I have long hoped to develop something some- 
what analogous to what is known as the “Cin- 
cinnati plan,’ or even more closely allied to 
the “Antioch plan.” Conditions are, of course, 
so very different with us that it would be im- 
possible to copy either of these well known 
institutions in the way of plans for the 
co-ordination of education and work, There 
are not enough positions in this neighborhood 
of a skilled or semi-skilled type available for 
Negroes, to warrant an endeavor to establish 
alternating periods of study and work upon 
the basis of anything short of three months and 
probably of six months for each period. Be- 
cause of this fact, and because of the other fact 
that many students cannot earn in three 
months enough to support them for nine 
months, we are rapidly so organizing our 
courses of study that it is easily feasible for 
students to enter the University either in Octo- 
ber or in March to study for six months, 


Six Months Plan. 


By this Six Months Plan we hope to open 
the door of higher education more widely to 
the self-supporting student. We hope gradu- 
ally also to organize some of these students 
into pairs who will systematically replace each 
other in industry and in the school room, thus 
providing both for their own support and for 
uniform service throughout the year for elm- 


ployers. 


This scheme, of course, violates the tradi- 


tion of the nine months college year and will 
take some vision and some conscience on 
the part of many people in order to bring it 
into realization. . 


Student Self-support. 


We provide a considerable volume of em- 
ployment for students on our own campus on 
the basis of one or two hours of service per day. 
This reduces the expenses of a large nwnber 
of college students by a small fraction of their 
total bills. It is to this extent a great help, 
an almost indispensable help it would seem, to 
many of our students, Other of our students 
work in the city, oftentimes earning more than 
can be paid for any campus services, There 
are two obvious disadvantages in (this situa- 
tion. In the first place, frequently either the 
college must accept a poorer quality of recita- 
tion from these students, or under too greal 
a strain the students are very likely to fail in 
one or more of their classes. Either horn of 
the dilemma is a calamity. Furthermore, it is 
quite generally agreed everywhere thax student 
labor is not entirely efficient labor. 


Disutility of Casual Labor. 


Their scattered efforts over a relative:y shori 
period of time each day and without efficient 
supervision, tend to make their labors a mat- 
ter of form or routine with little of educational 


or industrial value and with decided eeanomic 


disutilities. Students everywhere are inclined 
to think of these positions as jobs which entitle 
them to certain income, and all the more valu- 
able the less time and conscience they are 
obliged to put into them, This is a matter of 
general human tendency. 


Education by Service. 


Concentration upon studies for an extended 
period and then concentration upon high grade 
industrial effort for another extended period, 
would have tremendous educational and eco- 
nomic advantages. I hope the time may come 
when alternating groups of students may, for 
a fair wage, divide their time, first into six 
months of unremitting intensive study and 
then into an equal period of unremitting in- 
tensive industrial effort, I can conceive that 
the working group, working the standard day, 
might still be able to carry one college subject, 
reciting at night. I am sure that the Univer- 
sity, the student, and the world would be fifty 
per cent better off so far as these self-support- 
ing students are concerned than they are un- 
der our present desultory plan. 


Evening Classes. 


The time draws nearer when we must open 
our class rooms at night, as well as by day, for 
town students, to self-supporting students, and 
perhaps in some instances to our day students. 
This would open new opportunities for .em- 
ployment in the city; employers are not gen- 
erally able to provide part time positions suited 
to the convenience of daytime students. In 
addition to the more fundamental subjects of 
a secondary and collegiate character, it doubt- 
less will prove helpful to our students to pro- 
vide non-credit opportunities to learn type- 
writing and stenography. The time is not far 
distant when typewriting will be the normal 
accomplishment of an educated man. 


Fisk Reading Circle. 


The plan projected several years ago of 
offering a Fisk Reading Circle modelled after 
the plan of the great Chautauqua Reading Cir- 
cle and utilizing the machinery of that great 
organization has not been abandoned. Its pos- 
sibilities of good are too great to be ignored. 
We are fortunately able now to secure for a 
time the services of one of our graduates to 
organize the plan upon an efficient and going 
basis. We shall trust to secure the co-opera- 
tion of our graduates and friends everywhere. 
Success will largely increase the reach of the 
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service which Fisk is always eager to extend 
as far as possible throughout the world. 


Fisk Methods and Goal. 


If I may sum up briefly what has thus far 
been written, I should say that Fisk is endeav- 
oring with all its might to do the simple hum- 
drum things that make for fundamental thor- 
oughness on the part of student and teacher in 
order that a genuine and highly adapted col- 
legiate training may send our graduates out 
to maximum service in the world. 


Fisk as Neighbor. 

Even more than the ability it is the spimt— 
the “set of the sail”—that counts. If Fisk 
conceived her function to be exclusively the 
sharpening of the intellect, Fisk would be a 
failure. The contro] of power is far more im- 


portant than power itself. Fisk above every- 


thing else aims to inspire her students to that 
control of self which means character and that 
spirit of good will and co-operation which sig- 
nalizes the citizen. 

Nashville has not known a lynching for over 
a quarter of a century, and it is not uncommon 
for Nashville citizens to credit this fact and 
the generally amicable relations of the two 
races in this city in part at least to the work 
and spirit of Fisk. From the beginning Fisk 
has stood for the application in race relations 
of the principles of the Gospel of the Kingdom. 
It still maintains its desire to play the role 
of the genuine neighbor and to seek the good 
will and co-operation of the people among 
whom it lives, It may be that there is an 
‘“irrespressible conflict” between those who be- 
lieve in conciliation and co-operation and those 
who believe that such conciliation and co-oper- 
ation are undesirable and dangerous, If so, 
Fisk has taken its stand, and confidently 
awaits its “Blessed are ye” which shall mark 
the end of the conflict. 

Fisk appreciates the large measure of friend- 
ship which has come to it from all sections of 
our country. Fisk hopes to interpret to two 
races more and more of the truth that shall 
set two races and two sections free. It is not 
by might nor by power, but by the spirit that 
the conquest of the kingdom is made. 


Why Support Fisk? 

Simple as these things are, they are the es- 
sential elements of Fisk. If they are admir- 
able, they are also almost sacred. In general 
they are the sum total of the reasons why the 
philanthropic public should support Fisk, They 
are the things which we ask shall be endorsed 
by renewed and enlarged income. They are 
the guarantec of returns to the man or woman 
who invests in our work. 


The Growth of the Fisk Budget. 

As usual you will be interested to see the 
figures of income and expenditure since 1914- 
ld for the years ending June 30, 


Income Expenditure 
Ree oe kv eee eee $ 53,028.87 $ 52,692.39 
RS ik occéde use 55,501.42 70,135.68 
‘.  y See See 64,609.48 72,685.84 
ROEGs 6. < oka cen 63,199.29 79,579.97 
SO0ei ws eee cee 93,188.97 88,808.74 
ROO. ok ee ee 120,428.33 117,641.54 
SOREes co geedec ee 136,867.42 140,849.30 
SUR. ss eaexceeene 151,120.92 150,796.38 
FORE. .<: Se vka see *132,200.00 *149 991.00 


*Budget figures, 


It will be noted that out of the eight complet- 
ed years (the first being prior to my incum- 
bency) four report surpluses and four deficits. 
Our success in pulling out on the right side 
last year, I hope, will be duplicated with your 
co-operation this year, We can not afford to 
indulge in further deficits. 


Surplus on Business Operations. 

For many years our business operations rep- 
resented by our dormitories, dining room, 
dairy, laundry, and stores have resulted in 
very considerable deficits. This last year we 
had a surplus from them of $2,554.53, Certain 
overhead costs, (such.as steam for the laundry) 
were not credited to these operations, so that 
the net surplus appears larger than the real 
facts would justify. Nevertheless, we are highly 
eratified over the big improvement, 


Distribution of Expenditures. 

The comparative expenditures for major de- 
partments for the last two years will indicate 
certain very desirable improvements. Differ- 
ences in book-keeping will explain some minor 
differences. Next year we may assign one or 
two more salaries, now listed under Adminis- 
tration, to Arts and Sciences according to the 
svstem of classification given by Dr, Trevor 
Arnett in his recent book on College and Uni- 
versity Finance. If so this will increase the 
percentage in one field and lower it in another. 
We aim to fix upon a scientifie and final classi- 
fication of our budgetary items, 


Percentage 
Amount spent spent 
'20-'21 '21-’22. °20-'21'°21-'22 
Arts and Sciences. .$ 49,441 $ 54,624.08 31.1 36.2 
Music School ...... 12,092 15,251.63 8.5 10.1 
Training School ... 2,873 3,746.85 2.0 2.4 
Fs gaa SC, azar 1,604 1,536.68 1.1 1.0 
Operation of Plant.. 29,106 20,989.26 20.7 13.9 
PURO 44% isecee 5,892 16,141.38 43. 39 
Administration .... 16,479 15,955.87 11.7 10.5 
Dining Room ...... 2,092 *1,640.87 B.S * 
Dormitories ....... 789 824.73 es Fe 
LAS iva ce eka *580 °506.97 . SS = F_. 
ji, ee OS mereRy as 1,541 *343.43 La: Sa 
Other Bxpenditures. 18,360 12,935.49 14.0 8.6 
Nee Total 2.2265 $140,849 $150,796.38 
*Surplus, 
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The expenditure for Arts and Science alone 
have risen steadily from $24,438 in 1918-19 to 
$64,239* in 1921-22. The percentages of expendi- 
ture for that department for the past four 
years have been 27.5, 29.1, 31.1, and 36.2, while 
the percentages for administration costs have 
been 13.7, 11.8, 11.7, and 10.5. Our total ex- 
penditures for this last fiscal year for salaries 
was $106,486.46, or 70.6 per cent of our budget. 
Our publicity costs will be reduced this com- 
ing year to a small fraction of last year’s ex- 
penditures. 

The budget for the year closing June 30, 
1923, as has already been suggested, indicates 
a probable deficit of $17,000, while the actual 
expenditures for half of the year more than 
bear out the estimated total costs for the year. 
Every reasonable effort will be made to keep 
all costs down, while we also make every pos- 
sible effort to increase the current income, At 
the best, we have to be penny wise and pound 
foolish in our care of our properties. 


Attendance. 


The statistics of total ‘attendance and the 
college attendance figures since 1915 show a 
recession for the year just closed. 

Total College attendance 


Attendance Nine Twelve 

months months 

DORE: 6s 4s ss Soe 160 160 
| Se ee oe 180 180 
SeRPEt és 6 do ober BO ee 208 7 208 
BURT. «Swe He bea ee 221 221 
SUEED. 6 & %e0s ston ee 253 253 
Bs 2 scien buee ee 291 306 
Ss 3s kd ce baee Bee 328 422 
SU ee ae 565 270 287 


‘1922-23 (two quarters) 512 265 six months 

In 1920-21 our Summer Quarter attendance 
rose from 54 to 200, and we did not find it 
feasible to classify the temporary body so ac- 
curately as we do the personnel of the nine 
months year. In the summer of 1921-22 we 
catalogued 56 as “Special” students, leaving 
for later consideration whether the ambitious 
teachers who came in should finally be listed 
as of college or of secondary rank. : In spite of 
an apparent shrinkage of students (our sift- 
ings are fewer), our dormitory for girls is con- 
stantly filled to overcrowding, and a stream of 
girls is turned away the year around, Our 
dormitories for boys are only less completely 
filled. Next fall will probably find them crowd- 
ed to the bursting point. 


Athletics. 

We continue to maintain standards higher 
than are attempted by any of our competitors 
in athletics. We lost the first two games in 
football this fall by scores of 7 to 6, and won 
the others. By agreement with the students, 


*Including $9,615 for Hygiene ,properly a part of 
Arts and Sciences. 


baseball will be limited to intramural teams 
this year. Accumulating deficits in both sports 
led to this plan as an expedient by which the 
amount of loss each year should be reduced. 
I had hoped that football might be made self- 
supporting, but it did not prove so this fall. 


Our Financial Needs and Hopes. 


The General Education Board has extended 
for one year more, the period in which we may 
meet the terms of the gift of half a million dol- 
lars. Our very existence depends upon the re- 
tention of the income which that half million 
represents and which we are already receiving 
in the expectation that we will raise an equiva- 
Jent amount in order to hold it. Probably never 
has the General Education Board contributed 
so large a proportion of the current income of 
any institution as it is now contributing to 
Fisk. Surely such an endorsement must per- 
suade the philanthropic of the nation that Fisk 
is worthy of perpetuation. We believe that the 
brighter day is just ahead. 


The second half million is also for the en- 
dowment of increases of teachers’ salaries. 
However, distributed over the body of teachers, 
it can not establish salaries on a parity with 
standard white institutions. Nevertheless. it 
will be a boon to our group, and should result 
in new inducements for the retention and for 
the bringing .in of the best teachers for our 
work, . 

Building and Equipment. 

After the prime essential of provision for 
teachers’ salaries is secured, we shall be in 
position to take up very many present needs of 
the institution. The growth and improvement 
of our work and the very evident opportunity 
for expansion in numbers of students create 
needs on every hand. Our music development 
continues to be fairly remarkable in spite of 
our utter lack of a building in which to house 
it, and of many other resources ordinarily con- 
sidered essential to the quality of work we now 
achieve. We need a modern recitation build- 
ing which will not only provide for the current 
work, but also allow of improvements of many 
sorts. Our Home Economics must have more 
than one room in which to do its work. Our 
Manual Arts is entitled to more than just a 
single basement room. Our Science courses are 
continually cramped for space, as well as for 
the equipment essential to advanced courses. 
We need a modern school to house our elemen- 
tary and high school grades. Our practice 
teaching could be put upon a much higher basis 
had we such facilities. We have very inade- 
quate gymnasium facilities for our boys, and 
nothing but an uncovered outdoor platform for 
our girls (and yet we are proud of the high 
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quality of work done at Fisk in physical edu- 
cation). We have great need of a swimming 
pool, especially for summer use. We have been 
very fortunate this year’ in securing a gift of 
£5,000 for library purposes, which we are seek- 
ing to use with maximum efficiency, but we 
really need $50,000 to put our library where a 
standard Negro college library ought to be. 
We need for science equipment in the near fu- 
ture at least $25,000. We need for extension 
service and for scholarships and for public 
health nursing, from ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars per year. We need at least five thous- 
and dollars additional per year for proper up- 
keep of our buildings and grounds. We need 
an apartment house for our teachers, and we 
shall very shortly need at least two dormi- 
tories for our students. | 

To meet all these needs fairly satisfactorily 
will cost from three quarters of a million to a 
million dollars. 

It will be observed that even with such a con- 
siderable expenditure as is here suggested, 
there is really no hint of any very large ex- 
pansions in types of service. It still remains 
true that our main duty is to do exceedingly 
well the type of work we are now doing. When 
that has been accomplished, the larger visions 
of the Greater Fisk University can be expressed 
with more propriety and with more power. 
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What we are always trying to do is to pro- 
vide for our students every essential for equal 
opportunity for personal development, and that 
on a democratic basis which opens the door to 
all who have both ability and ambition, regard- 
less of their financial] situation, If we can con- 
tinue to prove true to the great Fisk ideals, 
the splendid future will be revealed in due 
time. 


In Memoriam. 

We have already manifested our respect for 
the memory of two who left us during the last 
year. But it would be impossible not to put 
on formal record here the passing of one 01 
the great figures in Fisk history, that of Mrs. 
Ruthanna Jackson Cravath, the wife of the 
creat President Erastus Milo Cravath, She 
was a strong personality among the strong per- 
sonalities who builded for Fisk on this campus. 
Her life was a blessing, her death merely its 
benediction. 

In the death of our youthful Trustee, Mrs. 
Ella Sachs Plotz, we sustained a loss of a life 
which was great in its achievement and still. 
greater in its prophecy of what we had hoped 
would have been. 

Very, respectfu lly, your fellow worker, 
é Fayetre Avery McKEnzIre 
January 1, 1923. 
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-Treasurer’s Report 
For The Year Ending June 30, 1922 


Assets Liabilities and Funds 
Current Assets , 
Cash in Banks and on hand ... $ 7,960.28  otihalaggdeeet 5 ro adnaleges sees Pope sencege 
Accounts receivable, Students.$ 2,067.83 er ae ee OEE Sy 
eo, ee ee 10.00 2,077.83 intel cusvent talline. 56,859.50 
; Special funds: 
Unexpired insurance .......... 5,856.25 Gearee L. White buildins ...... $ 1,232.65 
4 ae a 4,652.38 a Cink, Salen ( Bina 49116 
Grant recetvable from Carnegie ily tor cudeessed Maas 2,056.15 
Corporation toward the ex- tale rae a — tiene 
ponses of the year .......... 12,500.00 Rally for endowment, General. . 1,898.40 
mane: SU ah chew redband en 1,054.03 6,731.39 
Soe Cee See --.--- » o*.7*6-** General capital fund .......... 489,150.41 
Educational plant: End Alea 
eee ee 77,851.02 re s veges = “i ae aan ty 
Buildings,—less depreciation .. 343,903.61 _ oe etegedlipmepenficibns:-wedcene yong eno 
ES NS Ge 8 94,571.74 Professorship endowments .... 8,788.14 
Library endowment ........... 9,000.00 
- Scholarship endowment ....... 29,366.09 
Total plant assets ........ 516,326.37 = vee 
Investment of special funds. ne SURGE co scx eee ee 7,000.00 260,333.54 
Mortgage on Real Estate ...... 1,980.96 
Fs ES SP ee ee 750.00 2,730.96 
: $552,104.07 
Deferred expenses ............ 637.23 
Investment of endowment funds. 
Te Ee ee ee 19,475.00 
Mortgages on real estate ...... 181,419.04 
Bonds of Corporations and other 
RE SS 56,486.20 
Notes receivable .............. 2,949.46 
Uninvested cash .............. 3.84 
260,333.54 


” 


$813,074.84 | $813,074.84 
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Income 
From students: 
Tuition, Arts and Sciences 
Music School 
Training School 


Sundry fees, Laboratories 
Library. 
Miscellaneous. - 


. 6 Oo eS @, 62H -a: Se 8.8. 2. Oe 6 6-2. 4 


From Endowment Funds: 
Interest. 


From Gifts 
poses: 
Slater Fund for salaries 


American Missionary Ass'n. for 


salaries. 
Various donors for student aid. 
For sundry purposes .......... 


i a On ee ee ee a oe oe oe ae oe 


Kor current Expenses: 
yeneral Education Board 


Treasurer’s Report 


(Continued) 


.$ 13,696.42 


6,562.75 
741,90 


15.50 
369.35 
17 


21,001.07 


4,202.54 


11,694.20 
1,411.74 


for designated pur- 


2,000.00 


1,666.68 
480.00 
8,485.68 


12,632.36 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 


25,000.00 
21,563.90 


General Education Board (sal- 

i ies es 
Carnegie Corporation ......... 
We TS Cg ck cc ee ce ile 
From Dormitories, Dining Room 

and other activities ........ 
From other miscellaneous 
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sources. 
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25,203.61 


13,105.94 


109,196.26 


1,060.58 


$151,120.92 


Expenditures 


For Instruction: 
Arts and Sciences 
Music School 
Training School 
Library. 
Hygiene. 
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gees be oo «0 $ 54,624.08 


15,251.63 
3,746.85 
1,536.68 


9,615,14$ 84,774.38 


For Overation and Maintenance 
of Plant including repairs and 
maintenance of buildings and 

e grounds, fuel, light, water, 
clommitnm OC. eee es kh ws x 

Administrative, including § sal- 
aries and office expenses of 
President, Treasurer,  Busi- 
ness Manager 
Women. 

Student Aid 

Teachers Annuities 

Interest Payable 

Publicity. 

General. 

Other Miscellaneous 
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Total expenditures ......... 


Surplus from Income for vear. 


and Dean of 


20,989.26 


15,955.87 
1,290.17 
1,723.14 
4,829.39 

16,141.38 
1,843.40 
3,249.39 


150.796,.38 
324,54 


$151,120.92 


Fisk University~ 
News 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE —~ FEBRUARY, 1923 


\ 
Dr. Tatcotr Wittiams, Noted Journalist 


Spends Week at Fisk University, 
and Delivers a Series of Lectures 


Called “THe Tier of AMERICA’ by Nashville Paper 


(See page 5.) 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


And Some of Its Ideals 


(Endorsed by financial aid from the Gen- | 
eral Education Board, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the American Missionary sso- 
ciation, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the S!ater | 
Fund, the Harmon Foundation. ) 


—— =~ 


1. The Ideal of Scholarship 


Through examination of all new students in the three basic 
branches; by constant attempts to provide exact classification of all 
students; by rigid grading; by periodic sifting of the earnest from the 
indifferent, and by requiring the maximum quantity of college quality 
work from all its students, Fisk University is working toward a goal 


substantially now attained when 


All Fisk Graduates are Accepted 
as Equal to those of the Most 
Rigid American College 


2. The Ideal of Economy 


In additior. to its determination to give to its students the very 
best education that can be had in America, Fisk University, by its 
emphasis on simplicity, frugality and thrift, on the part of all of its 
students, is also committed to the policy of giving that education at as 
low a cost as is possible—is determined that no extravagances or un- 
usual display shall render it difficult for a worthy but poor student to 
study at Fisk. 


Summer Quarter | 
in Two ao of Four Terms, Twelve 


Six Weeks Each Weeks Each 


(Continued on third coaer page.) 
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Subscription, One Dollar the Year 
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EDITORIALS : 


As If One Had Risen From the Dead and Spoken 


, Concerning Fisk University 


In a very casual way, while speaking to President 
McKenzie, during her recent visit to Nashville, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Moore, daughter of Fisk’s distinguished 
alumnus and devoted Trustee, the Rev, Dr. George 
W. Moore, mentioned a dream which he had con- 
cerning Fisk which so impressed Dr. McKenzie that 
he earnestly begged Miss Moore to write it for the 
News, as soon as she returned to her home in New 
York, (320 West 139th Street). Miss Moore was 
glad to comply with the request and she has sent 


the story which follows. Those who toil here and 
hope here; and have joy in the service and belief 
that hopes will be transmuted into fruition, pray 
God that the dream of the devoted servant whom He 
permitted to love and serve Fisk University, may 
come true. But whether it does or does not, it is a 
joy at the University to know that the last hours of 
its distinguished son were occupied with thoughts 
of that “Fisk’s School,’’ which was founded on faith 
in God and men. | 
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THE LATE GEORGE W. Moore, D.D. 


Distinguished Alumnus and Trustee of 
Fisk University, Whose Latest 
Thoughts Turned to His 
Alma Mater 


FISK UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


DR. GEO. W. MOORE’S DREAMS 


New York City, January 1923 
Dear Friend: 
If dreams come true then Fisk will before 
long receive over two million dollars. 


During the last days of Dr. Moore’s illness, 
Fisk University’s future rested heavy on his 
heart. As the end drew near he slept a great 
deal, Awaking one afternoon from a long nap 
he said, “Fisk has just received over two mil- 
lion dollars, and we are going to build several 
buildings. Paul Cravath helped’ get the 
money.” It was several minutes before Dr. 
Moore realized that he had been dreaming. 

“Tell me the dream,” said his nurse. 


“At our Trustee meeting in New York we 
were making plans for Fisk’s future. The fi- 
nancial problems were discussed. At length, 
Paul Cravath arose and told us that he had 
good news, Fisk had been given more than two 
million dollars. The trouble clouds were lifted 
at once, and we began making plans for the 
enlargment of the University plant—the ad- 
dition of various courses so it would really 
be a University. Several pieces of property 
were to be bought; a large recitation hall to 
be built on the ball ground, between the Li- 
brary and Chase Hall, this building to be 
known as Cravath-Morgan Hall; the music de- 
partment to have a building—this to be George 
L. White Hall; all the University property to 
be put in repairs. There will be money enough 
to do all this and more.”’ 

“Oh!” said his nurse, “if only dreams came 


PRESIDENT MCKENZIE AND Dr. Moore 
| These Two Were Fast Friends 


true, then Fisk would really come into her 
own.” : 

“Who knows,” said Dr. Moore “but that I 
am really dreaming true things of Fisk’s fu- 
ture?” 

As Dr. Moore had this same dream three 
times, we say “who knows” but that just be- 
fore his passing God allowed him to peep into 
the future of Fisk University? For the wel- 
fare of his Alma Mater was as dear to the heart 
of Dr. Moore as the welfare of his own children. 
So again we say, “who knows?” 

ELIZABETH B. Moort, Normal ’98. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH REVISITS 
FISK 


“Good morning!” said Governor M. G. Brum- 
baugh, as he looked down upon the Fisk stu- 
dents in Livingstone Chapel on December 14. 
There were many new students in the room, 
who had not seen him before; but there was 
that in his face which stamped him as a kind 
and jolly man; and so the young people did 
just what the world does—they met him half 
way in his kindly greeting, and shouted back 
at him a genial “good morning” to match his 
own. 

He paused just long enough to make com- 
ment on the fact, noted by Dr. McKenzie, that 
there was present in the room in the person 
of Mr. Beardslee, father of our Professor and 
Miss Verna Beardslee. a former member of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, who had come to see 
a former Governor of that State; and then he 
referred to a song which was sung when he was 
at Fisk before, and which had haunted him ever 
since—a Jubilee song, “I’m going to do all I 
can for my Lord.’ 

Dr. Brumbaugh spoke earnestly on the neces- 
sity of keeping the body in good order; on 
mothers as valuable assets of young people; 
on the example of men like Pestalozzi who “lived 
like a beggar that beggars might live like men”; 
and giving one’s all joyously in service for 
those who need help. He closed with the re- 
quest: “Now sing for me.” The school re- 
peated “his song’—“Im going to do all I can 
for my Lord.” 

This trustee is always welcome at Fisk, not 
only for his high appreciation of Dr. McKenzie, 
but as well for his genial disposition and his 
interest in the work which Fisk is doing. 
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CAMPUS RESIDENCE FOUND ESSENTIAL TO BEST 
SCHOLARSHIP 
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JUBILEE HALL—WOMEN’S BUILDING 
It is here that all girls at Fisk University are to be Housed. 


For several years Fisk has been trying the experiment of permitting: 
a few young women students to board in neighborhood houses. This ar- 
rangement has brought little satisfaction to either the students, their 
parents, or their teachers. While the women in charge of these houses 
have done their best to give the girls a good home, it has not been pos- 
sible for them to surround the students with such opportunities for’ 
study as are given those who live in Jubilee Hall. This fact has been dem- 
onstrated by the almost universal improvement in the work of students 
after they come into Jubilee Hall. 


Every girl who comes to Fisk should be surrounded by such condi- 
tions as to make it impossible for her not to make the most of the 
opportunity to secure a college education. So, after most careful con- 
sideration, and after numerous discussions over the whole period of the 
experiment, it has been decided that beginning with September, 1923; 
only that number of girls will be admitted to Fisk that can be accommo- 
dated in Jubilee Hall. This does not affect students living at home in 
Nashville. 


FISK UNIVERSITY NEWS 


Campus Notes 


DR. GRIGGS, NOTED EXPLORER, LEC- 
TURES AT FISK 


Dr. Robert Fisk Griggs, head of the depart- 
ment of botany in George Washington Univer 
sity, and Director of the Katmai Expeditions 
of the National Georgraphic Society, delivered 
a lecture of more than passing interest in Fisk 
Memorial Chapel, Friday evening, December 
29. 

The lecture was on “The Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes,” and was illustrated by moving 
pictures and stereoptican slides, The talk it- 
self was rendered important by the prominence 
of the lecturer. Dr. Griggs, since 1901, has 
been sent by the United States government on 
exploring expeditions to Porto Rico, Guatemala 
and Alaska. It was while he was in Alaska 
as director of the Katmai expeditions that he 
discovered the valley which he describes as 
possessing ten thousand smokes, an account of 
which discovery appeared some time ago in an 
issue of the National Geographic Magazine. 
He is a Fellow of the A.A.A.S and a member 
of the Botanical Society of America. 


The Nashville Tennessean carried the follow- 
ing account of the lecture on December 30: 


GRANITE FLOATS AND WATER FIRES WOOD 
IN ALASKA WILDS, SAYS EXPLORER 


Dr. Robert F. Griggs Describes Wonders of Katmai 
Volcano at Fisk University. 


A land where granite blocks float on water, where 
wood is set fire by water, where flowing sand glows 
with incandescence, where bears grow skins 14 feet 
long from tip to toe, and where forests are baked 
to a crisp like strips of bacon, was described by 
its discoverer, Dr. Robert Fiske Griggs, director 
of the Katmai Expeditions of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, in an illustrated lecture at Fisk 
Memorial Chapel on Friday night. 

Dr. Griggs’ subject was “The Valley of Ten Thous- 
and Smokes,” an area of 50 square miles at the 
base of the Aleutian Peninsula of Alaska, which was 
set aside as a national park by Woodrow Wilson 
during the World War. 

The valley was discovered by Dr. Griggs’ party in 
July, 1906, while they were investigating the erup- 
tion of Katmai, a volcanic mountain bordering on 
the unique valley. In his lecture, the eminent bot- 
anist and explorer told of volcanic freaks and phe- 
nomena of the strangest sort, seen while on the ex- 
pedition, and showed moving pictures and stereopti- 
con slides of volcanic mountains, of the peninsula, 
and of the steaming valley. 


Tells of Alaska’s Fertility. 


He divided his lecture into three parts, describ- 
ing the approach to the region through the little 
Alaskan village of Kodiac, practically wrecked by 
the eruption, picturing the crater of Katmai, from 


which two cubic miles of earth were blown into the 
air in the eruption, and finally giving glimpses of the 
valley of 10,000 smokes with its strange wonders. 

Dr. Griggs described the territory of southern 
Alaska, refuting the cOmmon belief that the Ameri- 
can colony is a sterile stretch of territory. Forests 
on a par with those of the United States and Canada 
abound there, giving rise to the lumber business. 
Grass fields growing to the height of a man furnish 
hay for the animals with which the inhabitants raise 
wheat and other agricultural products. 

“They have grain fields that would do credit to 


After describing the party’s approach to the Kat- 
mai region through - the: so-called ‘National 
Geographic” harbor, discovered by the expedition, 
Dr. Griggs attempted to give some scale by which 
the tremendous magnitude of the eruption could be 
judged. He stated that it would require all the 
houses in 15 cities the size of New York to fill up 
the Katmai crater. Over three miles wide and 3,700 
feet deep, it is filled in the bottom with a lake of 
boiling water. 

Ash given off in the eruption completely changed 
the contour of the country, forming ash slides more 
than 1,000 feet high, up which the party had to go 
by means of their fingers and toes. 

The Katmai river, ascended formerly by boats 
drawing five feet of water, is now filled with vol- 
canic ash, forming a bed of quicksand five miles 
wide and several feet deep. The party had to cross 
this river on its way to the crater. 


Several new volcanoes were discovered and named 
by the party on the expedition. 


Valley of Smokes. 

The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes lies in the 
interior beyond Katmai and the adjoining mountains. 
Dr. Griggs said that it was probably formed by a 
flow of incandescent sand pouring down from the 
adjoining volcanoes, burning the forests in its path, 
and baking with its hot gases the forests on the hill- 
sides surrounding the valley. 

The flow of sand stopped, and was covered with a 
layer of volcanic ash from the Katmai eruption. In 
this coating off ash are countless thousands of 
fumaroles, varying in size from small holes to deep 
gulleys, from which steam and sulphur gases pour 
out into the air like thousands of giant ostrich 
plumes. 

The valley is fifty square miles in area. 


It was here that the many volcanic freaks were 
encountered by the party. Steam issues from the 
fumaroles under great pressure, being in one case 
650 degrees centigrade in heat. This temperature 
is great enough to set fire to wood held in the 
craters. 


Cooking Made Easy. 


New fumaroles may be opened at almost any 
place in the valley by the punch of a stick in the 
ground. Cooking of all kinds may be done simply 
by placing the food in a vessel either in the hot 
sand or in one of the small fumaroles. In case of 
the frying of fish it should happen to fall out of the 
skillet, it goes sailing into the air on the pressure of 
the escaping steam. 


Fluid granite, melted by the heat of the eruption 
and filled with air bubbles under pressure, was ren- 
dered so light that it floated on water. Dr. Griggs 
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stated that these blocks wore out the bottoms of the 
boots taken along by the party. 

The valley, the mountains and a large stretch of 
primeval forest, Dr. Griggs stated, have been in- 
corporated as a national park and game preserve by 
President Woodrow Wilson under the name of Kat- 
mai National Monument, and that the valley will in 
time draw such crowds as the Yellowstone National 
Park now does, as the wonders there far excel those 
of the old preserve. 


Dr. Griggs spoke very briefly in the chapel 
on the morning preceding his lecture. Aside 
from his scientific attainments, he is of special 
interest to Fisk because he is the brother of 
our Mrs. F. A. McKenzie, with whom and her 
husband, President McKenzie, he spent his 
brief visit as guest. Fisk will be pleased to 
have him here again. 


FISK SEES TRUSTEE BALDWIN 


Following close on the announcement that 
Mr. William H. Baldwin had been elected one 
of the trustees of Fisk University, came news 
that he himself had come to visit the school. 
He visited with the Faculty in one of their reg- 
ular meetings, catching a view of some campus 
problems at Fisk; and then spoke to the Uni- 
versity at chapel time, one morning in Decem- 
ber. The students were unusually generous 
with Mr. Baldwin, in that they gave him hearty 
applause when he sat down; and, then, as if 
on second thought, decided to start all over 
the applause and make certain that he under- 
stood that they were glad to have him made a 
part of the family. This token of affection 1s 
not given to everyone. 


WORLD-FAMED JOURNALIST AT FISK 


Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Emeritus of 
School of Journalism, Columbia University 


Spends Week at the School 


DusBep “TicgkER or AMERICA” By NEWSPAPER 


Dr. Talcott Williams, director emeritus of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, New York, full of experience, full 
of academic honors and degrees, globe trotter, 
and known personally or by reputation where- 
ever men publish newspapers, spent ten days 
at Fisk University, beginning December 30, 
1922 and thrilled the college by a series of lec- 
tures which have stimulated and cheered the 
workers and students here in a marked de- 


More than this: Dr. Williams’ coming to 
Nashville stirred the academic circles of the 
city as is true of the visits of very few celebri- 
ties. He came specifically to deliver the Eman- 
cipation Day address for Fisk University, on 
January 1, and to deliver three other lectures 


to the school on matters of general interest; 
but before he left Nashville, he had rendered 
the following services for organizations in the 
city: An address before the Rotary Club, on 
“The New East and Trade”; one at Vanderbilt 
University, on “The Responsibility of College 
Men for the Future”; a lecture on “Europe’s 
Real Difficulties,” before the Forum Meeting 
at the Chamber of Commerce; an address on 
“The Near East,” to Peabody College; one on 
Negro Health at Meharry Medical College; and 
a talk on “Woman in the East,” at Ward- 
Belmont College. 

Because of courtesies extended to Fisk by 
these schools and civic bodies, when they have 
visitors, President McKenzie was glad to re- 
turn the favors by arranging for them to hear 
Fisk’s distinguished visitor. 


Nashville Appreciates Fisk Courtesy. 

The Rotary Club has voiced the general ap- 
preciation of Fisk’s courtesy to the Nashville 
organizations listed above. Under date of Jan- 
uary 9, 1923, the President of the Nashville 
Rotary Club, Mr. Buford Dickerson, sent the 
following letter to the President of the Uni- 
versity : 


“My dear Dr. McKenzie: 


On behalf of the Rotary Club, I want to 
thank you for arranging to have Dr. Talcott 
Williams address us. 

Certainly no more splendid or forceful talk 
was ever made to our club; and since we were 
privileged to hear his fine address solely 
through your kindness in arranging the date, 
we feel under many obligations to you and 
want to impress upon you the fact that the 
service you rendered us was indeed a real one, 
—for which we want to express our thanks in 
heartiest terms.” 


Lectures at Fisk. 

Although Dr. Williams was scheduled to 
make his first lecture on the first of January, 
he consented to use the President’s Hour on 
Sunday night, December 31, in a discussion of 
the New Testament. This talk revealed im- 
mediately the spiritual character of the lec. 
turer. So spiritual, indeed, was the message 
that it provoked requests for the school to sing 
the Jubilee Song—“Everytime I feel the Spirit 
Moving in my Heart, I will Pray.” 

On Monday night, January 1, at eight o’clock, 
in Fisk Memorial Chapel, Dr. Williams de- 
livered the Emancipation Day address, on “The 
Emancipation of the World.” President Mc- 
Kenzie presided, Chaplain Laubenstein con- 
ducted the devotions, and,Dr. Williams was in- 
troduced to the audience by the University 
Editor, Isaac Fisher. 
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Striking extracts from the address are as 
follows: 


President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation has 
been considered too much the grant otf treedom to 
4,000,000 persons of African birth in a single coun- 
try, too little as an act which destroyed slavery the 
world over. No emancipation before had affected 
the world, and only twice before had a charter of 
general freedom been issued, once by the Emperor 
Justinian over a fraction of the Roman Empire and 
ence by Great Britain in the British West Indies. 
The edict of Justinian had been preceded by four 
centuries of preparation and its consequences were 
over in a century. The Moslem and Barbarian 
hordes brought back slavery and serfdom over 
Europe and Near Asia: Slavery remained the rule 
the world over. By war social changes come and 
war brought slavery from the beginning of time to 
our own day. 


Economic Failure in Indies. 


British emancipation in the West Indies did not 
affect the world because it brought economic fail- 
ure. Through all the eighteenth century Jamaica 
gave to. England its three richest men, their money 
made out of the profits on tropical products. : 
The negro in the United States grew two and a 
half fold in less than three score years. He had 
capital about him. He had economic leadership, 
economic opportunity, and education. Down to a 
very recent date, Jamacia had no institution which 
could grant college degrees. The teaching of the 
ignorant cannot be achieved except by the leader- 
ship of the learned. The Southern States have 
given a support to negro education, steadily increas- 
ing, which enabled the American negro to profit by 
the economic advantages around the race. Jungle 
education brings jungle values. The community can- 
not grow rich if labor is kept poor, unable to save, 
to purchase land and to grow. The smaller the 
schoolhouse, the smaller and less profitable the 
barn, the blast furnace, the forge, the foundry, the 
factory. 

American emancipation proved an economic suc- 
cess. Southern cotton did not go the way of Ja- 
maica coffee and sugar. The world at large awoke 
to the cash value of freedom. 

When Lincoln signed the great instrument, alike 
his act and his immortality, slavery brooded over 
the world. Japanese peasants and laborers, while 
not nominally slaves, suffered much of the evils of 
bondage from a military caste. The Chinese peasant 
was free from this. but China’s cities held from 
10,000,000 to 20.000,000 slaves. In India the English 
government did not recognize slavery but did not 
defend liberty, and liberty without defense is slav- 
ery. The Moslem world was a slave world. The 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia tore slaves from en- 
circling lands more fertile and less warlike. The 
familiar slave trade across the Atlantic was matched 
by a trade less known and as large from East 
Africa to Persia, to Turkey and to North Africa. All 
Latin-America was slave in name or in fact of peon- 
age three score years ago. Not until 1905 did France 
prohibit slavery. in its colonies. 


Others Follow Leadership. 


Effective emancipation only came after American 
emancipation proved the necessity and economic 
profit of personal liberty and the economic loss of 
bondage. The Russian Czar freed 23,000,000 serfs 
under private ownership, but he consigned the indi- 
vidual to the bondage of a village community which 
forbade him to leave his village. Half a century 
after the Czar’s emancipation, Russia agreed that 
freedom without personal liberty was an economic 
failure. Destructive revolution destroying all pros- 
perity came before the Russian peasant won his 


land, and he has starved by millions. The American 
negro has never known tamine, and he bought the 
land he owns. Betore the Civil War the census 
showed how tew in number were slave-holders. This 
small fraction owned 4,000,000 out ot 12,00U,000 and 
held, besides, banks, railroads, improved lands and 
a large part of city realty. What an economic con- 
trast to the South today, with land widely divided, 
a public buying shares and diversified industries— 
economic advances all. 

The example was contagious. By 1870, Spain be- 
gan emancipation, completed 20 years later. The 
Congo Free State at last covenanted freedom, a free- 
dom long marred by cruelty, but today real. By 
1880, the slave trade of the Indian Ocean was sup- 
pressed, in Africa, and between all European and 
Moslem lands. China has freed its slaves. Japan 
last year ended the only bondage left, the contract 
slavery of the gisha, by supreme court decision. 
Labor is oppressed in the Transvaal mines and in 
Portuguese cocoa plantations, but all the rest of 
Africa today prohibits slavery. It was forbidden in 
Central Asia in 1877, in Turkey in 1833, later in 
Persia, and in Arabia. The world is today free, save 
as here and there slavery exists for a diminishing 
number. 


Speaking of the colored people, Dr. Williams said 
in part: 

Nowhere is slavery legal. The American negro 
has led the vanguard of this world emancipation. 
By demonstrating the economic value and stability 
of freedom, his example has laid low all the prison 
houses of humanity. This world service has laid 
on him new responsibility. Economic success is not 
enough unless it is followed by an intellectual ad- 
vance as triumphant. The privilege of the vanguard 
brings the responsibility of the vanguard. He has 
still to prove that the negro farmer, the negro in 
trade, the negro mechanic, the negro lawyer, physi- 
cian, teacher and scientist can equal any man. No 
plea for equal ability will avail. Equal attainment 
is demanded. Doubtless he is at a disadvantage, 
but disadvantages have never stopped or stayed the 
world’s greater races. He has shared one great 
triumph. Be it his to lead another. 

His death rate is high and his share of contagious 
diseases. It is for the negro to diminish both. No 
race has ever been saved from its own deficiencies, 
except by its. The economic success of the negro 
will not be complete until the regular life insurance 
companies seek him, and this will never come until 
he has decreased his death rate and increased his 
personal credit. A single great discovery, such as 
a Japanese biologist has made, will open more labora- 
tories and more new avenues for work than all the 
pleas in the world for equality of opportunity. 

Three-score years save one of emancipation are 
now complete. The enslaved generation has almost 
gone. That generation made sacrifices for the edu- 
cation and the advance of the race scarcely known 
today. Can there be a greater responsibility or a 
loftier call for those who leave Fisk University than 
to complete what was begun by one emancipation 
by demonstrating the capacity of the American negro 
through the work he does in every field? Such 
deeds are the only keys that will or can open the 
gates of the future. The advantaged world can be 
won only by the man who never complains of dis- 
advantages, but uses them as the stepping stones to 
higher things in all the tasks men know. 


Talk on Journalism. 


Dr. Talcott Williams spoke in Livingstone 
Chapel, Tuesday morning, January 2, 1923, on 
the subject of “Journalism” as follows: 

I care much for applause from this audience 
because this audience is the future. What 
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you are, taken coliectively and in all institu- 
tions of the same name, you may be sure that 
your journalism will be; and it is of journalism 
that I am to speak this morning for the brief 
time that I have. 

We are very apt to look upon journalism 
from the standpoint of the man who writes and 
concentrate our attention upon the conspicuous 
figure in a newspaper as if it were he who made 
the newspaper what it is. Now, this is true of 
no newspaper. The newspaper is ‘really made 
by those who read it. A book is the expression 
of the individual life. I had the privilege once 
of spending two hours with Robert Browning, 
and I asked him why he had never contributed 
to a periodical,—his name had never appeared 
in a periodical, magazine or newspaper article. 
He said to me: “Because if a man takes in 
(which is the English. phrase for subscribing 
for) a monthly, weekly or daily, there is a 
tacit contract as to what will appear there. I 
cannot write that way. I have my message. 
I write it,” he threw the magazine that he had 
picked up, for illustrations, on the table, “and 
I say, ‘Take it or leave it,’ it is no concern 
of mine.” That is the attitude of the man of 
genius. Now, the attitude of the man in jour- 
nalism is to express what is about him... . 


Here, in addition, we get what is the work of 
journalism—making the country one. We have 
never had any better proof of our civilization 
than the circumstance that when the Unknown 
Soldier was laid away, the words of President 
Harding were heard all over the United States, 
in great halls as far as San Francisco and Los 


These Homes of Fisk Graduates Bespeak a Rising Standard of Living. 


Angeles, and that these words—the words 
themselves—not conveyed, not repeated, not 
written, nor telegraphed—the very intonations 
of his voice, were heard by ‘nearly half a mil- 
lion people, and in the presence of the majesty 
of a great people, here in a great moment, our 
President was moved for the first time in our 
history, to repeat the Lord’s' Prayer,—the 
words we have just repeated. It was the ve- 
hicle by which the general impulse of a great 
nation was expressed. 

Now, the daily newspaper, the weekly news- 
paper, is of the same character. It is not merely 
the work of the journalist. Occasionally there 
are men who impress their personality with 
reference to the mass, who have a certain de- 
finite circulation for their papers; but you 
will find that men like that never have a gene- 
‘al circulation. And the journalist who has 
learned that, who understands that he is ex- 
pressing the concrete mass, ‘that he has a cer- 
tain goal, that he wishes to perpetuate to every 
journalist coming after him, has, early in life, 
made up his mind as to certain principles ke 
believes in. Now, I do not mean the principles 
as to which of two parties should have control 
of the government. That is only a means to an 
end. I do not mean by that as to which of 
two men should be elected. That is a matter. 
of gradual elimination until finally you are 
reduced to two men and having a choice be- 
tween them. I mean principles. 

I appeal to those who are thinking of enter- 
ing journalism, make your studies your chief 
care. You learn to write in the newspaper office 
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—you have to learn here to write, also; but 
make it your chief care to study the difficult 
tasks; to work twice as hard as those who 
stand behind you; to give ten-fold reading to 
the history you study, especially the history 
of your own country. Try to get behind the 
books. Whenever you get the chance, read 
back newspapers—thirty, forty, fifty years ago. 
Find out how men were thinking then,—what 
they thought about great men of their day. 
Continue to do that. I am at work now going 
through the American newspapers of his time 
to see what they said about Abraham Lincoln. 
I want to find out what they thought about 
aman who early in life was not always success- 
ful. He was not by any means a popular man. 
He was elected to Congress. Then he lost his 
seat, and was later re-elected. He was beaten 
at one time and another. He stood rather 
aloof. The Bookman published an article of 
mine two years ago on the reading of Lincoln. 
I pointed out how multifarious it had been. 
He read at all hours, in all sorts of place, and 
all sorts of books. 

When you have that equipment you will find 
that every avenue is opened up to you. You get 
a wide perspective. 

Horace Greeley was that sort of a man. 
Joseph Pulitzer was that sort of a man. He 
made it a rule that once a week he read a 
book, or had an abstract of it made for him. 
He read in four languages. He could hear 
men read in four languages. Being a man of 
means, he employed three secretaries who could 
read to him in three different languages. He 
read newspapers. In order to train himself, 
a newspaper man must read the sort of read- 
ing which give him the facts, which give him 
knowledge, enables him to see different angles 
of the same thing. He must do this in order 
that he may have the perspective that one gets 
by comparison. 

Now, one thing that is needed more than all 
else in the journalist and has always been pos- 
sessed by great journalists is the belief that 
the future is going to be better than the pres- 
ent; that on the whole, the world is getting 
better and not worse. Most of all, he should 
possess a philosophy of life which believes that 
the best will survive. No great journalist has 
been a pessimist. No great journalist has ever 
made bitterness the keynote of his life. On 
the contrary, he has always remembered that he 
must grow all the time if he wants the people 
to read him and that he must arouse hope and 
not despair. That he must arouse courage and 
work hard to untie the knot. Of all the foolish 


things in the world when you want to untie 
a knot one of the most foolish is to jerk at the 
knot. You see that does not help you any. Jerk- 
ing will never untie the knot; because when you 
jerk it you only pull it tighter. Every journal- 


ist has to understand that he must not jerk at 
the knot. That he must lead but he must never 
lead so far ahead that he gets out of touch with 
the common man. That he must perpetually 
ckeck himself from going to tomorrow, but ra- 
ther to say: “What need shall we have to go to 
tomorrow? How can I prepare people for to- 
morrow?” I know a journalist who spent 
twelve years in patiently preparing the public 
in the newspaper and in his writing in order 
that certain questions could be freely discussed. 
It is the thin edge of the wedge the journalist 
drives in. He does not attempt to drive in the 
butt end of the wedge and bruise the wood. 
He seeks to split it. He has constantly to re- 
member that if he gets out of touch with his 
audience, that if he arouses anger, that if he 
arouses among those to whom he speaks a 
sense that there is no use of doing anything, 
that progress is hopeles, that we are shut in, 
instantly he has ceased to give the note of 
advance. 

The journalist is always, perpetually, looking 
to the future. When you read a paper like the 
New York Tribune, you realize what a remark- 
able influence a newspaper wields. It began 
in 1841. It was twenty years before emanci- 
pation came, and through all that period 
Horace Greeley was looking to the future. You 
see this as you read his editorials. I have been 
reading the whole series back to 1840. Before 
he began the Tribune in 1841 he began writing 
about that question. Patiently, slowly he dealt 
with that great question through the years, 
whether new states should be free or slave,— 
from step to step, urging amelioration, urging 
one thing and another, gradually bringing it 
to the point at which the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation was written by a man who also had 
never been in hurry. Nothing is more true 
than that—a journalist must not hurry. 
Horace Mann recognized that truth. One time 
when he had met with considerable discourage- 
ment—when he had appeared before the legis- 
lature many times without securing the appro- 
priation he desired for schools—a man saw 
him sitting depressed. He said: “What is the 
matter with you?’ And Horace Mann an- 
swered: “Nothing is the matter with me, but 
I am in a hurry and God is not.” Now, that 
to me has been a speaking sentence constantly. 
The reader has responsibilities with reference 
to the newspaper greater than you realize. You 
have your weekly journals scattered over the 
United States. The weekly has always been a 
channel of expression for the group,—the daily 
is the channel of expression for the mass. The 
daily, like death, enters into every house. Its 
only resemblance to the mercies of God is that 
it is fresh every morning and renewed every 
evening. I take two colored weeklies and read 
them constantly. I read them with great in- 
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terest. I am greatly struck by their differences. 
Some of them put on their first: page every 
week the things which have happened that are 
hopeful. To a race whose possibilties—I say 
this after years of study—are second to those 
of no other race in the world—the only ques- 
tion is whether the race will be equal to its 
possibilities—that is really the question which 
you have to solve—whether you are going to 
be equal to your possibilities. Now, two of 
these weeklies have exactly opposite ways of 
presenting the news. I am struck with the 
difference as I read them week by week—one 
of them puts on the first page everything that 
has happened in the last week which are hope- 
ful. That is, if a colored man has done some- 
thing better than any other man has done; if 
a Greek letter society is meeting, having a con- 
vention; if something to the credit of the race 
occurs—it is printed on the first page. The 
other weekly has instead on its first page all 
those things in which the colored man is not 
getting just what he wants; the thing that is 
done which moves in the wrong direction. Now 
those things are all in the first weekly also, 
but they are put on the second page and not 
on the first page. 

Now, it is the instinct of the journalist to 
perpetually hold out hope—to be perpetually 
saying: “That is hard to bear but wait, wait 
until we have had time enough, and this thing 
will disappear without work or collision”—no 
bitterness—no envy—no question—but the de- 
termination that from day to day, from hour 
to hour, from minute to minute, there shall be 
more sunrise in the east, more light in the 
world, and the constant determination to bring 
closer, nearer, better things. 


When Christ was twelve years old he dis- 
puted in the Temple with the Doctors of. the 
Law. When he was thirty years old you will 
find that dispute had almost wholly disap- 
appeared and He so states a great moral ques 
tion that it is impossible for anybody to ch 
lenge what he has said. Now, I don’t believe 
that He did very much good to the doctors of 
the law when he disputed with them and his 
father and mother took him away.. We have no 
record of conversion of these doctors—possibly 
they were too old to be converted. That is the 
danger. The danger with you is that you will 
think that nobody has any business to convert 
you—that you are about right as you are now,— 
that you do not need any changes. That is the 
difference between men of your ages and a man 
of my age. My danger is that I will believe 
what I have always believed. Your danger is 
that you won’t be open enough to belief. 

Now, look at the whole thing essential in 
journalism—optimism—hope—patience—p e r- 
petually urging the right thing—waiting pa- 
tiently—trealizing if the vision is not, the peo- 


ple perish; if the vision come not, wait for it, 
so that it shall surely come. I hope there is not 
a single one here who will not cherish that 
view. If the vision come not, wait for it, for it 
shall surely come. And do not ever grow old. 
I never have known newspaper men who have 
grown old, and as for yourself,—I close with 
one thing that I urge upon you, because that 
also will surely come,—I was offered the posi- 
tion at the head of the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism when I was sixty-three years old. My 
life was made. I was asked to take up a new 
task, to organize a school for training journal- 
ists—something which'‘never had been done be 
fore—most of the men. I knew did not believe 
in professional training, and I went through 
three anxious weeks, but I decided not to turn 
it down as soon as I found that there were 
three million people in the United States who | 
were twenty-three years old. The next morn- 
ing when I woke up I said: “I am sixty-tkree 
years old but there are three million people who 
are twenty-three years old. I am going to 
join that army. From now on I am twenty- 
three years old.” And from that time on that 
has been my endeavor. When you get to be 
twenty-three years old, if you are not that al- 
ready, you stop there. Go on learning; con- 
tinue twenty-three the rest of your life, open 
to new ideas, fresh from them, feeling the touch 
of the elbow, desiring only one thing, to be first 
in the skirmish line—it is scanty rations, re- 
quires constant watchfulness, but also the per- 
petual advance. 


Increasing Interest. 


These; three addresses greatly increased in- 
terest. in ‘the series being given. Dr. Williams 
was réceived with genuine enthusiasm when 
he stood up to speak each time; and he had no 
cause'to complain of appreciation at any of the 
lectures. On Wednesday night, January 3, he 
spoke on “Some Moslems I have Known”; on 
Thursday night, January 4, he discussed some 
of his experiences in connection with his work 
at Columbia University, before the Fisk staff, 
only. At the close of this meeting, an in- 
formal reception was tendered to him by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. McKenzie at the President’s 
House. On Friday night, January 5, Dr. Will- 
iams lectured on “The Russian Peril.” 


The Appeal of the Spiritual. 


While all of the lectures were well attended, 
the one delivered on Sunday night, January 7, 
on “The Spiritual Life,” was the one which 
drew the largest crowd of citizens not con- 
nected with the University. The crowd itself 


was an inspiration; and the lesson taught so 


emphatically by the number present, i. e., that 
despite surface indications men are still tre- 
mendously interested in things spiritual, 
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seemed to give a setting for the deliverance of 
the message which everyone seemed to feel had 
interest for himself, 

As on each Sunday night, when, Presideat 
McKenzie gives his weekly talk, Isaac Fisher 
presided, conducting devotions. Bishop I. B. 
Scott, of the M. E. Church, offered the prayer. 
President McKenzie then asked Dean Tillett 
of Vanderbilt University to present Dr. Wil- 
liams. Said the Tennessean: “Dean W. F. 
Tillet, of Vanderbilt, who introduced Dr. Wil- 
liams, expressed appreciation on behalf of 
Vanderbilt and Nashville for Dr. William’s 
addresses before the various student bodies 
and civic organiations during the past 
week. ‘No man can make a greater contribu- 
tion to the life of the South or to the Negro 


race,’ said he, ‘than to deliver a series of lec- 


tures to the students of Fisk and Meharry.’ ” 


Dr. Williams spoke without manuscript, but 
seemed perfectly at home in the field which he 
was discussing. He prefaced his talk with a 
word of appreciation of Bishop Scott’s prayer 
that the speaker might be blessed with health, 
grace and the power of uplift; and he was 
most emphatic in his endorsement of the ideals 
and leading of President McKenzie at Fisk. 

He made earnest appeal to the juniors and 
seniors—all the students before him, to make 


Fisk an institution of the spiritual life. The 
whole address was devoted to re-emphasizing 
the value and power of the spiritual life; and 
he was earnest in pressing home to the young 
people the necessity of becoming so permeated 
with the spirit of Christ that there can come 
to them no possibility of doubting God. 


Some concrete suggestions given by Dr. Wil- 
liams were that the people—particularly the 
young people—should maintain close relations 
with the church; that some part of the New 
Testament should be read each day; that each 
person should interpret this part of the 
Scriptures for himself; that Christians should 
be willing to let men know where they stand ; 
and that men should strive to live so that they 
can pray—“Thy will be done.” “The spiritual 
life” he said, “is to know the presence of God.” 

In the course of his address Dr. Williams 
said of the Jubilee Song—“Ain’t Goin’ to Study 
War no More’—which was sung during devo- 
tions, “I would that through a celestial broad- 
casting station that song could be sent all over 
the warring countries of Europe tonight.” The 
song, “I’m going to do all I can for my Lord,” 
rendered immediately after the close of the ad- 
dress, brought tears to the speakers’ eyes. No 
address in the series touched deeper or rose 
higher than this one. 


Assembled for Morning Devotions at Fisk, a daily 
reminder of the Spiritual Life of Which Dr. 
Williams spoke so effectively. 
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A Class in the Study of Music Appreciation at Fisk. 


Vote of Thanks. 

At this point,Trustee J. C. Napier, voicing 
the appreciation of the citizens of Nashville 
and the students and faculty of Fisk, moved a 
rising vote of thanks to Dr. Williams for the 
great service he had rendered to all. A second 
being given by Dr. J. T. Phillips, the presiding 
officer, warning that “There isn’t going to be 
any unreadiness,” put the motion, which was 
carried with great heartiness and vigor. Dr. 
W. S. Ellington closed this part of the service 
with prayer and on Dr. William’s request, Bis- 
hop Scott pronounced the benediction. 


Seniors Show Appreciation. 


A little out of the ordinary was the spontan- 
eous action of the seniors, who rushed im- 
mediately to the platform to shake the speaker’s 
hand; and the line of them waiting to reach 
him touched the speaker deeply. Dr. Will- 
iams wore a cap and gown out of courtesy to 
the Seniors who wore their own out of respect 
for him. 


Last Talk. 

Dr. Williams made his last talk to the Uni- 
versity: at Chapel, Monday, January 8. At its 
close, he was paid a tribute so hearty and gen- 


uine that he found it necessary to stand again 
and express his surprise and appreciation, that 
the double applause should be given him when 
Le felt that his last talk had dwelt more on 
the hard tasks before the American Negro 
than is usual in talks to colored students; and 
had not painted the future in such rosy hues. 

No visitor here, within:a-long period of years, 
has been so much sought for as has been true 
of Dr. Williams. He has been a benediction 
to Fisk and to this city. His last address 
follows: 


My dear friends; brothers and sisters in 
Christ and in humanity: 


You have done much for me in the last week. 
I have learned more, I have gained better in- 
sight into many things; and I am not now 
speaking of what is known as the “problem”— 
I am simply looking at you as I have already 
said, as brothers and sisters in Christ and in 
humanity. I see more clearly than I did be- 
fore, but I am going to speak to you words of 
truth and soberness, though as I look over this 
week, as I was sitting here, I felt that words 
would not express what I have learned in the 
last week, because you must remember my trip 
South began over forty-six years ago. I was 
writing about this problem forty-five years ago 
and I have been writing about it ever since. 


bone grin ess tals 
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One phrase I would select as my text from 
the verse of the lesson just read: “And the 
child grew in stréngth and in wisdom.” That 
expresses what I feel about all I have learned 
since | came here as compared with whaz I 
knew from forty to forty-five years ago, and 
there have been no years since then in which 
I have not learned a little more. I have known 
all the leaders of your race, I think, who were 
conspicuous, I began early. I knew Senator 
Bruce. I knew Governor Pinchback of Louisi- 
ana. I have known tkose who have gone for- 
ward. I knew Tanner when he was a student. 
He was the first American artist to have a pic- 
ture hung in the Luxembourg. I know well this 
music to which I have just listened because I 
also lived in a land where folk music was still 
in existence. I know what the music of the 
Arab is and the music of the Turk. All these 
things I was much interested in. 

I went to Washington with letters of intro- 
duction from the secretary of Jefferson Davis 
to eighteen conspicuous Confederate officers 
who were seated in Congress at the time, and 
I saw them all and knew them all. I knew 
all the conspicuous leaders of the South at 
Washington between 1876 and 1886. I had 
the great honor of knowing General Gordon 
closely and intimately, and I have had the 
honor of having him ask me for counsel, par- 
ticularly when he was going North to speak. 
So that my knowledge is not one-sided. I am 
familiar with the whole thing. At that time 
I said determination can do anything and since 


then I have seen slow progress, and great as 


the task has been much remains to be done. 
You have great responsibity. You have trouble 
and difficulty before y>1. You need every one 
of you here, to feel your responsibility. You 
remember the story,—Douglas, the great King 
of Scotland, died. He had asked that his heart 
be buried in Jerusalem, and the heart was put 
into a silver casket and borne on the lon x 
journey by a little group of Scotchmen, who 
were stopped by a hostile force, and the battle 
was against them. Bruce led the line and he 


threw the heart of Douglas into the battle, and 


victory followed as men followed the heart of 
Douglas. Now you, the educated of your race, 
are the heart of Douglas; and you must fling 
yourself beyond the battle line and be willing 
to bear great responsibity, to be patient, to be 


long-suffering, to think not of injustice, or of | 
anything whatever excepting to do the particu- 


lar job you have better than any man or woman 
ever did that job before. That is the key, 
the opening to success. 

In addition to that there has been a change 
of mind on my part, an increased knowledge of 
the difficulty you face, because nearly twenty 
years ago I began taking up this subject his- 
torically. We see how a race sprang up and 


flourished ; and then an aboriginal race, a west- 
ern race swept over them; then a race came 
from the south and swept over the western 
race, and the western race held the northern 
race wader subjection. Ir. India the Parsees 
came in, then the Na‘rns, then the Moslems 
from Turkestan, from Eastern Tartary, and the 
Persian came in and held all the northern 
India for the time. The descendants of Tamer- 
lane furnished the white leaders. And those 
races have remained separate and apart ex- 
cept for the British Rajah. You may be inter- 
ested to know that the Nairns, six million of 
them, have some very peculiar customs. Among 
the Nairns only the women can inherit or own 
property. The women have all the property, 
and conduct all the household and business 
affairs. Only the women can own or buy any- 
thing. The men must skirmish around and 
do the best they can. The Parsees have be- 
come the bankers of India. I could give you 
many examples of the success of doing some- 
thing better than somebody else. But-my time 
is limited. | 

I want to tell you that I understand how 
difficult the problem is. 

But success was won by doing every par- 
ticular job, not by education, not by questions 
or by wanting this, that or the other, but in 
every case in this long history of some two 
thousand years—as far as India is concerned 
you go back three thousand years, the races 
that have won, especially the races that were 
few in number, that were in the minority, have 
won their place by doing their job better than 


_ anybody else did it,—by replacing people that 


did the job better than other people had done 
it, and then doing their precise job better than 
anybody else has doneit. . . . 

I wonder if this audience realizes that there 
is,no limitation to what you may do—what you 
must do to win international recognition. Let 
some great poet arise among you—some great 
prose writer—I have discovered, and I was 
foolish not to see it sooner, that the one democ- 
racy of the world is art. Tanner won. What- 
ever color his face was, the color on his paint- 
ing was all right, and it carried him into the 
Luxembourg. A great voice will carry any- 
body anywhere. In your school you have al- 
ready had people above the average,—far above 
the average. If anybody turns up who can 
play the piano as Paderewski does, nobody is 
going to ask any questions except to ask the 
price of a ticket to hear him play. If you pro- 
duce somebody who dances better than any- 
body else that has appeared if you are going to 
provide us with things like that, nobody will 
ask what your color is. They won’t care. Now 
in regard to your singing here. I noticed some 
who did not join in. Now, you who did not 
sing with the rest are throwing away—I nearly 


——————— 


said throwing away the ace when they have 
drawn it;—but I don’t want to say that. You 
must understand that this is not my language, 
because I never touched a card of that game 
in my life, but what I have heard as a news- 
paper man. [ must say I am rather surprised 
at the universal knowledge displayed by this 
audience. I want to say to all of you I am 
glad to see that the laughter is principally on 
the boys’ side of the house, that if you ever go 
further than a laugh in that game, many sor- 
rows are before you, any further than laughter 
at somebody else and not at your share in the 
game. That way lies destruction to a degree 
which nobody knows who has not had the life 
of a newspaper man. The number of men 
known who have been ruined on that road are 
inconceivable. 3 

I say to you, get all the training you can; 


maintain this great heritage of music which 
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you have; make it better than it has been; tri- 
umph over all difficulties. I beg, as I leave 
you, that with new courage and hope and also 
with an understanding of the surrounding difi- 
culties, the sacrifices you will have to make, 
that you determine to accomplish these things 
for your race, and you will—maybe not in this 
generation, not in the next generation, not in 
the generation after that, but be sure that it 
will come, knowing that nothing will be ex- 
pected of you more than is asked of other 
Americans. If we solve this question, we have 
changed the world and we have done what 
science has never done, and done it fully and 
completely; and to this great privilege of be- 
ing in the front of the line, in the heart of this 
great battle, I welcome you, certain that in the 
end the victory will be won and the cleavage 
of all obstacles will come in the great arts of 
the world. | 


RR 


Bi. => encamped on Fisk’s grounds. 


“LEST WE FORGET.” 


The lowering war clouds in turn the 
3 mind back to the days when America, includ- 
he =, ing Fisk, ht to make war to end war. The 
sl san ee picture the days when soldiers were 
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Of Interest to the Fisk University 


Fisk Student Wins Seventh Prize in Inter- 
national Prohibition Essay Contest 


William J. Carter, ’24, has just been notified 
that he has won a seventh prize of ten dol- 
lars, offered by the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association for his essay on “The World Move- 
ment against Alcoholism.” 

There were 213 essays submitted in the con- 
test, from 130 universities and colleges of the 
United States and Canada. The contestants 
included 160 Americans and 8 Canadians; the 
others were students in our colleges from 
India, China, Japan, Philippine Islands, Rus- 
sia, Siam, Armenia, Africa and the various 
South American countries. 


Junior at Fisk on Editorial Staff of Woman’s 
Press 


The Chicago Defender, in a recent number, 
carried the following item: 


GirRLs AppED TO Starr or Y. W. C. A. MAGAZINE 


“The Woman’s Press of New York City, for- 
merly The Association Monthly, official organ 
of the National Young Women’s association, 
has just published in its November number, a 
staff of student editors, a new feature for the 
magazine. The staff contains two girls of our 
race, Miss Lucille Stokes and Miss Constance 
Fisher. 

“Miss Fisher is a resident of Nashville and 
is a junior in Fisk University. She is the 
daughter of Isaac Fisher, editor of the Fisk 
UNIvERSITY News—well known as a prize es- 
say writer. She was elected by the representa- 
tives of all the schools present at the recent 
Y. W. C. A. conference in Nashville as one of 
the board of student editors. She was.-also 
elected at the same conference, by the Fisk 
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delegates to be the undergraduate representa- 
tive of the Y. W. C. A. at Fisk University. 

“Miss Stokes is from Ohio. When a student 
editorial board was first proposed at Hot 
Springs in April she volunteered to serve. She 
has been so satisfactory that her Ohio col- 
leagues wished that she might continue on the 
staff. This was done.*” 

The Crisis Magazine for January also made 
note of this news item. 


The January number of the Woman’s Press 


. contains an unsigned editorial on problems of 


the campus. Attention is called to it by that 
paper in the following words: 

“Constance Fisher who wrote the editorial 
on college problems is a student at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee. She is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of The Campus Fo- 
rum [a department of the Woman’s Press], 
representing the colored associations.” 


Little Time Lost at Fisk 


That Fisk is a place of work is very clearly 
shown by the comment appearing below. The 
Nashville Tennessean, giving a summary of 
the provisions made for Christmas holidays by 
the various schools in the city, spoke as fol- 
lows of Fisk: 

“While the students from every other col- 
lege and university of the city are enjoying 
vacations with relatives and friends, more than 
900 students at Fisk University will resume 
their routine school duties after only a two- 
day vacation. On Mionday and Tuesday there 
will be no classes, but on Wednesday class 


work will be continued as usual. According to 


Dr. F. A. McKenzie, most of the boys and girls 
either live too far away to go home or would 
find the expense of a mid-year trip too great, 
and for that reason school authorities believe 
the wiser plan is to continue school as usual.” 


Just a Little Goodwill and Good Cheer 


The two little items following are indicative 
of a friendliness which is very precious to us 
at Fisk. The notes are from the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Scroll, for December— | 


THANKSGIVING. 
Thanksgiving services were held in the 


l 


*Miss Stokes is a student at Wilberforce. 
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Chapel Thursday morning, and all of us gave 
thanks to Him for the many blessings that 
we have received during the year. 

The Thanksgiving Championship Sociable 
was perhaps the most enjoyed sociable of the 
year. At seven-thirty the girls’ gymnasium 
was a hilarious scene—our football team had 
won the championship and the students and 
teachers celebrated the winning of the first in 
many years. ; 

Many members of the visiting Fisk Univer- 
sity football squad enjoyed the sociable with 
us. : 


CHAMPIONSHIP CELEBRATION. 


A veritable championship celebration was 
held in chapel Friday morning, December 1. 
It was the first opportunity that all the stu- 
dents had to rejoice and to cheer our victorious 
football team, southeastern champions of 1922. 
Amid yells and songs, the Fisk football squad, 
which defeated Morehouse College 20-19 
Thanksgiving, was heartily welcomed fo our 
Atlanta University and to our jollification 
meeting. 

The speakers were: Dr. Adams, who heartily 
welcomed the Fisk squad in behalf of Atlanta 
University and presented them the “keys” to 
our campus and buildings; “Chief” Aiken, who 
successfully coached the team; Mr. Lewis, 
manager of the Fisk team, spoke in behalf of 
the Fisk squad, congratulated our team upon 
winning the champion; Captain Austin 
Walden, president of the Alumni Association, 
praised the sportsmanlike spirit of our team; 
Captain Johnson of the Fisk squad, a man of 
deeds and not words; Mr. L. R. Harper, as- 
sistant coach, who told the story of how A. U. 
won the pigskin from Morris Brown and the 
story of how Fisk “got”? Morehouse’s “goat,” 
and of the mutual agreement that A. U. would 
share Morris Brown’s “pigskin” with Fisk, 


and that Fisk would share Morehouse’s “goat” 


with A. U., so that A. U. had Morehouse’s 
“oat.” ¢ 


MISS SUSAN A. COOLEY PASSES TO 
HER REWARD 


Word has just come to the University of the 
home-going of another of the early makers of 
Fisk—Miss Susan A. Cooley. The services of a 
life more than fourscore years long began in 
the first days of the American Missionary As- 
sociation work in the South, very soon after 
her graduation from Oberlin College, and con- 
tinued in varying forms, in various places, 
until she had reached the age of sixty-five. 
With Fisk her connection was at two widely 
separated periods and in three different posi- 


tions : in 1873-74 as principal of the normal de- 
partment; in 1893-99 as matron of the young 
men in Livingstone Hall; from the fali of 1899 
to the early part of 1906 as instructor of arith- 
metic aud matron in the smaller building now 
called Bennett Hail. 

In Atlanta University, for some years, Miss 
Cooley had charge of the young women, and 
her last years were spent in the city of Atlanta 
that she might enjoy the companionship of old - 
friends, in a climate conducive to her comfort. 
Some other old-time fellow-workers at Fisk, 
knowing that her birthday fell on the first day 
of January sent her birthday greetings. It 
proved the last opportunity for remembrances; 
on January 4, the message states, she entered 
into peace, and nephews, the nearest of kin 
left to her, took her body to Bavaria, Kansas, 
its final resting-place. Surely all the friends 
of Miss Cooley may rejoice for her in the 
thought that now she has heard the words of 
her longed-for Master: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord!’ 


FISK LOSES A SON 


Dr. SAMUEL SUMNER CARUTHERS. 


Just after the chapel hour, January 23, the 
sad news reached Fisk University that Dr. 
Samuel Sumner Caruthers, class of 1897, had 
passed to the beyond at 3 o’clock A. M. of that 
day. During tke Christmas holiday season, 
he was injured in an automobile accident on 
the viaduct, and failed to recover from the ef- 
fects of his injuries. 

After graduating from Fisk University, he 
attended Meharry Medical College,. and re- 
ceived his M. ID. degree from that institution 
in 1902. He was a practitioner in the city of 
Nashville, and a member of the faculty of Me- 
harry Medical College. 


Dr. Caruthers possessed a beautiful tenor 
voice, and was of great assistance to his alma 
mater at different times by his membership in 
the Mozart Society and the Fisk Quartet. Dur- 
ing the past year ke became a member of the 
Music Lovers’ Review Club, that he might be 
one of the citizens to help foster the study of 
the productions of Negro artists. 

During the past summer he married Miss 
Cecilia A. Mahaffy, also a graduate of Fisk 
University. He is survived by Mrs. Caruthers, 
Mrs. J. T. Wilson, sister, and Mr. Neil Caru- 
thers, brother. 

All of his friends and acquaintances will re- 
member his cheerful, sunny disposition, and 
his devotion to kis work. Fisk University re- 
joices that he was one of her sons. 
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8 With the Book Reviewers 


EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 


A study of West, South, and Equatorial 
Africa by the African Education Commission, 
under the Auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
and Foreign Mission Societies of North Amer- 
ica and Europe. Report prepared by Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Commission. 


Reviewed by Isaac Fisher. 


In a word “The main object of this Report 
is to give to all interested in improving the 
status of the Natives of Africa definite data 
as to educational conditions and needs in the 
southern, western, and equatorial sections of 
the continent.” 


Five Major Objectives. 

The Commission was directed to have con- 
stantly in mind the five major objectives fol- 
lowing— 

“1, To inquire as to the educational work 
being done at present in each of the areas to 
be studied. | 

“2 To investigate the educational needs of 
the people in the light of the religious, social, 
hygienic, and economic. conditions. 

“3. To ascertain to what extent these needs 
are being met. 

“4. To assist in the formulation-of plans 
designed to meet the educational needs of the 
Native races, making adequate use of the Na- 
tive resources and providing for the present 
and prospective demands of the country it- 


self. 
“> To make available the full results of 


this study.” 


In the introduction to the Report, written 
by Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Phelps-Stokes 
Trustees, there occurs the further clarifying 
statement of aim: “If the Report helps, by 
giving a right approach to the problems of 
race adjustments, to bridge the gaps between 
white and black; between the American Negro 
and his distant African cousins; between Eu- 
ropean civilization.and African civilization ; 
between educational theory and educational 
practice; between Christian faith and Chris- 
tian works; between Protestant and Catholic; 
between missionary and government official ; 
between commercial and philanthropic inter- 
ests; between the man on the field and his rep- 
resentatives at home; between conservative 
and liberal, it will have not been in vain.” 


For General Readers. 


There are many persons who have no con- 
Scious interest in Africa, nor in any of the 
problems which that continent suggests; but 
they are likely to be interested in-this study— 
the picture of actual conditions on a continent 
which remains so great a mystery; the col- 
lected information which makes the work a 
real book of travel, a guide to the tourists who 
may care to include Africa in travel pilgrim- 
ages; the excellent typography, maps and en- 
gravings; and the valuable sociological and 
economic material which is the essence of the 
whole study. 


The Reviewers’ Touchstones and Tests. 


But it is almost idle to apply the usual 
canons of review to this book—the persons 
most deeply interested in the conclusions set 
forth will not look first to see whether the Re- 
port is well written or otherwise; whether the 
method of approach is scientific or not; or 
whether the treatment is thorough. At a time 
when dark races all over the world are placing 
a question mark by the side of every word 
and deed of the white races, relative to dark 
peoples; and when the white races are begin- 
ning to “view with alarm” this ominous sus- 
picion and hostility of the so-called backward 
colered people, such a book as Hducation in 
Africa must prepare itself to meet two pointed 
questions: What estimate does the book give 
of the African people? Are the plans sug- 
gested “to meet the educational needs of the 
Native races” such as seem to have the real 
interest of those races at heart, or are they 
timely plans being formulated to keep the 
Africans “in their place” under the over-lord- 
ship of the white people of the world? 


- However brutally frank and brutally un- 
kind these questions may seem to be, they will 
be the touchstones, the measuring rods by 
which the book is going to be examined at the 
first by those who think to the heart of things; 
and no good purpose can be served by leaving 
this essentially obvious truth unsaid. 


It is just as well, then, to dismiss with a 
word certain qualities of the book, and say 
that the text is well written; the illustrations, 
good; the method, scientific; the author Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, well prepared to discuss 
the topics; and the information given, very 
valuable. What of the rest? 
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Africa Not the “Great Dark Continent.” 


Those who believe in Africa whatever their 
race; and those who are related to the great, 
silent continent by blood, must admit that the 
Report was written from the viewpoint of souls 
who have no contempt for the dark millions 
who inhabit the misunderstood the much mis- 
represented continent and its people. 


Paying tribute to Africa as “the undeveloped 
treasure-house of the world ;” and denying that 
its climate renders it a land of graves; the 
Report places itself on record as to the im- 
provability of the African people, in part, as 
follows: : 

“The most unfortunate and unfair of all the 
misunderstandings is to the effect that the 
African people do not give promise of devel- 
opment sufficient to warrant efforts in their 
behalf. The endeavor to prove the inferiority 
or the equality of Africans in comparison with 
other peoples of the world is of little value 
in determining policies concerned with their 
development. Biological and other researches 
may show the differentiation of social groups, 
both within and without Africa, but their re- 
sults can never be greys used to justify the 
denial of educational or other opportunities to 
any group. The present distribution of the 
African groups through the various stages of 
human society, whether that stage be canni- 
balistic, barbaric, primitive, or civilized, is a 
natural condition that has been almost com- 
pletely duplicated at some time with all civi- 
lized races. In the long processes of evolution, 
it is well known that the civilization period 
of the most advanced races has been but brief 
in comparison with their long period of bar- 
barism.”’ 

To this premise is added certain proof of 
past responses to efforts for their betterment; 
of present advancement; of potential powers 
exhibited in tribal customs and capacities; and 
forecasts of future development.’ On the 
ground of lack of appreciation of the African 
people’s, the Report can not fairly be assailed. 


What of Plans? 


There will not be such unanimity with re- 
spect to tke plans proposed, particularly be- 
cause there is written into the “Foreword” the 
statement that “The study has been influenced 
by the principles of education which Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong developed at Hampton 
and Booker T. Washington and Principal 
Moton, at Tuskegee. ”” But ths reviewer 
wishes emphatically, to place himself on record 
as holding that the philosophy of education 
upon which the plans are laid is sound, thor- 
ough and statesmanlike. There are sentences in 
the Report which, taken out of relation to 


the expressed underlying motive, can be made 
to prove hostility to the traditional higher 
education. But this proves notking, since 
there are no sentences in any language which 
can be made cynic-proof. 


The essence of the philosophy advanced is 
that education must be adapted “to the needs 
of the individual and the community;” that 
educational efforts and agencies must be sub- 
jected to the most effective form of organiza- 
tion and supervision; that there must be edu- 
cation of masses and of native leadership; and 
that all agencies—governments, missions com- 
mercial and industrial concerns, and the na- 
tive people should co-operate for the education 
of Africans. 


“Needs” of Africans. 


It is likely to be objected that the danger to 
the future of education in Africa resides in 
the word “Needs,” as used in the phrase, edw 
cation suited to the needs of the people; that 
the needs of the Africans will be interpreted 
to mean something less than the needs of other 
races; that these needs will not be regarded 
as embracing higher education, particularly 
since the Report finds that “Thus there has 
been an over-supply of school graduates who 
are prepared to write and talk, and an under- 
supply of those who can till the soil and en- 
gage in the great and numerous mechanical 
operations of the country and share in the 
social improvement required by the masses of 
the people;” and it will not be surprising if 
there are found reviewers who will see a con- 
firmation of their fears as to a restricted pro- 
cram of education for the Africans, in the 
words “The wholesale transfer of the educa- 
tional conventions of Europe and America to 
the peoples of Africa has certainly not been 
an act of wisdom, however justly it may be de 
fended as a proof of genuine interest in the 


native people.” 


There Must Be Confidence, Somewhere. 


These sentences taken out of their context 
are real grounds for alarm. But the Report 
itself allays apprehensions when it boldly 
makes the statement that “any movement to 
provide an inferior system of education for the 
black man is of course to be condemned ;” be- 
gins a chapter with the statement that “Edu- 
cation must be planned with full regard both 
for the elevation of the masses and for the 
development and training of native leaders ;” 
argues that “If college education is of value to 
any group. surelv it is to those who are to 
be the Native guides of African people whose 
existence is beset with so many perplexing 
problems ;” and pleads definitely for the most 
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thorough and advanced training for those who 
are to preserve vision fer Africa. 

But all this doubting begs the question by as- 
suming that it is the definite object of aJl those 
who formulate educational policies for Negroes 
to serve them an ill turn wherever possible. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that there 
are persons who would never consent to a pro- 
gram of education which provides college train- 
ing for any Negroes for any purpose whatever. 
But when one turns to the list of missionary 
boards which co-operated in having the study 
made; and remembers that it was Christian 
missionary boards which broke the first bread 


of education for the newly-emancipated slaves, 


offering to them, at a time when they were 
least able to take it, the message and power 
of the most treasured type of classical educa- 
tion—when .one reflects over all this, he must 
admit soberly and fairly that all the presump- 
tions point to a friendliness for the African 
people, on the part of these organizations 
which work “in His name.” The Negro falls 
on a stormy day when he curses all his enemies 
and doubts all who seek to help him and wish 
to be known as his friends. The colored peo- 
ple must have confidence in somebody; for al- 
though confidences have been and may be be- 
trayed, it is also true that to doubt everybody 
encourages everybody to justify the doubts. 


Organization and Supervision. 


The chapter devoted to educational organ- 
ization and supervision is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the subject; and, standing alone, 
would be a justification of the Report. Here 
again will be met possible reactions against 
necessary implications. Changes from the old 
cannot be suggested without implying that the 
latter is obsolete, is intrinsically ineffective, 
or unwise; and it will not be strange if some 
of those who have labored in foreign fields do 
not feel that in some delicate way their efforts 
have been criticized adversely. In a way, they 
have been; but there is, at the same time, broad 
and generous appreciation of the services ren- 
dered in the past. Note the following: “Many 
remarkable results have been achieved even 
without any regard for the principles of sound 
administratiqn. Devoted men and women have 
penetrated the wilderness, endured the hard- 
ships, ‘and established the influence of friend- 
shin and human interest among thousands of 
native people whose habits of life ranged from 
the lowest forms of cannibalism to the higher 
forms of primitive society. All credit must be 
given to those earnest representatives of civili- 
zation and Christianity for their willingness 
to sacrifice themselves in order that they might 
carry the lessons of health, industry, and 
Christian ideals to the uncivilized people of 


the great African continent. They were the 
pioneers of civilization and the first preachers 
of the vital messages of Christianity.” 

But it must not be forgotten that it was mis- 
sionary bodies which asked that the studies 
and criticisms be made. 


Education of Masses and Leaders. 


In discussing education of the natives, the 
teport emphasizes ‘again and again that this 
is of pressing importance—that the problem 
has not been touched until provision is made 
for this uncounted host; that neither “immen- 
sity of numbers, the extensive areas of popula- 
tion ;” “the primitive and sometimes barbarous 
character of the people;” nor the difficulty of 
the task must justify a looking back from the 
“nlough” of educational service for Africa. 
And it is to be noted, as already indicated in 
this review, that the education of leaders is 
stressed along with that of the masses. 


Cooperation in Educational Effort. 


The chapter on cooperation for the educa- 


tion of the Africans proceeds on the theory 
that real progress can not be made unless gov- 
ernments, missions commercial and industrial 
concerns and the native people work together 
to realize a common end—the education and 
civilization of the Africans. It is in this 
chapter that appreciation of missionaries and 
the native people seems to rise away above con- 
ventional appraisals. This is one of the book’s 
most valuable discussions. 


The remainder of the report deals with con- 
ditions in various parts of Africa, and is en- 
evclopaedic in character and value. 


The Report must be read. 


SERVICE WITH FIGHTING MEN. 


An account of the work of the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
World War, in two volumes. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Reviewed by Isaac Fisher. 

Written as a report of Y. M. C. A. activities 
in the World War, these volumes have come 
from the hands of their compilers as an invalu- 
able guide for the sociologist and all others 
interested or who may be interested hereafter 
in welfare work. 


The Advocates of Peace. 


Those who dream of a day when nations shall 
“study war no more” will need these volumes 
to gain a notion of the unproductive needs of a 
great army—needs whose only justification is 
that men may be kept in best conditions to do 
their murderous work—taking the lives of oth- 
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er men. In a way, this work answers the ques- 
tion—“What is war?” 


Professional Soldiers. 


Men whose duty it is to study and master 
the science of war will find that their educa- 
tion is not complete until they have mastered 
the technique of morale, as its development is 
emphasized and outlined by those whose story 
is told in this printed work. Nor is the value 
of the record restricted to the United States. 
Wherever a nation throws its soldiers into 
camp or field, “Service with Fighting Men” wil 
be needed. 

SJ 
Sociologists— Welfare Workers. 


For the novice who is interested in nothing 
Save so many cut-and-dried formulae as will 
enable him to pass an examination in theoret- 
ical social science, and in procuring a, b, c 
textbooks on how to be a welfare worker, the 
report will not seem to count for much. But 
the student of social phenomena who purposes 
to prepare for world service by deep and seri- 
ous study of world upheavals must somehow 
manage to consult these volumes. It is for 
workers in the field of social science that the 
books must have broadest appeal. 

All other agencies engaged in welfare work 
will find it especially desirable to have the ex- 
periences of the Y. M. C. A. in the great war 
as a basis of comparison, not because the lat- 
ter organization was more correct in its meth- 
ods and more efficient:in applying them; but 
because the Y. M. C. A. worked on a larger 
scale than did any of the other agencies. 


Educators. 


Professional educators will want to examine 
the war-time educational activities of both the 
army and the Y. M. C. A. in connection with 
it, to compare traditional methods and results, 
in peace-time institutions with those of the 
war. The report gives bases for such com- 
parisons. 


A Study for All. 


The war touched every American home in 
one way or another. The Y. M. C. A. was rep- 
resented wherever American soldiers engaged 
in that war were stationed. A report of its 
work is a record of its dealings with men who 
went from. the homes of the United States 
white, black, and red; and, as such, it must ap- 
peal to all Americans. To list here the inter- 
ests involved is to print a table of contents, 
which is no part of the purpose of this com- 


ment. But the work is valuable to everybody, 
and should be made available to the people in 
all public libraries, as well as school libraries 
of the land. 


Brief For the Y. M. CO. A. 


Finally, all who believe in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and are interested in 
having at hand material for an appraisal of 
its work under the most trying circumstances, 
will welcome the two volumes as a brief for the 
association and its interpretation of its mis- 
sion as a Christian body. 


FOLK RHYMES OF THE NEGRO* 


It is a curious fact that until this very day 
there has been no publication of any consider- 
able number of the Folk Rhymes of the Ameri- 
can Negro. This great lack in world literature 
is now supplied in part by a book by Professor 
Thomas W. Talley of Fisk ‘University, with an 
introduction by Professor W. C. Curry of Van- 
derbilt University, and with an interpretation 
of the origin and significance of the Folk 
Rhymes by the collector, Professor Talley. 


The more than three hundred and thirty Ne- 
gro Rhymes in this collection, taken as a body, 
are, in themselves, a record of the Negro slave, 
left by the slave himself. 


The Rhymes from beginning to end sparkle 
with a pure, clean wit and humor, found per- 
haps nowhere else in native verse. 


In the collection, not only are there dance 
rhymes, nature rhymes, gnomic sayings, such as 
are commonly found among the ballads of other 
peoples, but there are other forms such as mar- 
riage ceremony coda, which are found now- 

‘where else in literature. 


There is an interesting little section of Af- 
rican and other foreign Negro Rhymes, with 
their translations, in order to enable the com- 
piler to make his study complete. 


In Part Two there is a Study of the Rhymes 
which not only gives their history and the uses 
to which they were put, but also their origin, 
evolution, and form. 


Definite literary laws underlying these com- 
positions are pointed out. These laws are pe- 
culiarly Negro. In a way they suggest certain 
entirely new forms for literature. 


*The book is published by the Macmillan Company. 
A limited Fisk edition is being sold at Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. ($2.25) 
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Signs of a Better Day $: 


[The comments below are hopeful, although 
guardedly expressed. They are in verity, signs 
of a better day.—Editor]. 


IT’S UP TO US 


Southern Press Comment on Dyer Bill Defeat 


Now that the Dyer Bill is dead, it is distinct- 
ly up to the States to make good the promises 
and professions of their senators and repre- 
sentatives, which is that the States themselves 
will settle this problem, settle it right and for 
all time, if left to themselves. Here is a chance 
to vindicate “State rights” and to preserve the 
great principle involved therein—so long cher- 
ished as a vital thing in the South.—Atlanta 
Georgian. 

With the Dyer Bill out of the way and the 
States left in control of law enforcement, it is 
incumbent upon the authorities of every State 
to see to it that life is sacred and that those 
guilty of murder singly or in mobs are brought 
to justice ; Our representatives were 
right in holding that the South would itself 
protect its Negro population and that the law 
was unnecessary. It is incumbent upon us to 
show that they were right in that representa- 
tion. The duty already resting upon the South 
was thus emphasized. It is the duty of all 
good citizens and all officials to preserve the 
good name of the South by standing for the 
orderly processes of the law and the outlawing 
of lynching.—Ralcigh News and Observer. 

The Dyer Bill is a symptom of which the 
States would do well to take serious account. 
The crime of lynching is a disgrace and a dan- 
ger to the whole Nation, and the States must 
find a way to put an end to it. If they do not 
show their capacity to deal with this evil, ulti- 
mately some measure of the general character 
of the Dyer Bill will be enacted by a stretching 
of the Constitution.—Charleston Post. 

On the face of the ostensible cause of the 
surrender of the measure, there is a challenge 
to the States in which lynchings occur . . 
The “Surrender” of the Dyer Bill advocates 
ought to make the anti-lynching law more ef- 
fective in every State—not a federal law, but 
the already ample State law, if citizens so will 
it, can meet and master the mob spirit. The 
challenge is upon the States, which properly 
stand upon their rights; the stamping out of 
lynching is put upon the honor, the pride, the 
character of the people of the several States.— 
Savannah News. 


The Dyer Bill has failed of enactment, but 
if lynching and mob outlaw is permitted to 
continue to shock the conscience and sensibili- 
ties of the American people from time to time, 
it is as certain as the coming of tomorrow that 
sooner or later a means will be found whereby 
the forces of federal law will be invoked to put 
an end to it. —Atlanta Constitution. 

Lynching is a question that should be taken 
up by the States. That is preferable. But 
something must be done that will put an end 
to murder by mobs. If it cannot be done—if 
it is not done—then our boasted civilization is 
spurious, counterfeit, a fraud.—Knozville Tri- 
bune. 

The remedy is with the States, but unques- 
tionably, if they do not exercise their rights 
and meet their duties in putting down mob 
violence, their powers will finally be forfeited 
and those who say that democratic government 
is only a beautiful dream will be justified by 
the establishment of a monarchy in form, what- 
ever may be its name.—Asheville Citizen. 

In their assaults on the Dyer Anti-lynching 
Bill the Southern members of Congress as- 
serted that the South is able to cope with the 
mob evil. The South can put an end to lynch- 
ing once it sets its hands determinedly to the 
task. It should tackle this problem in dead 
earnest and show that its statesmanship is 
equal to the situation. We cannot hope that 
filibusters will always be effective in defeating 
the enactment of a federal anti-lynching law. 
There is only one safe way to forestall such 
action and that way is to be found in the stern 
handling of lynching parties by Southern 
courts.—A sheville Times. | 


SOUTH CALLED TO ANTI-LYNCHING 
WAR 


Methodist Women Demand That Mob Vio- 
lence Be Blotted Out—Planning South- 
wide Campaign—Authorities, Pulpit, 
Press and People Called Upon 
to Unite 


Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 7 (Special) —-A movement 
to enlist the 250,000 organized women of the 
Southern Methodist Church in a determined 
and systematic campaign for the suppression 
of lynching was launched here this week. A 
large group of representative women from 
thirteen States, all of them officials of the 
Woman’s Missionary Council or Conference 
Social Service Superintendents, met at the call 
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of the Race Relations Commission of the Coun- 
cil, spent three days in conference, and at the 
conclusion issued a vigorous a@dress to the 
public relative to the lynching evil, calling 
upon the authorities of the several states and 
counties for its complete suppression and upon 
the citizens, the pulpit and the press for their 
united support to this end. The defeat of the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill was used to give point 
to their utterance. 

They further pledged themselves, individual- 
ly and in an official capacity as representing 
the social service leadership of the organized 
Methodist women, to a persistent campaign for 
adequate state laws and for law enforcement. 
Details of the plan are already being worked 
out. 

The statement follows, together with the 
names of the women signers: 

“Whereas, the defeat of the Dyer anti-lynch- 
ing bill, which provided for the federal control 
of lynching, has thrown the whole responsibil- 
ity back upon each state for removing this 
hideous crime; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that we, the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Woman’s Missionary 
Council, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
the conference social service superintendents 
and other officers in conference in Atlanta, Ga., 
December 4-6, 1922, do now demand of the 
authorities of the several states that they make 
good their claim proving their competency to 
abolish mob violence and lynching. 

“That we assume our responsibility as citi- 
zens for the protection of human life and here- 
by call upon all the people of all the states, 
upon the pulpit and upon the press to join 
in an insistent and persistent agitation 
against this barbarous practice. 

“That we formulate plans for an organized 
movement in behalf of adequate state laws and 
law enforcement. — 

Mrs. Luke Johnson, Georgia; Mrs. L. P. 
Smith, Texas; Miss Estelle Haskin, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. W. A. Newell, North Carolina; Mrs. A. 
B. Smith. Tennessee; Mrs. W. J. Piggott, Ken- 
tucky;: Mrs. L. W. Alford, Mississippi; Mrs. 
L. S. Arrington, Georgia; Mrs. T. A. Benning- 
ton, West Virginia; Mrs. Harvey Boney, North 
Carolina: Mrs. T. J. Copeland, Maryland; Mrs. 
W. T. Cunningham, Louisiana; Mrs. Frank 
Eanes, Florida; Mrs. T. M. Francis, Alabama; 
Mrs. Charles W. Griffin, Georgia; Mrs. S. W. 
Henry, South Carolina; Mrs: R. L. Keaton, 
South Carolina; Mrs. T. G. Lowry, Tennessee; 
Mrs. R. P. Moody, Kentucky; Mrs. W. L. Mor- 
rison, Tennessee; Mrs. W. V. Pittman, Mis- 
sissippi: Mrs R. H.’ Potts, Virginia; Mrs: J. 
C. Rawlings. Kentucky: Mrs. Oscar Reinhart, 
Alabama: Mrs. F. L. Siler, North Carolina; 
Mrs. W. A. Albright, Georgia; Miss Marv De- 
Bardeleben, Oklahoma; Mrs. J. N. McEachern, 


Georgia; Mrs. R. H. Wynn, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Geo. Matthews, Georgia; Mrs. E. B. Chappell, 
Tennessee. 


LYNCHING MUST STOP SAY GEORGIA 
BAPTISTS 


Duty of Church to Sound Its Death Knell— 


No Exceptions Recognized 


Atlanta, Georgia, Dec. 8S (Special)—The 
Georgia Baptist Convention, in session here 
this week, adopted by unanimous vote one of 
the most scathing denunciations of lynching 
on record and called upon the good citizenship 
of the country, as represented in the churches, 
to sound its death knell. Whatever the pre- 
text, said the Convention, lynching is murder, 
barbarous, heathenish and diabolical, a cancer 
on society, and a disgrace to civilization. Mobs, 
it denounces aS a menace to government, so- 
ciety and the church. 

The statement was presented by Rev. L. A. 
Henderson, of Columbus, Ga., as part of the 
social service report, and is as follows: 

“The perpetuity of free institutions is con- 
ditioned upon obedience to law and proper 
respect for constituted authority. The most 
barbarous, heathenish and unchristian form of 
lawlessness with which we have to deal is 
lynching, or mob violence. It is a cancer on 
our body politic, and a disgrace to our Chris- 
tian civilization. How any man can muster 
up enough audacity to claim Christianity and 
join a mob and assist, or even approve, the 
murderously taking away of human life, no 
matter on what pretense or reason, is incom- 
prehensible and preposterous. 

“The Christian church, surely our own, must 
sound the death knell to anarchy in all its 
forms; but more especially when a band of men 
arrogate to themselves the right to become goy- 
ernment, court, jury, witnesses, and thus pro- 
ceed to commit murder. It is diabolical. It 
is hellish. It puts government, society, and 
the church at the mercy of the hobgoblins of 
the underworld. We must admit of no | Excep- 
tions. There are none.” 


INVITING TROUBLE 


The burning of a negro at the stake in Flor- 
ida is hardly the reply that Southern men and 
women will approve to the efforts of members 
of the Congress to prev ent enactment of the 
Dyer bill. : 

Southern representation in the Congress is 
not powerful enough to: prevent enactment of 
this legislation if the majority determines to 
put it through, and the way to force the ma: 
jority to that decision is to continue an era 
of lawlessness in the South. 
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The Dyer bill is not dead. It has been side- 
tracked because there is more pressing busi- 
ness before the Congress. The Southern sena- 
tors made a splendid fight to prevent the en- 
actment of the legislation, and they obtained 
an agreement that the bill would not be pressed 
to a vote at this session. 

When the subject comes up again, however— 
and it surely will—such outrages as that per- 
petrated in Florida make it doubly hard for 
our members of the Congress to present their 
case in the best possible light. 

That these outrages continue now and then 
is not due to any desire of Southerners that 
they continue, but are the mad acts of groups 
of beasts who temporarily terrorize a commu- 
nity. 

Lynching is abhorrent to all right-minded 


men, and we believe there is a real determina- 
tion in the minds of public officials in the 
South to protect haman life. Here and there 
a weak-kneed official surrenders his authority 
to the mob and these instances are emphasized 
and played up, but the great majority which 
are doing their duty fearlessly every day in the 
year escape notice. 

We may as well conclude that we have a 
duty to see that lynching is made an unprofit- 
able practice. If we do not take the needed. 
steps to eradicate the evil and to give to’ the 
negro the same opportunity before the law that 
we give to the white man, then we may as 
well prepare to have somebody else do it for 
us. We may rest assured that if the states 
fail the nation will act.—Nashwille Evening 
Tennessean, December 14, 1922. 
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PIANO RECITAL GIVEN BY FISK 
GRADUATE 


Roy W. Tibbs and Wife, After Study Abroad, 
Are Greeted Here 


A joint piano and voice recital offered Fri- 
day evening in Fisk University Chapel gave 
pleasure to a large audience. Roy W. Tibbs, 
a former graduate of Fisk, is the first colored 
person to receive the Master’s degree in music, 
and is the first person, white or colored, to 
be awarded this degree in Oberlin University. 
He won high praise from the celebrated teach- 
er, Isadore Philipp, while studying in Paris. 
Owing to the outbreak of the war he was 
obliged to return to America. 

Both he and his wife, Lillian Evans-Tibbs, 
soprano, are teaching in Howard University, in 
Washington, D. C. 


The pianist has a splendid technique which 


was evidenced in the difficult numbers on his 
program, but his interpretations were filled 
with poetic feeling as well.. The Allegro 
Maestoso of Brahms, Schubert-Liszt “Ave 
Maria,” St. Francis’ “Sermon to the Birds,” 
by Liszt, “Berceuse” by Liapounow, and 
“Scherzo” by Balakirew were followed by De- 
bussy’s “Garden Under Rain,” as encore. 

The soprano displayed a voice that was as 
pleasing in quality as it was brilliant. Her 
high notes especially were clear and ringing. 
Her first group was made up of an aria in 
Italian by Handel and several songs by Scar- 
latti, Spohr, and Bishop. La Forge’s “Mexican 
Folk Song” was sung in Spanish, and Liszt’s 


“O, in My Dreams,” in French. Rachmanin- 
off’s “To the Children” was sung with feeling. 
La Forge’s “Song of the Open” was spirited, 
while Donizetti’s gay, “La Zingara” had a re- 
markably good trill. She was called upon for 
several encores, and a group of songs by the 
American composers, Curran, Branscombe, 
Burleigh, and Terry closed the interesting pro- 
gram.—Nashville Tennessean, Dec. 9, 1922. 


HERSEY H. STRONG PROFESSOR AT 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


The Atlanta University Bulletin carries the 


following announcement in its November num- 


ber: 

“Reverend Hersey H. Strong is our new 
professor of social science. He obtained his 
A. B. degree at Fisk University, graduated 
from the theological course at Oberlin with the 
degree of B. D., and has also earned the degree 
of A. M. by graduate study at the University 
of Chicago. He has also done a part of the 
work necessary for his Ph.D., at Chicago. With 
this experience as a student, and also a meas- 
ure of active service as pastor and teacher, Mr. 
Strong.comes to us well equipped for his work. 
His service will be not only in the classroom. 
but also in some measure in the pulpit. We 
shall this year have no one chaplain doing the 
whole of the religious work, but Mr. Strong 
will do more than any other one person, and, 
other members of the faculty and clergymen in 
the citv will fill out all other needed appoint-’ 
ments.” , 
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21 LOSES A MEMBER 


It is a painful duty to record, also, the 
death of Mr. Daniel Barden, of the Class of 
1921, on December 18, 1922, at Waverly Hills 
Sanitarium, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Barden was one of the most dependable 
and earnest though quiet Christian gentlemen 
who has ever been graduated at Fisk; and the 
news of his death, so soon after graduation 
was a distinct shock to those at Fisk who 
knew him. 


DEATH CLAIMS MRS. LILIAN SHEFFEY 
BUSTER 


Mrs. Lillian Sheffey Buster, a graduate of 
the Normal Department of Fisk University, 
05, and of the Home Economics Department 
of Temple University, and for four years a 
member of the faculty of the Cheyney Train- 
ing School for Teachers, at Cheyney, Pa., died 
at the Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, on 
November 10, 1922. Her death followed an 
operation for appendicitis, and was so unex- 
pected as to be an unspeakable shock. 

A woman of the highest personal and profes- 
sional qualifications, a stimulating and effec- 
tive teacher, Mrs. Buster had unusual dignity 
and charm and was endowed. with artistic ap- 
preciation and idealism far above the average. 
The death of a woman of this type is a poignant 


loss to the cause of Negro education. We may 
well ask ourselves as we revere her memory and 
lament our loss: “Who follows in her train?” 
Her colleagues and students at Cheyney have 
established a Lillian Sheffey Buster Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, so that the memory of a 
life so nobly lived may continue to be the herit- 
age and inspiration of future generations of 
students. Though dead, she will continue to 
build that living temple for which in life she 
so nobly wrought. 


MR CANNON MARRIES 


The News has received the announcement of 
the marriage of Mr. William Sherman Cannon, 
Jr., ’20, to Miss Hazel Robert Bell, on Decem- 
ber 26, at the home of the bride in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Mr. and Mrs. Cannon will be at 
home, after February 15, at 30 Washington 
Place, Atlanta, Ga. 


MR. BLOUNT TAKES A BRIDE 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Jones announce tke 
marriage of their daughter, Carrie Octavia to 
Mr. Joseph J. Blount on Sunday, December 31, 
1922. They are at home at 3133 Calumet Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Blount is a mem- 
ber of the class of 1922, and his bride is a 
former student of Fisk. 


THE FISK BAND LEADING A COMMENCEMENT PROCESSION. | 


| | PISK UNIVERSITY 


And Some of Its Ideals 


(Endorsed by financial aid from the Gen- 
e1al Education Board, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Slater 
Fund, the Harmon Foundation.) 


3. [HE IDEAL OF HIBAL IT 


Fisk accepts without argument the view that good health is a 
fundamental requirement in the struggles of life, and has consciously 
set for itself the task of building and rebuilding the health of all who 
study within its gates. The emphasis placed upon physical education 
is not less than that laid on academic studies. | 


At Fisk No Student Escapes the 
Attempt Made by the College 
to Prolong His Life 


4. THE IDEAL OF CHARACTER 


Toward the building of high moral and religious character, every- 
thing at Fisk relentlessly moves. Every lesson in regularity, prompt- 
ness, reliability, continuity, thoroughness, accuracy, speed, complete- | 
ness and intensity of study and work—everything is designed to de- | 
velop men and women of the finest types of Christian character. To | 
this all else is subordinate. 


i IF INTERESTED IN ATTENDING A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Possessing fine ideals; Offering broad elective courses; Running twelve 
months in the year. Offering a six-months year to those who must 
work. Giving assurances of economy in education costs, 
{ 
; Address: 
; r THE PRESIDENT, Fisk University, 
| | Nashville, Tennessee. | 
Concentrated Summer | Special si 
Courses in— | Opportunities 
| SCIENCE | for Teachers 
. CLASSICS | in the 
i MUSIC | Summer 
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ADDRESS OF HON. WM. H. TAFT AT FISK UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., MAY 22, 1908 


We are pleased to have the address in full by Hon. William H. Taft, then Secretary of War, 
made on the occasion of the laying of the corner stone of Carnegie Library at Fisk University, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


We have italicized certain sentences, to which we call particular attention, not that they are truer or 


more important than others, but because they are important and are more likely to be overlooked than 


others. 


Mr. Presipent, Lapies AND GENTLE- 
MEN: It is a great pleasure for me to be 
here to-day, and to testify to the earnest 
interest 1 feel in the event that this 
day celebrates, and the institution the 
progress of which it indicates. | have 
been going through a process of educa- 
tion. I presume that all of us could be 
educated in a good many different ways 
to our advantage ; but the experience that 
fate has led me through in the far-distant 
Philippine Islands has developed my in- 
terest in problems of a similar character 
at home in a way that possibly the hum- 
drum life of a lawyer would have pre- 
vented my having, had I stayed at home. 

The United States Government has 
made itself a trustee for the ‘betterment 
and uplifting of 8,000,000 of people in 
the Philippine Islands, and those who 
have represented the United States in 
those islands have had thrust upon them 
the duty of studying how that uplifting 
should be carried on. 

I have not yet parted with responsi- 
bility in that regard, but I have come 
back from those islands to the United 
States to find problems of a similar char- 
acter, in respect to which the duty of the 


We acknowledge our obligations to the distinguished speaker. _ 


United States is even more sacred than it 
is with respect to wards taken 10,000 
miles away in the Philippine Archipel- 
ago, because the duty which the United 
States owes to the Negro race is a duty 
which arose from. circumstances that re- 
flected no credit upon the United States 
in their inception; from circumstances 
that impose a most highly sacred duty 
on us to see to it that the 10,000,000 peo- 
ple whose ancestors we brought here 
against their will should make themselves 
a useful body in the community, and by 
the efforts of the Umited States and the 
heople of the United States be made to 
enjoy all the benefits of the citizenships 
of the United States. — 

The problem of the colored race is a 
problem which I believe is solving itself. 
| believe it is solving itself in a most 
wonderful way, if we only stop and look 
back at the progress which has been 
made in respect to that very race begin- 
ning in 1865 and 1866, with only five per 
cent. of literacy. It has now increased, 
so that the literacy is more than 50 per 
cent. of that race. The increase in the 
industrial standing of the race in the mat- 
ter of the ownership of farms, the matter 
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of the ownership of all sorts of business, 
of banks, of the increase in the profes- 
sional men of the race, and the better- 
ment of the agricultural methods pur- 
sued by the race, reveal a story which 
when you consider the time and circum- 
stances is a marvelous one, and instead 
of making us pessimistic about the prog- 
ress, ought to make us glad to think that 
the race-has made such progress, and 
that with such progress the future offers 
much more to us as we look into it with 
a clear eve, with a clear head and with a 
sense of what our duty is in regard to it. 

The system of education of the colored 
race has been the subject of a great deal 
of criticism, and at times I have myself 
had a good deal of doubt as to the wis- 
dom.of the establishment of such an in- 
stitution as this, conferring the highest 
academic education and professional ed- 
ucation upon the colored race, because | 
had an impression that the best way to 
begin with the race, as it certainly is, is 
to begin at the bottom and have them 
educated industrially and in primary ed- 
ucation without attempting at once the 
education at the top. But I have read 
further, and have been convinced of my 
error in that regard in this: I have read 
the address which was made by your dis- 
tinguished President on that very sub- 
ject, have been to Tuskegee and ex- 
amined their methods, have talked with 
Professor Frissell, of Hampton, and 
have studied the subject, and the truth 1s 
that with respect to a race like this you 
cannot have a system of education that 
is not in the form of a pyramid, with 
the best education, the highest education 
at the top, and a broad primary and in- 
dustrial education to form the founda- 
tion of that edifice. Jt its absolutely 
necessary that your race should have 
leaders; it is absolutely necessary that 


your race should have men of advanced 
edugation, of advanced education pro- 
fessionally. Here are 10,000,000 peo- 
ple. I don’t know how many of 
that number are south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line—perhaps three-fourths of 
them. Among them one of the first pri- 
mary needs is hygienic life. And what 
is necessary in order to produce that? 
It is the presence among them, and dis- 
tributed properly, and as numerously as 
possible among them, of well-educated 
physicians, and those well-educated 
physicians cannot be well educated un- 
less they have the highest kind of cdu- 
cation, academic and professional. 
Now the same thing 1s true with re- 
spect to teachers. It you have your pri- 
mary schools and your secondary schools, 
you must have your teachers, and you 
cannot educate your teachers too thor- 
oughly in order that they shall be good 
teachers in the primary and secondary 
schools, and so it 1s with respect to the 
lawyers. I am a lawyer myself, and I 
don’t feel quite so much hesitation in 
speaking frankly about that profession. 
The lawyer is an excellent man to advise 
you as to your rights, but the rights 
which you are likely to consult him about 
chiefly are property rights, and therefore 
until you get property, until you by your 
providence accumulate capital, until you 
get farms, until you make yourselves 
substantial people in the community from 
a property standpoint, you are not likely 
to need lawyers so much as you do teach- 
ers, so much as you do doctors. And 
then there is the other profession so im- 
portant to your race, emotional, relig- 
ious, necessarily moved as you are by 
that profession—the profession of the 
ministry. Jt1is of the highest importance 
that your ministers should receive the 
most thorough academic education and 
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Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 


MEN: It is a great pleasure for me to be 
and to testify to the earnest 
interest I feel in the event that this 
celebrates, and the institution the 
I have 


here to-day, 


day 
progress of which it indicates. 
been going through a process of educa- 
tion. I presume that all of us could be 
educated in a good many different ways 
to our advantage ; but the experience that 
fate has led me through in the far-distant 
Philippine Islands has developed my in- 
terest in problems of a similar character 
at home in a way that possibly the hum- 
drum life of a lawyer would have pre- 
vented my having, had I stayed at home. 

The United States Government has 
made itself a trustee for the betterment 
and uplifting of 8,000,000 of people in 
the Philippine Islands, and those who 
have represented the United States in 
those islands have had thrust upon them 
the duty of studying how that uplifting 
should be carried on. 

I have not yet parted with responsi- 
bility in that regard, but I have come 
back: from those islands to the United 
States to find problems of a similar char- 
acter, in respect to which the duty of the 
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United States is even more sacred than it 
is with respect to wards taken 10,000 
miles away in the Philippine Archipel- 


ago, because the duty which the United 


States owes to the Negro race is a duty 
which arose from circumstances that re- 
flected no credit upon the United States 
in their inception; from circumstances 
that impose a most highly sacred duty 
on us to see to it that the 10,000,000 peo- 
ple whose ancestors we brought here 
against their will should make themselves 
a useful body in the community, and by 
the efforts of the United States and the 
people of the United States be made to 
enjoy all the benefits of the cttizenships 
of the United States. 

The problem of the colored race is a 
problem which I believe is solving itself. 
I believe it is solving itself in a most 
wonderful way, if we only stop and look 
back at the progress which has been 
made in respect to that very race begin- 
ning in 1865 and 1866, with only five per 
cent. of literacy. It has now increased, 
so that the literacy is more than 50 per 
cent. of that race. The increase in the 
industrial standing of the race in the mat- 
ter of the ownership of farms, the matter 
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of the ownership of all sorts of business, 
of banks, of the increase in the profes- 
sional men of the race, and the better- 
ment of the agricultural methods pur- 
sued by the race, reveal a story which 
when you consider the time and circum- 
stances 1s a marvelous one, and instead 
of making us pessimistic about the prog- 
ress, ought to make us glad to think that 
the race has made such progress, and 
that with such progress the future offers 
much more to us as we look into it with 
a clear eve, with a clear head and with a 
sense of what our duty is in regard to it. 

The system of education of the colored 
race has been the subject of a great deal 
of criticism, and at times I have myself 
had a good deal of doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the establishment of such an in- 
stitution as this, conferring the highest 
academic education and professional ed- 
ucation upon the colored race, because | 
had an impression that the best way to 
begin with the race, as it certainly is, is 
to begin at the bottom and have them 
educated industrially and in primary ed- 
ucation without attempting at once the 
education at the top. But I have read 
further, and have been convinced of my 
error in that regard in this: I have read 
the address which was made by your dis- 
tinguished President on that very sub- 
ject, have been to Tuskegee and ex- 
amined their methods, have talked with 
Professor Frissell, of Hampton, and 
have studied the subject, and the truth is 
that with respect to a race like this you 
cannot have a system of education that 
is not in the form of a pyramid, with 
the best education, the highest education 
at the top, and a broad primary and in- 
dustrial education to form the founda- 
tion of that edifice. Jt 1s. absolutely 
necessary that your race should have 
leaders; it is absolutely necessary that 


your race should have men of advanced 
education, of advatced education pro- 
féssionally. Here are 10,000,000 peo- 
ple. I don’t know how many of 
that number are south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line—perhaps three-fourths of 
them. Among them one of the first pri- 
mary needs is hygienic life. And what 
is necessary in order to produce that? 
It is the presence among them, and dis- 
tributed properly, and as numerously as 
possible among them, of well-educated 
physicians, and those well-educated 
physicians cannot be well educated un- 
less they have the highest kind of edu- 
cation, academic and professional. 
Now the same thing 1s true with re- 
spect to teachers. If you have your pri- 
mary schools and your secondary schools, 
you must have your teachers, and you. 
cannot educate your teachers too thor- 
oughly in order that they shall be good 
teachers in the primary and secondary 
schools, and so it 1s with respect to the 
lawyers. I am a lawver myself, and I 
don’t feel quite so much hesitation in 
speaking frankly about that profession. 
The lawyer is an excellent man to advise 
you as to your rights, but the rights 
which you are likely to consult him about 
chiefly are property rights, and therefore 
until you get property, until you by your 
providence accumulate capital, until you 
get farms, until you make yourselves 
substantial people in the community from 
a property standpoint, you are not likely 
to need lawyers so much as you do teach- 
ers, so much as you do doctors. And 
then there is the other profession so im- 
portant to your race, emotional, relig- 
ious, necessarily moved as you are by 
that profession—the profession of the 
ministry. Jt 1s.of the highest importance 
that your ministers should receive the 
most thorough academic education and 


everthing that goes to make the basis of 
the knowledge of a minister of God. He 
cannot know too much. He ought to 
know everything that it is possible for 
him to know, in order that he should 
have the right sense of proportion, that 
he should be able to advise his flock as 
aman of wisdom. Therefore, I say that 
this institution which offers to the Negro 
race the opportumty to furnish — the 
leaders of the race, the teachers, the pro- 
fessors, the ministers, the doctors, and 
finally with less importance, I am bound 
to say—the lawyers, ought to be recog- 


nized by every one in the community, 


whether he be the colored man or the 
white man, as a source of education of 
the utmost importance in uplifting and 
leading the colored race on to that suc- 
cessful progress and that successful re- 
sult which is so intimately mingled with 
the success of our whole government and 
our whole country. I would say to my 
southern white friends, as I would say 
to my northern white friends, that this 
colore:] question is one that must. be 
solved. Here are 10,000,000—say 8,000,- 
000 of people south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, and 2,000,000 north. /t is their 
country as it 1s our: country. They ac- 
knowledge allegiance to our government. 
This is the only government they know. 
That is the cnly flag for which they are 
willing to offer up their blood and their 
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lives, and therefore they are a part of us, 
and we must recognize them as entitled 
to that aid and assistance which so great 
a country, so wealthy a country, so 
powerful a country can certainly offer to 
its own people. Now my own judgment 
is that the main hope of the colored 
people in this country is the white people 
associated with them, living with them in 
the same country where they are most 
numerous, to wit, the southern white 
men. J aman optimist. I believe there 
is growing in the South a strong feeling 
of sympathy with the colored race among 
the southern white men. I believe, and 
1 am deeply interested in the success of 
the Booker Washington doctrine which 
he is inculeating, and which I know most 
excellent men sympathize with him in, 
that the way for the colored race to make 
a path for themselves to success is to 
show how useful they are to the com- 
munity of which they are part, not only 
how useful but how indispensable they 
are; and as they become more and more 
valuable to that community, the wrongs 
of which they have suffered and the dis- 
advantages under which they have la- 
bored will greatly disappear, and disap- 
pecr in the face of local prejudice and 
race prejudice, because their disappear- 
ance will be to the pecuniary and gen- 
eral interest of all elements in the coun- 
try. 
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. H. TAFT AT FISK UNIVERSII Y, 
E, TENN., MAY 22, 1908 


Wilham H. Taft, then Secretary of War, 


made on the occasion of the laying of the corner stone of Carnegie Library at Fisk University, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


We have italicized certain sentences, to which we call particular attention, not that they are truer or 


more important than others, but because they are important and are more likely to be overlooked than 


others. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: It is a great pleasure for me to be 
here to-day, and to testify to the earnest 
interest I feel in the event. that this 
day celebrates, and the institution the 
progress of which it indicates. I have 
been going through a process of educa- 
tion. I presume that all of us could be 
educated in a good many different ways 
to our advantage; but the experience that 
fate has led me through in the far-distant 
Philippine Islands has developed my in- 
terest in problems of a similar character 
at home in a way that possibly the hum- 
drum life of a lawyer would have pre- 
vented my having, had I stayed at home. 

The United States Government has 
made itself a trustee for the betterment 
and uplifting of 8,000,000 of people in 
the- Philippine Islands, and those who 
have. represented the United States in 
those islands have had thrust upon them 
the duty of studying how that uplifting 
should be carried on. 

I have not yet parted with responsi- 
bility in that regard, but I have come 
back from those islands to the United 
States to find problems of a similar char- 
cter, in respect to which the duty of the 


ter of the ownership of farms, the matter 
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United States is even more sacred than it 
is with respect to wards taken 10,000 
miles away in the Philippine Archipel- 
ago, because the duty which the United 
States owes to the Negro race is a duty 
which arose from circumstances that re- 
flected no credit upon the United States 
in their inception; from circumstances 
that impose a most highly sacred duty 
on us to see to it that the 10,000,000 peo- 
ple whose ancestors we brought here 
against their will should make themselves 
a useful body in the community, and by 
the efforts of the United States and the 
people of the United States be made to 
enjoy all the benefits of the citizenships 
of the United States. 

The problem of the colored race is a 
problem which I believe is solving itself. 
| believe it is solving itself in a most 
wonderful way, if we only stop and look 
back at the progress which has been 
made in respect to that very race begin- 
ning in 1865 and 1866, with only five per 
cent. of literacy. It has now increased, 
so that the literacy is more than 50 per 
cent. of that race. The increase in the 
industrial standing of the race in. the mat- 
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of the ownership of all sorts of business, 
of banks, of the increase in the profes- 
sional men of the race, and the better- 
ment of the agricultural methods pur- 
sued by the race, reveal a story which 
when you consider the time and circum- 
stances 1s a marvelous one, and instead 
of making us pessimistic about the prog- 


ress, ought to make us glad to think that 


the race has made such progress, and 
that with such progress the future offers 
much more to us as we look into it with 
a clear eve, with a clear head and with a 
sense of what our duty is in regard to it. 

The system of education of the colored 
race has been the subject of a great deal 
of criticism, and at times I have myself 
had a good deal of doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the establishment of such an in- 
stitution as this, conferring the highest 
academic education and professional ed- 
ucation upon the colored race, because | 
had an impression that the best way to 
begin with the race, as it certainly is; is 
to begin at the bottom and have them 
educated industrially and in primary ed- 
ucation without attempting at once the 
education at the top. But I have read 
further, and have been convinced of my 
error in that regard in this: 1 have read 
the address which was made by your dis- 
tinguished President on that very sub- 
ject, have been to Tuskegee and ex- 
amined their methods, have talked with 
Professor Frissell, of Hampton, and 
have studied the subject, and the truth is 
that with respect to a race like this you 
cannot have a system of education that 
is not in the form of a pyramid, with 
the best education, the highest education 
at the top, and a broad primary and in- 
dustrial education to form the founda- 
tion of that edifice. Jt is absolutely 
necessary that your race should have 
leaders; it 1s absolutely necessary that 


your race should have men of advanced 
education, of advanced education pro- 
fessionally. Here are 10,000,000 peo- 
ple. I don’t know how many of 
that number are south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line—perhaps three-fourths of 
them. Among them one of the first pri- 
mary needs is hygienic life. And what 
is necessary in order to produce that? 
It is the presence among them, and dis- 
tributed properly, and as numerously as 
possible among them, of well-educated 
physicians, and those well-educated 
physicians cannot be well educated un- 
less they have the highest kind of edu- 
cation, acadenuc and professional. 
Now the same thing is true with re- 
spect to teachers. If you have your pri- 
mary schools and your secondary schools, 
you must-have your teachers, and you 
cannot educate your teachers too thor- 
oughly in order that they shall be good 
teachers in the primary and secondary 
schools, and so 1t 1s with respect to the 
lawyers. JI am a lawyer myself, and I 
don’t feel quite so much hesitation in 
speaking frankly about that profession. 
The lawyer is an excellent man to advise 
you as to your rights, but the rights 
which you are likely to consult him about 
chiefly are property rights, and therefore 
until you get property, until you by your 
providence accumulate capital, until you 
get farms, until you make yourselves 
substantial people in the community from 
a property standpoint, you are not likely 
to need lawyers so much as you do teach- 
ers, so much as you do doctors. And 
then there is the other profession so im- 
portant to your race, emotional, relig- 
ious, necessarily moved as you are by 
that profession—the profession of the 
ministry. Jt1s of the highest importance 
that your ministers should receive the 
most thorough academic education and 


everything that goes to make the basis of 
the knowledge of a minister of God. He 
cannot know too much. He ought to 
know everything that it is possible for 
him to know, in order that he should 
have the right sense of proportion, that 
he should be able to advise his flock as 
a man of wisdom. Therefore, I say that 
this stitution which offers to the Negro 
race the opportumty to furnish the 
leaders of the race, the teachers, the pro- 
fessors, the ministers, the doctors, and 
finally with less importance, | am bound 
fo say—the lawyers, ought to be recog- 
nized by every one in the community, 
whether he be the colored man or the 
white man, as a source of education of 
the utmost importance in uplifting and 
leading the colored race-on to that suc- 
cessful progress and that successful re- 
sult which is so intimately mingled with 
the success of our whole government and 
our whole country. I would say to my 
southern white friends, as I would say 
to my northern white friends, that this 
colore question is one that must be 
solved. Here are 10,000,000—say 8,000,- 
000 of people south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, and 2,000,000 north. /t 1s their 
country as it is our country. They ac- 
knowledge allegiance to our government. 
This is the only government they know. 
That is the cnly flag fer which they are 
willing to offer up their blood and their 
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lives, and therefore they are a part of us, 
and we must recognize them as entitled 
to that aid and assistance which so great 
a country, so wealthy a country, so 
powerful a country can certainly offer to 
its own people. Now my own judgment 
is that the main’ hope of the colored 
people in this country is the white people 
associated with them, living with them in 
the same country ‘where they are most 
numerous, to wit, the southern white 
nen. I am an optimist. I believe there 
is growing in the South a strong feeling 
of sympathy with the colored race among 
the southern white men. I believe, anc 
1 am ceeply interested in the success of 
the Booker Washington doctrine which 
he is inculeating, and which I know most 
excellent men sympathize with him in, 
that the way for the colored race to make 
a path for themselves to success is to 
show how useful they are to the com- 
munity of which they are part, not. only 
how useful but how indispensable they 
are; and as they become more and more 
valuable to that community, the wrongs 
cf which they have suffered and the dis- 
edvantages under which they have la- 
bored will greatly disappear, and disap- 
pear in the face of local prejudice and 
race prejudicc, because their disappear- 
ance will be to the pecuniary and gen- 
eral interest of all elements in the coun- 
try. 
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everything that goes to make the basis of 
the knowledge of a minster of God. He 
cannot know too much. He ought to 
know everything that it is possible for 
him to know, in order that he should 
have the right sense of proportion, that 
he should be able to advise his flock as 
aman of wisdom. TJierefore, I say that 
this mstitution which offers to the Negro 
race the opportunity to furmsh the 
leaders of the race, the teachers, the pro- 
fessors, the munisters, the doctors, and 
finally with less importance, | am bound 
to say—the lawyers, ought to be recog- 
nized by every one‘in the community, 
whether he be the colored man or the 
white man, as a source of education of 
the utmost importance in uplifting and 
leading the colored race on to that suc- 
cessful progress and that successful re- 
sult which 1s so intimately mingled with 
the success of our whole government and 
cur whole country. I would say to my 
southern white friends, as I would say 
to my northern white friends, that this 
colore: question is one that must be 
solved. Here are 10,000,000—say 8,000,- 
090 of people south of Mason and Dix- 
on’'s line, and 2,000,000 north. /t 1s their 
country as it is our country. They ac- 
knowledge allegiance to our government. 
This is the cnly government they know. 
That is the cnly flag fer which thev are 
willing to offer up their blood and their 
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lives, and therefore they are a part of us, 
and we must recognize them as entitled 
to that aid and assistance which so great 
a country, so wealthy a country, so 
powerful a country can certainly offer to 
its own people. Now my own judgment 
is that the main hope of the colored 
people in this country is the white people 
associated with them, living with them in 
the same country where they are most 
numerous, to wit, the southern white 
men. I am an optimist. I believe there 
is growing in the South a strong feeling 
of sympathy with the colored race among 
the southern white men. I believe, and 
1 am Ceeply interested in the success of 
the Booker Washington doctrine which 
he is inculcating, and which I know most 
excellent men sympathize with him in, 
that the way for the colored race to make 
a path for themselves to success is to 
show how useful they are to the com- 
munity of which they are part, not only 
how useful but how indispensable they 
are; and as they become more and more 
valuable to that community, the wrongs 
cf which they have suffered and the dis- 
edvantages under which they have. la- 
bored will greatly disappear, and disap- 
peer m the face of local prejudice and 
race prejudice, because their disappear- 
ance will be to the pecuniary and gen- 
cral interest of all elements in the coun- 
try. 
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Pope Benedict’s 
Last Words: 


‘IT Would Be Glad To Give My Life 
For The Peace Of The World.” 


Shall not those of us 
Who are left be willing 
To live our lives for the same 


High cause? 
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A NEW POET 


Hailed by the New York Evening 
World, (Jan. 17, 1922), as ‘‘another 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar’’ we print one 
poem here from the writings of a New 
York High School colored boy: 


I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH 
LIFE 


I have a rendezvous with Life 

In days I hope will come 

Ere youth has sped and strength 
of mind, 

Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 

I have a rendezvous with Life; 

When Spring’s first heralds hum. 

It may be I shall greet her soon; 

Shall riot at her behest. 

It may be I shall seek in vain 

The place of her downy breast. 

Yet I would keep this rendezvous 

And deem all hardships sweet, 

If at the end of the long white 
way, 

There life and I should meet. 

Sure some would cry it’s better far 

To crown their days with sleep, 

Than face the road, the wind and 
rain 

To heed the calling deep. 

Tho’ wet nor blow nor space _ I 
fear, 

Yet fear I deeply too, 

Let death should greet and claim 
me ere 

I keep Life’s rendezvous. 

COUNTEE P. CULLEN, 


(See 3rd cover page for descriptive comments) 
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‘*Katrina Trask,’’ Friend of Peace, Passes 


The Christmas number of the Fisk News carried “The Conquering 
Army” by “Katrina Trask,’ on its cover pages. And now the NEws 
two months later, must record the fact that this singer and angel of 
Peace has laid down her pen and will not more give of her conscious 
efforts to help bring peace to the world. 

When friends tell of her work and yearnings for universal peace, 
will it not be enough simply to say, in the Master’s words, “She hath 
done what she could.” 

For those who did not know her or about her work, we print the 
following comment from the New York World: 


SARATOGA ‘SPRINGS, Jan 8.—-Mrs. George Foster Peabody died 
shortly after midnight at Yaddo, her estate here, following a short ill- 
ness of bronchial pneumonia. She had been an invalid for many 
years. 

Funeral services will be held privately tomorrow morning at ll 
o’clock at Yaddo. Interment will be in a plot on the estate. A public 
memorial service will be held Wednesday afternoon at 4 o’clock in 
Bethesda Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Peabody was a native of Brooklyn, daughter of George L. and 
Christina Nichols. In November, 1874, she married Spencer Trask, 
the banker, of this city, who was killed in a railroad accident at 
Croton, N. Y., in December, 1909. Mr. Peabody, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Trask firm, and in his youth a friend of her family, married 
her Feb. 5 last at Saratoga. 

Notwithstanding a life of invalidism following the death early in 
life of three young children, she was active as a writer and in phil- 
anthropic work. A parish house for Bethesda Episcopal Church, a 
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$35,000 fountain in Congress Park, as a memorial to her first husband, 
and a home for crippled children in the Diocese of Albany were among 
her benefactions. She gained distinction as an author, producing 
many novels, plays, poems and minor articles. 


An earliest advocate of world peace, she wrote a play in its ad- 
vocacy entitled “In the Vanguard,’ which was produced on the pro- 
fessional stage, but she was not opposed to America’s entering the war. 
Her latest poem, “The Conquering Army,” had a great vogue in con- 
nection with the disarmament movement. It has been read in many 
places throughout the country and more than 200,000 copies have been 
distributed. Some of her other works are “Under King Constantine,” 
“Sunsets and Lyrics,” “Free, Not Bound,’ “Mor et Victoria,” “King 
Alfred’s Jewel,” “Without the Wall,” a play, and the “Invisible Bal- 
ance Sheet.” 


Her benefactions to private individuals are reported to have been 
many. After the death of Mr. Trask she announced that by an agree- 
ment between them the Trask estate, Yaddo, would become a home for 
artists after her death. 


[Mrs. Peabody and Mr. Peabody were friends of Fisk University. ] 
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THE DRAFTING OF HOOVER, LANDIS, AND HAYS 


The quiet impressment of Herbert Clark Hoover, American, into the 
service of the world as director of relief for the war-stricken countries 
of Europe, during and since the great. World Madness; the more dra- 
matic drafting of Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis to be supreme Dic- 
tator in all matters relating to baseball—national sport of the United 
States; and the almost unbelievable salary offered Will Harrison Hays 
—a salary the tender of which was the same as conscription—to accept 
the position of “guiding and directing mind” in the Motion Picture In- 
- dustry—these three incidents deserve most careful examination and 
study by all those who have to do with the education of youth and 
the preparation of men and women to serve the legitimate requirements 
of society. 


x 


PECULIAR CHARACTER OF DRAFTS 


The circumstances of the drafts were unusual. Here were three 
men, all of acknowledged ability; although it has not been pretended 
by anyone and is not now claimed that they have more ability than 
any other Americans. One, Hoover, is a graduate of a great American 
University, Leland Stanford, Jr.; one, Hays, is an alumnus of a small 
college, not at all well-known, Wabash College, in Indiana; and the 
other, Landis, received his ‘“‘college’”’ education in the public schools and 
in a law school. 


It can not be claimed that they are men believed to be entirely free 
from the errors of judgment and some of the other human frailties 
which live with the. .rest of us. For example, Mr. Hoover is regarded 
as a very poor politician, even where his own interests are involved. 
Judge Landis, who attracted national attention in 1907 by imposing a 
fine of $29,240,000 on the Standard Oil Company, received for his bold- 
ness the reversal of that decision, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at a time less discerning than the present, when the test of 
respectability was that one was opposed to all “trusts.” The Supreme 
Court seemed to think that courage to fine the great corporation was 
one thing, and finding law to sustain the fine was still another. Last 
of all, Mr. Hays has not found it possible in his public career to be 
either right or wise all the time. 


And, yet, with all of their frailties—and their friends will not 
seriously deny that they have them—when three great: types of public 
service were to be performed, great public interests almost went down 
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on their knees to beg these men to accept dictatorial powers, and, in 
two cases, large emoluments to lend the weight of their influence and 
the prestige of their character to the work to be done. 

The honors of this world, such as the presidency, the governorship 
of a state, or even the position of page in a legislative assembly, 
usually come to one by his own conscious efforts to win them, or those 
of his friends acting for him. But these three men, faults and all, were 
drafted to perform duties peculiarly affected with a public interest. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE COLLEGE 

If the writer understands anything about the function of the col- 
lege as he deduces it from the definitions given by educators, it is to 
give to men and women such character and power as enable them 
to do the little things—the everyday things—as they ought to be done; 
and to do the other necessary things which no one else can do at all; 
and to do these things in the fear of God and for the love of man. 

If this conception is correct, it seems that the colleges will want 
to ask some questions about the trio here discussed: College boards 
and administrations may well ask, (1) Why were these men singled 
out and drafted for service? (2) Is there anything in our courses which 
help develop the outstanding qualifications which made Hoover, Landis, 
and Hayes super-desirable to do work regarded as highly desirable for 
the public interest? and (3) if the qualities are found to be desirable, 
what can the colleges do to help develop them? | 

Thoughtful students in American colleges will want to ask the first 
two questions above: and if the second one can be answered in the 
affirmative, will ask, as a third: “Are we permitting the _ college 
courses and authorities to develop these outstanding qualities in us?” 


TESTIMONY ANALYZED 


In general, it is unwise to write or speak kindly of those who live 


and walk and talk with us. Wise men reserve all words of commenda- 
tion for the silent dead. May the writer plead that he seeks to offer 
no eulogies here, but, in the name of education and of the public service 
is trying to determine what men say are outstanding traits of char- 
acter in three men who have been almost forced to enter the service 
of the public? If he omits from this record the items:of imperfection 
and of human frailties which stamp these men as no different from 
their fellows and as inferior to some, it will be because these disquali- 
fying infirmities can not possibly stimulate the youth in our colleges 
to the development of high character. 

It is proposed here to set down some delineations of the character 
of these three men as they have been written into contemporary lit- 
erature, some even before the “drafting” occurred, and to analyze and 
digest them. The question whether these men should have permitted 
themselves to be drafted—whether they should have accepted the new 
duties under the given circumstances—is a question entirely separate 
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from the one being considered here, namely, what are the qualities 
which have induced great interests to draft the men? The former 
will not be examined in this study. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


[Since writing this name and the two paragraphs preceding it, the 
writer has visited a public library where an examination of records 
shows that there be some of the “brethren” who have been just a little 
unwilling to shout, “Long live the king!” when the name “Hoover of 
Belgium” was pronounced. Thiere, now. The secret is out. Hoover 
Fe saint. This gives permission to discuss the man’s few good qual- 
ities. ] 


RECITAL 


On August 2, 1914, Germany invaded Belgium. On August 4, the 
American Consul in London telephoned an American engineer in the 
city, Herbert Clark Hoover, that hosts of his countrymen were almost 
distracted in their efforts to get out of Europe and begged him “in 
God’s name” to come to the consulate and help take care of the situ- 
ation. Hoover went; cut all red tape in sight, and sent 45,000 Ameri- 
cans out of the war zone with a speed which took away the breath of 
those who said it couldn’t be done. 


Like lightning fell the rod of war on Belgium; and very soon seven 
and one-half millions of starving people in that country and in North- 
ern France cried out to humanity for aid. Those responding turned 
immediately to an American engineer named Herbert Hoover and 
drafted him to organize and head the Commission for Relief of Bel- 
gium. He accepted the charge, serving without pay, and handling 
$500,000,000, contributed by philanthropy in the allied nations. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States entered the war; and by May 
19, of that year, President Wilson had decided that the nation needed 
a supreme food dictator. Although he did not know the man per- 
sonally, he drafted an American engineer named Herbert Hoover, to 
decide how, when, on what quantities and varieties of food the Ameri- 
can people should dine. Hoover accepted, serving without pay (he is 
a wealthy man); and handled more than $150,000,000 of the nation’s 
money; and we ate according to Mr. Hoover’s word. 

After the armistice was signed, Europe and the United States drafted 
him to become the chief executive of the efforts to relieve the starving 
people of the world; for example in Poland, Serbia, Czechoslavia, Ger- 
many, Rumania, Armenia, the Baltic States, etc. 

These are but a few of the positions to which he was drafted fol- 
lowing 1914. 
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EXPLAINING HOOVER 


Whether this man is saint or sinner, we want to know why the 
world kept drafting him. From newspapers, magazines, official docu- 
ments, etc., it is possible to set down the following. estimates and 
items: 

In one place he is praised for “the innate nobility of his character, 
his unswerving integrity, his lofty ideals, his keen sympathy with 
distress, his well-nigh superhuman capacity for hard work, and the 
marvelous breadth of his mental vision.” 

“Sympathy and service, so his friends declare, have characterized 
the aims and aspirations of this able, warm-hearted, quiet, modest, 
somewhat silent man .. . all his life long.” (Another estimate.) 

Said one, his name “has become a symbol of that honesty and 
generous will, that clean, efficient action” that characterize all that he 
does. 

He is said to be known all over the world as a master mining engi- 
neer. 

The head of the Beigian Mission eulogized his ability and organiz- 
ing power. ; 

Lord Rhouda eulogized his high character, experience and under- 
standing of the needs of Europe. 


On the fioor of the United States Senate one said: “I think anyone 
who has come in contact with Mr. Hoover as he has appeared before 
the committees .. . must be impressed, not only with the man’s 
ability, but with his honesty.” 


The French and British were so much impressed with his honesty, 
his high integrity, that they did not require him to account for the 
millions of dollars they placed in his hands. (He accounted for them 
just the same.) 


Before the war mention was made of his success in a work done in 
Russia because he did not treat the Russians with “contempt” as had 
most foreigners. “He took the Russian ways of work and whenever 
possible made them his own .. . and they had soon taken him as 
their friend.” This same trait is shown by the following comment: 
“Meantime, in tactful co-operation with native leaders over in Belgium 
and northern France, Hoover and his American friends began to bring 
order out of chaos.” 


Lord Curzon described Hoover’s work as “a miracle of scientific 
organization.” 


The New York Times spoke in highest terms of his wide knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs, wide acquaintance with business men and states- 
men throughout the world, his acute knowledge of conditions on sev- 
eral continents, and his ability as an organizer. 
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The Los Angeles Examiner spoke of his “unsullied warmhearted- 
ness,’ his sympathy for all afflicted, and his indifference to wealth, 
although by reason of his ability everything he touched turned to gold. 


Mr. Taft very kindly acquitted him of being “an academic idealist,” 
but charged him with being “a plain, modest man of affairs and wide 
European experience.” This is of a piece with a description in the 
World’s Work, which after speaking of the man’s poetic temperament, 
said: “It is a good thing for Hoover that his early career gave him 
the severest possible self-discipline in the combination of a poverty 
that imposed hard and continuous work, the kind of education that 
dealt with such hard material substances as mines and metals. Other- 
wise he might have been as visionary as those who follow poetry and 
music, which are not without kinship to the kind of genius Hoover 
has. It is only his engineering career, the steady experience for years 
of compelling his imagination to make good in facts and figures, that 
saved Hoover from being what the world often terms a dreamer.” 


Finally, all of those who did not regard him as a sinner eulogized 
(1) his ability as an engineer; (2) his high character and unimpeach- 
able integrity; (3) his genius for organization; (4) his broad knowl: 
edge of world conditions; (5) his sympathy with all suffering and op- 
pressed; and (6) the breadth of his experience. 


HOOVER DIGEST 


If we turn back and carefully analyze these tributes, we shall find 
that— 


Mr. Hoover is said to be: 


1. A man of education in the ordinary sense. 

2. An educated man with an international mind. 

3. A philanthropist, because he loves men, sympathizes with their 
sufferings and desires to serve them. 

4. An expert in his chosen field. 

5. A man truly democratic in his attitudes and devoid of the 
“snobbery” which seeks to look down upon those of different culture 
and ideals. 

6. A great organizer and executive. 

7. A man who is practical as well as an idealist. 

8. A man of unimpeachable integrity. 

9. A modest man able because of his warm-heartedness to get op 
with other men. 

10. A man of broad experience. 
11. An untiring worker. 


What shall be said now of the Federal judge? 
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AENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS 


[No flippancy can be indulged in with reference to the fact that this 
character has had bitter opposition; for we are sobered by the truth of 
the statement written concerning him to the effect that “His drastic 
decisions, heavy penalties and outspoken criticisms have made many 
enemies for Judge Landis. On more than one occasion he was threat- 
ened with death.” But it is just because we would not expect such 
a man to be drafted for a service demanding public confidence that we 
must pause and see what type of man he is thought to be.] 


THE NARRATIVE 


After the scandal which attended the throwing of the world series 


of baseball games in 1919, and after the friends of the sport had be- 
come downcast in spirit because they felt that the dishonoring revela- 
tions which had been made had destroyed the public’s confidence in the 
integrity of any professional baseball player, the sixteen professional 
clubs which composed the two major baseball leagues in the United 
States—the American and the National—succeeded in burying their 
grievances against each other and decided to take an unheard of step in 


order to restore the game of baseball to the confidence of the Ameri- 


can people. 

On November 12, 1920, the great baseball magnates marched into 
the court room of Judge Landis to make him an offer which was the 
- highest tribute they could pay to him as a judge and a man. Rebuk- 
ing them sharply for their noisy entrance while he was trying a case 
he miade them wait in another room until he was through, although he 
was not entirely ignorant of the object of their mission. When they 
had their chance to speak they asked him to become the absolute auto- 
crat and dictator of professional baseball in America, for seven years 
at a salary of $50,000 per year; and to show the extent and character 
of the powers to be granted him, they cited the following words from 
the joint resolution creating the high commission which provided that 
“the unreviewable control of all ethical matters be invested in the 
chairman of the control board.” And, by the way, the Judge is the 
whole board. 

As a federal district judge, he receives $7,500 per year. Judge 
Landis decided to accept the position, stipulating that the salary to be 
paid him be diminished annually by the amount received from the 
Government. 


Something of the service he was being asked to perform is indicated 
by this comment from the St. Louis Globe Democrat: 


“If Judge Landis can keep the game of baseball on a high plane 
of sport ethics, he will do far more for the boys of America than he has 
ever done or ever can do on the federal bench. It may truthfully be 
said that baseball has a stronger influence upon the sport standards, 
and therefore, the personal integrity standards of the youth of Amer- 
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ica than any other sport. Probably not less than nine-tenths of the 
boys of this country play ball in their younger and character-forming 
years. They take an intense interest in the professional games and 
from them get their ethical standards.” 


The outstanding fact here is that organized baseball believed that 
whatever Judge Landis directed it to do would be something which 
would help restore it to the confidence of the public. We are to con- 
sider here the reasons for such an estimate of the man. 


EXPLAINING JUDGE LANDIS 


Examining records and comments which extend back for a number 
of years, we find an encyclopedia referring to him as a “fearless judge.” 
Soon after his appointment as baseball dictator, a magazine repeating 
this tribute, said: “Judge Landis is nationally known as a fearless 
judge. . He is a baseball enthusiast and expert in baseball strategy.” 

The following comments were printed about him a number of years 
ago— 


“Since Judge Landis has been on the bench in Chicago he has 
handed down more decisions which have won public approval . . than 
any other Chicago judge.”’ 


“Physically, . . . Judge Landis looks like a man who might be 
expected to follow his honest convictions regardless of consequences.” 

The Judge is quoted as having given his views of the functions of a 
judge as follows: “It is the duty of the court to carry out the will of 
the people as expressed in their laws.” 


“Judge Landis has been a national figure known for his wit and 
sarcasm and especially for his upstanding way of championing what- 
ever cause he believes to be right.” 


In 1914, he presided in the great fight of the Federal Baseball 
League against the National and American Leagues. “Then to their 
surprise the magnates found that they were before a judge who seemed 
to know all about the game itself and all about the administration of 
the game.” 


“Judge Landis is one of the best known men on the bench, not only 
because of his admitted legal ability, but because of the important 
cases he has tried.” 


“He is a friend of the oppressed, the scourge of the oppressor.” 

“It is accepted by judges and lawyers in Chicago that he can find 
out more in fifteen minutes with his insatiable curiosity, broad charity, 
homely words, and biting inquiry than a commission could in a 
month.” 


“He is not afraid to make precedents and to unmake precedents.” 
“His chief stock in trade is originality.” 
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“No more patriotic man or better judge, in my opinion, ever sat 


upon a bench than Judge Landis.” ; 


“He is very much of a human being and very much a baseball fan.” 
“He will not be bullied and he will not be cajoled.” 


“They say of him that with all his force he is regarded as really a 
tender-hearted judge.” 


“He is an idealist, but he is a two-fisted idealist.”’ 


LANDIS DIGEST 
Summing up: Judge Landis is said to be— 


1. An expert in his chosen field, that of law. 
2. An idealist with two fists, i. e.. a man willing to fight for his 
ideals; a practical idealist. | 
3. <A lover of men, sympathizing with their sufferings and desiring 
to serve them; -a hater of injustice. 
4. Of highest character, patriotic and honest to the core. 
5. Fearless in defense of what he believes to be right. 
6. A faithful servant “carrying out the will of the people.” 
7. A judge possessing an unusually well-trained mind; educated in 
public school and in law school. 
8. Warm-hearted and not above the games and smaller interests 
of the common people and of the voung. 
9. An original man not afraid to make or break precedents. 
10. A judge of great experience in judicial matters. 
11. An untiring worker. 


WILL HARRISON HAYS 


Let us summon to the bar the Postmaster-General of the United 
States. 


[Candor compels the statement that Mr. Hayes cannot be cited here 
as a man who has made neither mistakes nor foes. A careful reading 
of the record will prevent any such estimate. But in spite of his mis- 
takes, he has been “drafted,” conscripted is a better word, and we want 
to know why. | 


THE STORY 


On January 16, 1922, representatives of the motion picture indus- 
try in the United States gave the following statement to the press: 


“The undersigned producers and distributors of motion picture films 
make the following announcement with deep gratification. 


“Mr. Will H. Hays, Postmaster-General, has definitely, decided to 


associate himself. with the nation’s moving picture industry on a basis 
suggested by the undersigned. 
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“In order to raise to the highest point the educational and moral 
value of our great industry, we desired to secure the co-operation of the 
man best adapted to inspire public confidence and interest, as a guiding 
and directing mind, in all questions affecting simultaneously the pub- 
lic welfare and the interest and duties of our industry. 


For this service, this young man of 43, youngest member of Presi- 
dent Harding’s cabinet in which he receives the princely sum of $12.- 
000 per year is to be paid $150,000 a year for three years, because the 
moving picture magnates regard him as “the man best adapted to in- 
spire public confidence and interest.” ‘They may be entirely incorrect 
in their view, but this is what they believe; and we are interested in 
nothing, at this point, save the reasons which cause them to hold this 
belief. 


ACCOUNTING FOR HAYS 

When we turn to the “finger-prints” of the Hays’ record, we find 
that the lines are bold and very distinct, meaning in this that when 
men write about him they waste very few words in describing him; 
but go immediately to certain dominant traits of the man and agree 
among themselves that “This is Hays.” Because of this, it is useless 
to record the opinions of a great many who try to explain Mr. Hays, 
because there is very little variety in the comments. 

For example, the estimate placed upon him by the motion picture 
men is the composite one held by a cloud of witnesses. Among other 
things they said: 

“We know that we have secured the right man and the best man 
in Mr. Hays, the man selected by President Harding for the place of 
greatest moral and business responsibility in his Cabinet. 


“As director and supervisor of the mails, as promoter of the national 
service that touches daily every citizen, Mr. Hays has shown himself 
a master in management and good judgment. 


“We represent an industry that deals directly with the entire nation, 
an industry destined more and more to form and influence national 
taste and interests and to promote national education. 


CALL INDUSTRY FORTUNATE 


“We consider ourselves and our industry most fortunate in securing 
one whom President Harding chose for his Cabinet, as of such high 
ability and integrity as to be entrusted with the nation’s most import- 
ant service, its universal service to the citizens.” 

And they closed their comments by saying of Mr. Hays that 
“His knowledge, ability and judgment will be devoted to making of 
the moving pictures .. . the complete force in spiritual, educa- 
tional and moral development that it was predestined to be.” 
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The reference above to the “spiritual’’ may cause one to ask if there 
is any relation to this and a quality of which one wrote, “Hays carries 
the faintly trailing aura of an elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
in a Middle West town of ten thousand.” o 


In the Review of Reviews, in one place, he is spoken of as having 
“sreat capacity for organization and executive action.” 


He is referred to as an “organizer, energizer and strategist.”’ 
His great modesty is dwelt upon by others. 


The phrase, “humanizing the postal service,” seems, by common con- 
sent, to be accepted as a most discriminating expression of his activities 
in the President’s cabinet. | 


His success in organizing Republican politics in Indiana, from 
which he was “graduated” after having worked up from the lowest 
position to the highest, is constantly referred to. 


He is said to have been called into his position of Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, not only to discharge the duties of the 
office, but also to harmonize discordant factions within the party. 


This exhibit may well close with the following commentary pre- 
sented in the World’s Work, relative to Mr. Hays: 


“His motto is ‘things don’t happen; they are brought about.’ He 
has almost abnormal energy. .. . Hays has compelling ambition 
to do good job, and a real talent for organization. . . . It is not 
merely that Hays has the capacity for laying out efficient organization 
in the abstract; he has also that personal magnetic equipment for 
leadership that causes an employee to ‘work his head off’ for his chief 
and do it with happy enthusiasm.”’’ 


Hays DIGEST 


According to these exhibits, Mr. Hays is said to be— 
A man of education in the ordinary sense. 

A great organizer and executive. 

An expert in his chosen field—politics. 

A man of highest character and integrity. 

A practical idealist. 

A man very warm-hearted and “human,” and, therefore able 
to inspire men to follow him, very modest. 

7. A great lover, and, therefore, harmonizer of men. 

8. An untiring worker. 

9. A man of great experience in organization work. 
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THE HOOVER-LANDIS-HAYS QUALITIES COMPARED 


This task is not complete until the Hoover-Landis-Hays qualifiica- 
tions, or those they are believed to have, are assembled in one place 
where the eyes can take them in at a glance. 


son is made herewith: 


Therefore that compari- 


HERBERT HOOVER 


College education. 


International mind. 


Lover of men, sympa- 
thizing with them 
and desiring to serve 
them. 


|Expert in chosen fleld. 
Devoid of snobbery. 


Great organizer and 
executive. 


\Practical idealist. 


Unimpeachable integ- 
rity. 


Warmhearte d and 
modest, able to gel 
on with men. 


Broad experience in 
chosen profession 
and in world af- 
fairs. 


Untiring worker. 


JUDGE LANDIS 


Public school and le- 
gal education. 


Lover of men, sympa- 
thizing with their 
sufferings, and de- 
siring to serve 
them; a hater of in- 
justice. 


Expert in chosen field. 


Devoid of snobbery” 


An original man 


“Two-fisted” idealist 


Highest character 


Warmhearted and not 
unsympathetic with 
the smaller inter- 
ests of the common 
people. 


Great experience in 
judicial matters. 


¢ 


Untiring worker. 


WILL H. Hays 


College education. 


Lover and harmonizer 
of men. 


Expert in chosen field. 


Devoid of snobbery*. 


Great organizer and 
executive. 


Practical idealist. 


Highest character. 


Very warmhearted 
and “human,” able 
to inspire men to 
follow him, very 
modest. 


Great experience as 
organizer in  poli- 
tics. 


Untiring worker. 


*Not mentioned in terms in the Digest, but proved by other enumer- 


ated qualities. 
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WORK FOR PHILOSOPHERS 


Thus the record is written. The task of the chronicler has been 
done; and he must give place to the philosopher, to the explainer of 
“Why's.” 

Did it “happen” that three different types of men, or, better men 
with three different types of training—one in a great university, one in 
a small college, and one in the public schools and a law school—who 
had been drafted for unusual service by their fellows under extra- 
ordinary. circumstances are all found to possess certain outstanding 
qualities? Is there any relation between the qualifications presenting 
themselves out of this study and the public’s confidence in those who 
possess them? If there is such relation, to repeat the questions asked 
earlier in this thesis, is there anything in the courses of study in 
American colleges which definitely and unerringly develops such out- 
standing qualifications, and, if so, what is it? 


Once we determine what it is that produces this confidence—breeda- 
ing qualities, we shall have at hand the knowledge necessary to deter- 
mine whether the American college is doing its task by the “hit-or- 
miss’ method or by a scientific direction which sees the desired ob- 
jective and subordinates everything else to the task of reaching it. 


All this, of course, on the assumption that education can “draw out,” 
can develop latent powers. } 


Hoover, Landis, Hays, these three as they walk and talk among 
their fellows, making mistakes, making enemies, saying and doing 
tactless things, as all human beings do, are of no particular importance 
to those of us who must do our day’s work, and pass on to communi- 
cation with those we love because we know and understand and ap- 
preciate them; and it is not at all necessary that we worship at the 
shrine of these three or pay them collectively or singly, any especial] 
meed of praise. As before, we, the people, will continue, as is our 
right to praise whom we will and ignore whom we choose, and permit 
no one to tell us whom to respect. 


But as seekers after light, anxious to know how each may best 
serve his fellows, his day and his God, we are under high moral obli- 
gation to pause and study the causes which have operated to have 
the great public say to three of our fellow citizens: “We believe in 
you, and will follow you. 


ISAAC FISHER. 
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OF INTEREST | 
TO FISK UNIVERSITY 
Ne eee " “5 

In the December number of the Fisk News, there were printed a few 
comments about the pageant recently given by Atlanta University 
in New York City. Those comments have drawn such a warm, appre- 
ciative letter from Atlanta’s Treasurer, Professor Myron W. Adams, 
and such a long hearty letter from her President, Edward T. Ware, 
at Saranac.Lake, New York, that we find it necessary to ask what there 
was unusual about the official organ of one school saying a kind word 
about the worthy efforts of a sister school. 

The money which makes possible the publication of the Fisk NEWS 
comes from people who believe in Fisk’s President, Dr. McKenzie, and 
in the work that Fisk University is doing; and it goes without saying 
that if they thought that we at Fisk do not believe in anyone but our- 
selves, that we have no sympathy for anyone but ourselves, that we 
will lend a helping hand to no one but ourselves and our own interests, 
not only the Fisk News would have to suspend, but Fisk University 
must close its doors. 

True, our first duty and loyalty is to Fisk and its immediate tasks; 
but we are indebted also to other schools and institutions; to the Negro 
and to other races, to the United States and to other countries; and 
the NEws has not hesitated—will not hesitate—to say its little, ineffect- 
ive word in behalf of anybody, anything worthy of aid, knowing that. 
in saving other good causes we save Fisk. 


x! 


DIFFERENT OBJECTIVES Not NECESSARILY GROUND FOR OPPOSITION 


Here was a school whose president has almost lost his health in the 
service of Atlanta University. His father gave all that he had to that 
work. Fisk can no more afford to see his work suffer than Atlanta 
can afford to see the work at Fisk University come to naught. 

At Fisk we have our own ideals and policies and objectives; dnd, 
please God, we are following them. Atlanta and Howard and Talla- 
dega and Tuskegee and Morehouse and Hampton and all the other 
goodly company of schools—colleges, industrial schools, etc—nhave 
_ theirs and it is their business to follow them as we are following ours. 
In the intellectual marts of America we want full faith and credit for 
Fisk’s integrity. Very well, we must concede integrity to the others 
and move on. We believe we are wise at Fisk—that’s human. The other 
schools believe that wisdom is with them—that’s human. Very well, 
we must not fail to love and help each other, because we are all so 
human. When will the world see that variety in objectives is not sin- 
ful per se? Beco 
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Banks have long since become convinced that an insolvent banking 
institution is a menace to every: bank in the community, and if they 
can help it, they permit no worthy bank to fail for the need of a little 
help and encouragement; and the aid is not withheld because one bank 
may be a state or a national, or a private institution, if the institution 
has proven itself worthy. Why should not schools be just as intelli- 
gent? 

Tuskegee and Hampton are industrial schools, their objectives are 
different from those at Fisk and Talladega, say; and yet, if Fisk needed 
their moral support through an editorial word, it would be necessdry 
to do no more than send a line to the editors of the Tuskegee Student 
and the Southern Workman and we would have that good word. On 
the other hand, if a distress call came from either of them or other 
worthy schools, the News would help. When they want cow barns, 
we want them to have cow barns because these are necessities of 
agricultural life without which all the college people must perish; 
and when we want a science laboratory they must help us get one 
because all human progress waits on the development of science. 


Jesus Christ rebuked the loving John because that zealous follower 
could not believe that anyone could be going in the right direction 
unless he went the way the Apostles directed. Read the following ac- 
count of that rebuke, as Mark gives it, and note how little human 
nature has changed in nineteen hundred years: 


“And John answered him saying, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us: and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not us. 

“But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. 

“For he that is not against us is on our part.” (Mark 9: 38-40.) 


THE KINn@a’s BUSINESS 


We shall not have time nor space in the Fisk News to champion 
all nor many of the worthy causes that need help—Fisk University is 
sorely in need of many things: nor will its columns be placed under 
the direction of the public, thereby taking away from the editors their 
right of judgment as to objects which shall or shall not be commended, 
or as to the wisdom of commending anything at all. But we are 
engaged, at Fisk, in the King’s business, we hope; and when we fee) 
that we can do some service for the Master, under conditions of which 
we believe He would approve, we shall not pause to see whether the 
cause bears the label “In interest of Fisk University.” But even then 
we shall deserve no praise; for in the same chapter quoted above 
it is written: “For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in 
my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall 
not lose his reward.” 
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The New York Times of December 1, 1921, carried the following 
news note of interest to Fisk University: 


CRAVATH TO DIRECT CARUSO MEMORIAL 
Income from $1,000,000 to be Divided for Scholarship and Promotion 
of Music 
READY TO BEGIN COLLECTION 
Committee of 100 Includes Notables in Musical World and Prominent 
| Art Patrons ° 


Paul D. Cravath was elected president of the permanent National 
Committee of the Caruso American Memorial Foundation, which will 
raise $1,000,000 to foster musical art and education in the United States, 
at a meeting held yesterday in the Bankers’ Club... It was attended by 
former associates of Caruso, patrons of music, singers and musicians, 
and representatives of music organizations. Mrs. Caruso was elected 
honorary Vice-Chairman. Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of the board of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was elected First Vice-President, Dr. 
Antonio Stella, second Vice-President, and Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Third Vice-President, Felix M. Warburg was elected Treasurer, and 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, Secretary. 

Dr. Stella, who presided, told of the work of the Provisional Com- 
mittee. | 

“One principle, which all emphasized,” he said, “was that any plan 
of memorial should be practical and helpful and should reflect the 
generosity and interest which Caruso himself had manifested toward 
the promotion of art. Accordingly we formulated a plan for a founda- 
tion, dedicated to the work of assisting promising and deserving young 
musical artists through scholarships and awards and of developing a 
greater appreciation of music in America. Back of this plan is the 
thought that we may be able to enhance the artistic life of America 
through the development of musical artists of the highest talent, and 
that we may be of some direct help in stimulating a greater interest 
in the larger and more serious forms of musical arts. 


“We have developed a permanent committee of almost 100 membérs 
Twenty are from ten other states and thirteen represent the women 
of the country, who are showing Keen interest in the development of 
our cultural life. In addition to the support which the movement will 
receive from the Order of the Sons of Italy, we have other assurances 
of co-operation.” 

The income of the fund, according to a resolution introduced by 
John Aspegren, President of the New York Produce Exchange, will be 
divided into two equal parts, one to be used for scholarships and the 
other for the promotion of measures to help the cause of music. One- 
half of the money for scholarships’ will be devoted to voice culture 
and thé other half to training in instrumental music and composition, 
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REVIEWS OF “NEGRO FOLK RHYMES” 
PROFESSOR TALLEY’S BOOK REVIEWED BY EVENING POST 
Says Book FILts a “GAP IN AMERICAN LITERATURE” 


The New York Evening Post of January 31, makes the following 
comment about Professor Talley’s book: 


SONGS OF THE NEGRO 


A gap in American literature is filled by the publication of “Negro — 
Folk Rhymes” (Macmillan,) by Thomas W. Talley, with an introduction 
by Walter Clyde Curry of Vanderbilt University. It is no secret that 
the negro has poetic gifts, for the songs he sings are frequently, if not 
in the majority of cases, of his own composition, but there has never 
been an adequate collection of his lyrics. When Mr. Talley of Fisk 
University set out to assemble the rhymes included in this volume he 
had no delusions as to their artistic value. He knew that the phraseol- 
ogy was crude and the imagery somewhat drab. He expected no pro- 
found philosophy. He looked rather for the naivete characteristic of 
the negro and found it. And he looked for the negro view of life and 
found that too. The poems, some seven hundred in all, have an obvi- 
ous historical value in addition to their intrinsic interest. 


The volume illustrates as well as can be done the essential differ- 
ence between an antnology and a chrestomathy. The former by etymol- 
ogy and otherwise means a “collection of flowers”—that is, of literary 
gems. The latter is a collection from which one may learn. This col- 
lection is a chrestomathy. It is not supposed to contain “beautiful” 
poems after the fashion of Keats or Shelley. It is made up of lyrics 
that display the workings of the uncouth mind and the primitive soul. 
One will suffice as well as another. Take this one: 


“Go Lone!” 


She hug’ me, an’ she kiss’ me, 
She wrung my han’ an’ cried, 
She said I wus de sweetes’ thing 
Dat ever lived or died. 


She hug’ me an’ she kiss’ me. 

Oh Heaben! De touch o’ her han’! 
She said I wus de puttiest thing 

In de shape o’ mortal man. 


I told her dat I love’ her, 
Dat my love wus bed-cord strong; 

Den I axed her w’en she’d have me, 
An’ she just say, “Go ‘long!” 
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PROFESSOR TALLEY’S BOOK 
By BurRNS MANTLE, In the N. Y. 
Evening Mail 
If you had been reading Mrs. Gerould’s pleasant romance of “Lost 
Valley” (of which more anon) and, being interrupted, had picked up 
a volume of “Negro Folk Rhymes,” which the Macmillans have just 
issued; and if, opening the rhymes at random, you had happened upon 
this sample of an “antebellum courtship inquiry”: 


(He) Is you a flyin’ lark or a settin’ dove? 

(She) I’se a flyin’ lark, my honey Love. 

(He) Is you a bird o’ one fedder or a bird o’ two? 

(She) I’s a bird o’ one fedder w’en it comes to you. 

(He) Den mam, I has desire and quick temptation. 
To jine my fence to yo’ plantation. 


What would you have done? Gone back to “Lost Valley” or continued 
dipping into ‘“‘Negro Folk Rhymes?” 

So did we, and were lost for the rest of that afternoon. It is a re- 
markable work, this exceptionally complete compilation by Prof. 
Thomas W. Talley, of Fisk University. A few of the rhymes, as he 
admits, “bear the mark of a somewhat recent date in composition.” 
But— 

“The majority of them were sung by Negro fathers and mothers in 
the dark days of American slavery to their children, who listened 
with eyes as large as saucers and drank them down with mouths wide 
open.” 

They range through a dance rhyme section, made up of those songs 
that grew out of the “call” of the leader directing the dance, and the 
“sponse” of the assembled group, or chorus, to a “wise saying” sec- 
tion full of primitive morality. 

They are not necessarily all dance songs, even in the dance rhyme 
section; not like “Jonah’s Band Party.” 


“Setch a kickin’ up san’! Jonah’s ban’! 
Setch, a kickin’ up san’!, Jonah’s ban’! 
Han’s up sixteen! Circle to de right! 

We’s gwine to git big eatin’s here tonight.’ 
Raise yo right foot, kick it up high. 
Knock dat Mobile buck in de eye,” etc. 


Most of them in fact, suggest no more than the rhythm of the 
dance, but they all spring from similar creative instincts. They belong, 
Prof.. Talley says, to the first of the three divisions, into-which he 
has divided the songs. (1 Rhymes derived from the social instinct; 
(2) rhymes derived from the homing instinct, and (3), rhymes of psy- 
chocomposite (criticism and improvement) origin. 
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And they all have that primitive singing quality that is infectious 
and fascinating. 


“Love is jes a thing o’ fancy, 
Beauty’s jes a blossom; 
If you wants to git yo’ finger bit, 3 
Stick it at a ’possum. | } 


Beauty is jes skin deep; | 
Ugly, it’s to de bone. | 

Beauty, it’ll jes fade away, 

But Ugly’ll hol’ ’er own.” 


The characteristic freedom of the humor in the search for and se- 
lection of a rhyme is frequently amusing. 


“Ole Joe swore upon ’is life 
He’d make Merlindy Jane ‘is wife. 
W’en she hear ’im up ’is love an’ tell, 
She jump in a bar’l 0’ mussel shell. 
She scrape her back till de skin come off. 
Nex’ day she die wid de whooping cough.”’ 


“There is also a dramatic quality about many of these rhymes which 
must not be overlooked,” writes Prof. Walter Clyde Curry in a sympa- 
thetic introduction to the book. “It has long been by observation that 
the Negro is possessed by nature of considerable, though not as yet 
highly developed, histrionic ability.” 

For which there is proof in last season’s success of the Negro actor, 
Charles Gilpin. But we find in the rhymes that it is the impulse to 
laugh that invariably dominates the desire to be dramatic. For in- 
stance in this drama in minature: 


“Once: De Hawk a'n’ de Buzzard wen to roost, 
And de Hawk got up wid a broke off tooth. 
And de Hawk come back wid a broke up jaw, 
Den de Hawk and de Buzzard went to law, 
But lastly: Dat Buzzard tried to plead his case, 
Den he went home wid a smashed in face.” ; 


There is a suggestion of real drama in a longer poem called “Prom- _ 
ises of Freedom,” in ‘which a mistress promised her slave that when \/ 
she died she’d set him free, but “lived so long dat ’er head got bal’, an’ 
she give out’n de notion o’ dyin’ at all.” Then “Ole Mosser made the 
same promise, only to forget it. And the last verse reads: 
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“Yes, my ole Masser promise me; 
But ’his papers’ did leave me free. 
A dose of pizen he’ped ’im along. 
May de devil preach ’is funeral song.” 


But apparently the singing heart of the Negro ruled his artistic 
expression in song and verse in all the earlier stages of his develop- 
ment. There is the swaying of graceful bodies; the tapping of feet 
(to replace the ancestral drum of the African); the shouting of rich, 
full voices in the beat of nearly every line of it. 

You ean see and hear them even in this delicious “blessing,” which 
used to be told the children to remind them that hospitality should 
never be abused: : 


“Oh, Lawd, have mussy now upon us, 

And keep ’way some our neighbors from us. 
For w’en dey all comes down upon us, 

Dey eats mos’ all our victuals from us.” 


Prof. Talley’s study and analysis of the Negro folk ryhmes, filling 
the last third of the book, is illuminating and fittingly comprehensive. 
It does honor to its author, to Fisk University and to the Negro char- 
acter. As Prof. Curry says: 

“A race which has produced, under the most disheartening condi- 
tions, a mass of folk-poetry such as ‘Negro Folk Rhymes,’ may be ex- 
pected to create, with unlimited opportunities for self-development, a 
literature and a distinctive music of superior quality.” 


THE FISK ANNUAL CATALOGUE SENT TO THOSE WHO 
REQUEST IT 7 


The April number of the Fisk NEws will be devoted to the annual 
catalogue. Catalogues as a rule are ‘not particularly interesting to the 
general public, and in consequence it is not our practice to send it 
to our regular mailing lists. Those who desire it will kindly let us 
know. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


FISK’S FACULTY TO MOTHER OF THE LATE MISS HAWLEY 


The following letter has been sent to Mrs. Hawley, mother of the 
teacher whom we have so recently lost for a while by death: 


DEAR MRs., HAWLEY : 


The Faculty of Fisk University, Miss Hawley’s larger family, wish 
to express to you and yours, so far as possible, our sense of loss in her 


removal from our circle. 


But a small portion of the six years which Miss Hawley spent 
among us as teacher of French and German had passed before she 
seemed to belong to us by right of her interest and joy in the. work 
as well as her fitness for it; also by right of inheritance, as we recall 
her father’s service here as treasurer in the early eighties. 


We appreciate the wealth of preparation she brought to her work— 
her long and thorough study both in this country and abroad, until 
she both thought and spoke with ease in each language. 


Her ability to impart knowledge clearly, her patience, her keen 
interest in and sympathy with young people, her winning personality, 
combined to make her an unusual teacher. It is a pleasure to remem. 
ber that although Miss Hawley had taught a number of years before 
coming South, she once said that she was happier in her teaching here 
than she had ever been. 


Everybody loves Miss Hawley, because she possesses such endearing 
traits—a keen sense of humor, genuine friendliness, sincerity, and sim- 
plicity. Her scholarly culture and refinement, together with her artistic 
nature which gave her an unerring sense of the fitting thing to say and — 
do, made her a delight to her friends. 


One of the benefits that came to us in conection with your daugh-. 
ter’s life here, Mrs. Hawley, was your presence among us. We miss 
your companionship and kindly interest. 


We sorrow with you praying that Our Father may uphold you in 
your heavy affliction and bring us all together again in His own good 
time. 

F. A. MCKENZIE, 

MARY CHAMBERLIN, 

F. A. SHAW, 
Committee. 
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THE LAWSON PIANO RECITAL 
Mary E,. Chamberlin — 


On the night of January the sixth, an eager audience gathered in 
Memorial Chapel to greet one whom Fisk delights to honor—Raymond 
Augustus Lawson, our friend and alumnus. 


But we were not thinking of honoring him by the unusually large 
gathering: We were all agog to hear the program we held in our 
hands, as is ever the case with a Fisk audience at an artist’s recital. 


From Bach to Debussy it ranged. There were old favorites and new 
gems, and from each there went a message straight to the heart. 
What is there in his playing, we asked ourselves, that is so satisfying? 
Simplicity, sincerity, virility, and a poet’s insight, characterized the 
interpretation of each number, of whatever nature. They were poems 
without words, and refreshed not only our musical natures, but our 
very souls. Who could hear Palmgren’s “May Night,” as Mr. Lawson 
pictured it, without being a purer, more reverent man or woman? Or 
who did not feel dull ‘care slip off while listening to Cyril Scott’s prank- 
ish “Danse Negre’? How could anything material produce music so 
ethereal as the “Arensky Etude’? And some who supposed that Bach 
could be appreciated only by musicians, were surprised to find him 
positively captivating! 


At the close of the program, we begged for more and yet more. 
Mr. Lawson responded with a graciousness which seemed to say: 
“IT am happy to be at home with my friends and to give them of my 
best.” 

The recital was an uplift to both the teachers and students of the 
music department, fanning the flame of enthusiasm and renewing the 
determination to undergo more patiently the inevitable drudgery, which 
is the path that leads to the heights. 


So much for the recital, but what of the man who gave it? Those 
of us who have known him through the years, reiterate the question, 
“What is it in him that is satisfying, like his music?” The same 
knowledge of him that prompts the question suggests the answer: 
It is the spiritual quality of the man, which pervades all that he does. 
His life in its details is like his playing—‘“doing the next thing” (as he 
said in his talk in chapel) and doing it as well as possible, for the love 
of God and man. But this is the result of the grinding process of 
time and effort. When Mr. Lawson came to Fisk as a boy of fourteen, 
he was no different from any other careless, fun-loving boy. And one 
of his delightful traits is that, although the carelessness has been re- 
placed by a serious definiteness, the fun-loving quality persists. 

Mr. Lawson was a thorough student. At twenty he completed the 
course in Piano at Fisk, and the following year graduated from col- 
lege. The year after found him at Hartford, Connecticut, studying 
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Piano with Professor Noyes of Boston. These lessons were continued 
for four years, but Mr. Lawson has been ever an indefatigable student, 
whether with or without a teacher, and his art has grown with every 
passing year. He has taken advantage of meeting and playing for 
artists, both in this country and in Europe, gathering ideas and inspi- 
ration from each such contact. 


He had not been long in Hartford before he began to have pupils. 
His class grew, and by the time his own instruction by Professor 
Noyes ceased, he had all the teaching he could do, and has ever since, 
every season having to turn away many for whom he has no room. 


All through the years Mr. Lawson has been a respected and beloved 
member of the community, influential not only in his profession but 
in church work and other lines of service. He is held in the highest 
regard as teacher and pianist—a true artist. 


Mr. Lawson’s friends are legion. One of the most helpful of his 
associations in Hartford was with Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, hersélif 
a talented and enthusiastic musician, who encouraged and inspired him 
as a struggling youth, and whose old age he cheered and soothed by the 
witchery of his music. 


FAMILY CELEBRATION OF EMANCIPATION DAY 


After joining with the other educational institutions of the city, 
and with the city churches in the joint celebration of Emancipation Day 
on Sunday afternoon January Ist, at St. John’s A.M.E. Church, Fisk 
had its own “Family Celebration” of the day on January 2nd at 8 p.m., 
in Fisk Memorial Chapel. 

The theme of the evening was “Emancipation” in its various aspects. 
The three speakers were introduced by Dr. McKenzie, who with the 
college chaplain presided over the meeting. A good sized audience was 
in attendance. The program follows: 

(1) Invocation. 

(2) “Ring out the Old.” 

(3) Scripture reading from the Lincoln Bible by Mr. T. D. Martin 

of the Junior Class. 

(4) Prayer 

(5) Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation in four sections by 

representatives of the four college classes: 
Senior class represented by Mr. S. T. Flanaga‘n. 
Junior class represented by Miss Maude Watkins. 
Sophomore class represented by Mr. Alonzo Mercer. 
Freshman class represented by Miss Thelma Holland. 

(6) Hymn—‘“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

(7) Dr. McKenzie then introduced the speakers of the evening, who 
spoke on the following themes; 


so ; 
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Social Emancipation—Professor Mowbray. 
Educational Emancipation—Professor Caliver. 
Religious Emancipation—Dr. Crosthwait. 

(8) Jubilee “March On” led by Professor Work. 

(9) Benediction. 

After the benediction students and friends came forward to view the 
Lincoln Bible. The meeting showed the possibilities of a program in 
which only the “Fisk Family” participated. Fisk at times can be suf- 
ficient unto herself. 


CAMPUS FAMILY 


Roberta Ernestine Ortman, born February 4, 1922. 
Robert Stanley Louis Cunningham, born February 18, 1922. 


DECEASED 


William Plummer Rose, Normal Graduate, 1876, at Nashville, Tenn., 
February 17, 1922. 
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HARVARD’S PRESIDENT ON FOOTBALL 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 19—(By Associated Press.)—Public in- 
cerest in football has tended to give excessive importance to college ath- 
letic contests, President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University, 
said in his annual report to the overseers, made public today. He said 
the question was one that affected all American colleges and that “‘it 
would be well for faculties, administrators and governing bodies to 
consider afresh the proper place of public intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests in the scheme of education. 


PRESENT POLICY 


“The present policy in college football has been the result of a de- 
liberate plan,” said President Lowell, “and is not based upon any prin- 
ciples recognized as imperative by faculties, alumni and spectators. 
The public interest in the sport as a spectacle has become general over 
the country and has increased markedly since the war. It has tended 
to give excessive importance to college athletic contests. 


“That intercollegiate matches have a distinct value in stimulating 
sports, which are the best form of physical exercise in youth, few 
people would be inclined to deny; but the single boat race between 
Oxford and Cambridge on the Thames, and the cricket match between 
these universities, supplemented in each case by a series of intramural 
contests, has been enough to stimulate unflagging interest in those 
sports among the students. Judging from the effect of the race to New 
London, one may ask whether or not the same plan would be sufficient 
in football. The necessity of maintaining for this purpose a publie 
spectacle attended by thousands of spectators every Saturday through- 
out the autumn is certainly not clear; and whether it ought to be main- 
tained for any other object is a matter worth consideration. 


“The public interest, which was formerly concentrated on the Yale 
game in a greater degree than it has now, has extended to those with 
other colleges; and this year the attendance at the whole series has 
ben larger than ever before. Although the severity of the injuries 
suffered, and especially the danger to life, have been materially dimin- 
ished by the changes in the rules made a dozen years ago, football 
remains a rough and strenuous sport in which injuries are often re- 
‘ceived that impair the efficiency of the players for a couple of weeks or 
more. 
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“In order, therefore, to keep them in good condition for the two 
principal games with Princeton and Yale at the close of the season, 
it has been the habit to keep out of the games with -other colleges 
some, or in many cases all, of the members of the first eleven, playing 
in fact a second team. This has been a source of complaint. To ar- 
range a match with another college and then put on the field not our 
regular team, but an eleven composed of substitutes, has been criticised 
as unsportsmanly; and yet what else can be done if to play in these 
games is almost certain to cripple some members of our team before it 
has reached its maturity of training? 


LARGER SCHEDULE 


“Criticism has been directed also to our refusal to play games off our 
own field except with Princeton and Yale. Such a policy has been 
alleged to be exclusive if not arrogant. Based upon the same feeling 
is the demand that Harvard ought to play with more teams from other 
parts of the country. 

“If, like the professional baseball leagues, the object of the college 
football teams is to carry on a contest for national championship, it 
is not guite clear how these demands can be proved unreasonable. 
But the faculty assuming that education is the prime object of the 
college, is of opinion that the members of the team, their substi- 
tutes, managers, etc., cannot be absent from Cambridge more than 
they are now without detriment to their studies.” 


PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE ON ATHLETICS 

NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—(By Associated Press.)—A conference be- 
tween Yale, Harvard and Princeton to consider disarming college ath- 
letics by “scrapping” all paid coaches was suggested tonight by Pres’ 
dent Meiklejohn of Amherst College in an address before the Amherst 
alumni here. 

Mr. Meiklejohn declared coaching systems and sports control at 
present exercised by college authorities were wrong. “An intercollegi- 
ate game is or ought to be a contest between the undergraduates of 
two competing colleges,” he said. “Our games are managed by out- 
siders, coached by outsiders, and in a very real and lamentable sense, 
played by outsiders.” ; 

“These men build up a system,” he said. “In the hands of that sys- 
tem the players are puppets used in the conflict with a like system 
elsewhere. If we have one coach, Williams must have two, and then 
we, three. We will not allow our students to earn money by playing 
because that would destroy the amateur quality of college sports. But 
these outsiders, demanding for ten weeks’ work salaries twice those 
paid to our best professors for a year, make the rules of the game, 
dominate the plays, and substitute for our games annual contests be- 
tween themselves. 
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“TI do not think that winning teams add to the repute of the col- 
lege. A winning team does not indicate very strongly that a college 
is giving a good education. It means something, but in the main it is 
irrelevant.” 


YOST FLAYS BARNSTORMING BY FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS 
MEN SHOULD Go TO COLLEGE FOR EDUCATION AND Not FOOTBALL PLAY 
By Fielding H. Yost, Famous Michigan Football Coach 


College football is being overdone in certain features. 

Too much football is making a lot of people lose sight of the main 
object of college training. 

A great many people seem to think that students go to college to 
make the football team. 

Men go to college for an education. This fact should be remem- 
bered. The university makes the football team possible, not the foot- 
ball team the university. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP 


In a series of unique talks in advertisement of the school which he 
heads, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor of New York University 
has written many fine things about the functions and life of a college. 
He has written nothing finer than the comment On moral leadership, 
twenty-seventh in the series, which is reprinted below: 

I should like to say a few words, and not too many, about the moral 
aspect of university life. I am aware that when righteousness be- 
comes vociferous it becomes a little dulled, and when it brags about 
itself it ceases to be righteous. 

Nevertheless, we cannot forget that righteousness is our chief con- 
cern, in college as out of college. Here, as elsewhere, it is to be ap- 
proached both by direction and by indirection. Consider for a mo- 
ment some of these approaches: 

To awaken the sense of responsibility for. coherent thinking, one 
of the first aims of college teaching, unquestionably has a moral sig- 
nificance. 

To arouse an interest in the search for truth, regardless of personal 
considerations, is a moral achievement. In some lives it means a moral 
revolution. 

To cultivate taste and discrimination—in art and letters, in man- 
ners, in hero-worship, in satire—is to assure at least a by-product in 
morals, a generous by-product in many lives. 

To hold fast the convictions that spiritual values are supreme, 
even in a material world and in a materialistic age, is to gain a moral 
victory; and to render this conviction prevalent all through a great 
company of young men and women-—is not that of the very essence 
of university teaching? 


of 
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Students themselves make the moral atmosphere of student life. 
Some of the best things I have found in New York University are un- 
dergraduate ideals, which sprung in part from undergraduate life itself 
and in part from the maturer ideals of the students of other days. 


A college is a fellowship of young life with a little leisure for the 
interplay of mind upon mind before the task-work of life shall begin. 
Let this fellowship be soundly democratic in that it shall welcome 


. the best without regard to wealth or pedigree, and let a few great 


teachers take their part in its interchange of thought and aspiration, 
and the results will reach to the ends of the earth. 


In such an environment college spirit comes to its best, and the 
allegiance of alumni to their alma mater rises into service of the nation 
and of humanity. 


FORMER SOLDIERS FOUND TO MAKE BEST STUDENTS 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21.—(By International News Service.)—World 
War Veterans make the best students according to scholastic records 
announced here by the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. ; 


Soldiers who returned to their universities after serving in the 
World War scored higher scholastic grades, the records showed, than 
their classmates who enrolled since the war. The records also showed 
that the former soldier was more earnest in his study and more 
anxious to learn.—Stqndard Union, (Brooklyn), Jan. 22. 


RECORD IN COLLEGE FINANCE 


TUITION FEES AT GOUCHER PRACTICALLY COVER COST OF INSTRUCTION 


What is thought to be a record in current financing of American 
colleges has been established at Goucher College, Baltimore, which 
shows that a seven year economy campaign has finally brought the cost 
of instruction down to a point where it is practically covered by tui- 
tion fees. With a tuition fee of $225, the cost to the college for in- 
structing each girl, said President W. W. Guth, is now fixed at $226.37. 


“In 1914,” said Dr. Guth, “the cost of instruction was $700, with a 
tuition fee of $150. By raising the tuition fee to $225 two years ago 
and by reducing the overhead expenses of administration, the two 
figures have now been almost matched. 


“This record hus not been made at the expense of the Faculty. The 
highest salary paid our teachers is 100 per cent higher than in 1914, 
and the average salary, now $3,300, is 65 per cent higher.” 


Goucher College with a student registration of 879, is one of six 
colleges for women ranked in Class 1 by the United States Bureau of 
Education.—New York Times, Dec. 4, 1921. 
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PLUMBERS AND PROFESSORS 


In the past it has been customary for colleges seeking increased 
endowment to present their case to individuals known to be wealthy. 
and also philanthropically inclined. As patrons of education the labor 
unions have been completely ignored. It has remained for the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam-Fitters, Local 180, to set a fashion 
by contributing to the Vassar College Endowment Fund. The follow- 
ing letter from the union was accompanied by a check for $25:. 


We believe in a fair rate of wages for all, and because Vassar 

professors are receiving less than professors and teachers in 

- other colleges we consider that this fund is a worthy object, 
and we are glad to make a contribution to it. 


There was a time almost within modern memory when a fund for 
the benefit of unemployed mechanics might well have received its 
main support from college teachers and other members of the profes- 
sional class. There was a time, in fact, when the college professor 
received a wage in proportion to his importance to the community, 
though it was long ago. Probably there are few professors who would 
care to change places with plumbers even today, for their salaries, al- 
though small, are fairly dependable, while the wages of plumbers vary 
_ between much and nothing. But for all the hard times and the lack of 
employment there are more plumbers who could lend money to pro- 
fessors than professors who could lend money to plumbers. 

So far our civilization puts more emphasis on plumbing than on 
college instruction, and this is a good thing or a bad thing, according 
to the point of view.—Editorial, New York World, Dec. 28, 1921. 


WHO SHALL BE PERMITTED TO ATTEND COLLEGE 


During the past few months quite a bit of sober discussion has 
taken place relative to the selection of students who are to be permit- 
ted to attend college, in cases where the privilege must be denied 
to some because of the inability of a given school to accommodate all 
applicants. Some part of that discussion is printed below: 


A DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 


The treasured peroration of Daniel Webster’s argument in the fa- 
mous Dartmouth College case, “It is a small college, and yet there are 
those who love it,” is not wholly applicable to Dartmouth College of 
today. That “there are those who love it” is still true. Webster 
would be amazed to know how many there are that do. But it is no 
longer a “small college.” It has hundreds where it had scores in Web- 
ster’s day. Announcement is made that only 500 will be admitted next 
year to the freshman class. The amazing fact, however, is that it will 
probably be forced to choose this number from a list of 5,000 or more 
applicants. | 
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How such choice can best be made presents a new problem to col- 
leges and universities that have heretofore had, as a rule, to solicit 
qualified applicants instead of sifting them. Dartmouth has started out 
with a selective process plan that has as determining factors not only 
scholarship and character, usually the only factors, but also qualities 
of leadership, geographical origin and parental occupation. In thfs 
plan the qualified applicant from New Hampshire will have preference, 
as the aborigines had in the original school out of which Dartmouth 
grew, but with this preferential group will also be placed residents be- 
yond the Mississippi and south of the Potomac and Ohio, in order to 
insure as widely a national representation as possible. 

The unique factor, however, is that which seeks to preserve the 
“‘variety”’ of homes” from which the students come, and especially to 
insure opportunity of training to those for whom “available aid is es- 
sential;” that is, as we interpret it, to protect the democratic character 
of the student body while recognizing and promoting qualities of lead- 
ership. That, of course, is the fundamental problem of every democ- 
racy, with this difference, that a democracy has to do the best it can 
for all, whether they are able to pass the examinations are not. 

With the tremendous increase in numbers of the young men and 
young women going to college, another sentence of Webster’s speech 
will beéome applicable: “It is the case not merely of that humble in- 
stitution (Dartmouth), it is the case of every college in our land.” The 
results of the Dartmouth decision will therefore be watched with some- 
thing more than academic interest, and by a far wider circle than of 
those who love this particular college. It will be of anxious concern 
especially to all those whose children are only ordinary boys and girls. 
—Editorial, New York Times, Dec. 5, 1921. 


SELECTING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Colleges have always. insisted on certain standards of education 
and character among those whom they would admit as students. But 
the growing character in higher education has forced“many institutions 
to formulate special sets of rules for entrance. Princeton has already 
taken steps to limit the number of its freshmen. And now little Dart- 
mouth, little in numbers but big in fame, has developed a series of reg- 
- ulations that raise some interesting questions. 


Dartmouth can only accommodate 500 freshmen next fall, but al- 
ready she has nearly 5,000 applications for admission. What is she to 
do? Slie might first of all apply the old tests and, from those passing 
them, make the final selections by lot. Or she might base the final re- 
sult on a competitive examination. There are serious objections to 
both of these methods, and Dartmouth has decided on a brand new ex- 
periment. 
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The lucky students will now be chosen not only on the merits of 
their education, character and leadership qualities, but also for geo- 
graphical considerations and with reference to their parents’ oceupa- 
tions or professions. The geographical qualification is perhaps the 
most novel. Preference will be given, other things being equal, not 
only to New Hampshire aspirants, which is natural, but to residents 


of the country west of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Po- 


tomac. Probably it is hoped that in this way the Dartmouth alumni 
will form a cross-section of the whole nation—a very praiseworthy 
idea. 


If, however, the Dartmouth idea should become too prevalent, the 


plight of the average boy seeking a college education will be sad indeed. 
And not only of the average boy, but of the slow-developing boy. His- 
tory has countless examples of great men who were too slow to shine 
in their school days and who were barely able to pass the easy entrance 
examinations which old colleges used to hold. Under the  Dart- 
mouth plan such men would probably have been altogether deprived 
of a university life, which is frequently quite as valuable for the qual- 
ities it develops outside of the classrooms as for the information it sup- 
plies within them. 


The Dartmouth experiment will certainly be watched with interest 
and not without some misgiving. The most welcome thing about it 
just now is that it should have been necessary to formulate any such 
plan, for it shows that our people are increasingly eager to take ad- 
vantage of the great chances for intellectual development this country 
gives.—EditorialNew York Evening Mail, Dec. 5, 1921. 


WANTS RICH BARRED FROM CHEAP TUITION 


PRINCETON PAPER DECLARES THAT WEALTHIER UNDERGRADUATES SHOULD 
Pay FuLL EDUCATION COSTS 


PRINCETON, N. J., Dec. 4.—-The Princetonia, the undergraduate 
daily newspaper of Princeton University has suggested editorially that 
wealthy students pay more for their tuition than less fortunate ones 
in an effort to cut down the university’s deficit of $200,000. Under the 
present system, the charges levied upon the undergraduates do not 
cover expenses. Every man pays a tuition fee of $300, but the books of 
Treasurer H. G. Duffield have shown that for the past few years this 
is at least $100 under the cost of the education, and applies to 2,000 
students. 

“At present, popular conceptions as to the university’s wealth to 
the contrary notwithstanding,” says the Princetonia, “the university 
is running on an annual deficit which approximates very closely $200,- 
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000. Every effort has been made to minimize expenses, and we are in- 
formed that attempts will inevitably be made from sheer necessity 
to reduce them further. Already the preceptorial system, once Prince- 
ton’s boast, is rapidly vanishing for lack of funds to support the requi- 
site teaching staff and but slight relief has been given in the matter of 
professors’ salaries.”—New York Times, Dec. 5, 1921. 


Commenting on this suggestion from Princeton, one paper said: 


GOING THROUGH COLLEGE 


There is logic in the argument advanced by Princetonia, under- 
graduate daily newspaper of the great New Jersey university, when 
it asserts that the tuition fees should be scaled to meet the measure 
of the wealth of the students. 

Today with a universal charge of $300 per annum for tuition the 
Princetonians are getting approximately $400 worth of service for 
their money. 

There are about 2,000 students in Princeton in the undergraduate 
departments, and each year it is necessary to derive from one source 
or another the sum of $200,000 to make up the deficit. 

In the opinon of the undergraduate organ this sum ought to come 
from the students themselves. Among the 2,000 are scores of young: 
sters whose annual appropriation from home for their course at college 
ranges at from $3,000 to $5,000. 

The working out of the suggestion might be left to Princetonia 
itself, for an organization capable of. advancing such a sensible sug- 
gestion indubitably has the common sense to work it out. 

For the student whose allowance from home approximates the in- 
come of a United States senator or a brigadier general in the army to 
be sliding through college for less than 5 per cent of his expediture 
in tuition fees is not quite fair to the chap who is working his way 
through waiting on table, selling newspapers or college advertising or 
athletic goods and has to struggle along on a few hundred dollars per 
annum. . 


FEARS IT’S TOO EASY TO ENTER COLLEGE 


LAWRENCE PRESIDENT QUOTES NEW YORK BANKER AS SAYING GRADUATES 
ARE DEFICIENT : 


EVANSTON, IIll., Jan. 12.—Never has there been a time when so 
many youths are knocking at the doors of colleges; never before has 
so much money been given by the public for the up-building of these 
institutions, and it behooves educators to inquire whether the output 
of our institutions is up to a proper standard, President Samuel Plantz 
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of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., told the Educational Association 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in session here today. Mr. Plantz 
said college attendance had increased 35 per cent in five years. 


“It is by no means an easy matter to judge of the efficiency of a 
college,” continued Prof. Plantz. “In the first place the canons or 
principles of judgment used in testing business efficiency will not ap- 
ply. Some say the American college is putting out a very poor schol- 
arly product; others criticise the college from the standpoint of prac- 
tical efficiency. 


“A New York banker in sympathy with higher education has made 
the comment: ‘Apart from the fact that the college does not teach 
young men anything that will be useful to them in business, my obser- 
vation has made me suspect that it is deficient in another important 
particular—namely, that the young men are not taught accuracy, per- 
severance, and an insatiable appetite for hard work.’ 


“If we want greater efficiency in college work we must be more 
careful about opening too widely the front door. We must awake to the 
fact, before we undertake it, that we cannot make a mahogany table 
out of basswood boards. The way to improve the quality of our product 
is to sort out the worthless material at the beginning.”—New York 
Evening Post, Jan. 12, 1922. 


a 


THE ‘‘FISK METHOD’’ 


The method used at. Fisk University is to accept, up to its limits of 
physical accommodations, all applicants who satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements, giving preference of course to those who on the face of 
their applications seem to give greatest evidence of being the college 
material desired. 


Once admitted to the college, where the tuition cost is $48 per year, 
and the total cost for tuition, board, lodging, laundry and books is 
within $250 per year, the Fisk student finds that the selective process 
concerns itself not so much with the question of who has entered as 
with the other matter of who shall remain. Every six weeks rigid tests 
of scholarship and character are applied to all students, and they are 
sifted according to the showing made; and the student who is quietly 
asked to withdraw cannot but feel that he has at least had a chance 
to prove himself. The test for admission is applied by the student 
himself. If he wants the stiff requirements of a serious college edu- 
cation he will consider Fisk! And as more and more only “mahogany” 
comes, less and less will it be necessary to discard “basswood.” 
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TWO FISK GRADUATES 


Chas. Cecil Cohen is teaching piano and organ at Howard University 
this year, and is also organist of the Plymouth Congregational church 
in Washington, of which Rev. J. C. Oldem is the pastor. Mr. Oldem is 
president of the Fisk Club. 


THE PHILADELPHIA FISK CLUB DISCUSSES MUSIC 


The Fisk Club met with Mrs. Estelline Patterson at the Postell 
residence, 4047 Aspen street, December 18, at which several friends 
of the club were invited. The program included an interesting discus- 
sion on the type and character of music used in connection with social 
entertainment in various committees. Mrs. A. L. Manley introduced 
the subject with interesting comments on the problem of so-called 
“Jazz’ and its possible effects. Mr. E. T. Attwell spoke on the use of 
music in community recreation and indicated that in the work of | 
Community Service, an effort had been made to develop cultural ideals 
in music and other community activities. Mr. A. L. Manley also spoke 
on the character of music, its purposes and effects, 


Mr. Wm. Lloyd Imes presented some of the interesting phases of 
the work of Fisk University, especially emphasizing the contribution 
of the Jubilee Singers, and the recent Jubilee year celebration at Fisk 
(1871-1921.) 


Vocal musical numbers were rendered by Mrs. E. T. Attwell and 
Mrs. Florence Cole Talbert. An instrumental musical number was ren- 
dered by Mr. Imes. 


It is the plan in the future, to invite to the meetings the many 
friends of education who may be interested in the purpose of the Fisk 
Club. 


Among the guests of the club present were: Dr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Hinson, Mrs. J. C. Asbury and Mrs. Florence Cole Talbert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Isadore Martin, Mrs. Massey, Mrs. A. G. Coombs. Members of the 
club present included Mrs. A. L. Manly, President; Mrs. Marie Coombs 
Bolton, Secretary; Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Atwell, Miss Annie Postelle, Mr. 
A. L. Manly, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Imes, and Mrs. E. Patterson. 
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MISS AUSTIN WINS PLACE FOR HERSELF 


Her friends will be pleased to learn that Miss Grace Austin, ’20, is 
making a splendid record for herself in the High School, in Joplin, 
Missouri. This is her second year there, and her work was so satis- 
factory that at the end of her first year, her salary was considerably 
increased. 


Miss Austin is anxious that the Fisk Singers shall come to Joplin; 
and she says “I’d certainly appreciate a chapel exercise or a Sunday 
morning service as in the days of old.” 


FROM THE SON OF ONE OF FISK’S MOST VENERATED 
PROFESSORS 


AUBURN, NEW YORK, 
November 29, 1921. 
Epitor Fisk NEWS, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
DEAR SIR: 


Your November number furnished delightful reading matter. It 
came only an hour ago, and it seems I must have got a running start, 
for I read every word of it. 


Not till I left Fisk did I begin to realize what she had done for me 
musically. True, I never had much of a voice, but !did learn how to 
make the most of it. Most thoroughly were we taught the theory of 
music. 


Beginning with Professor Adams in the Model School about 1879, 
I learned interval absolutely. Not I only, but everyone in the class. 
This was drilled into us thoroughly by the old do-me-sol method. That 
laid the foundation for all my subsequent note reading. First among 
the altos, and later among the bass, I became acquainted with all the 
standard oratorios. There was a little or no “rag” in those days; and had 
there been, neither Prof. Spence who conducted the Mozart Society, nor 
Miss Robinson of the music department would have tolerated it. 


Some few years ago when visiting a tenor who was taking music 
lessons, I spotted his music pile and started in on it. It so happened 
that few if any of the pieces were difficult, so I whistled or hummed it 
off as if it were English. The poor pale face, for such he was, stood 
there dumbfounded. He had never seen, or heard the like. ‘“Ah' disre- 
members right now whether ah allowed him to believe it was all due 
to mah superior intelligence,” or was frank enough to tell him it was 
drilled into me when a baby and that my classmates could do fully as 
well. : 
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When my sister was a graduate student in Cornell university, during 
the early nineties, I believe, the choral society of which she was a mem- 
ber had a change in directors, Prof. George L. White being the new 
leader. “I noticed at once that our voices began to blend,’? was her 
comment. My father told me how Prof. White was severely criticized 
in his selection of members for the first troup sent out. He accepted 
only those who could sing their entire register in a whisper. Inciden- 
tally, this proved to be of great value to them later, as frequently 
their only place for practice was a lodging room in their hotel. These 
“whisper rehearsals” as they were called were scarcely audible in the 
adjoining chamber. 


One commencement day at Fisk I’ll never forget. It was a “salt 
and pepper” audience, about half white folk. One of the originals, 
I think it was Maggie Porter, sang. “You may bury me in the East,” 
was the selection. Her beautiful voice and matchless expression ‘held 
us. spellbound, breathless. When she finished, it was some time ere 
the spell was broken and we got back to normal. 


The recollection of these old songs I count among my richest pos- 
sessions. They grip the heart as no other music I know. Learned in 


early childhood, it is impossible for me to forget them. My, how I 


wish I could have been there at your Jubilee! 
Best’ Wishes, 
STANLEY A. CHASE. 


TO THE FISK NEWS AND FELLOW ALUMNI: 
(RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR DECEMBER NUMBER) 


A Christmas Letter from the Manse’of the Lombard St. Central 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, William Lloyd Imes, Pastor, ’10. 

Rabindranath: Tagore tells a beautiful story which comes from far- 
away India, and reveals our greatest human need—the truly Christ- 
like spirit of giving, not getting. 

A Hindu devotee, sitting with begging-bowl in hand, one day saw 
the King coming down the street towards him. Preparing himself for 
a rich gift, he was surprised to hear the King anticipate his request, 
and say: 

‘What hast thou to give to me?” 

The beggar reached in his bag, and took from it the very tiniest 
grain of corn he could find, then gave it to the King. 

That night, on pouring out the treasures he had gained during the 
day, the beggar found one grain of purest gold of the exact size as that 
which he had given his King. 

“I bitterly wept,” said he afterward, “and wished that I had had the 
heart to give thee my all, my King!” | 
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Our Christmas wish for you, dear Reader, is that you may merit the 
largest amount of the King’s gold, as you count your treasures this 
happy Christmastide, 

With Christmas Cheer and Love, 
THE PASTOR AND HIS FAMILY. 
Christmas 1921. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE REFERS TO WORK OF MR. ELZY 


The following reference to the work of our Mr. Elzy was contained 
in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of January 17. 


URBAN LEAGUE REVIEWS YEAR’S WORK FOR NEGROES 


The fifth annual business meeting of the Brooklyn Urban League was 
held at the Lincoln Settlement, 105 Fleet pl., yesterday afternoon. Mrs. 
Thomas L. Leeming president. 

A report of the year’s work was read .by Robert J. Elzy, the exe- 
cutive secretary. He outlined the work of the day nursery, kindergar- 
ten, industrial department and various other branches which, during 
the past year’s activities, have succeeded in helping more than 2,000 
colored persons who have applied for aid. 

Charles S. Johnson, a director of the National Urban League, gave 
a brief talk on the urban condition among the negroes. The treasurer’s 
report showed that $5,980.31 had been raised from all sources during 
the year. ; 

Election of officers at the conclusion of the meeting showed the fol- 
lowing results: Officers re-elected for a term of three years on the 
executive board, Mrs. Thomas L. Leeming, the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Miss Gertrude Grasse, A. H. Arons and Miss Anna Hawley. Those 
elected to fill vacancies on the executive board were the Rev. Dr. Brown 
of the Fleet Street Memorial Church and A. Q. Martin. Officers on the 
executive committee for the year 1922: Mrs. Leeming, chairman; the 
_ Rev. Dr. H. H. Proctor, first vice-chairman; Miss Hawley, second vice- 
chairman: William H. Baldwin, treasurer, and Mrs. E. F. Horne, sec- 
retary. } 


NEW POSITION FOR DR. HAYNES 


On January 6, Dr. George E. Haynes was elected secretary of the 
Race Commission of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. At the time the election was announced, reference was also 
made to the fact that a book on Negro Americans jointly prepared by 
Dr. Haynes and Dr. W. W. Alexander would be one in a series of books 
to be studied in the course in missions in white and colored schools, 
during 1922. 
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Dr. GANDY—ONE OF FISK’S STRONG MEN 


In taking stock of her graduates who are actually affecting condi- 
tions in their communities and doing real constructive service, the 
name of John M. Gandy must be written very high on the list; for as 
the head of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, he is really doing a large service both as a school exec- 
utive and a worker for the public good: 

Ou January 1, it was the editor’s pleasure and privilege to deliver 
the emanicipation day address at Dr. Gandy’s school. We were sur- 
prised at the extent of the physical plant and the scope of the work 
which the school is doing. Critical always of the demeanor of students 
in secondary and higher institutions of learning, we had to give Dr. 
Gandy’s students high rank immediately. Fun-loving, jolly and mis- 
chievous, their decorum in public is away above the average. We 
ought to explain that we have a very foolish notion that as students 
advance in educational grades, their deportment should be an index of 
their academic standing. Dr. Gandy’s students will stand comparison 
on this score with the students of any school. We liked their jolly 
faces, and we loved their dignity of bearing. 

It is not intended to evaluate here the technical character of the 
work being done—the stranger “passing through” is seldom interested 
in that. He wants to see how the students deport themselves and 
what their attitude is toward life; the condition in which the grounds 
are kept; and how the school touches the life of the community. If the 
Virginia Institute is judged on these points it must be given fine rating. 

With Dr. Gandy, in addition to a great number of teachers not from 
Fisk, but many of whom are personal friends of the writer, are Misses 
Felicia D. Anderson, Edna M. Colson, Johnella M. Frazer, Anna L. 
Lindsay, and Otelia Shields, all graduates of Fisk; and Mrs. Watson 
who was Miss Beatrice Walker, is now living there with her husband 
who is with Dr. Gandy. We may have omitted some names, but it is 
from .\a lapse of memory and not intentional, if we have. 

It was worth the whole journey from New York, just to hear Miss 


Lindsay sing, to see the perfect co-operation between her work as. 


choral director and that of Miss Frazer as pianist, and to hear those 
children sing in her chorus. We hope some of those students who sang 
and made us forget our manner will be sent to Fisk’s music depart- 
ment. There was no chance to see the other teachers at work, but their 
cordiality, every one of them, was worth much to a tired man; and 
their good: words about Dr. Gandy showed how well he possesses 
their confidence. 

Shall we say: it? We came away from school and a two-days’ stay 
in Dr. Gandy’s home happy for him for one thing: Mrs. Gandy has 
sensed what so many fine wives can not get into their heads, i.e., that 
the finest service she can render is by helping keep him fit and cheer- 
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ful. Every man who does public service with its attendant wear and 
tear and discouragements needs, not a rival in his home, but a wife 
with abundance of mother love to help him “knit up the raveled sleeve 
of care,” as Shakespeare would put it, and prolong his life. We are 
proud of Dr. Gandy; and thankful to Mrs. Gandy for the service she ren- 
ders the common weal through her care of her husband. 


A COLLEGE-TRAINED WIFE—ESTHER TILDON 
(MRS. ALEXANDER) 


One of the first students at Fisk University to offer aid in the work 
to which the editor had been called in that school, almost six years 
azo, was a member of the then senior class, Miss Esther Tildon, from 
Texas. Quietly she walked into his office one day and brought a little 
bit of news for this paper and as quietly withdrew; and later on 
the same quiet willingness to help the stranger where she could proved 
that she felt herself under obligations to be a hostess of good will to 
those who had not been at Fisk so long as she had. 

Later, it was our fortune to number as one of our best friends the 
young man who led Esther Tildon to the altar as soon as she was grad- 
uated, and gave her his own name, Dr. Royal Alexander. During their 
stay in Nashville, the two families were devoted to each other. 

One may judge of our pleasure, therefore, when we saw Dr. and Mrs. 
Alexander—both Fisk graduates—walk into the chapel of Dr. Gandy’s 
school at Petersburg, on January 1. The first thing Dr. Alexander 
wanted to set straight was whether we would try to leave without 
breaking bread in his home. The next day he carried us to his house 
where his wife and two fine boys are making a home for him. 

We are going to be brief about it; but want to point to Mrs. Alex- 
ander as a woman whose college training has given her an exalted 
notion of domestic duties and life. We had known her at Fisk as a dig- 
nified college woman, interested deeply in college studies. We couldn’t 
quite change our focus when we saw the same woman deeply absorbed in 
“making the wheels go round” in her own home. So many women 
grow embittered over the endless grind of domestic machinery—and 
you cannot blame them, either. We asked Mrs. Alexander if she did 
not find it wearisome and she said she liked it; and we believed her 
because it was her unusual cheerfulness which made us ask the ques- 
tion; aitd to see those two young people, Dr. Alexander in the dining 
room doing his share like a big brother, and his wife in the kitchen 
and everywhere so cheerfully doing hers—all this made one feel that 


here was college training coming to fruition in education’s finest pro-~ 


dnci, a happy home. 
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Negro Boy Heads Schools with\Poetry 
That Shows Very Distinctive Talent 


Countee P. Cullen, DeWitt Clinton Senior, High in 
Many Lines of Scholarship 


“The poet of a race,’ another Paul Lawrence Dunbar— 
is the prophecy made for Countee P. Cullen, a high school 
senior whose verses have attracted some of the ablest crit- 
ics through the sheer beauty of the rhythm and the sub 
conscious expression of the aspirations of the intelligent 
American Negro. From an obscure first termer at De Witt 
Clinton, this youth has come to be recognized as the pre- 
mier poet of New York’s score of high schools. 

It was only by accident that the young Negro applied 
himself seriously to writing. But even his first attempts 
had the basic merit of sincerity plus natural grace. 

Cullen was not aware he possessed any talent before he 
entered high school in 1918. In his first term his instruc- 
tor, who was interested in poetry, urged the boys to try 
their hand at writing verse. Cullen tried and thought no 
more of it. Some time later the teacher left the school and 
went West. <A year later Cullen chanced upon a Western 
magazine in which he read an article on poetry by his 
former teacher and, what interested him most, his poem. 
It was then that he decided to write poetry. 

That he has been successful can be seen in his record. 
His poem, “I Have a Rendezvous With Life,” was awarded 
first prize in the poetry contest held under the auspices 
of the Empire Federation of Women’s Clubs, while another, 
“In Memory of Lincoln,” captured second prize in the poetry 
contest conducted by the Sorosis Club. At present he is 
an officer of the Inter-High School Poetry Society. 

Cullen demonstrated his ability as a speaker by winning 
the Douglas Fairbanks oratorical contest, and as a jour- 
nalist by working his way to the editorship of the Clinton 
News, the high school weekly. 

He placed his scholarship ability at the service of the 
student body, serving as an instructor in the afternoon help 
classes. So able and efficient was his work that he is now 
Chairman of all the help classes. All this service has 
earned for him the highest honor that Clinton can bestow 
upon her sons, the leadership of the Arista. His popularity 
with his fellow students was shown in his being elected 
Vice President of the senior class, First Lieutenant of the 
Dotey Squad and a member of the Clinton Club.—New York 
Evening World, Jan. 17, 1922. 
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THE LATE Mrs. RUTHANNA JACKSON CRAVATH 
Wife of Fisk’s First President, Dr. E. M. Cravath 


Immortality for the South. See Page 24. 
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RUTHANNA JACKSON CRAVATH CALLED HOSE. 


By Mary E. SPENCE. 


In the chapel devotions at Fisk, on the tenth of April, 1922, Presi- 
dent McKenzie read the following telegram: 


Wilmington, Delaware, April 9, 1922. 


Dr. F. A. McKenzie, 
Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


My dear mother died peacefully today. Funeral services at West 
Chester Friday afternoon. Interment at National Cemetery, Nash- 
ville, probably Sunday .. . at place reserved by father’s side. 
My brother and the Millers and I will reach Nashville with remains 
nine o’clock Saturday. PAUL D. CRAVATH. 


A solemn silence fell upon the faculty and students. To those who 
knew Mrs. Cravath came memories of their beloved friend, her great, 
kind heart, her sweet, strong, loving life, her love for us. 


Dr. McKenzie said a few words about the great life that Mrs. 
Cravath had lived, and that this meant the culmination of a life of 
achievement and was triumph and glory for her. 


Professor Work led the school in singing the exquisite song of the 


colored pople: 
( 


“We shall walk through the valley and the shadow of death, 
We shall walk through the valley in peace, 
If Jesus Himself shall be our Leader, 

We shall walk through the valley in peace.” 
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Dr. McKenzie then suggested that perhaps some of the faculty who 
knew Mrs. Cravath would like to speak about her. 


Mrs. Lula Scott Crosthwait, who has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Fisk, and for twelve years its Registrar, also an 
alumna of the university, remembers the opening day of “Fisk School,” 
as it was then called. As a small child, clinging to the dress of her 
grandmother, she viewed, with wide-eyed wonder, the parade cele- 
brating this event, a procession of many colored people in all manner 
of costumes, men, old and young, some in rags, some in cast-off 
soldiers’ uniforms, women in homespun dresses, the older ones with 
bandana handkerchiefs tied ardund their foreheads, all marching up 
Cedar Street, led by a band, everyone very happy over this new op- 
portunity to obtain an education. She saw the open carriage in which 
were sitting four men of dignified appearance, one of whom was 
Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, and another, President Erastus 
Milo Cravath, who was at that time Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 


Mrs. Crosthwait spoke of her memory of the coming of President 
and Mrs. Cravath to take up their active duties on the campus of 
Fisk University. 

They occupied the suite of rooms in Jubilee Hall at the west end 
of the front hall, on the scond floor, their parlor being the room that 
is now the guest chamber. There Mrs. Cravath lived for twelve 
years, close to the girls. She gave them her motherly love and by her 
advice to, and interest in them, moulded the character of many. 

Miss Spence told of the largeness of heart of Mrs. Cravath, her 
spirit of love going out to everyone, the sweetness of her disposition, 
her patience, her thoughtfulness of others. 

Professor. Work told of the close relation of Mrs. Cravath and 
her family with the supreme event in his life, his marriage. Mrs. 
Cravath gave her lively interest and attention; the daughter, now 
Mrs. Miller, went to the woods and brought back masses of dogwood 
branches, with which she decorated Memorial Chapel; President 
Cravath performed the ceremony. 

Professor Work said that not only did Mrs. Cravath take an in- 
terest in the girls of the University, but also in the boys. Many a 
man at work out in the world now owes the most of what he is to her 
loving interest and guidance. ; 

Professor Talley spoke next and said that Mrs. Cravath had once 
told him the story of an event that probably led her ultimately te 
come into the work for the colored people. This was repeated by 
request at the memorial service Sunday night, and will be given in 
that connection. 


During his talk, Professor Talley said that when he first arrived 
at Fisk, an awkward boy from the country, he was placed, in the 
dining-room, at the President’s table, bythe side of Mrs. Cravath. 
At first he feit much embarrassment to be sitting by the side of the 
wife of the President, but Mrs. Cravath was so pleasant and kind to 
him that he soon thought that he would rather be there than any- 
where else. 


Several of these speakers, and others on different occasions, ex- 
pressed the thought that every alumnus and former student of Fisk 
who was here during the administration of President Cravath would 
feel a keen personal bereavement; that one of his best, truest, most 
helpful friends has gone. While those of the older time felt sad to 
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see the earthly tie broken, yet they knew that it was a glorious transi- 
tion for Mrs. Cravath. During the last two or three years she had 
been very frail and now. had come the triumphant crowning of a 
great life, leaving the record of grcat achievements, and many lessons 
for character and action for all that knew her. “Joy forevermore” , 
has begun for her. She sees His face and His name is written upon 
her forehead. 


During the days following the arrival of the notice at Fisk, 
President McKenzie’s time, almost entire, was devoted to planning and 
carrying out a multitude of things, in order that everything possible 
should be done that would be appropriate and beautiful, agreeable to 
the family, and comforting and pleasing to the alumni and friends. 

aay of sympathy to the family, from the University, reads 
as follows: 


Mr. Paul D. Cravath, 
52 William St., 
New York City. 
We are greatly grieved by the news you send today. Fisk Uni- 
versity sustains an immeasurable loss in the passing of your mother. 


We shall try to meet your wishes here in every respect: 
; F. A. MCKENZIE. 


A number of telegrams were exchanged, especially concerning ar- 
rangements made long ago by President Cravath for the bodies of 
both himself and Mrs. Cravath to rest in the National Cemetery. A 
telegram of sympathy was sent at once by alumni members of the 
faculty who had studied under President Cravath. 

Many messages were received by the family from alumni of Fisk 
and friends all over the country. 

Of a beautiful letter from Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, a small por- 
tion is here quoted: “With such a wonderful mother, the sense of 
victory and gratitude is the uppermost thought. ‘Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory,’ we all pray, as we recall the services of 
both your father and your mother in the trying years of the Past.” 

' In the daily papers of Nashville notices and announcements were 
rublished at different times. 

Flowers were sent from the University and from President and 
Mrs. McKenzie to West Chester, Pennsylvania, where, as is shown 
in Mr. Cravath’s telegram quoted above, funeral services were held 
cn the fourteenth of April. Mrs. Cravath had made this her home 
during the most of the time since Dr. Cravath’s death, and here her 
death occurred. 

Here the family gathered, Paul D. Cravath, of New York City, 
the oldest of the children; Bessie N. Cravath Miller, of Oberlin, Ohio; 
her husband, Dr. Herbert A. Miller, and their daughter; and Erastus 
Milo Cravath, Jr., and his wife. 

Two articles published in the West Chester Local contain informa- 
tion of so much interest to friends of the family, and especially those 
at Fisk, that they are largely quoted below. 


The second was prepared by the daughter, Mrs. Miller. 


FUNERAL SERVICES MRS. CRAVATH. 


Impressive services at her late home on West Miner Street 
marked the funeral of Ruthanna Jackson, widow of Erastus Milo 
Cravath, former President of Fisk University. 
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Of special note was the presence of her younger son, Erastus 
Milo Cravath, who had just arrived from Italy, accompanied by his 
wife. Mrs. and Mrs. Cravath had been touring and visiting on the 
continent. . . . On the voyage Mr. Cravath received a radio 
message telling him of the death of his mother and adding that a 
special ocean-going tug would meet the vessel at sea and hasten 
him ashore, that he might strive to reach the house of mourning in 
time for the funeral. Long distance telephone messages to Wash- 
ington, D. C., had provided for him a permit to pass quarantine with- 
out detention. . . . They arrived at 2:15 o’clock, fifteen minutes 
before the service began, in time to receive the greetings and grateful 
appreciation expressed by their kinsfolk. 


Members of the family were assembled in the front rooms of the 
home, where great quantities of flowers, including scores of delicate 
calla lilies, roses and Easter lilies and the like, bloomed about the 
casket containing the mother’s body. 


Rev. William N. Hubbell, a nephew, who is pastor of the Temple 
Baptist Church, in the Bowery, an apostle to the poor of the East 
Side of New York City, was the minister in charge, and he spoke 
in most appropriate terms regarding the wholesome and beautiful 
influence which Mrs. Cravath had yielded during the years she lived 
in Nashville, Tenn., while her husband was President of Fisk Uni- 
versity. She had been as a ministering angel to the students, who 
were in some instances almost groping their way to an education, 
and the ideals which she upheld before them were inspiring and last- 
ing, as many of the young people bore testimony in their later lives. 


Mrs. Dana Durand, of Washington, D. C., who had known Mrs. 
Cravath intimately during many years, spoke with appreciation re- 
garding her fineness of character and closed by reading Tennyson’s 
touching poem, “Crossing the Bar.” 


Rev. Washington R. Laird, pastor emeritus of the First Presby- 
terian Church, under whose preaching Mrs. Cravath had sat with 
spiritual comfort.during a number of years, led the company in a 
prayer which expressed deep sympathy. 


At half after five o’clock the immediate family left by automobile 
for Paoli, there taking a Pennsylvania Railroad express train for 
Nashville, Tenn., where interment will be made in the National Ceme- 
7: — Cravath’s husband was an army chaplain during the 
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MRS. E. M. CRAVATH. 


The death of Mrs. E. M. Cravath, formerly Ruthanna Jackson, 
marks the passing of one of the oldest of the graduates of Oberlin 
College. She was born in Kennett Square, in 1833, the year Oberlin 
was founded, of an old Quaker family of high intellectual ideals. 
After exhausting the possibilities of the neighboring “seminaries,” 
Ruthanna and a sister set out for the new college, in Oberlin, Ohio, 
then offering to the world a college education for women. It was 
indeed a pioneer spirit that sent out into the little developed wilder- 
ness of the Middle West these two unsophisticated little Quaker girls 
on a quest for higher mental development. Ruthanna entered the 
class of ’57. The first man she met in Oberlin was Erastus Milo 
Cravath, whom she eventually married, and whom she survived nearly 
twenty-two years. 
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Ruthanna’s father did not take so kindly to unknown western 
young men as sons-in-law as he did to western college education, so 
Ruthanna spent a year at home finding out whether she could marry 
the man of her choice, and therefore did not graduate until ’58. In 
those early days it was the tradition of the college that girls should 
not read their own graduating essays. Ruthanna Jackson protested 
against this, and the faculty decided that if a demure little Quaker 
girl had courage to object to the custom it must be very bad, indeed, 
and should be abolished. It was. — 

Mr. Cravath graduated from Oberlin Seminary, was married and 
began life in Berlin Heights. From there he went to the war as 
chaplain of the 10lst Ohio Volunteers. After the war he was sent 
through the South by the American Missionary Society, founding 
schools for the freedmen. The last twenty-five years of his life he 
was the President of Fisk University. In his wife he found limitless 
help and support for his work. She was a woman of unusual bril- 
liance and balance of character. Her judgment was exceedingly 
sound, being aided by strong intuition and deep insight. Generosity 
was a strong characteristic, possession meaning to her only the 
ability to give to others. 

After her husband’s death she came to live in West Chester, 
where she became well known in club, church and social life. She 
loved young folks, and was beloved by them. 

She is survived by three children: Paul D. Cravath and E. M. 
Cravath, Jr., both of New York, and Bessie Cravath Miller, of 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mrs. Cravath will be laid beside her husband, Dr. Cravath, in the 
National Cemetery, at Nashville, Tenn. 


In response to a request for some information about the care of 
her mother during her Jater years, Mrs. Miller wrote a personal let- 
ter to the editor, who takes the liberty to give part of it here. 


“Mrs. Twining, a friend of mine of many years, is a woman of 

great charm, social experience, gayety, a wonderful housekeeper, 
and, as time went on, absolutely devoted to mother. Her wonderful 
care is what kept mother well. ‘Rachel,’ a saintly old Irish servant, 
has been with them for several years, and was as devoted to mother 
as could be, always delighting in having her well and never finding 
any work for her too hard. 
_ “Mother died on Palm Sunday. My brother, Paul, was there, but 
I did not arrive until Monday morning. We made all arrangements 
for the funeral and then waited for Milo, expecting him to arrive 
easily on the evening of the day before. The newspaper account 
(quoted above) is correct. On Thursday night mother lay in state 
among wonderful flowers, and her West Chester friends came in to 
see her. All was peaceful and happy. 

“The funeral services were necessarily limited to the family and 
a very few friends. The two youngest of my grandmother’s family 
survive and were there, a brother and a sister. The two children of 
George L. White were there. [This is the Geo. L. White who started 
out in 1871 with his trained band of original Jubilee Singers, to 
raise funds for Fisk University.—Editor.] Another nephew of my 
father’s came, and ten of mother’s own nephews and nieces. As I 
was looking over the papers I came across an old letter from my 
father’s chum, Prof. Emanuel J. Drennan, inclosing a copy of ‘Cross- 


father’s came ,and ten of mother’s own nephews and nieces. As I 
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ing the Rar.’ It was a great favorite of mother’s, so I asked Mary 
Bennett Durand* to read it and speak a few words. She spoke much 
of the life at Fisk. It all seemed to us, as Paul said, a time of 
triumph and victory.” 

Mrs. Cravath was much admired in West Chester. She was a 
worker for the colored kindergarten and for the colored Normal 
School, and was active in the Woman’s Club. As the editor of the 
West Chester Local said, she was “a majestic woman.” She was 
noted there for her wit, her generosity, her kindly spirit, her intelli- 
gence, and her ability as a conversationalist. There were always a 
number of young people devoted to her. 

The gathering of relatives and some close friends at West Chester 
seemed like a beautiful family reunion rather than a funeral occa- 
sion. 

At Fisk, President McKenzie had offered to Mr. Cravath that his 
mother should lie in state, either in the President’s House or in 
Memorial Chapel. He answered that he preferred “her own house 
for her final resting place.” 

Saturday night, on the fifteenth of April, President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie went to the train to meet the children of Mrs. Cravath and 
bring home the “earthly tabernacle” in which her soul had dwelt 
among us. The family preferred not to have the presence of many. 


A few members of the faculty were at the President’s House, .as 
were also four boys of the Senior class, the first of the bodyguard. 
Two had been selected from each of the college classes to watch 
during the night in shifts of two hours for each couple. 


Beautiful flowers had come, including a canopy of roses and lilies 
of the valley from the alumni. 

The funeral was in charge of Rev. Preston Taylor, who had also 
directed that of President Cravath. When the body arrived, it was 
borne into the parlor and placed in front of the mantel, beneath 
which was a mass of branches of dogwood blossoms. 


Fisk had received her own. 


_ The following article was prepared by Dr. McKenzie for the 
Nashville press: 


LAST RITES FOR MRS. CRAVATH. 
April 16, 1922. 


Paul D. Cravath and Erastus Milo Cravath, of New York City, 
and Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Miller, of Oberlin, arrived in Nashville 
Saturday evening. bringing with them the body of Mrs. E. M. Cra- 
vath, the wife of the late distinguished President of Fisk University. 
Mrs. Cravath was a woman of strong personality. She occupied a 
place in the affections of people who knew her during the twenty- 
five years of her husband’s presidency, fully on a parity with her 
husband. Strength of character and kindliness of disposition brought 
her both great respect and great love. 


Mrs. Cravath will rest for a fcw hours in her former home, the 
Presid-nt’s House, on Fisk campus, and her friends may see her face 
for the last time between the hours of 8:00'and 9:00 Sunday morning. 


*Mrs. Durand is the oldest daughter of Prof. Henry S. Bennett, 
who was the pastor of Fisk from 1868 to 1895. | 
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Interment will be at uhe National Cemetery on the Gallatin Pike at 
about 10:30 o’clock. Services in charge of Dean Tillett of Vander- 
bilt University, assisted by Chaplain Laubenstein of Fisk University. 


Sunday evening at 7:00 o’clock a memorial service of song and 
addresses will be held in the Fisk Memorial Chapel. Everyone who 
will is invited to attend this service, and it is expected that the at- 
tendance will be very large because of the veneration felt for her 
estimable life and splendid character. 


The earliness of the hour at which friends were invited to the 
house was because of the time that would be necessary in order to 
reach the National Cemetery, which is seven miles from the city. 


At eight o’clock on the morning of Easter Sunday, the sixteenth 
of April, members of the alumni who were students of President 
and Mrs. Cravath, and other friends, began to gather. Many came. 
Some who had not seen each other for a long time met here. It 
seemed very much as if they had come to visit with Mrs. Cravath 
again at her home, as they had so often done when she was with us. 
In the mild spring air, the visitors sat about on the spacious veranda 
as if President and Mrs. Cravath were once more giving them kindly 
advice and sympathy. It seemed as if there had come again the 
glorious and sacred past, more dear to the alumni and former stu- 
dents of Fisk than their own lives. when they walked by the side of 
those marvelous people who took them by the hand, held them close, 
lifted them up. 

Dr. G. W. Hubbard, the founder of Meharry Medical College, 
and for nearly forty-five years its head, made the journey over, al- 
though his health is frail. He is probably the only one now living of 
the earliest pioneers in the work for the colored people. 


Every incident of the observance for Mrs. Cravath was sanctified 
and glorified by the exquisite beauty of nature in the early spring. 
The trees that President Cravath had planted himself, the fresh 
green of the grass, the lovely shrubs, the beautiful flowers brought as 
a token of the love of many. all this softened and veiled the hardness 
of the grave and death, and led our minds rather upward to think 
of the beautiful world to which she had gone. Then we looked upon 
her face, calm and beautiful, the temple that held her beautiful soul, 
our own Mrs. Cravath. 

About nine o’clock the students took their places on either side 
of the path that leads from the house to the driveway, the boys on 
one side, the girls on the other. dressed in white, looking very sweet 
and fair, their young faces showing the sympathy that they felt. 
Prayer was offered by Dean Tillett in the parlor, as the family looked 
for the last time upon the beloved face. Then the procession began 
to move from the house. 

The honorary pall-bearers were, for the most part, members of 
the older alumni: Prof. James D. Burrus, of the first college class, 
1875: Dr. P. R. Burrus, 1879; Mr. Joseph Anderson. 1880; Mr. W. 
H. Hodgkins, 1881; Dr. S. A. Crosthwait, 1889; Mr. Byron Mc- 
Gavock. 

In the absence of Mr. Hodgkins, his place was taken by Dr. J. H. 
Holman. 

As active pall-bearers were: Dr. F. A. Stewart, 1885; Prof. 
T. W. Talley, 1890; Dr. J. A. Lester, 1890; Prof. J. W. Work, 1895; 
Dr. C. A. Hadley, 1896; Mr. R. H. Harris, 1898. 
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Mr. Cravath had generously invited all of the faculty who wished 
to go to the cemetery to do so. The most of these accepted his kind- 
ness. 

In the National Cemetery at Nashville were laid the bodies of 
nearly seventeen thousand soldiers who gave their lives on the side of 
the Union in the Civil War. 

The unusual beauty and associations of this place always remove 
one from, and raise him above, the material things of life. On this 
Easter morning in Tennessee, the soft freshness of the air, the vivid 
green of the delicate early foliage on the many forest trees, the 
groups of stately dark pines, their branches trailing the ground in a 
wide circle, their spires pointing toward heaven, the songs of many 
mocking birds, the clear sunlight, gave an exquisite, ethereal effect 
to the place. Here it was that those who loved Mrs. Cravath wound 
their way to a quiet open space, where is the beautiful granite sarco- 
phagus erected to the memory of Erastus Milo Cravath. 

All stood while Dean Tillet conducted the services. He read por- 
tions of the thirty-ninth and ninetieth Psalms. As a basis for his 
discourse, he selected the seventeenth verse of the ninetieth Psalm: 

“And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us: yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it.” : 

Dean Tillett gave, in simple, beautiful language, a deevly spiritual 
discourse, which it would be imnossible to reproduce. His remarks 
were upon the “Beauty of Holiness,” and the honored place of a 
mother. He talked of the beauty of the life and character of Mrs. 
Cravath, “this good woman who, as it were, gave her life for this 
cause. 

It had been the work of Mrs. Cravath to build a life that will 
alwavs linger in the memory of those who knew her, and that will 
ever be an incentive to others to establish noble and more beautiful 
lives. As a monument to Mrs. Cravath are her splendid sons and 
dauchter. the kind of family of whom a mother would justly be 
proud. In the develonment of the work at Fisk she had seen, in 
part at least. the establishment of the work of her hands. 

Dean Tillett gave high praise to those who came down from the 
North at the close of the war, to help the colored people. He spoke 
of them as “these peonle who could have held their own amone any 
people. who held not their lives of any account” that they might do 
the hidding of the Master. 

Mr. Laubenstein read the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
in which are the verses: 

“So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed un in victory. O 
Death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

The student choir. led by Prof. and Mrs. Work, who were close 
in the friendship of President and Mrs. Cravath, sang their songs 
of peace, comfort and faith. First was rendered Mrs. Cravath’s 
favorite: , 

“Steal away to Jesus, 
Steal away home. 
My Lord calls me, 
He calls me by the thunder, 
The trumpet sounds it in-a my soul, 
‘I have not long to stay here.’ ” 
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As the body was lowered into the grave beside that of President 
Cravath, Dean Tillett read a ritual] service. : 

Again was sung the beautiful song, “We Shall Walk Through the 
Valley in Peace.” Finally, the choir rendered that creation of the 
slave which seems to picture his clear faith: 


“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home. 
I looked over Jordan, and what did I see, 
Coming for to carry me home? 
A band of angels coming after me, 
Coming for to carry me home.” 


Many mocking birds in the trees all about, even low over the 
heads of the gathered company, sang during the entire service, often, 
like an antiphonal choir, apparently in response to the exquisite 
harmony of Professor Work’s choir, whose singing Mr. Cravath said 
was the most beautiful that he had ever heard. 

The benediction closed the srvice. 

None of those who were present will ever forget the occasion, 
for they felt as if they were raised up on some high plane, far above 
the ordinary life, where they had a closer touch with God and heaven. 

At night was held the memorial service for Mrs. Cravath. 

President McKenzie presided over this meeting. 

The program was begun by an organ solo, Andante Cantabile, 
Franck, played by Miss Grass. The Mozart Society, conducted by 
Miss Helman, rendered “Souls of the Righteous,” by Noble. The 
invocation was given by Chaplain Laubenstein. Then Professor 
Work led the school in singing “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 


The ninety-first Psalm was read by Rev. W. S. Ellington, of the 
class of 1894. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. T. M. Brumfield, class of 1909. He 
gave thanks to God for the one who had “walked with God,” one of 
His righteous ones who had faithfully served. She and her husband, 
and others of the past, had “poured out their lives for this people.” 
This is the “institution of their care and planting.” He prayed that 
the memory of them may ever live with us. | 

After this, Professor Work led in the song, “I Know the Lord 
Has Laid His Hand on Me.” President McKenzie then spoke. He 
said that we had gathered together to pay tribute to a great woman, 
as it were, a sort of informal family tribute, to “a Mother in Israel.” 
He emphasized, as he had done in all the remarks that he had made 
during the week, in the daily chapel exercises and elsewhere, the 
fact that this was a time of triumph for Mrs. Cravath, thankfulness 
and gladness for the great life that she had lived, with great achieve- 
ments. This is the day of public acclaim for a life well snent and 
work well done. What a story could be told of the difficulties, dis- 
couragements and darkness of the morning of her work! But today 
the brightness and beauty of the sunset has come for her. From the 
lesson of her life we take courage for today. Sunset here means sun- 
rise somewhere else. Difficulties, discouragements and darkness must 
needs be for those who would see the sunrise and the sunset. To- 
night we call to mind not so much the heroic figure, as the kindly, 
loving woman and the triumphant life. 
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The next speaker was Dr. J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor of Vander- 
bilt University. Fisk appreciates the good will shown to her through 
many years by the Chancellor and others of Vanderbilt. Of all the 
addresses that Dr. Kirkland has been kind enough to give here, with 
their inspiring thoughts, none was more impressive than the one 
given at this memorial service. He had known President Cravath 
and his family for many years, and spoke.simply and beautifully, out 
of his heart. Since it is impossible to represent Dr. Kirkland’s own 
remarkable diction, all that can be done is to present, in rather bare 
outline, some of his thoughts. 

He expressed the friendship that Vanderbilt felt toward Fisk 
during the lifetime of President Cravath and has felt since. He paid 
a high tribute to the beautiful character and life of Mrs. Cravath, 
being an example to those who live after her. Any one was blessed 
who came into contact with her “big, kind heart.” 

Mrs. Cravath lived to see the realization of two of her most 
cherished hopes: her children having become leaders of men, and a 
great institution builded here. To bring up a family of children who 
are helping in the world’s work in a large and significant way is con- 
tribution enough for any woman. This Mrs. Cravath did, but doing 
twice the work that would be expected of one woman, she also car- 
ried on her share of the work at Fisk side by side with her husband. 


Dr. Kirkland expressed his high estimate of the achievements, 
character and personality of the men who have labored here. The 
work of President and Mrs. Cravath cannot be overestimated. It is 
of great national importance. 

They sleep tonight amid the signs of war—a war that accomplished 
two things, preserved the union, for which we all feel profoundly 
grateful .and liberated a people that should never have been en- 
slaved. Liberty, however, is not a thing to be bestowed, but a thing 
to be achieved, the freeing of the spirit. It is in the achievement of 
this freedom that the safety of our country lies, and to this President 


and Mrs. Cravath devoted their lives. Now we leave them with the © 


flag of our country floating always above them. We thank God for 
their lives. 

“I Wonder if the Light Will Ever Shine On Me” was rendered by 
the Jubilee Quintette, who are traveling in the interest of the Uni- 


versity. This is one of the newer songs and demonstrates the fact 


that the strain of true inspiration is still present in these creations. 
The singers are: Rev. J. A. Myers, Theological, 1908; Mrs. Myers, 
C.-J. Barbour, 1918; A. T. Clarke, 1919; L. D. Collins. 

The next speaker was Mrs. P. R. Burrus, of the Normal class 
of 1876, who was for many years president of the Normal Alumni 
Association and later of the Fisk Club of Nashville. Mrs. Burrus 
spoke as follows: 


“As I stood by the graves of that saintly man and his wife, Dr. 
and Mrs. Erastus Milo Cravath, I thought what a Godsend it was 
that these two Christian heroes had come south, and laid the founda- 
tion of Fisk University, one of the greatest Negro institutions in this 
country. Again, I was reminded of the beautiful: quiet Easter Sab- 
bath. so in keeping with the life of our departed friend. 

“Mrs. Cravath was queenly in her bearing and motherly in every 
action. As a true disciple of her Master she assisted her distin- 
guished husband in his work of building Fisk University. I am 
thankful that I was one of those who came in touch with this noble 
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life. I shall always think of her as a true friend. She helped solve 
many perplexing problems in my schoolgirl days. Thirty-six years 
ago Dr. Cravath performed our marriage ceremony. Mrs. Cravath 
stood by, smiling her congratulations. One by one my friends of the 
old school are crossing over the river. We are happy to know that 
Mrs. Cravath is reunited to her devoted husband and that our loss 
is heaven’s gain.” 

The next one to speak was Mrs. S. W. Crosthwait, Normal, 1877, 
College 1203, Registrar of the University. In -1879, those in charge 
of the public schools in Nashville decided to experiment a little, try- 
ing a few colored persons as teachers in the colored schools. all of 
which had been taught by white teachers. Mrs. Crosthwait, who was 
then Minnie Lou Scott, was one of four asked to take such a position. 
She was in her junior year in college and felt very reluctant to have 
her education interrupted, but the opportunity was a great one, a 
crisis in the education of the colored children. Mrs. Cravath and 
Miss Morgan advised her to respond to this call for help, but to re- 
turn later and finish her college course. 

The successful work of the four voung colored student teachers 
led to the employment of colored teachers entirely in schools for col- 
ored children. Dr. S. W. Crosthwait and Dr. Robert S. White were 
— the four. The name of the other one is not known to the 
editor. : 

Mrs. Crosthwait had told in the chapel exercises of Mrs. Cra- 
vath’s help to her concerning this important question. At the me- 
morial service she spoke about as follows: 

Most of us, if not all of us, have experienced a feeling of joy 
und satisfaction when we recall our association with great souls. 
Such a feeling comes over me at this time as I speak a few words of 
oN mgaga of one of the greatest souls it has ever been my privilege 

o meet. 

Mrs. Cravath came to Fisk University several years after the 
first class had been graduated from the college department. The 
announcement of the coming of the new President and his wife 
caused a flutter of excitement among the young peonle on the camnus. 
Hitherto the management of the school had been in the hands of Prof. 
Adam K. Spence, formerly the principal. now the dean, and the arrival 
of a President would mark a new era in the history of the students. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cravath and family recived a hearty welcome when 
they reached the University. The young peonle were very vroud of 
the kingly and queenly apvearance of their President and his wife, 
2nd were not slow to realize that the newcomers possessed not only 
beauty of form. but beauty of character. 

In one respect Mrs. Cravath has occupied a unique position among 
the wives of the presidents of Fisk University. She was the only 
one to make her home in Jubilee Hall. There she was thrown into 
close contact with the girls of the school, and thus there was given 
to her the opportunity of helving to shape the character of many a 
young woman utterly in the finer things of life. She occupied about 
the same position to the girls of Jubilee Hall that the mother superior 
bears to the girls of the Catholic schools. Miss Wells and Miss Bal- 
lentine were in turn the mothers, but whenever there was doubt, mis- 
understanding, or dissatisfaction in the home circle, the President’s 
wife was the one to whom the final appeal was made for settlement. 
To my knowledge there was never a complaint made of the decisions 
rendered by her. 3 
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The administration of President Cravath came at a time when 
the young colored people had little of this world’s goods. Those 
were the days of “Pie Boxes.” That name is unknown to the stu- 
dents of today, but I can tell you what they were. They were smal] 
wooden trunks, covered with paper and having very inferior locks. 
Often when the students reached Fisk and the trunk was placed on 
end, all their earthly possessions fell to one end of the trunk. This 
lack was met in the University by the missionary barrel, and many 
a young person has been made comfortable and his graduation made 
possible by Mrs. Cravath’s manipulation of the contents of the barrel, 
coupled with her ability to arrange for the necessary funds to meet 
his expenses for board and tuition. In the list of Fisk’s graduates, 
a large number: of the most successful workers are those upon whom 
this blessed woman laid her hands. 


She indeed wrought a great work in this institution, and I can- 
not feel that this work is yet at an end. The feeling comes to me 
that from “Bright Mansions Above,” throughout the years of eternity, 
she will send earthward vibrations of sympathy and encouragement to 
the struggling colored youth, not only of America, but of the world, 
In this way her presence is really with us, and it is meet to use the 
following words in speaking of her: 


“T cannot say, I will not say, 

That she is dead—she is just away! 

With a cheery smile, a wave of the hand, 
She has wandered into an unknown land. 


“Think of her faring on, as dear 
In the love of there as the love of here. 
Think of her still the same, I say; 
She is not dead—she is just away.” 


“IT Want to Be Like Jesus in My Heart,” was sung by the congre- 
gation. 


Mrs. J. W. Work, Normal 1897, had been asked to speak, but be- 
cause of her close association with President and Mrs. Cravath, she 
found it impossible to do so. Prof. Work was requested to represent 
both. His address follows: 


There is one person in this audience, especially, and I am sure 
there are others who must know how hard it is for me to speak upon 
this occasion. These dogwood blossoms bring back tender memories, 
which have made it impossible for Mrs. Work to speak, and almost 
impossible for me. For it was twenty-three years ago this very 
month when Miss Bessie, as we all called her went to the woods, 
brought back a great mass of dogwood, and bedecked this place. 
Standing up before this bower, President Cravath in all his mag- 
nificence, made what was a great pronouncement in our lives. The 
oe of that time and of those good people come back, with 
orce, to us. 


Many a man who has made a favorable impression upon the world, 
who has helped to shove the world along a little, who has helped to lift 
up the world a little, has attributed the success and the helpfulness of 
his life to some good woman. I think it was Gladstone who said: 
“All I am I owe to my mother.” In truth, no language is extravagant, 
no language is adequate, in describing the qualities of a good woman. 


<3 


-% 
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And so it is easy to speak of the character which we contemplate 
here sanent. easier to find a beginning than an ending of such a 
speech. 

In my student days here at Fisk we used to call President Cra- 
vath, “Zeus,” for he seemed like the Greek divinity in his appearance, 
his wisdom and his god-like qualities. But we never thought of him 
without thinking of her who was his helpmate, and we always felt that 
there was a “power behind the throne.” Times there were when we 
went to her as the court of last resort, to obtain some privilege not 
otherwise obtainable. She was a great, big-hearted, queenly mother 
to the students. She was never conspicuous, but we always knew 
she was around and about, we always felt her benign influence. 

In all the years of my student and teacher life that I spent 
with her, I never heard a criticism of her. Remarkable! For though, 
most naturally there were those who differed with her, all were so 
sure of her sympathy, interest, love and good judgment that criticism 
was impossible. 

There are inscribed upon a tablet in St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don, these words, “Lector, si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
Reader, if you seek his monument look around you.” This was writ- 
ten of the great architect of that magnificent structure. 

I say to you, “If you seek her monument look around you here,” 
at this University, for what it is, is largely due to the life and labor 
of our dear Mrs. Cravath. Look around you, all over this land where 


- the graduates and former students of Fisk have lived and labored, 


look around you wherever any man or woman lives, who has come 
under the influence of Fisk University. 

You who know not the blessedness of a life with her, have missed 
much, but we all are the inheritors of her life. For what she was to 
us, for what she did for us, I know I speak the hearts of Fisk men 
and women everywhere, when I say in the words of Virgil: “As long 
as the rivers into the sea shall flow, as long as the shades shall en- 
circle the rounded masses of mountains, as long as the heavens shall 
support the stars, thy name, and honor, shall constantly abide with 
us, whatever lands call us.” 

And I would not close without heartily congratulating her children 
upon the possession of such a mother. 

The next address was by Dr. F. A. Stewart, of the class of 1885. 
Dr. McKenzie and Friends: 

In the very beginning of my brief remarks I would have you know 
how thoroughly I appreciate this opportunity to offer a word of testi- 
mony concerning the long and useful Christian life that was lived for 
so many years in this community by our deceased friend and bene- 
factress, Mrs. Ruthanna Jackson Cravath, wife of the first president 
of Fisk University. 

I became acquainted with Mrs. Cravath in the fall of 1880, nearly 
forty-two years ago. I had known her husband before that time. 
For many years he was one of the field secretaries of the American 
Missionary Association and in his official capacity paid frequent visits 
to the schools of that society scattered throughout the South. 
I was then a pupil in the old Blue College school located on Govern- 
ment street in Mobile, Alabama. We boys looked forward to the 
visits of Mr. Cravath with a great deal of pleasure, because of the 
splendid words of hope and encouragement he always brought to us. 
We called him the “handsome man.” He had a splendidly modulated 
voice 2nd the eye of an eagle. 
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Later when the Blue College grew into Emerson Institute and I 
had graduated there, my father, largely because Mr. Cravath had 
been made president of Fisk, decided that I should come here to fur- 
ther pursue my studies. I reached Fisk in October, 1880, and shortly 
thereafter met Mrs. Cravath. 


My impressions of Mrs. Cravath from the beginning were most 
favorable. She possessed an almost angelic face and a sweet and 
gentle spirit. Her disposition left little to be desired. She won me 
from the first by her motherly interest in the “little boy” who was 
away from his home for the first time. 


Mrs. Cravath possessed two traits of character that especially 
impressed themselves upon me. She had the rare faculty of making 
friends and the still rarer one of holding her friends indefinitely. I 
was in Fisk for five years and I feel satisfied that during that time, 
every boy and girl who came to the school was the friend of Mrs. 
Cravath, because each one felt that she had a personal interest in 
him and was anxious for his success. She mingled freely with the 
students and entered unsolicited into their joys and sorrows. 


And then I admired her for the love and esteem and adoration in 
which she held her husband, the President. She was accustomed to 
refer to him always as “The President,” and she could say those 
two words with so much sweetness that everyone was delighted to 
have her use them. 


I was at that time a mischievous boy of eightéen and was con- 
tantly violating some rule, or doing something that was contrary to 
_ the wishes of Professor Morgan or President Cravath. At such times 
I needed a “friend at court more than money in my purse.” Mrs. Crav- 
ath was always that friend, because she would intercede with the 
president for me, and I naturally grew to love her. 


I often think of the fact that the memory of President and Mrs. 
Cravath has been made more of a sacred heritage to us in that the 
work in which they were so much interested and for which they 
gave their lives still lives and grows. How happy they must be to 
know that Fisk is every day assuming larger proportions, that its 
president, Dr. McKenzie, is so definitely interested in and so thor- 
oughly fitted for the work. So much is this true that we can see in 
the not distant future the greater Fisk for which President and Mrs. 
Cravath had so many hopes and aspirations. And again it must oc- 
cur to the more thoughtful ones among us that the memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cravath has been especially blessed through their children. 


Miss Bessie, as we knew her, is the wife of a distinguished Oberlin 
professor. Both sons are an honor to their parents, while the elder 
of the two is one of the remarkable men of this nation, a lawyer of 
international reputation, at present the legal representative in this 
country of the great French Government. 


Mrs. Cravath has gone from us, but she has left behind her a 
most precious memory. Tonight her body lies buried in the beautiful 
national cemetery six miles north of this city but the principles for 
which she stood still live and will do so through all the years that 
are to come. | 

At this point, President McKenzie spoke of the high scholastic 
ideals of Prof. Adam Knight Spence, under whose administration as 
Principal from 1870 to 1875, Fisk was developed from a normal school 
into a college. 


He then called upon Miss Spence, who spoke somewhat as follows: 
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When our friends step across from this world into the other, we 
must keep our minds always upon the fact that they are “with the 
= ag always, in some place of absolute bliss; with Him, wherever 

e is. 


“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 

a of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
im. 

Even Socrates, who suffered martyrdom for God and principle 
four hundred years before Christ came to the earth and who had not 
even the light of revelation given to the Hebrews, because he lived 
so truly the soul life, was conscious of his soul and knew absolutely 
that he would live again, in happiness somewhere, with the gods. 
The Christian much more may reassure himself with the statements 
and promises that God gives in the Bible. 


He will rejoice evermore in the presence of his dearest Frind. 


The marvelous calmness which Mrs. Cravath possessed and out 
of which she seemed never to be shaken, must have rested upon an 
unswerving faith and trust in God. Her life in the old soldiers’ bar- 
racks, where Fisk was started at the close of the war, called for 
heroism on her part, the endurance of much hardship. She was al- 
ways cheerful. 


The great love of Mrs. Cravath for her children, well known to 
the speaker, was mentioned. Fisk, too, loves these children, and hopes 
that, aithough they hold honored places far out in the world, they 
will, in the future, frequently give their cheering visits. 


Again, Prof. Work led in singing ‘“‘Lord, I want to live up yonder 
in bright mansions above.” 

Resolutions of the Fisk Alumni were read. These were given to 
the family, so to the regret of the editor, they can not be quoted here. 


Dr. J. A. Lester, class of 1890, president of the Fisk Alumni Asso- 
ciation, was on the program to speak, but was necessarily absent. He 
sent a night message from Memphis, Tenn., bearing the sympathy 
and grief of himseif and the Fisk Club of Memphis. There were 
many telegrams from alumni and friends from all over the country, 
but these are all in the possession of the family and so can not be 
given in this account. 

The program was continued by an address from Prof. T. W. Talley, 
class of 1890, professor of chemistry in Fisk. Mrs. Cravath once 
told him a story of an event that had greatly influenced her life. Her 
father’s home in Pennsylvania was a “station” of the Underground 
Railway, that is, a place in which a slave trying to reach Canada 
where he would be free, would be secreted, receive care, food and 
clothing, and be helped on his way toward freedom. When Mrs. 
Cravath was eleven years old, one night after she had gone to bed, her 
mother called her to help administer to the needs of a slave. Her 
mother led her to the basement of the house. There in the light of the 
lantern was a colored boy about fifteen years old. The expression of 
utter helpiessness and appeal for love in his face went to her heart. 
This was her first experience in that service, and in later years she 
attributed her desire to work for the colored people to that incident. 

Prof. Talley did not use a manuscript, consequently only the gen- 
eral outline of his beautiful address can be given. 


Mrs. Cravath was as a mother to the students. In fact, the stu- 
dents of that time felt to most of the workers as if they were mothers, 
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fathers, older sisters and brothers. The secret of her life was the 
“magnet of Christian love,” the love of God. God is so good. He 
shows his goodness through such people as Mrs. Cravath in their 
goodness to others. 

There is no death for such as she. One learns, in the study of na- 
ture, that everything sometime, somewhere must attain to its highest 
form. 

The addresses of the evening were closed by Mrs. Arch Trawick, 
Trustee of Fisk, a citizen of Nashville, who has won the love of the 
Fisk people by her beautiful Christian spirit. Her address follows: 


Those of us who did not have the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Cra- 
vath personally have gotten a very vivid impression of her work and 
personality from the tributes offered tonight by her many friends at 
Fisk. Forty-five years ago life at Fisk and conditions in Nashville 
were much more difficult than they are at present. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cravath had the spirit of true pioneers, and as I think of Mrs. Cra- 
vath’s contribution to Fisk, I think of the silent force that the women 
have been whose lives were dedicated to the cause of education and 
to the service of a people through this institution. 

It seems to me that Mrs. Cravath was a great example of the 
power of love in a life. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends,” and hers was a daily offering 
to her God, her family, and her work at Fisk. She had great courage, 
heroism, endurance, sympathy, understanding, hope, faith, and love, 
and the greatest of these was her love. When we think of the place 
Fisk occupies in the world today, we know the reason for its success 
is found in the fact that love never faileth. Those of us who are con- 
nected with Fisk in any capacity today—as trustees, members of the 
faculty, or of the student body—must ask ourselves whether we can 
meet the acid test that those men and women met. Have we the same 
spirit of absolute consecration, and unswerving loyalty, and cf 
sacrificial service? If we have not this, the Fisk of the future will 
not be on the same high plane as the Fisk of the past. The challenz2 
of a faith such as Mrs. Cravath’s and the other great souls whose 
lives have gone to the making of Fisk should be an inspiration. 

“Therefore, surrounded as we are by a great cloud of witnesses, 
let us fling aside every encumbrance and the sins that so readily en- 
tangle our feet, and let us run with patient endurance the race that 
lies before us, simply fixing our gaze upon Jesus, our Prince, Leader 
in the faith, who also will award us the prize.” 


“Come, See the Place Where Jesus Lay,” Parker, was rendered by 
the Mozart Society. 
_ The benediction was pronounced and thus closed one of the most 
impressive and beautiful services, which will always remain in the 
mind of each person present. 


Although the errand that brought the children of President and 
Mrs. Cravath to Fisk seemed, from the earthly side, a sad one, yet it 
gave a very great pleasure to their friends here to see them. 

All were present at the “chapel” hour on Monday. 


Mr. Paul D. Cravath spoke a few words of the beautiful songs 
sung both at the devotional and at the cemetery on Sunday. In re- 
gard to the latter he said that with nature so beautiful, the mocking 
birds singing overhead and the songs rendered by the students, it 
seemed to him that he “could almost hear the rustling of the angels’ 
wings. | 
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He said that Fisk is a great school but not so great as it will be. 
If his father could come back and seé the progress that has been 
made, he would be justly proud of all his efforts. 


_ He spoke of his pleasure at being back and of his early life at 
Fisk, in the old barracks, when, he said, he was in the flower of hia 
youth, namely, about five years old. His earliest recollection was 
of piaying with “'l'‘om” Ruting and trying to imitate everything that 
he did. |Mr. Rutling later became famous as one of the original 
Jubilee Singers. Ed.] 

We quote from an article prepared by one of the faculty, as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Cravath took a forward look, by faith, to the time when the 
vision of President Cravath and his successors should be realized, 
and Fisk should become in very truth a university, thoroughly equip- 
ped and endowed, giving to its students opportunities equai to any in 
America. God speed the day, but let us not forget that He will speed 
it in proportion as we each do our bit in the ‘long pull, the strong 
pull, the pull all together.’ ” 

Fisk is glad that Mr. Cravath is the president of our Board of 
Trustees. We pay, now, the greatest compiiment that could be paid 
him when we say that he is growing like his father. 


Mrs. Bessie Cravath Miller said that she regards the part. of her 
life spent in Fisk as its best portion. That was the reason that she 
had brought her little daughter to get a giimpse of the life here. It 
warmed the hearts of those who knew Mrs. Miller to see her and hear 
her talk. 

Erastus Milo Cravath, Jr., was called on to speak, but very mod- 
estly refused. Mrs. Miller said that she must speak for her brother 
and toid of his good friendship for the boys when he was growing up 
here. He was aiways “true biue” to them. 


Dr. Miller was once a teacher in Fisk. He gave a delightfully 
entertaining account of his experiences at that time, greatly enjoyed 
by the students, and also, by the faculty. Among other things, he 
said that the students taught him so much. Every night when he went 
to bed, he thought: “My! How much I have learned today.” 


The faculty and students were pleased to have introduced to them 
from the piatform the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Miller, Miss Gus- 
tova. The night train bore away these well loved friends, but the 
Fisk people, and especially those that knew them in the past, feel 
happy because they have been with us, because the tie between is _ 
bound closer and because we expect to see them again. 


The editor wishes to express now a very few of the thoughts that 
have come to her in compiling this account. 


This article is about life, not about death. The passing over was 
to Mrs. Cravath merely an incident. She is fully alive somewhere, 
gloriously happy, and, we imagine, helping in the Master’s work 
still. We can meditate upon the beautiful traits of character that she 
showed and try, in very truth, to imitate them. 


The next thought is—what shall we, the alumni and students of 
President and Mrs. Cravath and those that labored with them, do 
with the devoted love that we have for the past? Shall we seal it 
as an alabaster box of beautiful memory, or shall we not rather break 
this box and pour out our love upon those that are laboring here now? 
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The present president of Fisk, Dr. F. A. McKenzie, has freely of- - 


fered his all for Fisk, his health, energy, life, and is giving every 
moment of his time to its upbuilding. 


Let us all, older and younger alumni and students, show our 
love for Fisk by helping with words, deeds, money, in every way that 


we can. 


POEM 
(Quoted by Dean Tillett on Mother’s Day.) 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where earth fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the whole day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patience, grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountain you may but guess. 


Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal with race well won 
Beautiful rest with work well done. 


Beautiful graves where grasses creep 
Where brown leaves fall, 

Where drifts are deep. 

Over wornout hands—O beautiful sleep 


Ellen D. Allerton is the author. Found in “Poems with Power | 


to Strengthen the Soul,” J. A. Mudge. 
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DEAN TILLETT OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY TAKES LEAD IN 
ENDOWING A SCHOLARSHIP IN MEMORY 
OF MRS. CRAVATH 


Dean Wilbur F. Tillett, Emeritus, of the School of Religion of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., sent the letter following to 
Mr. Paul D. Cravath, on April 22: 


Mr. Paul D. Cravath, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Cravath: I should like to offer a check for fifty dollars 
to Fisk University as the beginning of a Memorial Scholarship that 
shall bear the name of your mother. I feel sure that the many former 
students of Fisk University who knew her will be glad to contribute 
from one to ten dollars each towards a thank offering on their part 
for what she meant to them and to Fisk. My idea would be to make 
the endowment $2,000.00, if possible, so that the income could be 
$100.00, which should be awarded every year by the faculty to some 
worthy girl student at the University. May I know if this would be 
agreeable to you and other members of your family? President Mc- 
Kenzie took very heartily to the suggestion when I mentioned it to 
him, 


The noble and loving service which your father and mother ren- 
dered to the colored young people of the South cannot be entombed— 
it is a heritage of abiding love left to the people for whom and to 
whom they gave their lives. 


After the service was over, I wished I might have had sung at the 
grave while we stood there, with the gracious Easter memories filling 
our minds, some lines that I had recently written, entitled, “I Sleep 
But My Heart Waketh,” and which I could easily feel might be in- 
terpreted as coming from both your father and your mother as they 
lie there sleeping—a beautiful tune had just been written for the 
words, a copy of which I am enclosing. I feel sure that you and 
your brother ard sister will agree with me in thinking that a message 
something like that comes from those who sleep in that mound. What 
a noble legacy your father and mother left you! I am 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) WILBUR F. TILLETT. 
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THE RUTHANNA JACKSON CRAVATH MEMORIAL FUND 


On Mothers’ Day Dean Tillett preached in Fisk Memorial Chapel, 
paying a most eloquent tribute to the devotion and achievements of 
motherhood in general and showing by concrete illustration how 
much great men have attributed their successes to their mothers. 
women caused no greater loss of material in the processes of produc- 
they started on their tour in 1871 was to carry these songs of the 
In closing he paid a glowing tribute to Mrs. Cravath and suggested 
that it would be a very fine thing on that particular day to start 
in her name a Scholarship Fund of $2,000 to be used for the aid of 
worthy girls throughout the years to come. He desired this fund to 
be the joint contribution of many small givers and offered himself 
to make the first contribution of $66. He then called upon any others 
in the congregation to volunteer contributions. As a final result of 
his appeal $761 was pledged, of which $290 has been paid in. 


It is felt that the alumni all over the country will want to have a 
share in this memorial to the woman they revere so much, and that 
they will, without solicitation, send in their contributions of from 
$1 to $10, or more, within the next few weeks. Dean Tillett thought 
that the action of the faculty and students would serve as a chal- 
lenge to all the alumni to put this memorial into completed shape 
within a very short time. 


: The poem referred to by Dean Tillett is as follows: 


I SLEEP BUT MY HEART WAKETH 


I sleep, but my heart waketh; 
Love turns all nights to days, 
And when the morning breaketh 
It glows with love’s bright rays; 
My heart no leave e’er taketh; 
I go but my love stays; 
Less dear no distance maketh 
The love that loves always. 


I sleep, but my heart waketh, 
Because His love and care, 
Who wakes and never sleepeth, 
Are around me everywhere: 
My heart sweet comfort taketh 
In thought that He is near; 
I sleep because He keepeth : 
Whose love casts out all fear. 


When speech my tongue forsaketh, 
And I no answer give, 
When my frail body quaketh 
In death, let no heart grieve: : 
‘Be calmed, each heart that acheth; 
Let love my faults forgive; 
I sleep, but my heart waketh; . 
I die, but my love shall live. | ) 


WILBUR FISK TILLETT. 
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THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY MADE POORER BY DEATH OF MBS. 
ELLA SACHS PLOTZ 


Fisk University and the more general cause of human betterment 
suffered great loss in the death in Paris, of Mrs. Ella Sachs Plotz 
on April 14, 1922. The loving, outstanding figures who give all that 
they have themselves—that the world may be a happier and better 
place are so rare, so few, that with this gentle soul gone from us, 
the world is poorer, poorer indeed because she is not to walk and 
work with us more. She was a trustee of Fisk, and her passing was 
a serious blow to the University. 


Speaking, at the funeral services held in her memory, in New 
York on May 21, one of our other beloved trustees, Mr. L. Hollings- 
worth Wood, laid special emphasis on her beautiful spirit, and said, 
in part: , 


‘MRS. ELLA SACHS PLOTZ 


Tribute by Trustee Wood 

“And this spirit of hers was part of a universal spirit and uni- 
versally acknowledged. I so well remember her first and last visit 
to Fisk University at Nashville, Tennessee, as she stood up on the 
platform before those hundreds of students and, slightly embarrassed 
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by the introduction which I had made for her, in not more than 
a dozen sentences won not only the admiration and confidence but the 
affection of that whole group of students and faculty. 


“Her spirit was caught instantly by those who met her, whether 
soldier lonely in far-away Europe, officer or enlisted man, French, 
Italian, Yankee or Briton, black or white, student at Tuskegee or 
Fisk, or diner-out in New York. Her life was part of the life of 
those rare souls for whom freedom born of a great love of human 
kind casts out fear. 3 


“Her devotion of herself to bringing fullness of life to others, 
whether humble black or materially-minded white, in whatever class, 
had the marvelous compelling power to make others see and feel for 
themselves the lure and beauty of her ideals,—an exemplification of 
Tennyson’s great words: 


“‘Our wills are ours we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.’ 


“It is immediate with my thought that this great power is divine 
and the response to it in each of us that luring spark of divinity 
waiting in us also, sadly fettered and shaded perhaps, to blaze forth 
into more noble living.” 


BRIEF REVIEW OF SERVICES OF MRS. PLOTZ 


Writing in the Urban League Bulletin for May, 1922, Mr. Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., gave the following review of the services of Mrs. Plotz: 

The death in Paris on April 14, 1922, of Mrs. Harry Plotz was 
a great loss to her many friends, and she had no warmer or closer 
friends than those black and white men and women working for het- 
ter co-operative relations between the two races. 


Proud of her association with this group she was ever modest of 
her very real help by word and deed to inspire individuals of both 
races to the accomplishment of difficult tasks. 


She was known to us as Miss Ella Sachs, for shortly after her 
wedding to the eminent young scientist, Dr. Harry Plotz, they went 
abroad on a special medical mission. 

The sister of Paul J. Sachs who was elected a director of the Na- 
tional Urban League at the organization meeting on November 11, 
1912, and a daughter of Samuel Sachs, whose influence in civic affairs 
has been generously given through the Urban League to the creation 
of wider opportunities for Negroes in New York City, she was her- 
self elected a director of the Urban League on December 4, 1915, 
and served actively until she went abroad in the war service of the 
Y. M. C. A. There she came into close touch and sympathetic con- 
tact with the Negro troops and as a result repledged herself, in her 
letters to her friends, to the cause of promoting better understanding 
and closer co-operation between the races. On her return to the 
United States she became a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Fisk University. 


Her marriage to Dr. Plotz and their departure for Europe inter- 
rupted her active participation in the affairs of the Urban League 
and Fisk University but did not break her deep interest in the work, 
as is evidenced by her writing a special letter to her parents urging 
them to attend the 1921 annual meeting of the National Urban 
League and to convey her greetings to that body. 
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In the spring of 1915 Mrs. Plotz was a member of the Rosenwald 
party on the annual trip to Tuskegee Institute, and it was the fol- 
lowing fall that she accepted membership on the Board of Directors 
of the National Urban League. 


The awakening of her interest which developed into the consecra- 
tion of hér life to interracial co-operation is best described by herself 
in the letter written two years ago to Mr. Eugene K. Jones, Executive 
Secretary of the Urban League, in which she said: 


“My interest in the colored race was early aroused by my mother’s 
father, Mr. Marcus Goldman who was always a great admirer of 
Booker T. Washington and often told me, as a child, of incidents in 
his life. Later Mr. Rosenwald invited me to go to Tuskegee and 
on that trip I met Mrs. William H. Baldwin. Ever since then I have 
worked heart and soul for the colored people to help create a better 
understanding between the white and black races, and I feel that the 
ii _ friendships I have, were started through contacts made in 
this work. 


¢ 
? 


PROFESSOR SCRIBNER LOSES HER MOTHER 


The University community was shocked when the news came that 
on May 3, Mrs. Mary E. Scribner, mother of Professor Dora A. 
Scribner, who is the head of Fisk’s department of English, had 
died after a very brief illness in Maywood, Illinois, where she was 
visiting with another daughter, Mrs. Bertha Scribner Choate. 


Mrs. Scribner had come to be.a very familiar figure at Fisk 
where she has been spending the greater part of her time each year 
for six years, in company with Professor Scribner; and she had made 
a large number of personal friends through her cheerful, genial dis- 
position. While she had suffered a little from heart trouble, no one 
suspected that the end was so near. Professor Scribner took the body 
from Maywood to Raymond, New Hampshire, to rest by the side of 
the husband and father. 


The faculty sent a wreath of flowers, and did all in its power to 
show its appreciation of the devoted mother who had died and of the 
long-time faithful, efficient and conscientious services of their fellow- 
worker, Professor Scribner. President McKenzie went from New 
York as the official representative of the University at the funeral. 


’ 


; 


DEATH COMES TO MOTHER OF DR. AND MBS. CROSTHWAIT 


After thirteen years of pain, the last four of which were spent 
in the home of her son, Dr. S.-W. Crosthwait in Nashville, relief 
through death came to Mrs. Joyce Elizabeth Crosthwait on April 21. 
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- She had been confined to her room for two years and three months, 
receiving the most unselfish care from the son with whom she made 
her home; his wife, Mrs. M. L. Crosthwait, and from her own daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah E. Sublette, who came finally to help in comforting 
her mother. In addition to Dr. S. W. Crosthwait and Mrs. Sublette, 
she is survived by one other son, Dr. David N. Crosthwait, of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Of the children, two are graduates of Fisk—Dr. S. W. Crosthwait, 
Normal ’89, Theology ’09; and Dr. David N., College, ’81. Mrs. Sub- 
lette is a former student of Fisk. Mrs. S. W. Crosthwait, as all Fisk 
students know, was graduated from the Normal department in 1877, 
and from the College department in 1903; and she has been for a 
number of years the Registrar of Fisk University. 


As a special mark of respect, President McKenzie ordered all 
offices in the University closed on the afternoon of the funeral. In 
addition the faculty sent a bouquet of flowers for the casket. The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. S. L. McDowell of the First 
Baptist church, assisted by Chaplain Paul Laubenstein, of the Uni- 
versity. The University was glad to show every mark of sympathy 
in its power because of the affectionate regard in which the surviving 
members of the family are held, as well as for the high character of 
the mother who has passed. 


EDITORIAL 


IMMORTALITY FOR THE SOUTH, An Opportunity For. 
BEING A DISCUSSION OF LOYALTY, LOVE AND LYNCHINGS 


During the school year that is closing, there have been those who 
have expressed regret that more editorials do not appear in the NEws 
on Race Relations; and there have been others who have desired that 
no such editorials be written. 


While the Editor gives very deferential and respectful attention 
to the views of all the readers of the NEWS, neither one of the above- 
expressed views has been responsible for his attitude on this very 
delicate subject. Since the beginning of the school year there have 
been no editorials on race relations for the following two reasons: 
The tensity of race bitterness and retaliation which developed during 
the great war and increased with the demobilization of the army has 
relaxed to the extent that it does not present a menace of immediately 
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impending race conflict. It was the danger that white people and 
colored people would be swept off their feet with unreasoning and 
blind hatred of each other, during the stress of war-time feelings, 
a ee us to write so frequently on the subject during the period 


ABSENCE FROM THE SOUTH 


The second and major reason for abstinence from discussions of 
race relations is that since the early part of November, 1921, the 
writer has been living temporarily in the North. It is not wrong nor 
unwise, per se, to discuss the race question in the North. But—let 
me use the first person on so personal a matter—my home is still in 
the South, where during the past few years I have been honored by 
frequent and urgent invitations from white citizens of the South to 
appear before them and “state the grievances of the Negro against the 
people of the South,” and to suggest what in my own opinion Chris- 
tian white men and women ought to do to help promote good rela- 
tions between the races. 


Without noise or blare of trumpets, I have appeared again and 
again before these Southern groups, right in the heart of the South, 
and have, many times, poured out the complaints of the colored people 
before them without any reservations whatever. And although many 
of these white people have not agreed with either all of my con- 
clusions or remedies, they have always. with but a single exception, 
by a single individual, heard me courteously and kindly and they have 
never ceased to invite me to state the Negro’s case, in various placer 
—state it with perfect candor. In an invitation to address a great 
Southern white group in the South in June, proximo, the Secretary 
uses these words: ‘““I am indeed glad that we can ask you, and want 
you to feel a spirit of freedom in what you will give at that hour.” 


These courtesies and evidences of fair play and a desire to have 
the truth by the high type of citizens who offer them, lay upon me 
the burden of acting with equal courtesy in return; and since I can- 
not plead that I am not permitted to state the case of the colored 
people in the South, however ineffective that statement may be, I am — 
under highest moral obligations to raise questions of the duties of 
the South in regard to the Negro—dquestions which I have not pre- 
viously argued in detail, when I am in the South. For this reason, 
largely, I have been determined that no question of race relations, 
even one which involves mutual duties of the races to each other, 
should be discussed in the NEWS with its mixed audience of races, until 
I had begun setting my face toward the South again. This inhibi- 
tion would not obtain in the case of one who does not live in the South 
and who is denied a hearing there. 


HAPPY TO RETURN HoME—TO “DIXIE” 


When these lines are read. I shall either be in the South, or be 
planning to get~my ticket to thet section. I am always happy in the 
North because of many privileges and opportunities which I am per- 
mitted to share in that section, but which the South denies to me on 
no other ground than that I am a Negro—the full and unrestricted 
use of any and all public l‘braries and museums and parks are some 
of them. And I love the North because, historically, it gave me my 
freedom from physical chains. It will be difficult to make me think 
unkindly of Northern people so long as I can remember that. 
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But in spite of it all, I shall be glad to return to the South. This 
is no new experience with the writer. None of our Southern white 
citizens who have ever heard me state my objections to certain phases 
of life for the Negro in the South have any doubt as to my con- 
viction that our white citizens there owe a great deal in the way of 
more opportunities for the colored people. ut there are ties which 
bind me to the South and make me think with reluctance of living 
elsewhere. I-was born there; the education I have was received 
there; my tenderest bonds were created there; the soil is fertile; the 
air is balmy; and the friends one has are genial and passing hos- 
pitable. If it did not seem that so many of our white neighbors 
stand at the outer gates of opportunity saying of the colored people, 
“They shall not pass,” there is no power on earth that could ever 
induce me even to think of life elsewhere. And I know I speak the 
thought of thousands of Negroes who have left the South, who are 
eas never to return to it; but whose hearts will be buried 
in “Dixie.” 


GLAD TO RETURN HOME 


And so, because I know there are millions of colored people who 
would rather live in the South than any other place on earth, if only 
they might be guaranteed security of life, and the assurance that 
they may have a broader share of the privileges and opportunities of . 
citizenship, such as are given to them in other parts of the United 
States—it is because I know this, and know that it will be useless to 
ridicule their natural human aspirations on the ground that they are 
seeking “social equality” that I am glad to return home after seven 
months of absence and the very best possible treatment, to take up 
humbly with thoughtful and consecrated colored people and star-led 
white men and women of the South the task of trying to make life 
cheerful enough and conditions hopeful enough so that colored people 
who really want to live in the South may do so in contentment and hap- 
piness. We owe this to the economic rehabilitation of the South; we 
owe it to our consciences; and we owe it to our God. 


I want to celebrate my return home by a tribute of good will to 
the white people there, and I mean no servile flattery at all; and by 
an attempt to serve my own people, as well as others. I want to 
make a request—a request which is in itself testimony to my belief 
that these things can be made matters of conscience here as elsewhere: 


THE HUMAN EQUATION 


The subject of lynching has engaged much attention during the 
past half-year. We are all so intensely human; and it is not difficult 
to understand that where the statistics of lynchings make such an 
unfavorable showing for the South her people would feel very keenly 
the implications which arise from the record shown. 


Because of this, I think it is pretty generally conceded, both by 
the friends and the enemies of the South, that to ask her people to 
support any measures which seem to reflect upon her people is worse 
than useless. But while this belief is a reasonable and natural one, 
it is a serious reflection upon the humanity, the humaneness, let us 
say, of our Southern people; for it virtually asserts that there is 
nothing of honor, of national pride, of fair play, of Christianity in 
the neg to which appeal can be made, if the pride of the South is 
wounded. 
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A PLEA NOT FOR THE NEGRO 


As one who comes back to his home more firmly determined than 
ever to work for the prosperity and peace of the South, I beg our 
white people in that section not to permit the world to retain such an 
opimion of them. It is not fair to the greatest spirits who have lived 
in the South; it is not fair to that fine body of Southern Christian 
men and women who so deeply regret and grieve because of the im- 
putation of lawlessness which the statistics of lynchings make against 
the South; it is not fair to young white people of the South who are 
thus placed on the defensive as they take up the work of their lives. 

The very fact that nobody seems to think it of any use to make 
public appeal to our Southern people to join the other part of the 
nation in taking steps to stamp out the shame of lynchings and make 
them impossible anywhere is a serious, serious reflection upon our 
South. The world has forecast the action of this section in advance. 
It has decided without argument that even though the states in which 
lynchings occur so frequently have proven themselves unable or un- 
willing to prevent lynchings, the South would rather see mobs destroy 
even the governments of its own fair domain than to surrender its 
allegiance to States’ Rights, and support Federal action in the matter. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF OPPORTUNITIES (First Statement) 


But in this very unbelief in the patriotism of the South, for that’s 
what.the unbelief is, there is the finest opportunity for our Southern 
people to make themselves immortal that has been offered to them 
since they were asked to choose between states’ rights and human 
liberty in the stirring days of the ’60’s. That opportnnity is to con- 
found the critics and surprise the world by taking the lead in sup- 
porting or devising measures to destroy lynch law. 


A FRIEND ADDRESSES FRIENDS~ - : 


And now let me prove my loyalty to the South—my belief that it 
should be approached on these matters just as other sections are ap- 
proached—by making a suggestion which I would not hesitate one 
moment in making to people of the North if conditions were reversed, 
even though I have not lived my life in the North. : 

There sleeps in a committee room in-the United States Senate 
the Dyer Bill to suppress lynchings—a bill giving federal jurisdiction 
to the crime of lynching. It has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, where it was bitterly assailed and firmly opposed by Southern 
members, as under the Constitution and in the interpretation of their 
duty, as they saw it, they had a perfect right to do. It is believed 
that if the bill is reported to the Senate, it will have a difficult task 
of running the gauntlet of opposition which it will meet there. 

I am certain that Southern Senators know the law; know what 
is constitutional and what is not; know what are the wishes of their 
constituents; will interpret their duty according to their best light; 
and do not need any suggestions ‘from the humble citizen who pens 
these lines: and he hopes that. these words will be taken as no more 
than the views of a loval colored Southerner and patriotic citizen of 
the United States, talking to his representatives in good will, just 
as citizens of other sections, even the humblest, talk to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress on matters of general concern. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF OPPORTUNITIES (Second Statement) 


The writer holds no brief for the Dyer Bill, per se; but he is 
seriously, honestly and openly in perfect sympathy with the object 
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which it seeks to attain, 7. e., to put an end to lynchings in the United 
States. He believes it is constitutional; but his views are of no im- 
portance on that point, since he is no constitutional lawyer. 

But whatever the merits or demerits of the measure, if a senator 
from the South should rise in his place in the Senate and call the bill 
from the Committee, and if senators from the South should take the 
lead in pressing it for passage, amending it, if necessary, in good 
faith, by provisions which will make it stronger, and making no at- 
tempt to “kill” it, such action would give the South a prestige in 
the forums of world public conscience that would last for years and 
years. 


THE SOUTH’S POSITION STATED FAIRLY 


But, and the question is a fair one, ought Southern senators sup- 
port a measure which they believe to be bad? Ought they to sup- 
port a measure which gives to federal power the control of a matter 
which they think can best be regulated by the individual states? We 
reed not answer all of the questions suggested by the first one to get 
an answer that will be sound in morals and statecraft. But we shall 
have light if we ask certain other questions as the bases of the an- 
swer demanded. Those questions follow: 


THE POSITION OF THE NATION STATED FAIRLY 
_. (1) Have lynchings been occurring during a short or long period 
of years? 

(2) Is lynch law threatening the stability of government in the 
United States? 

(3) Have the individual states power to suppress lynchings, and 
have they always had it?. 

(4) If the states have always had such power and if lynch law 
is threatening the stability of our government, why has not the power 
been used, in the absence of federal interference? 

(5) Can local public opinion which upholds lynchings be changed 
rapidly enough to prevent the subversion of our state governments? 

6) Has the South any joint responsibility with other sections 
of the country to help preserve the nation from disorder and dis- 
respect for law? 

The moment we attempt to answer these questions honestly, we 
find ourselves discouraged with the suggestion that under an unham- 
pered state autonomy lynchings will be banished from the land. And 
the more clearly we examine the evidence of the past, the more clear 
seems the duty of finding an effective remedy for lynchings to take 
the place of the potential remedy which resides in the states, but 
which has been an absolute failure. 


Is Nor THIs A MORAL WARRANT? 

It would seem, therefore. that in view of the admitted failure of 
state action except in sporadic cases, to prevent lynchings, the remedy 
supported by many of our Southern people; in view of the need of 
an immediate and effective remedy instead of a potential one; in view 
of the fact that the suggested remedy of federal intervention to save 
the State where the States refuse or neglect to do so cannot be proven 
to be immoral under our code of Christian ethics; and, further, in 
view of the fact that there is a national demand that the nation be 
purged of this shame so that we may not blush as we deal with other 
nations—in view of all this, our Southern senators mav find that a 
vote in favor of the bill under discussion is compatible with good 
conscience and the safety of the nation at large. 
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A QUESTION WHICH SOBERS ALL AMERICANS 

For, be it remembered, the real question is not whether as an ab- 
stract matter of government under the Federal Constitution the states 
have the power and ought to be permitted to check lynchings as they - 
see fit. The question 1s this: Admitting the power in and the obli- 
gation resting upon the states to prevent lynchings, and, further, 
admitting that the states have not checked mob rule, must the nation 
sit quietly by and without an effort see the foundations of government 
slowly destroyed simply because the states, for one reason and another, 
do not feel inclined to halt the spread of lynch law? And, friends of 
the American Commonwealth, beautiful “Star of the West,” will 
never cease to ask: “Did the framers of the Constitution intend to 
write into that instrument provisions for the destruction of the na- 
tion by reserving certain rights to the states, whose scrupulous ob- 
servance would prevent the eradication of a given evil which threat- 
ened the very life of the government, which the fathers had given 
to posterity?” This question sobers all thoughtful persons; for no 
cne has been found, thus far, who argues that the spread of lynch 
law strengthens the foundations of government and does not menace 
its perpetuity. 


THE ALTERNATIVE—PUBLIC OPINION? 


But is not the real remedy for lynching to be found in an awak- 
ened public opinion against it? I am so certain that this is true that 
I am prepared to assert that even if we procure a national law against 
lynching, I believe that the work of wiping out the national shame 
will just be commencing. We shall still find it necessary to lay upon 
the consciences of people that lynching is wrong, and menaces the 
state. Anyone who imagines that habits of thought can be changed 
by legislative enactments needs to turn back and read again the his- 
tory of civilization. The interracial commissions to which I belong, 
the distinguished laymen, churchmen, school men and public officials 
in the South, in particular, and I am very proud of these because 
they are in the South, who are quietly organizing to create a public 
opinion against lynching in our section are logically, sociologically, 
and ethically on the right track, although they cannot occupy the 
whole right of way; for more than one “train” must move in that 
direction. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE, NOT FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


Why, then, inject federal interference? Why not leave the evil 
to be corrected by the individual action of the states? Will not fed- 
eral interference prejudice the states against remedial measures? 
Let us try to answer these questions seriatim, in part at least: 


First, the word interference is not correctly used. According to 
the dictionary, one interferes “in the concerns of others.” The spread 
of lynch law is not the concern of others, so far as the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned. It is its own concern, because a danger to 
any one state is a danger to itself. Federal assistance is the correct 
phrase. 


Federal assistance is needed to help make warfare against lynch- 
ing popular It is not popular to oppose lynching in the states where 
it most frequently happens, although thousands and thousands are 
against it. These persons who are trying to create public opinion . 
against the evil need the encouragement of national approval. Any 
student of psychology understands this. 3 
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Federal assistance is needed because the Federal Government is 
the only one which can serve notice to the enemies of government all 
over. the world that we have not the slightest intention of permitting 
this government to be overthrown by foreign malcontents, and 
that they need not expect to flock to these shores, hoping to throttle 
our government as they are planning to throttle many in Europe. 
The danger suggested here is real. Looking to these shores and wit- 
nessing the almost complete immunity which mobs are clothed with 
in the United States, it will be easy to conclude that mobocracy has 
supplanted government by law, and to plot the destruction of this 
nation. Public opinion in the individual states will be too slowly 
mobilized to serve this notice on the anarchistic forces of the world 
in time to save us from dangerous propaganda from abroad. 


WHILE “ROME” BURNS, THE NATION Must NEITHER “FIDDLE” NOR 
DEBATE, But Act! 


In the second place, measures necessary for the safety of the 
state and the protection of human life, under an enlightened govern- 
ment which has. passed through the cradle stages of civilization, and 
possesses means to accomplish both ends, cannot be postponed until 
a slowly-forming public opinion in any part of the nation decides 
to make provision for both. 


It is permissible to defer action until men debate the wisdom of 
state insurance, of compulsory education, of reserve banks, of na- 
tional highways, etc., and until a resulting public opinion points the 
way for action. But under highly organized governments like ours, 
the protection of human life from unlawful death is the immediate 
concern of the nation, and if it is known that anything is directly 
menacing the safety of the nation, as lynching is certainly doing, 
measures to preserve the commonwealth have the first place in na- 
tional consideration, and cannot wait until public opinion is unani- 
mously mobilized to preserve the nation. Let it not be forgotten that 
there are some even now who have not yet decided whether the United 
States should have entered the World War. 


WHILE WE WAIT; AYE, WHILE WE Walt 


I believe in. the efficacy of local public opinion to destroy lynch- 
ings if we can focus it upon that subject; but as one turns back to 
the record of lynchings since 1885, and sees that there is not an argu- 
ment made against it now that could not have been made against it 
during all the thirty-seven years that -have passed since the records 
began to be kept; as one notes that the federal government has not 
attempted to coerce the states in the matter, but has left it to the un- 
hampered control of the states and the operation of local public opin- 
ion, and that neither has been competent to control the evil, the heart 
grows sick as the questions come, “Must practically 4,000 more souls 
be put to death—citizens and aliens, Negroes and whites—without 
law, while we wait for local public opinion to mobilize itself against 
the evil? Must we see this method of trying and punishing persons 
creep from state to state, continually gaining new territory, while we 
wait for local public opinion to mobilize itself?” 

Those of us who love the government dearly, and yet would not 
needlessly have any unkind reflection cast upon any section of the coun- 
try, turn to it and to all who urge local public opinion as the proper 
remedy, with federal power excluded. and ask: “Must we wander for 
another forty years in a wilderness of lynchings while lives are 
enuffed out yearly, waiting for local public opinion to assert itself?” 


hse Nea Sotanes clad laa sta 


Sis ada tao 
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“AND Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH” 


Once it was thought that only Negroes were lynched, and that 
none of these were lynched save for violation of white women. But 
no one need be so uninformed as to believe that now. If anyone 
wishes to know the truth let him lay down before him Cutler’s “Lynch 
Law”; the annual record of lynchings kept by the Chicago Tribune; 
the annual record kept by the Tuskegee Institute; “Thirty Years of 
Lynching,” by the N. A. A. C. P.; the Cyclopedia of American Gov- 
ernment by McLaughlin and Hart; the Annual Volumes of the Amer- 
ican Year Book; and the encyclopedias Americana, Britannica, and 
International. These will show to the casual reader that lynching has 
become a national madness exhibited under all kinds of incitement. 
And public opinion has been no corrective, even when a hapless Negro 
was not charged with a crime against women or when white persons 
were being put to death without law. 


FEDERAL LAw No COMPLETE REMEDY, BuT—- | 

A federal lynch law will not stamp out the evil unless supported 
by local public opinion; but it has the merit of being one step in ad- 
vance; whereas local public opinion has not yet become organized. 
A federal law will not cure the evil wholly; but it will provide imme- 
diately some protection to the citizens and to the state.. Public opin- 
ion, if ever mobilized, will completely stamp out the curse, but while 
it is being mobilized there will be the same insecurity of life as be- 
fore, and almost no protection; and no one knows how long it will 
be before it will provide any protection. And this brings us to the 
last inquiry: 
A QUESTION WHICH TESTS PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Will a federal law against lynching check the development of a 
local public opinion against the evil? Or, to put it in plainer words, 
if the federal government enacts a law against lynching, will local 
communities resent it so much that they will take no further actions 
to abolish lynch law? 


I believe, honestly, that it will have this effect on some persons, in 
some communities; but that fact is not an argument against a federal 
law. In the first place, there are hosts of patriotic and Christian 
men and women in all of the localities where lynchings occur who are 
opposed to the practice and who are determined to work for its up- 
rooting. These citizens would no more cease their efforts to banish 
the evil because the federal government came to their assistance than 
they would allow their houses to burn rather than permit the fire 
company of a better organized city than their own to help them ex- 
tinguish the flames. 

In the second place, and this is very important, it is fair to infer 
that if a given community is so indifferent to the peril of lynching 
that it ceases efforts to curb it out of resentment against the inter- 
vention of its own government—the federal government belongs to 
all the people and is not an alien in any community on American 
soil—if a community would push its resentment so far as_to imperil 
its own well-being, to repeat, it is fair to infer that little could be 
hoped for in the matter of that community developing such a public 
opinion as would make war on lynching, if left entirely to itself. 


BOLDNESS BORN OF CONFIDENCE IN THE SOUTH 

My work in inter-racial commisions has given me a deeper, broader 
appreciation of the upstanding Christian citizens of the South; and 
if I have written here with a boldness that is unusual it has been 
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because my confidence in the objectives of the South has been meas- 
urably increased and I am making this appeal to our Southern white 
people to take the lead in this matter, because it is a great oppor- 
tunity for them to make themselves immortal; and because I have 
pride enough in the home of my birth to wish that my section of the 
country should stand well toward the front on this great moral issue. 


A COLORED SOUTHERNER SHAMED 


There are hosts of people who believe that the South wishes to 
help stamp out this evil of lynch law; but there are still too many who 
think otherwise; and I have talked with some who believe that how- 
ever great the shame of lynching, however great the injury which 
it does to the people who practice it, however large the number of 
victims put to death without trial, however great the menace of lynch- 
ing to the safety of all the people of the nation, the South alone, 
although it is not the only section where lynchings occur, will resist 
by every means in its power, any and all attempts to stamp out the 
evil. And I, as loyal a Southerner as ever breathed, and, so far as 
birth is concerned as truly one as any person born south of the 
“Mason and Dixon Line,” although I am not white, have been shamed 
and compelled to listen in silence because I have had ready no honest 
reply to make to the statements pushed under my nose to support the 
charge that the.South has given no effective aid to any movement of 
any kind intended to suppress lynching, except in sporadic instances. 


A CHALLENGE TO LOVERS OF THE SOUTH 

And I solemnly promised myself that I would return to my home 
in the South, whatever the cost, and make this plea to the white 
people, with whom almost all the years of my life have been spent, 
to be fair to themselves by joining the rest of the nation in the at- 
tempt to stamp out the evil, not forty years from now, but now. I 
am challenging the white people who say they love the South to go- 
as far as I go and to risk as much as I risk to prove that love. After 
thousands of Negroes have been done to death by mobs in the South, 
for a Negro to say publicly that he loves the South and that there 
are ties which bind him tenderly to the South, is to subject himself 
to the suspicion of millions of his own people and bitter personal 
attacks, on the one hand. On the other hand, for a Negro even to 
seem to suggest to white people of the South, particularly to their 
national representatives, what they ought to do on a matter which 
is affected with political concern, is extremely delicate, because there 
is grave danger that the colored man’s motives will be misunderstood. 

But that is my risk; and I am laying all of my cards down on the 
table, faces upward, and taking the grave risk I run, to prove that I 
love the South, by being willing to surrender any little good standing I 
have if in the surrender I may through this appeal help put the 
South in a more favorable light at the bar of world opinion on this 
question of lynching. And I have the right to say to white people 
who say that they love the South as much as I do: “Put your cards 
on the table, also, and prove your love by being willing to suffer if 
out of the suffering and sacrifice the South may be able to stand erect 
on this question of morals and naticnal preservation.” “Greater love 
hath no man than this,” said the Saviour, “that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” But it must be remembered that the history of 


human affections shows that not only does the true lover seek to pro- 


tect the loved one whenever it is assailed, but he is always seeking to 
aig the loved one in following such courses as preclude .ajl honest 
criticism. : 
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WwAT HAS THE SOUTH TO OFFER IF FEDERAL LAW IS DEFEATED? 


Those who have confidence in the integrity of the South, as well 
as those who have not, are going to insist on asking this question: 
“If the evil of lynching has so disturbed the nation that there has de- 
veloped a national demand that a remedy shall be found now—a 
Democratic President and a Republican, Wilson and Harding, having 
voiced this demand recently—if local public opinion cannot provide the 
beginning of such an immediate remedy; and if, out of deference to — 
the views of the South, the only remedy which gives promise of check- 
ing the awful toll of death is defeated, what remedy, in good con- 
science, has the South to offer to take the place of the one rejected— 
‘ race that shall attack the evil, not after this generation is dead, 

ut now ?” 


And it will be no answer to this question to keep insisting that 
local public opinion is the real, ultimate remedy Nobody denies that. 
The question is, shall there be no protection of life and no arrest of 
the spread of lynch law while the nation waits? Shall there be no 
“closed season” during which human beings shall not be killed by 
mobs, until local public opinion grows strong enough to handle the 
situation? Why is it believed that it will take so long for public 
opinion to become operative? Here is just one reason: It is con- 
ceded all over the world that the American people regard their women 
as the dearest possession they have, for they even jeopardize their 
lives for them. Nevertheless, it took over a half century of agitation 
to create a public opinion favorable to giving them the right to vote. 
How long will it take to create an opinion against the lynching of 
persons, most of whom are the most despised people in the nation, if it 
took fifty years to give real protection to the most universally be- 
loved group? 


I am not versed in statecraft and lay no claim to statesmanship; 
but I believe that the only remedy that the South can fairly offer in- 
stead of a federal law against lynching, which so many people be- 
lieve is certain to be enacted at this Congress, is the immediate passage 
of laws against lynching by all of the states of the South to set over 
against the possibly immediate passage of such a law by all of the 
states of the nation represented by Congress. There are no persons in 
the South competent to bind the Southern states to such a course nor 
to give a pledge that the South will take any such action. 


My CONCEPTION OF LOVE FOR SOUTH 


White men and women of the South do you love her as I do? I 
do not mean the love which supports her when she’s wrong, but the 
love that urges us all to be willing to lay down our lives to help make 
her right and keep her right in the sight and presence of God. I 
have argued here as one conscious that all his premises may be false; 
but I have argued out of a love which makes me not at all afraid to 
say to my own people, “I love the South, not anything of wrong that 
she does, but I love all of good that is to be found in her; and I de-- 
sire her peace and prosperity”; and to say to our white people in the 
South, “I believe that any opposition to any fair measures intended 
to prevent lynching is wrong, because it places the South, which we 
both love, in an indefensible position before the bar of the world’s 
most Christian public opinion.” 
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IMMORTALITY, LEADERS OF THE SOUTH, WILL You TAKE IT, “To HAVE 

AND TO HOLD’? 

The lynching issue in the United States has given the South the 
greatest opportunity for immortality that has come since she was 
asked to make the hard choice between slavery and human freedom. 
As my face and heart turn back yearningly, once more, to the section 
of my birth I am praying that those who speak for the South may, 
under God’s guidance, meet the demands of humanity in a way that 
shall glorify her people and that will not disappoint all those who 
wy confidence in them, including the humble citizen who signs him- 
se ota. ; 

ISAAC FISHER. 


[Written April 17, 1922; and is to be printed whatever the fate 
of the Federal law against lynching.—I. F.] 


Es Signs of a Better Day 


STRENGTHENING OUR HOPE 


So surely as God lives righteousness will ultimately prevail in the 
nation, or the nation will perish. Lynching as a means of punishing 
criminals and persons suspected of crime cannot live when Christian 
men and women say it must die. These resolutions below by Texas 
“women, as are resolutions by other groups, are harbingers of hope; 
and it must be through such clear-seeing persons that an effective 
local public opinion is mobilized. This will necessarily be slow. To be 
able as a nation to hold up our head when the subject of lynching 
is raised, we must supplement this attempted mobilization of public 
opinion by measures which will tend to arrest the spread of lynch law 
and give some protection to life now, while we wait for the slower 
crystallization of public opinion. The news notes to which reference 
here is made are as follows: 


LYNCHING CONDEMNED BY TEXAS WOMEN 


Committee Organized to Promote Christian Principles in 
| Race Relations ) 


Dallas, Texas (Special)—Declaring that “lynching is the black 
spot on America’s soul,” that “we have no security unless the law 
protects us,” and that “law and order must be maintained at all 
costs,” leading women from all parts of Texas met in Dallas a few 
days ago and organized for the purpose of seeking a Christian solu- 
tion of the tangled problem of race relations. Mrs. Jessie Daniel 
Ames, of Georgetown, was elected Chairman and Mrs. John S. Turner, 
of Dallas, Secretary. The membership of the committee embraces 
representatives of the principal civic and religious organizations of 
the State, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker being a notable figure in the 
group. 

A strong address was drafted and given to the public, recognizing 
the condition of the Negro in the South as a community problem 
affecting the welfare of both races and demanding for its solution 
the application of the principles of humanity and justice. An appeal 
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was made for the rights of every child to a reasonable chance in life 
and for a single standard of morality that will protect the woman- 
hood of all races. 


The women’s committee will function as a section of the Texas 
Committee on Interracial Co-operation, the purpose of which is to 
organize in every community where race relations constitute a serious 
problem a group of the best people to study local conditions and needs 
and deal with them intelligently and in a Christian spirit. Dr. J. C. 
Hardy is chairman of the State Committee. It was stated that in 
many communities the plan had averted threatened trouble and dis- 
placed acute situations by confidence and good will. 


The address adopted by the women follows in full: 


_ “We, the members of the woman’s section of the Texas State Com- 

mittee on Interracial Co-operation, find ourselves overwhelmed with 
the opportunity and the corresponding responsibility which we this 
day face in sharing the task of bringing about better conditions and 
relations in the South between the white and Negro races. 
We deplore the fact that the relations for the past fifty years have 
been such as to separate the two races through a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of both. We know that ignorance takes its toll in 
crime and inefficiency; that disease and death are no respecters of 
persons, but that they sweep across the boulevards from the places 
cf squalor and unsanitary living, to the best-kept and most protected 
homes. We know also that crime is not segregated and that its re- 
sults are felt alike by all classes. 


“We are persuaded that our native Southland can never reach its 
highest destiny while any part of its people are ignorant underfed 
and inefficient. Therefore, together we must meet our task and seek 
to bring in a new day of better understanding. To this end we call 
attention to some of the underlying causes of present-day ills: 


PREJUDICE 


“Recognizing the universal existence of prejudice among people 
of different races, and deploring its existence and its consequent un- 
just results, we therefore are resolved that the Negro should have a 
hearing in his own behalf, and further resolve that we shall not be 
content simply with being kindly disposed to the race, but that our 
200d will shall reach to the effort to secure for its members justice in 
all things and opportunities for living the best life. We desire for 
the Negro, as for all men, personal and racial justice in private life 
and in the courts of the land. 


WoMANHOOD 


“Realizing the great increase of mulattoes and knowing full well 
that no race can rise above its womanhood, we appeal for the pro- 
tection of the chastity of the Negro woman and declare ourselves for 
the single standard of morality among this race as well as among our 
own. 


CHILDHOOD 


“Recognizing the right of every American child to be nct only well 
born, but to be given the opportunity fcr developing his life to its 
fullest possibility, we desire for the Negro child better homes, better 
schcols end better Christian train‘ng. 
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LYNCHING 


“Lynching is the black spot on America’s soul. So long as America 
holds the record for its illegal taking of life so long as the headlines 
of foreign papers carry in large letters, ‘America burns another 
Negro,’ just so long will her shame be world-wide. We have nv 
security unless the law protects us. Mob violence knows no law. As 
women, 2s mothers of men, we protest. We condemn every violation 
of law in the taking of life, no matter what the crime. 


“We declare ourselves for law and order at all costs. The public 
has a right to prompt and certain justice and should demand such of 
officials and courts. We believe that America should not permit ig- 
norance and prejudice tc be capitalized. In common with the great 
and honored Henry W. Grady, of our own Southland, we say, ‘Not 
in passion, my countrymen, but in reason, not in narrowness but in 
breadth, may we solve this problem in calmness and in truth, and, 
lifting its shadows, let perpetual sunshine pour down on two races 
walking together in peace and contentment.’ ” 


_——_ — 
—— 


‘‘THE NEGRO IN AMERICA’’—TOPIC OF JUNE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


The Missionary Review of the World, of New York City, has just 
issued a list of some of the articles on the Negro in America, which 
are to appear in the June number of the magazine. Since Fisk Uni- 
versity will be represented by two contributors, the list may be of 
interest to the readers of the NEws. It is as follows: 

Half a Century of Negro Progress in America—Monroe W. Work 
(Tuskegee Institute). 

The Negro’s Place in American Life—Isaac Fisher (Fisk Uni- 
versity). 

Negroes North and South—A Contrast—E. K. Jones (National 
Urban League). | 

Practical Ideas for Negro Education—F. A. McKenzie (Fisk Uni- 
versity). 

Practical Interracial Co-operation—W. W. Alexander (Interrac- 
ial Commission). 

Negro Work for Negroes at Home and Abroad—Kelly Miller 
(Howard University). 

The Negro’s Religious and Social Life—I. G. Penn (Methodist 
Board of Negro Education). : 

Legitimate Negro Ambitions—Nannie Burroughs (National Bap- 
tist Convention). 

A Negro View of the White Problem—Harold Kingsley (Congre- 
gational Home Mission Society). 

A Sample of Negro Education That Pays—Coe Hayne (Baptist 
Home Mission Society). 

‘ a Books About the Negro—Monroe N. Work (Tuskegee Insti- 

ute). | | : 
The cost of the magazine is 25 cents the copy; and it may be 
procured from the Missionary Review Publishing Company, 56 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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= Editorial 


The Jubilee of Jubilees, just celebrated 
at Fisk University, is deemed by the 
Editor to be of such significance and im- 
portance that he devotes the whole initial | 


space to a description of that event. 


CELEBRATION OF 
JUBILEE OF JUBILEES 


The Jubilee of Jubilees at Fisk University has come, been ob- 
served, and passed into history. It was more than an anniversary, 
though it was significant enough when viewed from that angle. But 
its deeper significance was in this, that it was a rallying point from 
which there seemed to have been taken a deeper appreciation of the 
broad program which Fisk has set for itself. 

There was no forgetfulness of the past. The presence of three 
of the original Jubilee Singers whose voices and sacrifices, fifty years 
ago, saved Fisk University from closing its doors would have pre- 
vented that even if there had been any desire or inclination to forget. 
But all the exercises centered around these “voices” from yesterday, 
and they made the background against which were thrown in boll 
relief the ambitious plans and ideals which today are cherished for 
the Fisk of tomorrow. 


ARRIVAL OF DR. JONES. 


While the official date for the Jubilee Celebration was Wednesday, 
October 19th, the spirit of the occasion began to make itself felt 
with the arrival of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones on Monday morning, the 
17th. Dr. Jones is one of the most active trustees that Fisk has, and 
the school has no truer friend. But recently returned from a mission- 
ary arip to Africa, he had elected to make his first public appearance 
at the University. Entering the chapel during the morning devotions, 
he was received with applause. President McKenzie, in presenting 
him to the school, called attention to the great service he had rendered 
Fisk University, and to the’larger service he had been called to give 
in the African field. He read a letter from Professor Aggrey, of 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., a native-born African, and the 
only American colored member of the African mission of which Dr. 
Jones was the head. The letter especially commended Dr. Jones to 
the friends at Fisk for the faithfulness and fidelity with which he 
had tried to serve the cause of Africa and her natives. At the con- 
clusion of the letter Dr. Jones was presented. 

His face a little weary, he spoke at first with the suppressed 
emotions of a man who tries to control his feelings in the house of 
friends and appreciation; and then he told the simple story of his 
attraction to Africa, his emotions, as he neared the coast, and of the 
experiences which have made him see the injustice of calling Africa 
the “Dark Continent.” While this talk was but the prelude to the 
major address on Africa which he came to Fisk to make, it, reached 
the high-water mark in its expression of devotion to the cause and 
in the Impression it gave of personal sincerity. The morning was 
fittingly closed by the singing of the Jubilee Song, “Every time I feel 
the Spirit, I will Pray.” There is no question but that the deeply 
reverent spirit in which Dr. Jones interpreted his duty and America’s 
duty and the colored people’s duty to Africa sugested this song—one 
of the most reverent in the whole list of Negro folk songs. 
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JUBILEE CHAPEL EXERCISES. 


The exercises of Jubilee Day, Wednesday, the 19th, had been 
divided into three parts, denominated: Jubilee Chapel Exercises, 
Jubilee Address, and Jubilee Commemorative Exercises. 

The Jubilee Chapel Exercises were begun at 9:30 o’clock. When 
the trustees present, Mrs. Arch Trawick, Dr. George L. Cady, Mr. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, Hon. J. C. Napier, and Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, came into the chapel, the audience arose, as a mark of appre- 
ciation of their services. The Fisk song was sung, and Dr. McKenzie 
calling attention to the fact that it had been the plan to have one 
of the trustees preside at this first meeting, but finding that the duty 
reverted to him, asked the Rev. Mr. Nelson, pastor of Capers 
Chapel C. M..E. Church tto read the Scripture lesson. The minister 
read the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, a description of the be- 
ginning of the jubilee celebrations among the Jews, and the chapter 
from which were taken the words printed on the cover page of the 
October Fisk News announcing the Jubilee—“Thou shalt cause the 
trumpet of the Jubilee to sound.” The prayer was offered by the . 
Rev. Doctor W. S. Ellington, ‘Fisk 94, 


VISIT BY FUNERAL DIRECTORS. 


At this point a large delegation from the National Association 
of Funeral Directors, who had been holding their convention in San 
Antonio, Texas, arrived at the school for the express purpose of 
hearing some of the Jubilee songs. Livingstone Chapel, ordinarily 
large enough to seat comfortably the average crowd which attends 
occasional exercises, was not equal to the task this time for the 
room had already exhausted its seating capacity when the visitors 
arrived. However, the students willingly made room for the guests; 
and after President McKenzie had announced that the visitors must 
leave at a given hour, Professor Work, never at better advantage than 
when leading these songs, took charge of the singing of Jubilee music. 
The first song was, “Rise, shine for thy light is a-coming.” This 
was followed by the deeply touching “Steal away to Jesus”—known on 
two continents. While the next songe—“‘Good news the Chariot’s Com- 
inge”—was being sung, the desire of the visitors to see the student 
who was singing the solo was so apparent that Dr. McKenzie asked 
Miss Kathlyn A. Oliver to stand. 


OVATION TO ORIGINAL SINGERS. 


There entered the chapel at this time Mrs. Mabel Lewis Imes, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. Hinton B. Alexander, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, two of the original Jubilee Singers of the three visiting 
members in whom centered the major interest of the day. The applause 
for them was deafening and when Dr. McKenzie presented them 
separately, the audience came to its feet sharply and made the welkin 
ring with their welcome of appreciation. It was a thrilling moment 
and showed how deeply the sacrifices of the past had touched the 
emotions of the present. Once more the school burst into song, giving 
that great song of peace of the American Negro, “Ain’t goin’ to study 
war no more!” Upon its conclusion Dr. McKenzie read a telegram 
from “the Moore Children” in New York, Miss Elizabeth and Clinton 
—children of one of the original Jubilee Singers of revered memory 
at Fisk, Mrs. Ella Shepard Moore. Here another Jubilee song was 
sung, and this time Miss Myrtle Wiggins had to stand to satisfy the 


visitors. 
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The time for the departure of the visitors having come, Mr. 
W. D. Farley, of Battle Creek, Mich., was given an opportunity to 
voice the appreciation of his group for the pleasure given them. He 
said that they had all been lifted to the third heaven of inspiration 
as they listened to the songs, and he said that of all the great rounds 
of entertainment which they had enjoyed in the South, the one at 
Fisk was the climax. He said that as he sat and observed and 
listened it seemed to him that the separate letters of the word FISK 
might fairly be said to represent the following: 


F fire, fresh, fair and freedom 
I independence and inspiration 


S success, support 
K Kingdom. 


And these elements combined in the lives of Fisk students would 
certainly help to bring the Kingdom of God to earth. 


TALKS By TRUSTEES. 


Dr. McKenzie now called attention to the presence of the trustees 

and asked the school who should be called upon to speak first. Un- 
hesitatingly the students, allowing the faculty no chance, named Mrs. 
Arch Trawick, Secretary of the Nashville Y. W. C. A. It was a fine 
testimonial to the regard in which this southern-born white woman is 
_ held, and while it carried no suggestion of depreciation of the services 
of the other trustees whose work has been more arduous, and of a 
longer period, it showed gefinitely how much her Christian character 
is appreciated. Mrs. Trawick said she refused to preside at the 
meeting because the great honor of serving in that capacity belonged 
to Dr. McKenzie. After speaking briefly to the thought that the 
students of Fisk are inheritors of the past and are under obligations 
to use the splendid opportunities now offered under the later regime, 
Mrs. Trawick closed her remarks by the statement that she regards 
Dr. McKenzie as the greatest college president in America. This was 
the first time during the exercises that the University had been given 
a chance to show its own appreciation of the president and the sharp, 
hearty hand-clapping which followed Mrs. Trawick’s tribute was one 
of the features of the whole day, for the applause was contagious and 
increased in volume. 


TRUSTEE JONES’ REMARKS. 


Dr. Jones was the next speaker. He began his talk by commend- 
ing a little pamphlet entitled, “Fisk, the Institution and the Creed,” 
which had been given him since he reached the campus. The pamphlet 
had been prepared by Dr. C. V. Roman, Fisk Professor of Physiology 
and Hygiene, and is a reproduction of that part of President Mc- 
Kenzie’s recent report to the Board of Trustees in which he made 
a statement of “Fisk Philosophy,” explaining carefully the objectives 
and ideals of the University. Dr. Jones passed from his commendation 
of Dr. Roman and the pamphlet to an appreciation of the president 
of Fisk, Dr. McKenzie, whom he described as “the greatest practical 
sociologist in America.” Commenting upon the responsibility resting 
on Fisk’s faculty and students he said that it grew out of the fact 
that the type of education which the world is waiting anxiously to 
have created is the one being worked out at Fisk University under 
Dr. McKenzie’s leadership—a leadershiv which is doggedly insisting 
that the standards of this University ‘shall be, not high for a Negro 
school, but the very highest possible for any school. Dr. Jones voiced 
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his appreciation of the Congregational Church and its instrument, the 
American Missionary Association under whose auspices Fisk was 
founded for the high standards of life that they have maintained in 
Fisk from the first. 


REPRESENTATIVE FROM AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


It was fitting and proper that the tribute to the American 
Missionary Association should be followed by the introduction of a 
representative of that Board. Dr. George L. Cady, Secretary of the 
A. M. A., and a trustee of Fisk was the next speaker. To have ap- 
preciated at its full value the significance cf Dr. Cady’s address one 
must have had at his tongue’s end the history of the American Mis- 
sionary Association as it resolutely set its face to the task of carrying 
light and encouragement to a people whose friends were few, in the 
hard and stormy days of the past; when any shadow of turning; when 
any weak-heartedness; when any unwillingness to say that right was 
right and wrong was wrong, would have meant disaster to the work of 
setting the Negro on his feet in those days when it took hard-headed 
Puritans, who feared neither axe nor gibbet, to befriend the most 
helpless, the most unpopular and despised people on American soil. 
It was against that background that Dr. Cady spoke; and he must 
have been thinking of it when he concluded his words of encourage- 
ment with the statement that “God will triumph at last.” 


VICE-CHAIRMAN WOOD. 


Each one of trustees present at the exercises is very popular at 


reason enough; Mrs. Trawick seems so honest and sincere; Mr. Napig#” — 


Fisk, but each for a different reason. Dr. Jones is just lovable, apie 


loves Fisk and it loves him back; Dr. Cady insists on “talking out 1 
the meeting,” and.there’s so little of that that a man who does it al- 
ways is heard gladly; and Mr. Wood—well, what does Fisk love him for? 
Because Fisk is never off his heart, day nor night; and nobody comes 
here whom Fisk loves any better, and that’s praise enough. 

When Dr. McKenzie introduced Mr. Wood as a man who was 
always thinking and working for Fisk, he needed to do no more, 
for Mr. Wood was welcome already. Humorous, unconventional, jolly, 
sober and deeply reverent, he talked of the original singers who left 
their own country and went in faith to do God’s bidding, just as did 
Abraham of old. And he drove this point home by citing the cases 
of Whiting Williams and Mrs. Harry Plotz (Miss Ella Sachs), trustees 
of Fisk who are at present in foreign lands trying to do God’s service. 
To him, the “S” in Fisk should stand for service. 


TRUSTEE NAPIER TALKS. 


Trustee Napier is always a dignified figure at any gathering. 
His services in distinguished posts are appreciated at their true value 
and his whitening hair always calls back these services to the mind. 
He did not speak at length but told of some early experiences which he 
had with the original Jubilee Singers, and closed his talk with a 
deeply earnest hope that he may be of service to the work at Fisk 
University. There is no question but that he has already been of 
great service, and his usefulness here is continuing. 

At this point Mrs. M. Eliza Crump, of Chicago, the third of the 
original singers who were present, came into the chapel, and was 
received in the same manner and with the same evidences of loving 
appreciation as the other singers had received. After this the bene- 


ees 
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diction was pronounced by Chaplain Paul F. Laubenstein, and the 
three singers stood on the platform and shook hands with practically 


all of the University and its visiting friends. 


JUBILEE ADDRESS. 


The exercises in the afternoon were begun in Fisk Memorial 
Chapel, at 3:30 o’clock. In honor of Dr. Jones, whose address was to 
be the main feature of the hour, the University Band played a popular 
national air of Wales—“The March of the Men of Harlech,” and fol- 
lowed this by “America,” joining the air of Dr. Jones’ birthplace to 
the National Hymn of his adopted land which he loves so well and 
about which he grows so enthusiastic in conversation and.in public 
speech. 

The devotions were conducted by Chaplain Laubenstein. The 
Scripture lesson was read from the Lincoln Bible—the volume given 
to President Lincoln by colored people of Baltimore, but which has 
become the property of Fisk University through the gift of the Hon- 
orable Robert T. Lincoln, son of the great President. The chapter 
read opened with the comforting words, “The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me.” And then followed a prayer; after which the Mozart 
Society, directed by Miss Helman, head of the Music Department, 
sang a “Hymn of Faith,” and Dr. McKenzie introduced Mr. Wood as 
the presiding officer. Mr. Wood’s introduction of Dr. Jones was that 
of one fellow worker presenting another for whom he has deep 
admiration and respect. 


=m, Unfortunately there is no report of the address, Dr. Jones speak- 
| ing out of the fulness of his appreciation of Africa, without manu- 


script. But his whole treatment of the subject was that of one who 
wanted to clear away erroneous notions of the country, to show her 
vast possibilities, and to lay on the hearts of Christian America, and 
of the colored people in particular, their duty to help Africa find 
herself. His description of the beauty and natural scenery of the 
continent was referred to again and again as one of the few great 
classics of description heard but few times in a life-time. There was 
commendation of the missionaries of all races for the splendid and 
heroic services which they have rendered; and there was praise of 
the character of the natives—praise which one is not; accustomed to 
hearing from travelers in that far-away land. But through it all 
there seemed to run a thread of love for the people and a desire that 
“Africa shall take her rightful place by the side of the great nations 
of the world.” The appeal to the hearers to join hands to serve 
Africa was the closing and most powerful of any talk that Dr. Jones 
had made and as his voice tense with emotion rang out with power 
and strength, he invoked a spirit of devotion and reverence for the 
task to be done in Afr'ca which was too sacred to express itself in 
noisy demonstration. The people who crowded around the speaker at 
the close of the meeting showed how deeply his message had touched 
many. 


COMMENDATION FOR Dr. McKENZIE. 


Upon the conclusion of this address, Mr. Wood, after voicing his 
appreciation of the address, directed attention to a resolution which 
had been adopted by the Board of Trustees in their afternoon session 
on an campus. This resolution he read to the audience. It was 
as follows: 
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“It was moved by Mr. Napier and seconded by Mrs. Trawick, 
and unanimously carried that we express our unbounded confidence 
in President McKenzie, and we most heartily approve his wise ad- 
ministration and the high ideals he has set and maintained and con- 
gratulate him and all friends of the University for the success and 
public favor which has been secured during these years. And it 
was further ordered that this resolution be —— in the FIskK 
UNIVERSITY News.” This announcement was followed by very earnest 
applause. 

Professor Work was then called forward and at Dr. Jones’ 
request, the audience sang again that deeply reverent song, “Every 
time I feel the Spirit Moving in My Heart, I will Pray,” and then 
upon a request from someone in the audience. made through Mr. 
Napier, beautiful “Swing low, sweet Chariot” was sung. When next 
Dr. McKenzie stood up to announce the final meeting to begin at eight 
o’clock at night, his, “Is not this the year of jubilee?” found an 
affirmative response in many hearts. This meeting closed with the 
singing of the Hallelujah Chorus by the Mozart Society. 


JUBILEE COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES. 


The closing program was given in Fisk Memorial Chapel on 
Wednesday night at eight o’clock. The setting for the meeting was 
impressive. On the speaker’s platform sat the organ used by the 
original singers, and on it had been placed a framed picture of the 
sainted George L. White whose faith saved Fisk through the Jubilee 
songs which he led his little colored band to sing in the early 70’s. 
And there were two pictures of the original Jubilee Singers leaning 
against supports on the platform and facing the audience. On one 
side of the west wall was the large Dutch flag, given to the Singers, 
and on the other side was a large poster advertising one of the meet- 
ings at which the Singers were to appear—a poster made of paper 
and fifty years old. In other places there were flags of the United 
States. While a large number of visitors of both races had been 
present at each of the preceding meetings, the number of visitors at 
the evening meeting was the largest of all. 

BLOWING OF TRUMPETS. 

In the absence of President McKenzie, Trustee Cady presided and 
conducted the devotions. The first number on the program was by the 
University Band. Dr. Cady announced that the first part of the band 
number would be a quartet which would play the following words: 


“Blow ye the trumpet, blow, 

The gladly solemn sound; 

Let all the nations know 

To earth’s remotest bound, 

The year of Jubilee is come, 

The year of Jubilee is come; 
Return ye ransomed sinners home.” 


The band was seated at the front and near to the speaker’s 
platform. Over these band members the director, Isaac Fisher, 
raised his baton and brought it down sharply as the signal for 
playing; but instead of a response from them a pealing. crash of 
harmony, as of loud-mouthed trumpets rang out from a brass quartet 
standing in the gallery in the extreme rear end of the chapel. It 
was an agreeable surprise and heads were turned as they played 
this well-known hymn to the tune of Lenox. The players were the 
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quartet who play on the roof of Livingstone Hall every Sunday 
morning, just before church services—Herbert Henegan, cornet; J. O. 
Smith, alto: Theodore Gandy, tenor: and Thos. B. Wilson, bass. 
When the drop of the baton silenced the tone of the horns it set 
in motion, at the same time, the sharp but subdued beat of the drums 
playing a march. This continued until the quartet had marched 
to their places in the band, when the march “Long live our U. S. A.,” 
was begun. This march had been selected because its opening strains 
are trumpet calls and carried out the mandate which the quartet 
had played—“Blow ye the trumpet, blow.” 


Music AND DR. CADyY’S ADDRESS. 


Professor Work here led the singing of the Jubilee song, “Walk 
together, children, don’t you get weary,” and “Good news, the chariot’s 
coming!” And then Dr. Cady said he felt that he would like to 
“reminisce” a little himself, and he told the moving story of the 
Amistad, the little Portuguese slaver which brought over to this 
country in 1839 a number of Africans who had been kidnapped and 
brought here to be sold as slaves. He told how their pitiable fate 
moved the organization of the Amistad Committee, “to discountenance 
slavery,’ and how that little body grew until largely through its 
influence and work there was called together a group of persons 
who believed that “The time has come when those who would 
sustain missions for the propagation of a pure and free Christianity 
should institute arrangements for gathering and sustaining churches 
in heathen lands, from which the sins of caste, polygamy, slaveholding 
and the like shall be excluded. To bear such crimes in silence, not 
to say direct practice or fellowship therein is enough to paralyze that 
faith and hope of “the church.” This call resulted in the forma- 
tion of the American Missionary Associafion whose work for the 
colored people has been so courageous and unfaltering. Dr. Cady 
concluded his talk with a prayer and then followed the Jubilee Song, 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian in my heart.” 


REMINISCENCES. 

The whole background and setting of the going out of the first 
Jubilee Singers—the straitened circumstances of “Fis’s School” as 
it was then called by the unlettered, the hopes and fears of the 
workers and some incidents of the actual leaving of the group and 
certain initial experiences of the Singers—were given in detail by 
Mrs. 8S. W. Crosthwait, Registrar of Fisk University, who was an 
eye-witness of many of the scenes which she described. Dr. McKenzie 
having reached the room in time to present Mrs. Crosthwait and 
Miss Spence, became the presiding officer for the rest of the evening. 
He called attention to the fact that there was danger of overlook- 
ing the truth that Prof. Adam K. Spence, one of those who 
helped give definite shape and direction to the work of Fisk, had 
been one of the most active factors in supporting the project of 
having the Singers go out on their mission. Because of the great 
pioneer work which this pioneer did, it was deemed fitting that 
his daughter, Prof. Mary Elizabeth Spence, head of the Depart- 
ment of Greek in Fisk, should add further reminiscences of those 
fateful early days of the University. Miss Spence’s remarks, while 
very brief, covered carefully a number of the phases of the prepara- 
tions made for the going out of the singers which Mrs. Crosthwait 
had omitted. The two talks taken together furnished the needed 
preliminaries for an understanding of what was to follow. 
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At this point Prof. Thomas W. Talley, professor of chemistry 
at Fisk, was asked to read a few extracts from his new book, soon 
to be issued from the press of the MacMillan Company—“Negro 
Folk Rhymes.” He read a number of short selections which served 
to show something of the currents of thought which flowed through 
the minds of the colored people during the latter days of slavery 
and the early years of freedom. 


PRESENTATION OF THE “‘LAST OF THE BAND.” 


As interesting, inspirational and heartening as all the exercises 
of the day and their individual features had been up to this. point, 
nothing compared in dramatic importance with the moment when 
the stage was, figuratively, cleared of all other scenes and interests 
and three of the surviving four of that original band of singers who 
went out fifty years ago—of the four who alone of all the group, are the 
only ones left—were called from the audience to the platform. To- 
ward their appearance on the stage and whatever they might say 
or do there, all the events of the day had moved and everything 
else, said and done, were but a prelude. 


When the three, Mrs. Eliza Walker Crump, Mrs. Mabel Lewis 
Imes, and Mr. Hinton Alexander stood up, the applause which greeted 
them seemed almost to rock the building. This ovation was not 
for anything that they might say or do on that platform, It was a 
tribute to unselfish service, to men and women who surrendered 
their own education that an institution might live. It was a tribute 
to the past, to the men and women who toiled here when there was 
no honor nor reward for their toils save an approving conscience. 
It was an obeisance to a past out of which the Fisk of today with 
all of its ideals, has been evolved—a past of which the solitary three 
was the visible sign and reminder. It was a moment of humility 
and consecration. Mrs. Crump was the first speaker. Her address 
in part follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CRUMP. 


“Mr. President, Master of Ceremonies, Members of the Faculty, 
Students and dear friends: There are times when one’s deepest 
poverty is a poverty of words, with which to express the mixed 
emotions of pleasure, gratitude and sadness. 

As I stand here tonight, I have a sense of pleasure in my mind— 
feelings of gratitude and sadness in my heart—gratitude to God, 
because, as one of the ex-students of this Institution, and as one 
of the few survivors of the Original Fisk Jubilee Singers, I have 
lived to see this Institution grow into such magnificent propor- 
tions and enjoy such far-reaching fame and indisputable usefulness. 

“IT am also grateful to those who have not only invited me here, 
but have made me KNOW that I am thoroughly welcome and really 
wanted. To me, it is a home-coming and such a one as stirs 
thoughts and emotions that are well nigh overwhelming. 

“Let us take a brief retrospect. 

“Fisk University was founded in the old barracks Yonder, years 
ago. While I was yet a mere girl I became much interested in this In- 
stitution, that has since wrought near miracles in its contributions of 
students and the inculcation of principles for the amelioration of 
the condition of our long and grieviously oppressed race. 
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In the early seventies, while the fertile brains of those in charge 
sought out plans for such enlargement of the school as might meet 
the growing demands of Fisk, it was decided to organize and send 
ose a band of singers, which were later known as the Fisk Jubilee 

ingers. 

eThis aggregation was selected from the student body and trained 
by their leader, Prof. Geo. L. White. They prepared, they went, 
they sang, and succeeded in raising the money with which Jubilee 
Hall was made possible, and it stands tonight as a monument to the 
patience, toils, sacrifices and consecrated ability of the members 
of that little band. : 

“They sang three years in America and four years in Continental 
Europe. During this time, they sang at the White House at the 
instance of President U. S. Grant, also in Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church in Brooklyn, N. Y., and before some of the most cultured 
and fashionable organizations in the states. In Europe crowned 
heads evinced great delight in our singing, and becoming readiness 
to aid in the fostering of an institution, than which none has con- 
tributed more to the general advancement of our group. 

“Lest you should think me boasting I will say that Josh Billings, 
(the noted humorist) has said that “A man may blow his own 
horn, so long as he does not disturb the procession.” It is commonly 
said, that every one should be trained in head, heart and hand; with 
this I heartily agree, but I want to amend the time-worn and truth- 
ful adage by saying, that for the joy in the home, the entertain- 
ment of society, the cheering of otherwise drooping spirits and the 
praise, worship and glory of God, the human family should be 
trained in music, the eye, hand and voice. 

“Do not misunderstand me. I know that a musical education is 
not a panacea for our ills as a group, and neither is cultural educa- 
tion, nor is industrial education—each has a lawful place; all are 
necessary but, whoever hopes to solve all our problems by a single 
kind of education must sooner or later realize the grossness of their 
error. 

Why every religion needs the reinforcement of all the agencies 
that I have mentioned. 

“The great work of Fisk University! It would be impossible to 
write the story of the dynamic influence of this Institution upon 
thousands of homes, business enterprises and other insttitutions 
whose founders and managers trace their awakening, enlightenment 
and inspiration to these walls. 

“IT cannot mention here all whom I know to have gone out from 
here and have played well their part, but suffice it to say that 
we have, in the great western metropolis and the second city in 
the United States, Chicago, physicians, dentists, lawyers, tailors, 
real estate men, bankers, pharmacists, contractors, teachers of music, 
men high in the postal service, teachers in the public schools, insur- 
ance agents, etc. 

“Finally, I bid this Institution, dear old Fisk and its Faculty, 
its management and its student body, a hearty God-speed a thousand 
times, and I congratulate you of the Southland, who are rising 
up so sphinx-like to intellectual attainment, moral and social devo- 
tion as well as economic and religious advancement, once thoucht 
_ impossible for our group. As a race, we love all, hate none. Wish- 

ing all men up, with none to pull them down; and here again we 
launch our bark to aid struggling humanity whenever and where- 
ever opportunity comes to us, out on the sea of time. I thank you.” 
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REMARKS OF HINTON ALEXANDER. 


Mr. Alexander spoke next. His remarks were wholly ex- 
temporaneous and humorous beyond expression. He kept the audience 
laughing almost from the time he began speaking until he sat down. 
But every little while in spite of himself, the memory of those days 
drove a note of emotion into his voice and a look of sadness to 
his face. His memory was excellent, as shown by his ready references 
a scenes and events of which they were a part in many parts of 

urope. 


Mrs. Imes preferred not to make a talk although the audience 
would have been glad to hear her. 


TRIO SUNG BY THE THREE. 


President McKenzie’s announcement that the singers had agreed 
to sing for the audience was greeted with marked signs of approval. 
The three stood up, and although years and years have divided them, 
and time has laid its hand upon each one of them, it was almost a mir- 
acle to listen to their voices blend once more in singing, “S‘and the 
storm, it won’t be long; we'll anchor bye and bye.” This number was 
so vigorously applauded that they sang another, their final song, “My 
Lord, what a morning, when the stars begin to fall.” It seemed al- 
most impossible that they should make such harmony, but they put to 
shame many singers of greater youth and more constant practice 
than a rehearsal of one day. 


ALUMNI AND OTHER BRIEF TALKS. 


Dr. John A Lester, ’90, president of the Alumni Association, 
brought greetings from the Association and expressed his hearty 
appreciation and approval of the work being done at Fisk. He was 
followed by Robert G. Fletcher, president of the Senior Class of 
the University. This talk was so well received by the audience 
that it is printed here in full. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT OF SENIOR CLASS. 


It is with a deep feeling of thanksgiving and responsibility that 
I stand here, representing the student body on this Jubilee day. I 
‘ am sure that I express the sentiments of the students when I say 
we have a greater sense of appreciation for these singers, whose 


going out we celebrate, and the work which they accomplished. They 
were students with hopes and aspirations similar to ours, yet when 
the call came they laid aside books and studies and went forth to 
save the school. It is with hearts filled with thankfulness that we 
honor these singers today and the other men and women who have 
made the school possible by their labors among us. 

“Ours too is a feeling of responsibility for being privileged to 
study in such an institution. The wealth of fifty years of toil and 
struggle is at our disposal. Opportunities such as were never pre- 
sented to any student body before us, surround us on every hand. 
If we, as students, do not take advantage of these opportunities, 
we will be betraying our trust and shirking our responsibility. 
We should each strive to make this a year of jubilee by secking to 
get the utmost out of each day’s work. To make this task easier 
I would suggest the adoption of a very simple motto. 
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“T am only one, but I am one. I cannot do everything, but I 
can do something. What I can do to make this a year of jubilee, 
I ought to do, and by the grace of God I will do. If every student 
will not only adopt this motto, but will live up to it, we will make 
this year a jubilee of jubilees.” 


Mrs. BOOKER WASHINGTON SPEAKS. 


Miss Harriet Kimbro, and Mrs. Susan M. Lowe, two of the three 
who composed the first normal graduating class in 1875, made talks 
of good will greetings, and then Mrs. Booker T. Washington, widow 
of che great educator, and a graduate of the class of 1889, spoke 
with some vigor of her pride in Fisk and the work being done. 

Mrs. Washington began her talk by thanking the band for 
its music. She was rather insistent on expressing her pleasure 
at having a band play at the exercises, stating that it made her 
feel so much more at home. She spoke of the great opportunities 
which are waiting for the trained and consecrated workers and 
urged the students to take full advantage of everything offered by 
the University. She mentioned her pleasure in noting that not 
only are old white men and women of the South taking a keener in- 
terest in the colored people but that there are a number of young white 
people who are also becoming deeply interested in the colored people. 
In passing she called particular attention to her gratification in noting 
that the Fisk Board of Trustees had so unqualifiedly endorsed Dr. 
McKenzie and the work he is doing and she expressed the hope 
that teachers and students will help him make the work a greater 
success. She paid also a tribute of appreciation fo the great 
service that Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones has rendered to the Tuskegee 
Institute, to Fisk and a number of allied interests. 


CONCLUSION. 


Dr. McKenzie then called on Prof. J. D. Burrus to speak. 
He represented the first college class to be graduated in 1875, and told 
of his own connection with the going out of the Original Jubilee 
Singers, and he expressed his own appreciation of the services 
which Fisk is rendering today. Here the president read telegrams 
from a number of friends who could not be present; the audience 
sang, “I know the Lord’s laid His hands on me,” the benediction 
was pronounced, and while the crowd gathered around the singers, 
and old friends exchanged greetings, the band burst forth into the 
cheering strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” The audience slowly dissolved 
and the Jubilee of Jubilees was over. 


“HITCHLESS’”’ PROGRAMS. 


The notable feature of the Jubilee celebration aside from the 
messages delivered, were the facts that the three programs of the 
day were carried out without a “hitch” at any point; the enthu- 
siasm of students and faculty was maintained without effort during 
the whole day; and the visitors were constant in their attendance 
and interested to the last, coming in great crowds to all three of the 
days’ exercises. No exercises at Fisk during the past five years 
have reached the high water mark of interest and enthusiasm 
touched by the ones described herein. Friends believe that it was 
an augury of a great future for the University. 
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ATTITUDE OF NASHVILLE NEWSPAPERS TO 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


It was a source of comfort and encouragement to the Univer- 
sity to note the generosity with which the newspapers of Nash- 
ville gave publicity to the Jubilee celebration; before and after the 
exercises occurred. In order that our friends may have an oppor- 
tunity to weigh the good will of the papers to Fisk by the volume 
of public notices printed, there are published below some of the 
items carried by certain papers: 7 


JUBILEE DAY AT FISK WEDNESDAY 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Departure of First Singers 
To Be Celebrated 


Celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the going out of the 
original Jubilee singers to make a reputation in the world will 
take place at Fisk University all day Wednesday. The occasion 
is called the “Jubilee of Jubilees,” to which the trustees, president, 
and faculty have sent eut hundreds of invitations to friends of 
the institution. 

At 9:30 a. m. Jubilee songs will be given as part of the 
chapel exercises and at 3:30 p, m. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones will 
deliver the Jubilee address. The commemorative exercises will take 
place at 8 p. m., when three of the four living original Jubilee 
Singers will make talks and sing. 

Fifty years ago a small band of negro singers left Fisk Uni- 
versity in an endeavor to raise sufficient funds with their songs 
to save the institution from closing its doors. They gave the world 
the deathless Jubilee music, which is known all over America and 
in many foreign countries. This music is peculiarly Nashville’s own 
and comprises classics of the old South.—Nashville Evening Tennes- 
sean, October 18, 1921. 


FISK TO CELEBRATE FIFTIETH JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY 
TODAY 


Three of Original Singers Who Saved School From Debt Are Here 

The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of their organization Wednesday with three programs. 
The original entertainers, who originated Jubilee music, went out 
in 1871 to raise funds to keep Fisk University from being closed. 

These singers took every dollar but one that the University 

had, and started out with the hope of keeping their school alive, 
Not one of the original Jubilee Singers ever returned to complete 
his education; but the success of their tours in America and in 
Europe enabled the institution to continue and to grow. 

Under the leadership of George L. White, the only white man 
who caught the vision of the possibilities before these singers, the 
Jubilee entertainers secured $150,000 in their first tour of this 
country. Later their success became even more marked. 
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Only four of the original Jubilee Singers—Hinton B. Alex- 
ander, Chattancoga; Mabel Lewis Imes, Cleveland, O.; Maggie 
Porter Cole, Detroit; Eliza Walker Crump, Chicago—are still liv- 
ing. Three are expected to attend the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration Wednesday. 

Dr. JONES TO SPEAK. . 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Trustee of the University, who has 
been in Africa recently looking over the mission fields, will be 
the principal speaker at the celebration. 

The first program will be the regular chapel exercises at 9:30 
o’clock Wednesday morning, and will consist of music by the Jubilee 
Singers and lectures by members of the Fisk University faculty. 

Dr. Jones will deliver his lecture at the afternoon program, 
which is in charge of the Mozart Society. The Jubilee Singers 
will sing again during this program and in the evening. 

During the evening speeches will be made by the three origi- 
nal Jubilee Singers present. 

Among the visitors present will be Mrs. Booker T. Washing: 
ton, a graduate of Fisk University and wife of the negro who is 
regarded by historians as the greatest promoter of his people’s 
welfare yet produced by his race. Dr. George W. Cady and Dr. 
L. H. Wood, both from New York, will also be present. 

No admission charges will be made to these meetings of the 
Jubilee Singers, and the University has invited the public to 
attend.—Nashville Morning Tennessean, October 19, 1921. 


ANNIVERSARY OF JUBILEE SINGERS 


Fittingly Celebrated At Fisk. Members of Original Group Here. 


Today is the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, and the occasion is being cele- 
brated at the institution with a fitting program. The Jubilee Singers 
have a world-wide reputation as entertainers, holding a unique place 
in this respect. 

The original band of Jubilee Singers went out in October, 
1871, and the purpose of their tour was to raise funds with which 
to keep the doors of the University from being closed. Their 
leader was George L. White, a white man, who foresaw the possi- 
bilities of Fisk University. That first tour resulted in the rais- 
ing of $150,000 through the entertainments given by the singers, 
and this money wes used to build Jubilee Hall. Later tours proved 
even more successful and the funds secured helped to establish 
Fisk on a permanent basis. 

While making a great contribution to their school and to the 
future generations of their race not one of that original band of 
singers ever returned to complete his or her education, it is said. 

For the second tour the Jubilee Singers sailed from New York 
in 1884 and went as far as Australia, New Zealand and Hong 
Kong, China. The tour lasted six years. During their tours the 
singers sang before practically all the crowned heads of Europe and 
other countries, their fame becoming very great. It is recalled 
that when Prince Henry of Germany, brother of the Kaiser, was 
in Nashville for a short period between trains on March 2, 1902, 
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that he expressed a desire to hear the Jubilee Singers as he said he 
remembered hearing them sing at the German court when he was 
a child. In response to his desire a group of the singers went 
to the union station and sang for him. 

Only four of the singers who belonged to the original group 
are living, and three are here to attend the celebration today. 
Those here are: Hinton B. Alexander, Chattanooga; Mabel Lewis 
Imes of Cleveland, O.; and Eliza Walker Crump of Chicago. 
The absent member is Maggie Porter Cole of Detroit. These 
four are termed members of the original band of singers, as they 
joined within three or four years after the organization was effected, 
it is reported. 

The program for the day began at 9 o’clock this morning and 
during the forenoon music by the Jubilee Singers and talks by members 
of the faculty took place. This afternoon the special feature will be an 
address by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, a Trustee of the University, 
who returned the latter part of the summer from a tour through 
Africa. Members of the Mozart Society and the students of Fisk 
provide the music. 

For tonight there will be music by the Jubilee Singers, the 
choruses of the University and talks by the three original singers. 

Besides Dr. Jones and the original Jubilee Singers, others have 


come for the celebration. Among them are: Dr. George W. Cady 


and L. M. Wood, of New York, trustees, the latter being vice-chair- 
man of the board, and Mrs. Booker T. Washington, wife of the for- 
mer president of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, who was regarded 
as the greatest educator and leader of his race during his lifetime. 

The public is invited to attend all programs today. There is 
no admission fee.—Nashville Banner, October 19, 1921. 


JUBILEE OF JUBILEES IS HELD AT FISK TODAY 


Celebration Commemorates Saving University by Famous 
Band of Singers 


Half a century ago Fisk University was fast approaching the 
rocks of financial disaster. It was about to close its doors. George 
L. White, a white man with a vision, thought up a rescue plan. 

As a result, in October, 1871, a dozen students who could sing 
the folk songs of their race launched their slender bark on the 
uncertain sea of adventure with one idea in mind. They would make 
enough money to pull Fisk out of the depths. 

These students were the first of the now famous Jubilee Singers, 
known as a Nashville institution from one end of this country to 
the other and in many lands across the water. 

Today three of these men and women are back at Fisk cele- 
brating with the entire college community the golden anniversary 
of this going ouf. The success of their undertaking is reflected in 
the growth and development of their institution, and it is observed 
in the “Jubilee of Jubilees” Wednesday, a series of musical programs 
and talks. 
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SINGING CARRIED ON 


Starting out practically penniless, through the past 50 years 
the successors of the original singers have added many thousands of 
dollars to the endowment and general support of their University. 
And what is more important they have given Nashville, Tenn., and 
the South a wonderful institution. » + x 

A large canvas, painted by an eminent artist and covering half 
of one wall at the University, pictures the first band of singers. A 
little book in the school library tells the story of those first years of 
struggles and triumphs. It is a collection of sketches and notes 
written by some of the original singers themselves, and is the only 
recorded history of Jubilee work. 

Visiting a number of large cities in’ this country, the band which 
left the halls of Fisk in October, 1871, delighted American audiences 
with its remarkable music. At first, singing only orthodox hymns, 
its members soon discovered that the public wanted to hear the old 
tunes which had been handed down from generation to generation, 
revealing much of the slave negro’s religious thought and feeling. 

These songs brought the singers $20,000 the first year. The 
first tour netted them something like $125,000. With it they rescued 
Fisk and started the erection of Jubilee Hall. 

The first group of singers, with a few changes in personnel, 
stayed on the road continuously for seven years. The men and womea 
who composed it never returned to the University to complete their 
education, sacrificing their own chances for money with which other 
negroes could be educated. 

In those seven years the party visited nearly every city in this 
country and went abroad twice. The first of these foreign trips was 
begun in May, 1873. The initial concert was given in London, and 
invitations were sent to members of parliament, leading ministers, 
editors and other people of influence. The hall was crowded, and 
the name of the singers took on international! aspect. 

Then came invitations in legion to appear before nobility. One 
of those accepted was from the Duke and Duchess of Argyle. On 
that occasion, the little book says, Queen Victoria drove in all her 
pomp and glory to the mansion of the hosts to hear the singers 
from America. | 


In historic Westminister Abbey they sang before Dean and Lady 
Stanley, and at the same time received distinguished attention from 
high nobles of the realm, including Premier Giadstone, who enter- 
tained them in his home in Wales. Gladstone later sent a collection 
of books to the Fisk library in recognition of the excellence of its 
Jubilee Singers. 


NOBILITY HEARD THEM. 


The Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VII; the Princess of 
Wales, and her sister, who was czarina of Russia, likewise heard 
the songs which revealed to them a life hitherto unknown. It is said 
that the royal family of England was so delighted that some of its 
members served the singers at table. 


Coming close after the negroes were freed in the Civil War, the 
European tours were a wonderful success. The world went mad 
about the songs, and persons at the top of every phase of life vied 
with each other in entertaining the visitors. John Bright, Bishop 
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of Manchester; the venerable Dr. Moffatt, famous missionary to Af- 
rica and even the sweet-voiced Jenny Lind were in the audiences. 
Every sort of society sent invitations, and churches, which had never 
before opened their doors to paid entertainments requested to be used. 

It was the same everywhere. The phenomenal success of the 
singers in England made their visits to Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
veritable triumphs. Letters from England gave them entree into 
the most exelusive homes. 


INVADED OTHER COUNTRIES 


And it was the same two years later when a group from the 
University invaded Switzland, Holland and Germany. Crown Prince 
Frederick, father of the last ru'er of Germany, and his Princess, 
who was a daughter of Queen Victoria, as well as the aged Kaiser, 
grandfather of Wilhelm II, went to elaborate pains to make the 
visitors feel at home. It is said that one of the ladies of the court 
expressed surprise that the negroes were Americans instead of Afri- 
cans, and this is one of the little jokes of the tour. 

All this time, if the book in Fisk library is to be believed, the 
favorite of American and foreign audiences was the familiar, “Steal 
Away to Jesus,” which is included on every present-day program. 

Since the foreign tours, there has been a troupe on the road all 
the time, with the exception of one interval. And the money accru- 
ing from these excursions has invariably been used for the better- 
ment of Alma Mater. 

Today the songsters are always on hand. The present road 
troupe is a quintette composed of James A. Myers, his wife, Carl 
J. Barbour, Alfred T. Clarke, Jr., and Ludie D. Collins. It has 
mapped out ‘an extensive itinerary, including points in the North, 


East and West. 


WANT Music BUILDING 

They are bending their energy and talent to the securing of a music 
building, so sorely needed with the increasing development of the 
music department. In all these years, when Fisk has become known 
all over the world for its music, there has been no building devoted 
to this phase of college activities. There are eight or nine music 
teachers, a band and the Mozart Society, which is the nucleus of the 
student singers. This singing body gives the world the famous 
Jubilee Songs. 

The celebration Wednesday of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
going out of the Jubilee Singers was marked by three programs. 
At 9:30 in the morning, brief talks and music featured the program. 
During the afternoon the band, the Mozart Society and the student 
singers furnished the musical numbers, and Thomas Jesse Jones, © 
trustee of the University and director of the Phelps-Stokes fund, 
gave an address. 

Tonight will be devoted to tributes to the original and later 
Jubilee Singers. Three of the four original singers who came from 
their distant homes for the occasion will be called on for songs and 
brief talks. They are Hinton B. Alexander of Chattanooga, Mabel 
Lewis Imes of Cleveland, and Eliza Walker Crump of Chicago. The 
fourth, Maggie Porter Cole, was too feeble to leave her Detroit home. 

The entire Nashville public was invited to attend these exercises, 
and large crowds took advantave of the invitation.—Nashville Even- 
ing Tennessean, October 19, 1921. 
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JUBILEE SINGERS OF HALF A CENTURY AGO ARE HEARD 
AT FISK 


Three of Four Surviving Members of Original Band Appear 
on Program 


Marking the fiftieth year since the organization of the Fisk Uni- 
versity Jubilee Singers, who toured many European countries during 
the early 70’s and made the University and themselves famous for 
their negro lore and folk song, many hundreds of Nashville people 
and visitors from other states assembled Wednesday for exercises com- 
memorating the event of a half century ago. 

There was a morning program of jubilee music, a remarkable 
address at 2:30 in the afternoon by Thomas Jesse Jones of New York, 
on. “African Conditions and Possibilities,” but one of the marked fea- 
tures of the exercises was that of the appearance on the stage at night 
of three of the four only surviving members of the original jubilee band. 
These were: Hinton B. Alexander of Chattanooga, Mabel Lewis Imes 
their first time to sing together for many years, but iti was with marve- 
lous accuracy and effect that the old melodies rang out and brought 
back to many of the older ones of the audience memories of long ago 
as it brought tears to their eyes. There was encore after encore, as the 
three of the original group sang such numbers as “We’ll Anchor Bye 
and Bye,” and “‘“My Lord, What a Morning.” The one surviving member 
of the group who was not present is Maggie Porter Cole of Detroit. 


VENERABLE SINGER SPEAKS 


In addition to the singing by the three, a particularly interest- 
ing feature was an address by' H. B. Alexander, one of the number, 
whose style of speech in his description and account of his interesting 
experiences on the tour abroad was true to the old Southern negro 
as were the songs themselves, and he brought the house to applause 
again and again. In the audience was one whole section of white 
people who showed appreciation of the merits of the program. 

The program was under the direction of Dr. F. A. McKenzie, 
president of the institution, and among the other speakers were: Dr. 
George L. Cady of New York, secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, under the auspices of which Fisk University was founded: 
Dr. J. A. Lester of Nashville, secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion: Robert Fletcher, president of the senior Class: Miss Harriet 
Kimbro, Mrs. S. M. Lowe, Prof. J. D. Burrus and Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington. 

Dr. Cady reviewed briefly the work of the American Missionary 
Association, and particularly as it applied to Fisk University, and 
said that the great success of its accomplishments had been its firm 
faith in the brotherhood of man. Not only Fisk University but 
scores of other institutions exist as a result of its early efforts, he 
said. 

Mrs. Crosthwait gave an early account of the organization of 
the Jubilee group from the time that they were taken in charge by 
Dr. George L. White, who had come to Nashville as a former New 
England schoolmaster, to their tours to numerous Tennessee towns, 
then northward to Cincinnati, Columbus and New York, preparatory to 
the tour abroad. 
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THE First Tour 


The first tour of the Jubilee group begun in 1871, and its pur- 
pose was to raise funds in behalf of the University then very needy. 
The result. was $20,000 for the first four months, and $150,000 be- 
fore the tour ended. The second was in 1884. The singers visited 
Holland, England, Germany, Australia, China, and other countries 
of the Orient, and appeared before the crowned heads of these coun- 
tries. They sang for three weeks in the Moody-Sankey revival meet- 
ings in London. Out of the funds acquired on the tour Jubilee Hall 
was built. 

At the morning session Wednesday a party of 150 members of the 
National Undertakers’ Association visited to hear the Jubilee music, 
most of them for the first time. Following the musical program was 
a business meeting of the trustees, ,at which Frank L. Polk, Secretary 
of State under President Wilson for a short time, was elected as a 
trustee. Another new trustee named was Charles L. Haycock of New 
York. Talks were made at the afternoon meeting by the other trus- 
tees, who were Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, G. L. Cady and L. H. Wood 
of New York, and Mrs. Arch Trawick of Nashville-—Nashville Morn- 
ing Tennessean, October 20, 1921. 


JUBILEE SINGERS HAVE CELEBRATION 


Members of Original Group Join in -Observing Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


With an all-day program Wednesday, Fisk University celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Jubilee Singers, 
one of the most famous musical companies the country has ever had. 
Many persons of the city as well as from other states attended the 
various exercises during the day. 

During the morning a program of jubilee music was given, and 
among the visitors was a party of 150 funeral directors, members of 
the National Funeral Directors’ Association, who stopped over in 
Nashville for the day en route from the annual convention in Texas 
to their homes in the East and Northeast. The visit to Fisk Univer- 
sity to hear the jubilee singers was one of the feature arranged for 
them by the local funeral directors. 


An entire section of the chapel was reserved for white people, 
and this was filled, indicating the wide interest felt in the occasion. 

At the afternoon session an address of more than usual interest 
was delivered by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of New York, who returned 
the latter part of the summer from a tour of Africa. He spoke on 
“Africa’s Conditions and Possibilities.” Members of the Mozart So- 
ciety of Fisk and other students furnished the musica] numbers. 

The program came to an end with the night concert. At this 
time the three members of the original group of Jubilee Singers, who 
came for the celebration, sang together, and also made talks, in which 
they recounted incidents in connection with the first tours. The mem- 
bers of the original group present were: Hinton B. Alexander of 
Chattanooga, Mabel Lewis Imes of Cleveland, O., and Eliza Walker 
Crump of Chicago. One other Maggie Porter Cole, of Detroit, was 
unable to be in attendance. 
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The singing of these members of the first group revived memo- 
ries of the eariy seventies, wnen the small band of Jubilee Singers 
started out on world-wide tours to save I'isk University from bank- 
ruptcy and its doors from being closed. This was the first time these 
singers had sung together in many years, but their voices biended 
with the harmony of former years and the songs came from their lips 
with the old-time melody that had pieased the people of many climes 
half a century ago. ‘Ihey received encore after encore, and sang 
such well-remembered songs as “We'll Anchor Bye and Bye” and “My 
Lord, What a Morning.” 

Other speakers were.Dr. George L. Cady of New York, secretary 
of the American Missionary Association, under whose auspices f1sk 
University was founded; Dr. J. A. Lester of Nashville, secretary of 
the Alumni Associat:on; Robert Fletcher, president of the senior 
class; Mrs. M. L. Crosthwait of Nasshviile, who told of the organi- 
zation of the Jubilee Singers and of their visits to various towns in 
Tennessee and other states preparatory to the tour abroad, and Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington of Alabama, Mrs. S. M. Lowe, Prof. J. D. 
Burrus, Miss Harriet Kimbro and Mary E. Spence. 

Dr. F. A. McKenzie, President of the University, presided through- 
out the program. 

During Wednesday a meeting of the board of trustees was held 
and two new members were elected. They are: Frank L. Polk, secre- 
tary of state for a short while under President Wilson, and Charles 
L. Haycock of New York. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Dr. G. W. Cady 
and L. H. Wood of New York and Mrs. Arch Trawick of Nashville 
were other trustees in attendance.—Nashville Banner, Oct. 20, 1921. 


It is highly probable that other city pavers made comment. on 
the celebration, although they did not find their way to the office of 
the News. 

But for all of their kindness those known and the ones unknown, 
the University desires to express its most sincere appreciation. 


MESSAGES RECEIVED RELATIVE TO JUBILEE 


The messages following were received by President McKenzie: 
CHILDREN OF AN ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGER 


We are sorry that it is impossible for us to be present today. 
“Way in the Kingdom” we believe that George L. White and that 
band of Jubilee Singers are rejoicing at the work of Fisk. May 
the University continue to be the great seat of learning for our peo- 
ple. 

(Signed) Clinton R. Moore, 
Elizabeth B. Moore, 
New York City. 
PRESIDENT SLATER AND JEANES FUNDS 


I wish very much that I could be with you at the celebration 
tomorrow, but a positive engagement in Virginia prevented me from 
coming. I hope you will have a very delightful occasion. 

Yours sincerely, 
James H. Dillard, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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THE Music LOVERS CLUB OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


All praise for Jubilee Singers and Jubilee Songs. We love them 
better as the years enhance their glory. 


A GRADUATE OF FISK 


Dear Professor McKenzie: 


I see from the Fisk University News that the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the going out of the original Jubilee Singers will be cele- 
brated tomorrow. I am sure the event will be one of historic interest 
and I regret that engagements here detain me so that I will be un- 
able to be present. 

Fisk University has wrought well at home and abroad and the 
alumni point with pride to its past and lcok forward to a most suc- 
cessful future under your unselfish and far-seeing guidance. May 
the Jubilee of Jubilees be a memorable occasion in the annals of 
Fisk history is my ardent wish. 

With personal regard to you and the Fisk contingent and com- 
mending you for your laudable efforts directed in the path of a bet- 
ter and greater Fisk I beg to remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
J. T. Phillips, M.D. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
PRINCIPAL OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA. 


Tuskegee Institute rejoices with Fisk ‘University in the inspira- 
tion which sent forth the original Jubilee Singers with their message 
of faith and hope and love, Negro schools, the Negro race, the world is 
debtor to that first self-sacrificing company who sang their way into 
the confidence and good will of good people everywhere. The world 
is better for those songs and those who hear them, and those who 
sing them are better for their message. What a debt is ours to those 
faithful, humble, trustful souls who gave them birth. 

Robert R. Moton. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Walker, Nashville, Tennessee, announce the 
approaching marriage of their daughter, Beatrice Dungey, to Mr. Louis 
L. Watson, Jr., of Washington, D. C., on Monday, December 26th, 1921. 


At home, January 1, 1922, Virginia Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Petersburg, Va. 


Mr. Watson is a graduate of Howard University, and is at pres- 
ent physical directcr in V. N. & I. IL, Petersburg. Miss Walker is 
graduate of Fisk University, and at present is the girls’ and wcmen’s 
worker in St. John’s Church, Springfield, Mass. We wish for them 
both a long, useful and happy life. 
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= CAMPUS NOTES 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1921. 


(An interested observer was good enough to prepare the account 
following.) 

The summer of ’21 will be long remembered throughout the coun- 
try for its intense heat in every section. To those who remained and 
those who came to Fisk campus there will be added to the memory of 
long, hot days the remembrance of a determined company who, in 
spite of heat, applied themselves diligently day after day to their 
studies, with energy; entered into plans for betterment and recrea- 
tion with enthusiasm and continually endeavored to show their ap- 
preciation of the efforts of instructors. 

That the Summer Quarter at Fisk is filling a demand is evidenced 
by the fact that the registration of 1920—fifty-four—jumped to twe 
hundred in 1921, the majority of this number doing work for college 
credit. About fifty of the regular student body remained for work, 
teachers of the city and teachers desiring to pursue college studies, 
with others who sought to improve their methods of teaching, were 
enrolled. The pupils of the Elementary School were also among the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Summer Quarter, and thoroughly 
- enjoyed the summer days at school, working quite as hard to make 
grades as their elders. They entered heartily into the demonstra- 
tion of methods of teaching and of physical education and recreation. 

The regular college classes in mathematics, chemistry, Latin, physi- 
ology, economics, sociology and English were well attended. The 
classes in Education and Public School Music were taxed to the 
limit during the first term. 

The Music Department promptly registered all the pupils they 
were able to handle for the quarter. To Miss Helman, head of the 
Department, with the assistance of Miss Abagail Wing and Mr. 
Tourgee A. DeBose, teacher of violin, is due much credit for the 

work done in music. 

The classes in Home Economics, though small, were noted to be 
most interesting, and members of these classes were very enthusiastic 
in their work and appreciation of the instruction given. Both stu- 
dents and faculty were able to testify to the efficiency of the work 
of this department, as they enjoyed the results from time to time in 
well-prepared and well-served breakfasts, luncheons and dinners, as 
well as picnic lunches and refreshments for social occasions. In the 
dining-room and cafeteria those on the campus had the benefit of the 
scientific knowledge and planning of the Home Economics instructor, 
Miss Jongewaard, of Iowa Teachers’ College, whose genial person- 
ality will be long remembered as well as her broad, practical in- 
struction. 

Added to the regular routine work of the classroom were the lec- 
tures given by those secured for that purpose and interested visitors. 

Rev. G. W. Morrison, Arch-Deacon of the Church of England, mis- 
sionary to Africa, added much to the enjoyment of the lecture course 
during the first six weeks. Dr. L. B. Moore, formerly of Howard 
University; Dr. W. T. B. Williams, and Dr. B. C. Caldwell, both con- 
nected with the Jeannes and Slater Funds; Prof. Silas x. Floyd, 
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Mr. Hansbery, a student of Archaeology; Dean Ortman, and Mr. 
Meyers, of the Fisk Singers, all added immeasurably to the interest 
of the Friday lecture course; in particular, Mr. Caliver helped to 
make these a success. 

If the Summer Quarter continues to grow as rapidly hereafter 
as it has already done, the University will soon be able to offer many 
additional advantages. 

But play as well as work was carefully planned in order that 
there might be no chance for “Jack to be a dull boy.” The hour pre- 
ceding evening study hours was spent on the campus in various forms 
of recreation. A hike with a campfire breakfast, a hay ride with a 
watermelon feast, a trip to the Mammoth Cave, another to the Her- 
mitage, steamboat rides on the Cumberland River, visits to various 
points of historical and industrial interest, auto rides about the city, 
with other well-planned social occasions in groups, added to the en- 
joyment of the busy days. The National Association of Negro Mu- 
sicians held its annual meeting on the campus, and the concerts given 
will be remembered as rare musical treats, as well as the opoprtunity 
to meet many of the leading musicians of the race. 

The quarter closed with an informal but very impressive graduat- 
ing exercise in Livingstone Chapel. In a few hours the dormitories 
were vacated and the campus deserted, as both students and teachers 
hastened to snatch a few days of rest and vacation before the school 
year should begin again. 


FACULTY LECTURERS IN THE SUMMER QUARTER 


In addition to the lecturers called in from the outside during the 
Summer Quarter, to talk on various topics, mention should be made 
of the Sunday evening speakers, who were drawn from the Fisk staff, 
as well as one or two others called from the outside. 

Some of the teachers, like Miss Belle Ruth Parmenter, Miss Cashin, 
and others on the grounds, were so burdened with other duties that 
it was not deemed fair to call on them for additional work. Some 
notion of the lectures given may be gleaned from the following list 
of assignments: ~ 
1. The Promise of the Negro in Literature...... Prof. T. W. Talley. 
2. A Little Boy Who Became a Patriarch (a talk on President 


Fairchild of Oberlin College, given by special request) 
Treasurer J. T. Fairchild. 


3. The Relation of Mathematics to Science....Prof. J. E. Anderson. 
6 BMeneuringe a. Cole@e. «<.c.iiccsieicccsddacaes Dean E. J. Ortman. 
5. Missionary Experiences in Africa................ Mr. Morrison. 
6. A Great Western College for Teachers........ Miss Jongewaard. 
7. Talk on the Evolution of Jubilee Music (illustrated by singing 

of a male quartet) .. 654450558 Prof. J. W. Work. 
8. Educational Values in Manual Arts....... Prof. Ambrose Caliver. 
9. What is Offered in the Different American Schools of Music 

Dc etdddevnsdsciscencs ene Miss Mary E. Helman. 
10. Informal talk on the Ideals of Fisk........ President McKenzie. 
11. Informal talk on the Ideals of Fisk........ President McKenzie. 


Mr. Fisher was responsible for all of these meetings and presided 
at each one, just as Mr. Caliver directed all of the Friday evening 
lectures. 

The church services were in charge of Rev. Thomas M. Brumfield, 
who served us during the entire quarter. The pastor of St. Paul 
A. M. E. Church, Rev. Acton Hill, kindly consented to fill the pulpit 
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on one Sunday morning, and on another Sunday the laymen’s ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Fisher, who, upon the request or sev. Mr. 
brumfieid, talked of his visit to the laymen’s conierence of the M. 
ki. Church, South, at Lake Junaiuska, N. U., and of tne encouraging 
signs ot better race relations which he saw there. Wuring most of 
the summer a number of students, largely members ot tne Mozart 
Society, under the direction of Miss Helman, provided music for the 
church service. 


MR. MORRISON A POPULAR LECTURER. 


The references to the various lectures would not be complete 
without a special word with reference to the high acceptabiliy of 
Arch-Deacon Morrison, who lectured to the school three mornings 
each week at chapel time, in addition to his other work and lectures. 
Few speakers can do this for six weeks and draw an atventive audl- 
ence each time. Mr. Morrison did this easily, and no morning passed 
when his lecture was not roundly applauded. This seldom happens 
at Fisk, or anywhere, but his messages were so interesting and his 
personality so genial that the close of his all-too-brief stay was wit- 
nessed with genuine regret by everyone, and his last appearance in 
the Chapel was the signal for a demonstration of real appreciation. 


LETTER OF APPRECIATION FROM NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF. NEGRO MUSICIANS. 


The University is very proud to have the letter following from the 
Secretary of the National Association of Negro Musicians, which 
held its Third Annual Convention at Fisk University during the 
summer. It is a pleasure to know that the delegates were pleased 
with the hospitality which we were able to show them. Miss Simmons 
writes from ‘Tuskegee Institute under date of October 6: 

DEAR DR. MCKENZIE: We regret very much more than you can ever 
know that you were not able to be present at the time of our Con- 
vention in July, which was held at Fisk University. It was without ~ 
a doubt one of the happiest gatherings that I have witnessed. 
Bennett Hall, so beautifully located, was indeed the best place that 
-you might have set aside for our use. | 

In the Memorial Chapel, where meetings and concerts were held, 
a cooler of distilled water greeted us at the door, plants arranged 
on platform, an extra grand piano, and all of the essentials for such 
a gathering. The beautiful reception on the lawn was well attended 
and much enjoyed by all. The service in the dining-room was all that 
we could have wished. The Matron was quite considerate in every 
way. With every avenue open to us, all of the delegates spoke in 
appreciative terms of “Fisk Hospitality,” and unanimously agreed 
that it was the place for our Convention to hold its meeting. 

For this opportunity and pleasure, granted the Association, the 
Board of Directors authorized this letter of thanks be written, which 
I am more than glad to do. Everyone was as cordial as possible, but 
we are giving special thanks to Mr. Work, Miss Helman, Miss Par- 
menter, Mrs. Honesty, Mrs. McKissack, Mr. Childress, and to Mr. 
Fisher, who filled your place on the program. 

Mr. Work and his Club made a highly creditable representation 
of what Fisk stands for in music, for it was readily conceded by all 
that the artistically rendered concert was above the average. 

With best wishes, I am, Yours truly, 

ALICE CARTER SIMMONS, 
Secretary. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY AFTER THIRTY-NINE YEARS. 


BY REV. J. G. MERRILL, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


Fisk University was founded by 
the American Missionary Associ- 
ation in 1866. It was cradled in 
the army barracks that had been 
abandoned by the Federal army. 
It received its name from Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk, who, at the time, 
was stationed at Nashville to close 
out United States Government af- 
fairs. At the very first, Chaplain 
Cravath, who was the President of 
Fisk for more than twenty-five 
years, announced that the insti- 
tution would afford to the colored 
youth all the education they would 
show themselves able to acquire 
and make useof. This policy time 
has amply vindicated. 

It soon became evident that the 
: oe REV, JAMES G. MERRILL, D.D., 
institution must find a new and per- President of Bish Uniwavites. 
manent site. Fort Gillam, in the 
northwestern part of the city, was the location chosen. It is a com- 
manding position and with its thirty-five acres of land affords an 
ideal campus. But how were the buildings to he erected? Prof. 
George E. White solved the problem by sending out a company of 
Jubilee Singers, as he christened them. They sang in all the northern 
States, in the British Isles, and on the continent of Europe. They 
were gone seven years and brought back to Fisk $150,000, with which 
Jubilee Hall was builded, the balance due on the'campus was paid, 
and the institution gained an international reputation. 

Since these early days the school has moved forward with an even, 
constant growth. There are now upon its campus eight substantial, 
nearly all, commodious buildings. Its property is valued at $350,000. 
It has an incipient endowment of about $60,000. It catalogues over 
500 students, of all grades, from the primary school, which is utilized 
as a “practice” school for the Normal Department, to the College De- 
partment, which last year enrolled nearly 100. 

During its existence Fisk has sent out nearly 500 graduates from 
its Normal and College Departments. It keeps a close tally of its 
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JUBILEE HALL. 


Alumni, and is able to show that its graduates are working along the 
lines that they have been educated to follow to a larger extent than is 
true of institutions of like grade, north or south, where the student 
body is made up of Caucasians. The reason for this is apparent to 
those who recognize the inevitable working of the law of supply and 
demand. The vocations for which the Normal and College courses fit 
are not overcrowded in the case of the colored graduate, the demand 
for his services is far in excess of the supply, and must be for years 
tocome. The social conditions of the South, separating the Negro 
from the Caucasian, afford the Negro an opportunity among his own 
that would have been denied him had he to come in competition with 
the educated white man. As teacher, doctor, lawyer, dentist, drug- 
gist, business man, educated farmer and clergyman, he cannot fail to 
secure a livelihood, and an opportunity to become a leader with large 
following. To read each year the revised roster of Fisk graduates is 
ample justification of the far-sighted statesmanship of its founders. 
The curriculum of Fisk is such that its graduates from the College 
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Department are admitted as post-graduates at Yale and Harvard with- 
out examination, and, in more instances than one, those who have en- 
tered the professional schools of Harvard and Yale have led their 
classes. Thechief aim at Fisk, however, is not scholarship. Manhood 
is its goal. Christian men and women are its product. It is the pur- 
pose of the Faculty to send forth no one who is unworthy of confi- 
dence or incapacitated to be a leader of those who have never had the 
opportunities afforded at Fisk. 

As looking toward this end Fisk University has not to any large 
extent adopted the elective system. It recognizes the fact that the 
student body has not the advantage of scholastic training in high 
grade preparatory schools, and does not come from homes‘where the 


THE CLASS OF 1904 AND PROFS. TALLEY AND WATERMAN. 


parents can decide upon the courses of study best adapted to their 
sons and daughters. The curriculum is, in the main, prescribed by 
the Faculty, and is arranged so as to give a well-balanced training 
such as will afford a secure foundation for professional study, particu- 
larly for the teacher. 

Those College students who purpose to become teachers, moreover, 
have an opportunity in Junior year to take a course in Pedagogy and 
practice-teaching instead of German. 

As the years go by the Normal Department is made stronger. It 
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now covers five years instead of four, peculiar emphasis having been 
laid upon the study of English, and each year the examinations in 
this department are more rigid. 

Drill under the eye of the principal of the Pheeenicn! school as- 
sists the young practice-teacher in handling classes and imparting 
instruction. 

Quite naturally, the number of graduates in this department is 
fewer than when the requirements were less, but the fact that the 
Negro common school in the South constantly demands a higher 
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grade of teachers has determined the — of Fisk to meet these 
demands. 

The Music Department might be expected to be prominent at 
Fisk. The Jubilee Singers gave the school so wide and so enviable a 
reputation that applications come from all over the South to enter 
upon the study of music at Fisk. 

It is the policy of the University to require of each music pupil 
the pursuit of two literary studies in addition to music. The theory 
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proclamation, that the founding of the 


3 school inaugurated that day was the 


beginning of a great educational insti- 
tution, that should give to the emanci- 
pated race the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education which had so long 
been furnished to the white race in their 
colleges and universities. 


Gen. Fisk, the brilliant soldier and ardent philanthropist, lent in- 
valuable aid and consented to have the institution, so problematical 
in its existence, bear his name. Governor Brownlow and the pioneer 
educator of colored youth, Professor John Ogden, added the weight 
of their words and helpful deeds, and Fisk had come into being. 

ROMANCE ATTENDED THE EARLY LIFE OF THE UNIVERSITY.— 
Nearly four years had passed, when the Professor of music started 
out with a band of colored youth, who had been named the Jubilee 
Singers. That they could 


sing with 


incomparable 


sweetness he knew. That 
the songs they were to sing 
had incomparable pathos 
no one who heard them 


doubted. But nothing short 


of sublim- 
est faith 
could have 
sent forth 
this band 
of friend- 
less youth 
on their 
mission. 
They often 
were pen- 
niless as 
they went 
from town 
to town. 
They ar- 
rived at 
Oberlin 
and were 
permitted 


FISK’S FINISHED PRODUCT. 


FISK UNIVERSITY. 
jJ. G. MERRILL, D.D., DEAN. 

There was romance in its birth. Regimental bands headed the pro- 
cession ; army officers, men of renown, North and South, gathered in 
the hospital barracks ; thousands of ex-slaves, were there. One passion 
animated this dusky throng. To learn to read was the ambition of 
the bright colored boy, of his sedate but none the less eager sire, and of 
the veteran grandparent with white hair and with eyes that must 
learn the alphabet by the aid of spectacles. | 

It was a moment of inspiration. The man to appreciate the hour - 
and give utterance to its meaning, was there. He had hardly sur- 
rendered his commission as chaplain inthe army, He had fought to 
win the freedom of a race. To make that race true free men was a 


task much more vast than to emancipate them. The parting of the 
ways had come. An illiterate people must be taught. No longer 
should it be a crime to instruct them. The rather was he the criminal 
- who should deny them an education It was an hour for the voice of 
a prophet. With the ken of a seer, Chaplain Cravath, represent- 
ing the American Missionary Association, Jan. 9th, 1866, made the 


JUBILEE HALL. 
Builded with money earned by the original Jubilee Singers. 
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to sing before the 
National Council, 
then in session at 
that stronghold of 
the colored man. 
Thetideturned. It 
rose with rapidity. 
Plymouth, Brook- 
lyn, and other 
churches were 
opened to them. 
The entire North 
gave them wel- 
come. They cross- 
ed the Atlantic; 
that gracious friend of humanity Queen Victoria, gave them audi- 
ence. Her incomparable prime minister, Gladstone, made them his 
guests at Hawarden. Germany and France heard them. At the end 
of seven years they returned to Nashville and laid at the feet of the 
University the munificent sum of $150,000, a large part of which was 
devoted to the erection of Jubilee Hall and the remainder to the 
paying for the campus of thirty-five acres, once a slave plantation, 
now the most commanding location in the Athens of the South, as 
Nashville, the seat of four universities, is justly called. 

THERE HAS BEEN ROMANCE IN ALL ITS LIFE. Never for a year 


A BAND OF KING'S DAUGHTERS. 


LIVINGSTONE HALL. 
A gift mainly from Mrs. Valeria G. Stone. 
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has the hard work, the distasteful drudgery, the, at the time, appar- 
ently fruitless toil been undertaken on the basis of cold calculating 
judgment; from its birth to the present hour, ideals that to most 
men would have seemed dreams and wild fancies, have animated the 
leaders of this enterprise—such ideals as have underlain the world’s 
greatest achievements and have given heart to the world’s victors. 
WISDOM AND PAINSTAKING ATTENTION to the material interests of 
the University, that have challenged the admiration of those who have 
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FISK MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
Erected with the bequest of Gen. Fisk. Seats 1,000. 


watched its growth, have been coupled with all this romance. The 

ideal has been made actual. This has not been due to one man, nor 

one sex, nor one race. For a quarter of a century and more, have 

men and women, white and black, worked with an unanimity rarely 

equaled, with patience and self-sacrifice. As the outcome there is 
FISK OF TO-DAY. 

The building of Jubilee Hall set the pace for the progress of the 
institution. Thorough workmanship, good taste and belief in a large 
future, have prevented the erection of buildings which could be used 
only a short time and must be replaced by structures adapted to the 
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work. Eight substantial buildings afford the facilities now needed 
and are so grouped that in the near future the Central and Music 
Halls can be erected, to complete the general plan. Already the large 
enrolment of pupils, coming, as they do, from more than a score of 
the states of our Union, is making the proposed buildings a necessity 
and affording other givers the opportunity to bless humanity that has 
been so handsomely met by those large-minded donors who have built 


- the structures already erected. 
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THEOLOGICAL HALL. 
Builded mainly by the A. M.A.,a band of Jubilee Singers assisting. 


THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF THE UNIVERSITY is first of all religious. 
With no cant, with the avoidance of undue emotion, with a constant 
appeal to Christian manhood and womanhood, men and women loyal to 
Jesus, seeking less their rights than to faithfully perform their duties, 
are being reared. For nine months in a year the faculty of Fisk, like 
those who in large cities man college settlements, day and night seek 
in every way and by all means to arouse and perpetuate the highest 
Christian ideals. Added to these are intellectual training, musical 
culture and a spirit of true gentility. The student body honors 
scholarship, awakens ambitions, cultivates good manners, frowns 


upon untidyness of 
appearance, while 
by firmly sustained 
legislation the fac- 
ulty forbids any 
display of extrava- 
gance in attire. 
Patches and darns 
are expected; soil- 
ed or neglected gar- 
ments the school 
will not permit. In 
a word, what one 
would expect to 
find in a Caucasian 
institution, composed of pupils of moderate means, with high ideals 
and gentle manners, are found at Fisk. The choicest of the re- 
cently emancipated race are here seeking a training. As always 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AND GYMNASIUM. 


Erected through a legacy by Mr. Howard, of Nashville, and gift of Dr. A. J. Burrell, 
of Oberlin, O. 
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and everywhere, 
none reach the 
highest ideal. 
Some are found 
who fail to aspire 
to it; a few are 
intractable, but to 
one who recalls 
the life of the race 
and the treatment 
it has received be- 
fore and since it 
was freed, life at 
Fisk is a constant 
miracle. 

THE FISK IDEA 
is an expression 
often on the lips of 
itsalumni. It may | 
be summed up in 
this: The rudi- 
ments of learning 
for all, manual ‘‘aS GOOD AS NEW.” y 
training for those 
that are adapted to it and will use it in their after life, the best of 
culture for those who are capable of receiving and employing it. In 
a word, capacity not color, Christianity not caste, is to decide the 
question as to the kind of education a youth is to receive, whether he 
dwell inthe North or South, whether he be an Ethiopian or an Anglo- 
Saxon. Exceeding few in comparison with the vast multitude of 
their race will be those who receive their diploma .at Fisk; but they 
are to be the leaders of a people sorely needing leadership. And 
Fisk’s determination to rear such leaders is an abiding protest against 
the spirit which denies to any human being a chance, and a declara- 
tion that the Church, like its divine Master, is to minister especially 
to those who most need help. , 

FIsK PRODUCTS are the test of its work. Each year it publishes to 
the world its list of graduates, and over against each name what he is 
doing for the world. It does not hesitate to compare this list with a 
like catalogue of any institution with equipment equal to its own. It 
has faith to believe that the demon of prejudice will not always hold 
its flaming sword to bar true manhood deserving success at the 
threshold of life. It would do its part to overcome this demon by 


producing self-respecting manhood, which in the eyes of all true men 
commands respect. 
Fisk’s NEEDS are great. It needs such an endowment as shall 
enable it to decline help from that truest foster mother—the A. M. A. 
Its chairs professorial and for instructors should be placed upon 
a permanent footing. In no other way can its fine plant be utilized. 
If Northern institutions of learning must rely upon endowments to 
pay from two-thirds to three-quarters of the cost of educating their 
students, certainly an institution educating the youth of a race 
scarcely forty years out of. the house of bondage, and hence poor be- 
yond all expression, needs vastly more the income of an endowment 
to supplement the meagre tuitions which its pupils pay. Here is an 
opportunity for the man of large means to bestow a princely gift, 
while the man of slender means none the less can invest in the same 
undertaking. 
The man or men who shall thus endow Fisk, will have ever the favor 
of Him who has declared Himself the friend of the poor and needy. 
Fisk’s greatest need is an answer to the prayer of God’s people 
for that constant indwelling of the divine Spirit which shall keep in 
stout heart those who, with personal self-sacrifice, are doing its work. 


DANIEL HAND MODEL SCHOOL. 
Erected by the A. M. A. with money from the income of the Daniel Hand bequest. 
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that the training of the intellect is a szme gua nom is true in music as 
in every other work. 

The course laid down in the Music Department requires eight 
years of study. There are, as might be expected, very few who com- 
plete it. Those who do are in instant demand. Ten times as many 
as are here fitted for places would be readily and profitably employed. 
In connection with this department, recitals are given twice each 
month under the leadership of the head of the Department. 

A choir of seventy-five voices has a weekly drill in sacred music 
for the use of public worship in the Sabbath services and the study of 
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the works of the great masters. They have taken up the “ Messiah,” 
“ Elijah,” “Stabat Mater,” ‘St. Paul,’’ and for the last two years have 
done hard work in connection with Coleridge Taylor’s “‘ Hiawatha.” 
Nearly every year noted musicians from the North, at a nominal 
cost, afford the University the benefit of recitals upon the piano and 
organ. He is a dull pupil who spends much time in the musical 
atmosphere of Fisk University without rising above the frivolous, not 
to say degrading, music that is popular North as well as South. 

The teaching force of the institution has in the past been almost 
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entirely from the North. Graduates of Amherst, Ann Arbor, Carl- 
ton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Holyoke, Oberlin, Smith, Syra- 
cuse, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Yale and other well-known colleges have 
been upon the Faculty. These teachers have, almost without excep- 
tion, been actuated by a missionary and philanthropic spirit which 
has held subordinate the matter of emolument or the securing of re- 
nown. To shape character has been, with them, a higher aim than to 
train the intellect. To keep, at the highest point attainable, the intel- 
lectual life of the school is a goal never lost sight of during the nine 
and a half months of school year, but never day, nor night, is the 
moral and religious well-being of the student body ignored, the rather 
is it strenuously but lovingly sought after. 
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Of late there has been added to the Faculty a re-enforcement made 
up of Fisk’s own graduates, men of ability and ‘scholastic acquire- 
ments, who have made it evident that they possess the loftiest ideals 
of their alma mater. 

The student body of Fisk comes from a score and a half of States. 
It is probably lighter in color than most Negro schools. Its dark- 
skinned students, however, often excel. Owing to the music depart- 
ment, the young women are slightly in excess of the young men in 
point of numbers. As the years go by the young people, more fre- 
quently than formerly, enter the advanced classes. The secondary 
schools in the South are doing better work year by year, although, of 
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course, those who are trained for college in the “‘ Preparatory Depart- 
ment” fit into the college the better. 

Quite naturally, the life of a student at Fisk is a very strenuous 
one. He is usually poor—often very poor. He works from October 
to the middle of June at his books and the tasks assigned him by the 
university. His vacation is, as one of the boys has said, a *‘ worka- 
tion.” He is found as a porter on the sleeping or dining-car, a waiter 
at a summer resort, working at some trade that he has knowledge of, 
teaching school—in fact, anything that will afford him an honest 
penny. To secure these “jobs” he usually has to incur the expense 
of going North, as wages are exceeding low for unskilled labor in the 
South. For this reason many a time a student at Fisk does not see 


STUDENTS AT MORNING CHAPEL EXERCISES, LIVINGSTONE HALL. 


his parents for five, six, and even seven years, a hardship peculiarly 
trying to a race whose family ties are strong. Nothing is more de- 
lightful than the graduating days, when the pride of the parents, in 
view of the son’s honor, is matched by the devoted attention of the 
child to parents who, in form and feature, are at so great a remove 
from the young graduate. The receptiveness and docility of the 
student body is a constant inspiration to the teacher. As in every 
school, there are those who are slow to learn, and not a few have to 
give up in despair before the course is finished. Many of these, how- 
ever, remain long enough to catch the spirit of the institution and go 
out to do good work among their people. The university is dissatis-. 
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fied with its work unless each graduate has a distinct and avowed 


purpose to bless his race. The last Sunday before Commencement is 


Senior Sunday, and, almost without exception, each graduate tells of 
the plan he has formulated to carry out the underlying principle of 
the school, ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto but to minister,’ and that 
other motto of the university, oftenest on the lips of President 
Cravath, ‘‘ Overcome evil with good.”’ 

Dr. Washington Gladden, who was Commencement orator in 1903, 
after listening to the six representatives of a college class of twenty- 
two, wrote: ‘I believe in the absolute necessity of the higher educa- 
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tion for the Negro; and I believe that the higher education which he 


receives should be the Azghes¢t education—that the equipment which 


we give to the leaders of the Negro race should be the best possible. 
Their scholars should be good scholars; their doctors should be just 
as well trained as white doctors ; their lawyers should know just as 
much law and just as much logic and just as much history and politi- 
cal science as white lawyers know; their preachers should be men of 
power and their journalists men of breadth. The kind of men that 
Fisk is sending out will meet this demand, as I believe. I have cer- 
tainly never heard a better Commencement programme in any college 
than the one I listened to last summer in Nashville.” 
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Fisk has been maintained chiefly by the AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, an organization supported by the Congregationalists, 
whose policy is thoroughly unsectarian and interdenominational. It 
is by means of this organization that nearly all the buildings 
have been erected and each year funds been granted to support the 
university. It has appropriated more than a million of dollars for the 
university. | = 

Of late years the money received from tuition has increased, until 
it is now nearly enough to pay one quarter of the cost of the school 
department. The boarding department, with its nearly three hundred 
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A GRADUATES’ SCHOOL. 


boarders, is sufficient to pay for itself, and before the late rise in pro- 
visions afforded a slight revenue to the institution. 

The incipient endowment adds slightly to the income of the 
school, but more than one-third of the expenses connected with the 
school must be solicited each year at the North. As at present man- 
aged, the university could be carried on independent of the American 
Missionary Association did it have an endowment of $300,000. 
If the Association were released from the support of its oldest and 
largest institution, it would be able to devote more to its younger 
growing schools. 

Were the salaries at Fisk equal to those paid for like work in 
similar institutions in the North, the above-named endowment would 
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at least be one-third too small, while a greatly needed enlargement of 
the work of the university would make an endowment of a million 
dollars none too large. 

The Negro problem is the perplexing question of the hour. In 
the solution of this problem Fisk University has done a large share. 
A map of the United States dotted by the names of places where 
Fisk graduates are working is an interesting sociological study. 
They are found most densely congregated where they are most 
needed. The occupation of the graduates is significant. 

Here it will be seen that the vocation which is most potent in 
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THE DOTS SHOW WHERE FISK GRADUATES ARE WORKING. 


shaping communities is most often entered upon. It isestimated that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 colored youth are yearly taught by those who 
have received their equipment to teach at Fisk University. All 
through the Southland are schools typed, as far as it is possible so to 
do, after the alma mater that has given their ideals to the teachers of 
these schools both in city and country. 

Of late a large number of the young men have become physicians 
or dentists and druggists. To scatter through the South, Christian 
men of high ideals in any or all of these vocations promises the 
best things possible for the people whom they serve—a promise which 
has had large fulfillment. , 
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The ministers educated at Fisk University are found in all evan- 
gelical denominations. They hold no second place in their churches. 
A writer in Zhe Outlook, the son of its editor in-chief, after a care- 
ful study of church conditions in the South, wrote that he found 
no better organized church than one presided over by a graduate of 
Fisk, who was also an honor man at Yale Divinity School. 

But perhaps the most pervasive and beneficient influence exerted 
by Fisk University has come through the refined Christian homes 
presided over by liberally-educated men and women. Quite naturally 
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Erected through a legacy by Mr. Howard, of Nashville, and gift of Deacon A. J. Burrell, 
of Oberlin, O. 


those who are associated in college and school life form life alliances, 
and greatly does Fisk rejoice in a son whose rank as a scholar 
along sociological lines has world-wide recognition ; in another who is 
dean of an important department in a well-known university; in 
others, who, as clergymen, havea large following and wield wide influ- 
ence; in others who, as physicians, have a large practice, lucrative, 
and, what is far better, on a high moral plane; of others who have 
won success as lawyers; but even more than these are they who, 
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like the gifted wife of the Principal of Tuskegee, are at the head of 
Christian homes. In no other way than through such homes is the 
welfare of the Negro of America to be secured. 

In the light of the life of the university it is not to be wondered 
at that a leading Southern gentleman, the pastor of the largest South- 
ern Presbyterian church of Nashville, said, at the funeral of Presi- 
dent Cravath, our first President, ‘‘If the spirit which breathed in 
President Cravath, lived in his work, and is represented by you who 
constitute Fisk University, obtained throughout the South and North, 
there would be no race question.” 


**AS GOOD AS NEW.”’ 
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George A. Gates 


Memorial 


Continuing a Mans Work 


It is instinctively in the hearts of 
all friends of President Gates to 


erect a. suitable memorial to his 


memory. To some of them it seems 
the natural and manifestly fitting 
thing just to put a living man into 
the place from which he so lately 
dropped out and to help to keep there 
a succession of such men perpet- 
ually: in brief, partially to endow 
the Presidency of Fisk University. 


No honor can be shown the dead 
like the loyal coming of someone 
to take up and fulfill the master- 


purposes of their lives. 


“It is for us the living rather to 
be dedicated here to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which 
they gave their last full measure of 
devotion. *” 


Saving an Institution 


As his final life work, President 
Gates heroically undertook the 
leadership of a struggling college in 
the supreme crisis of its existence. 
: In its nearly half century of history 
Fisk University had come to be 
probably the most influential insti- 
tution for Negroes in America, with 
400 students, a faculty of 45, plant 
and equipment worth $450,000, and 
an annual budget approximating 
$60,000. It has. however, succeeded 
in acquiring only about $75,000 of 
permanent endowment. Its stated 
income from all sources would 
scarcely half meet the annual budget, 
leaving the institution the impossible 
task of securing nearly 50% of its 


support by annual solicitation. 


The malady which caused Pres- 
ident Gates death was largely the 
result of a railroad accident received 
while carrying ona campaign for a 


fund of $300,000. the minimum 


necessary to save the situation. 


Nearly two thirds of this amount 
has now been secured; but largely 
in conditional pledges. The general 
Education Board, the largest donor, 
has twice extended the time allowed 
to complete the campaign, and the 
conditional subscriptions will largely 
lapse if the whole amount is not 


secured soon. 


Serving a Cause 


It was like President Gates to 
want to dive the last years of his 
work of Christian education to one 
of its hardest phases. He took a 
broad view of the new problem to 
which he dave himself as that of 
the schooling of the new South, 
white and black alike, but chiefly 
the schooling of its Negro millions. 
It was his deliberate conviction that 
the supreme contribution which one 
could make to that problem was 
leadership, and he regarded Fisk 
University as the leader of a great 


. fellowship of lesser institutions doing 


similar work as well as a school of 
leaders itself. 


Since his death the movement for 
the endowment of Fisk has been 
broadened to include a campaign to 
raise a million dollars as a per- 
manent fund toward the support of 
the Six Chartered Institutions of the 


American Missionary Association 


in the South. 


A gift to the Gates Memorial 
Fund goes exclusively to that fund; 
but circumstances make it more 
than a memorial to one man or the 
salvation of one institution. It be- 
comes of strategic importance as an 
integral part of a great movement 
to celebrate a Half Century of 
Emancipation by putting permanent 
financial support under the leading 


institutions of a great cause. 


In order to save large conditional 
pledges to Fisk University, subscrip- 
tions specified for ‘““The Gates 
Memorial Endowment Fund” must 


be made before June 10th, 1913. 
They may be paid (in installments 


if preferred) within two years 
from that date. 
Remit to 
H. W. HUBBARD 


Treasurer, Fisk Endowment Fund 
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FOREWORD 
THE following pages set forth not only a sketch of romantic history 
near the beginnings of a great school, but also indicate what is a per- 
manent feature of Fisk life. In the seven years’ work of the Fisk 
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Jubilee Singers, several of them gave up their own college education 
for the sake of those who should follow them. Many will be interested 
to learn through Mrs. Moore’s (‘‘Ella Sheppard’’) paper that they did 
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not start out to sing ‘“‘Jubilee’’ music, whose very name did not then 
exist, but ordinary music. In one of the early programs, out of nine- 
teen numbers, only two were these native hymns. The unique value 
of the Jubilee music was a discovery, almost accidental, to themselves. 

The chapel service at Fisk is exceptionally reverent. If any part 
of the service has pre-eminence in this respect, it is the singing of the 
Jubilee hymn. There are hundreds of these, from which we have 
daily choice; and they add an impressiveness which is all their own. 
However quaint the language, they are always sung reverently. It is 
very interesting to watch the faces of visitors who come to our chapel 
exercises for the first time. They hear the reading of Scripture, the 
_ ordinary hymn and the prayer, with which one has always been famil- 
iar. Then some member of the Faculty, or maybe a student, steps 
forward and lifts up his voice, unaccompanied by any instrument, in 
words of song. Before one has recovered from that astonishment, the 
whole room, Faculty and students, most prominently students, bursts 
forth in the response, taking up the words of the leader and re-echoing 
them in full, rich and varied harmony. So the song goes on, the leader 
singing alone some religious sentiment in verse and rhyme, the whole 
chapel in chorus responding with heartiness and spontaneity and al- 
ways reverence, all of which seems to constitute an exhibition prob- 
ably entirely unique in one’s experience of a worshiping congregation. 

The very uniqueness of this feature of our daily worship and its 
exceptional impressiveness, coupled with the fact that during all these 
years companies of singers have been well known at Northern meet- 
ings, is sometimes misleading, as if this music were our main work. 
The college training Fisk gives to successive generations of choice 
Negro youth is our altogether chief concern. 

Several of our schools for Negroes had romantic beginnings. Hamp- 
ton had its heroic early days, gathering round the personality of Gen- 
eral Samuel Chapman Armstrong. Tuskegee’s romance rests largely 
on the ever inspiring story of the rise from a little slave boy into the 
strong American citizen of world honor, Dr. Booker T. Washington. 
The romance of Fisk’s early beginning will always be associated in the 
popular mind with the Jubilee Singers and Jubilee songs. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF GEORGE L. WHITE 
MARY E. SPENCE, FISK UNIVERSITY 


TO WRITE adequately of the life of such a man as Prof. George L. 
White is impossible. As some prophet of old came forth from retire- 
ment, with the Spirit of God upon him, in somewhat the same manner 
it may be said that Mr. White appeared unannounced, to make with 
his remarkable natural ability and fervent spirit a powerful impres- 
sion, not only upon those who came into personal contact with him, 
but, by his ideal of the Jubilee songs as wrought out through his singers, 
upon the religious and musical world. 


or Mes cilia hyo ekeadiien cca ; 
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‘‘Mr. White was born at Cadiz, New York, in 1838. A village black- 
smith’s boy, his school privileges were limited to what he learned in 
the public school before the age of fourteen. He had inherited from 
his‘father a special love for music, but never had any musical instruc- 

tion. He became a school teacher, then a soldier in the Civil War, 
oe ee when he fought for the Union in the bloody battles of Gettysburg and 
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Chancellorsville, and at the close of the war he was found in the employ 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Nashville. When Fisk School was opened 
he was asked by Professor Ogden, its principal, to give instruction in 
vocal music to the pupils.’’ 

He began then the work which later brought his singers and their 
songs before the world. 
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The majority of the Negro folk songs are deeply spiritual. Mr. 
White’s soul understood and responded to them. He took up the 
thought of the songs and brought it out with tremendous effect. He 
believed not only that the ‘‘Jubilee Songs’’ expressed the highest pos- 
sible spiritual fervor, but that they were capable of receiving the high- 
est possible culture. He was a true artist. His musical ideal was 
exceptionally beautiful, and in the actual rendering of it he had the 
ability to perfect it in its smallest detail. 


The basis of his tone coloring was one note, the very first of every 
concert, the opening whisper of ‘‘Steal away to Jesus.’” Exquisite in 
quality, full of the deepest feeling, so exceedingly soft that it could 
hardly be heard, yet because of its absolute purity carrying to the 
farthest part of any large hall, it commanded the attention of every 
audience. As the tone floated out a little louder, clearer, rose to the 
tremendous crescendo of ‘‘My Lord Calls Me,’’ and diminished again 
into exquisite pianissimo sweetness, the most critical enemy was con- 
quered. 


This wonderful singing was not only the result of Mr. White’s deep 
feeling and his power to inspire his singers with the same, but months 
and years of labor were in even that tone described above. The whole 
nature of the singers was in control, the most difficult control of all. 
Mr. White drilled incessantly. The minutest thing was of importance 
to him; nothing escaped his attention. He used to tell the singers to 
put into the tone the intensity that they would give to the most forcible 
one that they could sing, and yet to make it as soft as they possibly 
could. ‘‘If a tiger should step behind you, you would not hear the fall 
of his foot, yet all the’strength of the tiger would be in that tread’’ 
was one of his illustrations of this idea. In rehearsals his indom- 
itable will never rested until the effect he wished was produced. Some- 
times he tried plan after plan, covering days, perhaps weeks, before 
the results satisfied him. Professor Spence used to tell how, on one 
occasion when Mr. White was drilling his singers, they were singing 
along without seeming to think much about what they were saying, 
when, from the distant point where he was accustomed to stand, he 
thundered forth in tones which almost frightened them, ‘‘Do you be- 
lieve that?”’ : 


His ear was exquisite. In passages of almost incredible power he 
could not tolerate anything in the voice which was not pure tone. The 
blending of the voices of the company was perfect. Not one voice was 
even to be heard as distinct from the others in the ensemble singing, 
but each one was to hear every one else when he was singing. He was 
original in ideas, methods and ways of expressing himself. He in- 
sisted on perfect enunciation of words, so that every syllable could be 
heard with ease in the most disadvantageous part of a house. He 
would have the singers use in singing the same naturalness of expression 
they would use if they were speaking to the audience. 
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Although the tone effects produced by Mr. White’s method were so 
beautiful, they and all other effects were only instruments by which 
the thought and feeling of the songs could be expressed. The music 
was a spiritual force. Conversions were frequent under its influence. 

Mr. White was a man who spent hours in prayer. He depended 
wholly on God and trusted him literally. He used to say that if the 
Lord told him to jump through a wall, it. was his part to jump and the 
Lord’s to put him through. He held family worship with the singers 
every day when it was possible. Professor Chase, who was present at 
devotions in Mr. White’s family in his later years, said that when he 
prayed he seemed to be right in the presence of God, almost talking 
face to face with him. 

Mr. White was very generous. If there was any self-denial to be 
made, he made it. He looked upon his singers as his children. ‘‘He 
loved us very, very near,’’ said one of them. He never thought of 
them as of one race and himself as of another. They were simply his 
children. 

Mr. White was very modest ‘and retiring before the public. He 
gave his instructions for a concert beforehand and stayed behind the 
scenes, leaving the management entirely to Ella Sheppard, now Mrs. 
George W. Moore, who became his able assistant. Into her hands 
eventually was given the entire drilling of the individual voices and a 
large part of that of the company. To her I am greatly indebted for 
information bearing on this sketch. 

He was a man of great courage. When he proposed going out with 
his nine young students, no one approved, many vigorously opposed, 
but he set forth alone, with faith in God who evidently led him. Mr. 
White brought the music before the world and by his interpretation 
of it gave it the place of respect which it has held ever since. 

The Jubilee Singers won from the world respect for the Negro race. 
Since they were largely influenced by Mr. White in character and in 
those things which won them so high regard, to him, also, is that debt 
partly due. Without him Fisk University could not have been what 
it is today. When he and his young people started forth the financial 
situation of the institution was desperate. After he left there were 
just ten dollars in the treasury; city merchants had begun to decline 
to give credit and the school would have gone down if help had not 
come. This help did come in money sent back to the school, in friends, 
in our beautiful Jubilee Hall, called by Secretary Strieby ‘‘frozen 
music,’’ and the place given to Fisk in public interest. 

Fisk University will ever love and revere his memory. The new 
building which is so pressingly needed by the music department at 
the present moment will keep his name before us in the George L. White 
Conservatory of Music. 
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A RESUME 
Mrs. M. L. CROSTHWAITE, REGISTRAR OF FISK UNIVERSITY. 


WHEN we hear the words 
*‘Jubilee Singers’’ we are re- 
minded first of the great work 
they have accomplished by 
song; secondly, of those by 
means of whose training and. 
assistance this work was made 
possible. 

In the year 1871, October 
6th, under the direction of 
George L. White, Treasurer of 
the University, the original 
troupe of singers left the insti- 
tution and began their tour of 
the Northern States. Miss M. 
F. Wells accompanied the 
troupe as far as New York as 
preceptress of the young wom- 
en. She was accompanied by 
George Wells, a young Negro 
whom she had adopted. He 
assisted in the concerts by 
giving readings. The company 
was composed of the following 
nine persons: Messrs. Thomas Rutling, Benjamin M. Holmes, I. P. 
Dickerson and Green Evans; and the Misses Ella Sheppard, Jennie 
Jackson, Maggie Porter, Minnie Tate, Eliza Walker and Phoebe Ander- 
son. The last named remained only a few days with the company. 

During the first year, despite hardships and opposition, the singers 
raised the sum of $20,000, to be used in erecting a building which should 
be called Jubilee Hall. As the work grew it became necessary for Mr. 
White to have assistance. Rev. G. D. Pike, District Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, was chosen as the business man- 
ager, while Miss Susan Gilbert, who succeeded Miss M. F. Wells as 
preceptress, was placed in charge of the young women. 

Mr. Edmund Watkins and Misses Mabel Lewis, Julia Jackson and 
Georgia Gordon were added to the troupe after the first year. Suc- 
cessful concerts in this country led to a tour of Great Britain, and the 
combined tours of the two countries netted the sum of $90,000 for the 
University within three years. The singers were also given books for 
the Library, specimens for the Museum, and apparatus for the Science 
Department. Many things were also given for the furnishing of the 
new building. With some of the proceeds of their first concerts they 
paid a debt of $1,500 for the University, returned money borrowed of 
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the school, furnished money for its needs, and assisted in numerous 
ways. : . 

From the first proceeds twenty-five acres of land were purchased. 
The purchase included the former site of Fort Gillem, one of the three 
forts in the immediate vicinity of Nashville during the Civil War. 
Jubliee Hall stands on the site of this old fort. January 1, 1873, the 
ground was broken, and October 1, 1873, the corner-stone of Jubilee 
Hall was laid.. The building was in process of erection three years, 
and was dedicated January 1, 1876. 

Through the agency of Mr. Isaac P. Dickerson, the Sabbath schools 
of Great Britain contributed thirteen hundred dollars toward the es- 
tablishment of a library fund. The sum of three hundred dollars was 
expended for books and one thousand invested as a fund to be known 
as the Dickerson Library Fund. 

During the first campaign in Great Britain Mr. White’s health 
failed, and Prof. Theodore F. Seward, of Orange, N. J., was called to 
be Assistant Director of Music. From time to time new voices were 
added, as the original members rested or left the company. Mr. 
Hinton D. Alexander, Mr. F. J. Loudin, Mr. B. W. Thomas and 
Misses America W. Robinson, Patti Malone, Maggie Carnes and Lu- 
cinda Vance were members of the troupe when the second tour of Great 
Britain, Holland and Germany was made. The Jubilee Singers dis- 
banded after their second tour of the Old World. 

Miss Josephine Moore and Mr. Henry Morgan were also with the 
troupe for three months. They sang at the great Peace Jubilee across 
the water. After this Messrs. Evans and Morgan and Miss Moore 
retired from the company. Mr. Dickerson, after the second tour, 
entered the missionary field and was actively engaged in the pursuits 
thereof while he lived. 

Of the original number of the singers, four are known to be living: 
Mr. Rutling, Mrs. Ella Sheppard Moore, Mrs. Maggie Porter Cole and 
Mrs. Eliza Walker Crump. In addition to these, from the ranks of 
the later singers, the following are survivors: Mrs. Georgia Gordon 
Taylor, Mrs. Mabel Lewis Imes, Mrs. America Robinson Lucas, Mrs. 
Phoebe Anderson Jones and Mr. Hinton D. Alexander. Mrs. Moore 
and Mrs. Taylor are both residents of Nashville and have been since 
they severed their connection with the troupe. Mrs. Moore has reared 
a family of two sons and a daughter, and has been actively engaged in 
State Missionary work, having been President of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society for eighteen years. In the year 1893 Dr. and Mrs. 
Moore lost their oldest daughter, Sadie. 

' Mrs. Taylor has taken deep interest in her husband’s business and 
has been his most valued assistant in all his undertakings. As occa- 
sion demanded, she has always delighted the Nashville public with 
her singing. Whenever a worthy eause has needed her assistance, it 
has been freely given. She and her husband lost their only child in 
infancy. 
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Mrs. Maggie Porter Cole has several times toured the United 
States and Canada, and has traveled extensively abroad with troupes 
under her own management. She lives at present in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Mrs. Cole is the proud mother of three sons. 

Mrs. Eliza Walker Crump has also engaged in concert work, together 
with her husband. Their present home is in Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Thomas Rutling has spent all of his life since leaving the com- 
pany on the continent. He has been actively engaged in singing and 
teaching music. At present his home is in London, England. 

Mrs. America Robinson Lucas has spent her time since the dis- 
banding of the singers in teaching in the State of Mississippi. 

Mrs. Mabel Lewis Imes has made her home in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Lucinda Vance of Washington, D. C., returned to her home 
in Washington, D. C., where she remained until her death. 

Miss Patti Malone returned to her home in Athens, Alabama, 
where she purchased “‘The Oaks.’’ There she lived happily with her 
mother until death claimed her. She traveled for many years as a 
member of Mr. Loudin’s company. 

Mr. F. J. Loudin toured the country and traveled abroad with 
troupes of singers for a number of years, finally returning to his home 
at Ravenna, Ohio, where he remained until his death. He bequeathed 
most of his library to Fisk University. | 

Mr. Hinton D. Alexander, 
upon the disbanding of the 
troupe, settled in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He united with the 
Congregational Church at that 
place, became its chorister, and 
has succeeded in giving to the 
congregation a class of music 
that has made the Church one 
of the most desirable places in 
the city. Under his direction 
“The Band of Hope,’ con- 
nected with the church, has 
become a great financial as well 
as a great spiritual power 
among the members. In ad- 
dition to these things, Mr.. 
Alexander is an employé of the 
United States Government. 
He has been in the mail service 
ever since he made Chatta- 
nooga his home. 

Miss Tate married a Mr. 
Hall, and one son survives the 
JENNIE JACKSON DEHART union. 
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General Clinton B. Fisk was born at Clapp’s Corner, New York, December 8, 1828, 
When two years old his father removed the family to Michigan and had one dollar and a 
half as a working capital, and Indians as neighbors. When four years old the father died 
and Clinton knew the hardships of extreme poverty and the humiliation of a limited edu- 
cation, as a consequence of his poverty and temporary trouble with his eyes. In early 
manhood he was in busines in St. Louis, into which busines he carried a most earnest 
christian character. Entering the army in 1861 as a private he rose to be General, and at 
the close of the war was, with General Howard, in charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He 
interested himself actively in starting ‘‘Fisk School,’’ January 9, 1866. After the war he 
became a very successful business man. 

Until the time of his death, July 9, 1889, he actively promoted Fisk University by 
the use of his name, his sympathy, his credit, his timely gifts, and at his death, a legacy. 


Miss Jackson married Mr. A. J. DeHart who, for many years, was 
principal of the Colored High School in Cincinnati, Ohio. Not until 
paralysis laid hold of her did she cease to delight the public with her 
wonderful gift of song. Mrs. DeHart passed away at her beautiful 
home on Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, May 4, 1910. 
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Mrs. Phoebe Anderson Jones has resided in Knoxville, Tenn., since 
she left the singers. She now has a daughter, who is a graduate of the 
High School of that city. 

During the campaign of the singers the following people were asso- 
ciated in the management of the troupe: Misses M. F. Wells and Susan 
Gilbert as preceptresses; Mr. George L. White was the General Di- 
rector and remained with the company until it disbanded in 1878. 
Mr. Theodore F. Seward was for a number of years Assistant Director 
of Music. Rev. G. D. Pike was the first business manager, and asso- 
ciated with him was Rev. James Powell, the English Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. Dr. E. M. Cravath was also one 
of the business managers for several years. Associated as agents and 
managers were also the following names: Messrs. George Shelton, 
Charles J. Ryder, J. B. T. Marsh, C. G. Fairchild, John Talley of En- 
gland, Herr Kustermaker of Germany, and H. C. Cushing. These 
devoted people spared nothing to further the work of the singers. Of 
this loyal band of helpers only two are living: Dr. Charles J. Ryder, 
who is still associated with the American Missionary Association, and 
Mr. C. G. Fairchild, who is living in Brooklyn, N. Y. He is a cousin 
of Mr. J. T. Fairchild, the present Treasurer of Fisk University. 

Though scattered far and wide, and though new faces have replaced 
the old ones at Fisk University, that noble company of men and women, 
known as the Jubilee Singers, have never forgotten the school for 
which they worked and suffered; and among the most pleasant recol- 
lections cherished by Fisk University are those connected with the 
visits or communications which from time to time come from the 
members of the troupe who are still living. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF JUBILEE DAY 
OCTOBER 6, 1911. 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES. 
Livingstone Hall Chapel, President Gates Presiding. 


JUBILEE SONG_-_‘“‘Rise, Shine, for the Light is a-coming”’ 
Verses sung by MRS. GEORGIA GORDON TAYLOR 


Peer... REv. G. W. Moore, D.D., Field Superintendent of 
the American Missionary Association 


J UBILEE SONG--“‘In Bright Mansions Above’”’ 
Mrs. TAYLOR leading 


TELEGRAM_._-___- From Hinton D. Alexander, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘‘CHATTANOOGA, TENN., October 6, 1911 
- “Congratulations on our fortieth anniversary of the 
Jubilee Singers. Long live Fisk. 
**(Signed) HINTON D. ALEXANDER.”’ 


SMPTE... 2. From Prof. Helen C. Morgan, who, for thirty-eight 
years, labored in Fisk University as Professor of 
Latin. ‘‘Fisk University Before the Jubilee Sing- 
ers Went Forth”’ Read by PRoFr. LEE 


See. oS From Mable Lewis Imes, ‘‘Some Hotel Experiences’’ 
Miss TOMPKINS 


J UBILEE SONG__‘‘Keep Inching Along’’ 
PROF. WORK leading 


Bee... 5 os. From Maggie Porter Cole, ‘‘The Jubilee Singers on the 
Ocean and in Europe”’ Miss ROBINSON 

MITER... _..... From Professor J. H. Burrus, ‘‘A Letter of Apprecia- 
tion”’ Miss HART 

ETeR....__._. From Thomas Rutling, “‘My Life Since Leaving the 
Jubilee Singers’’ Mrs. LEE 

Sarees From Georgia Gordon Taylor, ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
Jubilee Singers’ Miss MARVIN 

JUBILEE SONG_-_‘‘Steal Away to Jesus”’ : PROF. WORK leading 
REMARKS..____- By Ella Sheppard Moore, ‘‘Historical Sketch of the 


Jubilee Singers’’ 


JUBILEE SONG. _“‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’’ Led by Mrs. MOORE 
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REV. E. M. CRAVATH, FIRST PRESIDENT OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


Q THE OPENING OF FISK UNIVERSITY, 
JANUARY 9, 1866 


RuTH J. CRAVATH (MRs. E. M. CRAVATH), ‘ 
159 NORTH HIGH ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 


ON this beautiful winter day a large company convened in our 
improvised chapel, which was gracefully decorated by the National 
Flags. The company naturally bore a military appearance, as we were ) 
under military rule. General Fisk was at the head of the Freedmen’s 
| Bureau. Governor Brownlow was present and gave an encouraging 
| speech. Rev. E. M. Cravath represented the American Missionary 
| association, that was to father the new enterprise. 
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General Fisk had given permission that the school should bear his 
name. Secretary Cravath said it should have the name of Fisk Uni- 
versity. This high-sounding name was received by some in ridicule; 
by others in disgust. To most it seemed presumptuous to begin an 
educational project for a company of people who had just found free- 
dom with so ambitious a promise. Secretary Cravath said he wanted 
to inspire this company of young people to whom they were giving this 
opportunity to secure an education with the highest ideals. Not a 
few who may read these words to-day have reached out after these 
ideals of Secretary Cravath and fulfilled them. The name seems ap- 
propriate to-day. 

‘The fine hospital buildings prepared for the officers of the war, 
when peace seemed far distant, found little use for their original pur- 
pose. Through the influence of Generals Fisk and Howard the Gov- 
ernment turned over these buildings to the missionary societies for 
educational purposes. They were put in proper order for the teachers 
that were waiting to take up a work that looked so promising. Pro- 
fessor John Ogden, an educator of large and valuable experience, took 
charge of the work, leaving useful work in the North, with a company 
of ten teachers from the North, fully inspired by missionary zeal, 
to take up duties that were so attractive to them. 

On January 9, 1866, the Fisk School was opened by the presence 
of one thousand pupils. It was a free school. What a happy throng 
it was! Some students present then will recall to-day with me the 
pleasurable emotions of that event. 


LETTER OF APPRECIATION. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., September 15, 1911. 
DEAR SIRS: 


Though I was in Mr. G. L. White’s singing class for a little while, I 
would hardly claim any connection with the ‘“‘Jubilee Singers’ ’’ enter- 


prise except as a friend. I consider myself a warm personal friend of 
Professor White and of each of the Jubilee Singers who went from Fisk, 
and am ever ready to give them all full credit for the saving work 
they did for Fisk University in 1871. It is highly fitting that Prof. 
G. L. White and his Jubilee Singers should be remembered by Fisk 
and all of her friends. 3 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) J. H. BURRUS. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY BEFORE THE JUBILEE SINGERS 
WENT FORTH 


HELEN C. MORGAN. 
- (Professor of Latin, Emeritus, Fisk.) 


166 ELM STREET, OBERLIN, OHIO, September 19, 1911. 


AT the Oberlin commence- 
ment of 1869 I had an interview 
with Reverend E. M. Cravath, 
Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 
He explained to me his plan of 
developing college work in 
some of the more advanced 
American missionary schools, 
beginning with Fisk and At- 
lanta. 

The result of the interview 
was that in September, 1869, I 
went to Fisk, at that time a 
normal school under the prin- 
cipalship of Mr. John Ogden, 
to start college preparatory 
classes. 

The school was housed in 
barracks constructed during 
the war for hospital purposes. 
The barracks occupied a block 
fronting on Knowles Street. 

HELEN C. MORGAN On the southwest corner stood 

Howard Chapel, the only build- 

ing erected for the use of the school; and on the northwest corner a two- 

story frame building which was converted into a girl’s dormitory. The 

other buildings were low, one-story frame structures, totally unfit for 
the permanent housing of the school. 

In these were the rooms occupied by the teachers and boys of the 
boarding department, an assembly room and recitation room for the 
students of the upper grades, also an assembly-room for the boarding 
students, a dining-room, kitchen, store-room and laundry-room. 

The furnishings and equipment were Spartan-like in their plain- 


ness. There were stoves in the school room, family sitting-room and | 


teachers’ rooms, but the rooms occupied by students were unheated. 
Evening and morning study hours were observed in the school 
rooms. At other times the girls found warmth in their dormitory 
sitting-room, and the boys in one of the recitation rooms. 
I well remember my first room; it was in the row of barracks be- 
tween Howard Chapel and the girl’s dormitory. On the floor was a 
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soldier’s blanket. The furnishings were a hospital cot, a small ward-¢ 
robe, a washstand, a table, and a very small, very unmanageable stove. 

Notwithstanding these primitive conditions, visitors and friends 
were attracted by the appearance of the school. The buildings and 
grounds were scrupulously neat, for with Professor Ogden cleanliness 
and order were cardinal virtues. 


JOHN OGDEN, FIRST PRINCIPAL OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


In the school year 1869-1870 there were about forty students in the 
boarding department, and several hundred from the city. The most 
advanced students were not beyond the first year of the ordinary high 
school. 

The young people in the three or four upper grades, most of whom 
were fitting themselves for teachers, studied in an assembly room in the 
central row of barracks; while Howard Chapel was utilized as a school 
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“room for the others. Professor Ogden, whose chief joy was the prep- 
aration of teachers, in addition to the general care of the school, gave 
instruction in normal methods. 

Professor Bennett was pastor of Union Church, which was estab- 
lished in 1868. He was greatly interested in the preparation of min- 
isters, and taught daily a large training class, some of the members 
being from the school, while others were pastors of city churches, or 
men, young and old, who desired to fit themselves for religious work. 

-Professor Bennett was also prominent in general educational work. 
With the help of other workers from Fisk and from the Methodist and 
Baptist schools of the city, he held teachers’ institutes in many parts 
of the State, thus paving the way for a system of public schools. 

George L. White was our treasurer, a greatly burdened man, un- 
weariedly engaged in trying to solve the old problem of making bricks 
without straw. He was a dreamer of dreams who, from the first, 
kept before his eyes the vision of a company of singers selected from 
his choir as picked voices, in due time to go forth to raise up friends 
for the school. 

These pioneers in the work at Fisk were ably assisted by a company 
of noble women, who cheerfully and courageously gave their lives to 
the great mission to which they were called. Their names are writ 
in heaven. 

In the fall of 1870 Professor Spence left his work in Michigan Uni- 
versity to take the principalship of the school. Under his guidance 
plans for the development of a college were energetically pushed. Four 
young people, who, during the previous year, had been selected to 
form the first college class, began the study of Greek. Through a 
process of sifting, applied to the whole school, two lower college pre- 
paratory classes were formed. Then three preparatory classes I in- 
structed in Latin and Algebra, having in addition classes in Arithmetic, 
Reading and Spelling. 

The coming of Professor Chase, in 1871, to build up a Department 
of Science marked an important era in the history of the school. Be- 
ginning his work without library or apparatus, and giving to it the 
remaining thirty years of his life, he laid deep and strong the founda- 
tion of the present Department of Science. 

The teachers and students of those early days were happy and en- 
thusiastic in their work. Great emphasis was laid upon character and 
upon the personal religious life of the students. 

Our limitations were many because of lack of equipment and lack 
of previous preparation on the part of the students, but we ried to 
do thorough work and to keep before our eyes a higher, if unattainable, 
ideal of scholarship. We never faltered in our plans of building up 
a college, though we realized that our efforts would be in vain without 
greatly increased resources. 

On October 6, 1871, George L. White, accompanied by the hopes, 
prayers, doubts and fears of those of us who remained behind, went 
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forth with his band of singers to transmute the beautiful plantation 
melodies into the new site and new buildings which should make pos- 


sible the continuance of the school. 


Thus closed the first chapter in the history of Fisk University. 


CHARACTER SKETCH OF PROFESSOR ADAM 
KNIGHT SPENCE 


Miss S. M. WELLS. 


SARAH M. WELLS 


FORTY years ago a small, 
but important, company of 
singers went out from Fisk 
University to raise money with 
which a comfortable building 
might be erected, and thus 
make it possible for the school 
to continue. There were those 
left behind who were doubtful 
as to the expediency of the - 
movement. They were the ones 
left to ‘‘watch and pray,’’ and 
work as best they could, hoping 
for good results. 

None of that number, per- 
haps, ;was more earnest than 
Prof. A. K. Spence, Principal of 
the school at that time, who 
offered the prayer, “‘O, Lord, if 
this thought comes from Thee, 
prosper the going out of these 
young people. Care for and 
protect them, and bring them 
back to us bearing their sheaves 


with them, and we shall give Thee the glory.’’ 

Although Professor Spence had lived in America the most of his 
life, he was a Scotchman by birth. He came to Fisk in 1870. For 
twelve years he had been instructor in Greek and Professor of 
French in Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. He had been chosen 
for Fisk University that he might bring the ‘‘college idea’’ into Fisk, 
make it a leader among colored schools, and, at the same time, save 
the religious life it already had, intensifying it if possible, in a healthy 
way. He was of a deeply spiritual nature, being conscientious in the 
extreme. He was anxious to deal with the people in such a way as 
to make them see the reality of religion, influencing those with whom 
he came in contact to have nobler and larger views. He was contin- 
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ually lifting up, up, up, that they might get a glimpse of love and 
purity, and real Christian life. To that end he worked. 

His whole being was full of music. But when the question arose 
about sending the company of singers out, he did not know whether 
the enterprise would succeed. This music stirred his own soul to its 
very depths, but would those in the North care for it or appreciate 


A. K. SPENCE, SECOND PRINCIPAL OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


it? If he knew it was the Lord’s doing, it would be all right. But 
George L. White, who was at the head of the movement and had the 
company in charge, said: ‘‘Of course it was of the Lord; it was as plain 
as day’ to him and go he must. And go he did. Professor Spence, 
who loved the music and the young people, tried to think it was all 
right, that Mr. White would succeed, and in some way or other the 
Lord would guide that company. 
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So bidding them good-bye he turned to the school with renewed 
energy to make the most and the best of it. 

His Scotch blood told. We all knew he was in Fisk University for 
a high purpose. He could not see why anyone in the institution should 
| not have the same high motives. He taught the Greek and the French. 

For eleven years he was leader of the Mozart Society. Indeed, it was 

by him that that society was organized. He understood and appre- 

ciated classical music. To music of the highest kind his soul responded. 

«| - While the singers were holding large audiences with ‘‘Steal Away,’’ 

| “Swing Low,’’ and their other beautiful songs, he was drilling those 

at home to sing, from their very souls, ‘“‘Rock of Ages Cleft for Me,”’ 

*‘Awake My Soul,” “‘Prayer is the Soul’s Sincere Desire,’’ and many 
others. Very often he would have the “Jubilee songs’’ sung. 

He was a cultured gentleman, most affable in all his ways, and had 
that influence over people which led them to be like him. So it was 
that he interested his “‘family’’, as he called the boarding department, 
in what he was interested in. How well will those who were there 
remember that sometimes while they were finishing their breakfasts 
he would read clippings from papers about the singers, saying that if 
they could eat and listen at the same time, he would read some inter- 
esting items he had received. | 

A special service was held at the Wednesday morning chapel exer- 
cises of each week in behalf of the success of the Jubilee Singers; pray- 
ers were offered for them and extracts of letters from the singers were 
read. He believed that the success of the Jubilee campaign depended 
more upon the divine guidance and blessing than any other influence. 

He was in charge of the University in its hours of peril, and with 
the help of God he kept it “‘from sinking down.’’ He taught the stu- 
dents to trust in God’s promises, goodness and mercy. Many of his 
days were full of clouds, but the brightness came afterward. Many 
students, who were helped by him, saw him ripen into a good old age 
and pass away while still working for them. His death occurred in 
1900 after thirty years of service in the University. We know full well 
that he was received into glory. 
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LETTER FROM AN ADVANCE AGENT 


NEw YORK, Oct. 13, 1911. 
Pror. H. H. WRIGHT, 
Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

In response to your 
favor of the ninth, I may 
say: Yes, I did have 
to do with the pioneer 
movement of the original 
Jubilee Singers for more 
than two years abroad. 
I blazed the trail in Hol- 
land, which was the first 
experiment of singing in 
a non-English-speaking 
country. It was a most 
interesting movement in 
its pioneer work. 

I went over and 
blazed the trail and the 
singers threw up the 
highway. Professor Van 
7 Oosterzee’s son was my 
CHARLES J. RYDER, D. D. interpreter, guide and 
companion. I went way 
up to the north of Hol- 
land in Zwoll. They 
had never seen a colored person there before. The old cathedrals of 
Holland were opened for these services of song and had never been 
opened before for anything but distinctively religious church service. 
This campaign in Holland was really the most picturesque and 
interesting of any of the fields that were penetrated by the singers in 
their journey. While there I had the Jubilee Song Book translated 
into Dutch, for which Mr. Van Oosterzee was largely responsible. The 
Queen entertained the singers at the Castle in the Wood and the 
King entertained them at the Hague. It was a remarkable experience 
and most unique. 

Dr. Pike blazed the trail in England. President Cravath was with 
me during the latter part of my management and was most co-oper- 
ative and cordial, as you know. 


SECRETARY AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Yours cordially, 
(Signed ) C. J. RYDER, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE JUBILEE SONGS TODAY; THEIR COLLECTION 
AND RENDITION 


PROFESSOR J. W. WORK, 
1607 HARDING STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING forty 
years have elapsed since the 
Negro Folk Music. was first 
given to the world by the orig- 
inal Fisk Jubilee Singers, and 
notwithstanding the first burst 
of consuming enthusiasm with 
which it was received hes 
about all passed away, still 
there is today a more serious 
interest taken in it than eve. 
before. 

In the early days it wes 
looked upon as a curiosity in 
the world of song—beautiful, 
entertaining but transient, for 
the world never considered it | 
more than a commodity, | 
through which one or two 

| 


Negro schools maintained 
themselves; it was fully ex- . 
pected that when these sco) Oe——_——— 

drew in their companies of sing- | JOHN WESLEY WORK 

ers, this music would die. It 

is probable that it owes its life and much of its currency to Hampton 
Institute, which has been very consistent in collecting and singing it. 

Now, at Fisk, Hampton, Tuskegee and Calhoun earnest and serious 
efforts are being put forth in collecting, singing, studying and devel- 
oping it. This work on the part of the centers of learning insures a 
permanency which this music most certainly deserves. | 

As a result of the efforts of these institutions there are now known 
to be something over 500 of these songs, the most beautiful of which 
are known to the most of us, while others are current only in certain 
localities. 

Doubtless the same methods are used in all the schools engaged in 
collecting this music. At certain seasons a teacher or student will 
make excursions into the districts where ‘“‘big meetings,’’ ‘“‘camp meet- 
ings’ or revivals are being held, prepared to hear and reduce to writing 
the songs he is almost sure to hear. At these special occasions there 
is a perfect carnival of ‘‘Folk Music,’’ for people come from far dis- 
tant and separated places, bringing different songs, new songs and 
varied interpretations of the same songs. Ofttimes there is a real 
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musical contest, which is certain to bring forth a large number of songs. 
These songs, however, lose much of their character when taken out of 
their settings. Certain intonations and a certain inexplicable some- 
thing imparted by those in whose hearts they were born can never be 
reproduced otherwise or represented by musical notation. Another 
method employed is to find out some expert in the knowledge and art 
of this music, and tactfully request him to sing the songs to be copied. 
There is in every locality of this kind one person, or perhaps two, from 
whom many of these melodies may be obtained. Success in this method 
is a variable quantity, for sometimes just as soon as it is learned that 
some teacher or student is present for the purpose of learning these 
‘ songs, the memory of the singer goes wrong or leaves him, his voice is 
all out of fix, or his lungs or other departments of the interior are out 
of gear, his jaws refuse to work and his tongue cleaves to the roof of 
his mouth. Yes, this, or even worse than this, is often the case. Under 
these circumstances it takes all the tact available to get one single 
note, and most often there is absolute failure here. Sometimes, after 
the first shock has subsided and there has faded the first blush brought 
on by the request for a song, the singer will make copious excuses, 
close his eyes and begin, and very likely the visitor will get a sufficiency 
far in advance of the singer. Sometimes the eyes are not closed, but 
are viewing the visitor askance, in an effort to detect any indication 
of insincerity. Another person when asked to sing will ‘‘sail right in’’ 
and give you what you want. 

These trips on the hunt for songs are always extremely interesting, 
and often open up a new world to us. Such rare truths are learned; 
such uplifting knowledge gained. Such beautiful voices, such touch- 
ing sympathies, such noble hearts, such simple and childlike faith, 
such expressive and attractive features are met with, that the visitor 
is convinced that the Creator has made a fair and just distribution 
of his blessings. 

Another method is to canvass among the students. Asa rule there 
is always a considerable number of students who come from the 
localities where this music is current, and who are almost always glad 
to make any possible contribution in this matter. 

The formation of clubs for the study of this music is a most 
effective method for collecting and preserving it. It both interests 
and instructs, and is the one place where reproduction is truest to 
Nature; for with such singers as are naturally selected for these clubs, 
it is possible to make them see and understand the minutest point 
which makes for perfection in rendition. 

Forty years have naturally made some changes in the renditions 
of certain songs, not so marked, however, as is sometimes supposed. 
These changes have come about in different ways. The idea, which is 
now quite regnant in singing these songs, that of using close chords, 
was first brought forward by some boys in Livingstone Hall, who were 
whiling away the time between supper and study hour one spring even- 
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ing. They were members of no organization whatever, but had good 
voices. The song they liked and were singing was ‘‘Golden Slippers,’’ 
and they were great in making ‘‘snakes,”’ their word for close chords, 
which were so successfully accomplished and which sounded so rare 
and acceptable, that the idea was adopted at once by the musical organ- 
izations at Fisk and has now become a fixed part of the rendition of 
the folk music. 

In addition to this, there has been a studied endeavor at develop- 
ment which has produced some new harmonies and arrangements much 
preferable to the old ones. In truth, the general adaptability of this 
music to a high degree of development is its hope of gaining artistic 
recognition. Such men as Dvorak, Krehbiel and Coleridge-Taylor 
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have the correct idea in regard to the Negro Folk Song. It can and 
deserves to be put into a finished form, and, in fact, it lends itself ad- 
mirably to such a purpose, and those who would keep it as it was first 
reduced to writing, in their mistaken zeal would doom it to stagna- 
tion and to the contempt of highly musical people. 

Where we find these songs there is no harmony, nothing but melody 
and words. The harmony is a matter of individual taste. That is 
why there is a difference in rendition. 

Undoubtedly the best results in singing, in point of nuance, are ob- 
tained in musical organization; but for striking down deep into the 
soul and stimulating every lofty emotion, for arousing men’s hearts 
to action, the singing of these songs by a large congregation is as in- 
describable as melodious thunder or as the rushings of many waters. 
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JUBILEE SONGS AT CHAPEL EXERCISES 
H. H. WRIGHT, FISK UNIVERSITY 

TWENTY-NINE years ago I first attended Chapel at Fisk University. 
There were on the platform President Cravath, Professor Spence, Dean 
of the Faculty, Professor Bennett, College Pastor, Professor Morgan, 
Miss Matson and about eight others. 

The four college classes numbered by the catalog thirty-three, of 
whom not a member of the Sophomore class was present. 

Professor Spence led the singing of the hymn. President Cravath 
led the responsive Bible reading, and offered a prayer full of large 
thoughts of the goodness and greatness of God. 

Professor Spence led the school in a Jubilee song. 

The service, though simple, was full of devotion and gave us all a 
solemn pause at the beginning of the day. This service with very little 
variation as to program has continued to the present. In the main the 
service is like that of hundreds of other schools over the land, but 
for some reason it is different. This is the universal testimony of the 
thousands of visitors who at various times have been present. The 
difference consists in the addition to the usual hymn, Scripture read- 
ing and prayer, of the Jubilee song. 

To Professor Spence is due the credit of introducing the Jubilee 
song into our chapel service. It may be news to the younger genera- 
tion to know that Professor Spence had difficulties in carrying through 
to success his suggestion that the school should sing Jubilee songs as a 
part of the daily chapel worship. I refer to the fact that in those days 
there was a strong sentiment among the colored people to get as far 
away as possible from all those customs which reminded them of sla- 
very. There was a belief on the part of many that there could not 
possibly be anything good connected with or brought over from the 
former condition of servitude. It was their desire to stop singing their 
religious songs, so many of which reminded them forcibly of their physi- 
cal distresses and expressed their helplessness except as the Lord him- 
self might reach down and bring to them freedom from bondage. 
They would sing only ‘“‘white’’ songs. 

They could not well know that for ages sin itself was a figure of 
bondage and that their mournful cries for future freedom or joyful 
songs for freedom obtained were expressions which sinners the world 
over without regard to race could adopt as their own in their seeking 
for spiritual relief from their bondage to Satan. These longings to 
have nothing whatever to do with customs or songs which reminded 
them of their bondage were very naturally brought into the school by 
the young people, and Professor Spence and others, who felt and saw 
the value of these unique and quaint songs, were often obliged to argue 
with and sometimes scold and drive, or perhaps plead with the young 
people before the singing would be such as he thought it ought to be. 

Years of persistent education of this sort with an ever-changing 
body of students resulted finally in such a change of sentiment regard- 
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ing the Jubilee songs, that of late there is every reason to believe the 
students and the colored people generally take a good degree of pride 
in them. 

But there is a difference in the singing of Jubilee songs. We have 
been told over and over again by people who judge impartially that 
nowhere else than at Fisk can such exquisite rendering of these songs 
be heard. At times the religious emotions are greatly stirred by the 
delicacy and perfect finish of the rendition. The appeal to a higher 
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life resulting from the words and music and method of rendering is so 
direct and spontaneous as to be the theme of hundreds who have at- 
tended our chapel services. 

One element of this refined rendering consists in our having among 
the students for many years those who have taken voice culture les- 
sons; whose public rendition in good style and with trained voices of 
the great standard solos from the oratorios and other masterpieces has 
set a standard which the other students unconsciously follow. The 
possessor of the loud strident voice, the raw material as it were, 
which comes to us every new school year, very soon discovers a differ- 
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ence, and not wishing to be overly conspicuous begins to imitate the 
rendering of those who have been individually trained. In the course 
of a few weeks each Fall term there results a blending of our three hun- 
dred and fifty voices into a harmonious chorus scarcely to be found 
elsewhere. 
- We have found leaders at chapel of Jubilee songs rather rare. Pro- 
fessor Spence is the only white man who, in my judgment, ever made a 
success of it. He was a Scotchman, and it is said there is a close kin- 
ship between the native Scotch airs and the Jubilee songs. 

Professor Work, as a student, a member of a traveling company and 
as a teacher among us, has grown into a conspicuously successful leader 
of our chapel Jubilee songs. Professor Talley has followed essentially 


the same lines of training and has alternated with Professor Work. 


There have been student leaders who have temporarily assumed 
leadership at chapel. Frederick J. Work while a student led this part 
of our morning worship for over two years. His aptness in occasion- 
ally introducing a new song led to his employment by the University 
during two summer vacations to go to camp meetings and other relig- 
ious gatherings for the purpose of setting out in musical notation the 
new or unfamiliar spirituelles as sung by the common people and so 
secure them for publication and permanency. 

In a similar manner for the past two years James Clarence Olden, 
as a student, has led the Jubilee song at chapel when Professor Work 
or Professor Talley was not available. 

There have always been students among us who, sitting in their 
usual seats among the students under the direction of the leader, or 
as an occasional leader themselves, have taken the leading or solo part. 
Visitors always express especial interest in such students, for they (the 
visitors) gather the impression, which is more or less true, that there 
is an abundance of musical ability and even leadership among us. 
Calling from memory a few of these student leaders (there are many 
others) I mention the names of John W. Holloway, Charles Snyder, 
John Marquess, David Barnett, Alonzo Thayer, Leon P. O’Hara, Max 
Martin, Benjamin F. Cox, Lula Williams, and by way of special men- 
tion James A. Myers, N. W. Ryder, and Alfred G. King, who with Pro- 
fessor Work, have been for years a quartet of such fine quality as to 
gain the highest praise from the most exacting music critics of the 
country.* . 


*Renditions by this quartet of several Jubilee songs have been taken for Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Records. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JUBILEE SINGERS 
GEORGIA GORDON TAYLOR, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, October 5, 19i1. 


I ENTERED Fisk School in 
1868. My first recollection of 
Fisk} begins at this time. I 
was in the Literary Depart- 
ment when Mr. George L. 
White, then an official in the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, com- 
menced to give one-half hour 
a day to the teaching of vocal 
music. The first singing class 
was organized in this way. 
He used his lunch hour, with- 
out compensation, and also 
taught penmanship. 

In 1870 Prof. John Ogden 
gave up his position at the 
head of the school. Prof. A. 
K. Spence took charge of the 
institution, and under his su- 
pervision it became a Univer- 


White as Treasurer and Busi- 
ness Manager. 

In this responsible position Mr. White found out the pressing needs 
of the school. The best voices of the music classes were selected, and 
a band of singers organized to study the slave songs which were heard, 
at that time, in all of the religious meetings of Negroes. He had no 
intention at first of using these songs in public. On public occasions 
we used only the songs which are usually sung in schools and churches. 
Much progress was made by this music class, who gladly gave up their 
recreation times to study music, and ere long they were able to render 
a drama arranged by Mr. White called ‘‘Nicodemus the Slave,’’ and 
in 1870 or 1871 the cantata ‘‘Queen Esther.’’ The wonderful success 
of these productions opened Mr. White’s eyes to the larger possibili- 
ties and led to his insisting upon our practicing the slave songs, and 
later led to his conception of organizing a company to travel for the 
benefit of the school. 

I was one of the original singers, but through a misunderstanding 
I did not travel with the company the first nine months. At the urgent 
request of Rev. G. D. Pike and Mr. George L. White, I went with the 
singers on their second tour. We went through the great Northwest, 
were in Chicago soon after the great fire, and visited most of the im- 
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sity, with Mr. George L. 
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portant cities in that region. Then we went to Boston, took our 
summer vacation at Acton, Massachusetts, and got ourselves in readi- 
ness for singing at the great Peace Jubilee. At this great event a choir 
of twenty thousand voices sang. Two young colored girls not mem- 
bers of our company were considered a greater drawing card than we. 
They were to sing the first two verses of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’’ and we to render the last verse, which begins with ‘‘He has 
sounded forth the trumpet.’’ The auditorium was large and the girls 
could not be heard; but when our turn came, with voices that rang 
clear, reaching the utmost part of the vast building, we took the aud- 
ience by storm. Strauss, the German composer of waltz music, was 
present and threw up his hat during the burst of applause which fol- 
lowed. 

I owe it to the memory of Mr. White to say that during these months 
of travel and practice, he on all occasions was the true and tried friend 
of the singers, and a staunch friend of the Negrorace. His care of the 
singers was fatherly. There was never a time when he failed to try to 
impress upon us the importance of being Christian men and women. 
Such training he considered indispensable. Whenever any kind of 
celebration is planned pertaining to Jubilee Singers, Jubilee Music 
and Fisk University, George L. White should stand first. 

In the spring of 1873 we went to England. Through the powerful 
influence of the American Missionary Association and of important’ 
public men, the singers were introduced to Lord Shaftsbury and re- 
ceived his patronage. The May meetings were in session, and, through 
the influence of Lord Shaftsbury, the singers were introduced to the 
English public. These May meetings were held by ministers repre- 
senting every town and hamlet of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain, and through this medium we expected to be introduced and adver- 
tised. The Earl of Shaftsbury presided. We captured the hearts of 
the Englishmen; we sang ourselves into their very souls. We could 
hear ‘“‘Bravo!’’ ‘‘Hear!’’ ‘‘Hear!’’ their way of expressing approval. 

The next morning the papers were full of praise of these dusky 
singers of slave parentage from America. A description of us was 
given. It said Mabel Lewis and Georgia Gordon could pass as fair 
English belles in any drawing room, and Minnie Tate as coming from 
the south of France. Jennie Jackson was a curiosity. They never 
saw any one so black and she was looked upon as something extraordi- 
nary. As for the music, they had never heard anything like the plain- 
tive melodies and grotesque words, such as: ‘‘Didn’t My Lord Deliver 
Daniel,’’ ‘“The Gospel Train,’ ‘‘I’m a rolling.’’ 

Let me say here (casting no reflection upon any of the troupes that 
have gone out since), that probably no band of singers ever captivated 
the hearts of the people as did this little band of ex-slaves, just emerged 
from the hands of their bondsmen. Every night some of them would 
tell the story of having mother sold away and then sing, ““‘No More 
Auction Block for Me.’’ ‘‘Nobody knows the Trouble I See,’’ “Steal 
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Away to Jesus.’’ Does one wonder that ti*: tears rolled down the 
cheeks of those who listened? What comes from the heart reaches the 
heart. 

Surely we did sing, and we were in earnest. Thanks be to the mem- 
ory of George L. White. He was wonderful in the interpretation of 
those old Negro melodies. He would keep us singing them all day until 
he was satisfied that we had every soft or loud passage to suit his fas- 
tidious taste. We sometimes thought him too exacting, but we who 
are left know too well that our success was through the rigid training 
received at his hand. 

We stayed-in Europe one year on our first visit. We were com- 
manded to sing before Queen Victoria at the Duke of Argyle’s Lodge. 
We sang at the home of Honorable William E. Gladstone, Prime Min- 
ister of England, where we met the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
later became King Edward VII and Queen Alexandria of England. 
and the great Swedish singer Jenny Lind, at that time Madam Gold- 
smith. Of course they were quite different from the Queen. They 
chatted pleasantly with us, while Queen Victoria could be spoken to 
only through a royal person. 

At one of our concerts an artist by the name of George Haverhill 
became so interested in us that he offered his services, free of charge, 
to paint our portraits. This oil painting now hangs in the Carnegie 
Library at Fisk University. I was the first singer to go to London, 
with Miss Susan Gilbert, our preceptress, to sit for my portrait. The 
first evening we were there Mr. Haverhill, with Miss White and a rich 
Jew named Bensusan, took us for a drive through Hyde Park and 
Rotten Row. 

That day we visited the Albert Memorial (a monument to the Prince 
Consort of Queen Victoria). This was the most beautiful and exquisite 
piece of statuary I had ever seen; life size figures in pure marble; 
every nationality of the world was represented on the four corners. 
Mr. Bensusan told us that he had posed as a representative of his people. 

As my mind goes back, it seems but yesterday when we were intro- 
duced to the wonderful sights of the Old World. I could go on writing 
of the beautiful things we saw, of the gracious and kindly words spoken 
to us, of the welcoming into the homes of the best people of England. 

I wish to leave with those who read this that the Christian training 
which we received from Prof. John Ogden, George L. White, A. K. 
Spence, E. M. Cravath, and others has been uppermost in our hearts. 
We have never grown haughty. We are still the simple, unassuming 
children grown to matured women. We still cling to our childhood 
faith, trusting God, standing up for all that is good and pure, and 
maintaining the Christian spirit which from the beginning has per- 
vaded Fisk University. 
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SOME HOTEL EXPERIENCES 


Mrs. MABEL LEwIs IMEs, 
2355 E. 31st STREET., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


I became a singer in the 
fall of 1872. I first met the 
singers at Acton, Mass., a few 
miles from my home, Wor- 
cester, Mass. It seemed to me 
strange to be with my people. 
All my early life I had lived 
among white people and was 
punished if I were seen talking 
with colored people. I learned 
in later years the reason why I 
was kept away. A French fam- 
ily who had always taken a 
deep interest in me and pro- 
vided for all my wants was 
afraid that I might meet with 
some colored person who would 
inform me that I was related 
to such person’s family. 

Shall I tell you about the 
different times when we were 
turned out of hotels because 
God took more pains with the MRS. MABEL LEWIS IMES 
making of our people than of 
others? Is it because He stopped to paint us and curl our hair that 
we have to suffer for these extra attentions that have been bestowed 
upon us? 

How many times we were refused accommodations in hotels, I 
cannot remember. Once, in Washington, D. C., we had gotten our- 
selves, as we supposed, settled in the hotel and had gone to our rooms 
to rest and prepare ourselves for our evening’s work, when lo and be- 
hold! Mr. White was told that they could not accommodate us under 
any circumstances, otherwise they would lose their boarders. So Mr. 
White went to each of the singer’s rooms, saying, ‘‘Children, get up 
and get out of here.’’ We packed our belongings and out we went. 

It was late in the afternoon. We went straight to the railway sta- 
tion and remained there while Mr. White and the young men of the 
company went to look for a boarding place for us poor sinners. All 
the hotels were ‘‘full.’” We remained in the station until twelve o’clock 
at night. When the town clock struck twelve it was the custom for 
the station to be closed, so we remained in the street until Mr. White 
came. He had found us quarters in a colored boarding house. The 
next morning we had our breakfast at a restaurant. 
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President Arthur, hearing how we had been treated, sent for us. 
The news of it spread through the city, after which all the hotels 
opened their doors to us and that night what a reception we had! 

Then there is another incident I remember, and that was in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. This took place in a private boarding house. When the 
help learned of our coming they left, so there was only the proprietor, 
his wife and sister to do the work. Mr. Proprietor told us the circum- 
stances and said to us that if we would take care of our rooms he would 
do the waiting and serving at meals, his sister would do the cooking 
and his wife would do nothing. She did not want us there. 

We arrived there Saturday morning and were to give a concert 
Monday night. When we had nothing to do Sunday evenings we 
usually felt lonely or homesick, so we asked the privilege of going into 
the parlor and using the piano and singing. The proprietor was per- 
fectly willing. While we were singing we heard a great scuffling over 
our heads. I was frightened and looked out, and there at the head 
of the stairs was Mr. Proprietor tying Mrs. Proprietor with a clothes 
line to keep her upstairs, because she said, “‘I’m going to turn those 
niggers out of my house. I’m not going to have them pawing on my 
piano.’’” The next morning he seemed to feel ashamed about what 
had happened the night before and tried to fix it up in some way. As 
we were about to leave he made the expression that he was very sorry 
for what had happened during our stay there, and whenever we came 
that way again we were welcome to stop at his house. 

“Sometimes we were up and sometimes down, and sometimes flat 
‘upon the ground.’’ But with faith and prayer the work was made a 
success. 

Mr. White has gone home to his rest and it may be he has started 
another Jubilee Company in the better world with those who have 
gone before. Perhaps he is waiting for us few who are left to complete 
the company. 
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THE JUBILEE SINGERS ON THE OCEAN AND IN 
EUROPE 


MAGGIE PORTER COLE. 
72 MELBOURNE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


September 20, 1911. 


AT first thought, it does not 
seem half so long ago as forty 
years. I live daily in the 
sweet memories of those days. 
I often feel my heart quicken 
when I recall myself for the 
first time standing before the 
vast audience in Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, and 
again hear my voice tremble 
as I attempted to lead ‘Steal 
Away to Jesus.’’ 

Nor can I forget my first 
ocean voyage. That great 
floating house, our home for 
eleven long days, stands out 
alone in my first impressions 
of Ocean Steamer and OCEAN. 
We had been read to and in- 
structed regarding shipboard 
life; how to dress, and how not 
to over-eat. 

I can see the young girls of 
the company now as they must 
have looked toour fellow- 
passengers, each one wearing a calico wrapper with head bound up in 
long woolen scarfs, creeping cautiously to her deck chair, prepared to 
be sick. Of course we were sick! I confess right here, too, that I 
have never seen another such picture, not even in the steerage. 

Five long days I was ill. O, so ill! But at last I got my sea legs, 
and with it a sea appetite, to which I did justice five times a day. 
When I look back and recall how soundly I slept after eating a ‘‘welsh 
rarebit,’’ a little cold chicken and a bit of cold ham, topped off with 
a hot lemonade (this was my regular bill of fare, taken in bed, when 
I had only to close my eyes and go to sleep; I did not dream of sea 
dragons either), I wonder that I am alive to write these lines. 

Neither the vastness nor the grandeur of the great Atlantic, I am 
sure, was fully appreciated during the first voyage; yet I recall that 
again and again I would ask myself if it could be true that I was really 
away out in that world of water, away from home and mother, bound 
for England, and with the hope of seeing Queen Victoria. 
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I have never forgotten our first train ride in the funny little com- 
partment cars from Liverpool ‘“‘up to London.’’ It seemed that we 
were riding through one vast park the entire way, the grass of which 
had been brushed and varnished, it was so green and bright. 

We saw the wonderful Crystal Palace. Located in a house all our 
own at Upper Norwood, we were hard at work smoothing over the rough 
places in our program (for Mr. White believed if the machinery of 
throat and voice was to run well it must be daily overhauled and oiled.) 

Friends had told us ‘‘children’’ of many things we should see: great 
palaces, cathedrals, the House of Parliament, Westminster, and 
wonderful collections of paintings and statuary. We were told that 
from the streets of London one often caught the sound of the words, 
“O, Judy, Judy, don’t strike the baby!’’ One morning we were in 
the midst of our work when we heard the magic words. Like a flash 
every one of us was in the window and soon screaming with laughter: 
It was our first view of ‘‘Punch and Judy,”’ a street show, which till 
this day is popular with the children of England. 

I recall our first visit to the Tabernacle to hear that wonderful 
speaker, though as simple as a child in his language, Charles H. Spur- 
geon. I recall how popular the Jubilee Singers were with all Amer- 
icans, and how the singers when they got into restricted places did 
not hesitate to say, ““‘We are with the Jubilees.’’ For many doors 
that money could not open were thrown open to us by reason of our 
singing. 

Yes, and I think now I recall the day of all days, the day we appeared 
before Queen Victoria, at Argyle Lodge, when we first saw the grand- 
est and noblest queen of them all, under whose flag we knew thousands 
of our race had sought and found liberty in the dark days of bondage. 
And we felt, too, that we were having our first taste of real freedom, 
where a man was ‘‘a man for a’ that and a’ that.”’ 

Poor, ignorant me! I received the greatest disappointment of my 
life. The Queen wore no crown, no robes of state. She was like many 
English ladies I had seen in her widow’s cap and weeds. But it was 
the Queen in flesh and blood. ‘I saw her; I heard her deep, low voice 
saying, ‘“Tell them we are delighted with their songs, and that we wish 
them to sing ‘John Brown.’’’ I wondered why the Queen did not 
speak these words to us. We were within hearing and heard her 
words of commendation and her ‘‘command.’’ But what could I 
know of English Court etiquette? 

The next time I appeared before royalty with the singers it was in 
the beautiful Potsdam Palace, when we were before Emperor William, 
Prince Frederick (later Emperor of Germany), the Iron Chancellor, 
Bismark, General Von Moltke, and others. This wasa great day. It 
was something of the splendor I was hungry for, yet we were cordially 
treated, spoken to, and lunched when we had sung. We were returned 
to the railway station in the same carriages from the Royal Stables 
that had been sent to fetch us to the Palace upon our arrival from Berlin. 
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Later, I am sure Mrs. Ella Sheppard Moore will recall my repeated 
efforts to get beyond the opening strains of ‘“The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’’ at a concert in the Royal Dome in Berlin which the Empress 
of Germany was attending. 

Not all of my remembrances are of when I captured thousands with 
the successful singing of ‘“The Last Rose of Summer,’’ Mulder’s “‘Stac- 
cato Polka,’’ ‘‘We Part Not Yet,’’ nor Handel’s ‘‘He Shall Feed His 
Flock.’’ For there were two or three times when my memory played 
me false and I stood before audiences dumb—with stage fright, I sup- 
pose; anyway Thomas Rutling had to take hold of me and restrain 
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me to keep me from retreating before an audience that packed Tre- 
mont Temple to the doors. The number was a trio to be sung by 
Mr. F. J. Loudon, Thomas Rutling and myself. We sang it; because 
Rutling made me stand until I could recall my lines. 

I could write, it seems to me, forever on the past as I lived with 
the Jubilee Singers. You would have to go with me to Switzerland, 
Sweden and Denmark; to Finland, Russia, and to Lapland, at the lat- 
ter place to stand with me and see the midnight sun creeping up in 
all his glory. You would have to go with me to the hospitals, to the 
bedside of the bed-ridden and the dying. Upon this journey, so filled 
with wonder and interest, we must desist from starting. 

God bless Fisk, through which I have had so many wonderful ex- 
periences. 
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MY LIFE SINCE LEAVING THE JUBILEE SINGERS 
THOMAS RUTLING, 
HARROGATE, (YORKS) ENGLAND, SEPTEMBER 22, 1911. 


WHEN President Cravath 
disbanded the Jubilee Singers 
Choir at Hamburg, June, 1878, 
I was in poor health and went 
to Switzerland. On arriving 
at Geneva I put myself under 
the care of an English doctor, 
| who, after attending me for a 
few weeks, ordered me to spend 
twelve (not consecutive) hours 
in bed and twelve hours out- 
doors. This order caused me 
to go on a walking tour in the 
Jura Mountains. My knowl- 
edge of French being very lim- 
ited, I took with me a French 
grammar and dictionary. 

When I had been in the 
mountains about three weeks, 
a minister in a village in the 
Canton de Vaux asked me to 
give a song and story recital in 
hischurch. The songs were all 
Negro melodies, and the talk was about the Jubilee Singers, Fisk Uni- 
versity, and the ex-slave in the United States of America. (All my 
public engagements have been characterized by these). No one was 
more surprised than myself to see that the people understood my bad 
French. After spending six weeks amongst some of the best Christain 
people (Les Vaudois et les Neuchatellois) I ever met, I returned to 
Geneva so much improved in health that my doctor scarcely knew me. 

Before joining the Jubilee Singers in 1871, I had had only three (not 
consecutive) years’ schooling; so, believing myself in 1878 to be too 
old to do the hard study necessary to get a B. A. at Fisk University, 
I decided to learn as many of the European languages as possible and 
remain in Europe. My sojourn in Switzerland, where I learned French, 
was the happiest of my life; Germany was polite, and Italy was charm- 
ing. 

But none of these countries seemed to be the right place for me to 
dwell in, so I decided to go to England. Mistake? Having studied 
singing under the best masters in all the countries where I had lived 
on the Continent, I came to England as a qualified tenor vocalist. 
The late Sir Augustus Manns gave me, at the Crystal Palace, my first 
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public engagement, and a splendid testimonial. Herr Manns, being 
a well known musical director, I imagined myself singing at Grand 
concerts, getting grand pay, and sending donations to Fisk University. 

The winter of 1890-91 having passed without bringing any pecuniary 
benefits, I decided to become a teacher of singing, and, having shaken 
the influenza off my chest, I began that art at Harrogate (Yorks), in 
November, 1891. Here headmasters of Boys’ Schools learned that I 
had a knowledge of some European languages, and positions were 
offered me as visiting master. But the Britons have not been used to 
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being taught by black men, and after working during fifteen years 
with the determination of a man trying to make the dominant race 
truly believe that God is the Father of;all races of men, in 1907 I took 
to the ‘“‘boards’’ again. 

My engagements have been solely with Nonconformist churches, 
which are usually poor. I have sung and spoken in a good number of 
these, and have often been rejoiced to find that some of the older mem- 
bers are still very much interested in Fisk University. 

Great Britain has changed in many ways since 1873. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JUBILEE SINGERS 
HINTON D. ALEXANDER, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


IT is said by one writer that 
the story of the Jubilee Singers 
seems almost as little like a 
chapter from real life as the 
legend of the daring Argonauts 
who sailed with Jason on that 
famous voyage after the Gold- 
en Fleece. It is the story of a 
little band of emancipated 
slaves who set out to secure 
$20,000 for the impoverished 
and almost unknown school in 
which they were students. 
Twenty-four persons belonged 
to the company at different 
times in its career. Of these, 
twenty had been slaves and 
three of the other four were of 
slave parentage. 

It is needless for me to at- 
tempt to describe the hatred 
and prejudice which confronted 
us. It was something terrible. 

H. D. ALEXANDER These experiences certainly 

tested our faith and courage. 

Many times we did not have money to buy needed clothing, yet in 

little more than five years we returned, bringing with us $150,000, and 
each singer. had a good bank account. 

We were turned away from hotels, and waiting rooms at the railway 
stations were denied us; yet we were received with honor by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and sang our slave songs before the Queen 
of England and the royal family at the home of the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyle, and gathered as invited guests about the breakfast table of 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. But with all the unpleasant experiences con- 
nected with our tours through the States, there were many things 
which made the tours pleasant to remember. We were received and 
entertained by families of the highest social position. 

As I have said, we sang before her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of 
England, at the home of the Duke of Argyle. Some of the royal family 
were present at many of our later concerts. Probably no private party 
of Americans was ever before treated with such distinguished attention 
as was this company of Jubilee Singers. While we were at Argyle 
Lodge, Dean Stanley invited the singers to visit the Deanery at West- 
minster Abbey. A few days later they were invited to Carlton House 
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Terrace, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who were giving a lunch- 
eon in honor of the Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of 
the royal family. We were to chant the Lord’s prayer as grace before 
lunch. We sang not only the Lord’s prayer, but many other selections. 
The Prince of Wales looked at our song book and asked us to sing ‘‘No 
More Auction Block for Me.’’ We sang “John Brown,’’ which Mrs, 
Gladstone asked us to repeat, as a special favor to the Grand Duchess 
Czarina, whose imperial father-in-law had emancipated the serfs in 
Russia. Among those present beside the royal family were the Duke 
of Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, Carl Granville and 
other members of the nobility, Count Munster, Mr. Motley, the Hon. 
John Bright, the Bishop of Winchester, Mrs. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, 
and others. 

A few days later a note was received in which Mr. Gladstone said: 
“I beg you to accept the assurance of the great pleasure which the 
Jubilee Singers gave on Monday to our illustrious guests and to all 
who heard them. I wish to offer a little present in books in acknowl- 
edgement of their kindness. It has occurred to me that perhaps they 
might like to breakfast with us, my family and a very few friends, but 
I would not ask this unless it is thoroughly agreeable to them.”’ In 
closing the note suggested a day on which he would be pleased to en- 
tertain the party. The invitation was, of course, accepted. 

Writing an account of the occasion for the New York Independent, 
the Rev. Mr. Newman Hall, alluding to the color prejudices of so many 
Americans, said: “‘I wish they had been present yesterday to see Mrs. 
Gladstone and her daughter and the noble Lords and ladies present 
taking their Negro friends by the hand, placing their chairs, sitting at 
their sides pouring tea, and conversing with them in a manner utterly 
free from any approach either to pride or condescension, but exactly 
as if they had been white people in their own rank in life.’’ A few 
years later we were again entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone at their country home, many friends of note being present. Mr. 
Gladstone’s carriage met us at the station. 

This recognition and the assistance of many friends, such as Lord 
Shaftsbury, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Motley, Dean Stanley, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson and others, went far toward making the tour of the Singers in 
Great Britain a great success. We sang in all the large cities of En- 
gland, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. We spent some time singing in 
the Moody and Sankey meetingsin London. At the close of these meet- 
ings Mr. Moody presented each singer with a beautiful Bible, in memory 
of the meetings, and the committee in charge of the meetings presented 
Fisk University with something over five hundred pounds. 

Jubilee Hall had been occupied but a short time when the need of 
another building at Fisk University became apparent. The ordinary 
earnings of the singers were all needed in meeting the other pressing 
needs of the school. Finally it was decided to try to raise ten thousand 
pounds by subscription, the money to be used in building Livingstone 
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Missionary Hall. Fifteen thousand dollars of this amount was raised 
the first year, Baroness Burdett-Coutts giving the first two hundred 
pounds. 

‘*Will concerts on the Continent pay? Will the slave songs hold their 
power?” This was the question that confronted us. 

One summer we went to Geneva, Switzerland, to spend our two 
months’ vacation. Before leaving there we gave an experimental 
concert, which was a grand success in every way, being presided over 
by Pere Hyacinthe. 

We were invited to Holland, and accepted the invitation with the 
same fear which we felt when going to Switzerland. In Holland we 
received the most distinguished attention. At the Hague and in the 
palatial mansion of the Baron and Baroness Van Wassenaer de Catwick 
we met the Queen of the Netherlands and other members of the royal 
family, and a hundred or more of the nobility of the Dutch Capital. 
The Queen gave us pleasant individual greetings, asking each of us a 
separate question and telling us how much she enjoyed our singing. 
Later she attended our concerts. The King also received us at his 
royal palace, the Loo, and added a subscription to the fund of Living- 
stone Hall. After two months spent with our Dutch friends we re- 
turned to our work in England, having enriched our treasury by ten 
thousand dollars. 

Crowned heads could not have been treated with more distinction 
than was shown us in Germany, at the hotels or wherever we went as 
guests. The most memorable occasion in Berlin was the reception 
given us by the Crown Prince Frederick and Crown Princess at their 
palace in Potsdam. We were invited there at four o’clock one Sunday 
afternoon. When we arrived at Potsdam the imperial carriages, under 
charge of an officer of the household, met us at the station. When we 
arrived at the palace we saw no one except the troopers who stood on 
guard at the doors and corridors. After our wraps had been laid aside 
we were ushered into an elegant salon selected for this occasion. The 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess were the first to come in and greet 
us, and were followed by their children and other members of the royal 
family. We were very much surprised and gratified to find that Em- 
peror William himself, who had come out from Berlin to dine at the 
new palace, would be present. As the erect old soldier entered the 
door he bowed pleasantly to us and, taking his place near President 
E. M. Cravath, asked many questions about the freed people and their 
mission. The royal family chatted socially with us. The Crown 
Princess told us that she had for a long time been anxious to hear us 
sing, as her mother, Queen Victoria, had excited her interest in us by 
a long letter giving an account of our singing at the home of the Duke 
of Argyle. At this time we sang before three generations, the Em- 
peror, the Crown Prince, and his son, the present Emperor William 
III, of Germany. They all expressed delight with the singing and 
asked many questions about our mission. We had lunch in the royal 
dining-room before returning to Berlin. 
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At Dresden the King and Queen of Saxony attended our concert. 
At Darmstadt in the Court Theater the Grand Duke and Princess Alice 
and their children were in the royal box, also the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Connaught, who had stopped at: Darmstadt for a visit 
with their sister. After the concert we were summoned to the royal 
box and Princess Alice received each with a pleasant greeting. The 
Prince of Wales told us how much he had enjoyed our singing. They 
all talked very freely with us and wished us much success. We visited 
all the large cities of Germany, also some of the cities of Austria and 
France, including Paris and Prague. 

Our concert tour in Switzerland was also a success. We visited all 
the larger cities and were received with a spirit and good will similar 
to that shown us in other countries. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JUBILEE SINGERS 


ELLA SHEPPARD MOORE, 
926 17tH AVENUE NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PART I. 


PERSONAL. 
FORTY-FIVE years ago the 
sudden death of my father in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, brought me to 
extreme poverty, without pro- 
tection and with no chance to 
finish my education or to pre- 
pare myself for life’s duties 
and responsibilities. Besides, 
I had been an invalid for nearly _ 
two years. Although frail, I 
tried every honorable oppor- 
tunity to make a living. I. 
took in washing and ironing, 
worked in a family, and had a 
few music pupils who paid me 
poorly. Finally I left Cincin- 
nati and taught school in Gal- 
latin, Tennessee. In five 
months I realized my deficien- 
cies and came to Fisk School 
in September, 1868, with all 
my possessions in a trunk 
(which was not full) so small 
that the boys immediately 
called it ‘‘Pie Box.’’ I had six dollars, and when Mr.: White, the 
Treasurer, said that this amount would keep me a little over three 
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weeks, I asked for work. He said there were already many others wait- 
ing for a chance to work. I decided to stay until my money ran out. 

Exceptional musical advantages then very rare for colored girls in 
the South secured me three pupils, who paid me four dollars each per 
month. Wednesdays and Saturdays I went to the city and taught 
each pupil one hour, which made it impossible for me, running all the 
way, over the rough, rocky hills and roads, to get back in time for the 
last tap of the bell for supper; so I went without supper those days and 
waited on the table one day and washed dishes the other day. The 
school was very poor and food was scarce, yet it filled one. The beef 
was so tough the boys called it ‘‘Old Ben,’’ and declared that every time 
they met a cow they felt like apologizing. Faithful, loving teachers, 
truly ‘‘workers together with God,’’ shared our privations, and loving 
us very much furnished to most of us intelligent mothering and Chris- 
tian home training such as had been difficult, if not impossible, but 
for the fact that they being despised were shut in to us and shut out 
from all intercourse among the whites. In the kitchen was another 
sweet spirit, Mrs. Burrus (Brown), who recently entered into rest. 
She became a cook in order that her three sons might be educated at 
Fisk. This brave mother-heart was large enough to take all the other 
pupils into her sympathies, and she, too, did what she could to mother us. 

There were no helpful ‘‘mission barrels’ in those days; so many of 
us shivered through that first winter with not an inch of flannel upon 
our bodies. In spite of our poverty and hardships we were a jolly set 
of natural girlish girls, and when we had a chance romped and played 
with all the abandon of children. Once a month we were allowed to 
go to the city to church and once a month to an entertainment, usually 
at Baptist College (afterward Roger Williams University), occupying 
the oldest part of what is now Knowles Public School Building. Our 
girls and boys labored as strenuously then for the favorite ones to 
accompany them over the rough, muddy roads and hills, as now to 
entertainments. 


ORGANIZING THE COMPANY. 


We were especially fond of music and gladly gave half of our noon 
hour and all spare time to study under Mr. George L. White. We 
made rapid progress, and soon began to help our school by sometimes 
going Fridays and Saturdays to neighboring towns and cities to give 
concerts. We always succeeded financially and left behind a thirst 
for education.. Those were the days of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Civil Rights Bill. The latter bill prevented our being put out of a 
ladies’ coach if we once got in. Our trips often led into many hard- 
ships and real dangers. Sometimes after a concert we received private 
notice of such a nature that we wisely took the first train away. 


A SAMPLE TRIP. 


Once we were enroute to a large city to give the ‘“‘Cantata of Queen 
Esther,’’ which we had already given most successfully in our own 
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city. An accident ahead of us compelled us to stop all day at a station 
in the woods to await the night train. The only visible house was the 
hotel. It was election time. All day men gathered from far and near 
drinking at the hotel bar. Our presence attracted their attention, 
and seeing Mr. White among us and discovering our mission, word 
soon traveled that he was a ‘‘Yankee nigger school teacher.’’ 

Threatenings began nearevening. Mr. White, anxious and fearful for 
us, had us stroll to the railway platform, and sitting on a pile of shingles 
we prayed through song for deliverance and protection. Mr. White stood 
between us and the men directing our singing. One by one the riotous 
crowd left off their jeering and swearing and slunk back, until only the 
leader stood near Mr. White, and he finally took off his hat. Our hearts 
were fearful and tender and darkness was falling. We were softly 
finishing the last verse of ‘‘Beyond the smiling and the weeping I shall 
be soon,’’ when we saw the bull’s eye of the coming engine and knew 
that we were saved. The leader begged us With tears falling to sing 
the hymn again, which we did. As the train passed slowly by I heard 
him repeating, ‘‘Love, rest and home, sweet, sweet home.”’ 


SLAVE SONGS NOT IN REPERTOIRE. 


The slave songs were never used by us then in public. They were 
associated with slavery and the dark past, and represented the things 
to be forgotten. Then, too, they were sacred to our parents, who used 
them in their religious worship and shouted over them. We finally 
grew willing to sing them privately, usually in Professor Spence’s sit- 
ting-room, and sitting upon the floor (there were but few chairs) we 
practiced softly, learning from each other the songs of our fathers. 
We did not dream of ever using them in public. Had Mr. White or 
Professor Spence suggested such a thing, we certainly had rebelled. 
It was only after many months that gradually our hearts were opened 
to the influence of these friends and we began to appreciate the won- 
derful beauty and power of our songs; but we continued to sing in 
public the usual choruses, duets, solos, etc., learned at school. 


FAILING BUILDINGS AND RESOURCES. 


The time came when the old hospital buildings must either be 
greatly repaired or torn down. Many a night in ’68 and ’69, while 
some of the girls occupied rooms in the back row of buildings, the wind 
whistled around and groaned so fearfully that we trembled in horror in 
our beds, thinking the sounds were the cries of losts spirits of the sol- 
diers who had died in them. We dared not sleep for fear a ghost would 
grab us, and one night we were sure that a ghost cried out, “‘O Lordy, 
O Lordy.’’ Our screams aroused the neighborhood as we fled in terror. 

Our privations and limited food began to tell on the vitality of the 
students and some of our best pupils were sacrificed. There was no 
money even for food, much less for repairs. Many a time special 
prayer was offered for the next meal. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation decided that the school must be given up. Teachers, pupils 
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and citizens felt that this would be an irreparable mistake and calam- 
ity, but no one could see how nor where to get the money even for our 
necessities, and our needs were growing. 

When Mr. White proposed to take a company of students to the 
North to sing for the money, there was consternation at Fisk, and the 
city people began to object. Everywhere such a plan was looked upon 
as ‘‘a wild goose chase.’’ Opposition developed and grew into vicious 
criticisms. Prayers for light, guidance and patience went up daily. 
His peace fell upon us, and while we waited for guidance Mr. White 
called for volunteers from his singing class and choir. More than 
enough volunteered and he selected eleven voices. He rehearsed us 
daily. 

The American Missionary Association officers, having heard of Mr. 
White’s plans and of the criticisms, and feeling no doubt the responsi- 
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bility was too great to assume such a quixotic agency for raising funds, 
said we must not go. Mr. White wrote to a leading member of the Board 
and requested a loan to defray our expenses. He not only refused, but 
protested. Mr. White telegraphed him, “‘ ’Tis root, hog, or die; I’m 
depending on God, not you.’’ Our teachers caught the vision and en- 
thusiasm of Mr. White, and, although fearful of failure, set to and 
helped to get us ready, dividing their clothing with us. Our company’s 
clothing represented Joseph’s coat of many colors and styles. Not 
one of us had an overcoat or wrap. Mr. White had an old gray shawl. 
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THE SINGERS GO FORTH. 


Taking every cent he had, all the school treasury could spare, and 
all he could borrow, and leaving his invalid wife and two small chil- 
dren in the care of a faithful colored nurse, Mr. White started, in God’s 
strength, October 6, 1871, with his little band of singers to sing the 
money out of the hearts and pockets of the people. 

On our reaching Cincinnati, two Congregational ministers, the Rev- 
erend Messrs. Moore and Halley, opened their churches for us for 
praise meetings. On Sunday these meetings were crowded. On Mon- 
day we sang at Chillicothe, Ohio, realizing nearly $50.00. It was the 
Sunday and Monday of Chicago’s awful fire. We gladly donated our 
first proceeds to the Chicago Relief Fund and left our needs and debts 
in God’s hands. The mayor and citizens of Chillicothe took notice 
of our gift and in a public card cordially commended our cause. The 
two concerts which followed were well attended. In this city began 
the operation of caste prejudice which was to follow us, and which it 
was to be a part of our mission if not to remove at least to ameliorate. 

There was no room for us. at two leading hotels. A humane land- 
lord of a third hotel took us in, serving our meals before the usual 
hour. Dense audiences met in Cincinnati on Sunday at Reverend 
Mr. Moore’s church, but a slim audience greeted our paid concert in 
Mozart Hall. Evidently the concert was enjoyed and the morning 
papers said ‘‘the sweetness of the voices, the accuracy of the execu- 
tion and the precision of the time carried the mind back to the early 
concerts of the Hutchinsons, the Gibsons and other famous families, 
who years ago delighted audiences and taught them with sentiment 
while they pleased them with melody.” 

Our appearance before the National Council of Congregational 
Churches at Oberlin, Ohio, brought our cause before the ministers 
and laymen, representatives of a large part of the constituency of the 
American Missionary Association. They were deeply impressed with 
our singing; they endorsed our cause and helped us by a good collec- 
tion. Two officers of the American Missionary Association who were 
present realized that Mr. White was greatly overtaxed and arranged 
for an assistant as advance agent. A hearing before the Presbyterian 
Synod at Springfield, Ohio, brought our cause prominently before the 
Presbyterians. At first we were welcomed in the Sunday schools and 
churches. The collections were small and the concerts poorly atten- 
ded. 

ON THE ROAD. 


Burdens grew and our strength was failing under the ill treatment at 
hotels, on railroads, poorly attended concerts, and ridicule; besides 
we wtre too thinly clad for the increasing cold of a northern climate. 
Moreover, our teachers at school constantly wrote of their limitations, 
and appealed to us to send them money. A less trusting, less brave 
heart than Mr. White’s had broken; yet he pushed on, doing the ad- 
vance work, which later it required five men to do. Often he left us 
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at railway stations while he and some other man of the troupe waded 
through sleet or snow or rain from hotel to hotel seeking shelter for 
us. Many a time our audiences in large halls were discouragingly 
slim, except for the bootblacks and their kith, who crowded in and 
often joined in the chorus of “‘John Brown” with voices, feet and boot- 
jacks. On such occasions Mr. White, after thanking those present 
for coming, explained our mission and appealed for help, saying, ‘‘If 
there are any of the Lord’s people present with any of His treasure, 
will you not help us pay our honest debts and railroad fare to our next 
appointment?’’ Always enough money came to do just that and no 
more, and we went day by day on prayer and faith. 


THE NAME “JUBILEE SINGERS.’’ 


Realizing that we must have a name, we held a prayer meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio. Our Fisk pastor, Reverend H. S. Bennett, was 
present. Next morning Mr. White met us with a glowing face. He 
had remained in prayer all night alone with God. ‘‘Children,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it shall be Jubilee Singers in memory of the Jewish year of 
Jubilee.”’ The dignity of the name appealed to us. At our usual 
family worship that morning there was great rejoicing. 


PROGRAMS. 


At first our programs had been made up wholly of what we called 
the white man’s music. Occasionally two or three slave songs were 
sung at the close of the concert. 


The following is a sample program sung at Mansfield, Ohio, No- 
vember 29, 1871: 


Holy Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Friends, We Come with Hearts of Gladness. 
There’s Moonlight on the Lake. 

Irish Ballad. Patrick McCuishla. 
Recitation. Sheridan’s Ride. 

Gipsey Chorus. 

Solo. The Loving Heart that Won Me. 
Songs of Summer. 

Temperance Medley. 

Wine is a Mocker. 


yo 


Frese 


-_ 


Hail, America. 

Merrily o’er the Calm Blue Sea. 
Old Folks at Home. 

Away to the Meadows. 

Comin’ Through the Rye. 

Roll, Jording, Roll. 

Turn Back Pharaoh’s Army. 
Vocal Medley. 

Home, Sweet Home. 
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But very soon our sufferings and the demand of the public changed 
this order. A program of nineteen numbers, only two or three of 
which were slave songs, was inverted. To recall and to learn of each 
other the slave songs demanded much mental labor, and to prepare 
them for public singing required much rehearsing. 

At Zanesville we were put in a condemned room over a porch so 
rickety we had to lean to the wall to keep from falling. When we 
girls reached our room we found the room so well occupied that a part 
of us only could sleep while the others slew the occupants. 

Our experiences repeated themselves from place to place on our 
journey toward New York. As the slave song says, “‘We were some- 
times up and sometimes down, but still our souls kept heavenly bound.”’ 
Arriving in New York we found ‘‘no room in the inn”’ and three of our 
American Missionary Association secretaries, the Reverends Cravath, 
Smith, and Pike, took us to their homes in Brooklyn, where we re- 
mained for six weeks. , 

Through the interest and co-operation of the leading ministers of 
New York, led by that noble man, Henry Ward Beecher, our cause 
was soon before the public and we were received with the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Our concerts were crowded. In each city where we appeared, 
a perfect furore of excitement prevailed. Varied and favorable 
critisicms filled the dailies of our ability as musicians, of the wonder- 
ful spiritual effect of the slave songs, now called Jubilee songs. We 
visited many of the principal cities and towns of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. We went into New England, and everywhere 
the experience wasthesame. Hotels refused us, and families of highest 
social prestige received us into their homes. We sang in halls where 
Negroes had never been allowed upon the platform. 

At New Haven, Connecticut, Reverend H. W. Beecher was to lect- 
ure the same night of our concert. There was so little demand for 
tickets to his lecture that it was called off and he attended our concert 
and addressed our audience on our behalf. New life had come into 
our bodies. We sang as ifinspired. Gifts of all kinds poured in daily 
for use at Fisk—books, furnishings of many kinds, silverware for our 
boarding hall, clocks, apparatus and money to furnish recitation rooms, 
bed rooms, etc. The great bell with the names of the singers cast upon 
it, which has rung out time for recitations and duties these forty years, 
came from Connecticut. At Newark, New Jersey, we were driven 
from our rooms at a hotel because the proprietor found we were not 
“‘cork’”’ minstrels. Public indignation at this act ran so high, it was 
said, that the city council took advantage of the occasion to pass an 
ordinance opening the city public schools to colored children. 

Success followed us to Washington, D. C. The President turned 
aside from pressing duties to receive us at the White House. Parson 
Brownlow, Tennessee’s Senator, too ill to attend our concert, sent for 
us to visit him. He cried like a child as we sang our humble Southern 
slave melodies. Returning to New England we received a perfect 
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ovation. Extra excursions were often run to our concerts. Our songs, 
which had been taken down by Professor Theodore F. Seward and pub- 
lished, were sold at our concerts during the intermission. Soon the 
land rang with our slave songs, sung in the homes of the people. 

Our first campaign closed at Poughkeepsie, New York. We not 
only had paid the debts at home of nearly $1,500 and furnished other 
money for support of Fisk; but we carried home $20,000, with which was 
purchased the present site of twenty-five acres for our new school. 
At Louisville we were roughly turned out of the sitting-room at the 
railway station amid the jeers of about two thousand roughs, but the 
railroad superintendent put us in a first-class coach, in which we re- 
turned to Fisk amid great rejoicing. 


PART II. 


AT THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE. 


Remaining at home only one week we again took the road. That 
we might meet the greater demands for concerts, and also visit smaller 
places where it would be too expensive to go with a full company, our 
number had been increased. We had been invited to sing at the second 
World’s Peace Jubilee in June. After a few concerts enroute, we 
stopped at Boston to rehearse and rest. 3 

Mr. White had unusual taste and gifts. For weeks he trained our 
voices to sing the Battle Hymn of the Republic. He reasoned that 
the thousands of instruments to be used in that great building would 
very likely play it in E flat, the one key in which the various instru- 
ments could harmonize. Hence, in order to be heard satisfactorily by 
the vast audience, we must be able to enunciate with perfect accuracy 
of pitch and purity of tone every word and every part of a word in a 
key three half steps higher than usual. So, little by little, each day or 
two going a bit higher, using his violin, he trained us on those words 
from C to E flat until he was satisfied. 

The day came when the Battle Hymn was to be sung. Two colored 
girls, sisters and beautiful singers, too, were to sing the first two verses, 
and we the last, ‘‘He hath sounded forth the trumpet.’’ Evidently the 
sisters had not anticipated the change of key, and to their chagrin they 
found themselves obliged greatly to strain their voices and unable to 
sing their parts satisfactorily. The conductor told us to sing on the 
choruses, but we preferred to hold all our force in reserve until the 
time came for us to sing, though trembling like spirited race horses in 
our excitement to begin. Then with apparently one voice, pure, clear 
and distinct, we sang out, ? 


‘‘He hath sounded forth the trumpet, 
Which shall never call retreat.’’ 


The audience of forty thousand people was electrified. Men and women 
arose in their wild cheering, waving and throwing up handkerchiefs 
4 
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and hats. The twenty thousand musicians and singers behind us did 
likewise. One German raised his violincello and thwacked its back 
with the bow, crying, ‘‘Bravo, bravo!’’ and Strauss, the great composer, 
waved his violin excitedly. It was a triumph not to be forgotten. 
For days we sang; the people seemed never to tire of listening. 


ANOTHER CAMPAIGN. 


The summer was spent in rest and rehearsals at Acton, Mass. A 
very busy and successful campaign followed during the next three 
months. Our double (or two) companies were reorganized into one 
company of eleven singers. Again we battled with prejudice in the City 
of Brotherly Love. Only one hotel, The Continental, would receive 
us. At Princeton, New Jeresy, the color line was drawn for the first 
and only time in our concerts, in that the colored people of the audience 
were obliged to sit by themselves. The singers would have refused to 
sing had it not been that so many of their friends had come a long dis- 
tance to hear them. 

Since a visit to England was planned for the early spring, the closing 
weeks were used in giving farewell concerts. Most cordial and com- 
plimentary letters of introduction were given us by leading ministers 
and people of highest rank and attainment in the United States to a 
similar class of citizens abroad, which happily brought us at once before 
the choicest spirits among the religious, philanthropic and social classes. 
An evidence of civic and social prejudice was shown through the refusal 
of one after another of the ocean steamship lines to take us as cabin 
passengers. Finally the Cunard Line received us on the good ship 


_ “Batavia.’’ The kindness of the captain and crew we shall never forget. 


THE SINGERS IN ENGLAND. 


We had our first hearing in Great Britain May 6, 1873, in Willis’ 
Rooms. Cards of invitation issued in the name of his Lordship, the 
Earl of Shaftsbury, and the committee of the Freedman’s Mission Aid 
Society were sent to the nobility, members of Parliament, leading 
clergymen of different denominations, editors and others of influence. 
The house was packed. We carried everything before us. Congratu- 
lations and invitations were abundant. One of those which we accepted 
was from the Duke and Duchess of Argyle to Argyle Lodge, their city — 
home. The next day all the leading dailies had favorable criticisms. 
This introduction to the British public paved the way to countless 
invitations for concerts and social functions among Great Britain’s 
distinguished people. At Argyle Lodge we met many of the élite of 
society, with whom we conversed freely and pleasantly, often amus- 
ingly. Our many shades of brown and black got us mixed up at times 
and, too, their English accent was so different from ours that at first 
we could not easily understand each other. | 

To our great surprise and delight Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
drove over to meet us and we sang for her. She expressed pleasure and 
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said we comforted her. The“Duchess of Argyle presented each of us 
with a gift. Another social invitation which we accepted was to the 
Deanery at Westminster Abbey, from Dean and Lady Stanley. For 
three months we were kept busy filling engagements. At Mr. Samuel 
Gurney’s we were introduced to the great Quaker circle, who are known 
the world over for their friendship for the oppressed. George Mc- 
‘Donald, the author, a relative of our Professor Spence, invited us to 
his annual garden party for London’s poor, held at his beautiful home 
on the Thames. 

_ The most distinguished attentions we received were from England’s 
premier, Mr. Gladstone. Three times this great man invited us to his 
home, first to Carlton Terrace, his London home, to sing at a luncheon 
given to the Prince and Princess of Wales and her sister, the Czarina 
of Russia, members of the Diplomatic Corps, John Bright, the Bishop 
of Manchester (son of the great Wilberforce), Jenny Lind, and others. 
The second time, soon after the first, we went as their guests and were 
seated at table among other guests as distinguished as those on the 
‘previous occasion, and were royally entertained as guests. The third 
time we were invited to Mr. Gladstone’s home in North Wales. We 
spent the day in their lovely home, mingling freely with the family, 
enjoying and examining not only art treasures in the drawing-rooms, 
but especially his table of axes collected from all over the world, in his 
study. He showed us his favorite ax. It is said that Mr. Gladstone 
felled a tree every morning before breakfast. At dinner the servants 
were dismissed and Mr. Gladstone explained to us that he and Mrs. 
Gladstone wanted the honor of serving us to show us how greatly we 
‘and our mission were esteemed. Later he sent a valuable collection 
of books to the library of Fisk University. | 

A round of visits to the many national,societies, religious and secular, 
brought us actively before all the people. We met many dignitaries, 
among them the venerable Dr. Robert Moffatt, fifty years a missionary 
to Africa, father-in-law of David Livingstone; also the daughter of 
Livingstone, the sweet ‘‘Nannie,’’ of whom he wrote so tenderly. Tem- 
perance societies adopted us throughout the kingdom because we did 
not use strong drink. We had it understood at social events that our 
glasses must be turned down. Churches which had never opened their 
doors for paid entertainments opened to us. Rev. Charles Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle was one of many to welcome us. 

Our whole journey to and through Scotland, Ireland and Wales was 
like that experienced in England. In Scotland our concerts in large 
cities very frequently were presided over by the Lord Provost. In- 
deed, Lord Shaftsbury’s letters preceded us everywhere and led even 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and other cities officially to invite us to visit 
them. Social invitations greeted us everywhere and abundant oppor- 
tunities were given us to assist in the Christian efforts of uplifting the 
needy. Our concerts were successful, sometimes more than crowded. 
Some Sabbaths we sang at six services. In Edinburgh and Glasgow we 
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sang at the 6 A. M. breakfasts to thousands of the poor; at nine in the 
Sunday schools; in the afternoon to working people; later to the out- 
casts, often in Guild Halls, where people stood shoulder to shoulder to 
hear God’s word; the women came at one hour and the men at another. 
We sang in the open air to thousands, in hospitals, prisons, beside sick 
beds, everywhere. One invalid of forty years at Dundee, Scotland, 
had prayed for a year that the Lord would send us to sing just one song 
to him. : 

Gifts for our school continued to come and sometimes we received 
personal gifts. At Paisley, Scotland, Sir Peter Coats (the thread man- 
ufacturer) presided at our concert, entertained us in his home, and 
invited us to his factory, where he gave each of us a shawl, a real ‘‘Pais- 
ley.”’ 

Often we came across Messrs. Moody and Sankey and had the-privi- 
lege of assisting them. Once we surprised them. We arrived late and 
had to go into the small fifth gallery. During a pause following an 
earnest appeal to sinners we softly sang, 


‘‘There are Angels hovering round 
To carry the tidings home.”’ 


The effect was wonderful and most impressive. Some people said they 
really thought for a moment that the music came from an angelic band. 
Mr. Moody looked as though he would not have been more surprised 
had his Lord appeared. He afterwards spoke of it. 

Our concerts often brought as much as $1,000 a night, and we were 
kept in a whirl of work and excitement. We daily had to turn away 
from worthy causes which appealed to us. The correspondence alone 
was very taxing upon our management, who were already failing in 
strength while attempting to keep up the routine of duties incident to 
the business side of the work. Miss Gilbert, our chaperon who moth- 
ered us for ten years, became very ill and had to rest. Mr. Pike, our 
business manager, broke down and others had to be laid off. Poor Mr. 
White, while on the verge of prostration, was suddenly called to Glas- 
gow, where his family lived, to see his loved wife die of typhoid fever, 
leaving three little children in the care of her friend and companion, 
Dr. Addie Williams, who had gone with them from America. With so 
many of the management ill and absent, the singers, with volunteer 
help, carried on the work to the close of the season, ending our first 
campaign in Great Britain at Exeter Hall, London, Lord Shaftsbury 
presiding. The doxology was sung by the entire audience and we bade 
farewell to our friends and soon sailed for America. The proceeds of 
that last concert were the largest received in Great Britain. The total 
receipts of this campaign were nearly $50,000. 


SECOND CAMPAIGN ABROAD. 
The year 1875 was noted for important events; Fisk received its 
first President, Rev. E. M. Cravath; completed its first decade; grad- 
uated its first college class, and entered Jubilee Hall, the historic build- 
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ing which will ever stand as a memorial, not only to the labors of George 
L. White and his Jubilee Singers, but also to those who remained at 
home and kept up the work for Christ’s neglected, needy race of chil- 
dren. 

Larger and growing needs as the work developed required greater 
funds to insure permanency, so after the singers had rested a while, 
another campaign abroad was planned for them.: A few concerts in 
the North brought to our notice the fact that many other companies 
had entered the field, each claiming to be the original company from 
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Fisk University. Some of,them appropriated our testimonials and 
impersonated our singers, reaping unharvested fields, much to our loss. 
Much of their work was a discredit and disgrace to the good work which 
we had done only a few months before. 

On May 15th our reorganized company of eleven members, with 
Mr. White and Miss Gilbert, our loved chaperon, again sailed for 
England. It was gratifying to find that more than one steamship line 
which had before refused us cabin passage, now offered it to us at re- 
duced _™ but we turned to the Cunard steamship ‘‘Algeria.’’ We 
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were accompanied by Prof. Theodore F. Seward, our new director of 
music, and his family. President Cravath came later as business man- 
ager. May 3lst found us at the annual meeting of the Freedmen’s Mis- 
sion Aid Society held in City Temple, London. Our friends had heard 
that we would be there and packed both upper and lower halls, the cor- 
ridors and streets so solidly that Lord Shaftsbury had difficulty in 
reaching the rostrum. His Lordship welcomed our return “‘in behalf 
of thousands and tens of thousands of British citizens, with joy.’’ Dr. 
Joseph Parker reiterated the same in an address which followed, and 
we received a most cordial ovation. 

In less than an hour after our drrival a request came from D. L. 
Moody for us to help him in his service that afternoon at the Hay- 
market Opera House. The next day also we sat beside him and sang 
“Steal Away”’ after a touching sermon to an audience representing the 
wealth and rank of London Some one said, ‘‘The effect could not have 
been happier had the song been written for the sermon or the sermon 
for the song.’’ It seemed our duty to turn aside from concerts to help 
win souls. We took summer quarters for the purpose of rest in East 
London, near Bow Road Hall, where Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
laboring. We gave a month singing at the services daily to an audience 
of ten or twelve thousand souls. At the close of the meetings we received 
the grateful thanks of our friends and Mr. Moody gave each of us a 
Baxter Bible containing his autograph. Thousands were converted 
during the meetings. One man who died soon after said that he went 
to hear the preaching, but the singing had saved his soul. 

After a few successful concerts in Wales and England we again en- 
tered Scotland. Applications for concerts poured in from all parts of 
the kingdom and full houses greeted us. One concert in Glasgow 
netted $1,700. A similar work to that of the first campaign was carried 
on in concerts, extra Christian efforts and social functions. It was 
impossible to respond to all the invitations that came to us. 

We went to Ireland and our work there was a repetition of that in 
other countries, only our Irish friends, in their enthusiasm, seemed 
even more demonstrative than other peoples in expressing their appre- 
ciation. Before meeting Hon. Horatius Gates Jones in Philadelphia. 
an Irish friend, and these friends in Dublin, we had always supposed 
that the Irish were our natural enemies, because of experiences in both 
the North and South. We rejoiced at the discovery of our mistake. 
At our first concert fifteen hundred applicants for tickets were turned 
away. Opportunities for Sabbath services and social functions were 
more than we could fill. We found that Ireland, too, had received let- 
ters from our good friend, Lord Shaftsbury. 

After a flying trip to several cities in Northern and Southern Ire- 
land we turned to Geneva, Switzerland, to rest for the summer. Dur- 
ing the summer we gave a concert in Geneva, at which Pere Hyacinthe 
presided. Although he and the audience could not understand En- 
glish they applauded, wept or smiled at the same places as an English 
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audience. They said, ‘‘We feel it,’’ and were very cordial in their looks 
and handshakes. 


IN HOLLAND. 


We went to Holland by invitation of a Dutch friend of Rotterdam, 
G. P. Ittman, Esq., who had heard us in London. Our ‘‘Story With 
Songs’’ was translated into Dutch, the programs containing both En- 
glish and Dutch side by side. Local committees of leading citizens 
were formed in almost every place we visited. These committees met 
us at stations and escorted us to our hotels and assumed all the respon- 
sibilities of the campaign. Where suitable halls could not be found, 
their churches or Doms were opened to us. Great as had been the at- 
tentions shown us, none had equaled the dazzling splendor of the recep- 
tion given us at the palatial home of Baron Von Wassenaer de Catwick 
at the Hague. The Queen of the Netherlands, wearing a diamond 
coronet, and other members of the royal family, were present in court 
dress, and a hundred or more of the nobility and diplomatic corps were 
present in all their splendor. Our hotel was just across the street, but 
court etiquette required that we drive across to their door. We wore 
our usual simple dresses, but our reception was most cordial and en- 
thusiastic. The scene was beyond description in brilliancy and mag- 
nificence. Even the liveried servants who ushered guests to cloak 
rooms or salon and the files of soldiers that lined the path to the door, 
reminded us that we were in the midst of royalty. Even the Queen 
conversed freely directly with us. Later we met the King at his palace, 
the Loo, where we met other distinguished guests. He gave us a large 
contribution. We were grateful for the $10,000 which our two months’ 
work in Holland had netted us, but even more grateful for the hospi- 
tality which we had enjoyed. | 

Among the special friends whom we learned to love was the Van 
Hermstra family. Baroness Cornelia Van Hermstra became my per- 
sonal friend and later, when I became ill in Germany, she sent for me 
to come to the Hague, and sent me, as her friend, to a hospital reserved 
for the nobility, where I remained for six weeks. I was treated like a 
sister beloved. Amusing incidents occurred in the smaller towns and 
cities of Holland, where no colored person had ever been before. Our 
arrival created a greater sensation than a circus in the United States. 
We could not go walking or shopping on foot because crowds of chil- 
dren in wooden shoes surrounded us so closely that we could not get on. 
In hotels and at every social event we were treated royally. 


IN GERMANY. 


In October, 1877, we entered Germany. Again we found that Lord 
Shaftsbury’s generous letters had acquianted the philanthropic, re- 
ligious and musical circles with our coming and mission. At once we 
received invitations to dinners, receptions, etc., where we met many 
of the élite of Germany. Rare and special favors in beautiful homes 
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greeted us, the most significant being an invitation from the Crown 
Prince to New Palace, Potsdam, to meet the royal family. The im- 
perial carriages met us. Arriving at the palace we were soon ushered 
into the presence of the royal family, the Crown Prince Frederick and 
Crown Princess, daughter of Queen Victoria, and their children; also 
the aged Emperor or Kaiser. A delightful time was spent in familiar 
and cordial conversation and we sang a number of our sweetest slave 
songs, to the delight of all. Queen Victoria had written her daughter 
three years before of her enjoyment of our songs and how they com- 
forted her, which had made the Crown Princess anxious to meet us. 
Lunch was served us in the palace, after which the good-byes were said 
and we entered the carriages and returned to Berlin. The Crown 
Prince begged a copy of our songs, that he might sing them with his 
family. As Mr. Marsh has well said, “‘It was a delightful glimpse of 
the home life of today in the palace of Frederick the Great.”’ 

At one of the grand receptions I felt so keenly that a certain Count- 
ess’ eyes were constantly fixed upon me that I could not help asking 
her in broken German, ‘‘What is the matter?’ She, in equally broken 
English, replied: ‘‘Oh, I so astonished, you speak English—beautifully, 
and oh, you dress, like we.’’ I replied, ‘Why, what did you expect 
me to have on?” She replied, ‘‘Oh, Africani, Africani.’’ I suppose 
she expected us to have on only five yards of calico wrapped about us, 
al’ Africaine. 

We felt that our first concert, which was to be given in the aristo- 
cratic Sing-Akademie, would be a test of our strength. Our interpreter, 
Mr. Kuistermaker, had said that a number of the greatest musical 
critics in the country, before whom all the great singers appeared, were 
to be present, and if we failed we would better pack our trunks and 


leave. So when we stood before these gentlemen (critics) all of them 


on the front seat, (the worst place from which to judge us) we trembled. 
One of our basses was absent, which left only one bass to balance nine 
voices. We labored hard to even up voices. We grouped as usual, 
leaned heads toward each other, and paused for a oneness of effort. 
Then everything else forgotten, in a musical whisper, ‘‘Steal Away’’ 
floated out so perfectly that one could not tell when it began. The 
astonishment upon the fixed, upturned faces of our critics told us that 
we had won; we were again at ease and did our best to maintain the 
good impression. Our concert was received with great enthusiasm. 
The audience, representing the greatest and best of the city, was in 
evening dress. We had never seen such an array of sparkling jewels 
as were worn that night. It was beautiful. After the concert many 
came up and congratulated us. The dailies gave us some of the finest 
criticisms we had received. Each piece was analyzed. One article 
was filled with such expressions as these: ‘‘What wealth of shading! 
What accuracy of declamation! Such a pianissimo, such a crescendo 
and a decrescendo as those at the close of ‘Steal Away’ might raise envy 
in the soul of any choir master.’’ And further on: ‘‘Something may be 
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learned from these Negro singers.’’ All the papers gave the same 
favorable verdict. 

Our work and mission were the same in Germany as in other coun- 
tries, with the same satisfying results. All the leading cities of Ger- 
many were visited. At Wittenberg we sang ‘“‘Praise God from Whom 
all Blessings Flow’’ in Martin Luther’s room in the old Monastery, and 
heard the wonderful chimes at sunrise. At Brunswick we met Franz 
Apt, the author and musician, and received a warm greeting. At 
Barmen we sang before one of the largest Sunday schools in the world, 
and they sang for us, the name of Jesus being the only familiar word 
in the songs. At Darmstadt the court theatre was placed at our dis- 
posal. We had the pleasure of meeting Princess Alice, Grand Duchess 
of Hessen, daughter of Queen Victoria, also her children. At another 
concert both the Duke and Duchess were present, also the Prince of 
Wales and his brother, the Duke of Connaught. After the concert we 
were summoned to the royal box and warmly greeted. At Dresden 
our successful concert was attended by the King and Queen of Saxony. 
At Leipzig our reception was delightful. The Gewandhaus, an aris- 
tocratic hall where only the best class of concerts was admitted, was 
placed at our disposal. The custom of cheaper admission fees and 
hard times made our tour financially less successful. After taking in 
a few other prominent cities and sights we prepared for disbanding and 
left the Continent, arriving home at Fisk in July, 1878. 

An article from one of the Jubilee Singers would not be complete 
without a tribute to the memory of Miss Susan Gilbert, who married 
Mr. George L. White in Eng- 
land, during our last campaign. 
She was our mother during all 
the seven years through which 
we labored for Fisk University 
and the four years through 
which we labored principally 
for ourselves. Mrs. Susan G. 
White kept the home idea 
among us and was the embodi- 
ment of Christian culture and 
refinement, an ever-present re- 
minder of and inspiration to 
high and noble attainments, so 
necessary to protect and hold us 
while in public life as we, inex- 
perienced and unprepared, were 
whirled through such ex- 
ceptional social recognition. 
Our Father only knows how 
much we owe to our daily as- 
sociation with such a quiet, lov- - | 
ing spirit, who looked upon her SUSAN GILBERT WHITE 
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sufferings and humiliations as a part of her sacrificial service unto the 
Lord. The family idea was never dropped, even if sometimes condi- 
tions prevented the customary kneeling. Often our petitions in public 
went up through song or in the blessing at table. Somewhere during 
the day we recognized together the source of all our strength and pro- 
tection. During all those eleven years on the road, not once did we 
have an accident while traveling, though calamities, ahead of us and 


behind us, occurred. 


PRESENT VIEW FROM JUBILEE HALL 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS 


A FINAL WORD 
By PRESIDENT GATES 


The account of the striking success in raising money by the original 
Jubilee Singers, which money was used in the purchase of a good part 
of the campus on which the University now stands and for the erection 
of Jubilee Hall, may suggest the impression that at this time, 1911, 
the University still has adequate financial support. Such an impres- 
sion would be as unfortunate as it would be untrue. 

The University has come now upon a second crisis. Its expenses 
have been running ahead of its income for some years. The demands 
for enlargement have been so imperative as to be nothing less than a 
command to take some steps in the line of progress. 

But the time has come now for a change in this respect. The Trus- 
tees have determined to raise at least $300,000, which they hope to 
make $500,000, in the immediate future, for endowment. A member 
of the Board of Trustees, Mr. H. L. Simmons, is devoting his whole 
time and strength to the work of raising this fund which we must have. 

Meantime there are heavy annual expenses which must be provided 
for outside the few sources of modest revenue that can be depended 
upon. These sources are: Fees from the students, an annual grant 
from the Slater Board, and an annual appropriation from the American 
Missionary Association. It is a time when Fisk University needs the 
stalwart help of all its old friends and a large number of new ones. 


In this great work of putting the institution anew on its feet we must 
succeed. 


Changes of name or address, and dates of deaths of Alumni, should be promptly 
reported in writing to the Dean’s office, 


The Fisk University News is published primarily in the interest of the Alumni of 
the University. Any who do not receive the numbers regularly will confer a favor by 
sending their names to the Dean’s office. It will also be sent on request to any non- 
graduate students who are still interested in the University. Address all communications 
to Editor, “ Fisk University News.” 
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Td Six Month College Year 


A Plan to Aid the Self-Supporting 
Student 


Beginning in the fall of 1922 and continu- 
ing until all courses are included, Fisk will 
organize and administer its schedules of 
recitations in the following way: 

1, All major, required, and prerequi- 
site coul'ses requiring two quarters to com- 
plete will be scheduled, when the demand 1s 
sufficient, two times each vear; the first time 
during the fall and winter quarters, the sec- 
ond time during the spring and summer 
quarters. 

2. All major, required and prerequisite 
courses requiling one quarter to complete 
will be similarly scheduled at least two times 
each year; the first time during the fall or 
winter quarter, the second time during the 
spring or summer quarter. Some of these 
courses may he scheduled three or four times 
ach vear. 

3. All major, required and prerequisite 
courses requiring three quarters to complete 
will be gradu: lly modified so that they mav 
bee omplete .d in two quarters. When so mod- 
ified they will come under the schedule re- 
ferred to in 1 above. 


4. All elective courses will be made to 
eonform to the plan for’the other courses 
and will be seheduled as often as there is 
sufficient demand for them. 
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Following our usual 
custom the editorial 
gives way to the do- 
ings of commence- 
ment. —E ditor. 


The Baccalaureate Sermon 
“The Unity of Mankind” 


is printed on the next page 


THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


THE UNITY OF MANKIND 
By President McKenzie, 


To the Class of 1922, Sunday, June 4, 1922. 


_. The words of the text are found in the sixth chapter of the book 
of Deuteronomy, the fourth verse, “Hear, O Israel, The Lord our God 
jis one Lord.” 

Last year at the baccalaureate service I asked your attention to 
the call to be a peculiar people. If the truth of the Biblical injunc- 
tions that lay back of what I tried to say at that time could be re- 
peated and made effective, I should be content to repeat this year what 
I then said. But a new class and a new day require a new message. 
So today I bring you the injunction not to be peculiar. The duty of 
fundamental likeness is the injunction which the thinking of another 
year has impressed upon me. The two duties are not antagonistic, 
but complementary and harmonious. They are merely two aspects of 
the same truth; and will be seen as such if the meaning and not the 
superficial wording be kept in mind. 

The topic of the morning is not an easy one to grasp, much less to 
state. It is the biggest, the most tremendous idea of which I can 
conceive. My endeavor will be to correlate the infinite with the finite. 

Specifically the topic is the Unity of God, and the meaning of that 
fact in the lives of men. My theses are, first, that because God is 
one, mankind may be one, and second, that not until men know the one 
God will the unity of men be realized. Unity among men is possible 
only through imitation of God. 

These words are the passionate shibboleth of the Jew and the 
Mohammedan. They are the formal belief and the actual foundation 
of the Christian faith. And yet for most of us they are relatively 
meaningless or distinctly obnoxious. Ultimately they must become 
the only guarantee, nay, the only hope, of salvation for the world. 

The story of the process of the revelation of God through humanity 
to humanity is the marvel of all those who trace the history of in- 
spiration in the pages of the Old Testament. How came it that in 
those distant days a truth so transcendent should come to the un- 
known writer of these words? How came it that in the very begin- 
ning of recorded thought there should come from a tiny tribe of weak 
people a truth which must be increasingly the refuge of the whole 


world? 

“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain unto it.” 

“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence?” 
“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed 
in hell, behold, thou art there.” : 
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“If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.” | 


_ We cannot today explain the miracle of inspiration and revela- 
tion, but we ought to make the supreme revelation of our text no 
longer the vain repetition of meaningless words but the vitalizing 
power of our time and generation. 

Let us see what the words of our text really mean, and then trace 
out some of their implications. 

In the first place, they are given as the sanction of the first com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” It is God, the only 
God who decrees. Because it comes from very God the command is 
authentic and authoritative. There is no escape. This is final and 
absolute truth. The religion of the Jew was built upon the sole au- 
thority of the one and only God. The Jew rested in Jehovah and 
recognized his obligation to fulfil the commandments because they 
proceeded from Jehovah. 

In the last analysis there is no morality without the sanction of 
religion, just as there is no religion which does not manifest itself in 
morality. 

But the special idea that I wish to emphasize today is the idea of 
monotheism. There is only one God and Jehovah is his name. This 
was a bold statement to make in that time of many gods. It meant 
not only that Jehovah had no rival in Israel, but that he could not 
be limited to Israel. The God of Israel, the only true God, was and 
is the God of every other people. 

This latter idea was not less offensive in those days than it is to- 
day. And yet it was the gleam of a great truth which continued to 
shine throughout the darkness of disbelief all through Biblical times, 
and still flashes in the darkness of today. 

The Jews of those days wanted not only to be the only people 
chosen of God, but they wanted him to be their God alone. If he were 
also the God of the Ninevites, what significance was there in Israel’s 
place as the chosen people? Jehovah was their God. He was the 
God of battle to lead them against the heathen. Racial pride could 
not brook a rival in the affections of God. Otherwise the right of 
conquest, of domination, of pre-eminence, of power of every sort 
seemed threatened. They looked to God for success in their struggles 
with other peoples. How could they hope to win and to overrule if 
God was also the God of their enemies? 

But the voice of the prophet was not stayed, and in the wonderful 
story of Jonah we have pictured the two contrasting facts—God’s 
claim to be Lord of all peoples, and the reluctance of Israel to accept 
the stranger into the family of God. 

Consider for a moment that story. Jonah is called to go and preach 
to the great city of Nineveh, a city rich and wicked, worshipper of 
false gods. Nothing would demonstrate Jehovah’s value to Israel 
so clearly as to have Nineveh suffer the just deserts of her wicked- 
‘ness, while [Israel prospered. But the Lord calls and tells Jonah to 
go preach to Nineveh, and Jonah simply does not want to do it. He 
has no interest in the Ninevites, except to let them go on to their 
just destruction. So he starts out, not for Nineveh, but for Tarshish, 
seeking to get beyond the jurisdiction of the God of Israel. He has 
no notion that Jehovah is God of any other people or territory. 
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What is the consequence? He brings a great storm on the sea, 
and the mariners would have all been drowned if Jonah had not finally 
realized that he was the cause of the storm and asked them to throw 
him overboard. There is many a Jonah in the world today bringing 
ruin upon his fellows who are trying to carry out his wishes, but how 
few of them know they are Jonahs! How few are willing to get out 
of the boat that the ship and its sailors may be saved. 


But Jonah in his distress finally confesses that salvation is of 
the Lord, and agrees “to pay that which he had vowed.” And again 
he is sent to the heathen city where he preaches destruction for 
ne yaa To his surprise and anger Nineveh repents and is 
saved. 

And Jonah was very angry. He did not want to have Nineveh 
saved. That was why he fied to Tarshish in the first place. Now he 
wanted to die. To see wickedness flourish and escape punishment, 
to see a rival people that had not dealt righteously blessed by the 
God of Israel, and to know that he himself had been the means of 
this miscarriage of justice—this was too much for Jonah. Far better 
to die than to go back home and tell what he had done. He had be- 
trayed his own people. He had always been loyal to them and to the 
home God. But what could he say now! Far, far better to die. 
The whole foundations of life were torn up. His life was bounded by 
his race. He believed in a God whose love was limited to Israel, 
‘ whose vengeance was sudden, sure, and swift for the wicked outside. 


God lets us see in Jonah the typical man. We know not whether 
Jonah ever believed. But through the story God tried to tell the 
world that God was the God of all. Does the world today, does any- 
body today, believe that the Lord our God is the God of our enemy? 

Down through the centuries the book of Jonah has continually 
been treated as but a story of how the whale swallowed Jonah—a 
story of God’s power, but not a story of God’s universal love. Jesus 
understood the real meaning, and in his day when he was asked for 
a sign he promised no sign but the sign of Jonah. And the people 
would not see the sign. 

Today the world is looking for a sign, and none shall be given 
save the sign of Jonah. Can we see it? The heart of man still 
rebels. 

Let us stop a moment to ask how man knows who or what God 
is. Does man make his own God? There are those who say that 
every man or group of men makes God out of his own experience and 
thinking. He can know only in terms of his own nature. God is 
from this point of view like man, highly idealized perhaps, but never- 
theless in the image of man. There are others who hold that man 
knows God through special revelation, that God makes himself known 
directly to man. 

Do you remember the difficulties experienced by the framers of 
the Westminster catechism when they tried to define God? If so, 
you remember that they finally decided to pray for the definition, and 
that their leader started his prayer by saying, “O Lord, Thou who 
art a spirit infinite, eternal and unchangeable, in thy being wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” There was no need of 
further prayer; the definition had come. Was that a case of in- 
spiration? 

There is not necessarily complete antagonism between the two 
viewpoints. How God reveals himself or how man is stimulated to 
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conceive of God is not very important just now to know. Both points 
of view lead to the conclusion that God created man, and that God 
is in a special spiritual sense the Father of all men. 

Whatever be the belief with regard to the beginnings of the knowl- 
edge of God, it is clear that man always tends to find in God every 
highest good of which he conceives or to which he holds. It is also 
true that man tends to distort God to agree with and to justify what- 
ever is peculiar to himself or to his group. There cannot be perma- 
nent antagonism between man’s ideals for his race and his conception 
of God. Either the one will lift man toward God or the other will 
lower God toward man. | , 

Within the last few days there has come to my desk the April 
number of the Menorah Journal, containing as its leading article 
an article by Dr. Herbert A. Miller, formerly a Fisk teacher. The 
article is entitled, “Towards a Truer Patriotism.” It is founded 
upon the idéa that races and nations are still tribal in their devo- 
tions. They still worship the gods of their several groups, not the 
God of the universe. He says, “The tribal gods elevated by the 
various nations for patriotic purposes are admittedly santa and 
ridiculous.” “If history could be taught as Mr. H. G. Wells urges 
that it should be taught, we might soon all learn that even in the 
most different of us there is more that is common to all than is pe- 
culiar to any.” | 

Dr. Miller does not make out quite so hopeful a picture as we might 
like, for he says that “‘a very large portion of the peoples of the world 
are suffering from present or past experiences of oppression, and 
therefore they cannot be expected to act as normal groups. ate 
There is no more hope that a nation suffering from the oppression 
psychosis will make any but the most meager advances in the direction 
of internationalism, than that a sick man will take up the full ac- 
tivities of health.” | 

We have just gone through a war so terrible and so enormous 
in its tragedies that it cannot be described. We are by all human 
signs headed toward a still more dreadful catastrophe, unless the 
hearts of men may be cured, made sound, and prompted to faith in 
their neighbor men. So long as they continue to think in tribal terms, 
so long as they continue to feel in racial terms, the nations and races 
will continue to be sick. Nothing but the worship of the universal 
God can cure the hearts, and strengthen the minds of men. There 
is no need to worship a God peculiar to oppressors; there is no need 
to worship a God peculiar to a people who are oppressed. Our text 
is a denial of the necessity of having an abnormal psychology be- 
cause of racial experience. There is an escape into the fulness of 
the normal and universal life through citizenship in the kingdom 
of the universal God. 

But remember, races essentially different cannot worship the same 
God. Races that worship the same God cannot remain essentially 
different. 

The solution of the problem of world unity and of world peace is 
the discovery of the One God by all the world. 3 


The revelation of God from the beginning is that he is the God of 
all. The parable of Jonah commands that those who know Him shall 
bring all nations into the kingdom. The message of Jesus is that 
all races must be and can be born into the one family. The acceptance 
of the same definition of God is not only desirable but possible and 
imperative. 
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Here is where the difficulty lies. Men do not believe that common 
ideals are possible for different groups, or races, or continents. 


Let us illustrate: Many a labor leader feels that he cannot sit 
in the pews of a church where the great employer passes the collec- | 
tion basket. And the minister who thinks he can bridge the chasm 
by seeking an increase in wages for the laborer misses the point. The 
difficulty is not a difference of income but the fact that the two men 
worship different gods. The God of Profits and the God of Wages 
— “— be displaced by the Lord Jehovah, the God of the Poor and 
the Rich. 

An analogy, if: not an illustration, is found in the case of the 
American Indian. He asks practically only one thing, and that is 
that he be left alone. Many people agree with him in this. They 
say each race has its own peculiar contribution to make. Tell the 
Indian to keep on weaving his blankets, making his bead ornaments, 
living his old communal life, retaining his primitive morality, and 
sometimes even his primitive religion. To me this is largely mistaken 
sentimentality. Why should we encourage anyone to continue in an 
ineffective industrial order, reduced to semi-pauperism, doomed to 
little more than an animal existence, cut off from the throbbing world 
of which he might be a part? Shall he continue to worship a God 
reflecting his own improvidence, economic inefficiency, and tribalistic 
narrowness? He needs the God of Nineveh who can save even the 
multitude that know not their right hand from their left! 


I have great sympathy for the Indian. I would preserve every- 
thing fine that he is and has. I believe that when he forsakes the 
god of his tribe, the image of himself, he will find the Lord God of 
the universe strengthening in him every unique and worthy quality 
that he possesses. He can enter into the best that surrounds him 
without loss to the best he had before. 


So long as the East and the West continue to believe, as they do, 
that there is no possibility of full understanding between them, that 
there is an invisible, impalpable, immovable, and eternal barrier be- 
tween them, there can be no assurance of peace, no development of 
true co-operation, and no true spiritual communion. They do not 
worship the same God though they may employ the same name. The 
Father of all stands in the dark while two impostors take his place. 


The true God refuses to be a national God, a racial God, or a 
continental God. He is the God of the universe, or no God at all. 


He who holds that his group, his race, or his nation is essentially 
different from others. and that he must hold to different ideals and 
practice different methods from others who worship the same God; 
he who takes such a position worships a local or a race God and does 
not believe in the One God. He is essentially a polytheist, not a 
monotheist. So long as this is true the Fatherhood of God and the 
unity of mankind are a beautiful dream, not a working reality. 


God the Father of all mankind is not the God of the Caucasian. 
nor the God of the Hindoo. nor the God of the African. He is not 
the God of the East nor the God of the West; not the God of the 
North nor the God of the South. 

From the beginning until now God has been denied his sovereign 
throne by the tribes and the races and the nations that have refused 
to have a world God. 

There is only one God in all the universe to know. God is the one 
supreme goodness, the same everywhere yesterday, today, and for- 
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ever. And just as God is always the same, so men are everywhere 
potentially alike. There is only one virtue among men, one integrity, 
one standard of measurement for thought and act and life. On a 
single tree, no two leaves are exactly alike, but the thousands of leaves 
are still essentially alike. Their common origin and their common 
life is evidenced in their common and unmistakable pattern. 


One God means one pattern for mankind and that pattern cannot 
be other than perfection. Wherever’ a man or a race, or a nation 
consciously worships at the shrine of less than the highest and best, 
that man, or race, or nation does not worship Jehovah, the Lord of the 
universe. God is the embodiment of truth. When God is accepted 
by mankind, the canons of truth and the practices of virtue, which are 
the reflections of God, will be the same everywhere. The standards. 
of men are their descriptions of their God. | 

All of this may be summed up in a single sentence. The Father-. 
hood of God, the Unity of Mankind, and the Universality of Truth 
are all three true or no one of the three is true. Unless the standards 
of truth and conduct are everywhere the same, there is no final and, 
substanuia! unity among men. God.and truth are one. Until men 
accept ene God and cne Truth, mankind can never be a unity, or he. 
for any length of time at peace. He who denies the unity of men or 
the universal character and obligation of truth denies the existence. 
of One God. 7 Sn 

Let us not quibble over this. The devil is ready with a thousand 
persuasive sophistries. There may be a thousand items of conduct, 
that do not enter into essential character. But so long as man seeks 
God with any eyes but the eyes which are intent upon the best which 
mankind has anywhere in all the world conceived, he will not find 
Jehovah. Ignorance, laziness and perversity will always seek refuge 
in some lesser God. 

It was a world doctrine that the inspired man conceived when he 
wrote the words of our text. It’s a world doctrine that I present this. 
morning. . It’s only a world mind that can hear or accept the doctrine.: 
Nothing is essentially true that is not world-wide, and no truth is 
valid that is not a missionary truth. There is no truth for me:or 
for my race that I am not eager to carry to every race under the sun. 
A truth limited to a part of the children of men is a dying truth. 
One God, one humanity, one truth, one standard of virtue, one mease 
ure of perfection, one civilization, one destiny—these are the goals 
which constitute the one great goal of our endeavors. 

The separation into differing. groups is brought about sometimes 
by exclusion, sometimes by free volition. ! 

But in all of the cases of involuntary exclusion from a. share in 
the common consciousness and the common activity there is, ih’ oné 
sense, little to cause anxiety. The only power that can permanently 
exclude men from the great communions of God’s universe is the man 
himself. The only power that can permanently exclude a race from 
that communion is the race itself. 

Refusal to enter the kingdom is much worse than exclusion from 
the kingdom. Other people will try in vain to keep us out if we seek 
to do what the kingdom requires, but no amount of effort on the part 
of others can bring us in, if we refuse to enter. 

It is very easy for any group to condemn itself to mental in- 
feriority. It is easy to refuse to undergo the degree of mental train- 
ing which intellectual achievement requires. It is easy to accept fake 
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diplomas and unearned degrees. But the group that seeks to enter 
the intellectual kingdom will seek to know the requirements and stan- 
dards of that kingdom and will seek to do all that the kingdom requires 
in effort, in persistence, and in precision. 

A recent book, “The Birthright,” has excited a great deal of at- 
tention, much of it favorable. To my mind it is wonderful in its 
picturing of much of the life and doings of people, both white and 
colored. Nevertheless, actual as its pictures may be, I think the book 
is unfair to both groups. The story is realistic. Its implications 
are based on superficial reasoning. The book is calculated to condemn 
the white man for his racial hard-heartedness and the colored man 
for his racial mental incapacity. Doubtless statistics will support 
his theses. Religion will not. Nevertheless it is within the power of 
each group to make the conclusions come true. But the heart of the 
white man, if he will turn to the One God, can be softened. And the 
colored man, if he will study the character of the One God, will refuse 
to justify the clear statement of the book that the Negro is by fun- 
damental nature happy in idleness, content in laziness. If the Negro 
will seek the stimulation of thd Lord of All he will not sink back 
with Peter into the joy-of lower standards than are set for the white 
man. Stribling’s story is the depressing representation of the de- 
generacy that comes to every race that worships a racial god. It is, 
too, the call of Jonah, “Repent ye,” addressed to two races of today. 
Either race, or both, may be saved by giving in full its allegiance 
and its complete imitation to the God of All. 

Last November President Harding made a remarkable pronounce- 
ment upon the race question, in which he called attention to the 
“fundamental, eternal and inescapable” differences between our two 
races, differences which the colored man should recognize as carrying 
with them “a set of traditions, an array of aspirations all their own.” 
This statement of the President’s revived in both races the old bug- 
aboo of race equality. Many of both races granted the existence of 
physical differences which made intermarriage as a rule undesirable. 
That many of the white race should go farther and consciously agree 
that the colored people could not be expected to enter largely into the 
white man’s intellectual world, might not seem unnatural, however 
incorrect. But the satisfaction felt by some colored people in that 
idea was most alarming to me. To doubt another race is sad enough. 
But to doubt the capacity of one’s own race is vastly worse. When I 
expressed my own dissent from the President’s opinion, my own belief 
that there ought to be and must be one, not two, intellectual worlds. 
that there must be one standard in the realm of the spirit, one world 
tradition. and one goal of aspiration. the reply that came to me from 
my friend of the brother race was, “But there’s a difference!” 


I have no way of telling that that was the feeling of the majority 
of the colored people, nor even of many colored people; but colored 
people. like white people. must guard themselves, lest they become 
unconsciously devotees of a racial god. 


Now, in conclusion, what is it that we have tried to express this 
morning? I have been partially concrete. I have ventured to talk 
directly to my audience. I have tried to suzgest a loftier ideal for 
them all. I have not suggested that all other races should come and 
worship at the shrine of the god of one of the races. I know of no 
race today that worships unreservedly the one Father of all the races. 
There are many within many races who do. But the races as a whole 
and the multitudes of the earth see Him not. 
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Every day brings a new voice to declare that the only hope for the 
worid lies in a return to religion. But there can be no saving return 
so long as religion means a rebinding to the old national and racial 
gods. The appeal of our text rings as clear today as it did in the 
days of Moses and Jonah, Behold the Lord of the Universe invites 
you in! Behold Him, and every good thing shall be added unto you! 
Behold, I am the Lord that releases from every limitation and leads 
all who will into the land of perfect freedom and perfect peace! 

But privilege always carries responsibility. No man may see God 
without obedience to His commands. None may long see without 
imitating His virtues. None may live in His presence without grow- 
ing into His likeness. Let no man suggest for you any standard less 
than the best, any brotherhood which excludes any race, any per- 
fection less than the perfection of the God of the Universe—a perfec- 
tion which no one race has practiced or even seen. Your God must 
be the God who incarnates in Himself, and expects of you, a spirit 
eternal and unchangeable, a being of wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth. The sons of God must be like the Father, if 
they are to be like each other and to create that Brotherhood of 
Man which is to usher in the reign of the Kingdom of Peace through- 
cut this broad earth of ours. A universal God and a universal truth 
will bring the unity of all mankind. 

Seniors: I give you a golden key to carry with you. It will un- 
lock for you the Kingdom of Heaven. It will admit you to the Brother- 
hood of Man. It will solve for you the problem of unity. 

The world is divided today by the spirit of intolerance. The 
worship of a false god brings the cries of America for Americans and 
of Africa for Africans. Ambitions of nations, of races, of sects, of 
denominations are everywhere, distorting old organizations and creat- 
ing new ones for the further division of men. It is yours to raise 
the standard of God over all; yours to preach a positive tolerance, 
of charity for all, concern for all, service to all. Tolerance does not 
mean indifference to standard. Tolerance does not force standards 
upon others; but it holds the banner high. 

Tolerance keeps its eye on the Most High and points everyone to 
Him. Tolerance says let us exchange visions that the best may be 
adopted by all. There is no true tolerance except through the spirit 
= the One God who loveth all and calleth all to share in his own per- 
ection. 

The answer to intolerance is tolerance, and the key to tolerance 
is God. 


SENIORS, this is the benediction of the morning. God calls you 
into the full privileges of the kingdom into which he has called the 
saints from the beginning until now. 

There are no limitations upon you except—self-imposed. God still 
asks the question. It is yours to answer. Will you serve your tribal 
god or the universal God? Which do you choose, a man-made god or 
a God-made man? , 

Choose ye today with firm determination the One God as revealed 
in the Scriptures and made flesh in Jesus Christ. This is not easy 
to do. It will take courage. 

As you go out in the world I offer you the Great Career. What- 
ever else you may do, the great contribution, the great service you 
can make to the world, is to bear aloft the standard of the One God. 
Beneath the folds of that standard, even in the shadows and the dark, 
victory will Jay her laurels at your feet, and God and man will call 
‘you blessed forever. Amen. 
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COMMENCEMENT BRINGS LARGE NUMBER 
OF ALUMNI 


An outstanding feature of Fisk’s Commencement this year was the 
large number of graduates of the University who gathered here for 
the exercises—a larger number than have been present during the 
past seven years. From the college classes 72 graduates were present; 
from the Normal department, discontinued in 1915, there were 35; 
from the department of music, 5; and from the theological department, 
discontinued in 1909, there were three. While it was understood in 
advance that the college classes of 1911 and 1912 were to hold re- 
unions at Fisk, it actually happened that in addition to these, the 
members of the classes of 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, present on the 
campus, held class reunions also. Of 45 college classes, but 19 were 
unrepresented by at least one member; and of 39 Normal classes but 
fourteen had no representatives. The large number of alumni present 
was frequently made the subject of comment by many persons, who 
have attended past commencements at Fisk. 


GRADUATING RECITALS 


Commencement was preceded by graduating recitals by Kathlyn 
Alene Oliver, piano, May 6; voice, May 25; Mattie Hermoine Rowan, 
piano, May 27; and Helen Anita Taylor, piano, June 3. In addition to 
these were the Annual Public Recital of the Music Department, the 
Children’s Recital, and others, an account of all which is promised 
for another place. ~ 


MISSIONARY SERMON 


Bishop W. B. Beauchamp, the newly consecrated prelate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, brought to Fisk a very pointed 
and vigorous message for the missionary sermon on Sunday morning, 
May 28. Reading the description of the Pharisees, painted in the 
first seven verses of the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, he made 
his text from the eighth verse—“But be not ye called Rabbi: for one 
is your Master even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” The bishop’s 
whole topic dealt with the realization of brotherhood in the world; 
and he held that the tasks of the Church relative to missions are to 
be re-defined. He felt that the real task before us is to Christianize 
America. Premising that there is “broken brotherhood all over the 
world,” he declared that “the one way out is through Christ.” There 
were some who remembered one week later, that the spirit of this 
missionary sermon by a white man of the South, was the same as that 
of the baccalaureate sermon by a white man of the North. 


*““NATURE” RECITATIONS 


Following a practice begun a few years ago by Dr. McKenzie, the 
whole school went to the president’s house in the afternoon of the 
same day and seated themselves on the beautiful lawn near the build- 
ing. After the conclusion of devotions, from the porch of the house, 
the president gave a brief talk and then called for the recitations 
having to do with nature. These were given with a right good will 
by students from all classes. An out-of-doors exercise, this one has 
proven to be very popular with all. ’ 
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THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


A Call for Highest Standards for Negro. 


The baccalaureate sermon by President McKenzie Sunday morn- 
ing, June 4, was, in essence, a crystallization of his entire philosophy 
of education for the Negro—for any race, i. e., that nothing save 
the very best is good enough for any race, and that any race which 
consents to accept for itself a standard or standards less high than 
the highest does so at its peril. Persons anxious to know just what 
Fisk’s president holds as fundamental in the work to which he has 
been called will find the answer in the baccalaureate sermon published 
on the second page of the News. At night occurred the last senior 
chapel of the year, when Dr. McKenzie gave his last message to the 
graduating class. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES 


On Monday, June 5, at 2:30 p. m., the Senior Class Day Exercises 
were held. The program follows: 


Senior Class Day Exercises 


Jubilee Campus 


Junior-Senior Procession 


ee Se POO .. ks soos os Cee ee Catherine J. Watkins 
a s Oe PRO re M. L. Owen 
Se EIGIOS 95-0. i 6 oe enw b's s vem eiens Mubebi eee Arthurene N. Scott 
ME Ft Charlotte P. DeBerry 
SI 650, Wk so cle 0 owe u's oc Gems es ee Eunice G. Brickhouse 
SESE oS . ok 's oe ceiccccve bs 6s 0uiebe eee Horatio O’Bannon 
De MIIRNOUD ico kw Bb nck 0 6 cine bh clee nen eee Samuel J. Flanagan 


Officers of the Class 


Robert G. Fletcher ......... President 
Berean AAR CL... cence Vice President 
WEE UE, WMI Ce ccok ices ucedvpheecatesdliue ask Secretary 
Wri BM. JONOS 6. os UR eee Treasurer 
Edmond Fortson ..... Business Manager 


Class Motto—We Can Because We Think We Can 
Class Colors—Maroon and White 
Class Flower—American Beauty Rose and Maiden Hair Fern » 


THE ALUMNI PROGRAM 


At four o’clock, immediately folowing the class day exercises, the 
Alumni Association held its business meeting in the parlors of Jubilee 
Hall and elected the following officers: James H. Robinson, ’11, presi- 
dent; T. Clay Moore, ’06, vice-president; Miss Lena T. Jackson, ’85, 
recording secretary; Mrs. W. J. Hale, ’12, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. N. E. White, N. ’91. treasurer; Dr. L. B. Moore, ’89, chairman of 
executive committee. The anniversary exercises were held at 7:30 
p.m., the program being as follows: 
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- FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


Fisk Memorial Chapel 


Alumni Association Motto—Fidelitas Almae Matri et inter Nos Unitas 
presse trom Concerto in G minor... ...-sccececsevccees Mendelssohn 
Helen A. Taylor, ’21; Lydia E. Mason 
Prayer—Rev. Thomas M. Brumfield, B.D., 09, Nashville _ 
Te, So bine nek 0/0 ee ees dhe ptews F legier 
John W. Work, Jr. 
Son of Professor John W. Work, ’95, and Mrs. Work, N ’97 
Brief Introductory Remarks by President of the Association 
Dr. John A. Lester, ’90 
Report by President of the Class of 1912 
Rev. Charles W. Kelley 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
A Prayer (Lord, Hear D’y Servant Pray) ........-:... J. H. Brown 
J. Harold Brown 
: Address 
Lewis Baxter Moore, B.A., ’89, M.A., 93; Ph.D., 96 (Univ. of Penn.) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 7 
Privileges and Obligations of a Graduate in Relation to His College 
ne koe Coc Cee ae Pa A baw ec e pe ees Ronald 
Kathlyn A. Oliver 
Remarks by President McKenzie 
Jubilee Song 
The Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
The retiring president of the association, Dr. Lester, referred to the 
large number of graduates present at commencement and said that 
larger sums had been paid into the association than ever before. He 
then announced the election of his successor, Mr. Robinson, the first 
president to be elected from out of town. After expressing his own 
love for Fisk and confidence in the administration, he introduced 
Rev. Charles W. Kelley, of the Phelps Hall Bible School, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, to make a report for the class of 1912. 


Whatever one might care to write or not to write concerning the 
talk which Rev. Mr. Kelley made, it would be impossible to escape 
the duty of recording the fact that this minister is a graduate of 
Fisk, who has.the very highest regard for her president and the ut- 
most confidence in “the work he is doing for dear old Fisk.”” He made 
clear that regard and confidence in his opening words—“I am glad to 
come back to Fisk to shake hands with President McKenzie and to 
wish him well.” He spoke, without any reservations, of the progress 
which the University is making, commended warmly the high stand- 
ards of scholarship and character being set and expressed to the 
president particular appreciation of the latter’s insistence that ath- 
letics must not be permitted to reduce the standards of scholarship. 
His whole talk breathed a clear note of loyalty, faith and confidence, 
and the net effect of all he said was to give encouragement to those 
who are carrying the burdens at Fisk. There is nothing else to write 
of his talk because he talked about nothing save matters of encourage- 
ment and loyalty and faith. 
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The next speaker was the newly-elected president of the Alumni 
Association, Mr. Jas. H. Robinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio. He spoke of 
the interest which he and his class have in Fisk University; and then 
he gave a very interesting resumé of the scholastic attainments and 
the occupations of the class of 1911. He indicated that the graduates 
as a body plan to take a deeper active interest in the University than 
they have done before. 

The annual alumni address was delivered by Dr. Lewis B. Moore, 
’°89, for many years Dean of Teachers’ College, Howard University, 
but at present engaged in private business in the field of brokerage. 
Dr. Moore discussed the subject, “Privileges and Obligations of a 
Graduate in Relation to His College.” He spoke from notes, but the 
major topics of his address may be stated to be about as follows: The 
graduate, he said, is privileged to represent his college, to conserve 
its traditions; and to criticize, constructively, the polices of his alma 
mater. The obligations are to codperate with his school in all proper 
ways, and to support the institution. He prophesied that some day 
the alumni will endow Fisk University. He emphasized his belief 
that the graduates should strive to enter more largely into business oc- 
cupations so that they may be in financial position to aid the uni- 
versity. 

President McKenzie spoke very briefly but expressed his deep ap- 
preciation of the kind things that had been said and of the assurances 
of assistance by the alumni. He reviewed briefly the financial con- 
dition of the university, and indicated how the Carnegie corporation 
and the General Education Board had helped Fisk over some of the 
unusually difficult places of the past year—a year in which it has been 
extremely hard to raise money for current expenses, to say nothing of 
the endowment fund. He stated that the Alumni Association had , 
contributed during the year the sum of $431.43 to the university, and 
mentioned a letter just then received from Mrs. H. Caruthers Wilson, 
president of the Memphis Fisk Club, which contained a gift of $100.00 
additional to be used as he deemed best for Fisk. (Since these reports 
were made, a few other contributions have come.) 


At this point the Fisk Quintet sang one of their beautiful numbers, 
giving a second one as an encore. It was pleasant to have them home 
for commencement: Mr. and Mrs. Myers, Messrs. Carl Barbour, Al- 
fred Clarke and Ludie Collins. They win golden opinions for Fisk 
and themselves away from the University, but the latter is seldom 
privileged to hear them sing. Their reception was more than hearty. 

The meeting adjourned, the alumni and faculty went immediately 
to the president’s house for the president’s annual reception, es- 
pecially enjoyable this year because of.the reunion there of so many 
old friends. 


STUDENT-ALUMNI CHAPEL 


The exercises of the Student-Alumni Chapel occurred on Tuesday 
morning, June 6, at 9:45 o’clock, in Livingstone Chapel. These ex- 
ercises are always interesting because of the mesages brought to the 
students by the returned graduates. This year it was thought wise 
to dismiss the High-School students in advance of commencement so 
that there might be room enough for the University to house its visit- 
ing graduates. Because of this there were not quite so many stu- 
dents in the chapel as usual, although all of the college students 


were present. 
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After the first song, President McKenzie announced that Dr. C. B. 
Hutchinson had given two prizes of three dollars each to be given to 
the student who had maintained the highest rank in chemistry; and 
in physics, botany, and zodlogy. The prize in chemistry was awarded 
to Thomas P. Harris, and the one in physics, etc., to Hubert E. 
Mitchell. 

The morning prayer was offered by Rev. Robert W. Brooks, ’16, pas- 
tor of Plymouth Congregational Church, Detroit, Michigan. His 
prayer breathed a desire that the love of service may lay firm hold 
on each Fisk student and graduate, and he prayed that many may be 
inclined to live in the South where the opportunities for service are 
so great. The addresses were shorter than usual and in the main 
confined themselves, respectively, to the expression of one definite 
thought. It seemed that the speakers were trying to make a digest. 
They laid major emphasis as follows: 

Henry A. Kean, ’20—“Learn to love your teachers. Don’t stop 

until you have finished.” 

Alfred T. Clarke, ’719—‘“Although there are not many of my class 
present, their loyalty is not less than that of the others.” 

Emmett A. Cox, 718—“Once out of school, one soon learns that he 
does not know it all. ... It all depends on what one thinks, 
as to his success.” 

Ennis L. Powell, ’17—“The great thing is to believe in one’s self.” 

Gregory W. Whiting, ’17—To the students he said: “Enter every 
activity for self-development; learn to think clearly and express 
one’s self; and learn how to do things.” 

Wm. H. Perry, Jr., ’16—“I bring greetings from the Louisville 
Fisk Club. I am glad to see that the standards at Fisk are still 
being raised.” | . 

Mrs. Katherine Campbell Graham, ’15—“In Texas, everyone ex- 
pects a Fisk graduate to be able to lead jubilee music. So you 
must be lready to do that. We are willing to do whatever we 
can to help Fisk.” : 

Miss Laura B. Smith, ’14—The importance of thorough prepara- 
tion was the burden of her message. 

Rev. Charles W. Kelly, ’12—Was especially pleased with the cour- 
tesy and hospitality which he had received since reaching the 
campus. 

J. H. Robinson, ’11—‘‘F isk is not an institution. It is an influence. 
. . « Lhe world measures by achievement.” He expressed his 
appreciation of the hospitality shown him, and his intention of 
standing by the university. 

Miss Jennie Childress, ’09—(A member of the Fisk faculty). Called 
for because she is the president of the class, she gave a sum- 
mary of the occupations of the class members, and made men- 
tion of the fact that this was the first class to begin reunions. 

Noah Ryder, music, ’09—Gave brief summary of his work as leader 
of community music. 

Miss Lillian Cashin, ’?08—Did not speak, because she felt that the 
visitors should talk. (She is a member of the Fisk faculty.) 

Lewis B. Moore, ’89—“If one wishes to love, do something for the 
loved one.” Applied to Fisk: “The classes should do some- 
thing, save something, for Fisk University.” 


0 
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Percy P. Crenzot, ’11—“It takes us too long to get started. The 
world wants to know what one can do, and is not interested 
in whether one is or is not from college.” 


At this point Dr. McKenzie announced the presence of a number 
of parents of Fisk students and began asking them to stand. In suc- 
cession Mrs. Green, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Guinn, Mrs. Ware and Mrs. 
Smith, mothers, respectively, of graduating students, Misses Maude 
Green, Minnie Gilbert, Verna Guinn, Hulda Ware and Blanche Smith, 
stood and bowed to the audience. Mr. Fraser, father of Miss Anna 
Fraser, was next introduced. Mrs. Rowan and her husband, President 
L. J. Rowan, of Alcorn College, Mississippi, were the first parents to 
speak. Mrs. Rowan said she had been proud to back Fisk in what it 
had done and is doing for her children. President Rowan said he had 
always been a Fiskite in sympathy because so many Fisk graduates 
had taught him. He, too, expressed his appreciation of what had been 
done for his children and said he can guarantee that these will all be 


loyal graduates. Mr. Baker, brother of Miss Nellie Baker, and Mr. 


Robert Taylor, Jr., brother of Miss Helen Taylor, were next asked to 
stand, and then the mother of Miss Arthurene Scott compelled the 
closest and most appreciate silence when with voice vibrant with deep 
feeling, she told the president how deeply grateful she was to Fisk 
for the almost ideal care which it had given to her daughter. She 
said that when she sat in Fisk Memorial Chapel, on Baccalaureate 
Sunday and saw her girl marching in cap and gown in the graduat- 
ing class—a thing which she had always hoped for her daughter—she 
sang ‘“‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” with an earnestness 
that few could appreciate; and she wanted Fisk to know how much 
she cared. Hers was one of the ringing notes of the morning. These 
talks were concluded by a few good words from Mrs. Mary Brown 
Douglass, ’11, sister of that gallant soldier of the Cross in Africa, 
whom Fisk delights to honor—Althea Brown Edmiston. Mrs. Brown, 
stating how valuable was the training she received here, concluded 
with the words: “I always will be loyal to Fisk.” 

Closing the exercises, President McKenzie suggested that “you 
cannot make a living without making a life”; that results are funda. 
mental, and that sacrifice is a primal principle of life. He said that 
he has two main desires, i. e., (1) to strive to give the greatest: 
power to Fisk students, and (2) to have the alumni realize that that 
is what he seeks to make the work stand for. 


“THE FOREST PRINCESS” 


At four o’clock on the afternoon of June 6, the class in Pageantry, 
assisted by others, gave on Jubilee Campus the beautiful masque, ‘The 
Forest Princess,” by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. This was _ given 
under the immediate direction of Miss Lillian Cashin, of the English 
department, and was one of the really beautiful incidents of com- 
mencement. It is hoped that at some later time an account of this 
lovely out-of-doors play may be given in the News. 

At six o’clock p. m., the Training School held its exercises at Fisk 
Memorial Chapel. These are always interesting and never fail to 
draw large crowds from the city. 


PRIZE SENIOR ORATIONS ; 

A departure was made this year from the usual order of com- 
mencement exercises. Instead of having all of the numbers on one 
night, the graduating orations by the students were held on the night 
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of June 6, in Livingstone Chapel; and the graduating exercises and 
the annual address occurred the next morning, relieving commence- 
ment of the long exercises usual when they are all held in one evening. 
The senior orations are for the J. G. Merrill prizes in oratory. 

The program had been prepared for Fisk. Memorial Chapel, but a 
storm interfering, the other chapel had to be used. This caused some 
changes in the musical numbers. The program as originally planned, 
however, was as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES—PART 1—8:00 P. M. 


Senior Orations—Prize Contest 
Fisk Memorial Chapel 
Proceasional—Heroes’ March ............ccrscccscece Mendelssohn 
Sarah Leight Laubenstein 
3 Invocation 
Ee wee we tere cee en ene eneineensssvees- Rossini 
Minnie B. Gilbert, Kathlyn A. Oliver 

Earline L. Good, Nellie S. Baker 

The Progress of Music Education in America. Mattie Hermione Rowan 


Recent Applications of Chemistry....--..... Richard Howard Harris 
ES EEE Pe ee Mary Bradford Jackson 
Build Thee More Stately Mansions ...........ccsceccecccns Beach 


from The Chambered Nautilus 
Girls’ Glee Club 
Soloist: Minnie B. Gilbert 


The Student and World Problems ......... Robert George Fletcher 
This, Too, Shall Pass .................... Hattie Elizabeth Walker 
a eee ce er eee Grieg 


from Sonata, Op. 8, for piano and violin 
§ : M. Hermione Rowan, Miss Crutchley 
Ballad—“A Little Bird in the Air” ..............0.. ccc ceeee Elgar 
from King Olaf 
Mozart Society 


President McKenzie presiding, announced that the judges had 
awarded the first prize of $15.00 to Hattie Elizabeth Walker for her 
oration, “This, Too, Shall Pass’; the second prize of $10.00 to Mary 
Bradford Jackson, for her oration, “I Dreamed a Dream;” and hon- 
orable mention to the oration by Robert George Fletcher, entitled, “The 
Student and World Problems.” The prizes were not awarded until 
next day. | 


GRADUATING EXERCISES - 


‘The graduating exercises were comparatively brief after the pro. 
cession of faculty and students had entered Fisk Memorial Chapel 
from Livingstone Chapel. In other years the procession has been 
formed only on Baccalaureate Sunday. This year it was formed on 
Commencement Day also. For the first time the exercises in Fisk 
Memorial Chapel this year witnessed the faculty seated on the plat- 
form instead of in the audience. The program was as follows: 


— 


—i 
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Wednesday, June Seventh—10: A. M. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES—PART 2 


Graduating Exercises and Annual Address 
Fisk Memorial Chapel 
Processional—March Militaire ..-............. cece ee eeees Shelley 
Maude Henrietta Smith, 719, Music ’21 
Prayer—Chaplain, Laubenstein 


“I Am the God Thor,” from King Olaf... 0.0. cece seen see Elgar 


Mozart Society 
Commencement Address 
Rev. Irving Maurer 
Pastor First Congregational Church 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jubilee Song 
Presentation of Class to the President by the Dean of the University 
Presentation of Diplomas 
Conferring of Degrees 


and 
Presentation of J. G. Merrill and Other Prizes 
President McKenzie 
e dubilee Song 
The Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
Ealieiuian. Chorus. trom : MOGWiON 65 o's ce siek ons ca teie <odk Handel 
Mozart Society 
Benediction 
Following the prayer, the Mozart Society sang “A Little Bird in 
the Air,” from King Olaf, omitted from the program of the evening be- 
fore, and then sang the number, “I Am the God Thor.” 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


The commencement address was given without manuscript and 
cannot be reproduced here. But it dealt with the topic, “Modern 
Prodigals.” Rev. Mr. Maurer, premising that the age is prodigal, 
all our civilization is prodigal, declared that— 

(a) The age is prodigal in religion, in that we have emphasized 
non-essentials which have little or no relation to the Golden Rule of 
the Old Testament—“to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God”; and the Golden Rule of the New Testament, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Instead of husbanding our religious forces, the church is 
split into many parts, leaving it silent on social problems and causing 
delay in social progress. 

(b) There is prodigality in the world of knowledge. Knowledge, 
while scientific, is too largely unsocial, having no message for man- 
kind. It needs definitely to be dedicated to the service of God and 
man, and to be restricted from the broad fields of unsocial uses to 
which it is so largely put at present. 

(c) There is prodigality in democracy. False ideals of democ- 
racy are being created. We are emphasizing too much the importance 
of “boiled-shirt” jobs. Democracy must teach men the dignity of labor. 
In addition. it was suggested that there is a great opportunity for 
colored students to internret the Negro to the while people and to 
himself. And it was held as cardinal that education shall be dedi- 
cated to the spiritual life. 
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GRADUATION 


After the singing of a Jubilee song, Miss Mary Helman, Director 
of the Music Department, went to the platform and announced to the 
President of the University the presentation of three candidates for 
music diplomas—Kathlyn Alene Oliver, Mattie Hermione Rowan, and 
Helen Anita Taylor. This presentation by the Director in person 
was a new feature of Commencement. Dr. McKenzie then presented to 
them their diplomas. Next came the Dean of the University, Dr. 
Elmer J. Ortman, who presented the graduating class to the President. 


The latter, employing the time-old formula, conferred upon each one 


the degree of bachelor of arts and gave them their diplomas. 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 


The W. C. T. U. prize of $5.00 for the best paper by a college stu- 
dent, on a temperance subject, was then presented by the President 
to Hortense Houston and the prize of $3.00 for the best paper of the 
same kind by a high school student was given to Flossie McClain. 
The Home Economics prize of $5.00, given each year by Miss Johnette 
E. Goenz, H. Ec. ’10, went to Katherine Watkins. The J. G. Merrill 
prizes in oratory, already referred to, were then awarded—$15 to 
Hattie Walker, $10 to Mary B. Jackson, and Honorable Mention to 
Robert G. Fletcher. | 

At this point Dr. McKenzie announced that Mrs. Harriett Tucker 
Russell, ’11, had an announcement to make. In a few words she ex- 
pressed the desire of certain former music pupils of Miss Mary 
Chamberlin to give a little sign of their appreciation of her fine spirit, 
devotion to the University, and fidelity to those who studied under 
her direction. When Miss Chamberlin was called to the platform, 
Mrs. Russell presented her with a gold watch. Miss Chamberlin ex- 
pressed her great appreciation of the kindness shown, and smilingly 
indicated that she would use the watch to increase the efficiency of 
her work. She suggested that whatever her pupils might think, her 
work had entailed no sacrifice to her, since she had found greatest 


pleasure in it all. 


GooD-WILL GREETINGS 


A Jubilee song was sung by the Fisk Quintet—“You Hear the 
Lambs A-crying.” Of course, they had to sing twice; and then Presi- 
dent Rowan, of Alcorn College; Dean Smith, of Lincoln Ridge In- 
stitute; Mrs. Arch Trawick, of Nashville ,and President Mulowney, 
of Meharry Medical College, were each asked to say something to the 
audience, and each responded with a few brief words. The Hallelujah 
Chorus was sung, and Chaplain Laubenstein’s benediction closed the 


Commencement exercises of 1922. 


THE LIsT OF GRADUATES 
The list of students receiving degrees and diplomas is as follews: 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Major in Chemistry 
Gibson, Ulysses Grant. Mitchell, Hubert Everet. 
Harris, Richard Howard. Owen, Mannie Laurie, 
Magna Cum Laude. Cum Laude. 
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Haris, Thomas Porter, Jr. 


Smith, Alvin Kirke. 


Thomas, Alice Mabel. 


Major in Classics 
Brickhouse, Eunice Genevieve. 


Major in Education. 
Caruthers, Lucile Harrison. 


Major in English 


Atkins, Miriam, 

Cum Laude. 
King, James Gilbert. 
Oakes, Alma Augusta. 


Robjnson, Ethel Louise. 

Scott, Arthurene Normal. 

Walker, Hattie Elizabeth, 
Magna Cum Laude. 


Whitaker, John Dickerson, Jr. 


Major in Home Economics 


Guinn Verna Mae. 
Jackson, Mary Bradford, 
Cum Laude. 


Sims, Motta Louise. 


Watkins, Catherine Jeannette. 


Major in Latin 
Smith, Blanche Myrtle, 


Major in Mathematics 


Jones, William Moses, 
Cum Laude. 


Baker, Nellie Sallie-Ailey. 


McFall, Charlotte Louise, 
Cum Laude. 


Major in Music 


Rowan, Mattie Hermiong 
Magna Cum Laude. 


Major in Political Science 


Flanagan, Samuel Jones. 
Fletcher, Robert George, 


Magna Cum Laude. 


Jones, Charles Wesley. 
Moss, Alvin Henry. 


Major in Sociology 


Blount, Joseph James. 
Coleman, Elenora. 
Cook, Gaston Troy. 
DeBerry, Charlotte Pearl. ' 
Fortson, Edmond William. 
Fraser, Anna Gourdin. 
Gilbert, Minnie Belle. 

White, Ro 


Good, Earline Lucille. 
Green, Maude Eva. 

Hayman, Pear] Ruth. 
O’Bannon, Horatio Wilson. 
Rochelle, Louise Wilhelmina. 
Stewart, Orlando Wilton. 
Ware, Hulda Beatrice. 


bert Samuel, Jr. 


CANDIDATES FOR DIPLOMAS 


Oliver, Kathlyn Alene. 


Music 


Rowan. Mattie Hermione. 


Taylor, Helen Anita. 
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| Of Interest to Fisk University 


NEGRO MUSIC 


IT IS DECLARED TO BE A GENUINE NATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN 
AMERICA 


To the New York Herald—I do not care who invented jazz, but the 
thing that is exasperating to me is that the white man claims every- 
thing in which the Negro is making a success. 


Mr. Renton discusses the difference between jazz and Negro music 
as expressed in some of the Negro songs like “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” or “Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel?” I have made a 
thorough study of Negro music. I know the history of these songs, 
the circumstances under which they were given to the world, and Mr. 
Renton did grave injustice to the work of the first Fisk University 
singers when he said their music was made possible by the music of 
Stephen C. Foster. 

The work that the Fisk University singers undertook to do when 
they started on their tour in 1871 was to carry these songs of the 
Negro—which had been heard on the plantation, in the religious 
meetings, at recreation, and which expressed his joys and sorrows—to 
a waiting world. It was the tour of these singers, which lasted eight 
years, and which carried them throughout America and Europe, 
that planted the soul of this music in the hearts of the world. Fisk 
University is the center of Negro music, and it is there that it is 
being properly developed and preserved. Stephen Foster’s music is 
not native music, but the music of the Negro is.—Cleveland G. Allen. 

New York, April 10. 


PRESIDENT MCKENZIE SPEAKS IN MISSOURI 


On Friday night, May 19, President McKenzie delivered the com- 
mencement address at the Lincoln High School, in Sedalia, Missouri, 
where he was shown a number of courtesies, both by the school and 
by officials of the town. 


MR. JULIAN TO STUDY AT HARVARD 


Professor Percy L. Julian, De Pauw ’20, Fisk instructor in Chem- 
istry, has been awarded one of the Austin scholarships at Harvard 
University, established “For persons who have attained established 
positions as teachers in colleges or secondary schools or as superin- 
tendent of schools and intend to return to service in the same or sim- 
ilar positions.” He was awarded, also, a scholarship at the Ohio 
State University; and was favorably considered as Graduate Assist- 
ant in Chemistry at Cornell University. 


Mr. Julian has obtained a leave of absence from Fisk to prose- 
cute further his studies in chemistry, with a view of obtaining a 
doctor’s degree. During the two years he has been in the department 
of chemistry here he has proved to be a valuable worker because of 
his high ideals in his chosen field. The best wishes of the University 
go with him to his new work. 
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MISS DROMGOOLE COMMENDS FISK UNIVERSITY 


Writing in her column, “Song and Story,” under date of April 
23, in the Nashville Banner, Miss Will Allen Dromgoole made the 
pag friendly comment about Fisk, of which we are very proud: 
proud: : | , | 
_ “Fisk University, under the management of President McKenzie, 
is certainly making notable progress. It is always pleasant to say a 
good word for Fisk, the grand old pioneer of Negro education. The 
_ new booklet just from the press—‘Fisk UNIVERSITY NEWS,’ is a beau- 

tiful specimen of type-work and binding, to say nothing of the artis- 
try displayed with the general make-up. 


“Take it as you will, the keynote to the fame of the Fisk Uni- 
versity is—to be sure, music. The management seems to realize 
this, and the new booklet carries on the front cover this exquisite and 
timely foreword: 


“IT AM MUSIC” 


OBERAMMERGAU AND FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 


Writing in Musical America (April 8, 1922), Miss Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, official reporter for the Fifteenth National Conference of 
Music Supervisors, which recently convened in Nashville, Tennessee, 
made the following very significant comment relative to the singing 
at Fisk University: : 

“Someone has said that to visit Nashville, Tenn., without having 
seen and heard the Fisk Jubilee Singers would be like visiting Ober- 
ammergau without seeing the Passion Play.’ It is not given to many 
cities or communities in the world to have within their midst so great 
an artistic creation as either the Passion Play or the Jubilee Singers. 
So when one unites with the pleasure of a.visit to Nashville, a con- 
cert by the three hundred Fisk Jubilee Singers, six days pleasantly 
crowded with musical and educational concerts, lectures and demon- 
strations and the very real charm of Southern hospitality, it is not to 
be wondered at that the thousand-odd supervisors of music who as- 
sembled in this city (Nashville) on Monday, March 20, for their 
fifteenth annual conference departed for their homes on March 24 
giving voice to superlative praise of all who had been concerned im 
arranging and carrying out the conference plans. .. . 

“The Fisk Jubilee Singers’ concert at the Ryman Auditorium on 
Monday evening fully justified the expectations of the large body of 
visiting musicians, many of whom had felt that this concert was one 
of the salient features of the whole week’s program. John Work, 
the inspired leader of his people in the field of song, was introduced 
by Dr. McKenzie, the president of Fisk, who said that Fisk had been 
in training for this concert for over half a century. Under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Work, the choir of nearly 300 voices gave one of the 
most beautiful concerts it has been the privilege of the writer to hear. 
The songs chosen were, for the most part, deeply religious in char- 
acter, and were at all times deeply affecting, and always admirable 
from the standpoints of mellow tone, exquisite harmonies, perfect en- 
semble and good taste. Unusual features of the program were a 
very fine Girls’ Glee Club and a Men’s Chorus which sang ‘Baby 
Bunting’ as a compliment to the author of the words, Miss Drom- 
goole of Nashville, and the composer, F. A. Tubbs, who was a visiting 
supervisor.” 
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THE FISK SINGERS IN NEW YORK 


To gain some idea of the popularity of the Fisk University Singers 
one should read the terms in which they were advertised for their 
appearance as part of a music concert in New —. very recently. 
On Wednesday March 29, the Evening Mail printed a picture of the 
group, and said: 

“The Fisk University Singers, a group of negro vocalists, will ap- 
pear Sunday night at the Evening Mail Music Club’s free concert at 
De Witt Clinton Hall. There are five of them, headed by J. A. 
Myers, tenor, about whom I would say a special word. I consider this 
man an artist of the first rank. He reflects his subject perfectly, and 
that is artistry. He never exaggerates, yet he brings the fullest mean- 
ing from a text. 

“To have heard him recite Paul Dunbar’s poetry, ‘When Malindy 

Sings,’ ‘In the Morning,’ ‘Two Little Boots,’ ‘When They ’Listed Col- 
cred Soldiers,’ is never to forget him. The pantomime, the music 
of his voice, the pathetic and the comic turns, are better than anybody 
of his race has seemed able to do. 

“The Fisk singers, with their melodious singing, carry you away 
and plant you right down on a southern plantation, where there is 
a yellow moon and dark folk humming and strumming. 


“This group travels around the country and its proceeds go to 
keep up the university, engaged in educating negroes in the South.” 

The next day the Mail said: 

“Plantation melodies will be heard in Part II of Sunday night’s 
concert, when the Fisk University Jubilee Singers will intone the 
spirituals, ditties and other airs of the plantation. They are rated 
the greatest aggregation of solored singers in the world.” 


On April 1 the Mail printed the singers’ part in the program, as 
follows: | 


1. Plantation Melodies by the 


FISK UNIVERSITY JUBILEE SINGERS 


J. A. Myers, Tenor and Reader. 
Mrs. J A Myers, Contralto 
Carl J. Barbour, Tenor. 
Alfred T. Clark, Baritone. 
L. B. Collins, Bass. 

(a) I’m Standin’ Wid My Sword in Hand. 

(b) Old Kentucky Home. 

(c) I’ll Shout All Over God’s Heaven. 

(d) David and His Harp 

2. Poems of Paul Dunbar— 

(a) When Malindy Sings. 

(b) In the Mornin’. 
Mr. Myers. 


RE ge Ae on this, the music director, Mr. Charles D. Isaacson, 
said: 

“The second part of the programme tomorrow night bringing the 
plantation to the city, presents that extraordinary group of colored 
artists, the Fisk University Singers, who not only feel but are the 
spirit of the race which is seeking to better itself and spread an un- 
derstanding of the beauties in the hearts of the negro. 


A ARN st a Spal 
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“Although it is out of the policy of the Mail Music Club to intro- 
duce anything but music, nevertheless we’re going to break a rule and 
have Mr. Myers, of the Fisk Singers, interpret some of the Dunbar 
poetry. I consider that this is one of the most artistic. pieces of re- 
citing ever done by anybody on any stage.” 

And then on April 3, the day after the concert, the Mail said: 

“On this occasion the Fisk University Singers appeared in a plan- 
tation interlude. Their rich harmonies and crooning melodies were 
ig He Ppt | pathetic, even in the childlike pictures from the Bible 
of David and his harp. 


“It was a special treat to hear the poems of Dunbar interpreted 
by J. A. Myers the leader of the group, and his was far and away the 
most artistic bit of the whole evening. The dark-skinned orator is 
an artist of first rank. His voice is like a pipe organ, his word- 
painting flashes of genius.” 


Through the kindness of his old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Myers, the 
Editor. and Mrs. Fisher were provided with reserved seats at the 
concert, and it was one grand privilege to sit and listen to our singers, 
to hear them called back so often that to have granted the audience’s 
repeated encores would have been more than unfair to the other 
part of the program, and then to go out into the lobby and be privi- 
leged to say that they are our singers certainly filled our hearts with 
pleasure. Fisk has a loyal and worthy group of representatives in 
these workers. 


COLORED ACTIVITIES OF MUSIC WEEK 


At Fisk University, Saturday morning, April 22, the Nashville 
Symphony Orchestra played a special program for the Negro chil- 
dren of Nashville. This was one of ‘the most interesting events of 
Music Week, for it gave these children their first opportunity to 
ase and see an orchestra and have the instruments explained to 
them. 

Fisk issued handbills and circulars to the colored teachers of the 
schools urging them to arouse an interest among the children so that 
there would be a thousand of them in Fisk chapel. Nashville looks 
to these young people to keep up the fine traditions long established 
by the Fisk Jubilee singers, and from them will come, some future 
day, the musicians who will carry on the work of the noted singers. 

It is very fitting that the Nashville Symphony Orchestra, which 
is one cf the most potent musical organizations of its kind in the 
South, should put forth its best efforts during Music Week. 

The concert which was given Saturday at Fisk Memorial Chapel 
was the first of this series. This concert not only initiated Music 
Week, but initiated what the Symphony Society hopes will become 
an annual tradition of the orchestra, for it hopes every season from 
now on to give one and perhaps a number of concerts especially for 
the Negroes of Nashville. They look upon this as a return, in a 
small way, for the numerous affairs which musical Nashville has re- 
ceived at the hands of its musical Negro citizens.—Nashville Banner. 

No event of the year has created more widespread interest and 
anticipation than the Symphony Concert. In high school and ele- 
mentary music classes several lesson hours were devoted to the study 
of the instruments of the orchestra and to the appreciation of the 
numbers on the program. Two talks given at the chapel hour, one on 
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the educational value of music, by Prof Caliver, and the other on 
the Symphony Orchestra, by the Rev. Mr. Laubenstein, added greatly 
to the interest and enthusiasm. . 

The pupils of the high school put up posters, the elementary pupils 
distributed handbills and sold tickets. The teachers of the public 
schools joined heartily in encouraging the young people to attend. 
The Educational Group of the faculty had the concert in charge, and 
the fine co-operation helped to make the project a success. 

The concert hour was placed at 11:30 AM., but the first arrivals 
were on hand a little aften ten o’clock, and by eleven o’clock Memorial 
Chapel was well filled with eager children, parents and teachers. 
The manager of the orchestra said, “This is inspiring; the air 1s 
tingling with interest and appreciation.” The attention was all that 
could be desired and the applause generous. The only criticism 
heard was, “It was not half long enough.” 

All anticipate the concerts fer another year and will be more 
than ready to lend assistance of any kind to help along this good 
cause. Our most sincere appreciation is due the Nashville Music 
League and the Nashville Symphony Orchestra for this musical treat. 


PROGRAM 


THE NASHVILLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
F. ARTHUR HENKEL, Conductor 


FISK MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Saturday, April 22—11:30 A.M. 


PROGRAM 

NS rr a a Halvorser 
rs ttc ecb ecb ee een sercccvesccecs Flotou: 
ao ng 6 6 nu 3b lb 6:0 we bb O bes be esses | 
4. Danse Arabe, From Nutcracker Suite, .........)... Tschatkowsky 
EP OP 8 Oe er eee 

6. Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana................. Mascagni 
cc kc eee ee cheese wdevcccccee Hadley 


Program compliments of O. K. Houck Piano Conipany. 


FISK WINS KNOXVILLE-FISK DEBATE 


[EpiTtor’s Note—During five years it has been the writer’s duty 
to give instruction in argumentation and serve as coach for the inter- 
collegiate debating teams. With the exception of one or two weeks 
at the seemene of the present school year, the work in argumentation 
has been done by Professor Henry Shellow, while all of the work of 
coaching the teams has been performed by Professor Charles A. 
Hodges. To whatever account of the debate has been prepared at 
the University, the Editor wishes to write this as a preface of appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the two teachers and the winning team, as 
the losing team, not to let the “colors” trail.] 
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PROGRAM 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE 


Knoxville-F isk 
Fisk Memorial Chapel 
Friday Evening April 14, 1922 
At 8 O’clock 


Resolved, That the United States should establish a system of Com- 
pulsory Unemployment Insurance, similar to that now in force in 
Great Britain. 


Affirmatiwwe—FISK—1st Speaker, Ammon M.: Moore, ’24; ond 
Speaker, Charlie L. Neville, ’22. 


Negative—KNOX VILLE—1st Speaker, Roscoe C. Vaught, ’25; 2nd 
Speaker, William M. Lovelace, ’23. 


PROGRAMME 
EE PE I Tschaikowsky 


EE ESS OR PIE RE RI I Rev. Laubenstein 


Main Speeches of the Debate 
Rebuttal Speeches 


Peismaion E. Fiat Miner...» ockaeackbanscs 450eeu 1 eee Chopin 
J. Harold Brown 
Decision of the Judges 
Pe OURO «6.0.00 vince 0:0 e ee eee ees Dr. F. A. McKenzie 


Fisk lost to Morehouse College in Atlanta. Our representatives 
there were E. D. Turnage and John B. Morris. 
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SIGNS OF A BETTER DAY 
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“UPHOLD THE LAW,” SAY ARKANSAS WOMEN 


DEMAND JUSTICE FOR ALL AND ORGANIZE INTER-RACIAL 
COMMITTEE 


By Inter-Racial News Service. 


Nashville, Tenn., May —Leading white women of Arkansas met 
in Little Rock, organized a branch of the State Committee on Inter- 
Racial Co-operation, and gave to the public a vigorous address de- 
manding for the people of all races a square deal and the full pro- 
tection of law. Stating that public sentiment concerning the Negro 
has too long been formed by prejudice, passion, indifference and igno- 
rance, they declared their purpose to study the question with open 
mind and help create a public sentiment which shall “lessen the un- 
happy conditions about us, make impossible the present forms of law- 
lessness and disrespect of the courts, and remove contempt for and 
exploitation of human life.” 


Among the most serious phases of the race problem at present, 
said the committee is “a lack of respect and protection for Negro 
womanhood.” They therefore pledged themselves “to emphasize a 
single standard in morals for both men and women, to the end that 
the integrity of both races may be assured.” 

Affirming that the test of character of an individual or a race is 
to be found in its attitude toward those who are weaker and whose 
opportunities have been less, the committee appealed for a spirit of 
justice, helpfulness and co-operation for the Negro that shall be 
worthy of the white man’s larger opportunity and longer period of 
development. 

Mrs. W. D. Reeves, of Helena, was elected chairman, and Mrs. 
Clio Harper, of Little Rock, secretary. The membership of the com- 
mittee includes prominent representatives of the various civic and re- 
ligious organizations. The plan to be followed contemplates an or- 
ganization in each community to forward the principles for which the 
committee stands. 7 

Within the last few months similar organizations have been ef- 
fected by the women of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Texas. It is believed that this movement among the 
women of the Scuth promises much for the future peace and weli- 
being of both races. 
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THE LATEST LITTLE FISKITE 


We are pleased to announce the birth of Grace Muriel Warren, 
on March 27, 1922, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Warren, of Tyler, 
Texas. Mrs. Warren was Miss Anna Cahill Austin. The little lady 
will come to Fisk of course. 


MISS WALDEN HAPPY IN HER WORK 


It is a pleasure to learn that Isabelle B. Walden, ’21, is doing so 
well in her work as a substitute teacher in the public schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She has taught in all the grades from the first to the 
twelfth, excepting the third and fourth. This means, of course, that 
she is a substitute both in the elementary and high schools. 


ANOTHER REVIEW OF PROF. TALLEY’S BOOK 


Professor Talley’s book has received quite a generous reception 
at the hands of the reviewers, and the NEws is trying to present all 
of the reviews it can find of the work so that the alumni may rejoice 
with this their brother, who is also one of Fisk’s professors. We 
print another notice from the New York World, of April 9: 


“Quite in line with Mr. Johnson’s work, there appears ‘Negro Folk 
Khymes’ (Macmillans), a collection by Thomas W. Talley of the 
songs and ballads, some pathetic, some rollicking and some pure non- 
sense, which have for many years afforded interest and joy to hearers 
familiar with the colored race in its most natural moods. This book 
is a pioneer in its field. It has been compiled with intelligence and 
care and should find wide and waiting interest. Walter Clyde Curry 
of Vanderbilt University has written an introduction to Mr. Talley’s 
work. A study of the rhymes and of the musical scores to which they 
are sung follows the pages containing the words.” 


THE FISK CLUB GET TOGETHER SOCIAL 


PAUL D. CRAVATH AND FISK JUBILEE SINGERS GUESTS 
OF HONOR 


[This account was received too late for the March News, but we 
are glad to print it here.] 

The Fisk University Club of Greater New York had a gala night 
Friday, March 24, at their “Get Together” party at the Y. M. C. A.. 
New York City 

Mr. Paul D. Cravath and the Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
were the special guests on that occasion. Mr. Paul D. Cravath is 
an international character in law and finance, but to the Fisk Club 
he ig_the son of the beloved and sainted founder and first president 
of Fisk University—President E. M. Cravath. 
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Mr. Cravath was introduced by the president, Miss Belle Davis, 
and the applause was iong and continuous and involuntary, almost 
as one person. ‘he Fiskites sprang to their feet singing their col- 
lege song, “Fisk, Our Alma Mater.” Mr. Cravath was visibly ef- 
fected by the enthusiasm and made a heart-to-heart talk of his early 
life at Fisk University. During his talk he particularly emphasized 
the fact that bricks, stone and mortar alone have never yet made 
a great university. Back of it all must be “traditions,” and the tra- 
ditions of Fisk University, Mr. Cravath said, have given Fisk a 
distinction and place unexcelled by any other school of its kind. Ihe 
wonderful accomplishments brought about for Fisk by its present 
a ay Dr. F. A. McKenzie, were spoken of in detail by Mr. 
Cravath. 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers were exceedingly lavish with their won- 
derful singing of the spirituals, singing them as only Fisk singers 
can sing. Mr. Meyer’s voice seems to grow more golden with the 
years. By request he read “When Malinda Sings” and “ ’Lias.” 

The remaining hours were spent in dancing and enjoying the 
delicious collation served by the Club. Mr. Cravath before leaving 
expressed his desire to come each year to the “Get Together party.” 


The Fisk Club, at a business. meeting a few weeks ago, elected 


‘unanimously the following officers: 


President—Miss Belle Davis. 
Vice-President—Rev. A. P. Miller. 
Secretary—R. J. Elzy. 
Treasurer—Miss Birdye Haynes. 


Executive Committee—Mr. George W’. Lockett, Chairman; Mrs. 
L. H. Dickson, Mrs. E. F. Horne, Miss Elizabeth B. Moore, and Mr. 
William Pickens. 


A FISK GRADUATE MAKES IMPORTANT INVESTIGATION 


There has come into our hands, too late to make the verification 
the Editor would like to make, Bulletin 20 of the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor—‘Negro Women in Industry.” 
The study was made under the authority of the Director of the Bu- 
reau, Miss Mary Anderson, and in conjunction with the Division of 
Negro Economics. But the work was done and the report written 
by one whom we have every reason to believe is one of Fisk’s daugh- 
ters—Miss Emma L. Shields. We have a “daughter” of that name, 
even to the middle name, who received a kindergarten certificate in 
1915 and her bachelor’s degree in 1916. If it is she, she has been 
too modest to make acknowledgment to the NEws.* Contrary to our 
usual carefulness, we are going to assume that she is the author, 
since ~~ points to that conclusion, and give her credit for it, 
knowing that if she is not, some one else will speedily make correc- 
oe The abstract of the report issued by the Government is as 
ollows: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 
Washington 


“We wouldn’t continue to employ Negro women if their produc- 


tion was not satisfactory.” This is the tenor of the remarks made 
by employers of Negro women to agents of the Women’s Bureau of 


*It is she. 
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the U. S. Department of Labor, who set out to discover the conditions 
under which Negro women were working in industry. Four-fifths 
of the employers of Negro women whose establishments were inves- 
tigated by the Women’s Bureau expressed this idea and said that 
Negro women in industry had no faults which were not common to all 
other labor. About 90 per cent of the employers interviewed said they 
expected to continue to employ Negro women, and many of them stated 
that there was no difference in the quantity and quality of the product 
of their Negro and white women employees, and that the Negro 
women caused no greater loss or material in the processes of produc- 
tion. Of 63 managers who reported on the subject of punctuality, 
54 found no difference in the punctuality of the two groups. The 
majority of the managers considered that labor turnover was about 
equal for the two races. What complaints were made about Negro 
women as industrial workers can be accounted for, the Women’s 
Bureau thinks, by the lack of industrial experience and routine work- 
ing habits among these women. Labor turnover and unreliability 
2s to attendance the Negro women themselves often attributed to un- 
desirable conditions on a job, which had been taken merely to tide 
over until something better could be found. 


_ Methods of employment as well as working conditions were also 
_ investigated, and it was found that in some establishments Negro 
women are working side by side with white women and their work is 
quite satisfactory. But in most instances Negro women are separated 
from other working groups, and are very apt to be assigned to the 
most unpleasant work in the most uncomfortable surroundings. For 
instance, in the manufacture of food—meat products, candy, and 
canned and crystallized fruits—there were individual establishments 
in which Negro women were employed on all operations; but two- 
thirds of the establishments drew a sharp line between the occupa- 
tions of Negroes and white women, and opportunity in the more de- 
sirable work was denied to Negro women. Work in abattoirs and 
stock yards was a good illustration of this situation. In such estab- 
lishments Negro women were barred from the more desirable work of 
canning and wrapping meat and its by-products, and were usually 
employed in the wet, slippery part of the building where unpleasant 
odors filled the air and where marked variations in temperature and 
humidity made the surroundings hazardous to health. Such unequal 
working conditions, and sometimes unequal pay for the same work, 
or else a wide divergence in the wage scale, are to a large extent the 
result of the separation of the two races. Also, the Negro woman 
has little chance of promotion under such a policy of separation be- 
cause, in the words of one employer, “We cannot promote Negro 
women because we cannot afford to provide separate accommodations 
for them.” 

These facts are brought out in a report just issued by the Women’s 
Bureau which has conducted an extensive survey of Negro women in 
industry, including 150 manufacturing establishments of all sorts em- 
ploying 11,000 Negro women, many of them in occupations requiring 
skilled and careful work. 

The wage situation is a serious one for Negro women, according 
to figures presented in this report, because they are so generally 
employed on casual and unstandardized work. As the women said 
themselves, “You never know what wages you are going to get; you 
just take what they give you and go,” and “the Negro woman is the 
last hired and the first Jaid off.”” Her work is often so irregular that 
her yearly income is reduced one-fourth or even one-third. 
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Although Negro women are employed in many instances under 
unsatisfactory conditions of all sorts, there were enough indications 
of enlightened employment policies to afford great encouragement, 
as well as practical examples to other employers. The words of the 
manager of a large tobacco factory employing many Negro women 
are quoted as significant of this enlightened and hopeful attitude: 
“The labor problems as they exist in present-day industry are to be 
solved by the individual factories adopting a definite and improved 
labor policy. We are just beginning to work in this direction. A 
cafeteria and hospital are our first experiments. Although this equip- 
ment will cost the firm thousands of dollars, we feel positive that it 
will also increase the industrial efficiency of our factory hands.” 


Jasper A. Atkins, 1919, has just been graduated from the law 
school of Yale University as one of three, in a class of 72, to receive 
the honor of Cum Laude. 7 


DEATHS TOO LATE FOR COMMENT 


Just as the forms were being locked to primt this issue of the 
NEws, there came, too late for comment, the sad news of the death 
of Miss Birdye Henrietta Haynes, ’09, social service worker of New 
York City, and sister of Dr. George E. Haynes. And before the 
shock of this news had passed the Associated Press brought the 
news of the drowning of Wilmer T. Shamborguer, ’21, Yale law 
student, in Maine. 


NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


A WORD OF THANES TO NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN FRIENDS 


Since November, kindly colored men and women of New York and 
Brooklyn have literally overwhelmed the Editor with invitations to 
make addresses on various occasions It has been a source of deep 
regret to him that he has felt it wise to decline practically all of these 
requests. The volume was so large that if he accepted all of them, 
he would have been almost exhausted and would have defeated, in 
part, the purpose of his trying to hide away for a season from the 
work which has so engrossed him for several years. If he accepted 
some of the invitations, it would have seemed unkind to the friends 
refused. And so, with the exception of an address arranged before 
leaving the South, two others of an emergency nature one of which 
was in the service of Fisk, and one paying honor to him who gave me 
my first chance—Dr. Washington—the writer, to this date, April 22, 
has made no addresses in New York or Brooklyn. 


But he does want all those friends to know how deeply he appre- 
ciates the kindness which was back of the invitations and the in- 
sistence which seemed so unwilling to take no for an answer. It is 
his hope to return to these cities some day later and render the service 
which his heart has never wanted him to refuse to give. 
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PHILADELPHIA FISK CLUB HOLDS SIGNIFICANT MAY MEET- 
ING AT HOME OF THE HON. AND MBS. J. C. 
ASBURY, OF THIS CITY 


Dr. J. Max Barber gave address on “John Brown; and a Pilgrimage 
to His Grave,” a most interesting feature of the meeting. 


The splendid home of the Hon. and Mrs. J. C. Asbury was ex- 
tended in welcome to the Philadelphia Fisk Club on the afternoon of 
Sunday, May 14, when a notable program of educational and racial 
significance was rendered, in which Mrs. E. M. Thomas, of Chester, 
gave readings, Mr. Carl Diton, noted composer and pianist, rendered 
Sinding’s “Rustle of Spring,” Miss Marian Anderson sang “I’m So 
Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always,” by Nathaniel Dett, with Mr. 
William King accompanying at the piano. All these gifted persons 
illustrated in their renditions the highest ideals of the training both 
in art and in Christian culture for which Fisk University, both in 
its graduates and well-wishers, will ever be held in esteem. 


It was a most special pleasure to have, also, an intimate and 
earnestly-delivered address on “John Brown; and a Pilgrimage to 
His Grave,” by Dr. J. Max Barber, who, with Dr. T. S. Burwell, of 
this city, made a journey last week to the beautiful upper Adirondack 
region of New York State, near Saranac Lake and Lake Placid to 
lay a wreath upon the grave of John Brown, and to show by this 
act the undying gratitude in which the colored people of America 
hold the memory of that most fearless of Abolitionists. Dr. Barber’s 
account of the journey, and the way in which the local branch of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
had sponsored the movement (for which, particularly, let us also 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. Barber himself) was thoroughly 
interesting and thrilling in its human quality and beauty of tribute. 
Dr. Barber’s address in one of the churches of the little town was 
most largely attended, and was a classic worthy of highest praise. 


The Fisk Club extended its thanks to Dr. Barber, and to the others 
who participated in the program: Miss Anderson (who recently de- 
lighted Fisk’s faculty and students with her singing on her Southern 
tour), presented by the courtesy of Mrs. Asbury as hostess; Mr. 
Diton, who needs no introduction to a Philadelphia gathering, with 
his inspiring ideals in a musical composition and interpretation; and 
Mrs. Thomas, of Chester, who is an alumna of Fisk, and whose read- 
ings are always delightful, and full of the reminiscences of old Fisk 
days. 

With the strains of the fine old Fisk song, “The Gold and the 
Blue,” the,program was fittingly ended. 

—William Lloyd Imes, Fisk ’10. 
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MARRIAGES OF GRADUATES 


It is a very great pleasure to announce the marriage of the fol- 
lowing Fisk graduates: 


Mr. Beecher A. Jackson, ’10, June 28th, to Miss Fannie Johnson, 
of Fort Worth, Texas. At home, 720 W. 7th St., Texarkana, Tex. 


Dr. Charles A. Wade, °15, June 28th, to Miss Picola Ruth Harde- 
way, 717, of Houston, Texas. 


Miss Ruth Inez Rowan, Music, 718, June 11th, of Mhlien. Miss., 
to Mr. Oliver Wendell Sanders. 


Miss Alice Erma Boyd, ’21, of Natchez, Miss., June 26th, to Dr. 
Dewitt T. Burton. At home, 2703 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


DOINGS OF RECENT GRADUATES 


Miss Sonoma C. Talley, Music, 1917; College, 1920; at present a 
student in the Artist’s Course in the Damrosch School of Music, Siew 
York City, has been invited by the director of the Evening Mail to 
participate in the Fort Wood Radio Concert, Bedloes Island, N. Y., 
Monday evening, July 3, 9:00 to 10:15. She is requested to make two 
appearances covering fifteen minutes. 


{ 


Dr. Edward Willingham Beasley, Fisk University, 1918; North- 
western University Medical School, 1922, was recently appointed an 
interne in the Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill; Dr. Beasley en- 
tered a competitive examination for this appointment, and stood four- 
teenth among two hundred applicants. He is the third colored man 
to win this distinction. 


Mr. Charles William White, Fisk University, 1921, has just com- 
pleted his freshman year in the Harvard University Law School. 
At the last election of officers of the Nile Club he was chosen president 
of the Club, winning the office over two other candidates, one a senior 
o at School of Liberal Arts, and the other a sophomore in the Law 

chool. 


Miss Grace B. Broyles, Fisk University, 1921, entered the city 
school examination, Los Angeles, California, in April, and among 
900 applicants she stood forty-ninth in the written test, and second 
in the oral test. 


CATALOG AND ALUMNI REGISTER 


The Catalog and the Alumni Register are now ready for distribu- 
tion. Subscribers to the Fisk NEWS may receive copies upon making 
request for them. To all other persons they will be ten cents each. 
The Alumni Register will be sent free to the graduates of the Uni- 
versity. To all other persons the price will be ten cents, as in the case 
of the Catalog. 


oO. All schedules will be formulated in ad- 
vance and will be followed from year to 
year. Hach student may know when each 
course will be offered, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few elective courses. 

6. Hollowing is a chart that is illustra- 
tive of the plan. (The courses in the chart 
are chosen at random. ) 


Fall Winter 

Biology 101 Biology 102 
Chemistry 104 Chemistry 105 
English 120 English 121 

History 101 History 102 

Home Eccnomics 122 Home Economics 123 
Pol. Science 101 Pol. Science 102 
Religion 191 Religion 102 

English 101 English 101 
Expression 101 Expression 102 

Spring Summer 

Biology 101 Biology 102 
Chemistry 104 Chemistry 105 
English 120 English 121 

History 101 History 102 

Home Eccnomiecs 122 Home Economics 123 
Pol. Science 101 Pol. Science 102 
Religion 101 Religion 102 

English 101 English 101 _ . 
Expression 101 Expression 102 


7. The objective of this plan is to make it pos- 
sible for students to complete all the work for a 
degree from Fisk by attending not more than six 
months in any year, either in the fall and winter 
quarters or in the spring and summer quarters. 
The pian will not interfere with the schedules of 
those students who wish to attend nine or twelve 
months during any year or years, nor with the 
schedules of students who need to come at irregular 
times. ee 


While it has been generally possible in the 
past for students to get satisfactory courses 
any quarter, hereafter it will be still more 
feasible to do this. 
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ISK UNIVERSITY was founded by the American Mission- 
ary Association in 1866. It was cradled in the hospital bar- 
racks that had been abandoned by the Federal Army. It received 
its name from Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, who at the time was stationed 
at Nashville as chief of the Freedmen’s Bureau for Tennessee and 
‘adjoining States. At the very first Chaplain Cravath, who later 


PRESIDENT GEORGE A. GATES 


was the President of Fisk for more than twenty-five years, an- 
nounced that the institution was designed to set the feet of young 
Negroes in the way of the highest education they might show 
themselves able to acquire and use. This policy time has amply 
vindicated. : 
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It soon became evident that the institution must find a new 
and permanent site. Fort Gillem, in the northwestern part of the 
city, was the location chosen. This fort was a part of the line of 
earthworks used in the Civil War. It is a commanding fosition 
on an eminence 150 feet above the Cumberland River, and 100 
feet above the main city of Nashville. The ground slopes away 
on every side and the buildings are conspicuous from every direc- 
tion. Its thirty-five acres of land make an ideal campus. But 
how were these buildings to be erected? Prof. George L. White 
solved the problem by sending out a company of “Jubilee Singers,”’ 
as he christened them. They sang in all the Northern States, in 
the British Isies, and on the Continent of Europe. They were 
gone seven years and brought back to Fisk $150,000.00, with which 

Jubilee Hall was builded. Jubilee Hall stands on the site of Fort 
- Gillem. The date on its corner stone is 1873. 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


is such that the graduates are admitted as post-graduates at Yale 
and Harvard without examination, and in more instances than 
one those who have entered the professional schools of Harvard 
and Yale have been among the leaders of their classes. It is the 
purpose of the Faculty to send forth no one who is unworthy of 
confidence or incapable of becoming a,leader of those who have 
never had such opportunities. | 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


For many years the Normal Department of Fisk University 
did good work in training teachers for the grammar grades. The 
development of the general system of education through the 
South demands that Fisk should take a step in advance. The 
former Normal Department has been merged in the College and 
its courses of study lengthened by three years. But students de- 
siring to teach as early as possible may arrange their work in the 
_later preparatory years and early college years, so that at the end 
of the Sophomore year they may obtain a Normal Diploma. Those 
who continue two years more win the Bachelor Degree. 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


might be expected to be prominent at Fisk. The Jubilee Singers 
gave the school so wide and so enviable a reputation that appli- 


cations come from all over the South to enter upon the study of 
music at Fisk. 

It is the policy of the University to require each music pupil 
to take one or two literary studies in addition to music. The 
study of Music at Fisk is held up to intellectual academic stan- 
dards. This is true of all departments of music study; but “the 
inimitable singing of the Fisk students” is very widely known, 
even world-wide. Visitors to Nashville from all parts of the 
world take pains not to miss the unique experience of hearing 
them. These songs at Fisk are never sung for entertainment; 
they are always worship. 2a i 


=v) 


STUDENTS AT CHAPEL SERVICE 


The course laid down in the Music Department requires eight 
years of study. There are, as might be expected, very few who 
complete it. Those who do so are in constant demand. Ten 
times as many as we can furnish would be readily and profitably 
employed. In connection with this department recitals are given 
twice each month under the leadership of the head of the depart- 
ment. 

A choir of seventy-five voices has‘a weekly drill in sacred music 
for the use of public worship in the Sunday services and the study 
of the works of the great masters. They have rendered the “‘Mes- 


a. i 
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siah,” “Elijah,” “Stabat Mater,” “St. Paul,’’ Coleridge Taylor’s 
“‘Hiawatha,’”’ and many others. 

Nearly every year noted musicians from the North at a nomi- 
nal cost afford the University the benefit of recitals upon the piano 
and organ. He isa dull pupil who spends much time in the musical 
atmosphere of Fisk University without rising above the frivolous, 
not to say degrading, music that is popular North as well as South. 
Indeed “coon song’’ and “rag time’”’ are virtually never heard on 
the Fisk campus. 


rn errr ee ee ee eee; 


LIVINGSTONE HALL 


THE TEACHING FORCE 


Graduates of Amherst, Ann Arbor, Carlton, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, Smith, Syracuse, Well- 
esley, Wesleyan, Yale and other well-known colleges have been 
upon the Faculty. These teachers have been actuated by a mis- 
sionary and philanthropic spirit, which has held subordinate the 
matter of emolument. There are also upon the Faculty a number 
of Fisk’s own graduates, men and women of such character, abil- 
ity, scholastic acquirements and pedagogic qualification, that 
they hold high place in the body of teachers. 
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THE STUDENT BODY 


of Fisk comes from a score and a half of States. The secondary 
schools in the South are doing better work year by year, so that 
new students more frequently than formerly enter Freshman or 
advanced preparatory classes. The life of a student at Fisk is 
a strenuous one. He is usually poor—often very poor. He works 
from October to the middle of June at his books and the tasks 
assigned him by the University. During his summer “vacation” 


JUBILEE HALL 


he is found as porter on the sleeping or dining car, a waiter at a 
summer resort, working at some trade with which he may be 
familiar, coal mining, teaching school—in fact, anything that will 
bring him an honest penny. To secure this work he usually has 
to incur the expense of going North, as wages are exceedingly 
low for unskilled labor in the South. For this reason many a 
time a student at Fisk does not see his parents for six or seven 
years, a hardship peculiarly trying to a race whose family ties are 


———— ee 
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so strong. The pride of humble parents, who by great self-denials 
are able to see their sons and daughters take their Bachelor Diplo- 
mas at Fisk University, is beautiful. The receptiveness and re- 
sponsiveness of the student body is a constant inspiration to the 
teacher. As in every school, there are those who are slow to 
learn and not a few have to give up in despair before the course 
is finished. Many of these, however, remain long enough to 
catch the spirit of the institution and go out to do good work 
among their people. The University is dissatisfied with its work 
unless each graduate has a distinct and avowed purpose to help 
his fellow men. : 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


In fact, the efforts of the whole faculty are focused on the de- 
velopment of strong Christian character and fitness for leader- 
ship. With this in view the Boarding Department is conducted 
as nearly as possible on the lines of a Christian home. The dis- 
cipline, as far as possible, is that of a family. The student or- 
ganizations are also used for this purpose, including not only the 
Literary Societies, but the Christian Associations. In the final 
religious meetings before Commencement each senior, almost with- 
out exception, tells of the plan he has formulated to carry out 
the underlying principle of the school: “Not to be ministered 
unto but to minister;’”’ and the other motto of the University, 
oftenest on the lips of President Cravath: “Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Dr. Washington Gladden, who was Commencement orator in 
1903, after listening to the six representatives of a college class 
of twenty-two, wrote: “I believe in the absolute necessity of the 
higher education for the Negro; and I believe that the higher ed- 
ucation which he receives should be the highest education—that 
the equipment which we give to the leaders of the Negro race | 
should be the best possible. The scholars should be good scholars; 
_ their lawyers should know just as much law and just as much 
logic and just as much history and political science as white lawyers 
know; their preachers should be men of power and their journalists 
men of breadth. The kind of men that Fisk is sending out, as I 
believe, will meet this demand. I have certainly never heard a 
better Commencement programme in any college than the one I 
listened to last summer in Nashville.”’ 
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FOUNDATION AND SUPPORT 
Fisk was founded by the American Missionary Association and 
has been largely sustained by it. Although this Association is sup- 
ported chiefly by Congregationalists, the policy of Fisk is thoroughly 
unsectarian; it is formally and actually undenominational. The 
Association has erected nearly all the twelve buildings, and each 


year a substantial appropriation from its funds is made for the © 


support of the University. 

The receipts from tuition fees increase each year, but still they 
pay only about 20 per cent of the cost of carrying on the work. 
Negro youths are not usually able to pay large tuition fees. 


| 
| 
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CHASE HALL AND GYMNASIUM 


The boarding department, with nearly three hundred boarders, 
virtually supports itself. The Endowment Fund is about $75,000. 
About one-third of our annual expenses, that is $20,000, must be 
solicited at the North. 


IN GENERAL 


The Negro problem is the perplexing question of the hour. In 
the solution of this problem Fisk University has a large share. 
A map of the United States dotted by the names of places where 
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Fisk graduates are working is an interesting sociological study. - 
They are found most densely congregated where they are most 
needed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES 


During its existence Fisk has sent out 850 graduates from its 
different departments. We keep in close touch with our Alumni 
and so are able to show that our graduates are working along the 
lines for which they have been educated, to a larger extent than 
is true of institutions of like grade, North or South, where the 
student body is made up of white men and women. The reason 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES (1909) 


for this is apparent to those who recognize the inevitable work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand. The vocations to which 
the College and Education courses lead are not overcrowded in 
the case of Negroes. The demand for their services is far in ex- 
cess of the supply, and must be so for years to come. The social 
conditions of the South, separating the Negro from the white, 
afford the Negro an opportunity among his own that would have 
been denied him had he to come in competition with the educated 
white man. As teacher, doctor, lawyer, dentist, druggist, business 
man, educated farmer, and clergyman, he easily succeeds in se- 
curing a livelihood, and has an opportunity to become a leader 
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to the measure of his ability. To read each year the revised ros- 
ter of Fisk graduates is to find ample justification of the far- 
sighted statesmanship of its founders. 


GRADUATES 


Up to July 1, 1911, there had been graduated from all depart- 
ments 850 individuals. Of these there have been: 


EE ee _..545, 64% of all graduates. 
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Of these 54 have been in the same occupation from 25 to 30 
years, and six over 30 years. Of the class of 1911, 34 in number, 
10 are taking graduate work in Northern universities. 

Here it will be seen that the vocation which is most potent in 
shaping communities is most often entered upon. It is estimated 
that from 15,000 to 20,006 colored youth are yearly taught by 
those who have received their equipment to teach at Fisk Uni- 
versity. All through the Southland are schools, both in city and 
country, patterned, as far as possible, after the alma mater that 
has given its ideals to the teachers of these schools. 

The ministers educated at Fisk University are found in all 
evangelical denominations. They hold no second places in their 
churches. A writer in the “Outlook,” the son of its editor-in-chief, 
after a careful study of church conditions in the South, wrote that 
he found no better organized church than one presided over by 
a graduate of Fisk, who was ako an honor man at Yale Divinity 
School. ' 

But perhaps the most pervasive and beneficent influence ex- 
erted by Fisk University has come through the refined Christian 
homes presided over by liberally educated men and women. Quite 
naturally those who are associated in college and school form life 
alliances. Greatly does Fisk rejoice in a son whose rank as a 
scholar along sociological lines has world-wide recognition; in 
another who is dean of an important department in a well-known 
university; in others who as clergymen have large following and 
wield wide influence; in others who as physicians have large prac- 
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tice and are maintaiming high ethical standards in a noble pro- 
fession; in others who have won success as lawyers;. but even 
more than these are they who, like the gifted wife of the Principal 
of Tuskegee, are at the head of Christian homes. In no other 
way than through such homes is the welfare of the Negro of Amer- 
ica to be secured. Many such there are which will bear compari- 
son with the homes of any people on earth. 

Toward the ultimate status of the Negroes in America Fisk is 
constantly a real contribution. 


SEVENTEENTH AVENUE LOOKING TOWARD JUBILEE 


THE NEW ERA OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


[An editorial in the ‘‘Outlook,’’ April 16, 1910.] 


Agreement of Southern and Northern opinion upon the equal 
need of the higher education for the White and the Negro was 
amply: evidenced at the inauguration, on March 3lst, of Dr. 
George A. Gates as President of Fisk University, at Nashville, 
Tennessee, the oldest and best known of the twenty negro col- 
leges. “I am glad,” said Mayor Howse, of Nashville, “that the 
time has come when the white race is ready to take the colored 
race by the hand and build it up, educationally and financially. 
In this Republic we must live for each other under one God and 
one flag.’’ Addressing President Gates, he said: “President 
Cravath and President Merrill, your predecessors, have done 
much for Nashville. You are Nashville’s President as well as 
Fisk’s.”” Speaking for the Nashville Board of Trade, Mr. James 
Palmer followed him, saying, “‘We will extend a helping hand to 
you when you need it.”” Especially significant was the testimony 
quoted by President Gates, in’ his inaugural, from leading jurists 
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of Tennessee, including Judge Lurton, recently made Justice of 
the Federal Supreme Court: “We hold it our duty to give the 
Negro all the education he can take and use. Then, if we white 
people cannot keep ahead of him as he moves forward, it will be- 
come us to follow after on the level suited to lower capacities.” 
The common interest for which intelligent promoters of industrial 
and ‘of higher education, sometimes misrepresented as antagon- 
istic, co-operate like scissor blades was effectively demonstrated 
by Dr. Washington. With the greeting he brought from the 
Tuskegee Institute he presented from an Alabama benefactor of 
Tuskegee a gift of a thousand dollars to Fisk. Representatives 
of some twenty colleges and universities, Northern and Southern, 
were present, for whom Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, spoke with rare elegance of form as well as 
solidity and breadth of thought. The inimitable feature of the day 
was the vocal music of the Fisk Jubilee Singers. It was out of the 
earnings of the Jubilee Singers—over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars—that the Jubilee Hall was built on the Fisk campus in 1875. 
Fisk needs and deserves a generous endowment to crown its his- 
tory of patient work and sacrifice. The coming of Dr. Gates, a 
man of broad~vision, warm heart, cool head, high courage, and 
genial htinter, with ‘twenty years of successful experience as col- 
lege president in i and California, hopefully initiates a new 
and prosperous era. 
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Fisk Unibersity 


PROF. W. G. WATERMAN 


ISK UNIVERSITY was founded in 1866 in recognition of 
the principle that to elevate any race, leaders are needed, 
and that these leaders must be far above the majority of 

their fellows in character and ability. While recognizing the 
need of industrial schools to give the mass of the people the 
means of laying a solid financial foundation for the race the 
aim of the institution has never been deviated from, and 
although Fisk has not as yet advanced beyond the plane of the 
small college, it adheres to the belief that the very best possible 
training of the intellectual and moral natures with a sound, 
self-controlled body is essential for those who are to be the 
leaders of their people. Asa result Fisk graduates are known 
throughout the South and they are holding positions of influ- 
ence and responsibility among their people. 

The first college class was graduated in 1875, and since that 
time there have gone forth from the College Department 151 
young men, and 34 young women ; from the Normal Depart- 
ment 26 young men and 300 young womien ; besides 9 from the 
Theological, and 15 from the Musical Departments. The Uni- 
versity keeps in close touch with the graduates and with a few 
exceptions, the whereabouts of living graduates are published 
in the catalogue every year. . Of this number all are doing good 
and faithful work, and many have risen to high positions of 
opportunity and influence. Of the young women, I!1o have 
married, and many give their entire time to their homes while 
of the remainder, the majority are obliged to assist their hus- 
bands, usually by teaching. 

Beside the graduates there is a large number of under grad- 
uates who were obliged, from financial or other good reasons, 


to leave before graduation. Those who attended the school 
long enough to receive the imprint of its training are doing 
goud work. 

It is with the purpose of setting forth more fully than can be 
done in the list in the annual catalogue, the work of some of 
the graduates, that this pamphlet has been prepared. In gen- 
eral, those chosen are to be considered as samples; and their 
work is typical rather than exceptional. There are many 
others who might have been taken, but there has been no 
attempt to include all, while none have been selected from the 
136 who have graduated in the last five years. 


JOHN H. BURRUS was a member of the first college class 
to graduate from Fisk, in 1875. After practicing law in Nash- 
ville for several years, in 1883 he became president of tlie State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Alcorn, Miss. His 
brother, JAMES D. BURRUS, who graduated in the same 
class from Fisk and secured an M.A. from Dartmouth in ’79, 
was a professor in the same school. They filled their positions 
with ability and success for ten years when they were com- 
pelled to resign for political reasons. They then returned to 
Nashville where one is practicing law and the other is engaged 
in business. Athird brother, PRESTON R. BURRUS,’79, hasa 
very successful drug business in Nashville and is Professor of 
Anatomy in the Meharry Medical College of that city. 


W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS, who is per- 
haps the leading Negro scholar in the world, 
graduated from Fisk University in 1888. Al- 
though a native of Massachusetts, he recog- 
nized the value of coming in contact with the 
members of his race, and took his college 
course at Fisk. He then returned to Harvard 
for his master’s and doctor’s degrees, writing 
at that time a volume on the Slave Trade, 
which is regarded as an authority on the sub- 


ject. After some work in Philadelphia, dyring” 


Pe oe oe which he wrote the ‘‘ Philadelphia Negro,’’ 
he accepted the position of Professor of Sociology in Atlanta 
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University. In addition to his regular work as a teacher, 
he is able to do a valuable research work on the life of the 
Negro and to conduct an annual conference in which the results 
of his work are brought out. The charts prepared under his 
direction were a promineut feature at the Paris Exposition. 
Through books, magazine articles and the reports of the 
Atlanta Conference, he has contributed much to the world’s 
knowledge of the condition of the American Negro. 


A graduate who has shown marked execu- 
tive ability is THOMAS JUNIUS CALLO- 
WAY of the class of 1889. After holding 
several important positions as high school 
principal, he entered the Department Service 
at Washington. When an organizer was 
needed to prepare a Negro exhibit for the 
Paris Exposition, Mr. Calloway was chosen. 
All who attended that exposition testify that 
it was a prominent feature and it was ad- 
judged the gold medal. It was afterward 
exhibited at Buffalo and Charleston, and is to 
be eventually installed in the Smithsonian Institute. 


JAMES NATHAN CALLOWAY, a brother of the above, 
graduated the next year and immediately began teaching in 
Tuskegee Institute. He became Business Manager and then 
Farm Manager, and in 1900 was sent to Africa in charge of four 
Tuskegee graduates to experiment for the German Government 
in regard to cotton raising in the German possessions in West 
Africa. The experiment is proving a success, and after a month 
in this country in 1902, he returned to Africa to continue the 
work there. His wife, a Fisk graduate, Normal ’90, is in 
charge of the Farmers’ Home at Tuskegee. 


It has sometimes been charged that college graduates do not 
go into the country districts nor help to elevate the masses of 
the people, especially through industrial work. But Mr. Cal- 
loway is not the only one who has given time and enthusiasm 
to this work. | 
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MRS. MAGGIE MURRAY WASHINGTON 
graduated from Fisk in 1889 and went to Tus- 
kegee, where, especially since her marriage to 
the Principal, she has had wide influence. * 
She teaches classes in Iiterature and Sociology 
in the Academic Department, and also takes 
a leading part in the work which is so char- 
acteristic of Tuskegee. She is known and ¢ 
loved in the homes of the colored people in 
and around Tuskegee, while her college train- 
ing enables her to teach advanced classes and 
MRS M. M. WASHINGTON to preside with dignity over the home of the 
Principal. 


JAMES DICKENS MCCALL graduated from Fisk in 1890, 
and became instructor in the Natural Sciences in Tuskegee In- 
stitute. In spite of the many demands on his time he has car- 
ried on his scientific study and research in his own laboratory 
and at the Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin. He is now 
head teacher, baving the oversight of the discipline and the 
correlation of the Academic night and day studies with the in- 
dustrial work of the 1200 students now at Tuskegee. 


THOMAS WASHINGTON TALLEY grad- 
uated from Fisk in the same class as McCall, but 
spent a year in the service of the University. 
He then was an instructor in Alcorn A. and 
M. College for two years; for five years, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science and for two years 
Vice President in the State N. and I. College, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; and for the last two years, 
Instructor in Chemistry and Physics at Tus- 
kegee Institute. He has done considerable 
research work in Histology, Geology, Zoology 
and Chemistry, and has a private collection of oe ns 
Over 7,000 specimens. Heis a member of the American Ornith- 
ological Union, the American Negro Academy, the Society of 
Chemical Industry of London, and the Biological Society of 
Washington. 
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THOMAS SEWELL INBORDEN, Class of 
’91, is an illustration of what can be done by 
energy and perseverance in overcoming great 
obstacles. Born in the country districts of 
Virginia, in circumstances of the greatest pov- 
erty, he went first to Oberlin and then to Fisk 
in 1887. Graduating in ’9I, he was sent by 
the American Missionary Association to 
Helena, Ark., to organize their Normal School 
there. His work was so successful that, after 
two years, he was sent to Albany, Ga., to re- 
organize a Normal School which had been in 
existence for nearly thirty years. That school is now in charge 
of a Fisk graduate, JAMES L. MURRAY, ’92, assisted by a 
corps of Fisk graduates, while THOMAS J. AUSTIN, ’85, is 
Principal of the Helena school. In 1895 Inborden was sent to 
Enfield, N. C., where he organized the Joseph K. Brick Indus- 
trial School, of which he is now Principal. The school has 
now five buildings and eleven teachers. It has a farm of 1,129 
acres and offers six courses of instruction in the different indus- 
tries. It is growing steadily and is doing a work that is rec- 
ognized by all classes in the community. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that Fisk University is 
most heartily in accord with the movement for the industrial 
education of the masses, but it feels that its mission as an 
educator of leaders has been so clearly confirmed by the suc- 
cesses of the past, that for it to ‘‘ swing into line”’ and special- 
ize in the industries would be a grevious mistake from both an 
educational and business point of view. 

In addition to the educators in the higher grades, Fisk has 
supplied scores of teachers for the High and Public Schools of 
the Southern States. A recent school commissioner of Texas 
on visiting Nashville, made it a point to see the school ‘‘ which 
had sent him so many of his best teachers.’’ The Principal of 
the Nashville Colored High School, FRANK GATEWOOD 
SMITH, Class of ’87, is a typical high school principal. After 
graduating he took a medical course, but decided on the work 
of a teacher and secured a position in the Public Schools of 
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Nashville. He quickly became Principal and in 1895 was ad- 
vanced tothe principalship of the High School. A fine discip- 
linarian, he has brought the work of the High School to a 
high standard. In this work he is assisted by three other 
graduates: LENA TERRELL JACKSON, ’85, teacher of 
Latin, who secured the degree of M.A. in ’88, and whose work 
is spoken of in highest terms by competent observers; EMMA 
JANE TERRY, ’89, teacher of Higher English, and HENRY 
ALVIN CAMERON, ’93 Teacher of Natural Science. 
~ GEORGIA PRISCILLA WILLIAMS came 
to Fisk through the George Washington Schol- 
arship of Illinois and graduated in 1895. Al- 
most immediately she was offered the position 
of Instructor in Latin and Literature in the 
High School of Evansville, Ind. She has filled 
that position with success and influence ever 
since. She is ‘‘thoroughly imbued with the 
principles set forth by those who had conse- 
crated their lives to the upbuilding of the peo- 
ple of my race,’’ and these principles she has 
MISS GEORGIA P. WILLIAMS ej)deavored to instill into the pupils who have 
been under her influence in the High School. 
In the first class to graduate from the Normal Department in 
1875, were two young womien, who, through the past 27 years 
have been exerting a strong influence in widely different places. 
HARRIET F. KIMBRO spent several years 
teaching in the North and studying in the 
Normal School at Westfield, Mass. Return- 
ing South she taught in Tennessee, and in 
1889 went to Texas to the State Normal School 
at Prairie View, where she became Preceptress 
for the young women in the boarding depart- 
ment of that s:hool. She has been there ever 
since and by her wide experience, coupled 
with her rare womanly attributes she has had 
a strong influence for good upon the young 
women who have been under her charge. M!SS HARRIET F. KIMBRO 
There are at present 120 young women in their dormitories. 


SUSAN M. HARRIS (LOWE) was also a member of the 
first Normal Class. Soon after graduating she married and 
kept house for a time, but after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Lowe became a teacher in the Tennessee School for the Blind, 
in Nashville. She now has charge of the Colored Department 
of this school, in which there are forty children, and she is 
assisted by three other teachers, two of whom are recent grad- 
uates of the Fisk Normal Course. For the past three years 
their Sunday evening religious service has been conducted by 
a member of the Fisk Y. M. C..A. 7 

Altogether out of 450 graduates from the College and Normal 
Departments, 247 have entered teaching and have impressed 
upon tens of thousands of pupils the principles and character 
which they received at Fisk. 

The large number going into this work has been due to the 
immediate financial returns so sorely needed by many, and to 
their familiarity with the work due to practice acquired in their 
summer vacations, for many Fisk students have paid their way 
through school by teaching school in the summer. So many 
have relatives depending upon them for support that work in 
professional schools has been a practical impossibility. 

Educated ministers are essential to any advancement of the 
race, but conditions have made it exceedingly difficult for col- 
lege-trained men to labor effectively among the masses of the 
people. Those of Fisk’s graduates who have gone into this 
work have done noble service in winning souls, teaching what 
true Christianity is, and working for the uplifting of humanity. 

GEORGE W. MOORE began his ministe- 
rial work while still in college, preaching at 
the Howard Chapel, in Nashville, and sharing 
his salary of $20 per month with three other 
young men who were struggiing for an educa- 
tion. After graduating in ’81 he went to 
Oberlin Theological Seminary and received 
his degree of B.D. in 1883. He was immedi- 
ately given an urgent call to the First Congre- 
gational Church of Sullivan, O, but he felt 
that he should spend his life in the uplifting 
of his people in the South, where the need G. W. MOORE 
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was so great. He became pastor of the Lincoln Memorial 
Church, in Washington, D. C., and was active in many lines of 
Christian work. He led a successful crusade against thirteen 
saloons in “ Hell’s Bottom,”’ the district in which his church 
was located, making it a desirable residence section. For five 
years he was also Professor of Biblical History and Literature 
in the Theological Department of Howard University. 


In 1892 he was appointed Field Missionary of the American 
Missionary Association and he is now in the tenth year of his 
service. An eloquent speaker, he is equally successful in build- 
ing up the churches in the field or explaining the work of the 
Association among the friends in the North. He has traveled 
in Europe as a delegate and speaker at several international 
gatherings. He isa trustee of Fisk University and received the 
degree of M.A. in 1885. 


BENJAMIN F. OUSLEY, ’81, and his wife, 
HENRIETTA BAILEY OUSLEY, '82, spent eight 
years in Africa, and returned only on account 
of Mr. Ousley’s ill health. One of the secre- 
taries of the American Board said, ‘‘I will 
send out to Africa all the men like Ousley that 
you can furnish me,’’ and Mr. Ousley is still 
being importuned by his converts to return to 
that field. While there he did important 
literary work and translated portions of the 
Bible into the language of that region. After 
returning to thiscountry Mr. and Mrs. Ousley 
were teachers in Alcorn for five years, but were obliged to leave 
soon after Principal Burrus, For the last three years they have 
been at the head of the Mound Bayou Normal Institute, located 
in one of the few negro municipalities in the country. 


NANCY JONES, who graduated from the Normal Depart. 
ment in 1886, has also been a missionary to Africa, having 
worked under the American Board for ten years in Inhambane 
aud Gazaland, East Africa. Two recent graduates are now pre 
paring to go to Africa as missionaries within the next month. 
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HENRY HUGH PROCTOR graduated in 
1891, after seven years at Fisk in the Prepar- 
atory and College Departments, and then took 
his Theological course at Yale. Heis nowa 
successful Congregational pastor in Atlanta, 
Ga. He has a strong church of over 400 
members and he has succeeded in making it 
self-supporting. Mr. Proctor is a thinker and 
orator of no mean ability, and his lecture 
entitled ‘‘The Black Man’s Burden” has met 
with universal approbation. He has success- 
fully led in the opposition to several unwise 
measures introduced in the Georgia Legislature, and he is 
respected by all the best citizens of Atlanta. 

In the city of Nashville two graduates hold prominent 
pulpits. JOHN QUINCY JOHNSON, D.D.,’9o0, is pastor of St. Paul’s 
A.M. E. Church, and WILtIAM SINGLETON ELLINGTON, ’94, 
of the.First Baptist Church. 

Like the ministry, law, medicine and business have had 
fewer representatives among Fisk graduates than educators and 
for the same reasons. With the increasing wealth of the col- 
ored people, the trend is setting more strongly to the profes- 
sions, but not a few Fisk graduates have already done good 
work along these lines. 


WILLIAM RICHARD MORRIS graduated in 1884 and for 
several years held the position of graduate student and 
instructor in his Alma Mater, receiving his M.A. in 1887, In 
1889 he moved to Minneapolis and entered upon the practice 
of law. In this he has made a decided success, and is highly 
esteemed by all who knowhim. He has an office in one of the 
best buildings in the city and hassecured an excellent practice. 
He is a member of Plymouth Congregational Church, and an 
important factor in one of the largest Bible classes in the city. 

In Nashville there are several successful lawyers, who usually 
combine the real estate business with their practice of law. 
Among them may be mentioned WILLIAM H. HODGKINS, ’81 ; 
M.A.’85; LIy.B.’81. GEORGE T. ROBINSON, ’85; M.A.’g90; 
LL.B.’92; and WILLIAM A. CROSTHWAIT, ’87. They are all 
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doing well and are respected and trusted in their community. 
SAVUEL A. MCELW8E, 83; LL.B.’86; M.A.’90, who has 
resided in Nashville since his graduation, and who was a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee Legislature for several terms, has recently 
moved to Chicago to continue his practice there. 

The doctors have been financially among the most success- 
ful of Fisk graduates, and they also carry out the Fisk princi- 
ples of helping the members of their race. 


ALLEN A. WESLEY graduated from Fisk 
in 1884, and from the Medical Department of 
Northwestern University in 1887. He has 
practiced in Chicago ever since, and has 
attained aneminent position in his profession. 
He was one of the founders of the Provident 
Hospital, one of the best equipped hospitals 
in Chicago, and in 1894 was appointed surgeon- 
in-charge and secretary of the medica! staff. 

He was surgeon of the celebrated 8th II1. 
Volunteers, a regiment officered throughout 
by colored men, which did honorable and 
responsible garrison work in Cuba when the First Illinois regi- 
ment was invalided home. Dr. Wesley was appointed to repre- 
sent the Medical Department of the National Guard of Illinois 
at the convention of Military Surgeons of the United States. 
He is a member of the American Medical Association, Illinois 
State Medical Society, Chicago Medical Society, and associate 
member of the Military Service Institution at New York. 

FERDINAND AUGUSTUS STEWART 
came to Fisk from Mobile, graduated in 1885 
and studied medicine at Harvard. Graduat- 
ing in 1888 at the head of a class of ninety- 
eight, he refused excellent opportunities to 
remain in the North, and returned to Nash- 
ville where he is a successful and able practi- 
tioner, and Professor of Pathology at the 
Meharry Medical College. His skill as a 
physician and surgeon has made him favor- 
ably known in his profession throughout the 
city, and his upright Christian life has given F. A. STEWART. 
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him a strong influence for good among the young men of the 
University, as well as in the city. 


MATTHEW ELLIOTT STEVENS, ’89; 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, 
1893; went to Texarkana, Texas, immediately 
after completing his course in Chicago, but he 
has been able to return to that city on several 
occasions for post-graduate work. He is a 
skilled and up-to-date practitioner with a 
large country practice which pays well, as he 
has an annual income of upwards of $5,coo. 

It has been said that the college education 
unfits a student for business life; but while 
the graduates of Fisk who have gone into 
business life are few, they have shown by their success that 
their education has been a he!p rather than a hindrance. : 


JOHN LEMUEL BARBOUR went into the 
furniture business immediately after graduat- 
ing in 1890, and by his energy, ability, and 
courtesy he has been very successful. For a 
number of years he has served acceptably as 
treasurer of Howard Congregational Church, 
and also of the Fisk Alumni Association. 

ANDREW PIPHNEY NEILL, ’90, spent 
several years after graduation in teaching and 
in other lines of work until he had secured 
enough money to start in business. He then 
became a grocer in Chicago and he has been 
very successful in this work. He has several thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock and a good trade. 

THOMAS PORTER HARRIS, ’90, for several years after 
graduation held positions as teacher and principal of public 
schools in Texas and Mississippi. Recently he turned his 
attention to business, and isnow a successful merchant in 
Brooksville, Miss. 

JOHN TURNER WARREN, ’91,'has had many difficulties 
to contend with since graduating. Failing in his first business 
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enterprise, and making little advance for several years, he at 
last secured enough capital to start again in Parks Place, Miss. 
By the savings of three years he has built up a good grocery 
business, and has bought some real estate in town and two 
farms in the country. The value of his real estate amounts to 
over $6,000, 


In 1899, for the second time in her history, Fisk University 


sent out a company of Jubilee singers. The first company was 
sent out in 1871 and spent four years in this country and three 
in Europe, bringing back to the University the sum of 
$150,000. This made possible the securing of the present cam- 
pus, and the erection of Jubilee Hall. 

Owing to the growth of the college department and the 
consequent need of a more advanced equipment and increased 
teaching force, it has been necessary to put the present 
company in the field. While the business manager, Rev. H. A. 
Merrill, makes the preliminary arrangemerts, the entire per- 
sonal charge of the company for two of the three years that it 
has been in the field, has been in the hands o¢ 
JOHN WESLEY WORK, ’95, assisted at 
times by his wife, AGNES HAYNES WORK, 
Normal, ’97. Mr. Work spent a year at Har- 
vard, but returned to Fisk as instructor in 
Latin, receiving his M.A. in 1808. 

When it was decided to send out the sing- 
ers, at great personal sacrifice he left his work 
in the University and joined the company. 
The nine young men and women, all either 
students or graduates of Fisk, have spent nine 
months of each of the last three years travel- 
ing through the North, and have everywhere commended 
themselves, not only on account of their singing, but by their 
quiet and dignified behavior. Their self restraint under dis- 
comforts and difficulties has testified to their determination to 
make a good record for thier race, and to the training received 
at their Alma Mater. 

The musical success of the singers has been remarkable and 
in spite of the fact that they found a number of companies 
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trading on the fame of Fisk, an sometimes seriously injuring 
her reputation, whenever they have secured a hearing they 
have demonstrated that the Fisk University Jubilee Singers are 
still equal to their old reputation. 


Nerds of the Unihersity 


For the first twenty-five years of her history Fisk was sup- 
ported by grants from the American Missionary Association. 
With the growth of the work of that organization, it has 
become impossible for it to carry the increasing burden of an 
institution like Fisk, and it seems best to all that Fisk should 
gradually become financially independent of the Association. 


There is still a grant from the Association, but over one-half 
of the necessary income must be sought from other sources. 
In order to keep up the present standard of work an endow- 
ment of $350,000 is necessary, while $500,000 would hardly 
provide for the needs that are already too apparent. 


At present the endowment is nominal—$50,o0co, but the cam- 
pus and buildings represent an investment of over $350 ooo. 
This insures the permanence of the institution, but the funds 
must be secured for the maintenanee of the buildings and forthe 
salaries of a suitable teaching force. The alumni of Fisk are 
helping in this work, and while a few have a little property, 
the majority are contributing out of their scanty salaries as 
teachers. Through their Alumni Associations they have col- 
lected $2,500, to be applied toward the endowment of the 
professorship of Latin. 


Although the College Department has six regularly appointed 
professors, half of the chairs have no endowment whatever, 
and the others have received only a small portion of what they 
will need. 

It is hoped that somecne who has been interested in this 
account of the work which the graduates of Fisk University 
are doing among their people will be moved to help in the 
securing of a suitable endowment, that the advantage which 
has been secured through the plant, teaching force, and the 


body of influential alumni, may not be lost through lack of 


funds with which to carry on the work. 


Further information will gladly be given by the following 


officers and trustees of the University : 


REV 
REV 
REV 


REV 
REV 


Secretaries of the American Missionary Association, 


.J. G. MERRILL, D.D., President, 
. E. C. STICKEL, 7veasurer, 
. GEORGE W. MOORE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
. A. F. BEARD, D.D., 
Cc Jd. Rae ae, 


Associated Charities Building, 
New York. 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Esg., 40 Wall Street, 
CHAS. A. HULL, Esg., 72 Wall Street, 


New York, 
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lI AM MUSIC 


Servant and master am I; servant of those dead, and 
master of those living. Through me spirits immortal speak 
the message that makes the world weep, and laugh, and 
wonder, and worship. 


I tell the story of love, the story of hate, the story that 
saves and the story that damns. I am the incense upon 
which prayers float to: Heaven.. I am the smoke which 
palls over the field of battle where men lie dying with me 
on their lips. 


I am close to the marriage altar, and when the graves 
open I stand nearby. I call the wanderer home, I rescue 
the soul from the depths, I open the lips of lovers, and 
through me the dead whisper to the living. 


One I serve as I serve all; and the king I make my slave 
as easily as I subject his slave. I speak through the birds . 
of the air, the insects of the field, the crash of waters on 
rock-ribbed shores, the sighing of wind in the trees, and [ 
am even heard by the soul that knows me in the clatter of 
wheels on city streets. | 


I know no brother, yet all men are my brothers; I am 
the father of the best that is in me; I am of them, and they 
are of me. For I am the instrument of God. 


LAM MUSIC 


Folk Rhymes of the Negro” 


It is a curious fact that until this very day there has 
been no publication of any considerable number of the 
folk rhymes of the American Negro. This great lack 
in world literature is now supplied in part by a book 
by Professor Thomas W. Talley of Fisk University, with 
an introduction by Professor W. C. Curry of Vanderbilt 


University, and with an interpretation of the origin and 
significance of the folk rhymes by the collector, Professor 
Talley. | 


The more than three hundred and thirty Negro rhymes 
in this collection, taken as a body, are, in themselves, a 
record of the Negro slave, left by the slave himself. 

The Rhymes from beginning to end sparkle with a pure 
clean wit and humor, found perhaps nowhere else in 
native verse. 

In the collection, not only are there dance rhymes, 
nature rhymes, gnomic sayings, such as are commonly 
found among the ballads of other people, but there are 
other forms such as marriage ceremony coda, which are 
found nowhere else in literature. 

There is an interesting little section of African and 
other foreign Negro rhymes, with their translations, in 
order to enable the compiler to make his study complete. 


In Part Two there is a study of the Rhymes which not 
only gives their history and the uses to which they are 
put, but also their origin, evolution, and form. 

Definite literary laws underlying these compositions are 
pointed out. These laws are peculiarly Negro. In a way 
they suggest certain entirely new forms of literature. 


*The book is published by the Macmillan Company. A 
limited Fisk edition is being sold at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. ($2.25) 
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JUST A WORD TO HELP KEEP UP COURAGE 


During the past two or three years we have deliberately refr ained 
from printing any of the kindly comments that have been received 
concerning the Fisk News. Any of our friends will understand the 
wisdom of such a course. 

But the brief note which follows should be printed, we think, 
because it gives some indication of whether or not the NEWS is ac- 
complishing, in a measure, one of its major purposes. 

It was hoped that this magazine should be just a little different 
from the conventional college journal; that it should challenge the 
attention, then the interest, and finally the friendship of thought- 
ful persons outside of|'our academic fold, who have long since passed 
the stage where they can be interested in a simple chronicle of the 
campus routine of any school! In short, Fisk{ University needed and 
needs friends, and it was felt that one of the ways to interest per- 
sons of broad and catholic interests was to prove ourselves worthy 
of aid by showing that we can lift our eyes from our own campus, 
our teachers, our students and let them rest on all the dominant in- 
terests that affect man. 

Far short we have fallen, wa know of the goal of a great maga- 
zine of catholic treatment of world problems. It has been a part ° 
of the duty of the hour to ‘devote some of the space to conventional 
chronicling of conventional college doings. Not being a wealthy 
school, we have been unable to give as much space to either topic as 
would be desirable. But, independent of sentiment, Fisk must live; 
and she will live if men of broad gauge become convinced that we are 
not an institution with a one-track mind, thinking of nothing save 
ourselves, and interested in nothing that does not aggrandize us and 
our own interests. 7 

Accordingly, we have tried to see, however imperfectly, that the 
Fisk NEws should be a little journal which anyone interested in his 
fellowman, would be glad to have on his desk. As the letters have 
come from persons in many walks of life and of different races, 
bearing testimony to their appreciation of what we are trying to do 
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to keep the News from “qualifying for the business man’s trash bas- 
ket,” as one person wrote us, we have felt that the policy followed 
has not been entirely barren of good results. 


The letter following is selected from,a large list of communica- 
tions from friends who give of their means to help keep Fisk alive: 


6427 Sherwood Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ISAAC FISHER, Fisk University. 


Dear Sir:—I have been in receipt of your excellent paper for 
some time. Though I had no hand in having it sent to me. I think 
my name must have been sent to you through a cousin who was 
formerly connected with the A. M. A. and who did a great deal to- 
wards raising money for Fisk. 

At any rate I have had no bill, though I must have been receiving 
a paper for three years at least. Will you let me know what I owe 
or it? 

I want to say that I consider the character and standards of 
the paper ‘very high. The tone of some of the editorials, especially 
during the heated days of the war, is such as any race may be 
proud of and was seldom heard expressed then or: now in the pages 
of journals edited by white people. Your paper is always fair and 
tolerant and should make for the best understanding between the 
two races. . . * 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. GIL 


Having printed Mr. Gill’s letter above, perhaps it is just as well 
to print just one more of the same tenor, sent from Horicon, Wis- 
consin, on February 13th. 
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My dear Mr. Editor: I am very glad to renew my subscription to 
your paper for it is one of the best college papers I know ebout. All 
my good wishes are with your school down there. 


Sincerely, 


Tacy P. ANDERSON. 
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EDITORIAL 


FOR THE HAPPINESS AND PLEASURE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


DEVELOPING THE NATION’S MUSIC 


During six years, with the exception of two or three months 
yet to pass, there Rave appeared regularly in these editorial pages 
comment, pertinent and sometimes impertinent, relative to various 
matters thought to be affected with public interest. 


But a policy has been rather strictly adhered to of not using this 
part of the Fisk NEws as the medium of appeals for Fisk University. 
It is highly probable ‘that there is merit in that policy; and it is not 
perceived that there is any good reason for departing from it as a 
fixed policy. But we wish to make departure therefrom in this 
number. And yet, the most casual study of what will be said will 
prove that even this exception, made ostensibly in the interest of 
Fisk University, conforms in spirit and content to the general policy 
pursued of discussing here those subjects, and those subjects only 
which| are bound up in the public welfare and happiness. 


AN OLD SuBJEcT, BuT IN CHEERFUL VEIN 


Let us admit frankly that we want to make reference to a mutual 
friend, ‘but not from the usual angle of complaint or dissatisfaction. 
We wish to speak as one good American citizen (yes, the editor is 
really that) to other good American citizens who are all interested 
in the ‘happiness of all American citizens. We want to discuss some- 
thing pleasing about the colored people in which all have interest. 


ToPICS ON WHICH AMERICANS DISAGREE 


There are some topics on which perfectly loyal American citizens 
honestly differ. For example: Sprinkling and immersion; free trade 
and protection; Democratic Party, Republican Party, Socialist Party, 
etc., League of Nations and no form of “entangling alliances” with 
other nations; a bonus and no bonus; woman suffrage; Negro suf- 
frage; college education and industrial education for Negroes; segre- 
gation of Negroes: “baiting” of Japanese; etc., etc., etc. There is 
evidence to show that good citizens of the United States even differ 
on so simple a proposition as that man can trace his forebears to 
simian ancestors. 


A ToPic ON WHICH ALL AGREE 


But strange to say, when a group of Americans sit quietly down 
or stand and listen to a group of colored people raise their voices 
in song, whatever the beliefs of the hearers touching the Negro’s 
fitness to live on equal terms of opportunity with other human beings, 
there is broad agreement, without controversy. that there is a riot 
and wealth of sweetness and beauty in the Negro’s voice ‘hat -yrips, 
and stirs one to the depths; and which is found in no other voices 
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A LITTLE RETROSPECT FOR PROOF 


Just a little retrospect for proof: The writer of these lines has 
sat in the cotton baskets, while a midget of a boy, in the cotton fields 
of \Louisiana; and many a day has seen groups of white land- 
owners rein in their horses and listen as the icotton pickers sang 
the songs of their fathers; and he has’seen the sternness of these 
white faces dissolve as the listeners commented on the sweetness of 
the Negro songs. 


He has sat on the great dirt levees of the Mississippi river and 
heard the Negroes who were working thereon sing their own songs, 
while Government contractors softened the tones of their voices in 
unconscious tribute to the gripping sweetness of the music. 


During the golden days of river transportatien when such steam- 
boats as the “Belle of Memphis,” the “City of St. Louis,” the “City 
of New Orleans,” the “Belle of the Bends,” and other similar craft 
made life so picturesque on the Mississippi river, that boy often 
rode on these boats and listened to the “roustabouts” sing their im- 
provised songs to the rhythm to which they loaded or unloaded 
thousands of sacks of cotton seed, and hundreds of bales of cotton. 
And he remembers that the mates, never famous for their use of 
“Sunday-school words” seldom lost their temper when all the “rous- 
ters” were singing. 

And when the iron roads began to push themselves into the 
territory where the steamboat had long been queen, the boy has 
stood on many a railroad right of way and listened while Negro hands 
drove spikes, while they sang: 


“Workin’ on the railroad, 
Mud up to my knees— 
Workin’ for my little Ida, 
She’s so hard to please.” 


And the contractor was very seldom critical of the work of these 
hands, so long as they sang. 


A VERY DELICATE SUBJECT 


A word, in this retrospect, on'a very, very delicate subject. If 
there is one thing that angers a colored audience more than some 
things, is. for anyone to begin speaking about his or her “old Black 
Mammy.” The writer has heard people use it who had nothing 
in their hearts but contempt for all dark races, and he has heard the 
phrase used by white people who were trying to say to the audience 
in stumbling, blind way: “You and I are bound to each other by 
cords out of the past.” 

There is nothing to be said in defense of the group which thinks 
that the ideal Negro is one whose slave status is represented by 
her, whom it denominates “Black Mammy,” and which always ex- 
tols that type in public press and forum, to the ignoring of the 
free, young Negro, however worthy he may be. 


But it is highly probable that the woman is remembered because 
hearts who are moved out of the past by something, they know not 
what. We think we have the secret; and that secret is a part of 
this story: It will be noticed that the phrase is almost always as 
above. Nobody ever uses the words “Old Black Pappy,” because 
“Pappies” do not sing children to sleep; although, for balance, some 
try to invent an “Old Black Uncle;” but its use is infrequent. 
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_ | But it is highly probable that the woman is remembered because 
in addition: to caring for the white ‘children, as any mother does, and 
singing them to sleep, as any mother does, the colored woman. slave, 
sang to them in the inimitable tones of sweetness which God 
has. given to the voices of no other race on earth, so far as we 
know; and these white men and women, now grown to manhood 
and ‘womanhood, can as soon forget their being as forget those 
crooning lullabies of their childhood. The writer knows of the 
sweetiess of the singing voices of the women of his race, because 
there calls to him today across years and years of silence the voice 
not or.ly of a mother who sang him to sleep, but of a mother to whom 
— had given the gift of song, as He gave it to the woman of no 
other race. 


The colored people have good ground to feel that the phrase 
“Black Mammy” is often used in condescension; and the little group 
of white people who are working so hard, in the South to help adjust 
race relations deserve great credit for exerting a silent influ- 
ence against its use in public, on the ground that it is offensive to 
the colored people. The writer has not hesitated to say, where he 
thought it would do good, that the phrase is offensive to his people 
and ought not to be used in public assemblies where they are listeners. 


But while he takes this attitude, and wishes it clearly under- 
stood that all white people who boast of their “Black Mammy” do not 
have any love for her free-born sons and daughters, it is due to 
truth and candor and fairness to say that practically each member 
of that group of fine Southern white men and women who are so 
seriously trying to work for racial understanding and good will in 
the South cherishes a loving memory of a colord woman whom he 
called “Mammy” and whose lullaby songs linger in his memory. 


And it should also be said that those of us who in our stumbling, 
feeble way find it necessary to talk often to our white neighbors con- 
cerning race adjustments find it easier always to approach those who, 
whatever they think of the younger Negro, have not forgotten the 
voices of sweetness, pathos and kindness with which the American 
bond-woman soothed them to sleep in their childhood. 

We may say, then, that the Negro’s past singing is destined to 
prove an important factor in:race adjustment. 


JUST A LITTLE MORE PROOF 


As a student in the school which Booker Washington made 
famous, the Editor saw pilgrims come there from the uttermost ends 
of the earth; and always they wanted to hear the students sing. As 
spokesman for a quartet of colored singers, I saw New England and 
the East open their doors that their inhabitants might hear these 
songs; and always the audiences wanted more. In a little town there 
gathered one evening native citizens and a great outpouring of for- 
eigners. The latter, for some reason, did not want the exercises to be 
conducted and they hissed the young men down each time as they 
appeared, and before they could sing. I told the quartet at last, to 
sing'in spite of disorder. They sang “Stand the Storm, It Won’t Be 
Long, We’ll Anchor Bye and Bye.” The disorder ceased. The for- 
eign element gave the greater part of the contribution. 

Each year, at various schools for Negroes in the South, there 
is some singing of the Negro’s songs; and always white people and 
colored people want more of those songs. 
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Fisk UNIVERSITY—HOME OF JUBILEE SONGS 


To these experiences let us add the ones passed through at Fisk 
University, the school which must forever have as a ‘part of its un- 
dying record the fact that it was the first to introduce to the world 
the songs of the American Negro. The story of the carrying of these 
melodies across the sea by the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University 
has been repeated so often that it sometimes loses its force. 

Fisk would not knowingly rob a single other school of any credit 
in a particular field which the latter may be due. But it is forced 
to accept the honor of letting the world know that the American Negro 
has a great contribution to make to the culture and refinement of 
the world, through his singing and the sweetness of his voice. It may 
fairly be said that one has not been fair to himself until he has sat 
in the chapel and heard Fisk University sing Jubilee songs; or at 
least, until he has heard the Fisk Quintet. The singing of these ' 
songs is regarded as almost a religious duty at Fisk, and Nashville 
generally sees to it that her distinguished visitors go out and hear 
the songs. 

I have seen polite indifference change to marked surprise; I {. 
have seen laughter banished and tears fall at the singing of these 
songs. I have seen the tears chased away—wiped away, as a new 
strain fell on the air; and I have sat for six years in that chapel 
at Fisk and never fail to see a visitor seated on the platform ex- 
hibit signs that the songs touched him where feelings run deep. And 
the visitors have come from every part of this land, many from 
abroad. 


A NATIONAL DUTY 


If it is true that here at last is a music which all classes of our 
citizens love, a music which refines and beautifies and purges away 
the dross of bitterness and makes different races feel at one with | 
each other; if it is true that in the long list of things, relative to 
the Negro on which many American groups differ, the beauty of 
his music is one on which all agree; if it is true as many white critics 
have boldly stated that the Negro’s is the only real American music, 
then we have found a common denominator of appreciation and good- | 
will; and have discovered a field in which the Negro may make his 
contribution to the stream of American life without friction, ad- 
mittedly enriching that life, and coming into deeper love for = his ! 
country because permitted to make that contribution. 

Once we accept these premises, we are carried on to the con- | 
clusion that since music is so necessary to the refinement of a 
nation, any group which proves itself capable of making any 
marked contribution to that field should be encouraged to do so—more 
than that, should be subsidized in that work; if it is necessary.. 


Not FOR NEGRO AS NEGRO 


The Negro needs such aid, because national laws consented that 
he should get started in America two hundred and fifty years after 
his white neighbors. He was a slave that long. But the moving 
power of the plea is on the ground that the development of the 
Negro’s music is in the direction of aesthetic culture in the nation. 


Not ONE DECENTLY EQUIPPED Music SCHOOL FOR NEGRO : 


_The plea is timely because in spite of the love which this whole 
nation has for the music of the Negro—the one field in which there 
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is no ‘question of ‘his fitness—there is not one. school in the land 
which by tradition, understanding and equipment is prepared to give 
the Negro the training which his native ability in music would sug- 
gest. 


FisK DREAMS 


Colored ag oe all over the country know that the Music !epart- 
ment of Fisk. University—let’s be modest—is not excelled by that . 
of any other colored school in America. And yet our physical 
equipment is meagre, very meagre. The greatness of our music de- 
partment is a: greatness of spirit. There is a little band of white 
women there who simply are wearing themselves away, holding 
aloft the very highest standards of music, but working with no 
music hall, insufficient equipment, although continuing: to dream 
of a day when there may stand on the grounds of the Fisk which 
introduced the Negro’s music to the world, a real music building 
properly equipped. 

So dreamed Miss Jennie Robinson, the great founder of the 
department. But the Master waked her to be with Him in glory, a 
little while ago and to her ’twas but a dream. 

So dreams her successor, Miss Helman, loyal, faithful Miss Hel- 
man. So dreams the “Old Guard” left from the past, Miss Mary E. 
Chamberlin, Miss Alice M. Grass, Miss Ella F. Cook—Conservators of 
noble traditions. So dream the later group: Miss Grace Cox, Mrs. 
Sarah Leight Laubenstein, Miss Marguerite Jones and Miss Violet 
Crutchley, all'loyal to their charges. And so dreams the interpreter 
of the Negro Folk Songs—Professor Work, he who leads the Jubilee 
Music at the Chapel time. 


Need one say that the President of the University, Dr. McKenzie, 
who always wants the quintet to sing ;“I Wonder if the Light Will 
Ever Shine On Me,” would be one proud executive if he could give 
to the development of a national school of music a great physically 
equipped music department at Fisk. 


AN EARNEST PLEA 


I would not ask that any plan which anyone has to promote the 
utilitarian in education be set aside; I would not ask that any aid 
which the President of the University needs to carry on the work 
of the school be diverted from general needs to this. particular one; 
I simply plead that some one may see the great opportunity to do 
a service ‘for national culture through the development of Negro 
music; and that they may feel inclined to begin their work at Fisk 
University. 

Fisk has 'the traditions; she has a music faculty steeped in 
them (a group of white teachers who believe in the possibilities of 
Negro pupils): a trained intervreter of the Negro songs. himse’f 9 
Negro; Fisk ‘is near the center of Negro population; and she has 
a President who sees the great service which such a school can do. 


I write this from a place but a few minutes ride from the great 
music schocls of New York, and from her famed music halls where 
sing and play the great masters of song and instruments of music 
of all lands. I see no mention of the great singers who appear in 
these music ‘halls without thinking of the sweet voices of Negro 
bevs and girls whom I have heard in field in mine, in shop, in 
school all over the South and who need just the inspiration which 
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a great music conservatory can give to make them able to make the 
world happier. (I’write also in hours that are sadder to the United 
States because a Negro comedian—a master in his line, Bert Wil- 
liams, has fallen asleep.) 


DEDICATION : 
Let us pray the Lord of the Vineyard that He will move some 


heart to whom He has given much of the world’s goods to build 
‘an imposing structure of music at Fisk and write over its doors: 


“Dedicated to God and music forever— 
To the Zone of Racial Harmony and National Agreement, 
For the Aesthetic Pleasure of the Republic.” 


—ISAAC FISHER. 
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To THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF FISK 


It has been our hope for years that increasing numbers of the 
Alumni might return at the annual commencement season. Our 
accommodations have been so limited that we have not always felt 
that we could provide the space for as many as we should like to 
have come at that time. This year we are dismissing the High 
School students in advance of Commencement and we shall there- 
fore be in a better position to offer accommodations to our graduates. 
We trust that they will come, both for class reunions and for a gen- 
eral reunion of all our former students. 


There will be one or two slight innovations in the program this 
year. TiM@€@day evening, June 6th, the Seniors will have their an- 
nual prize Oratorical contest. Wednesday morning the formal Com- 
mencement exercises and conferring of degrees will occur, with an 
address by a distinguished man. This will enable many of our stu- 
dents to catch trains for home that night or early Thursday morn- 
ing. Registration for the Summer Quarter begins on Friday and 
a Regional Y. W. C. A. Conference will also begin on that date. 


We do not have many new buildings or other material things to 
show our graduates this year, but we do believe that the University 
does have, in its work and products, much to show that will prove 
most gratifying to them. In a sense it does not take buildings or 
even endowments to “keep the home fires burning” for those whose 
‘coves are ardent and whose friendships are keen. I hope as many 
as possible will return to get acquainted anew with each other and 
to bring new inspiration to the University, and to carry new en- 
thusiasm back to their homes. The doors are wide open. We 
trust that we shall see a large gathering of those who, as the years 
go by, have not a lessening but an increasing love for Alma Mater. 


We shall be glad to knew in advance who will come in order 
that we may adjust ourselves the most completely to their needs 
and desires. 


With the warmest of greetings from the whole Fisk Staff, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 


FAYETTE AVERY MCKENZIE. 
March 29, 1922. 
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: NATIONAL MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
| CONFERENCE HELD IN NASHVILLE 


FISK GIVES CONCERT ON TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
NOTICE 


COMMENTS BY THE LOCAL PRESS 


(From ‘‘THE TENNESSEAN,’’ Monday morning, March 20, 1922) 


FISK CONCERT WILL BE PRESENTED TONIGHT 


Announcement is made by Dr. F. A. McKenzie, president of Fisk 
University, of the change of the date of the Fisk Jubilee Singers’ con- 
cert from Tuesday night to tonight. This advance in th te of the 
concert was decided upon by Dr. McKenzie and Dr. J. D. Blanton 
of Ward-Belmont in view of the breach of contract made by the 
Hungarian girl-violinist, Enrika Morini, who arbitrarily canceled 
her appearance in Nashville set for Monday night and will go direct 
to St. Paul from Bowling Green, Ky., where she has an engagement. 

In consequence of the new arrangement, the Jubilee Singers will 
begin their concert at the Ryman Auditorium at 8:30 Monday night. 
Tickets sold for the performance to have been given Tuesday will be 
honored at the concert Monday night. Tickets sold for the Morini 
recital, according to Dr. Blanton, will be accepted at an entertain- 
ment of similar nature which will be announced later by Ward-Bel- 
mont officials. 

Instead of listening to the strains of the violin of Enrica Morini, 
at the Auditorium tonight, as announced, the music supervisors are 
looking forward to the Fisk Jubilee Singers’ concert. 

Miss Morini canceled her engagement here at the last hour, and 
President F. A. McKenzie of Fisk University readily agreed to ad- 
vance the Fisk concert from Tuesday to Monday night to fill the va- 
cancy. 

The Fisk Singers is an organization in which the people of Nash- 
ville have much pride. F. A. Beach, president of the National Suner- 
visors’ Conference, names the Jubilee Singers as one of the attrac- 
tions which brought the convention here. 


The concert program tonight follows: 


PART ONE 
I. Negro Folk Songs— 
Steal Away to Jesus 


Study War No More 
Led by MYRTLE E. WIGGINS 


Go Down, Moses 
Led by EARLINE L. Goop 


IV. 


VI. 


II. 


ITT. 
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Build Thee More Stately Mansions........... 


(From The Chambered Nautilus) 
GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 
Soloist: MINNIE B. GILBERT 
Negro Folk Songs— 
Wish I’s in Heaven Sittin’ Down 
Led by KATHLYN A. OLIVER 
Want to Die Easy 
Led by MINNIE B. GILBERT 


I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always 
Led by MYRTLE E. WIGGINS 


Part Two 


Negro Folk Songs— 
You Hear the Lambs A-cryin’! 
Led by Horatio O’BANNON 


Do, Lord, Remember Me! 
3 Led by ALDENA L. WINDHAM 


Baby. Buntine@. o.oo 6. EVEL OS ON AI 


(Words by Will Allen Dromgoole) 
MEN’s CHORUS 


Negro Folk Songs— 
Turn Back Pharaoh’s Army 
Led by MINNIE B. GILBERT 
Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray 
Led by LILLIAN LUCKEY 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


Led by MYRTLE E. WIGGINS 


F. A. Tubbs 
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(From ‘‘THE TENNESSEAN,’’ Tuesday morning, March 21st) 


FIRST DAY OF CONFERENCE 


The National Music Supervisors’ Conference moved forward with 
well ordered progress as the guests of Peabody college Monday after- 
noon. From start to finish the program was adhered to closely and 
leaders of the convention congratulated themselves upon the benefi- 
cial work accomplished. 

Each train into Nashville is bringing delegations to swell the num- 
bers of the conference. Considerable embarrassment on the part of 
some of the visitors is resulting from the inability to secure accom- 
modations. At a late hour several people of prominence in the mus- 
ical world had not been able to secure rooms for the night. 

While the main body of the conference met at the Social and 
Religious hall at Peabody Monday afternoon, a party also visited 
Pearl high school (colored) under the guidance of Milton Cook, super- 
visor of music in the city public schools, and a second party drove out 
to Fisk University to inspect the different classes of college grade 
given there, which were open to the supervisors throughout the day. 
Mary E. Helman conducted the party visiting Fisk. 


The entire body of the conference adjourned to the Ryman Audi- 
torium at 8:30 P. M. to attend the annual Jubilee concert of the Fisk 
University singers, which was made complimentary to the super- 
visors. The program of Negro folk songs appealed strongly to the 
visitors and encore after encore was insisted upon. The concert was 
directed by John W. Work. 


Dr. Crossland of Ward-Belmont announced the substitution of Mlle. 
Erna Rubinstein for Morini, who was to have performed at Ryman 
Auditorium Monday night. Mlle. Rubenstein, who is a protege of 
Director Mingleberg of the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York will 
appear Wednesday evening. 


In a brief address Dr. McKenzie, president of Fisk University, 
told of the purpose of the folk song to carry a message from the 
heart of the black race. One of the engaging facts about the Jubilee 
singers, he asserted, was that it perpetuated the original Fisk Jubilee 
chorus, which made the university possible. 


PRAISE FOR FISK 


The speakers were introduced by Mr. Beach, who said, “No one 
fact was more potent in bringing the national conference here than 
the very concert we are having tonight.” 


Karl K. Gehrkens, supervisor of music at Oberlin College, pointed 
out that a number of music instructors had been sent to Fisk from 
his school. Apropos of the appreciation of the supervisors for the 
concert he said, “The music supervisors are a body of practical ideal- 
ists. Our purpose for meeting in convention is for an interchange of 
ideas. We hope to bring you of Nashville, ideas which are new to 
you; and we hope to acquire the new viewpoints which you can give 
to us. 
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(From ‘‘THE TENNESSEAN,’’ Tuesday morning, March 21) 


FISK SONGS DELIGHT MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
Visitors HEAR SLAVE TIME Music SUNG BY FAMED ORGANIZATION 


By ALVIN S. WIGGERS 
(Music Critic of The Tennessean) 


“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” Who is there who is not familiar 
with at least this one of all the old spirituals sung so fervently by 
the slaves of ol’ massa in antebellum days? At their work or in 
their hours of recreation the faithful darkies sang. 


Most of their songs were in a plaintive minor, and many of them 
were religious, or voiced their childlike faith in a Lord who would 
carry them to a heaven where they would “neber hab to work no 
more.” Doubtless that idea touches a responsive chord in the breast 
of many hearers, too. 


In any other songs many of the words would seem sacrilegious, 
but it shows what aspirations the humble folk had and what things 
unattainable in this life they thought would make heaven for them. 
“T oot shoes and a white robe to walk all over God’s Heav’n.” That 
was their idea of perfect bliss. 

The Fisk Jubilee singers have been perpetuating these wonderful 
songs for half a century, and have made the name of the school known 
everywhere. What could be more fitting than that the distinguished 
visitors to the National Conference of Music Supervisors should be 
= an opportunity to enjoy what they have long been wanting to 
ear? 

The applause last night at Ryman Auditorium gave testimony to 
the keen pleasure the strangers from all over the country were 
deriving from the concert. The singers did their best and in their 
a sounded like a wind-swept lyre. The bassos were excel- 
ent. 

“Steal Away to Jesus,” “Study War No More,” with solo by Myr- 
tle E. Wiggins, and “Go Down Moses,” led by Earline L. Good, were 
followed by Mrs. Beach’s “Build Thee More Stately Mansions,” sung 
by the girls’ glee elub, which was well trained by Miss Mary E. Hel- 
man, principal of the music department. In this the soloist was 
Minnie B. Gilbert, who has a remarkably clear, strong voice. An 
encore was demanded. Bertram Fox’s “A Tragic Tail,” and part of 
that humorous song had to be repeated. 


“Wish I’s in Heaven Sittin’ Down,” led by Kathlyn A. Oliver; 
“Want to Die Easy,” led by Minnie B. Gilbert, and “I’m So Glad 
Troubles Don’t Last Always,” were applauded so that the old favorite, 
“I Got a Crown,” was added and then “Good News, de Chariot’s 
Comin’.” 

“You Hear the Lambs A-Cryin’!” led by Horatio O’Bannon, “Do, 
Lord, Remember Me,” led by Aldena L. Windham, “Turn Back Pha- 
raoh’s Army,” “Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray,” led by Lillian Luckey 
in a clear high voice, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ were the other 
folk songs. The soloists were all good. 

A most interesting feature was a song by the men’s chorus com- 
posed by F. A. Tubbs, one of the visiting supervisors. The words of 
“Baby Bunting” were written several years ago by Miss Will Allen 
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Dromgoole while at her home, “Yellow-Hammer’s Nest,” at Estill 
Springs, and are a fine example of the exquisite feeling for words 
and rhythm possessed by this popular Southern poet, who makes her 
home in this city. The last stanza’ had to be repeated. 

President Beach of the supervisors introduced Dr. Crosland, asso- 
ciate president of Ward-Belmont, who announced that Erna Rubin- 
stein, a remarkable violinist just introduced to America by the Amster- 
dam conductor, Mingleberg, and only fourteen years of age, would 
play in place of Enrika Morini Wednesday evening. 


Dr. McKenzie of Fisk expressed the hope that some day some- 
one would take all the jubilee singers to Chicago to show what they 
ean do. Mr. Gehrkins, director of public school music in Oberlin, 
Ohio, also expressed thanks for the concert. 


Prof. John W. Work, who has done such wonderful work in train- 
ing and directing the chorus, was called upon to speak and said that 
the young people, by, their singing, would speak for him. He and 
the singers were given the heartiest applause for the enjoyable con- 
cert. 


(From ‘‘THE TENNESSEAN,’’ Tuesday evening, March 22nd) 


FISK SINGERS PRAISED BY VISITING MUSICIANS 


The Fisk Jubilee singers have been praised by bishops and earls, 
and by at least one crown prince, but it is to be doubted whether the 
applause of such visitors can be ranked with the enthusiastic criti- 
cism offered by delegates to the National Music Supervisors’ conven- 
tion after hearing the Jubilee Singers’ concert Monday night. As 
these men and women are drawn from among the foremost commenta- 
tors on musical ability in the country an expression was sought from 
certain of them of the appraisal of the Fisk chorus’ singing. 


Frank A. Beach, supervisor of music at Emporia, Kan., and presi- 
dent of the conference said of them: 


“IT would class the Harvard Glee Club, the St. Olaf Choir and the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers as the three leading groups of a capella singers 
in the United States. In these three groups none-can touch the tone 
color attained by the Fisk Singers. The trend of their voices is easy, 
liquid and mellow. It is natural, therefore beautiful. From the 
standpoint of folk singing it is indisputably the finest in America. 
The concert afforded us great pleasure, and I am sure I speak for 
the entire conference.” 


Victor L. F. Rebman, director of the conference orchestra, super- 
visor of music at Yonkers, New York, said: 


“The tone of their voice is wonderful. It is mellow, expressive 
and clear. . It is the quality of their voice, not the technique of sing- 
Se elevates their vocal work to a peculiar and unapproached 

eight. 


Kari W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, Ohio, said: 


“IT have heard them sing before; I will undoubtedly hear them 
again. It is an unstrained, natural music of which I would never 
tire. 
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Miss Hazel Gertrude Kinscella of Lincoln, Neb., says: 


“For richness of tone, for its appealing qualities, for a deep, 
heartfelt stirring of the emotions, there is no singing like it. It will 
always be remembered as one of the greatest pleasures offered to us 
by Nashville. 


And George Oscar Bowen of Ann Arbor, Mich., says: 


“Whatever other qualities the Negro race may or may not possess, 
their voice in concert singing, and the ‘sense’ of rhythm and music 
which is theirs is without money and without price.” 
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FISK AND THE SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


If any “doubting Thomas” among us needed a demonstration of 
the irresistable charm, the magic drawing power of that most univer- 
sal of all languages, music, he found it in the results of the Fisk con- 
cert given in Ryman Auditorium, March 20th, in honor of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 

We at Fisk looked forward to Tuesday, the 21st, as the “red let- 
ter day” when we would be privileged to sing for this distinguished 
body of musicians and so it was with some dismay that we contem- 
plated the sudden shifting of dates. Yet, in the light of the past 
week’s experience, we can but be grateful to Morini for her attack of 
temperament which gave us one more day to greet the many friends 
who heard our message of song and came to our campus to see and 
hear more of the University whose students voice such music. 

All visitors to Nashville come to Fisk sooner or later but rarely 
do we have the pleasure of seeing so many noted people in so short 
a time. People who seemed interested in and anxious to know of the 
work of the University which, they found, claims the right to boast 
of more than her Jubilee singing. 

Fisk is a long way from the scene of the Conference and to visit 
our campus meant missing at least one session of a program crowded 
to the limit with good things. And yet, during the four days follow- 
ing Fisk’s concert members of the conference flocked to our campus 
all day long from chapel time until dusk, coming singly, in groups of 
two and three as well as in larger parties. We regret that we can- 
not mention all the guests whom we know visited us or know all whom 
we were unable to meet. 

We had hoped to give and receive pleasure through our concert 
but not even the most sanguine of us had dared to hope for the large 
amount of immediate help and inspiration which came to us through 
the conference members. On Thursday morning we had the great sat- 
isfaction of hearing an organ recital on our own chapel organ by 
the gifted organist, Mr. Russell H. Miles of Angola, Ind. Friday 
Dr. MacCracken, President of Vassar College, gave an unusually in- 
teresting chapel talk which received an ovation that Fisk does not 
often accord to her speakers. 

We are also indebted to Dr. Blanton of Ward-Belmont College for 
the privilege of hearing the wonderful child violinist, Erna Ruben- 
stein, on Wednesday night and to the Supervisors themselves for the 
pleasure of attending their concert on Thursday. 

And, as if one great Conference were not enough, Sunday brought 
another group to our campus. This time it was the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs who honored us. Once 
again the folk songs and the singing of the Girls’ Glee Club seemed 
to touch a responsive chord that seems ever to secure converts to the 
mission of Fisk University. 

It was a great week and one that will live long in our memories. 
Not the least of the satisfaction to Fisk was the fact that so many of 
those new friends of ours voiced their concern for the perpetuation and 
development of Fisk and indicated their hope that the country might 
know of our present need of $20,000 and so provide the money to 
maintain our work from now until the first of July. 
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MUSIC IMPRESSIONS OF A LISTENER 
By MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
a * ' sition . - “ 


(From ‘‘THE TENNESSEAN,’’ Saturday evening, March 25th) 


It has been my happy privilege to attend this, the fifteenth annual 
session of the Music Supervisors’ National conference. For many 
years Mr. Adams and myself have been closely in touch with public 
school music activities, yet this is my first opportunity to meet with 
the organization. I have come to study at long or short range, as the 
case may be, the forces that are shaping the musical destines of 
the youth of today, who, as always in the world’s history, are our 
hope and our pride. This sketch can, in no sense, be considered a 
resume of the conference, packed as it is with events of importance 
and interest at each session 


As friend met friend en route, as acquaintance or perhaps another 
stranger, talked together while journeying to the one converging point, 
one was impressed from the outset, not only with the unity of pur- 
pose that animated these travelers, not only with the glad companion- 
ship they reflected, but also their unmistakable enthusiasm for the 
cause. And so incoming trains have poured in their passengers, no 
longer wholly strangers, so electric is this current of friendliness. 


And then to come to a friendly city! It is such a big thing to 
extend an invitation to a large body like the National Supervisors to 
sojourn for a space. Yet, with all the foresight and wisdom possible 
to bring to details, there may arise instances where one is unhappily 
placed. Or, perhaps, some incident happens where committees who 
have planned in advance every detail with the utmost care, are sud- 
denly confronted with a new problem, and this, out of a clear sky! 


Such a problem met the program makers on the first day. It is 
quite easy to understand the perturbed state of mind of those in 
charge of affairs, when the astounding news flashed over the wires 
that the artist of Monday night, Erika Morini, had canceled her en- 
gagement for reasons of her own, neither good nor sufficient to be a 
justification for such a procedure. This disappointing turn of events 
was met in a most surprising way by the engagement of the little 
violinist Erna Rubinstein, who at once started on this substitutional 
errand and, as all Nashville knows, made good in a very unusual 
sense. But this necessitated another quick move. The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, who were slated for Tuesday night, were called upon, in this 
short order, to fill Monday evening. And it is of them I wish to speak 
particularly. 
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This chorus of 300 mixed voices is Nashville’s proud possession. 
If there was one lesson taught above another during the last troub- 
lous war-time years, it has been the obliteration of geographical bound- 
aries. As there is no longer, in its widest sense, no North, no South, 
no East, no West, can we not truthfully say, “This chorus belongs to 
America?” Just as the Lindsborg musical forces have made the plains 
of Kansas ring out throughout the country, as the immortal Bach 
literature is voiced in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, each successive spring- 
time, as the very wonderful singing of the St. Olaf’s Choir of North- 
field, Minnesota, has made that section famous, just as the incompar- 
able Mendelssohn Choir has long ago put Toronto, Canada on the map, 
so now we look to the South to be heard from its own contribution 
to the art of music. 


And so it came to pass, when the people gathered for the concert 
Monday night, no matter from what point they came, they were under 
the spell of sweet music as these Southern music-makers gave us of 
their very best. If, as some one has aptly said, “An audience is a 
pair of ears,” never have the Jubilee students sung to such an audi- 
ence. For there were hundreds of ears present attuned to music’s 
message, ears waiting for just such melting songs as came to us in 
the real folk-songs of the South, which now belong in a very real and 
large sense to all America. “Art has no fatherland, and all that is 
beautiful ought to be prized by us no matter what clime or nationality 
has produced it.” 

As the wonderful Negro spirituals welled forth, we felt the rever- 
ent approach the true, heartfelt interpretation. Here was present the 
whole of music, rhythm, with its irresistible charms, so a part of the 
race that they must needs express it in the lowly office of ringing a 
dinner bell, or blacking one’s shoes, a charm without which all music 
falls not only dull and lifeless, but is wholly lacking in its most funda- 
mental quality. And then the pure melodic outline of velvety richness 
and smoothness, the true bel canto, that one so rarely hears in these 
days of storm and stress, the “still small voice of music.” In the olden 
days August Ambrose said these undying words: “Melody is, and 
ever will be, the very flower of music. It is melody, even in unison, 
that combines all the elements of music; for it comprises both rhythm 
and harmony. It is the gift of heaven, which the savage, the moun- 
tain shepherd, the rustic piper, alike find spontaneously—it is at once 
the first and last, the most primitive and the most advanced stage of 
music.” 


And finally, the harmony. For in this race, as perhaps no other, 
there resides the unerring instinct for true harmonic feeling ana 
expression. When, as is the case of the Jubilee singers, this inherent 
love for music is coupled with the technical knowledge of the subject 
so that the integrity of the work is preserved, then comes indeed a 
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rare moment. The real folk-music in its various manifestations pre- 
sented on Monday evening was completely satisfying. One longed to 
hear more of that rich bass section than time afforded. In the demon- 
stration of other more modern forms of art, we were treated to one 
of the most lovely compositions in musical literature. Mrs. H. H. A.. 
Beach’s setting of the “Chambered Nautilus,” with that rare text of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. In this number the phantasy and imagination 
of the Girls’ Glee Club were given full play. They bore aloft its float- 
ing harmonies with the ethereal soprano obligato soaring in its unus- 
ual range. One longed for its gifted composer to be sitting among the 
listeners. 


It stands to reason, that as those young people of the colored race 
study more deeply into music as a language and a science, they will 
not wish to confine their art expression, purely to the spiritual, preg- 
nant as are these with the real spirit of music. What then, shall be 
the new idiom of the race? In a conversation today with one of our 
gifted Southern women she told me that like countless others she had 
absorbed much of this folk-lore from the faithful old colored “Mam- 
my,” and was now writing a play for the colored people. The develop- 
ment of the poetry and song must spring from the race itself, aided 
by the sympathetic and understanding guidance of the white people. 
Then, will come to pass art forms of surpassing loveliness, not mod- 
ernized, but the enlarged musical speech residing within these gifted 
musical natures that can light the torch and carry it afar. 


in the meantime, is there no philanthropist who can divert some 

of his surplus material wealth into finer fruits of the spirit by a liberal 
endowment given for a real music department for Fisk University, 
with the latest and best equipment in instruments and musical gvid- 
arce? And cannot such an one charter a train and take these sweet 
singers to points where never before have been heard this kind of 
singing, this music which springs from the hearts of the people, and 
; t- 

meets the answering response from the ears waiting to hear it? 
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ALUMNI NOTES 
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A GRADUATE‘S KINDLY COMMENT AND THE REPLY TO IT 


Mr. Clifford V. Kelley, of the Class of 1921, and now connected with 
the Pace Phonograph Corporation of Virginia as Secretary-Sales 
Manager, has sent President McKenzie the following letter of kindly 
— and suggestions, from Richmond, Virginia (501 North Third 

treet) : 


My DEAR DR. MCKENZIE: 


“TI read with both pleasure and pride your annual report in the 
January issue of the Fisk NEWS. The sentiment throughout 
is far-reaching and will undoubtedly engage the attention not only 
of the persons from whom we derive our support, but also that of the 
aspiring student with small means who must choose from our in- 
stitutions the one which links up democracy of life and thought with 
a through training along the fundamental lines. 


“Into every community which I go I am convinced that Fisk is 
serving its purpose not only to my group, but to the nation at large; 
for in these communities I find Fisk men and women standing shoulder 
high with the leaders in their lines of profession or business. 


“May I offer a suggestion, to which I hope you will give some 
measure of consideration. Since my leaving Fisk, just ‘in these few 
months, in observing the economic status of our young men, I see the 
crying need of more college training along the lines of business ad- 
ministration. My suggestion is that whenever financial conditions 
will allow, a thorough course in applied economics and business ad- 
ministration be included in Fisk’s curriculum, with a professor at its 
head, ranking as the department of science, etc., with respect to major 
subjects leading to the degree of B.A. or B.S. I know that some of 
these subjects have been included in the catalogue for several years, 
but conditions would not allow sufficient emphasis to be placed upon 

the courses. 


“T am hoping for Fisk’s continued success and the realization of 
its great possibilities.” 


To this letter Dr. McKenzie has replied as follows under date 
of February 25: 


My DEAR Mr. KELLEY: 


“Tt thank you most heartily for your kind letter of February 23rd. 
Your suggestion concerning courses in Applied Economics is in entire 
harmony with my own ideas. We have had men, offering as many 
courses along these lines as our students could take, men well pre- 
pared to teach them; the idea, however, of taking such courses is 
not spreading among the students as rapidly as I anticipated. It 
will come with a rush sometime. It is perfectly possible now for a 
man to take his A. B., majoring in Applied Economics. 
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[We are glad to print the following comment from the South 
Bend T'sibune (Indiana), relative to one of our graduates, Rev. Bu- 
ford F. Gordon, of the class of 1917. Persons who remember the visit 
to Fisk of Dean Brown of Yale Divinity School, will remember his 
public request in the chapel that “if Fisk has any more students 
like Buford Gordon, the Divinity School at Yale wants them.] 


| UNITE TO HONOR COLORED PASTOR 


Rev. B. F. GorpoN Has BEEN HERE ONE YEAR 


FRIENDS WILL ExPRESS APPRECIATION AT SERVICE TO BE HELD AT 
A. M. E. ZION CHURCH 


Many clubs, lodges, civic organizations, friends, local pastors, and 
members of Taylor’s A. M. E. Zion Church will express their appre- 
ciation Sunday to Rev. B. F. Gordon for the work he has done and 
the spirit he has shown while in South Bend. JHe has been here one 
year. 

Rev. Gordon is a graduate of Fisk University, and holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, taking his divinity work from 
Yale (one year) and from the University of Chicago (two years). 

The basement has been repaired and equipped for a dining hall. 
It is used during the week days for a reception room for the com- 
munity children. Greater space is needed, for the room is too small 
for the number of children. 

Rev. Gordon is secretary-treasurer of the South Bend Ministerial 
association; president of the Community Welfare league, and is 
vitally interested in all civic rhovements. 

Services will be held all day at the church Eddy and Campau 
streets. A special sermon in the morning by the pastor, a special 
musical program for the afternoon services with short addresses at 
8 o’clock. The annual sermon in the evening. Visitors and friends 
are invited. 


FALLEN ASLEEP 


The following graduates have died since the heginning of the 
present school year: “4 


Charles Wadsworth Virtis ........ is éeteane College 1889 
woes ee yiman MGrryy. . . & « cuaic cn cueemn coe College 1879 
are. teem, TeOnTy TIOSRIS ow. ss ccs eenckeweks is College 1889 
Dr. Robert Nathaniel Arthurton ............. College 1911 
games Columbus Russell . 2. 6. sscs sds secucus College 1905 
“wae Framer Rose .... .cccvccevtuncen. Normal 1876 
Beer AGOUS oa esc oA eee Normal 1895 


Since going to press we have received news that another one of 
our graduates, Mrs. Ida Morris Bentley, Normal 1893, has passed on. 
, It is with much regret that we chronicle this death and the loss 
seems nearer because Mrs. Bentley’s daughter, Miss Carrie, was so 
recently with us at Fisk, as a student. 
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SIGNS OF A BETTER DAY 


_—— 


DR. ANSON PHELP STOKES SPEAKS AT HAMPTON, 
PEABODY, AND FISK 


On the 18th of February, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and formerly Secretary of Yale University, gave the 
Founder’s Day Address at Peabody College. On Sunday, the 19th, 
he visited Fisk and preached a most illuminating sermon on Faith. 
He made a most delightful impression here by his clarity of thought 
and expression and by his striking personality. We hope he will come 
again. 

Our readers will be glad to read the following quotations from 
the address of Dr. Stokes delivered at the twenty-eighth celebration 
of Founder’s Day at Hampton Institute, January 29th. 


NEED OF RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


“The white man,” said Dr. Stokes, “basing his faith on the wonder- 
ful progress of the black man during three centuries, must follow 
his own wisest leaders in the South in showing more faith in the 
improvability of the Negro. Similarly the black man must increasc 
his faith in the improvability of the -average white man’s attitude 
toward inter-racial problems and needs, basing his faith on the slowly 
but steadily growing fairness of the white man toward him, and 
especially the advocacy of his rights to equal treatment before the 
law by that far-sighted and increasing group of Southerners such 
as Curry, Murphy, Dillard, Mitchell, Alderman, Jackson Davis, 
Weatherford, Ashby Jones, Eagan, Alexander, Bickett and Percy, co- 
operating with sympathetic Northerners such as Howard, Ogden, Sla- 
ter, Buttrick, Frissell, McKenzie, Hubbard, Ware, Rosenwald, and 
Gregg, and supported more and more by the independent press of the 
South. I have named only a few chosen from the living and the dead 
who may stand for Lincoln’s ideals of justice and good will. 
There will, of course, be differences of honest opinion, both as 
to what is possible and desirable. There will be no lack of honest 
criticism; the debate will not cease, but let the whole discussion of 
inter-racial matters be carried on in the hopeful spirit of good will. 


EVIDENCE OF NEGRO PROGRESS 


“That the Negro in just over half a century should have increased 
his homes owned from 12,000 to 650,000, of farms operated from 20,- 
000 to 1,000,000, of businesses conducted from 2,100 to 60,000, of 
literacy from 10 to 80 per cent, of teachers from 600 to 43,000, of 
voluntary contributions to education from $80,000 to $2,700,000, of . 
churches from 700 to 45,000, of Sunday-school pupils from 50,000 to 
2,250,000, of church property from $1,500,000 to $90,000,000—this is 
an extraordinary record full of reassurance to those who like to 
believe in human improvability. hes ; > , 
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“During this difficult period of readjustment the Negro has main- 
tained his religious faith, increased his thrift, improved his capacity 
as a skilled workman, developed self-respecting Christian homes . 
and, where educational opportunities have been suitable and adequate, 
strengthened his character and his capacity for the wise leadership 
of his own people.” 


VIRGINIA WOMEN DECLARE FOR BETTER RACE 
RELATIONS | 


Some weeks ago a group of leading Virginia women representing 
various Christian bodies, met in Richmond and organized the Woman’s 
section of the Virginia Inter-Racial Committee. A strong statement 
was adopted expressing the mind of the group on inter-racial relations, 
and steps were taken to enlist the white women of the State in an 
earnest study of Negro life and needs, to the end that a greater de- 
gree of just, sympathetic and healthful relations may be established 
between the races. The following extracts comprise the most sig- 
nificant parts of this statement: 


“We deplore any conditions in our midst that tend to widen the 
breach between peoples whom circumstances have thrown together 
and whose destinies are inevitably interwoven in our own and coming 
generations. We believe righteousness, justice, peace and good-will 
can be established between races of different colors. We accept this 
challenge in the spirit of the golden rule and pledge our whole-hearted 
support tc the educational movements now sweeping over the entire 
South for better racial conditions, human liberty and preservation 
of the ideals upon which this government is founded. To this end we 
suggest the following: 

“That we strive to bring our women to a better understanding of 
the opportunity at our doors by a more intelligent study of Negro 
life in the home, in the school and in the church, to the end of deepen- 
ing the public conscience as touching our responsibility to our Negro 
neighbors. 

“That we emphasize the fact that no community is stronger than 
its weakest link and that therefore in matters of education, public 
health, child welfare, recreation and general living conditions more 
adequate provision should be made for the Negro. 

“That we stand uncompromisingly against lawlessness in all forms 
and for the administration of justice through the regular constituted 
channels and not by self-constituted bodies for which there is no 
place in our midst. We pledge ourselves to uphold the hands of our 
officials in maintenance of the law.” 

Mrs. H. L. Schmelz, of Hampton, Virginia, was elected chairman 
of the committee; Mrs. Julian P. Thomas, of Richmond, vice-chairman; 
oe Mrs. R. H. Potts, of Lynchburg, secretary.—Southern Publicity 

ureau. 
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SAYS ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF COUNTRY ARE 
INVOLVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (Special)—That the material and moral 
interests of the whole country are involved in the question of Negro 
Education is the substance of an interview given out by Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, on his return from a 
recent conference in Nashville with the heads of twenty-eight State 
and Federal Land Grant Colleges for Negroes. The fact that Dr. 
Tigert is a native of Tennessee and has always lived in the South 
adds significance to his statement, which follows in full: 


“The neglect of Negro education has resulted in an immeasurable 
loss to the country. It has affected not only the material prosperity, 
especially of the South, where the Negro population is greatest, but 
has likewise affected the standard of living and the character of citizen- 
ship, and has injured the morale of our people. If we had long ago 
made provision for the technical education of our Negro population, 
the increase in the value of our products, both agricultural and manu- 
facturing would have been incalcuably great. The intangible and im- 
material benefits which would have accrued can scarcely be estimated. 
nor can we form any estimate of what would have been the effect upon 
the Negro himself by way of encouragement, arousing his ambition 
and increasing his value as a citizen.” 


AN OPEN LETTER 


TO THE COLLEGE MEN OF THE SOUTH FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
COMMISSION ON SOUTHERN RACE QUESTIONS 


INTERRACIAL CO-OPERATION 


“The University Race Commission in its last letter to the college 
students of the South called attention to the fact that college men 
are expected to assist in moulding public opinion and to co-operate 
in all sane efforts to bring about a more tolerant spirit, more gen- 
erous sympathy, and larger measure of good will and understanding 
between the best elements of both races. 

“In this letter the Commission wishes to call attention to the prog- 
ress made in the last few years in the interracial co-operation. Already 
there are agencies at work developing such co-operation in local 
communities throughout the Southern States. Noteworthy in this 
connection is the establishment of more than eight hundred county 
interracial committees in the Southern States, as a result of the 
efforts of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, organized in 
1919 by representative southern men and women, with its head- 
quarters in Atlanta. This is a practical method of putting into 
service the leadership of both races. Sane, thoughtful men, who 
love truth and justice, can meet together and discuss problems 
involving points of even strong disagreement and arrive at a common 
understanding, if only they remember to look for the next best thing 
to do rather than attempt to determine for all time any set of fixed 
policies or lay down an inclusive program for the future. The most 
fruitful forms of cooperation have been found in connection with 
such vital community problems as better schools, good roads, more 
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healthful living, and more satisfactory business relations. In all 
these community efforts the good of both races is inseparably in- 
volved. 


“No fact is more clearly established by history than that hatred 
and force only complicate race relations. The alternative to this is 
counsel and co-operation among men of character and good will, and, 
above all, of intelligent and comprehensive knowledge of the racial 
problem. The number of those who possess specific knowledge upon 
which to base intelligent thinking and, ultimately, wise action is still 
too small. There is great need, therefore, that facts now available 
concerning the advancement of the Negro race in education, in pro- 
fessional accomplishment, in economic independence and in charac- 
ter, be studied by thoughtful students in our colleges. Such facts 
as are definitely established could well be made, as has already been 
done in some institutions, the basis of instruction in race conditions 
and relations as a part of a regular course in social science. This 
body of information would undoubtedly allay race antagonism and 
would serve as a foundation for tolerant attitude and intelligent ac- 
tion in every direction of interracial cooperation. 


(Signed) JAMES J. DOSTER, University of Alabama. 
Davip Y. THOMAS, University of Arkansas. 
JAMES M. FARR, University of Florida 
C. J. HEATWOLFE, University of Georgia. 
WILLIAM L. KENNON, University of Mississippi 
E. C. BRANSON, University of North Carolina. 
JOSIAH Morse, University of South Carolina (Chairman). 
JAMES D. HOSKINS, University of Tennessee. 
WILLIAM S. SUTTON, University of Texas. 
WILLIAM R. SMITHEY, University of Virginia. 
W. M. HuNLeEy, Virginia Military Institute (Secretary). 


Knoxville, Tenn., January 14, 1922. 
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[In a series of talks advertising New York University, Chancellor 
Elmer E. Brown discussed two topics which we are bringing down 
below—“How do you judge a university?” and “Who should pay for 
education ?’’] 


HOW DO YOU JUDGE A UNIVERSITY? 


“DY what standards dc you measure the greatness of a Univer- 
sity? 

“By its buildings? At four New York University centers, strate- 
gically located throughout the city, you will find notable buildings— 
some of them most impressive and beautiful—devoted to educational 
purposes. 

“But New York University is not an institution abounding in 
wealth, and it is less adequately housed today than many another 
great university. It cannot fairly be judged by its buildings. 

“By athletic records? New York University teams have played 
their part in football, baseball, basketball, and other sports. In some 
instances they have won highest amateur honors, and in general they 
command the respect of worthy antagonists. 

“But a large proportion of New York University’s 12,000 stu- 
dents are in the professional schools and their studies or other duties 
prevent extensive participation in intercollegiate sports. Athletics 
at New York University are an imperfect index of its scholastic work. 

“By its faculty and graduates? Yes, emphatically. The roll of 
New York University contains famous names; the names of men in 
high governmental and judicial positions; great physicians and sur- 
geons; artists and authors; teachers and engineers, clergymen and 
scholars; executives of banks, industries and commercial houses. We 
are glad to be judged by our men. 

“But New York University is comparatively young. More than 
half its graduates have been out less than 15 years. Their achieve- 
ments—great though they are—give only a promise of the greater 
achievements to come. | 

“But it must go still further. It is not by buildings nor by ath- 
letics, neither is it by the records of the individual men alone, that 
a university should be judged, but by the extent and value of the 
human service which it renders on the higher levels of efficiency and 
distinction. And such human service is something that can be meas- 
ured only by those who have intimate knowledge of all the work the 
university carries on. 

“In these talks I am seeking to give some conception of the 
breadth and depth of New York University’s human service.” 
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WHO SHOULD PAY FOR EDUCATION? 


“A well-to-do Alumnus of one of our Eastern universities, who 
recently declined to contribute to the Endowment Fund of his Alma 
Mater, expressed his reasons substantially as follows: 


** ‘Why should I pay for educating the children of other people? 
I am willing to pay for my own. If the college tuition fees are not 
high enough to cover the cost they should be raised, and I will gladly 
pay the extra expense. Every one who can afford to should be asked 
to do the same. Deserving students who cannot afford the entire 
cost can be taken care of by scholarships.’ 


“The attitude of this man is fortunately not that of the great 
majority of college graduates, but the solution he proposes for the 
financial problem of the universities is receiving more or less discus- 
sion just now. 

“Those who hold the view that parents should bear the entire 
responsibility of educating future generations probably do not realize 
that it is merely a revision of an ancient view. Not so many years ago 
education in general—even that of the primary and secondary schools 
—was paid for by the parents. The condition changed only when the 
fact became recognized that lack of education handicapped not merely 
the individual but the whole community. The responsibility for edu- 
_ cation was therefore brought home to the community. 


“In democratic America we have managed to avoid the evil of 
separating students into a paying group and a charity group. Schol- 
arships have been provided, but not of a kind to destroy the self- 
respect of those whom they partially maintain. In most instances 
they have been accompanied by an obligation, expressed or implied, 
upon the individual beneficiary to repay the tuition loan, either in 
present service or in cash payment after the student has graduated 
and entered active life. 


“Personally, I should never consent to any division of New York 
University students into classes based upon the wealth of their per- 
ents. I should regard it as dangerously subversive of the democratic 
character our student body has always manifested. 


“Furthermore, I do not believe the community can escape a moral 
responsibility for securing the financial stability, the proper equip- 
ment and the generous enlargement, of the institutions in which the 
new generation of men is to find its educational opportunity.” 
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THE EVER PRESENT EXAMINATION QUESTION 


{Our readers may be interested in the few reactions on the ques- 
tion of college examinations, indicated by the discussion below. |] 


HARVARD TO USE INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


WILL APPLY THEM TO STUDENTS SEEKING ENTRANCE TO 
BUSINESS SCHOOL. 


OUTCOME OF EXPERIMENTS 


MEN RATED A IN TESTS Stoop ABOVE AVERAGE GRADE IN 
THEIR SCHOLARSHIP 


(Special to The New York Times) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 28.—So successful have been the experi- 
ments in intelligence tests conducted by the Harvard Business Schoo] 
in the past year, that the faculty may use such tests hereafter as a 
supplement to the existing entrance requirements. This fact was 
made known last night through the annual report made by Dean 
Wallace B. Donham to President Lowell. 


“Until we have adequate buildings and physical equipment,” says 
Dean Donham in the report, “the entering class cannot expand 
beyond 450 men. Whatever the reasons for limiting numbers, the 
practical problems involved are serious. Shall we admit the first 
group who apply and present our minimum educational and personal 
qualifications, or shall we attempt to select the better men? If we 
wish to select, what method shall we pursue? 


“As one approach to a solution of this problem of selection, we 
have during the past year, with a considerable degree of skepticism, 
conducted experiments with general intelligence tests of the type de- 
vised by the Carnegie Institute and the Scott Company. The results 
obtained by giving these tests to men in the school surpassed our 
hopes, and, while necessarily subject to verification and further exper- 
imentation, they give ground for the hope that, under our specialized 
conditions, a substantial use may be made of this method of testing 
men, as one supplement to existing entrance requirements. We have 
no basis for broad generalization as to the value of. such tests. 


Tests AGREED WITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dean Donham explains that the tests were given and the results 
tabulated by Assistant Professor Daniel Starch, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. They were given to a large part, but not all, of 
the students in the school. The groups wers chosen at random, and 
included all the men who chanced to be given class on the day in 
question. The tests indicate, says Dean Donham, “a marked correla- 
tion between the intelligence rating of the men, as determined by these 
tests, and the scholastic grades given in different courses. 


“The striking fact,” he continues, “‘is that 100 per cent of the men 
who were rated A on the intelligence test stood in their regular school 
work above the average grade, and 100 per cent of the men receiving 
E on the intelligence test stood in scholarship below the average of 
the school. Moreover, no men in the second-year group who took 
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the test received the E rating. Obviously men of this range of ability 
are largely eliminated by the ordinary processes of the school or by 
their own action before the beginning of the second year. 


“This conclusion is confirmed by the record attained by the E 
group in the first-year class. There were seven such men. Two were 
asked to leave during the year on account of poor scholarship, one 
failed or stayed away from every examination, two failed in three 
courses each, one failed in one course, and one passed all his courses 
with an average grade of 71.5 per cent. In other words, five out of 
seven failed completely, one made a very unsatisfactory record and 
ene only passed all his work. 


“The indications are that these intelligence tests place us in pos- 
session of a method applicable to this particular school by which we 
may sort out in advance the men who are not competent to benefit 
by the course of study to which they are here subjected. It 
is hardly worth while for an individual to come to the school who 
cannot pass at least a D intelligence test on the standard of. marking 
used in these computations. His chances of failure are too great. 


“He would not necessarily prove incompetent as a business man 
On the contrary, unquestionably a certain percentage of such men 
would with other methods of preparation succeed in business. Their 
minds may be slow, but otherwise of good quality. Such men, how- 
ever, should not be admitted unless the school is prepared to change 
its standards and its load factor to such an extent as to make it 
possible for them to pass through the course successfully. The in- 
telligence tests appear to rate men on qualities necessaryto success 
in this school. 


To Sort APPLICANTS BY TESTS 


“Our present intention, therefore, is to attempt an experimental 
and tentative basis sorting applicants for admission by the use in part 
of intelligence tests similar to those above referred to. Of course 
in every case we shall also investigate the personal quality of the 
applicant, and use all other available information. 


“If the applicant presents a transcript of his college record which 
indicates that he had thoroughly satisfactory grades and stood well 
up in his class in relation to other students, no intelligence test is 
necessary in this case. He could not have had such a record without 
possessing the ability to pass satisfactorily any such test which we 
might give him. If, on the other hand, his college record is not clearly 
satisfactory, we hope to determine through such a test whether this 
less satisfactory record resulted from the diffusions of his college 
interests among activities outside the classroom or was due to his 
lesser mental capacity. If the former, we shall admit him to the 
school. If his unsatisfactory college record resulted from an ap- 
parent lack of capacity, this record would presumably be repeated in 
the school. In principle, any limitation of numbers not based on the 
quality of the students eliminated appears to us most objectionable. 
Through these tests and the careful investigation of personal quality 
we may make progress toward establishing proper standards for se- 
lection. All of the above statements must be considered subject to 
modification with further experience.” 

The necessity for limiting numbers at the Business School is due, 
says Dean Donham, to the fact that the physical equipment is “hope- 
lessly inadequate” and to the necessity of developing properly the 
case method of instruction. 
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NEW EXAMINATIONS FOR COLUMBIA MEN 


ESssAy TYPE OF TESTS TO BE SUPPLEMENTED BY A CLOSER DELVING 
FOR FACTS 


Steps have been taken by Columbia College to modify the char- 
acter of examinations in many departments. Side by side with the 
traditional essay type of examination a new aid has been introduced 
which, according to Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, affords no chance for 
the bluffer to exercise his arts and removes the examination from 
the category of sporting propositions. 

“The clever student,” says the Dean, “whose verbose knowledge 
of a few topics can be stretched so as to appear to advantage what- 
ever questions may be asked is left stranded. With the examination 
he is shooting with a rifle instead of with a shotgun.” 


Columbia’s departure was the outcome of conditions said to pre- 
vail generally in American colleges and schools, and of which Ben 
D. Wood, assistant to Dean Hawkes, said recently: “It is a notorious 
fact that college grades and high school marks are highly inaccurate 
and unreliable.” Mr. Wood said his conclusions were based upon 
extensive researches at Columbia and other universities. 


Columbia’s plans to meet the situation were contained in a report 
by Dean Hawkes to President Nicholas Murray Butler, given out 
yesterday. Owing to the variation among instructors in determin- 
ing the grades of students, in attempting to compare the results of 
the mental tests with the college marks, Columbia is using a scale 
only 70 per cent accurate. 


Hence a correlation of more than 70 per cent between the college 
grades and anything else would be a chance result and without sig- 
nificance,” says Dean Hawkes. “Since we now have a correlation of 
65 per cent with the mental tests it appears that we have proceeded 
nearly as far in this direction as it is possible until the grading 
system has been improved. 


“Not only is the present system of grading unsatisfactory on 
account of the variation due to the personal equation noted above, 
but also owing to the fact that there is no agreement, even among 
members of the same department in the same institution, as to what 
they are trying to measure, what units they propose to use, and 
where the zero point should be placed. Figures giving the accuracy 
of the grades in certain courses at Columbia College have been pre- 
pared according to prineiples accepted by those most familiar with 
such matters. > 

“It appears that the accuracy of the marks during the year 1919- 
1920 of a large number of students ran from 35 to 68 per cent in 
the various departments, while the accuracy of the combined grade 
for the entire work of a session is 70 per cent. Consequently in 
attempting to compare the results of the mental test with the college 
marks, we are using a scale that is only 70 per cent accurate. Hence, 
a correlation of more than 70 per cent between the college grades and 
anything else would be a chance result without significance. Since 
we now have a correlation of 65 per cent with the mental tests it 
appears that we have proceeded nearly as far in this direction as is 
possible until the grading system has been improved.” 

“This difficulty has been attacked by modifying the character of 
our examinations. The kind of examination which has been uni- 
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formly used in the more descriptive subjects like history and econom- 
ics may be described as the essay type. A relatively small number 
of questions are presented to the student who is supposed to write 
a little essay in answer to each of these questions, all during the two 
or three hours of the examination period. Any one who hag spent 
days and nights in reading the results of this process does not needa 
to be informed regarding the complexities of the problem of grading 
the student. 

“It is probable that in the essay type of examination there is a 
margin of error from 10 to 25 per cent which is entirely eliminated 
in the new examination. Furthermore, the new examination covers 
the course to an extent utterly impossible in the essay type.”—New 
York Twmes, January 22, 1922. 


FINDS PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS SUCCESSFUL 


NEw YorRK UNIveRSITY INSTRUCTORS SAY THEY INDICATE ABILITY 
OF STUDENTS. EXAMINATIONS GIVE PROOF. ONLY Two 
Or NINETEEN MEN JUST CONDITIONED HAD SToop 
HIGH IN ADMISSION TRIALS 


Psychological and selective admission tests for college students 
nave proved a success, ‘according to an announcement yesterday by 
New York University. Nineteen men in the College of Arts and 
Pure Science were conditicned as a result of poor showings in the 
mid-year examinatiuns just ended and of these only two had stood 
high in the admission tests. Even in these two tests there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances, Assistant Dean Perley L. Thorne said. 


New York University adopted psychological and selective ad- 
mission tests for its College of Arts and Pure Science and College 
of Engineering three years ago, being the first of the universities 
to introduce this innovation, and found the experiment so satisfactory 
that the plan rwas last Fall extended to the 'Day Division of the 
School of Commerce. 

These tests have proved, according to the university authorities, 
an almost infallible index of a student’s ability to assimilate a col- 
lege education. Applicants who fail in these tests are no longer ad- 
mitted to the colleges of the university where such tests are required. 
While the plan was still in its experimental stage, however, carefully 
kept statistics showed that students who were admitted after mak- 
ing a poor showing in the psychological and selective examinations 
almost invariably flunked in their studies. 

In testing a student’s qualifications for admission to the uni- 
versity he is first of all required to take a pledge of loyalty to the 
United States Government. Then follow personnel and psychological 
tests to determine the candidate’s qualifications for prosecuting the 
college course successfully. Each candidate must appear in person 
before the personnel board. Psychological; tests such as were helpful 
in selecting army officers during the war are employed, and the 
applicant is required to answer certain questions orally. Among these 
questions are: 


“What do you read?” 

“What do you play?” 

“What are your hobbies?” 

“Why do you want to go to college?” 
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“Did you select the course you intend to follow or did your 
parents select it for you?” 

“What is your favorite newspaper?” 

“What is your favorite magazine?”’ 

“How da you spend your spare: time?” 


“Such questions may appear trivial,” said Professor Phillip O. 
Badger, Director of Commerce School of New York University, “but 
they or similar questions give us just the insight into a boy’s char- 
acter that we need. As a rule it is not the actual answer to the 
question that counts most with us but the manner in which the 
answer is given. Of ‘course, we don’t admit or reject a candidate 
because he reads, or does not read, a certain newspaper or a certain 
magazine. What we are after is knowledge as to the candidate’s 
ability to give an immediate and concrete answer to a question in re- 
gard to familiar things. The boy who doesn’t read and think and 
have a definite method of spending his time is almost always the 
boy who has made a poor showing in preparatory school.” 

Such tests have had a noticeable effect on the students admitted 
to New York University, members of the faculty say. For one thing 
the tests are declared to have a distinctly beneficial effect in im- 
pressing on the students the seriousness of college life. Students ad- 
mitted since the tests were inaugurated appear to have a more de- 
finite purpose than the mass of students of past years, they are 
more prompt and regular in their attendance on classes, they dis- 
play greater interest in class activities and they appear to realize 
that inattending college they are not there for selfish reasons 
alone, but are contracting a debt to society that will have to be 
discharged in later years.—New York Times, Feb. 19, 1922. 


COLLEGES MAKE EXAMINATIONS MORE HUMANE 
AND PRACTICAL 


THE TENDENCY Is TO RETAIN THEM, DEVISED AND CONDUCTED CARE- 
FULLY—A NEw PLEA FoR LATIN AS THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Professor of Education, Swarthmore College 


Are examinations worth while? 


This is the time of year when the old question bobs up again, 
for America is, as ‘it were, under a sea of bluebooks, and several mil- 
lion students in high school and college throughout the country are in 
the throes of “mid-years.’”’ Time was when we could have included 
elementary schools in our sweep of the examination horizon, but that 
day is gone. Modern school systems, especially in the lower grades, 
have less and less use for the periodic examination hurdles of the old- 
fashioned sort, though every now and then somebody rises up to say 
a good word for the institution that has survived in Anglo-Saxon 
education 'since the day of the Merchant Taylor’s School in London 
in the sixteenth century. | 


This time it is President Lowell of Harvard who utters a plea for 
examinations—at least, for those examinations that test the power 
to solve problems. In these he finds the same educational principles 
that have made the case system at Harvard—tfirst in law, then in 
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business and other things—remarkably effective. “If we learn to do 
by doing,” he says in his latest report, “then there is for the pupil 
no better way of learning than to be set occasionally ‘to do things 
without assistance, in competition with others who are trying to 
do the same things.”’ 


Many will grant the force of what President Lowell says with- 
out in the least approving of the long drawn out examination periods 
that still punctuate the academic year in most institutions of higher 
learning. And they will be likely to bear in mind some of the things 
we now know abous examinations—how scrious the physical damage 
is in many cases, how wasteful of time and energy examinations 
usually are, and, above all, how unreliable marks from examinations 
have been shown to be. For example, of 118 skilled teachers who rated 
the same examination paper in geometry one was marked as high as 
= and another as low as 28, with every conceivable grade in be- 
ween. 


The present tendency in the United States seems to be to re- 
tain the examination, but to be very careful of its use. We have 
abolished it, for example, almost everywhere in promotion from grade 
to grade and into the high school; and in the West, of course, we 
have abolished it for the most part in college admission, substituting 
for it an accrediting plan that began at Michigan in 1871. We 
are working hard to make a different kind of examination, too—the 
scorecard examinations experimented with at Columbia and else- 
where illustrate one effort ‘that is being made to produce an ex- 
amination that will test over the ground and eliminate the bluffer. 
Of much greater importance, of course, is the effort to find actual 
standards of achievement in the various school subjects and to de- 
velop tests on tha basis of these standards. In all these newer types 
of tests. it should be noted, the one thing that used to be most char- 
acteristic of examinations—the terror they inspired— is ‘no longer 
tolerated. The one thing the modern giver of tests—whether of gen- 
eral ability or achievement in the school subjects—demands is that 
the conditions shall be absolutely normal and wholesome, so that 
the person tested may do his best in a perfectly natural way. 


This should mean that when it makes the inevitable recom- 
mendation for a unit or rural schools larger than the old district 
unit—long abandoned by all States that are genuinely attempting 
to give the country boy and girl as good an education as the boy and 
girl in town—it will have behind it the united support of the agricul- 
tural interests of the State. 


This should mean also, that those whose motives are purely 
selfish in this matter shall be properly exposed. What usually 
happens when this question comes up is that some of New York’s 
landed gentry—not the real farmers, but the owners by inheritance 
of considerable land in the country—raise a violent protest about high 
taxes, and, because the farmer has not been taken into the new plan 
from the beginning and is ignorant of the real issues, get him aroused 
over the attempt to interfere with the “dear old rural school.” Every 
where the American principle, “Tax wealth, wherever it is, to educate 
the children, wherever they are,” is now accepted as a guide to school 
financing; and it is the one. principle on which New York will have 
to learn to act if the country schools are to be improved.—New York 
Evening Post, Jan. 22, 1922. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EXAMINATIONS 
AS SEEN BY A NEWSPAPER WRITER 


The deep-seated prejudice which undergraduates have always felt 
against those fateful institutions, hour exams, midyears and finals, 
is now shared by their instructors. “Especially in the West,” says 
President Lowell of Harvard in his recent report, “teachers regard 
examinations not only as needless, but as a sort of indictment of the 
pupil.” (Loud cries of “Hear, hear!” from the youth of the land.) 
But President Lowell will not hear. He belabors these Western 
heretics with logic. The reason teachers regard examinations as need- 
less is that they think they are “aware of how much knowledge the 
pupil possesses, since they know what has been imparted to him.” 
Just so one may know there is money in oil stocks, having seen so 
many people put it in. “How much has been poured into a bucket,” 
President Lowel) gravely declares, “is a poor measure of what it 
contains if it leaks, and children’s minds always leak, one never 
knows how much.” So for the present, at least, at Harvard, there 
will continue to be hour exams, midyears and finals. 


Yet somehow the mind lingers over that word “indictment.” As 
practiced in American universities, what else are examinations— 
unless they be an inquisition? Those Western teachers have a better 
case than President Lowell admits. In its modern development, 
the’ function of teaching has become Siamese twin of the college 
police function. The only way the authorities have of knowing 
that a student is in residence (and not on skis in Canada or on the 
sands of Palm Beach) is by his attendance at iectures. Let Dry- 
asdust do his worst, the poor youth has to endure him three times 
a week, or he gets a warning from the Dean’s office and eventually 
a summons. At least four times a year examinations are set which 
he has to pass or be dropped from athletic teams and from his class. 
In the minds of both undergraduates and teachers, the primary 
function of the examination is this police function—and properly 
despised as such. At many universities the reading and grading of 
examination books is regarded as day labor and is farmed out to 
young instructors, even to needy students in the graduate school, 
at so much (not very much) an hour. The American disregard for 
the triumphs of undergraduate scholarship is not predicated upon 
the American cult of football, but upon the inquisitorial, and more- 
over the mechanical, nature of the means by which it is determined. 
Whatever else football may be, it is a fair and square test of a man’s 
training and ability. 

Such remarks might be superfluous if there were not a long ex- 
tant and shining example of the contrary practice. They order these 
matters better in England. The Oxford and Cambridge under- 
graduate “resides” in a small college as member of a compact and 
highly organized community, the police function being exercised by 
his “scout” and the college porter. He is in constant touch with 
his tutor, who supervises his “reading,” discusses it intimately in a 
small group of men pursuing the same course, and thus prepares 
him for the final examination upon which, and upon which alone, 
his degree depends. Tutorial conferences are obligatory, and thor- 
oughly stimulating. If a student attends a professional lecture it 
is by his own free will, and so the lectures tend also to be worth 
while. But the crown of the system is the examination. It is not 
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set by the college tutor, nor yet by the university professor. The 
University Examining Board is an outside institution, composed 
of educators of national prominence and well paid. Their questions 
have no regard to what has been taught, but only to what any one 
proficient in the subject in hand should know. They thus “examine” 
not only the pupil but the tutor—whose reputation largely depends 
upon how many “firsts” his pupils receive. Best of all, the system 
tests much more than knowledge; it tests the power to use knowl- 
edge effectively, constructively. Thus it requires no small precision 
and facility in writing. The dry and formal things which we call 
“rhetoric” and “English composition,” are not taught, but, thanks 
to the exigencies of the university examination, educated Englishmen 
write exceedingly well. 


Of all this President Lowell is, of course, aware. “If properly 
used,” he says, “examinations are an essential part of the educational 
process. They “should test not only memory, but still more the 
capacity to apply the knowledge possessed.” At Harvard, as like- 
wise at Princeton, there is a constant purpose to develop tutorial or 
“preceptorial” instruction. But teaching cannot be what it should 
be until it is divorced from the police function; nor will examinations 
be anything more than an inquisition until they are set and graded 
by an outside board, composed of educators of the first order.—New 
York Times, Jan. 29, 1922. 


COLLEGE TESTS DROPPED 
U. or P. DEPARTMENT ABOLISHES MIDYEAR AND FINAL EXAMINATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8—Dean Emory R. Johnson of the 
Wharton School of Finance announced today that the faculty of that 
department of the University of Pennsylvania had decided to abolish 
the usual midyear and final examinations. Such a step, he said, 
marks a new era in modern educational methods. 


In doing away with the usual examination period, said Dean 
Johnson, the faculty will save two weeks of each semester. He 
added that such time could be used more advantageously in con- 
tinuing class discussions and lectures. By co-ordinating the work 
in each course by day it is hoped to remove the necessity for 
ay — review of the work at the end of the term—New York 

orld. 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


[The news item following will be of particular interest to persons 
who are anxious to deve.op a high code of honor relative to examina- 
nations. | 


DROP THE HONOR SYSTEM. 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE DECIDES TO ABANDON IT 


Special to the New York Times 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13.—The honor system, under which 
students of the Wharton School of Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania have been accustomed to taking all examinations, was 
suspended today by special Faculty action. 


Reports of repeated violations, combined with the reticence of 
the Wharton men to report violators to the Honor Committee, were 
assigned as the reason for the suspension of the traditional code. 


Although abolition of the system has been threatened for the 
last two years, the announcement of the Faculty action by Dean Em- 
ory R. Johnson came as a surprise to the vast majority of under- 
graduates. The system is almost as old as the school and, although 
the subject of frequent modification and revision, it has always been 
very popular among the undergraduates. 


The school of Finance was the only department of the University 
of Pennsylvania where the honor system was used. 


NEGRO RHYMES 


A COLLECTION AND STUDY OF PICTURESQUE RHYMES 


There can be no doubt that our richest heritage of folksong comes 
from the Negro. Out of the long years of slavery on Southern 
plantations there has developed a crude literature of popular verse, 
formless from the academic standpoint, but imbued with very genuine 
humor and pathos. This literature is presented adequately for the 
first time in this book. 


Professor Talley combines sympathy with the sufferings of his 
race and knowledge of Negro life with an excellent technical musical 
equipment. Consequently, he is able at once to throw a good deal 
of light on the origins of the songs and to show how they were sung. 
Under his interpretation, the rhythmic sense of the untrained Negro 
appears truly remarkable. This quality is especially marked in the 
religious songs, where the surge of the measured beats is quite evi- 
dent, even through the confinement of print. 


Many of the rhymes are mere scraps, bits of song exchanged by 
laborers in the fields —New York Tribune, March 12, 1922. 
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Fisk University 
Summer School a 
Success 


The Summer Quarter of the 
University has proved such a 
success that the: indications 
are that the next one will be 
very largely attended. 


Persons planning to begin 
work in that quarter should 
begin preparing to do so now. 


Summer Quarter Begins 


Friday, June 9, 1/922. 


For further information write 
to the President, Fisk Uni- 


versity, Nashville, Tennessee 


Fisk Aniversity 


Pashvtlle, Tennessee 


FOUNDED 1866 


American Missionary Assoriation 
287 FouRTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Hisk University in 1910 


ISK University was founded by the American Missionary Associ- 

ation in 1866. It was cradled in the army barracks that had been 
abandoned by the Federal army. It received its name from Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk, who at the time was stationed at Nashville to close 
out United States Government af- 
fairs. At the very first Chaplain 
Cravath, who was the President of 
Fisk for more than twenty-five 
years, announced that the institu- 
tion was designed to set the feet of 
young Negroes in the way of the 
highest education they would show 
themselves able to acquire and use. 
This policy time has amply vindi- 
cated. 

It soon became evident that the 
institution must find a new and 
permanent site. Fort Gillem, in 
the northwestern part of the city, 
was the location chosen. It is a 
commanding position on an emi- 
nence 150 feet above the Cumber- 
land River, and 100 feet above the 
main city of Nashville. The ground PRESIDENT GEORGE A. GATES 

: Inaugurated March 31, 1910. 

slopes away on every side and 

the buildings are conspicuous from every direction. Its thirty-five 
acres of land afford an ideal campus. But how were these buildings 
to be erected? Prof. George A. White solved the problem by sending 
out a company of ‘“Jubilee Singers’’ as he christened them. They sang 
in all the northern States, in the British Isles, and on the continent of 
Europe. They were gone seven years and brought back to Fisk 
$150,000.00 with which Jubilee Hall was builded. The date on its 
corner stone is 1873. The balance due on the campus was paid and 
the institution gained an international reputation. 


Che Callene Curriculum 


is such that the graduates are admitted as post-graduates at Yale and 
Harvard without examination, and in more instances than one those who 
have entered the professional schools of Harvard and Yale have led their 
classes. It is the purpose of the Faculty to send forth no one who is 
unworthy of confidence or incapacitated to be a leader of those who 
have never had the opportunities afforded at Fisk. For the most part 
Fisk University has not to any large extent adopted the elective 
system. It recognizes the fact that the students have not had the 
advantage of scholastic training in preparatory schools of high grade 
and do not come from homes where the parents are able to decide upon 
the courses of study best adapted to their sons and daughters. The 
curriculum is arranged so as to give a well-balanced training such as 
will afford a secure foundation for professional study, particularly for 
the teacher. 


Craining for Cearhers 


While for many years the Normal Department of Fisk University 
has done good work in training teachers for the grammar grades it has 
become evident that the development of the general system of educa- 
tion through the South demanded that Fisk should take a step in 
advance along the line. In place of the distinct ‘‘ Normal Depart- 
ment,’’ arrangements have been made to extend and strengthen the 
work in Education within the regular college course. Students desiring 
to teach as early as possible may arrange their work in the later pre- 
paratory years and early College years, so that at the end of the Soph- 
omore year they may obtain a certificate somewhat more than equi- 
valent to the former “‘Normal’’ Diploma. Those wishing to con- 
tinue may win the Bachelor Degree in two years more. This plan will 
encourage many to return after a little and take the additional two 


years. 


Che Music Bepartment 


might be expected to be prominent at Fisk. The Jubilee Singers gave 
the school so wide and so enviable a reputation that applications come 
from all over the South to enter upon the study of music at Fisk. 


It is the policy of the University to require of each music pupil 
the pursuit of two literary studies in addition to music. The study of 
Music at Fisk is held up to intellectual academic standards. This is 
true of all departments of Music Study; but ‘‘the inimitable singing of 
the Fisk students’’ is very widely known, even world-wide. 


Nowhere else on earth can such rendering of “‘Jubilee Songs’’ be 
heard as in the daily chapel worship of Fisk University. Visitors to 
Nashville from all the world take pains not to miss the unique exper- 
ience of hearing them. These songs at Fisk are never sung for enter- 
tainment; they are always worship. 


The course laid down in the Music Department requires eight 
years of study. There are, as might be expected, very few who com- 
plete it. Those who do so are in instant demand. Ten times as many 
as are here fitted for place would be readily and profitably employed. 
In connection with this department recitals are given twice each month 
under the leadership of the head of the department. 


STUDENT BODY AT CHAPEL PRAYERS 


A choir of seventy-five voices has a weekly drill in sacred music 
for the use of public worship in the Sunday services and the study of 
the works of the great masters. These have taken up the ““Messiah,’’ 
‘“‘Elijah,’’? ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ “‘St. Paul,’? and Coleridge Taylor’s 
‘“Hiawatha.”’ 


Nearly every year noted musicians from the North at a nominal 
cost afford the University the benefit of recitals upon the piano and 
organ. He is a dull pupil who spends much time in the musical atmos- 
phere of Fisk University without rising above the frivolous, not to say 
degrading, music that is popular North as well as South. Indeed ‘‘coon 
song’’ and “‘rag time’’ are virtually never heard on the Fisk campus. 


Che Cearhing Hurre 


has in the past been almost entirely from the North. Graduates of 
Amherst, Ann Arbor, Carlton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Yale, 
Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, Smith, Syracuse, Wellesley, Wesleyan, and 
other well-known colleges have been upon the Faculty. These teach- 
ers have been actuated by a missionary and philanthropic spirit which 
has held subordinate the matter of emolument. Of late there has been 
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added to the Faculty reinforcement from Fisk’s own graduates, persons 
of such ability, scholastic acquirements and pedagogic qualification 
together with high character that they hold high place in the body of 
teachers. 


Che Student Body 


of Fisk comes from a score and a half of States. Young women are 

slightly in excess of the young men in point of numbers. As the years 

go by the new students more frequently than formerly enter the ad- 

vanced classes. The secondary schools in the South are doing better 

work year by year although those who are trained for college in our 
‘‘Preparatory Department’’ fit into the college better. 


Quite naturally the life of a student at Fisk is a strenuous one. 
He is usually poor—often very poor. He works from October to the 


middle of June at his books and the tasks assigned him by the Uni- 
versity. During his ‘‘vacation’’ he is found as porter on the sleeping 
or dining car, a waiter at a summer resort, working at some trade with 
which he may be familiar, teaching school—in fact anything that will 
afford him an honest penny. To secure this work he usually has to 
incur the expense of going North, as wages are exceedingly low for 
unskilled lahor in the South. For this reason many a time a student 
at Fisk does not see his parents for five, six, and even seven years, a 
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hardship peculiarly trying to a race whose family ties are strong. The 
pride of humble parents, by whose sublime self-denials they have be- 
come able to see their sons and daughters take their Bachelor Diplomas 
at Fisk University, is beautiful. The receptiveness and responsive- 
ness of the student body is a constant inspiration to the teacher. As 
in every school there are those who are slow to learn and not a few 
have to give up in despair before the course is finished. Many of 
these however remain long enough to catch the spirit of the institution 


and go out to do good work among their people. The University is 
dissatisfied with its work unless each graduate has a distinct and 
avowed purpose to help his fellowmen. 


In fact the efforts of the whole faculty are focused on the develop- 
ment of strong Christian character and leadership. With this in view 
the Boarding Department is conducted as nearly as possible on the 
lines of a Christian home, the discipline as far as possible.is that of a 
family. The student organizations are also used for this purpose, 
including not only the literary societies but the Christian Associations. 
In the Y. M. C. A. the last Sunday before Commencement is Senior 
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Sunday and almost without exception each graduate tells of the plan 
he has formulated to carry out the underlying principle of the school; 
‘““Not to be ministered unto but to minister,’’ and the other motto of 
the University, oftenest on the lips of President Cravath: ‘‘ Be not 
overcome of evil but overcome evil with good.’’ 


Dr. Washington Gladden, who was Commencement orator in 1903, 
after listening to the six representatives of a college class of twenty- 
two, wrote: “‘I believe in the absolute necessity of the higher educa- 
tion for the Negro; and I believe that the higher education which he 
receives should be the highest education—that the equipment which 


we give to the leaders of the Negro race should be the best possible. 
The scholars should be good scholars: their lawyers should know. just 
as much law and just as much logic and just as much history and polit- 
ical science as white lawyers know; their preachers should be men of 
power and their journalists men of breadth. The kind of men that 
Fisk is sending out will meet this demand, as I believe. I have cer- 
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tainly never heard a better Commencement programme in any college 
than the one I listened to last summer in Nashville.’’ 


SFoundation and Support 


Fisk was founded by the American Missionary Association and 
has been chiefly sustained by it, an organization supported by Con- 
gregationalists, whose policy is thoroughly unsectarian and interde- 
nominational. It is by means of this organization that nearly all the 
buildings have been erected and each year a substantial assignment is 
made from its funds for the university. 

Of late years the money received from tuition has increased, 
until it is now nearly enough to pay one quarter of. the cost of the 


school department. The boarding department, with its nearly three 
hundred boarders, probably pays for itself. : 


The incipient endowment adds slightly to. the income but more 
than one-third of the expenses must be solicited each year at the North. 


In General 


The Negro problem is the perplexing question of the hour. In the 
solution of this problem Fisk University has a large share. A map of 
the United States dotted by the names of places where Fisk graduates 
are working is an interesting sociological study. They are found most 
densely congregated where they are most needed. 


Histribution of Graduates 
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During its existence Fisk has sent out nearly 775 graduates from 
its Normal and College departments. It keeps in close touch with its 
Alumni, and is able to show that its graduates are working along the - 
lines that they have been educated to follow to a larger extent than is 
true of institutions of like grade, North or South, where the student 
body is made up of white men and women. The reason for this is ap- 
parent to those who recognize the inevitable working of the law of 
supply and demand. The vocation for which the Normal and College 
courses fit are not overcrowded in the case of the colored graduate, the 
demand for his services is far in excess of the supply, and must be 


for years to come. The social conditions of the South, separating the 
Negro from the White, afford the Negro an opportunity among his own 
that would have been denied him had he to come in competition with 
the educated white man. As teacher, doctor, lawyer, dentist, druggist, 
business man, educated farmer and clergyman, he cannot fail to secure 
a livelihood, and an opportunity to become a leader with large follow- 
ing. To read each year the revised roster of Fisk graduates is to find 
ample justification of the far-sighted statesmanship of its founders. 


Graduates 


Up to June 1, 1909, there had been graduated from the collegiate 
departments 676 individuals of whom 68 have died and 7 have not re- 
sponded in recent years. The remaining 601 are classified according 
to occupation as follows: 


College Professors 12 
Principals of Secondary Schools 32 f 286 teachers, 45% of the 
Teachers in Secondary Schools 58 > whole,. influence each 


Principals of Elementary Schools 19\ year 15,000 students. 
Teachers in Elementary Schools 165 


Ministers 21 
Doctors 48 7 Professional and Busi- 
Lawyers 145 ness men 148—24.6% of 
In business as} the whole. 

ee Ss Government Employ 19 Pics’ pianos at ae 
Students in Professional Schools 21 h F hieed tnt 
Wives not classified above 102 


bread winners is of eco- 


601 nomic importance. 


Miscellaneous 


Here it will be seen that the vocation which is most potent in 
shaping communities is most often entered upon. It is estimated that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 colored youth are yearly taught by those who 
have received their equipment to teach at Fisk University. All through 
the Southland are schools both in city and country patterned as far as 
possible after the alma mater that has given its ideals to the teachers 
of these schools. 


Of late a large number of the young men have become physicians 
or dentists and druggists. To scatter through the South christian men 


of high ideals in any or all of these vocations promises the best things 
possible for the people whom they serve—a promise which has had 
large fulfilment. 


The ministers educated at Fisk University are found in all evan- 
gelical denominations. They hold no second places in their churches: 
A writer in The Outlook, the son of its editor-in-chief, after a careful 
study of church conditions in the South, wrote that he found no better 
organized church than one presided over by a graduate of Fisk, who 
was also an honor man at Yale Divinity School. 


But perhaps the most persuasive and beneficient influence exerted 
by Fisk University has come through the refined Christian homes pre- 
sided over by liberally educated men and women. Quite naturally 
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those who are associated in college and school form life alliances, and 
greatly does Fisk rejoice in a son whose rank as a scholar along soci- 
ological lines has world-wide recognition; in another who is Dean of an 
important department in a well-known university; in others who as 
clergymen have large following and wield wide influence; in others 
who as physicians have large and lucrative practice and, what is far 
better, are maintaining high ethical standards in a noble profession; in 
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others who have won success as lawyers; but even more than these 
are they who, like the gifted wife of the Principal of Tuskegee, are at 
the head of Christian homes. In no other way than through such homes 
is the welfare of the Negro of America to be secured. Many such 
there are which will bear comparison with the homes of any peoples 
on earth. 


In the light of the life of the university it is not to be wondered at 
that a leading Southern man, the pastor of the largest Presbyterian 
church of Nashville, said, at the funeral of President Cravath, ‘‘ If the 
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spirit which breathed in President Cravath, lived in his work, and is 
represented by you who constitute the Faculty of Fisk University, 
obtained throughout the South and North, there would be no race 
question.”’ | Py 


PS eS | | 
Anyhow toward the ultimate status of the Negroes in America, 
Fisk is constantly a real contribution. 
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(An Editorial in the “Outlook”, April 16, 1910) 
The New Era of Fisk University 


Agreement of Southern and Northern opinion upon the equal need 
of the higher education for the White and the Negro was amply evi- 
denced at the inauguration, on March 31, of Dr. George A. Gates as 
President of Fisk University, at Nashville, Tennessee, the oldest and 
best known of the twenty negro colleges. ‘‘l am glad,’’ said Mayor 
Howse, of Nashville, ““‘that the time has come when the white race is 
ready to take the colored race by the hand and build it up, education- 
ally and financially. In this Republic we must live for each other un- 
der one God and one flag.’’ Addressing President Gates, he said: 
‘* President Cravath and President Merrill, your predecessors, have 
done much for Nashville. You are Nashville’s President as well as 
Fisk’s.’’ Speaking for the Nashville Board of Trade, Mr. James Palmer 
followed him, saying, ‘‘We will extend a helping hand to you when 
you need it.’’ Especially significant was the testimony quoted by 
President Gates, in his inaugural, from leading jurists of Tennessee, 
including Judge Lurton, recently made Justice of the Federal Supreme 
Court: ““We hold it our duty to give the Negro all the education he 
can take and use. Then, if we White people cannot keep ahead of him 
as he moves forward, it will become us to follow after on the level 
suited to lower capacities.’’ The common interest for which intelligent 
promoters of industrial and of higher education, sometimes misrepre- 
sented as antagonistic, co-operate like scissor blades was effectively 
demonstrated by Dr. Washington. With the greeting he brought from 
the Tuskegee Institute he presented from an Alabama benefactor of 
Tuskegee a gift of a thousand dollars to Fisk. Representatives of 
some twenty colleges and universities, Northern and Southern, were 
present, for whom Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, spoke with rare elegance of form as well as solidity and breadth 
of thought. The inimitable feature of the day was the vocal music of 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers. It was out of the earnings of the Jubilee 
Singers—over a hundred thousand dollars—that. the Jubilee Hall was 
built on the Fisk campus in 1875. Fisk needs and deserves a gener- 
ous endcwment to crown its history of patient work and sacrifice. The 
coming of Dr. Gates, a man of broad vision, warm heart, cool head, 
high courage, and genial humor, with twenty years of successful ex- 
perience as college president in lowa and California, hopefully initiates 
a new and prosperous era. | 


AGRICULTURE AND 
HUMAN CULTURE 


VA. 


PRINCIPAL WM. G. PRICE 


door, pointed to a field across the way. 
“See that field?” 

“T do,” said I; “and a goodly sight it is.” For 
the springing winter wheat had clothed it with 
emerald velvet. 

“You wouldn’t have said so if you had seen it 
eighteen months ago.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, that was a piece of worn-out land. Nothing 
but weeds had grown there within my memory, and 
pindling weeds at that. We all reckoned that it 
wasn’t worth planting. Well, one day along came 
Professor Price and he said to me ‘Colonel Nelson’ 
—(I have changed the name. He might not care 
to be quoted )—‘Colonel Nelson, I want to rent that 
field.’ 

“No you don’t, Price,” said I. “It’s no good. 
There’s plenty of better land lying idle about your 
school.” 

“Now I dont think so badly of that land as you 
do,” said Price. “I want to use it as an object lesson 
to show what can be done with soil like that.” 

“All right, you’re welcome to try your hand on it.” 

“So I let him have it. Well, sir, he took it and 
treated it in his own way, put it into potatoes and 
had a bumper crop the first thing. Yes, sir; two 
hundred bushels to the acre where nothing but weeds 
had grown for years and years; and you can see 
for yourself what he has now. There isn’t a prettier 
stand of winter wheat in the whole country. “I 
tell you,” he added, “Professor Price has done more 
to open the eyes of the white people about here than 
anything that’s happened for a long time.” 

“How do you do it?” I afterwards asked Mr. 
Price. | 

“Why,” he answered, “all the land about here is 
naturally good land. So wherever I see a field that 
fails to yield a fair crop I know there is something 
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the matter. The first thing to be done, in such a 
case, is to make a diagnosis, in order to discover 
the trouble and to know the remedy.” 


“What sort of trouble does one find with the 
soil about here?” 


“Well, there’s a good deal of this Virginia land 
that is sour, for instance. That always means a 
poor crop. Acidity can be detected by a very simple 
test, and a dressing of lime spread over the surface 
of the ground will soon correct it. Other land is 
barren for lack of a sufficient proportion of vege- 
table matter in the soil.” 

“You can’t supply that, can you?” 
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“Oh, yes! that is done by planting some such crop 
as clover or cow peas and plowing it in.” 

“But suppose the soil is so poor and thin that 
neither clover nor cow peas will grow—what then?” 

“Why, then I plant rye. Rye will grow on very 
light soil, and when it’s in the milk I put a chain 
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on my plow, so as to drag it all under, and I plow 
it in. Green rye makes an excellent fertilizer.” 

“Ts that all that you do?” 

“No, indeed! I study the soil in relation to the 
proposed crop, to discover what chemical elements 
are lacking and what will be required, and I employ 
a commercial fertilizer which is mixed according to a 
special formula which I prepare to suit the require- 
ments of each case; just as a doctor writes a pre- 
scription. I am also careful about my planting, 
using only selected seed of the choicest varieties.” 

“T am convinced,” said he, “that by the use of 
intelligent, scientific methods of agriculture, any of 
the so-called ‘worthless land’ about here may be 
brought up to a state of fine fertility.” 

Behold now in that redeemed field and in the 
story of its redemption, a parable of the American 
Missionary Association ! 

Among the millions of our fellow countrymen we 
find certain racial elements where the human soil 
appears less fertile than elsewhere in the staple 
crops, of intelligence, virtue, happiness and general 
well being. They are poor in quality, and meager 
in amount. To many, doubtless to the greater part 
of their fellow citizens, these depressed peoples ap- 
pear hopelessly below the normal; “bad lands,” 
barren by nature and irredeemable. They are looked 
upon by their neighbors of lighter complexion with 
a certain condescension as distinct inferiors, destined 
forever to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
from whom only the simplest types of service can 
be expected, and to whom only the humblest rewards 
are due. 

But our Association takes a different view. Re- 
fusing to vex itself with the unanswerable question 
whether or no the red man, or the black, is the equal 
of the white, it starts with the affirmation that he 
is at all events not the equal of himself, but is far 
from doing as well for himself, his family, the com- 
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munity or the state as he can reasonably be ex- 
vected to do. The human soil is not essentially and 
necessarily bad. It is simply neglected or unde- 
veloped. It requires the correction of certain errors, 
the supply of certain defects, the development: of 
certain excellencies, in other words, painstaking, 
scientific treatment, by which treatment it can be 
brought up to a state of creditable fruitfulness. 


Now our friend, Principal William G. Price, who 
has proved himself so skillful in the science of agri- 
culture, is even more of an adept in this redemptive 
culture of humanity. He is the accomplished head 
of the Gloucester High and Agricultural School of 
Cappahosic, Va., which is one of the most effective 
of the fifty-six schools of various sorts in which the 
American Missionary Association is working out its 
great problem of race redemption. A glance at this 
institution will show the practical methods by which 
this aim is pursued, as well as some of its results. 


Our school, with the tiny village beside it, stands 
on the left bank of the York River, a few miles 
above historic Yorktown, broad and wondrous ‘rich 
in shad and oysters. You find a group of half a 
dozen wooden buildings, plain but of good size and 
serviceable, in the midst of an extensive campus 
about which lie some hundreds of acres of well- 
tilled land, the whole rimmed round with pine forest. 
Here are great fields of corn, wheat, potatoes; a 
choice herd of cattle grazing in their pasture, swine 
also, and poultry; for the farm must provide daily 
bread, and meat, also, for a family of a hundred. 
It does more; as a model farm it provides ideas 
and ideals for that whole countryside. There, for 
instance, are held the Farmers’ Institutes attended 
by the tillers of the soil for many a mile about, 
where they receive instruction in practical agricul- 
ture and upon the whole subject of farming sugges- 
tions and hints of immense importance. And there 
is the Gloucester Land Building and Loan Associa- 
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tion, which is closely allied to the school. It was 
founded ten or a dozen years ago by Mr. Price, 
who has acted as its treasurer from the beginning. 
This Association is receiving from its members and 
loaning to them at the present time upwards of a 
hundred dollars a day. The money is used for the 
purchase and improvement of land and for the 
erection of better buildings. Its influence appears 
in the fact that there are now more colored land 
owners than white in Gloucester County. 


HOME OF A NEGRO AT CAPPAHOSIC 


But to return to the school itself. 

One of the first things to impress the visitor there 
is the good order and exquisite neatness everywhere. 
The kitchen, the dining-room and the laundry are 
allimmaculate. The students’ rooms, though patheti- 
cally plain, are all shipshape and spotlessly clean. 
The boys and girls, themselves, are neatly dressed. 

They are quiet, decorous and dignified in their bear- | : 
ing. | ; 

One of the principal aims of the place is to make 
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its pupils self-respecting. This is not an eleemosy- 
nary institution. Here, as at other schools of the 
A. M. A., the students pay their way. It is an 
interesting fact that the amount of money paid by 
our students as tuition into the treasury of the 
Association is equal to about one-half of the entire 
amount which the churches contribute. Besides 
the cash, these students supply personal service. 
Each one has his share of the common work on the 
farm, in the kitchen, dining-room or laundry. The 
whole institution moves on with admirable smooth- 
ness and efficiency, solely by student labor. 


Another dominant note is that of sincerity and 
thoroughness. There is nothing sloppy and super- 
ficial about the class-room work. It is not an ad- 
vanced, but only a high school course, yet genuine, 
hard, high-school work is required of every pupil. 
The standards, the grades, the text-books are the 
same as those employed in first-class northern 
schools. 

The aim of the school is intensely practical. While 
the door to higher education is open wide and made 
inviting and a number of the graduates every year 
go on to college, it is understood that the greater 
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part will graduate from the text-book to the farm, 
and every effort is made to give them the right atti- 
tude towards the life that lies before them. 


They are trained to patience, self-reliance, indus- 
try, economy, thrift and worthy ambition. The 
school is understood to be a place for serious and 
steady effort. 


The secret of success at Gloucester school as in 
our other schools lies in the quality of the faculty. 
The principal, as fine a gentleman and as genuine a 
scholar as one often meets, has surrounded himself 
by a group of teachers of like quality, all belonging 
to the emancipated race. Trained for their work, 
most of them are college graduates, they embody 
in themselves the qualities they seek to develop in 
their pupils, and with those pupils they are living 
day and night; for this is a social settlement as well 
as a schocl. They are thus able, by quiet influence, 
to impart even more than they teach. 


The spirit of patriotism is there. You see it in 
the fine appearance of the young men at military 
drill, in the salute to the flag that floats over them, 
and in the enthusiasm with which they sing the 
national hymn. And the spirit of religion pervades 
the place. This is evidenced by the serious, earnest 
way in which both pupils and teachers go about their 
tasks, by the sweetness and kindness of their voices 
and the gentleness of their manners, by their reverent 
attitude and close attention at devotional services, 
and especially is it poured out in their marvellous 
melodies. Could there, I wonder, be a better expres- 
sion for that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
which is the hall mark of real religion, than their 
favorite song ?— 


“Lord, I want to be a Christian in my heart.” 
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The Story of a Virginia School \ 


By WILLIAM G. PRICE, Principal 


EVENTEEN years of 
labor and _ observa- 
tion in the Gloucester Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial 
School are proof that there 
is no agency for the uplift 
of the country Negro with 
larger possibilities for good 
than the right sort of rural 
school. During twenty-five 
years the GLOUCESTER AG- 
RICULTURAL AND _ INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL has striven 
to be such an institution, 
and its work and service to 
the rural Negroes of Glou- 
cester and adjacent coun- 
ties are indicative of the 
possibilities of the right 
school in the right place. 
There were the first days 
when during a great feeling 
after a better life the people 
founded the school. Then came the mighty task of building their finer in- 
stincts into an institution. The school, like the people, has all along been 
seeing new avenues and means of uplift as the developing Negro group un- 
folded higher aspects of itself. When the truth is told of these twenty-five 
years nothing phenomenal has taken place. There has been one hard climb 
of the school and the people upward together. The tone and standard of 
the school have had to wait upon the people and the people have in turn 
waited upon the efficiency of the school. This stimulus has come from 
the school and that from the community. 

The school not only knows how largely its usefulness rests upon the 
financial help of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION and other north- 
ern friends; it appreciates and understands how potent have been the 
auspices of the AMERICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION in attaining to its 
present standard of Christian life and general efficiency. When one has 
gone some little way single-handed up the ladder of civilization he knows 
the need and the value of the good man ahead. 

One in a rural institution like the Gloucester Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School, with all of its activities beginning in community life or leading 
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up to it, is often puzzled with the question, “In what direct ways is your 
institution a help to its community?” This question is often put as a 
suggestive criterion of a school’s worth. Although a community school 
of the right sort will, through conferences, lectures, extension work and 
propaganda of numerous kinds directly help its community, the most ex- 
tensive community service of such a school glides so imperceptibly into 
the life of its community that it seems incorrect to call it direct service. 

One of the best illustrations of this fact that has come to my notice 
is that of a Sunday school at Oak Hill, a large country estate in Albemarle 
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Co., Va. The Nelson family, owning Oak Hill, has for many years con- 
ducted there a Sunday school for Negroes. There was during the early 
days in the little village near the corner of Oak Hill a protruding grog shop. 
As the little school grew there were added week-day industrial classes for 
the women and girls. The life of the school became more and more the 
life of the community, and the barroom at the crossroads became less 
and less a profit until it did not pay and closed out. The pious Negro 
preacher who pastors two of the largest near-by churches is an “Oak Hill 
bov” and his ministry is strongly reinforced by his wife and the young 
women public-school teachers whose parents before them went to Oak Hill. 
To-day the social control centered at Oak Hill dominates the surrounding 
community. Yet, I am confident that none of the many local colored people, 
whose lives are so large a product of the influences radiating from Oak 
Hill and who have for over a quarter of a century gone to the good people 
there for this or that advice or service, know in any detailed way how 
Oak Hill has helped them. Yet, I do not believe there is a finer exhibit 
of the Christ spirit in the elevation of a community than is present at Oak 
Hill. 

This same spirit I feel characterizes the Gloucester Agricultural and 
Industrial School, and to it may be traced any substantial service the school 
is rendering. That the school may be worthy and capable it has first of 


all been jealous of its good name and found it necessary to see that the 
dominating life of the school is the life the school wishes to see taking 
possession of the community. When this has been achieved we have found 
it no task to reach and help the surrounding Negro. Old Cappahosic was 
famed for its barroom and accompanying evils. These disappeared as the 
school gained in power. 

Some years ago, I went to a parent whom I thought was making too 
much sacrifice for what the school was imparting to his daughter in the 
way of what is usually called education. I spoke frankly and confidentially 
of what little the school was doing for him. When I had finished, he 
enlightened me by saying he knew, but wished his daughter to live at least 
two years under the influences of the school. If I understand correctly, 
this Christian home life of the school is second to no influence in bringing 
a choice set of girls to our school from the more careful Negro homes. 

Repeatedly I make rounds to the churches, schools, and other gather- 
ings. While on these visits evil is often directly attacked. I have found, 
however, that.the most effective way to eradicate this or that bad tendency 
by reinforcing the powers for good. In this way, 


is to do it indirectly 
I have seen bad men who too often had control of the church and other 
avenues of uplift feel their grip slipping from them. 

The village of white people surrounding the school soon discovered 
its value and became its friends. They have aided the school in many 
ways and we have no hesitancy in asking their co-operation in any matter 
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relative to the school. The school has no chaplain, but in the religious 
life of the school, white ministers give their services freely and as often 
as the faithful colored ministers. The rector of the white Episcopal churches 
of Gloucester has volunteered his services gratuitously for a regular monthly 
appointment at the school for over twenty years. Although this good man 
has to drive sixteen miles to and from the school, regardless of-the weather, 
he practically never misses an appointment. 
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Twenty-five years enable our graduates to be a fair index of the school’s 
efficiency. The first graduate of the school holds a bachelor’s and a master’s | 
degree from Howard University, has done graduate work at Cornell, and 
for over.a dozen years been dean and head of the department of Chemistry 

of the State Agricultural College at Greensboro, N. C. Another of our 

~ fellows wh has a bachelor’s degree from Union University and a degree in 
education from Howard has recently begun teaching at the same institution. 
Still: another “who finished last June the course in education at Howard 
Universigy. has been called to the principalship of a High School in Okla- 

; __ homia,’ -The first local colored dentist, one of our boys, opened office in 
hh: Xcounty this summer. An excellent local colored physician remembers 

< appseciatively the stimulus and help he received from the first principal of 
‘eiuz school and his good wife. Several of our men have continued their 


- “s. Sgtudies, taken theology, made strong ministers, and done untold good in 


‘their communities. | 

Only to-day a letter comes from one of our graduates who has since 
leaving here completed a college course in Talladega College and now has 
one more year to complete courses in theology and sociology at Lincoln 
University. One of our graduates has charge, under Hampton Institute, 
of the demonstrative farming for Negroes of Gloucester and adjacent 
counties. Certainly none of its graduates are rendering a more needy 
service or are a greater help to the work of the school than the larger 
number who teach in the local public schools or become local home builders. 
What we are now doing with the improved material from the schools and 
homes of these graduates was an impossibility in the beginning. 

As an illustration of this large class, I recall a young woman, who, after 
graduating here, went home as teacher of the community public school. 
Since then great improvements have been made in and about her already 
substantial home. A younger sister has since graduated and is a successful 
teacher in her home community. A brother has completed his course here 
and has one more year in college; a sister and a brother are now enrolled 
among our students; the young woman herself has gone to a northern insti- 
tution, completed a course of study and is now a loyal AMERICAN MISsSI0ON- 
ARY ASSOCIATION teacher. A letter from the principal of the institution 
in which she is a teacher says he has overlooked for seventeen years the 
work she now does and has never seen it “quite so well done.” Not only 
do the younger members of the homes of our graduates follow their brothers 
and sisters here, they bring their neighbors with them. Many of the best - 
young people of this young woman’s community followed her to and through 
our school. One of her neighbors, a fine business man and the valedictorian 
of his class at Hampton Institute, carried out immediately the agreement he- 
made with his dying wife and put his only child and daughter under the 
care and influence of the Gloucester School. The school is kept busy in 
being worthy of such trusts. 
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CONDENSED INFORMATION. 


Location On the edge of Cumberland 

Plateau, in East Tennessee; 
to the east eight hundred feet below, lies the 
Tennessee Valley; eight miles to the west rises 
the Cumberland Range. Seven miles by wagon 
road from Spring City, on the Queen and Cres- 
cent Railroad, the freight and telegraph of- 
fices; two miles by footpath from Lorraine, a flag 
station. The village itself has only about 100 
inhabitants, but is surrounded by a typical moun- 
tain population. 


H istory Founded forty years ago by 
the American Missionary 


Association in response to the desire of local 
Northern families to have educational facilities for 
their own and the native children. For many years 
has had the reputation of providing the best col- 
lege preparation of any available school. 


An elementary and high 
Scope school. organized on the “six 
and six” plan. Grades I-VI made up chiefly of 
day pupils living within three miles. Grades VII- 
XII form the large part of the boarding depart- 
ment, pupils from the Tennessee Valley and the 
neighboring mountain country, who are eager to 
work for the chance to learn. 


Teaching 

Force structors, who cover courses 
in agriculture, mechanics, 

household arts, stenography, bookkeeping and mu- 

sic, as well as the usual academic courses. 


Enrollment 


A principal and thirteen in- 


Over two hundred; of whom 
about two-thirds are of 
secondary grade; about one hundred are boarding 
pupils. 
Plant The buildings comprise 
Jewett Hall, the _ school 
home for higher grades; a smaller school house 
for lower grades; Norris Hall, the girls’ dormitory 
(built in 1912); Grover Hall, the boys’ dormitory 
_ in 1917); Hoyt Hall, for the boarding 
epartment; a library building; three cottages 
used as residences for the principal and teachers; 
also barns, shop, etc. Adjoining these buildings 
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are more than one hundred acres of land, thirty 
of which are under cultivation. The farm pro- 
duces many of the supplies for the boarding de- 
partment. Value of plant about $35,000. 


School Life _ Monthly. literary society; 
Sat rE ee Se ye Ww, © aa 
and Activities - Christian Endeavor Society ; 
.. Athletic Association; excel- 

Jent baseball and. basket-ball facilities. 


The _local Congregational 
Church occupies part of the 
and links 


Community 
Relationships-. 


school grades, and the school has a local advisory 


committee. : Ne 


The current annual cost of 
the school, exclusive of 
buildings and large improvements, is about $10,000, 
of which about two-thirds comes through the treas- 
ury of the Association; the remainder from special 
donations, tuitions, public funds, farm sales, and 
the sale of second-hand clothing received in “mis- 
sionary barrels” from the North. 


Finances 


During 1917 an _ excellent 
and modern boys’ dormitory 
was erected to replace one 
destroyed by fire. A 50,000 
gallon reservoir was constructed and a water sys- 
tem extended to the main buildings, providing both 
convenience and fire protection. Modern plumb- 
ing was installed in the girls’ dormitory. Eight 
acres of woodland were cleared. A science lab- 
oratory has been recently equipped and work in 
agriculture and mechanics increased. 


Pians and The school needs annually 
Needs several hundred dollars of 
aid funds for students to 
supplement opportunities afforded in the regular 
budget for pupils working their way. ‘The equip- 
ment for instruction needs modernizing; the school 
building lacks a modern heating system; an elec- 
tric plant for the institution is demanded for 
economy and safety. A suitable barn and further 
farm equipment would soon pay for themselves. 


Progress and 
Improvements 
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A LIGHT SET UPON A HILL. 
(By Miss Lucia F. Upham.) 


The boys and girls had their diplomas, the 
alumni luncheon had been eaten and talked over, 
the baseball game had been played, and the May 
sun of another Commencement Day was setting, 
but to the hearts of the alumni the best thing was 
yet in store, the reception. There was a little 
formality at the opening, a short and interesting 
musical program, and then the “old” boys and 
girls had their way until midnight, each telling 
something from his own life and experience. It is 
always this way on Commencement night, and the 
hours fly like minutes. 


THe Home Comers 


If a new comer ever doubted that Grand View 
has been for years the life and light of this high- 
land community, his doubts would be dispelled 
after he had listened to a few of the speakers. 
The first was a member of the class of 1888, the 
first graduated here. She had come a long dis- 
tance in the hope of meeting old friends. She told 
of her years of teaching and said she was now or- 
ganizing the employees of a large department 
store into regular class work. Another young 
lady came frum Kansas City, and still another 
from Chattanooga. Texas and Ohio were also 
represented. 


From Robbins, Tenn., came a young minister 
who left us only four years ago. He has since 
taken his diploma at Atlanta Theological Semi- 
nary, married one of our former students, and is 
now the very much loved pastor of four country 
charges, doing splendid work among his own 
mountain people. 


There arose a tall middle-aged man, whom no 
one at first recognized. He announced himself 
as the mayor of a Georgia city, said he had left 
this school twenty-four years ago, had never been 
here since, “but,” said he, “the inspiration that I 
got while in Grand View has stayed with me all 
these years. I have prospered in all my under- 
takings, and I owe all my happiness and success 
of those teachers here who showed me the way of 
ife.” 


The testimony of others was similar. Love and 
loyalty to this school rang through all the speeches. 
One felt that it was good to be here. 


A few days ago we had a short visit from one 
of our boys who has been in the army fourteen 
months. He secured a furlough and came five 
hundred miles just to get inspiration for the un- 
known task that lies before him. “I cannot go to 
France,” said he, “without once more seeing the 
dear old school that has made me what I am.” 
He is a Y. M. C. A. worker who will carry a sunny 
face and a reverent spirit into many a camp. 


Piedmont and Maryville get more than half of 
our students who go to college, although Oberlin 
at present has two, and there is one Oberlin 
graduate. Miss Susie Davis is now a missionary 
in China. 

Thus from hearts in many a place the refrain 
of our song is echoed: 


“ Blue and grey, float on for aye, 
Old Grand View, for thee 
We, thy loyal sons and daughters 
Bless thy memory.” 


Tue Community BurILper. 


After all, Grand View would have little excuse 
for being if merely a few, stimulated by larger 
ideals or chafing under the bonds of local environ- 
ment sought far-away fields of usefulness. The 
highlander is usually a home-lover and prefers 
that his life work shall be within a day’s tramp, at 
least, of the place of his nativity. It is common 
for our boys to walk fifteen or twenty miles every 
few weeks for the sake of spending a Sunday in 
their mountain homes. 


A bright young fellow graduated here several 
years ago, who was the only son of a fairly well 
educated doctor with a large practice among the 
hills. This father wished his -boy to have better 
advantages than he had enjoyed, and he offered 
him a college course. Thomas went, but after 
three months returned. “I will study with you, 
Father,” said he, “go with you on your long 
rounds, and become a physician to our own peo- 
ple. If I stayed away several years in school I 
might get used to easy ways, and I really want to 
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take your place sometime among our folks.” Sa 
he stayed. : 


Another mountain boy who left us only six 
years ago is now County Superintendent of Edu- 
cation. In speaking to our school recently he 
said, “Wherever I go in Rhea County, Grand 
View boys and girls are teaching the country 
schools. Eighty-five per cent. came from here. I 
want to plead with you to stay right here at home. 
There are farms to be developed and the knowl- 
edge of agriculture that you gain in this school 
will increase the value of every acre of this moun- 
tain soil. There are schools to be taught, and the 
ideals you get here will make you better teachers. 
There are mines to be opened, roads to be built, 
and souls to be saved; stay here in Rhea County !” 
This young man of twenty-five is already a power 
for good in this whole region. 


But who can measure the good that has been ac- 
complished by the hundreds of boys and girls who 
have gone out from our doors into humbler posi- 
tions than his; each with a little broader outlook 
and a little keener sense of responsibility. 
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well be proud of their generosity and 

service to the South. Their schools 
and churches mean for many Negroes a new 
future after age-long suffering and igno- 
rance. To the backward Mountain Whites, 
descendants of famous ancestors, they help 
to restore a lost heritage as well as to supply 
means of present enlightenment. 


C7 ie pret of thet people may 


Grandview Normal is a Congregational 
school for the highlanders. Long ago 
driven to the mountains by the growth of 
slavery, isolation and poor soil have impov- 
erished this race, begot indolence, unhitched 
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their social relations, and sunk them in ig- 
norance; but they retain such promising 


qualities that Christian people can not leave — 


them to their mischoices and misfortunes. 
Opportunity for these people means that 
they very soon possess the abilities and qual- 
ities of their benefactors. 

The typical mountaineer is long, slen- 
der, and slow, with an old, worn-out ap- 
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pearance as if he had been in prison or on 
slim fare. He grows among trees and hills. 
Lack of knowledge forces him to work long 
for little reward. He is brave, as history 
records of our country and personal ac- 
quaintance will show; a lover of freedom, 
yet clannish even to death; sensitive to in- 
sult and quick to pay it back; wild or peace- 
ful as suits occasion. So the task is to guide 
these traits in the younger people that they 
may fit the standards of our times. 

This school is located at the eastern edge 
of the Cumberland Range, overlooking the 
Tennessee Valley, north of Chattanooga, 
and was founded to furnish Christian edu- 
cation to this great section, then almost des- 
titute of schools. Its location and good 
name have attracted students from the val- 
ley as well as from the mountains. 
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Conditions of living are hard enough now 
in both sections, especially for women and 
children, as primitive dwellings, customs, 
and appliances prevail largely in the open 
country. But in the last twenty-five years 
this school has been the means of great im- 
provements. A large number of those who 
receive teaching here leave the section be- 
cause there is very little industrial develop- 
ment. But a large number also stay with 
the farms and, by their intelligence and 
high moral standards, have been gradually 
transforming the social life of the scattered 
communities where they live. It is one of 
our great joys to have former students visit 
the school and speak of other days. 

The present teaching force at Grandview 
is indebted to former workers who did the 
pioneer work. The early days of the school 
were full of difficulties which now seldom 
occur. The task of training the raw mate- 
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rial from the mountains was hard on the 
nerves and called both for wisdom and cau- 
tion. The character of the school to-day 
differs little from that of any co-educational 
institution of its grade out in “God’s coun- 
try.” 

The enrollment is about 300 a year, rang- 


+ 
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ing from 5 to 30 years of age, for many are 
late in starting their education. We have 
one youth, a steamboat pilot on the Tennes- 
see River, who this fall began his labors in 
reading, writing and figuring at the age of 
eighteen. The children of those whom 
Grandview Normal educated show in face 
and manners what Christian education can 
do for those people in one generation. 
Industrial education should have been 
given prominent place here years ago; but, 
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as in the North, the ghost of classical learn- 
ing scared the child of practical training. 
We are hoping to make the vocational fea- 
ture not only efficient but also attractive. 
Connected with the school is a large farm 
furnishing work, instruction, and income. 
By good fortune we have a good outfit of 
carpenter and blacksmith tools but are ham- 
pered in their use by lack of resources. 

On account of poverty or indifference of 
parents, many of our students must work all 
or part of their way. The school supplies 
the work but much of the money to pay 


for it must come from gifts for that pur-_ 


pose. This year is a hard one and many 
applicants have been turned away for 
lack of funds. This is a great hardship 
because these young people are anxious for 
an education. There are interesting cases 
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of those who struggle for it and there are 
remarkable changes in character. 

Through our second-hand store the 
school serves many people directly by sell- 
ing them clothing at small cost. It is not 
good, as a rule, to give people very much. 
Enough of this is done at Christmas. The 
funds from the store are applied to school 
expenses. Boxes and barrels of goods thus 
serve a double purpose. 

The school is of service in special cases 
where a mother or father has died and a 
boy or girl must be boarded out among the 
residents and attend school at the same time. 
An interesting case here now is that of an 
elder brother whose mother died several 
years ago and whose father was recently 
murdered while trying to part two men who 
were fighting. This brother brought his 
two younger brothers here where the three 
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combine to support themselves and get 
their schooling besides. 

An institution of this kind contributes to 
the welfare of our country in a very real 
sense. These southern young people having 
received education, are fitted to take their 
part in useful life. They prove their worth 
and their American spirit. Great leaders, 
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Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, Abraham 
Lincoln, Admiral Farragut, and Stonewall 
Jackson, came from this Scotch-Irish peo- 
ple and more are in the making. 

Any one acquainted with southern con- 
ditions and northern philanthropic tenden- 
cies knows that our schools are approaching 
a crisis. Thirty years ago only simple equip- 
ment and small expenditure were demand- 
ed. There are ten buildings in use at the 
present time, besides farm buildings, and 
expenses increase. Progress demands more 
money. It is necessary that the school main- 
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tain its accredited rank in preparation for 
Tennessee colleges and this means better 
equipment and better work for some time 
tocome. Our expenses are kept at the low- 
est point possible, but the financial prob- 
lem persists in being like the poor—always 
with us. For the past we give thanks; for 
the present we try to do our part; for the 
future we trust God, generous people, and 
school industry. There is no form of mis- 
sionary work whose returns are more im- 
mediate and permanent. It is work for our 
own kith and: kin who have fallen out by 
the way but are now struggling into line 
again. 


Gregory Normal Institute, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


PROF. GEORGE A. WOODARD. 
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CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FourRTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GREGORY NORMAL INSTITUTE, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


PROF. GEORGE A. WOODARD. 


Wilmington, N. C., was, perhaps, better known throughout the 
country and the world in Civil War times than it is to-day. Toward 
the close of the war this little city became famous. The Southern 
Confederacy almost owed its prolonged existence to it. All its other 
ports for the entrance of supplies had been closed. Everything from 
abroad had to be brought in by blockade runners. The Federals de- 
termined upon the capture of Fort Fisher, which defended the 
entrance to Wilmington, by way of the Cape Fear River. A com- 
bined naval and land attack was made, the former under Admiral 
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Porter, the latter under Gen. Terry. After a severe bombardment of 
many hours, said to be the most brilliant of the war, and a terrible 
hand-to-hand conflict on land, the fort was taken. Wilmington was 
soon occupied; a few weeks later came Appomattox—and the end. 
The city again came into prominence in connection with the uz- 
pleasantness of November, 1808. 

Wilmington, the City-by-the-Sea, has a population less than 
25,000; yet it is the metropolis of the State. 

The condition of the South at the close of the war is well known. 
The whites were left poor and almost discouraged. The freedmen, 
most of whom were densely ignorant and superstitious and entirely 
dependent, were turned loose upon the mercies of the country. They 
needed help. Who would come to their rescue; who would take 
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them by the hand and lead them out into the world.of responsibility 
and help them to become independent? ‘The American Missionary 
Association very soon came forward to do its part, and how well it 
has been done during these thirty-five years may be judged by the 
abundant fruits. 

It is to that part of the work done here in Wilmington that I 
must confine myself. The history of Gregory Institute and its 
achievements may not, in the main, differ very materially from those 
of many other schools planted and fostered by the Association. 

As early as April, 1865, the work was begun. . Schools were 


GRADUATING CLASS OF Igor. 


opened in churches and private houses, mental and spiritual instruc- 
tion going hand in hand. This kind of instruction was quite new to 
this people, as it had previously been almost wholly of a physical 
character, and in generous supply. In these schools you would have 
seen, afternoons and evenings, gray-haired sires mingling with those 
of younger years, all ambitious to learn to read—a privilege hereto- 
fore denied them. It is one of the most interesting features of our 
work to hear the parents and grandparents of our pupils of to-day 
narrate the events of those first years and sound the praises of those 
devoted, self-denying workers, whose names will never be forgotten. 
We of to-day are being constantly reminded that others have been 
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here before. They were the sowers, and we are, in a measure, the 
reapers. Had it not been for those pioneers in the cause our work, 
as it is now being carried on, would hardly be possible. 

Gregory Institute dates a long way back, more than a third of a 
century, but the school has been known by its present name only 
since 1883. For several years it was known as the Wilmington Nor- 
mal School and later as the New Hampshire Memorial Institute. 
Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, the well-known Marblehead seedsman, had 
erected a brick church, a three-story brick edifice for the teachers’ 
home, and enlarged the school building, a wooden building. In recog- 
nition of his generous gifts, and to honor the name of this noble 
friend of the cause and of the colored race, the name was changed in 
1883 to that of Gregory Normal Institute. Before these new build- 
ings and before the enlargement of the school building, the latter 
combined for several years school, home and church. Now it is not 
large enough for the school. For the past twenty years there has 
been an annual average of three hundred pupils receiving instruction 
within its walls. During the past year more than three hundred and 
fifty pupils were enrolled, being the largest number in the history of 
the school. At the close of the session a class of twenty-three went 
out as graduates, prepared to teach, or for some other sphere of use- 
fulness. Nearly half the class took the State examination during 
the summer and received certificates for teaching. 

Gregory Institute is proud of its student-teachers, who fill the 
greater number of the positions in the public schools of the city and 
are scattered through the county and the State, while some are teach- 
ing in adjoining States. The professions are well represented in its 
alumni, and thousands of former pupils adorn the humbler walks of 
life. Who can tell how far-reaching has been the influence shed 
abroad by this institution down in this corner of the Old North State? 
The work during all these years has cost money, and much of it; it 
has cost great sacrifice and self-denial. But is there one who would 
undo what has been accomplished? Is there one who would take 
away from those teaching the education they have received, and 
send them back to be servants or washerwomen, or would take 
away the skill and better judgment of hundreds of homemakers and 
put them in miserable cabins? | 

The work being done here is not by any means unappreciated by 
our white neighbors. While a few would not have the Negro edu- 
cated, fearing that it would spoil him for work, many favor his 
education and elevation, and rejoice to see the work goon. We have 
had it said to us repeatedly: ‘‘ We believe you are doing a good work 
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up there; we see it in the mannerly behavior of your pupils on the 
streets,” etc. A gentleman of the city, and a former Confederate 
officer, who sometimes attended our graduating exercises, once said: 
‘‘ What I have seen at your school causes me to feel ashamed. When 
I see those ladies come down here to do work which would be an 
honor to angels, I think our own ladies ought to be doing that same 
work.” Another gentleman, a former president of a North Carolina 
college, who was once present at commencement, in his address at 
the close, among many other happy things said: ‘‘ What I have seen 
and heard here to-night would be an honor to any college, colored or 
white.” 

After a period of seventeen years spent among this people, the 
writer does not hesitate to say that he believes it pays to educate 
them. He has failed | 
to see wherein edu- 
cation has hurt any 
great number. Of 
the thousands who 
have had more or 
less training in this 
institution, but a 
very small propor- 
tion, indeed, have 
been known to be- 
come criminals. Ed- 
ucation may have 
spoiled quite a good- 
ly number for washing dishes, or sawing wood, or being a bootblack or 
waiter; but these same are very potent factors in the uplift and sal- 
vation of their race. I would like to mention just a few who have 
thus been spoiled, but I refrain from giving names. One young man 
was spoiled as a good blacksmith. He is now pastor of the largest 
colored church in the capital of our nation. There is quite an interest- 
ing history connected with him. When he entered the school at 
twenty-two he could read some, write a little, and do arithmetic work 
as far as multiplication, having previously received less than one year 
of schooling. Imagine him a few years later successfully studying 
geometry, trigonometry, Greek, Hebrew, etc. While here he did two 
years’ work in one; went to Howard University, was graduated with 
honors, and he is a pure blood, too. Time and space will not permit 
our giving his whole story. Another young man was spoiled from 
being an ordinary carpenter and is now a very competent architect, 
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living in the city of Cleveland, O. After graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he ranked with the very best 
among fifteen hundred young white men, he became for several years 
one of Booker Washington’s most useful and trusted helpers. One 
young woman was spoiled as a dressmaker and is now principal of 
one of the two large graded colored schools in this city. SoI might 
multiply examples of those who have been spoiled, but let these three 
suffice. 

The full course of study as laid out for the school extends over a 
period of twelve years. It is designed to prepare the pupils for teach- 

ing, for business life or for college. 
Le pues Oe eee Religious instruction is made prom- 
eas inent throughout the course. It 
has often been noticed that the 
majority of our pupils love to study 
the Bible, and many become quite 
proficient in their knowledge of the 
Good Book. 

Since the reorganization of the 
course of study and the adoption 
of the new name of the school, there 
have been the following principals 
in charge: Rev. Wm. H. Thrall, 
A.M., two years; the present in- 
cumbent, ten years; “Prof. F.. T. 
Waters, A.M., two years; and the 
present incumbent, five years. 

mea; Scores of faithful, devoted lady 
ssi Tae teachers have assisted in the work 
for periods varying from one to 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. twenty-one years. These have left 
pleasant homes and friends in the 

North to bring the light to a race in darkness. 

The church has not been less important than the school. It has 
had, since its organization in 1876, seven different pastors. All were 
white men except the last two. The church has always been as a 
beacon light, holding up a pure and intelligent religion. It has not 
drawn ta itself large numbers, but its work and influence have told 
for righteousness throughout the city. 

Among the pupils of the school many denominations will be 
found. Visit the twenty colored churches of this city and you will 
find, perhaps, the organist or several members of the choirs present 
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or former students of the school. 
You are sure to find in the Sunday- 
schools many teachers who have 
had their training here, showing 
that sectarian lines are not drawn 
in school matters, and that our 
work is affecting the religious 
thought and activities all about us. 

The writer has been on the 
ground for several days preparing 
for the new session. Parents and 
friends are hurrying to make ap- 
plication for their children, fearing 
they may be too late, as in the case 
of so many last year who had to be 
turnedaway. The interest in educa- 
tion is growing rather than waning. 
The law recently passed, requiring 
the colored man to be able to read 
before becoming a voter, is likely 
to stimulate the cause of education 
among them. It really places a 
premium on education for the’ 
Negro, and may in the end prove 
a blessing to him. Everything 
possible should be done that the | 
means of obtaining an education should be within his reach, and 
that education should be practical and well developed; it should be 
along right lines, so that every boy and girl may be trained to 
become a useful citizen and one who shall be able to help in the uplift 
and elevation of the race. The State will not be able to do this for 
all for many years, and all the help from outside will be as a godsend 
in hastening the day of general enlightenment. 

A few thousand are being educated and trained in these missionary 
schools; but how about the millions? Let the leaven continue to be 
distributed throughout the mass, and in God’s own time the whole will 
become leavened... We know our Northern friends are not losing 
faith in the cause. It is a needy cause, in many respects as needy as 
at the close of the war. . 

We are down here in this Southland representing you in this 
work. Do not forget to aid us by your sympathies and your prayers. 
We entreat you to help us to do better and more abundant work by 
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5 
putting “in our hands the necessary means. At this station we feel 
' ftifore and. more the need of an extension along industrial lines. Every 
* ,Bitlawho enters the school is taught to use the needle, but more is 
e i, peeded. It is now generally recognized that all training should in- 
clude the moral, the intellectual and the industrial. The need of the 
Negro is the same as of the white race. 

Again, I earnestly appeal to you to help us to help these needy 
ones, that they may become better able to help themselves. 
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Looking back over nearly half a century, we hear the tramp of 
feet homeward bound, the lamentations of defeat, the cry of victory, 
and the message that four million slaves are free. 

If God through human agencies saved the nation, He must have 
raised up some one who would leave home and friends to teach this 
new race how to live, for the making of a life is the saving of a soul, 
and who can measure the value of a soul in the sight of our Father. 

The American Missionary Association saw and felt the needs of 
this part of our great humanity, and at the first opportune moment 
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said, ““We will begin a work at Wilmington, N. C.,” almost in the path 
of “Sherman’s Famous March to the Sea.” This idea, born of dis- 
turbed conditions, heralded the coming of Gregory Normal Institute 
of which I wish to tell. 

Wilmington, a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, less than one- 
half being colored, is eight miles from the sea by rail, but thirty miles 
by water. The city owes its commerce to the Cape Fear River, which 
affords navigation to the largest freight ocean liners that load with 
cotton. perhaps six months of the year. This gives employment to 
more than a thousand men. 

Gregory Normal Institute is a day school enrolling about three 
hundred. It has for many years furnished teachers for the city col- 


ored schools, and 
sent some of its 
most efhcient work- 
ers into the coun-— 
|. try where almost 
nothing is being 
done for the color- 
ed people. : 

The object of 
this school is to fit 
young men and 
women to be lead- 
ers among their 
race. We have the general cry of ‘‘more room” that the boys may 
have vigorous play and healthful exercise. When a great university 
finds use for another building, some rich man opens his purse, but 
the smaller institutions laying the foundations must wait. | 

It has been repeatedly learned by loss of life during some great 
siege that it is better to avoid than attack, that formation is better than 
reformation. Can this work of the brotherhood of humanity be done 
better than to begin with the child? Watching children at play, we 
do not like to see them gathered too much in groups, because there 
is no room to run and jump. Last year it was decided that our boys 
were worth more than any material objects contained in the rear 
yard, so small buildings were torn 
down and the space provided with | ¢ 
turning poles and games, super- 
vised by the Principal, and after 
being here five years I can say the 
boys looked far happier and were 
much more easily disciplined than 
in previous years. They felt they 
had been treated with justice. The 
only place large enough in which | 
to play ball now is the street. 

Probably no people have suffer- 
ed so much and forgiven so much 
as our colored brethren, and no 
people see more strongly what is 
right and fair. They love their 
Bibles and read them. 

The department of our work 
that appeals to the resident white 
population is industrial, and this is 
indeed a most important factor. CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
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Wood craft is taught by a graduate of Hampton Institute. Domestic 
Science was added two years ago to Domestic Art. 

Boys spend two hours a week in the shop, and girls take the time 
required by schedule in sewing and cooking. 

A resident white physician of some prominence has asked that 
girls be chosen who shall finish the twelfth grade with the intention 
of taking a course in nursing, which the city hospital provides. 

Yes, the work pays. 

It is wonderful the advance- 
ment made by colored people since 
“freedom.” It gives much courage 
to step into the home of some, yes, 
many of the people. They all owe 
what has been-done-for them to 
the A. M. A. 

There came to night school a 
few years ago an ex-slave who 
wanted to read and figure, as her 
boy had ‘book learnin’.”” She 
always said she was too tired to 
think, and her teacher had come to 
the same conclusion, but on look- 
ing at her paper, said, ‘‘ Well, have 
you added this time?” She replied 
with a hearty laugh, “I don’t 
know; if I didn’t add, I took 
away.” What a blessing this 
happy tropical nature. 

Wilmington provides a public 
library: for the white population, 
but none for colored. We would 
like this year to so enlarge our 
school library that it may be open 
to the public. A large number of 
| the homes have few or no books. 
May I apnea! to you to make some definite investment in this part of 
the field? 

I will add that the city schools provide for the colored people 
only to the eighth grade. This makes our Normal Department of 
great value. : 
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In October, 1892, through the 
generosity of Mr. Chester H. Pond, 
and the personal efforts of Miss 
Sarah L. Emerson, the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School was opened in 
Moorhead, Miss. This town is sit- 
uated in the Yazoo Delta. It 


would have taken a strong imagin- 
ation thirty-five years ago to have pictured a town 
here. Where the school buildings now stand was 
an unbroken wilderness grown up to a cane jungle 
and trees. The trees were cut down, only leaving 
enough to make the beautiful park-like campus of 
to-day. The cane was cleared away, and by means 
of infinite self-denial and untiring effort on the part 
of Miss Emerson, three buildings were erected, the 
main building, dining room, dormitory, and laundry. 
The school was placed under the supervision of the 
A. M. A. and the work was begun. 


This delta region was known as the “Black Belt,” 
and the name was certainly fitting. The colored 
people not only predominated in numbers, but 
ignorance and squalor seemed to be the normal con- 


dition of the people. The homes were one-roomed: 


cabins with no windows, and with very little chance 
for character or mind to be developed. From such 
homes many of the earlier pupils were drawn. Of 
course great men like Lincoln and Booker Washing- 
ton have been born in such homes, but you may 
have observed that they did not stay in them. 


The girls came in such numbers that it was soon 
evident that these parents shared the common desire 


of all parents, to give their children something better 


than they had received. 


Conditions have changed since those days. Often 
the father had to meet the opposition of his white 
employer when he wished to send his daughters to 
school. They were needed to hoe the cotton in the 
spring and to pick it until late in the fall. Why 
lose such cheap labor by allowing the father to 
send his girls to school. Now it is not at all unusual 
to be told “Our boss told us about this school.” 


Every effort is made to give a home atmosphere to 
the school, and to teach the girls how a real home 
should be kept. They are taken through the eight 
grades of a grammar school, and at the same time 
they have lessons in sewing and cooking. Our eighth 
grade girls make their own graduating dresses. 
Nearly all the work of the institution is done by the 
girls. They are divided into working circles and 
remain in these circles a month. 


Several of our girls have gone north the last few 
years, and have found their places in the corre- 
sponding grades in the northern schools, a_ fact 
which answers the question often asked as to their 
mental ability. 

The dining room presents an attractive picture, 
especially on a bright Sunday morning. The girls 
file in neatly dressed, and, taking their places, sing 


a grace. Then they are seated and the room is soon 


filled with the pleasant hum of happy girls. One 
interesting table is the “Children’s table,” for this is 
the only school which takes young children. Often 
there are high chairs at this table, and you may 
see all varieties of girls, from a demure little Effie 
who waits quietly to be served, to Ophelia, whose 
pigtails stand out in all directions as she watches 
sharply to see that things come her way. 


One encouraging sign of the times is that the day 
of the one-roomed cabins is passing. Girls are 


proudly telling us that they arehaving new homes 
with four and even five rooms. 


Many instances could be given of the change 
wrought in different girls by the training of the 
school. We have selected two as being typical. 
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Sarah came from one of these poor little homes 
overflowing with children, for, with the ready char- 
ity of her race, her mother had opened the door to 
several homeless grandchildren. Sarah stammered, 
was awkward, poorly dressed, and generally un- 
attractive. She came as a day scholar the first year, 
and .proved that she had a bright mind; the next 
year she came as a boarder. She has been with us 
three years now, and finishes our course next year. 
She dresses neatly, is one of the best scholars in 
her class, and has so far overcome the impediment 
in her speech as to be one of the speakers chosen 


on the winning side in a debate last year. Things 
have gone well with the mother, too. She has 
bought a lot and plans to soon build a more com- 
fortable home. 

If you had seen Lucy a few years ago when she 
made her first appearance among us you would have 
felt more hopeless about her than we did. Dull of 
countenance, dressed in cast off finery given her by 
the people for whom her mother worked, she seemed 
very unpromising material. Time has gone on and 
Lucy has gone on with it. If you visit us to-day, 
you will notice a neatly dressed, bright faced girl 
who waits on the teachers’ table. She has charge 
of a part of the laundry work, made the dress she 
wears, and could have cooked the dinner. This 
girl is Lucy, who has developed a gift for leader- 
ship, and in the summer gathers a class of children 
for sewing lessons. We feel sure that she will have 
her place and work in a world which just now is 
calling insistently for service. 

Above all we are trying to develop Christian char- 
acter, and in the Sunday Schools and C. E. meetings 
to train the girls for service in their home churches. 
Last spring we had community singing every Sunday 
night on the campus, as this seemed a feature which 
the girls can carry out at home. 


We need better accommodations for the large 
number of girls who are asking admission. We 
need a chapel which can be thrown open to the 
town people. We need a sitting room for the girls 
which does not also have to be used as a sewing 
room and class room. We need your prayers, your 
interest, your help. 
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MOORHEAD, MISS. 


A Prohibition Industrial Colony 


IN THE HEART OF THE 


FAMOUS COTTON DELTA 


OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Where a poor man may acquire a home of his own and 


A P| At Where the industrious are enabled to help themselves. 
advance his condition in life. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


MOORHEAD 
“* IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY. 


WE REFER BY PERMISSION TO: 


REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D., Secretary American Board, Boston. 

HON. DAVID M. STONE, Editor in-Chief N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. 

E. K. WRIGHT, Esq., President National Park Bank, New York. 

W. H. ROGERS, Esq., Cashier Nassau Bank, New York. 

DAN. P. EELLS, Esq., President Commercial National Bank, Cleve- 
land. 

REV. M. E STRIEBY, D. D., Secretary American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, New York. | 

REV. WM. KINCAID, D. D., Secretary American Home Missionary 
Society, New York. 

REY. I. K. FUNK, D. D., Editor and Publisher “The Voice,’’ New 
York. 

HON. J. D. COX, Ex-Governor of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., PRINTERS, 
CHICAGO. 
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MOORHEAD 
IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY. 


The Objects of this Company are 


ist. To provide a practical way, along business lines, 
whereby those who are industrious and faithful may acquire 
small plantations and homes of their own, and become 
self-respecting and useful citizens. 

2d. To manage and develop the various mercantile and 
manufacturing interests of the town of Moorhead (a neces- 
sary outgrowth of the undertaking) with the view of 
making it a center of temperance as well as of educational 
and Christian influences. 


66 The Vazoo:M ississippi Delta,’’ 


so-called, is a tract of alluvial land in the northwestern 
part of the State of Mississippi, lying between the Missis- 
sippi and Yazoo rivers. It embraces 6,250 square miles, or 
4,000,000 acres of the most fertile soil for raising cotton 
and other agricultural products. 

For cotton growing it excels any other section of the 
country, and is equal to any in the world. In consequence 
of the wearing out of the soil in the old cotton-producing 
districts, the Delta is rapidly becoming the chief source of 
supply for that important staple. The same amount of 
labor expended here gives from three to four times the 
result obtained anywhere else in the Union. 

Its remarkable adaptation to the cultivation of early 
fruits and vegetables for Northern markets is just begin- 
ning to be utilized, with large profits. 

5 


‘The following is from the 


United States Census Report: 


‘‘ No land in the world, not even the Nile, surpasses this 
‘‘in fertility and production of cotton and grain, and in the 
‘quantity of valuable timber. Careful culture has shown 
‘¢an easily possible product of two bales lint cotton per 
*‘acre for the Yazoo Delta.” : 


A PLANTATION CABIN, 


A Tract 


of 84 square miles of this land, located thirty-five miles 
east of the Mississippi River, in Sunflower County, Missis- 
sippi, in the heart of the Delta, has been purchased and the 
work commenced. 

The Georgia Pacific Railroad (a division of the Richmond 
& Danville) runs through the tract four miles lengthwise, 
nearly in the center. This gives a through trunk line to 
Washington and New York, and fifty miles to the east is 
the [llinois Central, which gives a through route to Chicago 


and the Northwest. 
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The entire tract purchased fo1 this work is covered 
thickly with ‘‘cane,” and is heavily timbered with white 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, and hickory. 


THE DELTA HOUSE, 


Usual Method of Working Land. 


But little land in the Delta is cultivated by the land- 
owner. He generally rents it for a definite price, varying 
from $5 to $10 per acre, per annum, or has it worked ‘‘ on 
shares,” which is more profitable. As the law gives him 
a prior lien on his tenant’s crop, the tenant can neither sell 
his crop in advance to any one else, nor borrow money 
upon it, until all claims of his landlord have been paid or 
satisfied. 

While, under the peculiar condition of things here, such 
a law seems necessary and proper, still, under this statute, 
the tenant is often subject to great hardship from the fact 
that he is compelled to purchase his supplies from his land- 
lord, or from some one designated by him, whether prices 
charged be reasonable or excessive. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult for a poor man 
to get a start inthe world. If he attempts to acquire a 
home of his own, he is obliged to buy on credit and be 
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‘‘ carried ” through the tedious process of opening up, and 
for the first year following. Ina great majority of cases 
he will be obliged to forfeit his land and all improvements 
made thereon by him before it becomes sufficiently pro- 
ductive to maintain him and enable him to meet his obliga- 
tioas. This experience, in the absence of special encour- 
agement to industry, naturally tends to tliriftlessness and 
discontent, which are at once a menace to good order and 
society; and the laboring colored man readily falls into the 
error of believing that every white man is against him, 
whereas more frequently he is his own worst enemy by 
reason of his shiftless and improvident, if not intemperate, 
habits. 


NEW DOUBLE SAW MILL, 


High Rents. 


It may be a question with those not familiar with the 
situation, how such high rents can be paid. But when it 
is remembered that one acre of this alluvial land produces 
from three-quarters of a bale of cotton to two bales, of 500 
pounds each, worth from $30 to $50 per bale, it will be 
understood. 

Yet, although the soil thus returns ample compensation 
for labor expended upon it, it is a deplorable fact that those 
who produce such wealth, as a class, live in the most 
squalid manner, without a reasonable hope of ever better- 
ing their future condition. 
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Our Method of Assistance. 


Our first attention is given to the homes of the tenant 
class. We endeavor to provide a better class of plantation 
dwellings; houses which are attractive and comfortable; 
homes which will stimulate self-respect and encourage 
earnest and honorable effort. Following this is the en- 
deavor to furnish adequate educational advantages and to 
bring the community under correcting moral influences. 


THE MOORHEAD STORE. 


In seeking to give practical assistance to those who 
desire to improve their condition in the world and to 
acquire homes of their own, we seek to work along the 
lines of strict business principles. In helping them to help 
themselves, the plan is to rent the land at a fixed price per 
acre, payable annually, for such a term of years as will 
liquidate both principal and interest at the expiration of 
the lease, when the company will turn the homestead over 
to the tenant by a full deed of conveyance, clear of all 
incumbrance. 

This plan has been decided upon: 

lst. Because every one here is familiar with the principle 
of paying rent, and expects to pay it in one form or 


another. 
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2d. Because this plan gives the company the cntire con- 
trol of the land till paid for, and avoids all difficulties of 
collecting mortgage notes. 

3d. It is an education in itself to require tenants to 
remain steadily in one place for «a term of years; as no 
lease is transferable, the tenant must faithfully carry out 
the contract for the full term before he has any right or 
claims whatever to ownership. 

Furthermore, this plan gives the tenant a proprietary 
interest in the land which he cultivates, for he knows that 
every improvement made inures to his special benefit. 
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| (Four Burlaings.) 
THE MISSISSIPP| COOPERAGE PLANT. 

While the rentals charged will leave the company a 
small margin beyond its disbursements for the land and 
the improvements made, the tenant pays no more rent than 
he otherwise would under the most favorable circumstances, 
without a title deed toahomein prospect. In other words, 
he gets his home for nothing, and the homestead thus con- 
veyed to him by warranty deed is easily worth double the 
total amount he has paid in rents. 

Without advertising, or effort of any kind to make Moor- 
head known, we are overwhelmed with applications from 
all parts of the State from those who desire to settle here. 

Attention is called to the following important conditions: 

In all leases there is a prohibitive clause against selling 
10 
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or dealing in liquors of any kind on the premises, directlv 

or indirectly. Any violation of this provision not only 

forfeits the lease but all improvements made on the prop- 
erty by the lessee. 

In the final deed of conveyance, at the termination of 

the rental] period, this provision is made perpetual as one | 

4 of the conditions upon which the title is given. " 
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MOORHEAD PLANING AND SHINGLE MILLS. 
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The best legal authority in Mississippi affirms that a } 
deed of conveyance thus given is binding for all time, and 
can not be broken by any subsequent holder. a aap 
12 


The Town of Moorhead. 


A large colony naturally requires a commercial center, 
and to meet the necessities of such, the town of Moorhead 
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has been established in the center of the tract, on the banks 
of a fine bayou of that name. Its natural position with 
reference to the rich surrounding country—which is rapidly 
being settled—and_to other towns makes:Moorhead a place 
13 
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of more than ordinary importance. Although but little 
over two years old, we now have here, in place of a prime 
val forest and heavy ‘“‘ cane brake,” which then existed: 


A post office, 
Two hotels, 
A church, 
Two public schools, 
An industrial college (established by the A.M A. 
of N. Y.), 
Railway and express offices, 
The Mississippi Cooperage Co,’s Works, 
A large saw-mill and lumber plant, 
Planing and shingle mills, 
Three patent dry kilns, 
A blacksmith shop, and many neat, 
commodious, and pleasant residences. 


Twenty additional houses, for which families are’ now 
waiting, are under contract and being erected. 

The company has 44 miles of narrow gauge railroad, 
equipped with new steel rails and twelve cars. 

Large slack barrel works are also being erected, for 
which the company has a contract with New York parties 
to take the entire output of the works for two years. 

It is estimated that the timber taken to supply these 
works will fully reimburse the company for the original 
cost of the land, while the select timber, made into ship- 
ping-lumber, is an additional source of revenue, it being 
the policy of the company to utilize this product, instead 
of ruthlessly destroying it, as is the common practice here. 
Moreover, by working the timber, we not only derive a 
revenue from it, but clear the land for cultivation and 
establish industries for the town. 

Leases for five and ten years respectively have just been 
made for two additional mills to locate here, which will 
furnish employment to over one hundred men. 

A consideration of the foregoing detaiis will, the com 
pany believes, clearly demonstrate that the colony now 
established is no visionary scheme, but a thoroughly 
practical working system, based upon economic business 
15 
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principles assuring success. Its primary design, as will be 
seen, is to furnish every facility to industry and ambition 
toreap the reward of honest effort. By means of a vested 
interest in the fruits of his own labor, every self-respecting 
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individual can here find opport nity to advance his 

material interests, and at the same time feel that his posi- 

tion as an earnest citizen is fully credited tohim. In a 

section so favored by climate and natural resources, the 

formation of a thrifty and flourishing commubpity has 
17 


proved entirely successful, and it is mainly to widen the 
scope of its activity and increase the benefits of its salutary 
influences that the Company invites co-operation on the 
part of those who are in Cordial sympathy with the objects 
in view, and desire an unusually safe investment of their 
funds, | 


RESIDENCE OF CHESTER H. POND. 


The following opinions of prominent Mississip- 
pians bear testimony to the advantages of Moorhead 
as a field for active operations, and the auspicious 


outlook for the Company: 


Moorhead is one of the busiest and most progressive 
towns on the G. P. R. R. Its future seems to be assured. 
(Signed) SAMUEL H. PURCELL, 
Supt. Georgia Pacific Railroad. 


Of the marvelously productive lands of the Yazoo 
Delta, I regard those of the Moorhead Improvement Com- 
pany as among the. best. 

Their advantageous location makes them specially val- 
uable. (Signed) R. W. MILLsApPs, 

President Capital State Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


The remarkable fertility of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta is rapidly becoming recognized. 
The Moorhead Company’s lands rank as among the best. 
Their excellent location renders them unusually desirable. 
(Signed) RosBertT Lowry, 
Ex-Governor of Mississippi, 


Integrity and business foresight have characterized the 
Moorhead Improvement Company from the beginning of 
its operations here. 

Such enterprises are of value to the State. 

(Signed) J. Y. WALTON, 
Chancery Clerk of Sunflower County, Miss. 


The lands of the Moorhead Improvement Company are 
admirably situated, and can not fail to rise rapidly in 
value. (Signed) J. N. WELcH, 

County Surveyor. 


Chester H. Pond, Esq., president of the Moorhead 
Improvement Company, is one of the wealthiest and most 
influential citizens in Sunflower County. 

Under his direction, we believe the company will soon 
have one of the finest cotton-producing districts in the 
State. (Signed) J. HotMEs BAKER, 

State Senator 29th District. 
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The Moorhead Improvement Company, under the 
management of Chester H. Pond, Esq., president, has in 
two years cleared hundreds of acres of fine land, and trans- 
formed a vast cane-brake into a most flourishing town, with. 
saw-mills, planing-mills, stave factories, hotels, churches, 
logging railroads, etc. Such energy and push is almost 
unparalleled in the history of the State, and is a sure guar- 
antee of large returns in the future. 

(Signed) C. P. ADAIR, 
Editor and Publisher ‘* Sunflower Toesin.” 


—_ _——_ 


The Moorhead Improvement Company has done con- 
siderable business with us, and we believe its management 
sound and conservative. 

(Signed) C. H. CAMPBELL, 
Cashier Bank, Winona, Miss. 


We have had large dealings with the Moorhead Im- 
provement Company, and believe their property very val- 
uable and their plan of development wise and certain to 
bring large returns. (Signed) J. T. Lay, 

i Manager Winona Brick & Tile Co. 


I am familiar with the lands owned by the Moorhead 
Improvement Company, and have no hesitation in saying 
they are unusually valuable. 

I believe the plan of development to be wise and the 
management able. (Signed) THrO. SCHMITT, 

Mayor of Yazoo City. 


The Yazoo Mississippi Delta, I think, is destined to 
become the garden spot of the world. Some of the best of 
this fertile land is owned by the Moorhead Improvement 
Company. (Signed) W. W. STONE, 

Auditor of State. 
EDGAR 8S. WILSON, 
State Land Commissioner. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 
CHESTER H. POND, 


President. 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Industrial School for Girls 


MooRHEAD, Miss. 


1901-1902 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Cor. Fourth Ave. & 22d St., New York 


TEACHERS 


a 


Miss S. L. EMERSON, Principal, - - HALLOWELL, ME. 


Miss S. J. LIME, Grammar Grade, - Port CARBON, PENN. 
Miss ANNIE P. ROE, Intermediate Grade, 

NoRTH AMHERST, OHIO. 
Miss MAUD STANWOOD, Music, - BROOK Lyn, N. Y. 


Miss LENA P. KENNEDY, Primary, - OBERLIN, OHIO. 


INTRODUCTION 
an 


OORHEAD is situated at the junction of the Southern and 

Yazoo Delta RaiJroads. These roads connect at Winona 

with the Illinois Central, and at Elizabeth with the Louis- 

ville) New Orleans and Texas Railroads, making it easy of 
access to all. , 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who established 
the town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial School for 
Girls, and in the summer of the same year a building was 
erected by the American Missionary Association, under whose 
care and supervision the school is carried on. ; 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the princi- 
palship of Miss S. L. Emerson, and has been well attended from 
the outset. 

It is intended to be a Christian home and Industrial School. 
In addition to the usual Azgilish course of studies instruction will 
be given in housekeeping, laundry work, sewing and cooking. 
Realizing the need of early training in industries as well as in 
books, we especially invite parents to send their girls who are 


between five and fourteen years of age. 


CALENDAR 


The eleventh year of the school will open on Wednesday, 
October 1st, 1902. The session will be divided into two terms, 
the first term ending Saturday, December 2oth. The second 
term will open on Tuesday, December 30th, 1902, closing the 
last week in May, 1903. : 


A FEW WORDS TO STUDENTS 


Bring at least two suits of warm, plain underclothing, in- 
cluding two dark skirts, two flannelette and two cotton night 
dresses, and three pairs of new stockings; you will also need to 
bring two pairs of good shoes, a pair af rubbers, a waterproof 
and umbrella. Do not forget to put in your trunk a comb, 
brush, towels, soap, tooth brush, sewing and darning needles, 
sewing and darning thread, thimble, buttons, a pair of scissors 
and a small pocket knife. Mark all clothing carefully with 
indelible ink. 

Do not come on Sunday or plan to leave on that day. Do 
not seek admission unless you are willing to do your best in 
study and work; to be neat, polite, punctual, truthful and in- 
dustrious. 


EXPENSES 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.0co—pay- 
able in advance. Children under twelve years, $6.00. 

One hour of domestic work will be expected of each student 
daily. 

Extra work will be given in a few cases, if desired, to lessen 
expenses, | 

Instrumental music, including use of piano, $2.00 per month. 

Tuition for day pupils will be 75 cents per calendar month. 
Where two or more come from the same family they will be 
received for 50 cents a month each. 

All applications to be made to 


Miss S. L. EMERSON, Principal, 


MOORHEAD, SUNFLOWER Co., MISSISSIPPI. 
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SOME OF OUR RULES 


“Obey them that have the rule over you.” 

‘“ Be not wise in your conceits.”’ 

‘“ Abhor that which is evil.” 

“If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all.” 

“Let all things be done decently and in order.”’ 

We will be prompt to all services, school exercises, classes, 
study hour and meals. | 

We will not be absent from church, prayer meeting, prayers, 
school or Sunday-school without permission. 

We will neither beg, borrow nor steal. 

We will not visit other rooms, nor leave our own rooms 
after the half-past eight bell rings at night. 

We will retire promptly at nine o'clock in the winter, and 
at half-past nine in the summer. 

We will not be noisy in the halls, nor on the stairways, nor 
call from room to room. 

We will remember that only two visitors are allowed in any 
room at the same time. 

We will not goto the Plymouth Laundry outside of work 
hours without permission. 
We will not visit the kitchen without permission. 


COURSE OF SIUD1 
Ft 


PRIMARY GRADE 


Chart Arithmetic Music 
Reading Spelling Sewing 
Writing Language 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
Readiag Sewing 
Writing Spelling 
Hyde’s Elementary Grammar Frye’s Elementary Geography 
Housekeeping White’s Elementary Arithmetic 


Hyde’s Grammar 


Sewing 
Reading 


Comgy’s Ethics 


Composition 


History 


GRAMMAR GRADE | 


Laundry Work 
Cooking 
White's Complete Arithmetic ) 
Housekeeping | 
Spelling 


ENROLLMENT 


et Us 


PRIMARY GRADE 


Adams, Ruby Helen 

Ballade, Eliza ; 

| Bell, Mary Cherry . 
Buchanan, Lovey Estelle Ola Emma Bertha 
Cannon, James Arthur 

| Cox, Annie 

) Devine, Arlington 

: Dunlap, Mary Lou 

Echols, Lovey May 

Frank, Ezzie Edwina 

Galloway, Martha 

Guy, Ora 

Hill, Hannah 
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Madison, Miss. 
Duncan, - ee 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 3 
Moorhead, ‘ce 
Vicksburg, 3X 
Moorhead, - 
Doddsville, 
Moorhead, 24s 
Hazlehurst, = 
Moorhead, " 
Hazlehurst, * 
Moorhead. - 


Hinds, Evelyn 

Hinds, Lizzie 
Hoover, Emma Amanda 
Hurst, Verlin 

Johnson, Evelyn . 
Johnson, Willis 

Jones, Rosa Cantella 
Miller, Willie .— 

Miller, Willie (No. 2) 
Minter, Evy Lena 
Morris, Farilla 

Mitchel, Claudia Rosetta 
Nelson, Georgie 

‘Nelson, Ruth . : : 
Oliver, Willie Caledonia 
Patten, James . 

Patten, Willie Henry 


Patterson, Dorothea Clifford . 


Patterson, Trinna 
Pinkston. Willard Nora . 
Rogers, Lilly 

Rogers, Mamie 
Saunders, Corinne 
Saunders, Sarah 

Seay, Maud . 

Skinner, Winifred 
Stuart, Frances Corinna 
Thomas, Carrie 

Toles, Alice . 
Wadlington, Annie May 
White, Rose . 
Williams, Isaac 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR 


Adams, Pearl 
Austin, Sallie Elizabeth . 
Brown, Clara Beulah Belle 
Brown, Inez ; 
Cade, Elmetta Bervenia 
Cannon, Mamie 


Leland, Miss. : 
Leland, 2 | 
Money, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Pernell Switch. 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, “ | 
Moorhead, ei : 
Round Lake, 
Round Lake, 
Renovo, 

Cruger, 

Cruger, 

Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Jackson, 
Doddsville, 
Moorhead, 

Refuge, 

Moorhead, 
Greenwood, 
Mileston, 
Moorhead, “s 


GRADES 


Madison, Miss. 
Cynthia, us 
Pettit, sy 
Greenville, dg 
Jackson, ge 
Fitzhugh, _ 


Cannon, Mary Helen 
Clark, Carrie Perline 
Coleman, Alma 

Cox, Ethel Grant 
Devine, Addie G. 
Dixon, Evelena 


Duncan, Mary Octavia endie 


Edwards, Maggie 
Edmunds, Willie . 
Erwin, Victoria Louise 
Ely, Marie 


Flowers, Minnie De epiane 


Gidden, Daisie Callie . 
Gregory, Mary 

Guy, Laura . 
Hamilton, Anna Magcie 
Harold, Harry 

Herron, Hattie May 
Horton, Hattie 

Ivy, Ethel Trinna 
Johnson, Charlotte 
Johnson, Sadie Lee 
Jones, Celia . 

Jones, John Oliver 
Jones, Lillian Ernestine 
Kelley, Annie May . 
Lindsey, Joseph R. 


Lindsey, Sewilla Lizzie . 


McKane, Gertrude 
Minter, Joe Willie 

O’ Neal, Lela Edith 
Parker, Annie Lerue 
Patton, Annie 

Pernell, Gustave Mand 
Perry, Clara Frances 
Pope, Sarah 

Porter, Betsey 
Ramsey, Corinne 


Ross, Elizabeth Gertrude 
Ross, Eva Corrinna Alberta Tissiaibia Rosetia : 


Sims, Almeta Eva 
Sims, Mabel Lena 
Smith, Ella May . 


Moorhead, 
Farrell, 
Moorhead, 
Indianola, 
Madison, 
Mayersville, 
Elizabeth, 
Craigs, 
Vicksburg, 
Glen Allen, 
Durant, 


Hermonsville 


Leota, 
Ruleville, 
Hazlehurst, 
Deasonville, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Greenwood, 
West Point, 
Jackson, 
Greenville, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Leland, 
Leland, 
Craigs, 
Craigs, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Sunflower, 
McNutt, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Madison, 
Sunnyside, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Asylum, 
Asylum, 
Canton, 
Canton, 
Greenville, 


Smith, Josie Kate . . Hazlehurst, 
Smith, Palestine . : McNutt, 
Sumpter, Corrie Euguenia . Greenville, 
Townsend, Myrtie ; , Indianola, 
Walters, Roy . : . Moorhead, 
Wells, Ada Cornelia. ; , Deo Volente, 
Wigfall, Isaac . ; ; ; ‘ ; Moorhead, 
Williams, Florence : ; : , Moorhead, 
Williams, Isabella . : . Arcola, 
Wilson, Joanna Anathana Jones aioe Deasonville, 
Wilson, Lilybel ; ; ; ; .  Deasonville, 


ALMEDA GARDNER 


NDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


ALMEDA GARDNER 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


MOORHEAD, MISS. 


1900 - 1901. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Cor. FourTH AVE. AND 22D StT., NEw York. 


TEACHERS. 

* 
Miss S. L. EMERSON, Principal... - - HALLOWELL, ME. 
Miss S. J. LIME, Grammar Grade, - Port CARBON, PENN. 
Miss ANNIE P. ROE, Intermediate Grade, 


NORTH AMHERST, OHIO. 
Miss MAUD STANWOOD, Music, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Miss LENA P. KENNEDY, Primary, - OBERLIN, Onto. 


| INTRODUCTION. 
| we 

OORHEAD is situated at the junction of the Southern and 

Yazoo Delta Railroads. These roads connect at Winona 
with the Illinois Central, and at Elizabeth with the Louisville, 
New Orleans and Texas Railroads, making it easy of access to 
all living in the northern parts of the State. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who established 
the town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial School for 
Girls, and in the summer of the same year a building was 
erected by the American Missionary Association, under whose 
care and supervision the school is carried on. 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the princi- 
palship of Miss S. L. Emerson, and has been well attended from 
the outset. 

It is intended to be a Christian home and Industrial School. 
In addition to the usual Anglish course of studies instruction will 
be given in housekeeping, laundry work and sewing. Realizing 
the need of early training in industries as well as in books, we 
especially invite parents to send their girls who are between five 


| and fourteen years of age, although we take those of any age. 


CALENDAR. 


The tenth year of the school will open on Tuesday, October 
Ist, 1901. The session will be divided into two terms, the first 
term ending Saturday, December 21st. The second term will 
open on Friday, December 27th, 1901, closing the last week in 


May, 1902. 
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A FEW WORDS TO STUDENTS. 


Bring at least two suits of warm, plain underclothlng, in- 
cluding two dark skirts, two flannelette and two cotton night 
dresses, and three pairs of new stockings; you will also need to 
bring two pairs of good shoes, a pair of rubbers, a wrap, a water- 
proof, and umbrella. Do not forget to put in your trunk a comb, 
brush, tooth brush, towels, soap, needles, sewing aud darning 
thread, thimble, buttons, a pair of scissors and a small pocket 
knife. Mark all clothing carefully with indelible ink. 

Do not come on Sunday or plan to leave on that day. Do 
not seek admission unless you are willing to do your best in 
study and work; to be neat, polite, punctual, truthful and in- 


dustrious. 


EXPENSES. 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.0o—pay- 
able in advance. Children under twelve years, $6.00. 

One hour of domestic work will be expected of each student 
daily. 

Extra work will be given in some cases, if desired, to lessen 

expenses. 

Instrumental music, including use of piano, $2.00 per month. 

Tuition for day pupils will be 75 cents per calendar month. 
Where two or more come from the same family they will be 


received for 50 cents a month each. 


All applications to be made to 


Miss 8. L. EMERSON, Principal, 


MOORHEAD, SUNFLOWER Co., MISSISSIPPI. 


See 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 
FF vt 


PRIMARY GRADE. 


| Chart, Arithmetic, Music, 
Reading, Spelling, Sewing. 
Writing, Language, 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, Sewing, 
Hyde’s Elementary Grammar, Frye’s Elementary Geography, 
Housekeeping, White’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


GRAMMAR GRADE. 


Hyde’s Grammar, Composition, White’s Complete Arithmetic, 
Sewing, History, Housekeeping, 
Reading, Laundry Work, Spelling. 


Comegy’s Ethics. 


Adams, Ruby 
Bankshead, Emma 
Carter, Luella May 
Clark, Ollie May 
Collier, Cora Lee 
Collier, Lewis 
Collins, Earl 

Cox, George ; 
Daniels, John Baptist | 
Davis, Manse 
Dorsey, Della 
Eddington, Lizzie 
Elliot, Nancy 
Foster, Henry 
Foster, Lewis 
Galloway, Martha 
Green, Bettie 
Hanna, Boysey 
Harper, Mattie 
Hinds, Evelyn 
Harvard, Lottie 
Jackson, Melissa 
Johnson, Bill 
Johnson, Willis 
Jones, Arthur 
Jones, Carrie 


ones, Lucy . 
ones, Rosa Cantella : 


ivingston, Marguerite . 


Martin, Henry 
Martin, Maria 
Martin, Marshall 
Mathews, Jauresanna 
McGehee, ee agg W. 
McGehee, Pert 
McGehee, Dave 
Minter, Evie . 
Mitchell, Claudia 
Moncure, Mems 
Morris, Farilla 
Montgomery, Cherry 
Nelson, Georgie . 
Nelson, Ruth 
Norman, Frank 
Odin, Lavinia 

Odin, Robert Lee 
Oliver, Caledonia 
Patton, Willie 
Pinkston, Willard Nora 
Powell, Clara 
Powell, Jacob ; 
Ramsey. Dorthulia 
Ramsey, Garfield 
Ramsey, Ruth 


et 


PRIMARY GRADE. 


ENROLLMENT. 


Madison, 
Moorhead, 
Vicksburg, 
Winona, 
Sunflower, 
Sunflower, 
Indianola, 
Indianola, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Sunflower, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Klon, 
Leland, 
Moorhead, 
Baird, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead; 
Jackson, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Pentacost, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 


Pernell Switch, 


Moorhead, 


Doddsville, 


Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Shelby, 

Cleveland, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 


Robertson, Beatrice 
\ Robertson, "gg 
j Rogers, Lillie . 
Rogers, Mamie 
Sanders, Corinne 
Sanders, Felix 
Sanders, Mary 
Sanders, Sarah 
Seals, Mary 
Seay, Maude 
Smith, Susie 
| Stewart, Frances 
| Thomas, Elsie 
4 Thomas, Annie May 
Thomas, Jessie 

Thomas, Victoria 

Toles, Alice . 

Washington, Josephine 

Willis, Susie 

Wills, Orrie 

Williams, Isaac : 

Williams, James 

Williams, Lewis 

Williams, Lewis 

Williams, Mary 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR 


Adams, Pearl ‘ 
Austin, Mary Epsie 
Austin, Sallie 
Bankshead, Roxanna 
Bohanna, George 
Y Brown, Clara 
Brown, Lillie 
Buchanan, Henry 
Burt, Alice 
t: Byrd, Rachel 
Cade, Elmetta 
Cannon, Mamie 
Childs, Lizzie 
Colman, Alma 
Collier, Susan 
Clark, Carrie 
Cox, Ethel 
Dixon, Evelena 
Duncan, Mary 
; Edmunds, Willie : 
) Emerson, — Constance 
Emerson, Rose ‘ 
Erving, Victoria 
Flowers, Minnie 
Garrett, Ruby 
Giddens, Daisy 
Gregory, Mary 
Graves, Pink 
Guy, Laura 
Hamilton, Anna ; j : ; 
Herron, Hattie May . : , 


Pentacost, 
Pentacost, 
Kruger, 
Kruger, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
ee 
oorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Baird, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Ruleville, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 


GRADES. 


Madison, 
Cynthia, 
Cynthia, 
oorhead, 
Leland, 
Pettit, 
Indianola, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Vaughn, 
Asylum, 
Fitzhugh, 
Greenwood, 
Moorhead, 
Sunflower, 
Hillhouse, 
Indianola, 
Maysville, 
Elizabeth, 
Vicksburg, 
Natchez, 
Natchez, 
Glen Allen, 


Hermonsville, 


Greenwood, 
Leota, 
Ruleville, 
Stephensville, 
Hazelhurst, 
Vaughn, 
Minter City, 


Hill, Clifton 
Hill, Eva 
Hill, Louvada 
Horton, Hattie 
Hughes, Emily 
Johnson, Charlotte . 
Johnson, Sadie 
Jones, Lillian 
Jones, Mamie Lee 
pon Celia . 
ampton, Ethel 
Lindsey, Sewilla 
Mason, Charlotte 
Matthews, Ella 
McKane, Gertrude 
Miller, Willie . 
Minter, Willie 
Norman, Gilbert 
O’Neal, Lela 
Parker, Annie 
Patton, Annie 
Patton, James . 
Pernell, Gustave Maud 
Perry, Frances 
Pope, Sarah 
Porter, Betsey 
Porter, Mabel 
Reed, Corinne 
Ross, Eva 
Ross, Gertrude 
Rucks, Pearl 
Sims, Almeta 
Sims, Mabel 
Thomas, Lucy 
Thomas, Gus 
Townsend, Myrtie 
Walters, Roy 
Walker, Mar 
Webster, Ruby 
Wheeler, Janie 
Wigfall, Isaac 
Williams, Florence 
Williams, Geneva 
Williams, Isabella 
Williams, Mary 
Williams, Rosa 
Wilson, Joanna 
Wilson, Lilybel 


Shelby, 
Shelby, 
Shelby, 
Greenwood, 
Moorhead, 
Jackson, 
Greenville, 
Leland, 
Greenwood, 
Moorhead, 
Greenville, 
Craig, 
Shaws, 


Shepherdtown, 


Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Sunflower, 
McNutt, 
Shelby, 
Shelby, 
Moorhead, 
Madison, 


Moorhead, 
Greenwood, 
Arcola, 
Tougaloo, 
Tougaloo, 
Heads, 
Canton, 
Canton, 
Baird, 
Moorhead, 
Indianola, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Jackson, 
Alligator, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Clarksdale, 
Arcola, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Vaughn, 
Vaughn, 


PUPILS IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Adams, Pearl 
Brown, Clara 
Childs, Lizzie 
Cox, Ethel 

Dixon, Evelena 
Emerson, Johanna 
Garritt, Ruby 


Graves, Pink 
Hill, Louvada 
Jones, Lillian 
Jones, Mamie Lee 
Lampton, Ethel 
Lindsey, Sewilla 
Matthews, Ella 
O’Neal, Lela 


Patton, Annie 
Pernell, Gustave 
Rucks, Pearl 
Townsend, Myrtie 
Walters, Roy 
Williams, Geneva 
Wilson, Lilybel 


DORMITORY. 
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UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Cor. FourTH AVE. AND 22D ST., NEw YorK. 


TEACHERS. 


se 


Miss S$. L. EMERSON, Principal, - -  HALLOWELL, ME. 


Miss S. J. LIME, - - - ' PorRT CARBON, PENN. 


Miss EVA ROGERS, - EUREKA, KANS. 
Miss MAUD MERRILL, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


INTRODUCTION. 
se 


OORHEAD iis situated on the Georgia Pacific Railroad, 

which connects at Greenwood with the Yazoo Branch; 

at Winona with the Illinois Central; and at Elizabeth with the 

Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Railroads; making it easy 
of access to all living in the northern parts of the State. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who established 
the town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial School for 
Girls, and in the summer of the same year a commodious build- 
ing was erected by the American Missionary Association, under 
whose care and supervision the school is carried on. 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the princi- 
palship of Miss S. L. Emerson, who had been for fifteen years 
the successful lady principal at Tougaloo, Miss. It has been 
well attended from the outset, thus showing that it ts in the right 
place and meets a great need. 

It is intended to be a Christian home and Industrial School. 
In addition to the usual English course of studies instruction will 
be given in housekeeping, cooking, laundry work and sewing. 
Realizing the need of early training in industries as well as in 
books, we especially invite parerts to send their girls who are 
between seven and fourteen years of age, although we take 
those of any age. 


Te 
Si ames tee 


CALENDAR. 


The seventh year of the school will open on Tuesday, 
October 4th, 1898. The session will be divided into two terms, 
the first term ending December 23d. The second term will open 
on Tuesday, December 27th, closing the last week in May. 


A FEW WORDS TO STUDENTS. 


Bring at least two suits of warm, plain underclothing, in- 
cluding two dark skirts, three night dresses, three pairs of new 
stockings; you will need two pairs of shoes, a pair of rubbers, 
and a waterproof or umbrella. Bring also, comb, brushes, soap, 
and four towels. Mark all clothing carefully with indelible ink. 

Do not come on Sunday or plan to leave on that day. Do 
not seek admission unless you are willing to do your best in 
study and work; to be neat, polite, punctual and industrious. 


EXPENSES. 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.co—pay- 
able in advance. Children under twelve years, $6.00. 

One hour of domestic work will be expected of each student 
daily. 

Extra work will be given in some cases, if desired, to lessen | 
expenses. 

Instrumental music, including use of piano, $2.00 per month. 

Tuition for those residing in town will be 75 cents per cal- 
endar month, payable in advance, or 20 cents per week. Where 
two or more come from the same family they will be received 
for 50 cents a month each, or 15 cents per week. 

All applications to be made to 

Miss 8. L. EMERSON, Principal, 

MOORHEAD, MISss. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


se 


PRIMARY.—Fi1rst AND.SECOND GRADES. 


Chart, 
Reading, 
Writing, 


Arithmetic, 
Spelling, 
Language, 


Music, 


Sewing. 


INTERMEDIATE.—THIRD AND FourRTH GRADES. 


Reading, 
Writing, 


Hyde’s Elementary Grammar, 


Frye’s Elementary Geography, 


White’s Elementary Arithmetic, 


Spelling, 
Sewing, 
Cooking, 


Housekeeping. 


GRAMMAR.—SIxTH, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 


Hyde’s Grammar, 


White’s Complete Arithmetic, 


History, 
Reading, 
Spelling, 


Composition, 


Physiology, 
Botany, 
Sewing, 
Cooking, 


Housekeeping. 


PRIMARY GRADE. 


Pearl Adams, 
Wilson Brock, 
Ethel Cox, 
Edna Clegg, 
Alma Coleman, 
Manse Davis, 
Lizzie Eddington, 

Laura Giles, 

Hannah Hill, 

Celia Jones, 

Nevesta Jones, 

Johnnie Jones, 

Edgar Jones, , 

Model Lucius Junius Jones, 
Margaret Johnson, 

Ed Johnson, 

Elijah Johnson, 

Josephine Johnson, 

James A. McGeehee, 
James B. McGeehee, 
Jimmie McGeehee, 

John Willie McGeehee, 
Luella McGeehee, 
Gertrude McKane, 

Willie Patterson. 


ENROLLMENT. 


se 


Madison 
Moorhead 
Indianola 
Itta Bena 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 


Hazelhurst 


Moorhead 
Baird 
Baird 
Baird 
Baird 

Baird 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Ruleville 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 

Moorhead 


ee 


e 


Frances Perry, 
Gertrude Ross, 
Eva Ross, 


_ Ruth Ramsey, 


Sarah Sanders, 
Carrie Stevenson, 
Madelina Scribbe, 
Gus Thomas, 

Joe Wilson, 
Nannie Wade, 
Rosa Williams, 
Evelina West, 


\ 


Madison 
Tougaloo 
Tougaloo 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Vaughn 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Ruleville 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Mary Epsey Austin, 


Rebecca Allen, 
Clara Brown, 
Anna Brock, 
Amanda Brown, 
Willie Clark, 

Rosa Cade, 

Mary Daniels, 
Beulah Bell Davis, 
Victoria Erwin, 
Pink Graves, 
Nellie Hardy, 
Mary Annie Jones, 
Quincella Jones, 
Gertrude Jones, 
Sadie Johnson, 
Bessie Jacobs, 
Emily Hughes, 
Beatrice Lewis, 
Mary Milton, 


Clinton 
Moorhead 
Wayside 
Moorhead 
Shepardtown 
Moorhead 
Jackson 
Moorhead 
Holly Ridge 
Glen Allan 
Faisonia 
Holly Ridge 
Moorhead 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Glen Allan 

. Glen Allan 
Moorhead 

. Vicksburg 
Moorhead 


Jamesena McKane, : ; . Moorhead | 
Jacob Meadows, : ' Moorhead | 
Eudosia Miller, . DE ee ee a: 
ee a ee Sanfower City 
Gustava Pernelle, : ; . Moorhead 
| Bertha Powell, ; : ; ; : Arcola 
Willie Patterson, : : : . Moorhead 
Betsey Porter, ; : : Moorhead 
Susie Roberts, : : Pickens 
Estelle Rials, ! : .  Hazelhurst 
Emma Ramsey, . ; ; ; Baird 
Julia Street, ; ree . Greenville 
Olive Smith, ; pi cig Arcola 
Mabel Sims, : ; : ; Canton 
Lulu Smith, ‘ . Moorhead 
Catherine Smith, ; : ; ‘ . Glen Allan 
Mamie Thomas, ; : Arcola 
Lulu Taylor, , , Arcola 
Barbara Taylor, ; ’ . Ruleville 
Roy Walters, ; ; : Moorhead 
Lily Bell Wilson, : . °*Vaughn 
Beulah Wilson, , : ; Vaughn 
Janie Williams, . Moorhead 
Mary Williams, ; Moorhead 
Mattie Walls, Clinton 


PUPILS IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Clara Brown, Gertrude Jones, Julia Street, 

Ethel Cox, : Jamesena McKane, Mamie Thomas, 

Beulah Bell Davis, Susie Roberts, Roy Walters, 

Pink Graves, Mabel Sims, Beulah Wilson. 
Olive Smith, 


7 
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ALMEDA GARDNER 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


CATALOGUE 


ALMEDA GARDNER 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


MOORHEAD, MISS. 


1898—1899, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Cor. FourtTH AVE. AND 22D StT., NEw YOrK. 


TEACHERS. 


se 


Miss S. L. EMERSON, Principal, - - HALLOWELL, ME. 


Miss S. J. LIME, Grammar Grade, - PoRT CARBON, PENN. 
Miss EVA ROGERS, Primary Grade, - EUREKA, KANS. 


Miss MAUD STANWOOD, Music, — - - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTION. 
sk ot 


OORHEAD is situated on the Georgia Pacific Railroad, 

which connects at Greenwood with the Yazoo Branch ; 

at Winona with the Illinois Central; and at Elizabeth with the 

Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Railroads; making it easy 
of access to all living in the northern parts of the State. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who established 
the town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial School for 
Girls, and in the summer of the same year a commodious build- 
ing was erected by the American Missionary Association, under 
whose care and supervision the school is carried on. 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the princi- 
palship of Miss S. L. Emerson. It has been well attended 
from the outset, thus showing that it is in the right place and 
meets a great need. 

It is intended to be a Christian home and Industrial School. 
In addition to the usual Axglish course of studies instruction will 
be given in housekeeping, laundry work and sewing. Realizing 
the need of early training in industries as well as in books, we 
especially invite parents to send their girls who are between 
seven and fourteen years of age, although we take those of any 
age. | | 

CALENDAR. 
The eighth year of the school will open on Tuesday, 
October 3rd, 1899. The session will be divided into two terms, 


C 


the first term ending December 23rd. The second term will 
open on Wednesday, December 27th, closing the last week in 
May. 


A FEW WORDS TO STUDENTS. 


Bring at least two suits of warm, plain underclothing, in- 
cluding two dark skirts, three night dresses, three pairs of new 
stockings; you will need two pairs of shoes, a pair of rubbers, 
and a waterproof or umbrella. Bring also comb, brushes, soap, 
and fourtowels. Mark all clothing carefully with indelible ink. 

Do not come on Sunday or plan to leave on that day. Do 
not seek admission unless you are willing to do your best in 


study and work; to be neat, polite, punctual and industrious. 


EXPENSES. 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.0o—pay- 
able in advance. Children under twelve years, $6.00. 

One hour of domestic work will be expected of each student 
daily. 

Extra work will be given in some cases, if desired, to lessen 
expenses. 

Instrumental music, Including use of piano, $2.00 per month. 

Tuition for those residing in town will be 75 cents per cal- 
endar month, payable in advance, or 20 cents per week. Where 
two or more come from the same family they will be received 
for 50 cents a month each, or 15 cents per week. 

All applications to be made to 

Miss 8S. L. EMERSON, Prznczpal, 

MOORHEAD, MISS. 


so 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY.—FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 


Chart, Arithmetic, 
Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Language, 


INTERMEDIATE.—THIRD AND 


Reading, 
Writing, 
H yde’s Elementary Grammar, 
Frye’s Elementary Geography, 


White’s Elementary Arithmetic, 


GRAMMAR.—FIFTH, SIXTH AND 


Hyde’s Grammar, 

White’s Complete Arithmetic, 
History, 

Reading, 

Spelling. 


Music, 


Sewing, 


FOURTH GRADES. 


Spelling, 
Sewing, 


Cooking, 


Housekeeping, 


SEVENTH GRADES. 


Composition, 


Sewing, 


Housekeeping, 


Laundry Wo 


rk, 


PRIMARY GRADE. 


Eulilee Magnolia Bayd, 
Mary Alice Birt, 
Lily Brown, 

Evans Campbell, 
Mamie Cannon, 
Alma Coleman, 
Lizzie Eddington, 
Mary Forest, 

Anna Hall, 
Elizabeth Hill, 
Hannah Hill, 

Rosa Cantella Jones, 
Edgar Jones, 

Model Lucius Junius Jones, 
Jessie Jackson, 
Willie Johnson, 
Tom Kophee, 
Henry Kophee, 
Mattie Livingston, 
Maria Martia, 

Mems Moncure, 
Ruth Nelson, 

Willie C. Oliver, 
Frances Perry, 
Dothulia Ramsey, 


Annie Thomas, 


J 


ENROLLMENT. 


a 


Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Indianola, 
Durant, 
Baird, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Cynthia, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Baird, 
Baird, 
Baird, 
Indianola, 
Moorhead, 
Baird, 
Baird, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Madison, 
Moorhead, 


Moorhead, 


ee 


Gus Thomas, 
Alice Tubbs, ~ 
Frank Williams, 
Joe Wilson, 
Major Wilson, 


Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Baird, 
Vaughn, 
Moorhead, 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Rebecca Allen, 
Mary Epsie Austin, 
Mary Jane Bell, 
Clara Brown,: . 
Rosa Cade, 

Ethel Cox, 

Mary Daniels, 
Johanna Emerson, 
Victoria Erwin, 
Susie Essex, 

Susie Felder, 
Daisy Giddens, 
Pink Graves, 
Alice Higgins, 
Emily Hughes, 
Sadie Johnson, 
Mary Annie Jones, 
Celia Jones, 

Scott Lee, 
Demarice Lee, 
Eloise Lee, . 
Beatrice Lewis, 
Jamesena McKane, 


Gertrude McKane, . 


Jacob Meadows, . 
Eudosia Miller, 


Moorhead, 
Clinton, 
Jackson, 
Wayside, 
Jackson, 
Indianola, 
Moorhead, 
Natchez, 

Glen Allan, 
Arcola, 
Mound Bayou, 
Leota, 
Stephensville, 
Ruleville, 
Moorhead, 
Glen Allan, 
Moorhead, 
Baird, 

Mound Bayou, 
Mound Bayou, 


Heads Station, _ 


Vicksburg, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 
Tougaloo, 


Mary Milton, 
Fanny Mitchell 
Lela O’ Neal, 
Anna Parker, 
‘Loamy Pree, 
Gustave Pernelle, 
Gertrude Ross, 
Eva Ross, 
Susie Roberts. 
Pearl Rucks, 
Columbia Scott, 
Almeta Sims, 
Mabel Sims, 
Olive Smith, 
Lulu Smith, 
Barbara Taylor, 
Bettie Wallace, 
Inez Wallace, 
Roy Walters, 


Cordelia Washington, 


Beulah Wilson, 
Lily Bell Wilson, 
Janie Williams, 
Mary Williams, 


Rosa Williams, 


PUPILS IN INSTRUMENTAL 


Rebecca Allen, 
Clara Brown, 
Ethel Cox, 
Daisy Giddens, 
Pink Graves, 


Beatrice Lewis, 


Jamesena McKane, 
Mary Milton, 

Lela O’ Neal, 
(,ustave Pernelle, 
Susie Roberts, 


Mrs. J. Russell, 


Ruleville. 
Stephensville, 
Sunflower City, 
Green Grove, 
Leota, 
Moorhead, 
Tougaloo, 
Tougaloo, 
Fordyke, 
Heads Station, 
Stevensville, . 
Canton, 
Canton, 
Arcola, 
Moorhead, 
Ruleville, 
Alligator, 
Alligator, 
Moorhead, 
Roebuck, 
Vaughn, 
Vaughn, 
Moorhead, 
Moorhead, 


Moorhead, 


MUSIC. 


Almeta Sims, 
Mabel Sims, 
Olive Smith, 


Cora Thompson, 


Roy Walters, 


Beulah Wilson. 


ome. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF ‘THE 


ALMEDA GARDNER 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


MOORHEAD, MISSISSIPPI. 


1896-1897. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


TEACHERS. 
x 
Miss S. L. EMERSON, Principal, -  HALLOWELL, ME. 


Miss S. J. LIME, . Port CARBON, PENN. 


Miss AMY SELLERS, - - MILTON, Iowa. 


Miss JANNETTE SHEPARD, - - AMHERST, OHIO. 


INTRODUCTION. 
a st 


MOORHEAD is situated on the Georgia Pacific Railroad, which 

connects at Greenwood with the Yazoo Branch; at Winona with 
the Illinois Central; and at Elizabeth with the Louisville, New Orleans 
and Texas Railroads; making it easy of access to all living in the 
northern parts of the State. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who established the 
town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial School for Girls, and in 
the summer of the same year a commodious building was erected by the 
American Missionary Association, under whose care and supervision the 
school is carried on. 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the principalship 
of Miss S. L. Emerson, who had been for fifteen years the successful 
lady principal at Tougaloo, Miss. It has been well attended from the 
outset, thus showing that it is in the right place and meets a great need. 

It is intended to be a Christian home and Industrial School. In 
addition to the usual English course of studies instruction will be given 
in housekeeping, cooking. laundry work and sewing. Realizing the need 
of early training in industries as well as in books, we especially invite 
parents to send their girls who are between seven and fourteen years of 


age, although we take those of any age. 


CALENDAR. 


The fifth year of the school will open on Tuesday, October sth, 
1897. The session will be divided into two terms, the first term ending 
December 23d. The second term will open on ‘Tuesday, December 
28th, closing the last week in May. 


A FEW WORDS TO STUDENTS. 


Bring at least two suits of warm, plain underclothing, including two 
dark skirts, three night dresses, three pairs of new stockings, two pairs 
of shoes, a pair of rubbers, and a waterproof or umbrella. Bring also, 
comb, brushes, and four towels. Mark all clothing carefully with indel- 
ible ink. 

Do not come on Sunday or plan to leave on that day. Do not 
seek admission unless you are willing to do your best in study and work ; 
to be neat, polite, punctual and industrious. 


EXPENSES. 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.00—payable in 
advance. Children under twelve years, $6.00. 

One hour of domestic work will be expected of each student daily. 

Extra work will be given in some cases, if desired, to lessen ex- 
penses. 

Instrumental music, including use of piano, $2.00 per month. 

Tuition for those residing in town will be 75 cents per calendar 
month, payable in advance, or 20 cents per week. Where two or more 
come from the same family they will be received for 50 cents a month 
each, or 15 cents per week. 

All applications to be made to 


Miss 8. L. EMERSON, Principal, 
MoOoRHEAD, MIss. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
as 


PRIMARY.—-FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 


Chart, Arithmetic, Music, 
Reading, Spelling, Sewing. 
Writing, Language, 


INTERMEDIATE.—THIRD AND FourRTH GRADES. 


Reading, Spelling, 

Writing, Sewing, 

Hyde's Elementary Grammar, Cooking, 

Frye’s Elementary Geography, Housekeeping. 
i White's Elementary Arithmetic, 


GRAMMAR.—SIXTH, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 


Hyde’s Grammar, Physiology, 
White’s Complete Arithmetic, Botany, 
History, Sewing, 
Reading, Cooking, 
Spelling, Housekeeping. 


Composition, 


PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


Pearl Adams, 
Victoria Banks, 
Clara Brown, 

Willie Clark, 

John Baptist Daniels, 
Almira Donson, 
Manse Davis, 
Victoria Erwin, 
Mary Hardy, 
Charlie Jackson, 
Mary Annie Jones, 
Celia Jones, 
Nevesta Jones, 
Johnnie Jones, 
Model Lucius Junius Jones, 
Robert Leolen, 
Hattie May, 

Annie McGee, 
Luella McGee, 
Mary Ella McGee, 
Jimmie McGee, 
Gertrude McKane, 
Jacob Meadows, 
Mems Moncure, 
Lelia O'Neal, 

Betsy Porter, , 


ENROLLMENT. 


HH 


Madison 
Glen Allan 

Wayside 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 


Jackson 


Moorhead 


Glen Allan 


Benton 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 


Sunflower City 


Moorhead 


Mattie Porter, 
Bertha Powell, 

Gertrude Ross, 

Eva Ross, 

Mabel Sims, 

Almeta Sims, 

Adeline Stokes, . 

Gus Thomas, 

Roy Walters, 

Elizabeth Warren, . 

Rosa Only Williams, 

Mary Julia Annie Williams, 
Lily Bell Wilson, 


Joanna Wilson, 


Mary Epsy Austin, 
Bessie Curtis, 
Beulah B. Davis, 
Annie Furgurson, 
Pink Graves, 
Virginia Hearon, 
Johnnie Hearon, 
Emily Hughes, 
Idella Jack, 

Ida Jack, 

Gertrude Jones, 
Quincella Jones, 
Lulu Johnson, 
Beatrice Lewis, 
Bertha Livingstone, 


Mary A. Livingstone, 


Jamesena McKane, 
Eudosia Miller, 
Hannah Miller, 


GRAMMAR GRADE. 


Hazelhurst 
Arcola 
Tougaloo 
Tougaloo 
Canton 
Canton 
Vicksburg 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Vaughn 
Vaughn 


Clinton 
Phalia 
Leland 
Arcola 
Faisonia 
Poplar Creek 
Poplar Creek 
Moorhead 
Madison 
Madison 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Moorhead 
Vicksburg 
Jaketown 
Jaketown 
Moorhead 
Tougaloo 


Jaketown 


Mary Milton, 
Lulu Moore, 
Narcissa Norris, 


Gustava Pernell, 


Charity Peterson, 


Pope Porter, 
Mary Reed, 


Susie Roberts, 


Hattie Roberson, 


Katie Roberson, 
Olive Smith, 
Daisy Strong, 
Ruby Ward, 
Eddie Williams, 
Jennie Williams, 
Beulah Wilson, 


Pearl Adams, 


Mabel Sims, 


Almeta Sims, 


Clara Brown, 


Annie Furgurson, Beulah Bell Davis, 


Moorhead 
Vicksburg 
Pickens 
Moorhead 
Phalia 
Hazelhurst 


Arcola 
Pickens 
Phalia 
Phalia 
Arcola 
Baird 
Leland 
Moorhead 
Moorhead 
Vaughn 


PUPILS IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Gertrude Jones, Mary Reed, 
Idella Jack, Susie Roberts, 
Beatrice Lewis, Olive Smith, 


Jamesena McKane, Beulah Wilson, 


CATALOGUE 


ALMEDA GARDNER 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


POR GIR le 


MOORHEAD, MISSISSIPPI, 


1894 & 1895. 


MISS 8. L. EMERSON, 
MISS E. L. PARSONS, 
MISS S. J. LIME, 


TEACHERS. 


Principal 


- Hallowell, 


Maine. 


Mt. Morris, New York 


Port Carbon, 


Penn. 


RMI WESC Oy gia ea lee pelagehoek WK 


legen gly 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY.—FIRSt AND SECOND GRADES. 


Chart. (McGuffey’s). Oral Arithmetic, 

Reading, (1st and 2d Temperance Language. 
Readers. Easy Steps.) Spelling. 

Writing. Sewing. 


a 


INTERMEDIATE.—TuIRbD, FOUTH AND FIFTH GRADES. 


Reading. (Golden Book. Book of Tales. Elementary Arithmetic. (White’s.) 


Eggleston’s United States History.) Spelling. 
Writing. Sewing, 
Elementary Grammar. (Harvey’s.) Cooking. 
Elementary Geography. (lHarper’s) Housekeeping. 
. GRAMMAR,—SIxTH, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES, 
Reading. Physiology. 
| History, Botany. 
i Writing. Sewing. 
\ Spelling. Cooking. 
White’s Complete Arithmetic. Housekeeping. , 


Composition. 


ALMEDA GARDNER SCHOOL. 


ORIGIN. 
\ { OORHEAD is a rapidly growing town, situated on 
L the Georgia Pacific Railroad, which connects at 


Greenwood with the Yazoo Branch; at Winona with the II- 
linois Central; and at Elizabeth with the Louisville, New Or- 
leans and Texas Railroads, making it easy of access to all 
living in the northern part of the State. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who estab- 
lished the town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial 
School for Girls, and in the summer of the same year a com- 
modious building was erected by the American Missionary 
Association, under whose care and supervision the school is 
carried on. In December the building was dedicated, Rev. 
A. F. Beard, D. D., of New York, Secretary of the American 
Missianary Association, conducting the exercises. 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the prin- 
cipalship of Miss S. L. Emerson, who had been for fifteen 
years the successful lady principal at Tougaloo, Miss. She 
was assisted by Miss E. L. Parsons, who had also had large 
experience at Tougaloo. Theschool has heen well attended 
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from the outset, thus showing that it is in the right place 
aud meets a great need. 

It is intended to bea Christian home and Industrial 
School. In addition to the usual English course of studies, 
instruction will be given in housekeeping, cooking, laundry- 
work and sewing. Realizing the need of early training in 
industries as well as in books, we especially invite parents 
to send their girls who are between seven and tourteen 
years of age, although we take those of any age. 

The fourth year of the school will open on Tuesday, Oct. 
1st, 1895. Thesession will be divided into two terms, the 
first closing Dec. 21st. The second term will open on 
Tuesday, Dec. 31st, closing the last week in May, 1896. 


<--> 


EXPENSES. 
Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
One hour of domestic work will be expected of each stu- 
dent daily. 
Extra work will be given in some cases, if desired, to 
lessen expenses. 
Instrumental music including use of piano, $2.00 per 
month. i 
Tuition for those residing in town, will be 75 cents per 
calendar month, payable in advance, or 20 cents per week. 
Where two or more come from the same family, they will be 
received for 50 cents a months each, or 15 cents per week. 
All applications to be made to 
Miss S. L. EMeErson, Principal, 
Moorhead, Miss 


LIST OF STUDENTS. 


PRIMAR Y—FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 


RIE EY ELOIBCY..............secdensreseueceese Hemingway, Miss. 
META, . scan auccasveeseossseseceemes . ‘3 

IE OED, . . . .. cncacacccssccusis -oseeenscness " 

I Ce... cesece cabin sachet seas Moorhead, Miss. 
oon cine scoscctyssovsiudaniinsessoncee 4 “ | 
i .. os vssabavcecedieoeakencsveese a | 
SE MINOIESL,, . 5... sec enenseesssens sdb lpniite das 2 es 
NII Gs ins .e055c5.55 cxceassesee aaeppieccssnats " as 
pomee.s Mevesta.................. oe scnd ia aeinveances x = 
ss sai. sx sci sccndcws geanieenieyneenss de 2 i 
I inaceesa~e+stpvekascsusyasd sar siucaias - ss 
Jones, Mary Annie............ pre PE ce gh 
SRE Rie Fee e: i | 
TE me ae Yazoo, Miss 

Lee, Emma...... Saige s<os sd amnedilccung pei ees ss Heathman, . 
NN  , . . su ssacbe see cumndbwadecacnseons Moorhead, 6 

I PEMOSCI®. . ..... 5c csscascnscecetceacecenss " " 
MEDD... ovneccusendcansaenawkatudunaess ‘S ° 
eo irvs snc soicicassvanagevasgievedeacals<« é " 
ns . cticawkuneanebuedgyaideccvacares. " 

I NG a. 5. cc suUSRU .. ccacccevebacccee “ ” 
IR, os. 55 cas sconenseceseeieubbass bactyalet Tougaloo, . 
SN eae Moorhead, o 


Porter, Mary Anzn................ ne hee 


ee 


(i. ; 


' j o 


Be MG ooo ccnvsecnccnscccensncenwauneenna Moorhead 


I oo. severe cac es cocoons savdsuecnnu ee Tougaloo, 
WR ain occ ce ccceccwsuuccuecauee ees _ 
i a ee ane ei 
UMS PUEMIP CIN... .. <<. ccicccnccecesuscuueenns Jackson, 
Oe ooo oss scene enceccancee ene Itta Bena, 
ee is Sicie soon cvncccnecocecsqanssuane mel si 
We UO co. onc cnn cccscccscccsacecncuas Moorhead, 
We Noo caine ec secencaencsnconeg anes na 
Wee een Only... 5.6 6cccccccccteoceee, " 
Williams, Mary Julia Annie................... e 
We oc vce cccsncccccsaccucesnbocnce me " 
MI iis ncvnvcoctunscasdscsceesecan ue 2 
We FOOT «5. ook. ceccnncecnsbocuenay Deasonville, 
Washington, Mary Alice.....................2.. Itta Bena, 
I ao necicciee sc cceeecccecens eceuwspeinieiee Belyona, 


INTERMEDIATE. 


THIRD, FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES. 


ROP BIC IIIA,.. . «oon ens one tcc ccs ccsesnegeeunen Moorhead, 
RT once incee. nec cconsnawestneceeemanes Hemingway, 
Ce oo os occ cc ccccivivccdcccapcunes " 
Harrington, Lily...... ines Coeesasnndecehs aaa Summit, 
Re IID ovine sone cnsecceevecesnpomiunn 


Be oa goes neces ececcunntnseenneenbene Itta Bena, 


Miss. 
4<¢ 


44 


Miss. 


éé 


Rss 5 0.c0ss00css.rkesssunsnsvenerasoncs 


Birdie Denton. 


I RONEMEOTL. .........c0sccccncssuepaneannnees Yazoo, sa 
RTL 50.0000 cdsvesséaconccuhalaaneaseecss 24 : 
EE, REUSE... esencesscesvestsuamebeneceeseenecess Vicksburg, ‘“ 
I ins s..osccnnvshdccscvaddbMierebeeuetaines’éss Moorhead, ‘ 
pr pee ye ae McNutt, “ 
URMREMOTID, 5. cossvncssescekedpeveesssuacesisesss Moorhead, ‘“ | 
I sas nntaas eke Gee ee ie daudesiaey mlessc McNutt, ‘ 
} Eo - . .. < cons ancakhes sesame Rumedbesteavesestes Pickens, ‘ 
; ss  , . .. cavnscbaseadaleasusiubnerixeces Heathman, i" 
s ED... cansccnacsccugcnueweiecteubonaes Moorhead, es 
: IN 5 ois 605 000 bcbhevhssCaneemierinabeets Deasonville, ‘ 
| 
: GRAMMAR, 
SIXTH, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 
EN SS a as Dublin, ‘ 
IN oink sss ccckscusesscuhepemelemsebunrses sss Indianola, ‘ 
Se IIISRE, «5.5 00500 sdsesessungerdauseaserswasses Moorhead, ‘“ 
SE INNES, ESOUL, cscs secscnccverscan senses Shepardtown, ‘ 
CE IE, 5.5... .0sccsncosecsenpvauebiseeers Sterling, Ark. 
| Roberts, “Ee Pickens, Miss. 
PUPILS IN ISTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Geneva Pugh, Beulah Wilson, Olivia Roberts, 
Susie Roberts, Virginia Meron, Jamesena McKane, 


Girls Industrial School 


MOORHEAD, MISSISSIPPI 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 


Teachers. 


MISS S. L. EMERSON, - - Hallowell, Me. 


PRINCIPAL. 


MISS S. J. LIME, - - - Port Carbon, Penn. 


GRAMMAR GRADE. 


MISS MARY B. CHASE, - - Waltham, Mass. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE AND COOKING. 


MISS MAUD STANWOOD, - - Brooklyn, 
CLASSES AND SEWING. 


MISS MARY C. HAYNES, Bell Brook, 
MUSIC. 


MISS MARGARET M. WILSON, - Cedar Rapids, 
PRIMARY. 


GROUP OF PRIMARY PUPILS. 


COOKING CLASS. 


Calendar. 


The thirteenth year of the Almeda Gardner School, called 
also The Girls’ Industrial School, will open on Tuesday, October 
3d, 1905. The session will be divided into two terms, the first 
ending on Friday, December 22d. ‘The second term will open on 
Tuesday, January 2d, 1906, closing the last of May. 


Exrpenses. 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.00, payable 
in advance. Children under twelve years of age, $6.00. 

One hour of domestic work will be expected of each student. 
Extra work will be given in a few cases, if desired, to lessen 
expenses. 

Instrumental music, including use of piano, $2.00 per month. 
Tuition for day pupils will be 75 cents per calendar month. 


All applications to be made to 


MISS S. L. EMERSON, Préncépai, 


MOORHEAD, SUNFLOWER Co., MISSISSIPPI. 


‘THE School is situated in Moorhead, Mississippi, at the junction 

of the Southern and Illinois Central, or Yazoo Delta Rail- 
roads, and is easily accessible to all living in the northern part of 
the State. 

It is designed to be a Christian home for young girls from 
five to fifteen years of age. 

The grades run from the Primary to the Ninth Grade and in- 
clude sewing, cooking and general house and homekeeping. 

The accommodations being limited, we cannot admit more 
than sixty boarding pupils; therefore only those need apply who 
are in earnest and intend to make a good use of their time. 

Our rules are few and practical. Every girl is expected to be 
obedient, faithful in all duties, studious, prompt, truthful and 
honest. 

Plain warm clothing, a raincoat, umbrella and rubbers will 
be needed. All clothing must be plainly marked. 

Boxes containing food may be sent at Christmas time and on 
birthdays omly. Fruit may be received at anytime. All boxes 
should be addressed to the School, express prepaid, and receipts 
sent by mail when the boxes are shipped. 
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4 
Male oe ee RON, ._. J. PRINCIPAL. 
Miss E. L. FENTON, ..........----- _GRAMMAR GRADE. 
Miss M. E. BENNETT, ....... INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
Migs fee 2. DANA, .........-.. -PRIMARY GRADE. 


MISS ERNESTINE MILLS, 
Miss M. L. ANDERBERG..___SEWING AND COOKING. 


+ 
Calenda ts 


The nineteenth year of the Almeda Gardner School 
will open on Tuesday, October 4th 1910. 7 


The session will be divided into two terms—the 
first ending on Friday, December 16th, 


The second term will open on Tuesday, January 
8rd 1911—closing the last of May. 


Gxpenses. 


Board including tuition, per calendar month. $8.00 
if paid in advance. If paid after the middle of the 
month the board will be $8.50 Children under 10 years 
of age $6.00 or $6.50. Doctor’s fee one dollara year. 
This does not include medicine. 


One hour of domestic work will be expected of each 
student. Extra work will be given in a few eases, if 
desired, to lessen expenses. 


Instrumental music including use of Piano $3.00 
per month. Music book fifty cents. 


Tuition for day pupils will be $1.00 per calendar 
month. All applications to be made to 


MISS 8. L. EMERSON, PRINCIPAL, 
Box 88 Moorhead, Sunflower Co., Mississippi. 


aay 
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Courses of Study: 
FIRST GRADE. — 


Baldwin’s First Reader, Simple Number Work, Spelling, 
Writing, Sewing. 

SECOND GRADE. 
Baldwin’s Second Reader, Number Work, Memorizing, 
Sentence Building, Language, Sewing, Writing. 

: THIRD GRADE. | 
Baldwin’s Third Reader, Division in Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Memorizing, Writing Sentences, Working in 
Mother Tongue, Reading Geography, Writing, Sewing. 

FOURTH GRADE. 
Fourth Reader, White’s Elementary Arithmetic, Be- 
ginning Long Division, Guide Books to English by 
Harris and Gilbert, Frye’s Elementary Geography, 
Spelling, Writing, Drawing, Sewing. 

FIFTH GRADE, 
White’s Arithmetic, Beginning Decimals, Guide Books 
to English, Frye’s Geography, Beginning United 
States, Spelling, Drawing, Sewing, Writing, Cooking. 
SIXTH GRADE. 

White’s Complete Arithmetic, Frye’s Advanced Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, Eggleston’s U. S. History, Writing, 
Drawing, Sewing, Cooking. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 
White’s Complete Arithmetic, Beginning Percentage, 
Grammar, Frye’s Higher Geography, Eggleston’s U. S. 
History, Coleman’s Physiology, Business Methods, 
Sewing, Drawing. 

EIGHTH GRADE. 
White’s Advanced Arithmetic beginning in Interest, 
Frye’s Higher Geography beginning with Africa, Cole- 
man’s High School Physiology, History, beginning with 
the Civil War, Grammar Part Three in Steps to Eng- 
lish, Business Methods, Drawing, Algebra. 


Regua fiond: 


The school is situated in Moorehead, Mississippi, 
at the junction of the Southern and Illinois Central or 
Yazoo Delta Rail-Roads, and is easily accessible to all 
living in the northern part of the State. 


It is designed to be a Christian home for young 
girls from five to fifteen years of age. 


The grades run from the Primary to the Ninth 
Grade and include sewing, cooking and general house 
and homekeeping. 


The accommodations being limited, we cannot com- 
fortably accommodate more than seventy-five boarding 
pupils; therefore only those need apply who are in ear- 
nest and intend to make a good use of their time. 


Our rules are few and practical. Every girl is ex- 
pected to be obedient, faithful in all duties, studious, 
prompt, truthful and honest. 


Plain, warm clothing will be needed—a rain coat, 
urabrella and rubbers are indispensible. All clothing 
should be plainly marked. 


All express packages should be addressed in care 
of the school, express prepaid and receipt sent by mail 
when the goods are shipped. 
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CATALOGUE 


-—— —OF THE—— 


ALMEDA GARDNER 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


MOORHEAD, MISSISSIPPI, 


1895-6. 


ttt 


LEMOYNE INSTITUTE PRESs, 
1896. 


Under the Auspices of the 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Bible House, Ninth Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Honorary Secretary, 
REV. M. E. STRIEBY, D. D. 
Corresponding Secretaries: 
REV. A. F. BEARD, D.D., 
REV. F. P. WOODBURY, D.D., 
REV. C. J. RYDER, D. D. 


Treasurer, 
H. W. HUBBARD. 


Secretary of Woman’s Bureau, 
MISS D. E. EMERSON. 


See 
TEACHERE: 
MIiSs.Ss. L. EMERSON, Principal Hallowel, Maine. 
MI(Ss EF. L. PARSONS, - - Mt. Morris, New York, 


Miss. J. Lite . . - Port Carbon, Penn, 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY :— First AND SECOND GRADES 


Chart. (McGuffey’s) Oral Arithmetic 
Reading. (Ist and 2nd Temperance Language 

Readers Easy Steps) Spelling 
Writing Sewing 


INTERMEDIATE:— Tuirp FourtH AND Firth GRADES. 


Reading (Golden Book, Book of Tales Elementary Arith. (White's) 
Eggleston’s United States Histors ) Spelling 

Writing . Sewing 

Elementary Grammar (Ilarvey 5) Cooking 

Elementary Geography (Frye’s) llousekeeping 


GRAMMAR :—SI1xXTH SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES, 


Reading | Geography (Frye’s Complete) 
llistory Psychology 
Wriling Botany 

Spelling Sewing 

White’» Complete Arithmetic Cooking 


Composition Housekeeping 


Almeda Gardner School. 


ORIGIN. 


———_——_—_ — —- - 


OORHEAD is a rapidly growing town, situated on 
the Georgia Pacific Railroad, which connects at 


Greenwood with the Yazoo Branch; at Winona with the II- 
' jinois Central; and at Elizabeth withthe Louisville, New Or- 
leans and Texas Railroads, making it easy of access to all 
living in the northern parts of the State. 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Chester H. Pond, who estab- 
lished the town, gave ten acres of land for an Industrial 
School for Girls, and in the summer of the same year a com- 
modious building was erected by the American Missionary 
Association, under whose care and supervision the school is 
carried on. In December the building was dedicated, Rev. 
A. F. Beard, D. D., of New York,' Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association; conducting the exercises. 

The school was opened in October, 1892, under the prin- 
cipalship of Miss S. L. Emerson, who had been for fifteen 
years the successiul lady principal at Tougaloo, Miss. She 
was assisted by Miss E. L. Parsons, who had alsohad large 
experience at Tougaloo. The school las been well attended 
from the outset, thus showing that it is in the right place 
and meets a great need. 

It is intended to ve a Christian home and Industrial 
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School. In addition to the usual English course of studies 
instruction will be given in housekeeping, cooking, laundry- 
work and sewing. Realizing the need of early training in 
industries as well as in books, we especially invite parents 
to send their girls who are between seven and fourteen 
years of age, although we take those of any age. 

The fourth year of the school will open on Thursday, Oct. 
1st, 1896. The session will be divided into two terms, the 
first closing Dec. 19th. The second term will open on 
Tuesday, Dec. 29th, closing the last week in May, 1897. 


‘ 


EXPENSES. 


Board, including tuition, per calendar month, $8.00, pay- 
able in advance | 
One hour of domestic work will be expected of each stu- 


dent. daily. 
Extra work will be given in some cases, if desired, to les- 


sen expenses. 
Instrumental music including use of piano, $2.00 per 

month. : 
Tuition for those residing in town, will be 75 cents per 

calendar month, payable in advance, or 20 cents per week. 

Where two or more come from the same family, they will be 

received for 50 cents a month each, or 15 cents per week. 
All applications to be made to 


Miss S. L. EMERsON, Principal, 
: Moorhead, Miss. 
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Enrollment. 


PRIMAR Y— First, SECOND, ‘THIRD and FourTH GRADES. 


i ee oes lence nnped Gambsonsesnt Madison, Miss. 
I 6 MOS cos cand an on 0h5s- can obepeavioeb aes on obhc vncee’s Moorhead, * 
I SETA. 5c dnceatiis ag Ch Oh nee eewocdnai > os d: 
SG MEO, 1 o. crengn cases thbeisaupuiehis bess % 
PRMINN FONT DANsiagt,.. x... iiccdcrcscesencrionessccans am 3 
I IG oii sincsecicasovedseeeeea ih vivaussuscssuceses _ 
I NEY on. 55 aecd vaventpesepeseinmesaanajncniness vues 2s 
IN BRNO ic ss sey sntienoinheeksquinaecisestacocisn vars Itta Bena, ‘“ 
Howard, Virgil Milton.......... SEDO Regt eee Moorhead, ‘ 
I, ELEY. PA TUINIC oa. oc snsicdnzieeanecasccddcencsces e 
I MIRON «5. on csi s on napitbas cane qabuesen ds sonwss ‘ A 
I OIE cic i re. cvsssninnais sn thanbmaieRacadaus sieve <p * is 
I TC ia aes oc ns edevesoadatebndentunbingn esse. os " 
RI SUMINIIOG,. «sr sncnsnnncasensibarananrandpiss isons “4 és 
BI BICTEDD... oe. wns csnvacraarnatecden aencececs ss Green ville, as 
a SIR ree gent Ig es Ses Ae Ree Carmel, Ark. 
oo vcs hae c's ckedueines REMiubcs chika. Moorhead, Miss. 
ME CPPECTI UCC. 0000.0. 000ssivenasevts ineiseaspars 2. " 
I IIIA... «3 sara nnonssencwisasibebtessntens cis Tougaloo, i 
NS FR CODY ao e.555 secs onncc api cebysansas nenncnes Moorhead, “ 
BURG. BEM CENC..0...35ccccreavne snoncga Maude Seba canba esas " - 
UIE. © SEUANUIG, ......0:.~ 555s snesduilebabe reba ueases Itta Bena, S 
SPE ROOM... one ccc connnvepeeesawesceacveecs Arcola, —. 
RN NY os oo ores oi nsec cscnraminrasueernssats Moorhead, " 
ROMEO |, coc ssvccunaneey ceebasnsecnct cue. Sterling, Ark. 
DOE PORNO oo ere ccicrcesc ee wines kk Moorhead, Miss. 
OS gg | EES RBCS FEL GES eee Tougaloo, " 
I i ss, shi aiuids Reb vitesmphon XS sGhiel hee «<5 ns ‘6 


Beth, BBM: |... a Moorhead, 


——~—— ee i 


= 


. oe 
ae tae Tees eee eee aeenlins 


URI FOB 66. oc cng coca vn cee ss uieadaancahie cake Itta Bena, Miss. 


TRON GM ick. ok kk Moorhead, 
WERT, Felt ARIOUG) oi os. sccoasen sanessenasmienuavela ag ae 
WY MU ON 5551500 oo bin vin pasenccceccsa een Baird, 
Weare i Baek Osh v.66. oscsiscecstbicceedeasecasc Moorhead, 
Williams, Mary Julia Annie....................000. " 
ET BET PRON isha he siincitcindecsde ie a ae Leland, 


-_--——- -———— OC > 0 <e—--  - 
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FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTII AND EIGHTII GRADES. 
Miss. 


Bertrome, josephitic.........5-.5.<...s060 weaned Itta Bena, 
Brooks, Eliza........ sy reece gai kali ‘4 
CR AREER nei ccincscinvesees coe Madison, 
Dunson, Amanda............ sabe saquesteuenleasa Hemingway, 
DORI, BEADING. «6005 nics casees cvceee spared peace: ee 
PR IB os ooo os cic cave einosanveeee Arcola, 
FE, MARIS... ...... a AA Jackson, 
PEP OT, (LAY... 5.00... cccccccsavscsncmeinuesenens Summit, 
Tonee, Gert rude...:..50. isc: ace ee Green ville, 
TINE, TRIAGE ooo oan ods sinad a cesovnceniion eaten ose Stoneville, 
AOA, CIAUGIS 5. whan. ssi Linecicnsiceamaeaee iy 
PO IA, ices. pseen 0d scos eugene condgeatbaey epee Madison, 
eg PC 9 - epee Bemterreraecrc te Vicksburg, 
LaaWimtton, Bertha eig: <50iccc.s.scnisscbssnenss Jaketown, 
MeK ane, Jatmesen]a. ............ccssccccccsesses Moorhead, 
DEO OIG. ioe ccsccsdekiicdsicmminnne " 
PUI, PEA PCIOOE 5. inscscssscndecsssscenseauevectes Pickens, 
Martin, Allice...... pesnccubansCemsurke scene McNutt, 
PE LEY os iiccescosscrsvinceiseasuebseeneans Madison, 


PR, SOBER ook. 5 io cnneieccrencspecstealpeninys Sterling, 
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Parser, Hudora.................. popcnpaalonnts Grenada, 
Reed, Mary.. 

Roberts, - Susie Pickens, 
PEPE, | AANA... win cis sicinecsesseses cess Hemingway, 
Robinson, Irene Arcola, 
Smith, Olive 
Wilson, Beulah 
Williams, Eddie 
Williams, Janie 
Woodson, Annie Itta Bena, 
Fort, Georgia Indianola, 
Furgurson, Annie Arcola, 
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PUPILS IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Beulah Wilson, Geneva Pugh, Susie Roberts, 
Jamesena McKane, Edna Jordan, Claudia Jordan, 
Olive Smith, Annie Furgurson, Eudora Parker. 
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BLANCHE KELLOGG INSTITUTE 
By Secretary James W. Cooper 


HE finest educational oppor- 
tunity on the Island” !—so said 
the Superintendent of Porto 
Rican Missions for a sister denomination, 
on his return to the States three years 
ago. The school had then been for five 
years in successful operation, with ut- 
terly inadequate accommodations. Op- 


portunity means obligation. The location 
is superb and strategic. Facing the fa- 
mous old military road in Santurce, four 
miles from San Juan, the capital, near the 
city Parque with its splendid ocean view, 
no more commanding or accessible site 
could be found on the island for a high 
grade Protestant school. The one thing 
which has been needed is appropriate 
buildings. 

These have now been provided, as 
shown in picture on another page of this 
pamphlet. The buildings are substantial 
structures of concrete,in the Spanish style 
of architecture. Christian Endeavor Hall, 
40 by 100 feet, has five good airy school 
rooms on the ground floor, and a teachers’ 
home with rooms for a few boarding 
pupils on the second floor, “up among the 
green branches of the cocoanut trees.” 
Adjoining Christian Endeavor Hall and 
connected with it by a common entrance 
hall is the Adams Chapel. The Associa- 
tion first planned to build of wood, but it 
soon became evident that in that tropical 
country both comfort and economy de- 
manded a more solid and enduring struc- 
ture. The result is a group of buildings 
of which a passer-by was heard to re- 
mark: “That must be a Roman Catholic 
institution, the Protestants would never 
build as solidly as that.” It looked as 
though we had come to stay. 

When Porto Rico was opened to Amer- 
ican influence, less than ten years ago, 
preacher and teacher closely “followed 
the flag,” carrying the message of the 
gospel to a needy people and setting up 
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Christian schools. Porto Rico is a 
crowded little island, one-tenth of the 
area of Cuba with two-thirds the popula- 
tion and no large cities. The great mass 
of the people are poor, illiterate and have 
for centuries been spiritually neglected. 
At the time of the American occupation 
eighty-five per cent. of the people 
were illiterate—a percentage “greater 
than that of any other island in the West 
Indies, much greater than in Cuba.” Of 
660,000 persons over ten years of age not 
one in five could read and write his own 
language. Only about six per cent. of 
the children of. school age were in at- 
tendance at either public or private 
schools. Such public schools as there 
were were hardly worthy of the name, 
few had separate buildings and_ the 
teachers were for the most part grossly 
incompetent. The official Register of the 
island shows that in 1899 there were but 
eightv-seven Roman Catholic churches for 
a million people, three-quarters of whom 
lived in a mountainous country without 
roads and were practically unreached. A 
Spanish governor reported to the King: 
“Tn the rural districts of Porto Rico the 


family, morally constituted, does not ex- 
ist.” The census of 1899 shows that 
158,570 persons claimed to be legally 
married, while 84,242 acknowledged that 
they were living in concubinage. The 
number of illegitimate children was re- 
ported as 148,605. 

There was abundant opportunity for 
missionary work. An arrangement was 
soon effected by the four denominations 
most actively engaged in this work by 
which each should have its distinct sphere 
of influence, while all co-operated heartily 
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A SUBURBAN HOME 


for the general good. The Congregation- 
alists, under the American Missionary 
Association, undertook the evangeliza- 
tion of the eastern side of the island, with 
the cities of Fajardo and Humacao as 
centers, and assumed the educational 
work at Santurce. 


so depraved, not only must schools be 
multiplied but Christian influences must 
everywhere be extended. On the eastern 
side of the island the work of the Asso- 
ciation has been evangelistic through the 
preaching of the gospel, house to house 
visitation, Bible instruction and the found- 
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A PORTO RICAN WINDOW 


The Insular Government has. built 
many well-equipped schools throughout 
the island, increasing the school attend- 
ance four-fold, and giving infinitely bet- 
ter instruction; but the best efforts of the 
Government are far from sufficient to 
meet the needs of the people. With an 
ignorance so dense and a social condition 


ing of churches. We have now nine 
churches with over five hundred church 
members and some forty or fifty regular 
preaching stations on this field. 

The one educational institution on the 
island maintained by the American Mis- 
sionary Association is the Blanche Kel- 
logg Institute. Our aim in this institu- 


high grade, in a central location, for rich 
and poor alike, especially for the train- 
ing of young men and women for Chris- 
tian leadership among their own people. 
Already a goodly number of young 
people have gone forth from the school. 
With the increased facilities furnished by 
the new buildings a new era now dawns 


tion is to maintain a Christian school of 


upon the institution. Christian Endeavor 
Hall and Adams Chapel provide for the 
development of a three-fold missionary 
agency, the Christian school, the Chris- 
tian church and the Christian home, the 
combined effort of which on the social 
and religious life of the island in future 
years may without exaggeration be said 
to be incalculable. 


MAKE IT FREE FROM DEBT BEFORE EASTER 
By Secretary Charles J. Ryder | 


Christian To complete Christian 
Endeavor Hall Endeavor Hall at Blanchie 


Kellogg Institute, San-- 


turce, Porto Rico, and dedicate it free 
of debt are pressing needs. The read- 
ers of this pamphlet are familiar with 
the history of this unique and inter- 
esting movement. The site of Blanche 


logg also placed in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation a pledge of $5,000 in addition to 
the purchase of the site, toward the erec- 
tion of a dormitory, recitation hall and 
chapel. The condition of his pledge was 
that he would pay dollar for dollar to the 
treasury of the American Missionary As- 
sociation to meet any gifts from other 


Kellogg Institute was secured through 
the generous gift of the father of 
the noble young woman whose name 
the institution bears to be a monument to 
her Christian life and memory. Mr. Kel- 


The Christian Endeavor Socie- 


sources. 
ties of our Congregational churches, ap- 


preciating that this was the most signifi- 
cant missionary enterprise to which they 
could turn their attention and gifts, con- 


tributed quite generally to this object. 
The amount necessary to complete a 
building worthy of the institution and 
one which should meet the large and in- 
creasing opportunities for Christian edu- 
cation of the young people of the island, 
was somewhat large. Every economy 
possible was exercised in the architect’s 
plans. In the construction of the build- 
ing nothing that is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the usefulness of the structure for 
its purposes has been included. There 
is, however, still a considerable amount 
necessary in order to complete the build- 
ing. A conditional pledge has been re- 
ceived from the friend who has done so 
much personally in the establishment of 
the school and the erection of the build- 
ing, provided other individuals and En- 
deavor Societies co-operate in immediate 
gifts. The appeal is pressing, the op- 
portunity superb. In a sense the test is 
put to the Christian Endeavorers of the 
United States to determine whether they 
really are interested in missionary devel- 
opment of this island and are sympathetic 
toward their brothers and sisters who 
have less opportunity than they. Chris- 
tian Endeavor Hall, if completed and de- 
dicated free of debt, will be the material 
evidence that our Congregational En- 


deavor Societies in America are gener- 
ously and unselfishly interested in this 
great missionary opportunity. 


The appeal comes with great 
Before 


emphasis. It is an appeal 
saater to Endeavor Societies, their 
friends and individual givers espe- 
cially. Your contributions cannot be 


used anywhere in missionary service 
where they will mean more than in the 
completion of this building at. Blanche 
Kellogg Institute. The institute is stra- 
tegically located at the very gateway of 
the island. The building, which has been 
erected and enclosed, must be finished 
as rapidly as possible. It furnishes a 
strong reinforcement to the churches 
planted by the Association in the island. 
It has already attracted wide attention. 
Will not you who read this brief message 
send a contribution to the treasury of the 
Association that this building may be 
completed and dedicated free of debt by 
Easter? Every dollar you give means 
$2 for the friend who has so generously 
pledged further help. He promises to re- 
deem the pledge upon this basis. We 


leave this appeal with the conscience of 
each one to decide whether this impor- 
tant and interesting enterprise shall have 
immediate support. 


OUR SCHOOL IN 


SANTURCE—PRIMARY GRADES 
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Blanche Kellogg Institute 


By Addie Du Bois 


ET us visit our girls’ school in Porto Rico, ‘““The Island of Enchant- 
£9 ment.’ Suppose it to be a glorious May day when the sky is tur- 

quoise, the palms are green and the most gorgeous trees, the 
flamboyants, are setting the whole island world aflame with joy and scarlet 
bloom; green mangoes (the royal fruit of the tropics) are just yellow enough 
to be tempting to all the girls inside the fence and to all the small boys just 
outside the fence! 

A most interesting drive of three miles from the dock carries us past the 
storied ruins of the old Fort San Cristobal; past two battered posts—all that 
is left of the old entrance gate to the city of San Juan—and past the pungent 
fragrance of a tobacco factory which flaunts the sign, “Fune lo que su tierra 
produce,’ meaning, “Smoke that which your country produces.” ‘This fac- 
tory was a prison in the old Spanish days, a prison with small, low, solitary 
cells, where a man could not stand upright, and 
where there was only a slit of light. We drive Al. 
over a long bridge, shiny-new, across the San m~™! i. 33 ‘y pi 
José lagoon, which sparkles brilliantly in the ee ris 
morning sunlight, out on to the main carretara, 
passing lovely homes with a touch of both Span- 
ish and Moorish in the architecture, where 
crotons, bougainvillias and _ bellissima array 
themselves in daring combinations of color and 
form. 


? 


; 


Now we turn into a driveway through a green 
iron gate and out around a circle of scarlet 
bloom, for the flaming, flamboyant trees are 
here. Upon the balcony just above us we hear 
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the shrill, happy voices of Celinda, Secundina, Concepcion and all of the rest 
singing, “O Madre Mia,” or calling to the teacher in the hallway that “the 
visitors have arrived and should be welcomed !”’ 

As we enter the first floor through the pleasing arches we see school rooms, 
and girls in white middies and black skirts studying, perhaps not so quietly 
as their little friends in the north might be expected to do, though they are 
not overly noisy. These girls are working on English, Biology, Spanish, 
French, and Domestic Science, as well as the other subjects that girls in 
secondary schools study inithe States, for they follow the New York State 
course for secondary schools. 

And you say, “Well, that is lovely, of course, but are there not enough 
public schools for everyone, even in rural districts, on such a small island ?” 
No, many children do not go to school until they are ten years old, more do 
not start until they are nine years old, while very few begin at six years, be- 
cause there are so many children and not enough teachers and schools for 
them all. The first week in the fall is a heartbreaking time for teachers and 
for parents who are really interested in the education of their children. If 
one could sit on the balcony of the District Supervisor’s office of the Rio 
Piedras school and watch the people coming and going away, lines of people, 
poor people, whose children may have to wait to enter until next year or the 
year after, there would be no 
doubt of the need and value of 
private Christian schools. 

These people—where do they 
live? Of course you know there 
are three hundred and seventy-eight 
people to the square mile in Puerto 
Rico, the territory with the fourth 
densest population in the United 
States. Unlike Rhode Island, Mas- 


sachusetts and New Jersey, the 


population is rural, not urban. Within a mile or less of the little towns, on 
the tops of seemingly inaccessible mountains and down the slippery paths which 
lead into the valleys, one sees the little thatched huts, the homes of very large 
families; everywhere, one will see people walking into town, some barefooted, 
many of them with bundles on their heads—and most of them desperately poor. 

Many of our girls come to Blanche Kellogg Institute because it is possible 
for them to live here for less than it will cost them to stay at home and 
attend the public school; in many cases it would be impossible for them to 
live at home and travel the long distance necessary in order to reach high 
school, when there does not happen to be one in their own village. ‘The 
girls at Blanche Kellogg pay from seventeen dollars and fifty cents a month 
to nothing at all; for tuition, board and room, uniforms and books, the average 
is about nine dollars a month. 

Let me tell you about one or two of their homes. First, that of a girl 
who pays seven dollars and fifty cents a month. One brother is a soldier 
and another works a plot of farm land on shares. ‘This home is out in the 
hills beyond Guayabo; we leave “Blanche,” the school Ford, at the foot of a 
high hill. Far above us we see a small frame house perched in the midst of 
a tangle of roses and hibiscus which help keep the hut from falling down 
the hillside. We climb and climb up the path, almost to the top, and then 
turn to the right and look out over hills and valleys that stretch on toward 
the blue Caribbean. At the foot of the first hill is a stream with muddy 
banks. 

We begin the descent between tufts of bunch grass and stop in the shade 
of an occasional royal palm to cool off; we cross the stream on a long, slippery 
palm log and climb again, more slowly this time, to the top of the hill. At 
last we can see the house where Lola lives. Like the other houses, it is small 
and frame, there are three rooms, tiny ones; a huge boulder serves as a door- 
step; in the clean-swept yard Manuel is roasting a pig on a spit over a bed of 
coals and there is a spiral of blue smoke from the charcoal brazier in the lean-to 
kitchen where Lola is cooking rice and beans for the noon meal. We go down; 
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the smell is tempting, more tempt- 
ing than the food itself. We sit in 
the clean sala; the floor is bare and 
white; the straight chairs and the 
rocking chairs are placed in a 
prim circle around the room, two 
feet from the wall, enclosing the 
little center table with its colored 
post cards, its snaps of the girls 
at Blanche Kellogg and its bou- 
quet of artificial flowers which 
someone has cleverly made. In the room beyond there is a bed and two or 
three folding cots which lean against the sky-blue, wooden walls. We catch 
a glimpse of the kitchen and the gourd cooking dish over the charcoal fur- 
nace, as Lola brings in glasses of refresco de naranja (a drink made from wild 
oranges) to cool us after our hike up and down hill. 

We start back over the hill to “Blanche,” for we are going on to Humacao 
Playa to visit one of our prize scholarship girls. 

Humacao Playa is a village of huts and cottages crowded and clustered 
together on the beach; many of the huts are made of palm branches and 
many of the cottages are ‘“‘boarded” with flattened gasoline and oil cans, 
papered on the inside with newspapers. ‘There are no lights except oil lamps 
and the peculiar little night lanterns that the natives make from a candle and 
a paper sack. Since we arrive at dusk we are just aware of tiny huts with 
their yellow lamps flickering out to us as we wade through sand, over dogs 
and discarded cocoanut shells. Our noses tell us, as nothing else will in this 
deep dusk, that sanitation is only for those who live in the larger villages, and 
that the Rockefeller Foundation with its drastic measures for new latrines, 
for garbage disposal and for the giving of medicine to aid in the eradication of 
hookworm, has not yet visited this part of the island. 

The house where Ernesta lives is right on the beach; there is a soothing 
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lap of waves on the sands where the fishing 
nets are fastened; the opal sky, with the South- 
ern Cross hanging low between a fringe of 
cocoanut palms, makes a beautiful picture; 
somewhere near a group of people are singing a 
weird rogative for the dead (we are visiting our 
friends during their month of mourning). For 
nine nights they gather together and sing their 
rosarios beneath the sign of the Southern Cross. 

Again we are seated in a stiff little circle of 
chairs and the lamp casts an unreal shadow on 
the tired young mother, who was married at 
fifteen and now has seven children, the oldest 
being Ernesta. ‘Though still a young woman 
she has lost her vivacity and the love of living and is almost unmindful 
of the little children, in their different stages of dress and undress, who 
come and stand in the doorway and watch us for a second with keen, inter- 
ested black eyes, then go out again to play. 

The father is a fisherman and helps to load and unload boats that come into 
the Playa; he earns from 70 to 90 cents a day intermittently. Out of such 
poverty comes this girl who makes an average of over 85 percent in her 
studies. She does extra work every day to help pay for her scholarship; has 
charge of the ironing for the teachers and is also in charge of the girls who do 
the ironing. She hopes to be a teacher some day on a salary which will prob- 
ably be from $70 to $90 a month; she is going back to her own family to help 
pay for the education of her younger brothers and sisters, to help in church 
work, to give ideas of cleanliness and sanitation and health. She is a girl of 
unusual steadiness of character and willingness, of sweet disposition,—and pep! 

We have seen the poverty of the little huts and many people. Poverty 
because of lack of work, poverty of education, poverty that has caused 80 
percent of the people to be anaemic, poverty in a land so richly endowed by 
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nature, so luxuriant, so beautiful that it seems almost incredible. And yet 
it is here. 

What are we going to do about it; how is it our problem? 

We cannot create, without capital, industries that will give an economic 
independence to an overpopulated country and an underfed people. We 
cannot in a day or in a generation produce a stable government in a country 
that for four hundred years has borne the yoke of peonage; we cannot in a 
generation build a set of ideals that will supplant the pettier habits and trends 
of mind that always come to a downtrodden mass of uneducated people. 

There are other facts we have to face. We are a Protestant people, working 
according to our light in a country that is Catholic by the heritage of four hun- 
dred years of Spanish domination; a country to which in times past, not the 
best but the worst of the Spanish priesthood was sent for its ministry as punish- 
ment! We do not discount the fact that the church at present is doing work, 
fine work, in sections of the Island among the poor; that it has devoted 
Sisters and Priests who are teaching boys and girls types of industrial trades 
which will be of use to them and doing it well. But the mark of the old 
priesthood cannot be eradicated in a short time. We are a Protestant people 
working in a Catholic country where even the public schools and the type 
of literature taught is Roman in content and feeling. In every country 
which has been dominated by one type of religion the people who are brought 
into the fold of a new type are not those of the so-called higher, more edu- 
cated class; they are those who are seeking spiritual relief in the main from 
a religion which has been lacking in physical and mental comfort as well as 
in things spiritual. 

Is this not a discouraging outlook to present to those who are spending 
money to help in the development of a people? No. We have the vision, 
we have the knowledge that the so-called lower class, stricken by poverty, 
ignorance and low physical vitality today will be the stable thinking middle 
class of tomorrow, if there is intelligent tutorage, and so, by process of evolu- 
tion, become the governing class of tomorrow or of other tomorrows. 
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Another problem is linked with this one, a "3g 
problem more subtle, harder to reach and to }j 
grope with. As we all know, when a person or 
a group of people swing from a mass religion 
or a mass political party, there is apt to be a 
touch of. narrow, rabid fanaticism, a hatred for 
that which has been left and a bit of suspicion 
for that which is new. 

One of our girls who came to us two years 
ago was deeply religious in a strictly formal 
way; she read her Bible and would not indulge 
in any amusement that was not of, by, or for 
her church. After two years at Blanche Kel- 
logg she has gained a new vision of practical 
Christianity, has organized children’s clubs, with prayers and songs and 
games, over all of which she has spent many hours in translation. She has 
handwork with these children for which she gathered ideas from the Religious 
Education magazines and from old Daily Vacation Bible School material. 
She reads Angelo Patri on Child Training and the psychology of little chil- 
dren, and has organized whole evenings of entertainments for our sixty girls 
and carried out her programs. She has called once a week on the poor in the 


ranchons round about our school and through her we are getting acquainted 
with our own neighborhood. She spends occasional mornings in the Day 
Nursery trying to learn schedules and children’s diet. She teaches the Be- 
ginners Bible Class here in school as her share of the household duty, and at 
Christmas time put on a little pageant that was worth seeing. During the 
worst electrical hail storm we have ever seen, she had the presence of mind 
and the faith to begin singing hymns which quieted a group of panic stricken 
girls in an inky black hallway; quieted them so that Mrs. McGee could make 
herself heard, and then she prayed for them in her own language. It is 
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needless to say that she will be a force among her own people when she has 
been trained for a few more years. 


Not all of our students are desperately poor. Some come from quite com- 
fortable homes. Their parents like our discipline and their board money 
helps to keep other girls here free. All students do their share of the house- 
work and cooking whether they pay or not. The scholarship girls work an 
extra hour a day. 


Besides this they have Bible training, Sunday School work, do all the 
housework, cooking and laundry work. ‘There are no idle hands here. They 
rise at half-past five, by eight o’clock they have had their morning worship and 
breakfast; all the work is done and they are ready for study. From two to 
three everyone rests, and from five to six there is a period of play for all 
except the cooks. The work rotates so that the girl who is cooking at this 
period one week is doing work at some other period the next week. After 
supper the dishes are done, there is a study hour and then bed again. Friday 
and Saturday nights there are no study periods and quite often the girls will 
entertain us with theatricals on those evenings. About twice a year our girls 
are entertained by the young men at the Union Theological Seminary which 
is in Rio Piedras, not far away. Once or twice a year we have parties for 
them in return. ‘These are exciting times and are talked about weeks before 
and weeks after. 


‘The great desire is for the school to be more like a home than an institu- 
tion and to have the relationship of the faculty to the students that of a 
mother and older sisters to younger sisters. In this way we do more for 
our students than just give them shelter and textbook education. We hope 
to give them such high ideals that they may go out from the Institute better 
women for having lived with us, and so through them the influence of 
Blanche Kellogg Institute may be felt throughout the whole island. The future 
of Puerto Rico lies in the hands of her mothers and our work is no small 
part in training some of these mothers. 
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The chief anxiety is for money to keep the girls in school until each has 
reached some goal; so many girls applying for scholarships have been turned 
away for lack of money. A scholarship costs one hundred and fifty dollars, 
an investment in life which will return dividends of inestimable value. 

Not only is the student helped to stay at Blanche Kellogg, but the lives which 
her life touches will be blessed and return fruit an hundred fold. Many 
girls are waiting for their opportunity! They need your help! 


Che American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ATHENS, GEORGIA 


T was common, following the Civil War, to name 
schools for colored youth after some officer of the 
Union Army. This happened at Fisk in Nashville, and 
Howard in Washington, for example. The same was true 
in Athens, Georgia. Here the name of Major John J. 
Knox was chosen. Were he alive, he would rejoice in the 
progress which has been made in the liberation of the 
minds and the refinement of the spirits of the Negroes 
since he, with others, fought to set their bodies free from slavery. 


Major Knox had been stationed at Athens as a representative of 
the Freedman’s Bureau. When the Bureau ceased to exist, its prop- 
erty passed into the hands of The American Missionary Association. 


This property, just a plain frame building, served as teacher’s home 
and school. 


A young man, just graduated from Atlanta University, became 
the principal exactly forty years ago. One of the young women 
teachers later became his wife. Together they have labored pa- 
tiently and faithfully through the years. The original property 
now is a dormitory for teachers and girls. A cottage houses the 
principal and his family. An inadequate cottage makes sleeping 
possible under cover for a very few boys. A stately brick building, 
the gift of the late Mr. Carnegie, provides room for the classes, 
domestic science, manual arts, printing, a library, an office and an 
auditorium. The story of Principal Clark’s successful approach to 
Mr. Carnegie would furnish a worthy chapter in any study of 
Christian mysticism. 


Today Knox Institute is one of the few state-accred- 
ited high schools for colored youth in Georgia. It has the 
distinction of being the first school of its kind to receive 
an accredited rating in the state. Graduates of Knox have 
made a record for continuing their education through 
college elsewhere. Many colored teachers throughout 
Georgia were trained at Knox. The private secretary to 
Major Moton at Tuskegee was graduated from Knox. 

Prominent ministers, doctors, lawyers, business men and tradesmen 
owe their start and their Christian character to Knox Institute.. 

Athens is an attractive little city. The University of Georgia 
is there. It has beautiful homes scattered over and among its delight- 
ful hills) The surrounding country is rich cotton land. Here the 
Negroes have labored in hope for centuries. Some of them have 
found their way to the city where they do odd jobs. A few of them 
are druggists, doctors, preachers and teachers. In their humble way, 
they are trying to make an honest living under the shadow of a 
prejudiced people who love them sincerely after the traditional man- 
ner of the days of slavery. Today the best white people believe that 
Knox Institute is worth while. Tomorrow they may give gener- 
ously to the support of the school. In the meantime, without the 
A.M. A. and its Congregational friends, there would be no Knox. 

Principal Clark is completing forty years of faithful service as 
the inspiring head of this school, highly respected by both white 
and Negro citizens. 

Knox has 260 enrolled students. Its budget is $14,698, of which 
the A. M. A. provides $8,750. 


Your Investments in 
The American Missionary Association 


Negro: 
Trinity School Ala. 
Burrell Normal School Ala. 
Cotton Valley School Ala. 
Lincoln Normal School Ala. 
Talladega College Talladega, Ala. 
Fessenden Academy Fessenden, Fla. 
Knox Institute Athens, Ga. 
Ballard Normal School 
Dorchester Academy 
Allen Normal School 
Straight College New Orleans, La. 
Girls’ Industrial School Moorhead, Miss. 
Tougaloo College Tougaloo, Miss. 
Brick Junior College Bricks, N. C. 
Lincoln Academy King’s Mountain, N. C. 
Palmer Memorial Institute Sadalia, N. C. 
Peabody Academy 
Avery Institute 
Brewer Normal School 
LeMoyne Junior College .... Memphis, Tenn. 
Pleasant Hill Academy (White) ....Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Tillotson College Austin, Tex. 
ROUMMUINIE ONUEORUNONE oa. ckcicsccrscserecsees Capahosic, Va. 
Indian: 
Santee Normal Training School................. Santee, Neb. 
Fort Berthold Mission ........................ Elbowoods, N. D. 
Spanish-Speaking: 
Rio Grande Institute Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Hospitals: 
Ryder Memorial Humacao, Porto Rico 
Brewer Hospital Greenwood, S. C. 
Negro Churches 
Indian Missions 
Oriental Missions 
Porto Rican Missions 
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A VIEW OF CARNEGIE HALL AND OF STUDENTS NOW IN ATTENDANCE 


KNOX INSTITUTE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL— 
ATHENS, GA. | 
ITS GROWTH AND ITS WORK 


L. S. CLARK, Principal 

Soon after the close of “‘the late unpleasantness,” as some termed the 
Civil War, the Freedman’s Bureau opened for the children of the freedmen 
a little school termed “Knox School” in honor of Major John J. Knox, a 
United States army officer who was greatly interested in the uplift of the 
colored people. Out of little “Knox School” the present Knox Institute 
and Industrial School has grown. When the Freedman’s Bureau ceased to 
exist, this little school passed into the hands of the American Missionary 
Association. 

Knox Institute and Industrial School is located in the city of Athens, 
Ga. Its location is ideal. Athens is a strategic point for a great work 
among Negroes. More than 50 per cent. of the inhabitants of Clarke 
County, of which Athens is the county seat, are colored. Then, better than 
this, within a radius of 50 miles taking Athens as a center, more than a 
hundred thousand Negroes live. Its five lines of railroads and excellent 
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highways put all these people within easy reach of Athens. Then too 
Athens is the “classic city” of Georgia for its white citizens. This fact 
also helps the colored boy or girl who comes to Athens to attend Knox In- 
stitute and Industrial School:as a student. Although every door to the 
University of Georgia, the State Normal School of Georgia, the Georgia 
Agricultural College, and the Lucy Cobb Institute—all of which are located 
in Athens—‘‘is closed and barred against Negroes,’ the mere coming in 
contact with the culture and refinement of these highly favored people helps 
the colored boys and girls. 

Another fact about its location of interest is this, viz., the site on 
which the Knox Institute and Industrial School now stands was once 


GIRLS’ DORMITORY AND PRINCIPAL’S COTTAGE 
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“a part of the campus of the University of Georgia;”’ and, just before the 
Civil War, it was “the Botanical Garden of Athens.” 

No one is better able to tell about the growth of this work than the 
present Principal who took charge of this work twenty-six years ago when 
it was still termed little “Knox School’ and when the students were so few 
that “they were hardly worth the counting.” 

Then all that made up Knox School was a one framed building with 
four rooms. Now, after twenty-six years of waiting and an abiding faith 
in the future development of this work, the plant consists of the following 
buildings :—Carnegie Hall, modern in all its equipment, the gift of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, a girls’ dormitory, a boys’ cottage, and a cottage for the 
Principal and his family, containing in all fifty-three rooms, all of which 
are electric lighted and steam heated. 
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MISSION FURNITURE MADE BY STUDENTS 


they may attend Knox Institute and Industrial School. 

Work is carried on daily along literary, religious, and industrial lines. 
The following courses make up the curriculum of studies:—the Standard 
College Preparatory Course, the Teachers’ Training Course, the Commercial 
Course, and the Domestic Science and Arts Course. For lack of equip- 
ment and teaching force only a part of the work of the Commercial and 
Teachers’ Training Courses can be done at present. 

For the spiritual development of our students every effort is put forth. 
We study the Bible in our classes; we have organized a Y. P. 8S. C. E. for 
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A CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE—COOKING 


our older students and a Junior Endeavor Society for our younger students 
each of whom is led by a teacher; we hold each Friday a weekly prayer- 
meeting at the close of the week’s work; devotional exercises are held each 
morning in our beautiful Carnegie Chapel and also in our dining hall at 
night; each Sabbath night we hold vesper services; all attend Sabbath 
School, and once each year, generally during “the week of prayer,” a 
series of meetings is held and special efforts are put forth to get our students 
who are not Christians to surrender their lives to Jesus, to accept Him, :to 
confess Him, and to live for Him. During the series of meetings just 
held and closed Sunday night, January 19th, 1913, fifteen students became 
Christians. A large part of our more than 362 students are professed 
Christians. 

Probably it will be of interest to our readers to know that to the 
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Its number of students has increased from a number almost “too small 
to be counted” in 1887 until in 1911-’12 it reached its highest enrollment, 
411 students. Already in 1912-1913 more than-362 students, representing 
several states, many cities and towns, and many sections of the rural districts 
are enrolled. Many of these students living in the rural districts, in their 
anxiety to get an education, walk every day from four to eight miles that 


American Missionary Association belongs the credit of the introduction of 
industrial work in the schools of northeast Georgia. About fifteen or more 
years before industrial work was introduced into any of the schools of 
northeast Georgia, white or black, the Principal of K. I. and I. S. conceived 
the idea that the students in his school should be taught how to do skillful 
work and he introduced at once sewing, printing, and carpentry, our Ameri- 
can Missionary Association having made it possible for him to do this kind 
of work. We lead in this move. All the schools of this section in which 
this line of work is taught are simply following. 

The recent gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie has placed us in a much 
better position than we have been for the past two decades to develop our 
work along industrial lines. We use for this work the whole of the first 
story of our new Carnegie Hall. 


A GROUP OF STUDENTS IN COOKING 


Our domestic science and arts department is tolerably well equipped. 
In this department we teach cooking, sewing, and dressmaking. All in- 
dustrial work is compulsory. All girls from the second through the tenth 
grade must take lessons in sewing. Sixty-six girls are now taking lessons. 
Let me say that we have no trouble in having our students enter the indus- 
trial classes. They are anxious for this line of instruction. We have those 
whom we call “‘specials” who give most of their time to cooking and sewing. 
Thirty-three girls are now taking lessons in cooking. 

Our boys are taught carpentry, mechanical drawing, typesetting and 
printing, and some do work in the theory of agriculture. Forty-eight young 
men and boys are now taking these lessons. They take great delight in 
this work and have made considerable progress as is shown by the beau- 
tiful and useful pieces of mission furniture, model houses built from time 
to time, and the completion of the work on the front of the Principal’s 
cottage—all of which is their work. The work of our graduates and former 
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students speaks for the kind of work that is done in this school. Many are 
teachers; some are pastors; some are dentists; and some are at work in 
other professions, while others are working at various kinds of trades 
or have entered the business world. Almost all are doing something useful. 

It is the aim of the Institute to promote good scholarship, to build 
Christian character, to promote industrial education, and to prepare the 
colored youth so that he will become an intelligent, useful, and productive 
citizen; or, since “education is life,’ we are preparing the colored youth 
for the making of a life. We desire to prepare leaders for the race along 
literary, religious, professional, and industrial lines; and, at the same time, 
we desire through those who study here to do our part in the uplift of the 
great masses of our people. 

But, before we can do fully the work that confronts us here, we have 
some needs which must be supplied in some way. ‘The greatest of these 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


needs is a dormitory for boys. Our little cottage for boys is inadequate. 
Long ago our boarding boys filled it and are forced now to board off of 
the campus wherever they can find homes. The number of boarders in- 
creases each year. $10,000 will build the needed dormitory. We appeal 
to any friend or friends of the work of uplifting the race, that we are doing 
here, to help us at once in providing a home on our campus for our boys. 

Then we have several needs in our industrial work. To continue 
successfully this line of work we must have two electric motors and a half 
dozen lathes for lathe work; we need additional mechanical drawing in- 
struments, modern work benches for our carpenter’s shop, and more tools; 
we need a large printing press for our Printing Department; and several 
typewriters and other equipment for our Commercial Course. 

When these needs are provided we shall be in a position to do much 
more effective work than we are today doing, and we shall reach a much 
greater number of the unreached of our race. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Teachers and Pupils 


OF 


Knox Institute 


and Industrial School 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
With the Course of Study and General Information 


MAY, 1924 
Accredited by the University of Ga., May, 1921 


Under the Auspices of the American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HONORARY SEC’Y AND EDITOR—Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES: 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee Rev. G. L. Cady, D.D. 
TREASURER—Mr. Irving C. Gaylord 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES: 


Rev. S. L. Loomis, D.D. Miss Lucy B. Crain 


CARNEGIE HALL—Knox Institute and Industrial School, in which 
all Literary, Religious, and Industrial work is done. 


CALENDAR, 1924 


pees Ainmni KReception.....26.30..5253. 2) Friday May 23 
iaeeeectocment Sermon... cca eae Sunday, May 25 
meee veeper Address... .. ace Sunday, May 25 
 eeeoee 6DaAy ow 
Exhibition of Industrial and Literary Work____..Monday, May 26 
Annual Declamatory Contest___________.__.____Monday, May 26 
pate: Bmnual Concert. oi. occa ae Tuesday, May 27 
Annual Literary and Musical Entertainment__Wednesday, May 28 
Teeenmecement DAY 2k a eee Thursday, May 29 
Boarding Department Opens_______--_-~_~- Saturday, September 13 
First Semester Begins________________.___Monday, September 15 
Public Rhetorical Exercises... uu Oct. 24, Nov. 28, Dec: 24 
Veention Day,, Thanksgiving DGS... kee November 27 
Christmas Vacation Days—Monday, Dec. 24 and Tuesday, Dec. 25 


and January 1, 1925. 


1925 


ee TMM INO os no as a ce Friday, December 26 
— ge . . gemenmmennnemmpenmers rm RT kc First week in January 
wae weenester Closes... ea Friday, January 30 
Second Semester begins_______________-=_.__Monday, February 2 
Lincoln Memorial Exercises__________-~~ Thursday, February 12 
Punic _Rhetoricais._.....-. uJ... ee 2 6 eee ee 
Beees: Beception..j. 2 iu. ha Friday, May 22 
Coeeeencement Sermon. _ .. 2a ee Sunday, May 24 
Sewers Day one ne ei i cs 
Exhibition of Industrial and Literary Work______Monday, May 25 
Annual Declamatory Contest_.____._.___________._Monday, May 25 
pan munueas Concert —.. i... ci eek eee Tuesday, May 26 


Annual Musical and Literary Entertainment_.._.Wednesday, May 27% 
Poemencoment DAY... . ceded eee Thursday, May 2 


FACULTY AND OFFICFRS 


L. S. CLARK, A.M., Principal, 
Latin and Librarian. 


MRS. R. L. CLARK, 
Matron and Preceptress. 


MISS B. L. GARTRELL, 
Assistant Preceptress. 


WINFRED A. HAMILTON, A.B., 
Natural Sciences and French. 


MISS L. J. FALLS, A.B., 
Mathematics and English. 


MISS L. B. POWELL, A.B., 
History, Economics, Civics. 


MRS. M. E. BROWN, 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MISS B. L. GARTRELL, 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MRS. M. L. STRICKLAND, 
Primary Grades, First and Second. 


MRS. PATTIE ANDERSON, 


“Overfiow Classes,’’ Primary Grades 1 and 2. 


MISS J. A. BELL, 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Cooking. 


WINFRED A. HAMILTON, A.B., 
Manual Training and Mechanical Drawing. 


MISS A. M. WHITE, A.B., 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


MR. D. M. SCOTT, 


Manager Printing Department and Business Office. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HISTORY 

Knox Institute and Industrial School was opened in Athens, Ga., 
just after the close of the late Civil War. The old ‘‘Knox School” 
building was erected by the Freedman’s bureau for the education 
of colored youths and the school began its work in this building 
in 1868. In honor of Major John J. Knox, a United States army 
officer who was stationed at Athens and manifested much interest 
in the welfare of the freedmen, the name ‘‘Knox’’ was given to the 
school. When the Freedman’s bureau ceased to exist, its property 
in Athens passed into the hands of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Out of the little ‘‘Knox School’ has come our present and 
greatly enlarged Knox Institute and Industrial School, with its 
splendid equipment, its able corps of teachers, its literary, musical, 
and industrial departments. 


LOCATION 


Knox Institute and Industrial School is located in Athens, Ga. 
Athens is the greatest educational center in the state of Georgia, 
and is in the center of a large negro population and agricultural 
section. ‘‘All roads in northeast Georgia lead to Athens.’’ By five 
different lines of railroads and 26 arrivals and departures, more or 
less, of passenger trains daily, Athens is in close touch with all 
northeast Georgia and the world. It is easily accessible to all sec- 
tions, thereby making it a desirable location for a great educational 
institution. 


BUILDINGS 


CARNEGIE HALL—tThe gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is a hand- 
some and commodious three-story brick building, steam-heated, 
electric lighted, containing all modern conveniences, and modern 
in all its equipment. The building contains twenty-one rooms. The 
entire first floor is used for industrial work and the second and 
third floors for literary work. Our beautiful “‘Carnegie Chapel’’ is 
in this building. 

THE GIRLS’ DORMITORY containing twenty-one rooms, includ- 
ing kitchen, dining room, and laundry, is lighted by electricity 
and heated by steam! and contains all modern conveniences. It is 
located on the beautiful spot known before the Civil War as the 
“Botanical Garden of Athens.’’ An experienced matron and pre- 
ceptress and an assistant precéptess have the boarders in charge 
day and night. 

THE BOYS’ COTTAGE is a small building containing five rooms, 
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iur the accommodation of boys and young men. The boys’ cottage, 
like the girls’ dormitory, is under the direct control of teachers 
who live in the cottage. 

THE PRINCIPAL’S COTTAGE is a small building—‘‘buagalow”’ 
—containing six rooms and all modern conveniences and is for the 
use of the principal and his family. 

A NEEDED BUILDING—Our greatest need now along the line 
of accommodation is a BOYS’ DORMITORY. The little cottage now 
used is INADEQUATE for the large number of boys that will attend 
our school yearly. The gift of a $40,000.00 building by any friend 
will remove this need for years to come. Any donation to HELP 
in securing money for the ERECTION of this dormitory will he 
gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Our school is non-sectarian and students of all denominations 
may feel free to participate in all religious work of the school. 
Only Christian teachers are employed and every effort is put forth 
to lead all pupils to Christ. The Bible is studied in all departments 
of the school and many students each year become Christian. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 

The library contains only a few volumes suited to the needs of 
our pupils. We have a room fitted up with shelves for books, but 
LACK .BOOKS. We have received from our American Missionary 
Association and other sources an addition of some excellent books, 
but only a few. 

We need books for our library, books of reference for the use of 
the school, magazines and newspapers. Will YOU help us by send- 
ing us a book? 


OUR PRESSING NEED 


A DORMITORY for boys is our most pressing need, $40,000.00 wiil 
build it. Will YOU who may read this help our work by removing 
this need? ANY DONATION to HELP in securing the money 
needed will be gratefully received. 

Two or three TYPEWRITING MACHINES for use in our school. 

MONEY for MAINTENANCE and with which to purchase EQUIP- 
MENT for our LITERARY and INDUSTRIAL work. We need 
equipment for CARPENTRY, LATHEWORK, MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, PRINTING, MILLINERY, SHOEWORK, and LABONRA- 
TORY. 
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HOW TO SEND AID 


Any friend of education wishing to help us may send such help 
(Stating plainly for Knox Institute and Industrial School, Athens, 
Ga.) to Mr. I. C. Gaylord, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., or send direct to L. S. Clark, Principal, Knox Institute and 
Industrial School, Athens, Ga. Knox Institute is entirely without 
endowment and is dependent upon the American Missionary Associa- 
tic¢n and the boarf® and tuition paid for its support. The school 
solicits the hearty co-operation of all friends in securing money for 
meintenance and general expenses. 


BOARDING PUPILS 


On September 13, 1924, our dormitories will be opened for the 
reception of boarders. All pupils desiring to enter the boarding 
department should write early to the Principal and make all neces- 
sary arrangements for board and room before rooms are all taken. 


KXPENSES 
It is our plan to reduce expenses. Hence we shall furnish board, 
including furnished room, fuel, lights, and free use of laundry, per 
month $12.00. One or more hours of work each day and two or 
more hours on Saturdays are required of each boarder. Students 
will provide their own sheets, pillow Cases, towels, napkins, and each 
should bring an extra blanket. ai? 


Tuition per month in Primary Grades ‘A’ and “B”’_______~- $0.75 
Tuition per month in Primary Grades 2nd and 3rd___~--~_~- .95 
Tuition per month in Sixth and Intermediate Grades_____~_ 1.25 
Tuition per month in Seventh and Eighth Grades_______-_~_~- 1.50 
Tuition per month in Standard College Preparatory Dept_. 1.75 
Tuition per month in Instrumental Muegic. ooo ec 1.75 
Use of Piano for one period practice per day, per month___-_ .50 
Tuition per month to ‘‘Specials’’ in Domestic Art, (Sewing) 2.00. 


Tuition per month to ‘‘Specials’’ in Dom. Science, (Cooking)— 2.00 
Tuition for,course in Dressmaking to be fixed later. 

Tuition for course in Millinery to be fixed later. 

An Entrance fee of 25 cents in Grades list through 3rd, and 50 
cents in Grades 4th through 6th, and $1.00 in Grades 7th and 8th, 
and the High School, will be collected with the FIRST MONTH’S 
TUITION of all students not boarders. 

Each boarder will pay an Entrance fee of $2.00 on entering the 
school to cover possible damage to room, ete. 

On taking up Physics, a Laboratory fee of $2.00 will be collected. 

On taking up Chemistry, a Laboratory fee of $2.50 will me col- 
lected in September and again in February. 
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Class in Typesetting and Printing. (A Section of the Room.) 
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Boarding pupils may be STOPPED FROM CLASSES to do work 
for the school if payment of board is DELAYED BEYOND THE 
10th of each month. A FRACTION of a month will be at a 
HIGHER RATE than a whole month. Rates PER DAY will depend 
upon existing rates elsewhere. 

All BOARD and TUITION MUST BE PAID on the FIRST day of 
each month unless special arrangements are made with the Prin- 
cipal. | 

All STUDENTS will furnish their OWN MATERIAL in sewing 
and dressmaking. 

A LIMITED NUMBER of boarding students are given the oppor- 
tunity of paying a PART of their expense in work. 

ALL MONEY in payment of bills should be sent by draft, express, 
registered mail, or money order to L. S. CLARK, Principal, Knox 
Institute and Industrial School, Athens, Ga. Never send money in 
letters, unless registered. If CHECKS are sent in payment of bills, 
ADD 10 CENTS (the cost of collecting) to the amount of your bill. 


A FEW REGULATIONS 


It is the aim of the Institute to promote good scholarship, to build 
Christian character, to promote industrial education and to teach 
all pupils self-control and obedience to all regulations of the In- 
stitute. 

Hence the following: 3 

(a) Students are not allowed to use intoxicating liquor or to- 
bacco in any form. 

(b) Profanity, card playing, and everything of an immoral ten- 
dency are forbidden. 

(c) No fire-arms will be allowed on the campus. 

(d) All damage done to the school property MUST BE PAID FOR 
AT ONCE by the student. 

(e) REGULAR AND PUNCTUAL ATTENDANCE upon study 
hours, recitations, all religious exercises, and all public 
exercises of the Institute is required of EVERY MEMBER 
OF THE SCHOOL. | 

(f) Cleanliness of room and person, good order and deportment, 
and fidelity to duty will be required. 

(g) Students who are NON-RESIDENTS of Athens will NOT be 
allowed to board out of the Institute without SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION from the Principal, and students to whom permis- 
sion is given to board out are under the FULL CONTROL of 
the FACULTY and must conform to all the rules by which 
our boarders are governed. | 

(i) UNIFORMS.—It is the purpose of this school just as soon as 
circumstances will permit to have the students of the In- 
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CARNEGIE CHAPEL, 
Where all Religious and Public Exercises are held. 
(A Sectional View.) ? 


A Corner in the Principal’s Office. 
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stitute all wear uniforms, as this is the most simple and 
least expensive dress our students can secure. The school 
will arrange for the uniforms, and students on entering will 
come prepared to purchase the same. 

(j) Students on pregram for public exercises who absent them- 
selves without being excused by the Principal will be pun- 
ished and probably by suspension. 

(k) The same applies to students who absent themselves from 
the campus during commencement week or during term ex- 
aminations. 


SUGGESTIONS 

(a) Have your mail plainly addressed to KNOX INSTITUTE 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ATHENS, GA. 

(b) Do not fail to bring a BIBLE. You will need it. 

(c) Be prepared to-provide yourselves with the textbook when 
the use of them begins. 

(d) Provide yourselves with warm clothes, overshoes, waterproofs 
and umbrellas. 

(e) Arrange your trip so as not to arrive at the Institute on the 
Sabbath. 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


The Frederick Douglas Literary Society and the Lyceum are main- 
tained by the pupils of the school for development in public speak- 
ing, and the Y. P. S. C. E. for their spiritual growth and de- 


velopment. 


MUSIC 


Both Instrumental and. Vocal Music dare taught by a competent 
instructor. <A large class of students will take lessons in instru- 
mental music during the next schocl year, making use of three 
pianos. See ‘‘Expenses’’ for cost. Vocal music will be given free. 
Each pupil will provide his own music book for vocal instruction. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 


Pupils are admitted at any time during the school year. As it is 
impossible to reap the full benefit of the schocl year without be- 
genning when the term begins, all pupils are urged to be present 
on the FIRST. DAY. | 

Every applicant for membership must pass a WRITTEN EX- 
AMINATION and will be classified accordingly, but students from 
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A Class in Sewing. ( Section of the Room.) 


schools of RECOGNIZED STANDING may be admitted WITHOUT 


examination. 


GRADUATION 


The satisfactory completion of the high school courses with proper 
deportment will be deemed necessary for graduation. Diplomas will 
be given to those who complete the Standard College Preparatory 
Course or the Teachers’ Training Course. 

Jertificates will be awarded to those completing successfully the 
eight years of the Elementary Department and’ to those who com- 
plete the work of the Domestic Science and Art Courses, and those 
completing the course in Printing. 


SPECIALS 
Any person or persons not connected with the school as pupils 
may enter the school as ‘‘speciai students’’ to take lessons in any 
line of literary or industrial work and music. For further informa- 
tion see the Principal. 


MEDALS 


Through the generosity of friends four gold medals are available 
and serve as incentives for good work. They are: 

(1) ‘“‘The Thompson Medal,’’ given by Dr. B. B. S. Thompson for 
the highest efficiency in technical grammar. 

(2) ‘*‘The Holbrooks Medal,’’ given by Mr. M. L. Holbrook for the 
best work in Mathematics in the High School department. 

(3) ‘‘The Clark Medal,’’ given by Prof. L. S. Clark for the highest 
average in Latin for the school year. 

(4) “The W. B. Brunt Medal,’’ given by Mr. W. B. Brunt for the 
student whose deportment is best for the whole year. 


| PRIZES 
(1) ‘“‘The D. L. Rakeshaw Prize” of $1.00 is awarded to the 
student who makes the best showing of work with the “pen” during 


the year. 

(2) “The Aaron Cohen Prize,’ given by Mr. Aaron Cohen for the 
highest average in history in the High School department. 

(3) The four Declamatory Contest Prizes for 1924 were given by 


the Institute. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


By the generosity of the American Missionary Association, our 
Industrial plant has been enlarged. The whole of the first floor of 
our Carnegie Hall is devoted to industrial work, teachers thoroughly 
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prepared are employed, and several new industries will be added 
when convenient. We believe that industrial education is ssential in 
the education of all people and that every youth should know how 
to DO SOME ONE THING WELL—Should have a trade. Hence, we 
train the HEAD, the HEART, the HANDS. 


SEWING AND DRESSMAKING 


The work in this department is thorough. We require all girls to 
take lessons in plain sewing. BELOW the third grade, the work is 
done by the teacher in charge of the grade but under the GENERAL 
DIRECTION of the teacher in charge of this department of work. 
ABOVE the second grade, all sewing is taught by the regularly ap- 
pointed sewing teacher. The sewing room is furnished with sewing 
machines and other equipment. DRESSMAKING is taught by the 
sewing teacher. MILLINERY is taught also at a reasonable price. 

We have courses in ‘(DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART” which 
when satisfactorily completed entitle the student to a certificate. 


COOKING 

This room is furnished with a large gas range, eight ‘“‘hot plates”’ 
for a class numbering sixteen to cook at one time, eight full sets of 
pots, pans, etc., for cooking, and all equipment for the large gas 
range. A Sink with water connecticn has been installed and the gas 
put into the room for use. Only PRACTICAL work is done. As in 
sewing, so in this branch of demestic science, we follow a we!l pre- 
pared course of instruction leading to the reception of a certificate. 
The course begins with the girls of the Fifth grade and continues 
through the Second Year Class. 


WOODWORKING 
Carpentry 
A large room in Carnegie Hail has been fitted up with benches 
and tools for teaching carpentry. All the principles of carpentry 
are taught here and the plan is to give the trade to our boys. The 
work done is THOROUGH and the aim is to prepare each boy fora 
useful and profitable life. The course of instruction is practical. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
We have a limited amount of equipment for teaching mechanical 
drawing and give lessons to two of the advanced classes. We are 
hoping during the next school year to add to this equipment and to 
extend the instruction to a greater number of classes. 
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Football Team of Knox Institute and Industrial School. 


TYPESETTING AND PRINTING 

We have a large, well-lighter room for this work... We have 
a large Chandler and Price press, stands, galleys, imposing stone, 
several fonts of display type, and a good supply of other type, to 
which the American Missionary Association has made a valuable 
addition. The aim is to so manage this work as to help the students 
to help themselves. We have added a BUSINESS OFFICE to this 
department and we SOLICIT work from the publi¢. We can do any 
class of work that any job office can do. We hold a job office 


LICENSE. 


OUR DESIRE 

It is the desire of this administrations to advance Knox Institute 
to the rank of a Junior College. 

The present rating of the Institute, its opportunities because of 
its strategic location, the demands of the professional schools for 
entrance requirements beyond the work that is done in high schools, 
the recognition that this advancement would secure from the great 
foundations and corporations, all make this change from a high 
school to a Junior College a necessity. We hope that our A. M. A. 
will give us this advanced rank soon. 


ACCREDITED 


Knox Institute and Industrial School was ACCREDITED by the 
University of Georgia in May 1921. It is worthy of note that Knox 
Institute is the FIRST High School for colored students in the State 
of Georgia ever accredited by the University of Georgia. 


LITERARY COURSE 
The High School curriculum includes three elective courses, viz., 
(a) Standard College Preparatory course; (b) a Domestic Science 
and Arts course; and (c) a Teachers’ Training course. 
The Elementary course covers the first eight years of the school 
curriculum. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


For admission to this course it is necessary to complete the studies 


of our Elementary Department or their equivalent. 


A thorough ex- 


amination must be passed in Arithmetic, U. S. History, Geography 


and English Grammar. 


FIRST YEAR 


First Semester 


Latin—First Latin Book ~~ — 5 
on ak as a es eae 5 
General Science _ ~~~ -uHwe- 5 
REISE tT ee, Olas ee, eo ere ae 5 
a as ee 1 
I 
Typesetting and Printing —~ —- — 5 
Sewing, Cooking and Home 
SOO oo a) oe 8 
SECOND 
First Semester 
pore eesar . . ok a ee 5 
i age ee 5 
RR SS So Pe REO mg EO 5 
muse: fistory ....4«. . < 5 
a ee 5 
MOS a a a Ge 2 
a ar ae 1 
Typesetting and Printing —- —~ — 5 


Sewing, Cooking and Home 
Economics 


Second Semester 
Latin—First Latin Book ~ _— 
Algebra 
English 
Bible 


Typesetting and Printing — — 
Sewing, Cooking and Home 
Economics 


YEAR 


Second Semester 
Latin—Caesar 
Spanish 
Ancient History —~ —~ _  — 
Bibieal History. «2. . < 
English 
Algebra 
Secondary Arithmetic _— — _ 
Vocal Music 
Typesetting and Printing — — — 
Sewing, Cooking and Home 

Economics 


THIRD YEAR 


First Semester 
+¥Latin—Cicero 
Chemistry, or English — —~ — — 
History, Medieval and Modern 
Geometry 
French 
Pedagogy 
Bible 


FOURTH 


First Semester 
+¥Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid —  — 
cs ge es ae a 
English 
I ak ee 
Bible 
Economics one-half year — — — 
Vocal Music 
Pedagogy and Practice 

Teaching 


*Not required after the 
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Second Semester 
Latin—Cicero 


Chemistry, or English —- —~ — — 
History, Medieval and Modern 
POGRROGT: oar ee a ee 
Vreets... oso See ee ee 
Mee. 6c eee Ae eee 
Geometry 2 a aos <a a eee 
Voces: Buse. a sa ee 
YEAR 
Second Semester 

Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid _ _ —_ — 
POI «6k eee Sa ee ee 
CONIGB es ee Se ae ee eee 
American FRist@ty -..0 65 2 ace 
Prenpes. a6 ee eee a eee 
Voeekl MUMCG oo sw ean ee 
MBER 2 eS Se wo aga 


Pedagogy and Practice 
Teaching 


second year. 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


*SIXTH GRADE 


First Term 
ee ue et a aes 
i eR a ef 
Eee Bae Pa 
OE ES Be BAe oe 
Gemeraeny 2. 4 4 - ~- --- 
Deeeeeee — of 5 ee Ke KC 
OSCE EER 6? Gane ee 
Sewing for Girls. -..---- 
Carpentry for Boys - - - - - 
EES ee See 
oF EMS ee a a 
ee an a a 


Mm bo DD & OOOO ® oOo 


Second Term 


ROGGES. 2 SS. a 
RAIL a a a a Se 
Di a a es a 
Arnel a es Sk 
[SO0RTEUEe 6k a a lk ! 
Lem a a  k 
meee oe ea oe ea 
7OCe) 2s. we eS te 
pewime tor Sire... Sk 
Carpentry to0 poyse . 2. . x 
Dawei ok . 
CoOGming 2 ee “ESOS Rega ln 
Wine. i... | 


*SEVENTH GRADE 


First Term 


ES ee 5 
IESE ES Te oo 8 
9 Be Se ea 3 
a EG eee 2 
Commercial Geography —~ —- - 2 
ol eee Re Gs 3 
Ce ES OS i 
ee ee ee 
Carpemtry cor moys . .-- - 2 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 
Drawing and Designing —- - - 1 
*EIGHTH 
First Term 
pe Be 5 
EIS Be ee ee 
8p 8 ee ee 3 
ER: Bee ae ee 2 
a ee 
Pe On, Fe 2 
aoe eee. 6 ea a CCK 2 
Drawing and Designing —_ —_- 1 
Cerpenuwy tor BOFVB . .. . - 2 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 


Second Term 
ATMeMG@ne os SS ae 
ee, 
his ey PR ae a 
Commercial Geography — _  — 
TOON Bee ss a a an 
PRISONS a PE al 
ieee ee ee a ee Rye 
Carpentry tor Boys... 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 
ASCs. a eS 
Drawing and Designing _ _  _ 


GRADE 


Second Term 


Ata a a a Ss 
MMs oa ck grrr a 
ruyeice: merce oS ww k 
Atco Ge ae 
Drawing and Designing —~ _ _ 
Carpentry tor Boys . . . . — 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 
Digicet eee. Ss 
Waps WN 
isc ee a ak 
O7VeG a ee i 


OF DW Nh K OC oO oO 


mtrnDPedrewhwnmwonn 


*See New Manual of Elementary Grades for all work from Ist 


grade through 6th grade. 
‘Junior High School, VII, 


VIII and IX grades. 
School, X, XI and XII grades. 


Senior High 


*See Manual. Part 1 for all work from 7th through 12th grades. 


ov ES omhite rae 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


*THIRD GRADE 


First Term 


I Pee ey 
a 5 
I a ee 
TRE Rae et Ree PR le gh eNO 5 
I 2 5 
RN i ee ee 3 
I ct (0 oe ee ie ea 
ee 1 
ae 2 
I ak a a ee 2 
i i a Bee 2 
De EMO a ae a ee 
RS fo Gee ee 
*FOURTH 
First Term 
Se 8 
a ae ae 
ee ee 5 
i eee dD 
Ce eal a 5 
eg Se ais Sa ag 9 ae ws 
IS a ae 
I ho a ee eo 2 
I os ee ge ae 
gn ee 2 
I ea eS ee 
I Sr rl ae ae 2 


Second Term 


ReGGine oa oe aes Ss a 
Mita? Ck ee ee 
BOG ie ne eae ees ae 
ATHEROS ee ee ee 
LsGNRUERO |. es FS eee 
GOORTEUNS 2. 6 ate Ss eee ee 
Write 2 ae ee pa 
Biot: Bo a eae eS eee ee See 
PAWNS Uae eee ee eee 
NHYSiIGRG sk a Ce Se ee 
Nature Stuet sac: h. Se ae 
SewihS .. os Bee oe ae ee 


GRADE 


Second Term 
Heading 2.2 a eta a ed 
Petry 6 oa ee. we we ee 
SeOtee oe es ee ee s 
AYMRIEOCS | oases ee Sa ae ee 
Goeoeregay .. 43a ee 
mie oo 6 a a ees ee 
AUMRORNS a aoe ee 
DTaVink oc wee ee ee ee 
Werieeeeee a a a es ae ee 
MNS aco ee eae SS eee iS 
Bawint:.. aes oleae ee 
BMvsIONe 4g ak ae we eee 


*FIFTH GRADE 


First Term 
2 Soe oe 
a ia a eae a 
NN gg ee ae 
I 50 oe aa 
Te a i ae 
I SP ag 0 a 
ee chk Sill tos ea 
I ee a ae 
I Se SNe ae 
a a 
NS a a ee a ole gos tae 
Woodwork for Boys ~ ~~ — 
RI so ee eas Lo Re ae 
i a ee aa 


Second Term 


MeAGINE a oe eG ‘a ede 
PIRRIOES ke a a we ee ee 
TT i in ak ee es 
GOORTaDny . a Ss ace eee 
APTOS ek se ee 
LAMSUEES Coda oS eee 
TOR EO: as ee eae we ee 
Wits. wie sae ee 
DYEeWIRS nce we we ee 
MUMS 2 Sk ee eee in 
Cookin’ oo wks a ee 
Woodwork for Boys ~ ~ ~~ - 
HMysieee- uo. a a eee 
Sewits 3 2 has ae ee ee 


me O1SoITor bs 


> 


9) 


bo bo DO & DS 


Do DS OO F* DS DO WF OT OT OI OI w=] 


*See New Manual of Elementary Grades for all work from lst 


grade through 6th grade. 
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[ee hee 2g OS LRG PU RARE as aes ecg 


PRIMARY GRADES 


*FIRST GRADE 


First Term 

ee SO 10 
ee see Cl CO 
ee es ee 5 
EE eee 5 
se 2 eo ke 5 
EEE ER en 
Music, Sewing, Bible ~ —~ —~ — 5 
Memory Gems, Picture Study, 


pau see es kf 5 

IS ee ee 2 
*SECOND 
First Term 

EE SS ee 10 
ge Pe es lk 5 
NE ER 5) 
ee ES a ee 2 
See Se a 5 
ee Oe or 5 
ES ES Se 
SS Ee ee 1 
Bible—Memory gems, ete. _ _ 1 
ee 2 
EEE Eee Re a 3 


Second Term 


nel ss 6h SM es ee 10 
Ren re Se 
DO a a 5 
Componeee a ae  S 5 
Oe a a i ee 5 
PraWint wie « ea eer 


Music, Sewing, Bible ~ —~ —~ — 5 
Memory Gems, Picture Study, 


Bory eee se ae a 5 
Penteee 2 a sg a ee Ss 2 
GRADE 

Second Term 
meee as se 10 
Beene se SF 5 
Come a ae 5 
SiGe Se ae a a 2 
POU ea a a a a 5) 
Wy ee a ee. 5 
ewe es a a 
ON ee 1 
Bible—Memory gems, etc. —- - l 
ON a as a a 2 
nee ee 3 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS 
Standard College Preparatory Course 
FOURTH YEAR 


Mamie E. Sapp — — Orlando, Fla. 
Georgia B. Holbrooks — — Athens 
Celestine R. Pope —~ — — Athens 
i ae aS | a ae Athens 
Jimmie L. Hampton — Eatonton 
William H. Davis —~ —~ — Athens 


Bertha Daniel, R.F.D., — Athens 


Lawrence QO. Rowland, —~ — -— 

ogi a a ee a oe Ce rtersvitie 
Evde McCann, R.F.D., —~ Canon 
Wie 2 eee ae Se Athens 


THIRD YEAR 


ee a, teen 2 eK Athens 
Daisy L. Calloway, R.F.D., — — 
Ge ee I eek Athens 


Annie L. Derricotte _ —~ —~ Athens 
Robert L. Willingham — Athens 
Samuel Jackson —~ —~ —~ — Athens 


SECOND 


Ethel B. Johnson —~ — — Athens 
Paes Tee ed es es Athens 
Dora Sapp —~ — — Orlando, Fla. 
Helen Thornton —~ — —~ — Athens 
Elise Roberson, R.D.F., Athens 
Wayman Neal, R.F.D., Jefferson 


Richard Hudson, R.F.D., Athens 
Marguerite S. Johnson — Athens 
Bessie M. Davis —~ —~ — — Athens 
Beulah Carrington, R.F.D., — 


a eee a GHieville 
YEAR 
Beatrice Bacon —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Elizabeth Jones — —~ — — Athens 


Amanda Smith —~ — — Lexington 
Madaline West — — — Gainesville 
Percy Williams, R.F.D., Athens 


Sollee iret RS. he Tae 


Azalice Turman, R.F.D., . . . 


ae ae . . — Lincolnton 
Poe eee Sk Athens 
Alice Christler _ —~ —~ — Athens 
Hallie Ealey —~ —~ — — Jefferson 


FIRST 


YEAR 


1riffin Holliman, R.F.D., Dublin 
Dowie Neal, R.F.D., — Jefferson 


Charlie Lee, R.F.D., —~ —~ Athens 
Julius Brewe 23 2 Athens 
FORT WRI 6 os sie Athens 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
EIGHTH GRADE 


Mayfield Griffin —~ —~ — Athens 
Remember Griffin _ —~ — Athens 
Gladys Barnett, R.F.D., . Athens 
an: sonnson . <u. . < Athens 
nee sOReG oe a Athens 


Emma B. Dean, R.F.D., — Athens 
Rev. S. H. Marion — Chicago, IIl. 
A. B. McCann, R.F.D., . Canen 


SEVENTH 
Annie Thompson, Anderson, S. C. 
ee OE a a a as Atlanta 
Rupa Falis ... . Dallas, N. C. 
Vivian Richardson — — — Athens 
orn Seawens .:. . os Athens 
mucn mattox . ... . Athens 
Janie L. Banks —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Julia M. Johnson —~ — — Athens 
Virginia Harris —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Dessie Simmons, R.F.D., Athens 
Mamie Moody —~ ~~ —- — Athens 


Grady Bush, R.F.D., Carnesville 
Ethel Roberson, R.F.D., Athens 


(Rev.) Wm. Blackburn — Monroe 


Marion Cherry — — —~ — Athens 
BmOy TROVEION: 3 2 a ae Athens 
Loyd JS¢RS08 . ws se Athens 
Henry Minnifield _ —~ —~ — Athens 
Herbert Dye, R.F.D., — Elberton 
William Anderson — — — Athens 
GRADE 
Estella R. Bruce, R.F.D., — — 
oa lin Miakes tae ee a Royston 
Louise Turmah. R.F ie . a 
aa alt aes a ala ei ae ae Lincolnton 
William Sapp - —- — Orlando, Fla. 
Haynes Stephens —~ —~ — Athens 
Myer: NOE 2. a. See Athens 
Bernice Gartrell _ — Washington 
A. D. Mayes, B.f .1. «2. so 
_ . Carnesville 


Curtis Neal, R.F.D., . Jefferson 
Eugene Brumby, R.F.D., Athens 
Henry B. Gartrell — Washington 


SIXTH GRADE 


Rebecca Calloway — —~ — Athens 
Minnie Matthews —~ — — Athens 
Florence Starks — — — — Athens 
Virginia Eberhart —~ — — Athens 
er ORGS sw et ae Athens 
I OE eae Athens 
Beadie Cooper, R.F.D., . . = 

~~ == - Wintervine 


Nannie Gibson, R.F.D., —~ Clayton 
Lois Willoughby, R.F.D., — — 


Eee is a ee es 
Odella Jackson —~ — — — Athens 
mie Sims, R.F.D., .... Athens 


JaniG Bis ce a Lexington 
Martha Milmer —~ ~~ —  — Athens 
Caroline Jones —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Sarah L. Settles, R.F.D., — — 
we aie eee te a. we ee 
Pauline Bazzell, R.F.D., Athens 
Sarah Graham —~ —~ — — Athens 
Georgia Howard —~ — — Eatonton 
Ruby Johnigan, R.F.D., Jefferson 
Payton Stephens — —~ —- — Athens 
John Benson ... .. <<). ee 
dé. Bi POR a: & Sa Gee Athens 
Roy Dye, R.F.D., —~ — Elberton 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 
FIFTH GRADE 


Dee wecott . o.oo Athens 
meeue Billups .. . «...-. Athens 
Virginia Ramsey — — — — Athens 
peewee Waller... . « Athens 
Estelle Waller —~ —~ — — Athens 
Virginia Moody — — — Atlanta 


L. H. McCann, R.F.D., —~ Canon 


Ruth Mowilane. «.<3u66 4 Athens 
Robert L. Clark —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Arthur Howard . 2. «<< Athens 
Jimmie Benson . . <2 « Athens 
William Sims, R.F.D., — Athens 
Charlie JOnO8 an i ace Athens 
Willie: Martin... see a Athens 


2 ° ~ 
’ > 
ree ee ee EE Pee ahd oo pe ie Hitt 


heme riee err.s |. . . . Athens 
Annie Richardson —~ — — Athens 
mvayn Bele tk 4 lel} Athens 
Gertrude Jackson — _ — — Athens 
Pearle Willoughby, R.F.D., — 
ioe ee ee fe Athens 
Theima Haskin .--. .thens 
milerea emiini. ga . . . 2 Athens 


Jennie Barnett, RF.D., Maxeys 
Burney Simmons, R.F.D., Athens 


Gladys Standard _ —_ — _ Athens 
Cami Colmes. i . < — Athens 
Susie E. Johnson, R.F.D., — — 
Boe ae ee... Bogart 
Inez Stamps —~ —~ —~ — — Athens 
Alberta Richards — — — Athens 
ees semen Jf. Athens 
Angeline Christopher —~ — Athens 
Della Simmons, R.F.D., Athens 
Susie E. Johnson _ —_ — — Athens 


Thelma Starks, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Annie E. Randolph, R.F.D. — 


FOURTH GRALE 


ae er es a en ed Athens 
Fannie Bit sa. Athens 
Corine Crawford —~ —~ — — Athens 
Charlie Richardson — —~ — Athens 
Joseph Fave «2365. ~ Athens 
Chaviie Fria =. «ea SS Athens 
Lee Willoughby, R.F.D., — — — 

eg eae ee AEROS 
Charlie Lumpkin — — —~ —~ Athens 
Jone Benen oa. ee Athens 
Raioh Fremtt . =... . Athens 
Charles Richards —_ —~ —~ — Athens 
Jimmie Bates _ ~~ -w-— . Athens 
James J0nneer.. 2a Athens 
Robert Calloway, R.F.D., — - 

oes eee ee 5: A RONS 
Harry Eberhart, R.F.D., Canon 
George Batue . . =. - Athens 


Eddie Hunter, R.F.D.,: Statham 
Freddie Hunter, R.F.D., Statham 
Delow Stewart, R.F.D., —~ Athens 


THIRD GRADE 


Arabella Billups —~ —~ -— Athens 
Lucile Graham _ — — _ Athens 
Rosa Wilhite _ . — —~ — Athens 
raeue farris  ... — Athens 
Georgia Goeiett —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Frenc Savisi. . . . — Athens 
Samantha Lee _-~ weve Athens 
marie Brown |... . Athens 
nueue wenmiel. & . . Athens 
Julia Edwards —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Fadie L. Thornton —~ — — Athens 
Lena L. Jones, R.F.D., — Athens 
Louise Howard —_ — _ _ Athens 
Gladys Stamps —~ — — — Athens 
Marcie L. Manley — _ _ — Athens 
Vig@e Agams . ¢ = . . Athens 
Edna L. Robinson — —~ — Athens 
Andrew Johnson _ _— — Athens 


THIRD GRADE 


Annie Arnold ~ —~ — —~ — Athens 
Hallie B. Sims, R.F.D., Athens 
Odessa Sims, R.F.D., —~ — Bogart 
Florine Finley, R.F.D., —~ — — 
BO ee ee enon Winterville 
Gladys Deadwyler, R.F.D., — 
Se Oe UL Athens 
Cleora Barnett, R.F.D., Athens 
Eddie Williams —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Claude L. Smith - .. .. . Athens 
Coleman Heard. RF.D., Athens 
Ainen evoea 2. a SK Athens 


Robert Daniel, R.F.D., — Athens 


Jimmie- Smith . . ... . Athens 
Grady tones. a =. Athens 
Willie Jordan —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Thomas Mitchell _ _ —~ — Athens 
John Willoughby —~ — — — Athens 
Weldon Benson _ _~ _ ~~ _ Athens 
TOW mae... KY _ Athens 
Horace Smith —~ —~ —~ — —~ Athens 
Ours ie A Athens 


Milton Hillman, R.F.D., Monroe 
Charlie Willoughby, R.F.D., — 


ao ag eee a: AOR 
06: Bata... «=. Athens 
Eddie Arnold —~ —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Ralph Eberhart —~ — — — Athens 
James Billups, R.F.D., — Athens 
Theodore Matthews —~ — Athens 


Walter S. Jones, R.F.D., Athens 


(“Overfiow’’ ) 


Horton Deadwyler, R.F.D., — 


en ei eee Rens 
George Rakestraw, R.F.D., — 

“ol ee ees AR ONS 
James Rever, R.F.D.. — Athens 


Brodie Mayfield, R.F.D., Canon 
Eugene Richardson, R.F.D., — 


a a ee ee eens 
Reuben Oliver _—~—~-—-—v- Athens 
Giover 306 =... . . Athens 
Prince 106 =: sl lS. Athens 
Isaac Jones, R.F.D., ~ —~ Athens 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SECOND GRADE 


Marguerite Cook, R.F.D., — — 


a kk ak ee ws es eee 
Edna Robinson ~- ~~ —- - Athens 
Cordelia Berryman — — Athens 
I EN we ae Athens 


Prorenmce Pope ....=. < Athens 


Nora Edwards —~ — — Athens 
esse Ne@SBDIt . . . =< . Athens 
Pe CN ke Athens 
Re ee ae Athens 
Ee a 
ee Ao DOORS as ee es Athens 


SECOND GRADE 


Lucy Willoughby, R.F.D., Athens 
Nellie Harper, R.F.D., —~ Athens 


Maggie White —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Eizabeth Evans —~ —~ — Athens 
Milledge White —~ —~ — — Athens 
Johnnie Bowls, R.F.D., Athens 


Joseph Wyche, R.F.D., — Athens 


008 T7100 a 2a eS eee 
Sylvanus Hudson — — — Athens 
AlIDGTt 208 Bok eS SS Athens 
Honery Johnson — —~ —~ _ Athens 
AIR BO Sus | Athens 
Bennie Jones _ ~ ~ -  _ Athens 
Albert Adams —~ —~ — — Athens 
Laurn Johnson _“ — — Athens 


Dennis A: Stier ok ka 

oi es ke ae: wea Tallahassee, Fla. 
Robert Foster _ —~ — — Athens 
Lucy Willoughby, R.F.D., Athens 


(‘‘Overflow’’ ) 


Ideaner Christler _ —~ — Athens 
Johnnie Harper _ _ _ _ Athens 
Vernoy Bazzell, R.F.D., Athens 
D. LiL. Anderson . .. . Ave 


Roswell Zackery, R.F.D., Athens 
Eddie Marshall, R.F.D., Athens 
Robert Daniel, R.F.D., ~ Athens 


FIRST GRADE (A) 


Dorothy Brunt . —. . . Athens # Sailie Oliver . . — 2 | see 
Mildred Lumpkin ~ ~. ~ ~ Athens Ben Thomas —- _ — —  — Athens 
oor Ferman . . . « Athens WBarle Benson ~~ ~~  - Athens 
Dee SOOO) ee a Athens Charles D. Smith —~ —~ — Athens 
Lucile Leadbetter, R.F.D., — — Marion A. Favors —~ —~ — Athens 

a eh ae ee ig ge . Athens Horace Jones . . .~ . Atheme 
ee PEOPOCOT a a Athens Frank Willoughby, R.F.D., — — 
Catherine Foster _.... AlLB@RS = 24s So Athens 
ae 2. ORO. 2s so Athens Roy Bazzell, R.F.D., _ — Athens 
Hattie McDaniel ~ ~ ~ —~ Athens Peter Ramsey — —--—-—-— u— Athens 
mere poster . . .« «9 < Athens Arthur Mareee | ae a Athens 
een SA0Ne 6 ee Athens 

FIRST GRADE (B) 
Zephrine Billups _ _. _ ~ Athens Pearle Evans ~ —~ —- —- — Athens 
wrories Sheats . = — Athens Alphonso Harris —~ —~ —~ —~ Athens 
Amanita Benson — — — — Athens Thomas Billups ~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Dena Johnson _ ._ ~. —. — Athens. Arthur Harding - —- - — Athens 
meee Da SOROS on. cc ms Athens Lather 106 a as alee Athens 
Marie Winfrey —~ —~ —- — — Athens Herskin Hime — ~~ ~~ - - Athens 
Willie Howard —~ —~ ~~ — — Athens Henry BeGG a a ae . Athens 
Alma Calloway —~ —~ —~ — Athens N. KelHoes Meuill; « «-. a6 
mary lL. Hucker .. . . AthOme 2222 Jacksonville, Fla. 
Catherine Smith —~ —~ —~ — Athens Tommie Freeman — — — Athens 
Stella M. Hardeman — — Athens 
FIRST GRADE (‘‘Overfiow”’ ) 

Civen D. Craft .. . . Athens AlNee Bie «=. 4 ==. = Athens 
Willie McMullen _ _ — — Athens Hattie Deadwyler, R.F.D., — - 
nueen .Bvans .. . . Ate... 24. 2 ee eee Athens 
Virgia Pittard _  ~  ~ — Athens’ Stella Nickson, R.F.D., — Athens 
Pare SOM Uk ee Athens Carrie Jonnesen — — 2. < Athens 
Hattie B. McDaniel —~ — Athens Gols te 2 a6 eee Athens 


mee somes 2 2 2 . . . Athens Grate 208 i ea Athens 
Mattie Morton —~ —~ - - -— Athens Lessie Henderson, R.F.D., — — 
Marguerite Finley, R.F.D., —~ — ih a ew en a aCe 
a pi rue Se eee Winterville Lindsay Henderson, R.F.D., — 
oe cee 2 kf Athens soli ge a ieee. | is 
Resene Wryene, H.F.D., . Athens Willie White ..-..--:! Athens 
Charlie Austin —~ —~ —~ — Athens Jie Be ac as Ss Athens 
Jefferson Tarnell Athens William Sims, R.F.D., — Athens 
Peter Billups _ . - —- —- Athens Joseph Stamps —- - - - Athens 
Tom ©. tarees, B.F.D., . — - Thala Strickland —~ —~ — —_ £ Athens 
oe ee Sl A Eens Lucas Hardeman — —~ — Athens 
Chester Sims, R.F.D., ~— Athens Freddie Hunter ~ ~ ~ —~ Athens 
Bennie Smith —~ — —~ —~ — Athens Joseph Bailey, R.F.D., — Athens 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Mrs. W. C. Brunt — — — Athens pranGy 20. a. =. Athens 
William Anderson —~ — — Athens Robert Shaw. . ... =. Athens 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Mayfield Griffin .- - Athens Robert L. Clark —~ —~ ~ — Athens 
Remember Griffin _ —~ —~ —~ Athens aOyY 2276. ac a xs 6s Siberton 
Mame sones - oF i... -.. Athens Dorothy Brunt —- —~ — — Athens 
Estella Waller _—-. Athens Georgia Holbrooks —~ — _ Athens 
Ruth Rowland —~ — — — Athens Beadie Cooper —~ — — Winterville 
Griffin Holliman —~ —~ — Dublin Mrs. Gries a ss De Sw A*thens 
DOMESTIC ART (SEWING) 
en or or mmm year Class... 01K i) 
en ee eer © 188s ke ee 4 
Class 3--Girls of Bighth Grade________ Re S30 CER a 6 
ow Omen IPOOe. wk 14 
ee Oe OPO 19 
i Or (Meter S9PRGe. kk ce ewe eee 6 
ee Cree <IPR0C. eee eee eee 22 
en. ee CSPRGO wk ae woe ewe ane ee 26 
Nee en. mt nnn 1 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE (COOKING) 
i oe me rear Class... i. oN 4) 
nen eer. seer Class... i= soc. 4 
See ogee MEMS CST ROQe. 8 Le 6 
nn rrr Mr jeemwmmen (Grade... oe 14 
i I GO ee ee 19 
in ir reer SePage oo ek. 6 
EE SE eae STERIL Hh ,  e 
CARPENTRY AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 
nn a were 6peemr. 6 Class... tt 5) 
Class 2—Boys of BHighth Grade____.._.___.__ (OS Sea a aoe 
aan ee ewe on mewentn Grade__....._.._ it ttt 16 
[ee ose @ Gietnm Grade__......... sc... eh das co ci. 4 
MOOD 8 7 
TYPESETTING AND PRINTING 
Cisse 2-—otcuaems Of Second Year Class.__............ sin. 11 
ean rower first Year Class... 4) 


SUMMARY 


Wemeie SORT CUASS Ww oo ee aaa 10 
Ree Seer CASS. 0. W. n oc ue emne  e 9 
peewee: «eer CUM... ck 11 
mapee seer CIOS 2... ek endo oe 9 
Dee SOT OGS wn ee eee eee ee ee 15 
meee CSFRGO . Ww wun wae eae oe eee 23 
SRE SRR OINO si a ec we ewe en eee ee ee 2a 
eee ASPRGO on hw eee eee 14 
pees CEPOGe® ... . ee ee ce a a eee 38 
Seen SET OGSO ... wee memecaneeeue ee 35 
Taare Grade. (Overhiow) -..2.628545 ee 20 
meee GYOGS: ..... 2.28.62 cue wee eee 22 
peeema trade (Overfow) —... 3.252.004 450405). 14 
mane 4ereGe (A) 2 oon eee iia Se ee 21 
Pree areae (3) a. 6 nn rnc eee ee eee 20 
pare Grace ((7verGew) ....~ciducomeacdueeuuueee 33 
et SOCMRGORGS .... .  —  . 4 
Teer emental MUSK... sae eae a a ee 12 
PEPER) CPG GMOR anne ae oe i oe en ee eee 220 
Total in all Departments of Literary Work and Music________ 333 
Total. including all Students Enrolled more than once________ 553 
Aeteal Enroliiment 6 ski hk ek ee ee 
ALUMNI 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
1895 
Rev. Robert Lucius Pope, A.B., B.D. _ ~~~ Pastor, Wichita, Kansas 
1897 
Deemare Ls Pimeaton... . o.~..>0ewe nee ee Mail Carrier, Athens, Ga. 
1898 
aren 3.  TROmMas. Cou ncdaweenewue ee Plumber, Athens, Ga. 
mane &. D.. CJohneon)  Gienth.. 2. occu eac Chicago, Ill. 
meee ©. (Livingston) Sepp... inks iow eee Orlando, Fla. 
Starearic G. (Harris) Lamprit. su. ook ee Athens, Ga. 
1899 
mee. Deck J. Fieming.... .iccceu. ane eeu eee Athens, Ga. 
1900 
Julie E. (White) Reed__Principal, W. Broad St. Schooi, Athens, Ga. 
Jutta A: (Hawkins) Freeman: 362335. 2450 660684008 Athens, Ga. 
Peonise GC. Green... woh ee Athens, Ga. 
Mary L. (Foster) Mattox___. Teacher in Public School, Athens, Ga. 
Albon L. Holsey____-_~- Secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
ae 00.” CONE ia us se Gs wae es eho es ee Laborer, New York, N. Y. 
feorge D. Johnson_—__...<........._ Mall Clerk, New York, M2. 


Annie H. (Smith) Derricotte, A.B., 

Principal, Rosa Smith Normal School, Athens, Ga. 
James M. Sims, A.B., 

Instructor, Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lassic. .- (Eberhart) Smith... 3.20.0. aecew Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ae ae, Se.  Je@ereon. 2. ae ai a Nace ca Dentist, Nashville, Tenn. 
1902 
nae «.) Gere ow ak Public School Teacher, Baltimore, Md. 
Wane 0. Derricotte.._..... 522.02 Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
Samuci L.. Edwards, D.D.S.2. 502 Se oo Anderson, S. C. 


- 
2 


1903 


Hall F. Johnson___.Music Teacher and Composer, New York, N. Y. 

on eee) SSP POCl. eee eee ew Bessemer, Ala. 

Teen a as ew eh ai ot os mn ks i Athens, Ga. 

SE ee Trained Nurse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

in sn ace es re an ae olde ae na ld Athens, Ga. 
) 1904 


Mary L. (Thomas) Strickland, 
Primary Teacher, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 


ee Seen) SPOON ee nin San Antonio, Texas. 
Teacher, Habersham County, Ga. 
ee ee UNIO nn i ew ee ee a Athens, Ga. 
Katie J. Campbell___._Teacher, Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga. 
es ee ee meh ee Augusta, Ga. 
EEE ER eee ee Muscogee, Oklahoma. 
1905 
eo 2. ren) L£ONNSOR . 1c Athens, Ga. 
rn ee ee: fire. §).0).5. ween eee Athens, Ga. 
rr eee Waycross, Ga. 
rr er ree eee Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
Janet BE. (Witt) Caldwell_____--~-~-~- In business, Washington, D. C. 
ce ee ew he es sh en ew ae Athens, Ga. 


Beverly H. Heard, A.B., 
Instructor in Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


i on an ans ele ase ww cs ei la Elberton, Ga. 
Matthew T. Wyche-_---- Principal Public School, Lawrenceville, Ga. 
1906 
ne see mn oot ss eine i Atlanta, Ga. 
Marion L. (Hill) Heard__ Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
oro.  «reerrrome) JACKSON... owen Atlanta, Ga. 
Mattie M. (Heard) Daniel____-__-__~_~- In business, Washington, D. C. 
Nee ne me i ee pi i eae Williston, N. D. 
1907 
eT ew ___Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
en re POT i Birmingham, Ala. 
Maggie L. (Tiller) Seymour____~_-~_ Trained Nurse, Hartford, Conn. 
et ec es ce oe Athens, Ga. 
EES SE RG ET FI eI Augusta, Ga. 
1908 
os ES ee Public School Teacher, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annie L. (Thompson) Johnson_________~_ Teacher, Fort Gaines, Ga. 
oe © eee) OStOr. New York, N. Y. 
SES ie eee EO Seamstress, Athens, Ga. 
Ey ee Seamstress, New York, N. Y. 
pee Seas WOUNG. tL Chicago, IIl. 
1909 
Beulah B. Rucker_Principal, State Industrial School, Gainesville, Ga. 
mente a6 (ete) ———_. st Chicago, Ill. 
Tee Te eee wince aun be ue Dublin, Ga. 
CE ES a ee In business, New York, N. Y. 
Sens MOGmiCK Savannah, Ga. 
ee OD PATE Athens, Ga. 
SES Te a NS Pontes Chicago, [Ill. 


*Deceased. 


WAAR S Dee A Sei bos sink A MBM ela amte, 


Leaere =. (rake) Nichols; A:B.. ou New Bedford, Mass. 


Ellen F. Green_______~_ Teacher, State College, Prairie View, Texas. 
Pe es CAT RG ee ei tia ee New York, N. Y. 
hae a COTS) Bell. 2 wc Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
Se a as id ds me er i Stenographer, Chicago, IIl. 
meee. ©. Cmorton) Muckie.....3.030. Athens, Ga. 
"ee We SEP OOT 6 oe ona Commerce, Ga. 
me, eee Ger, M.D... 3 ce eck oa Atlanta, Ga. 
"Pane B. LONG. 6... wae ee a Athens, Ga. 
Samuel W. McQueen______-___._ — In business, Atlantic City, N. J. 
PES i eS YS Se : ape Reape or me EE eS New York, N. Y. 
1911 
paeeee oe. CThoreton) Abbott... 30 Chicago, II. 
pee me. (Denby) Sullivan... .ii6c.c aa ee Asheville, N. C. 
sare Be: (Clements) George... 20606. baa Winder, Ga. 
See i. CTOSHO. coca ae In business, Newark, N. J. 
ne 2. SOOO8. S ou. cane Teacher, Farmington, Ga. 
wee oe. mattey, bs. LB. 3 6 occu es Indianapolis, Ind. 
James M. Hunter_______ ___Principal of Public School, Winder, Ga. 
1912 
Violet C. Thomas___-Teacher, Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga. 
1a: kc CT Rornton) McGhee... 266205. 3300. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lette B. Heard... Teacher, Hampton College, Alexandria, La. 
pees a. €Wilson) Nesbit. ....2..04. 263546... Athens, Ga. 
Tere th. Bullard, . M.D... cwussae ou ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Pereee ts. dackeon, M.D... oho eee Athens, Ga. 
1913 


Frederick L. Wiley, A.B., 
Teacher, Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 


1914 
Lila O. (Oliver) Maxwell____.. _- ipernity Cleveland, Ohio. 
Odessa (Stokeley) Hayes________~_~- Trained Nurse, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lauer Brewer... . Teacher, Straight College, New Orleans, La. 
a er See rood... ke a ee In| business, Athens, Ga. 
ns acs noes , as‘ tak adl oe aie ew aes ai daa ncaa ace Chicago, III. 
1915 
igs CRON D Mc a sas hs wes asics es wr ms os ae Mail Clerk, Boston, Mass. 
Teese mM. Jackson, M.D.,....-...ssocenaeseneuee Athens, Ga. 
pee ee Cee. AB. ee Teacher, Payne College, Augusta, Ga. 
a tn oc ss nc en aie ib co ean clo oc Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
oe . Brewer... 0.262028 sista asda dee Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
SPECIALS 
pee 2 SOMOS. Sac cee In business, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ae ©. Pavhe... os... ose eee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Geereia H: (Campbell) Long. unc deee Knoxville, Tenn. 
1916 
mee PL OPOG, cnc mos ae cect co ne eo coe em ee Athens, Ga. 
Pinkie (Smith) Brunt___---~-~~- Teacher, Public Schools, Athens, Ga. 
I BN iain se da ee ea ws ns es Teacher, Chicago, Ill. 
1917 
foe 6. LOWE... ee Teacher, Public School, Gainesville, Ga. 
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SE ES ES Ee ee a Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
Mack Thornton, Student, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ne ee we Teacher, Waynesboro, Ga. 
1919 

Albon Jackson__Student, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Neen a ae en a ws an es sl es ee Athens, Ga. 

ES OS SS A oD In business, Cornelia, Ga. 

Neen as ns ts ws ee ws ds Athens, Ga. 
1920 

Gersreage Harris.1.._....-~ Student, Fisk University, Nashvilie, Tenn. 


Mrs. Jessie M. Johnson,. 
Student, Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 

a ene) Orrestrong. hw ow Chicago, IIl. 
Marion Holbrook, Jr., 
Student, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 


1921 
Ruhama Moody. ----- Student, Atanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
pemee: fe eeree.. 2. 3... - Student, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Herman Jefferson______~_ i a aaa In business, Columbus, Ohio. 
1922 
EE ES ES TT RIED Student, Boston, Mass. 
eee ee ee ee ek Student, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hamilton J. Brown____~_~- Student, Atianta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
SPECIAL 
ESS SSI ek Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
1923 
Marie H. Harris____Student, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
SSE RR Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
1924 
Ce ne ew owned Athens, Ga. 
rr rr eo oP i ee eee Athens, Ga. 
Neen ee ei eo eve nt ee a Orlando, Fla. 
ae ee Eatonton, Ga. 
EE SS ee rane ne Se eae Athens, Ga. 
ee eee ewe Cartersville, Ga. 


SPECIALS 


i nn cc elk ws os wh es be wd Athens, Ga. 
ee a ee ee ee Canon, Ga. 
ee ek sy aight ial Mase act te Athens, Ga. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART 
1912 
EI SES a a In business, Athens, Ga. 
nn rh ee eo ewe Athens, Ga. 
Lue rework. Teacher, Straight College, New Oreans, La. 
rr ne? om meee mad Athens, Ga. 
eeceeee eee BP emlI@ ie. Evangelist, Haines City, Fla. 
SS SE aR Oe ae Gillsville, Ga. 
Nn ea he al Atlanta, Ga. 
Nene km mwa oni Athens, Ga. 
nn eee ca in Sw eid oe eee Athens, Ga. 
re ere kc ee me es a Athens, G’. 
rr ee. Pt ke eee awd Atehns, Ga. 


30 


1914 


Pinkie (Smith) Brunt _______~_ Teacher, Public Schools, Athens, Ga. 
pene oe. S APNOP Co ce Seamstress, Anderson, S. C. 
1915 
Irene C. Lowe________-~_Teacher, Public Schools, Gainesville, Ga. 
Nannie (Browning) McCree___________~ Seamstress, Chicago, III. 
1916 
Roreeee - SOSCChOl Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
1917 
(aeeea:.tiHale) Harris... 033 Athens, Ga. 
Ethel L. Cade, A.B.,___._Teacher, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
1918 3 
Gercroae Harris... ...... Student, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. M. Johnson__Student, Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Carrie B.. (Griffeth) Armsetrons®.. ...... awk enw Chicago, Ill. 
1920 
meee © UGIO. ... . e Teacher, Monroe, Ga. 
ee Bee FIG Student, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga 
ppeeree Cole... oie eae Student, Boston, Mass 
1921 
eerie Farris... . Student, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
meeete (Pitt) ————~.. cb a ee Athens, Ga. 
1922 
ee 2 Otergon os. was ae In business, Jacksonville, Fla. 
ore os. BOLOPOOR... . .......« ueuuwes eee Student, Athens, Ga. 
Me Oe As. i ss es ee ec Student, Athens, Ga. 
Ceeeeeamee FOUO. on cs eee Student, Athens, Ga. 
Me PON TRO oo co as ce ms ccs ns ws cs es ws we Student, Athens, Ga. 
1923 
meee ee, CIMT RK ne ee es ee ee Student, Athens, Ga. 
ee 6c SPOPPIGOtte. ck i Student, Athens, Ga. 
ne Te i ee Student, Athens, Ga 
er as” PEOTCOR oo ois we oc Student, Athens, Wa. 
s0genpnine E.. Clinkscale.... 2.2 ele iva, 8.22 
pee ts, Calliowsy, RiP D. eae ee Student, Athens, ‘r,t. 
feemerite JORNGON. <6 = sea eee Mie eae or Student, Athens, (a. 
wemeeere 3,. Feet ptoONn.... . .. .- .ckeveiwue ewe ee Student, Athens, Ga. 
peeeeee SW. Co eee ee Student, Athens, Ga. 
1924 
meme 2. JOHNSON... oi ee Athens, (:a. 
eee a: San. wo ee ee Orlando, Fla. 
Bitse S. Roberson, R.F.D. 1. ok ee eek a 
eee 8: Bacon... we ee a ee Athens, Ga. 
aren VV. Thornton... 5622 ee eee eee Athens, Ga. 
mente T Jones... ea ee Athens, Ga. 
mes >. Shale a a ae Athens, Ga. 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
1914 
Merbert I.. Clark... | ee ee eee ee, eee eee 
meee we COMO oe Se Teacher, Payne College, Augusta, Ga. 
feorne W.: Brewer... i oe ee ae Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 


* Deceased. 


1917 
Mack Thornton, Student, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
EE EE Teacher, Waynesboro, Ga. 
Marion Holbrook, Jr.___________Medical Student, Nashville, Tenn. 
eae see... 2. ek Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Albon Jackson, 


Medical Student, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 


EE ES SE ee Athens, Ga. 
SE a Athens, Ga. 
EE ES In business, Cornelia, Ga. 
Ee en en s__Athens, Ga. 
ye See i eee Teacher, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
1918 
ESE SE Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
EE ES pe Student, Nashville, Tenn. 
i Seer) OReerrong  .. se Chicago, Ill. 
1919 
EE EE In business, Columbus, Ohio. 
ES a ee Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
1920 
eee Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
EE Teacher, Monroe, Ga. 
EE Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
EE SS ee Student, Boston, Mass. 
1924 


REPRESENTATION 


The 333 pupils enrolled as students in Knox Institute and In- 
dustrial School represented 4 states, 25 counties, and 30 cities and 
towns. 

For any desired information and for catalogue, write to 

L. S. CLARK, 
Knox Institute and Industrial School, 
Athens, Ga. 


ES ee Athens, Ga. 
Frederick L. Wiley, Teacher, Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rev. Fred L. Brownlee 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Teachers and Pupils 


Knox Institute 


and Industrial School 


ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


With the Course of Study and General Information 


MAY, 1922 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HONORARY SEC’Y AND EDITOR—Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES: 


TREASURER—Mr. Irving C. Gaylord — 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY—Rev. S. L. Loomis, D.D. 


Rev. G. L. Cady, D.D. 


CARNEGIE HALL—Knox Institute and Industrial School, 
in which all Literary, Religious, and Industrial work is done. 


CALENDAR, 1922 


AbeGa: Alumni Beception.— 02. eee Friday, May 
Commencement Sermon... 5 case ee eee Sunday, May 
meee 6 Veaper:.. Address... es Sunday, May 
or AIO oe ee le a ee ee Monday, May 
maneeuon of :ndustrial Work... Monday, May 
Annual: Declamatory Contest 2.2.06... U2e Monday, May 
fee empeal Concert. - .. 1. Tuesday, May 
Annual Literary and Musical Ent2rtainment_._Wednesday, May 
Laeencoment Day. oo ee Thursday, June 
Boarding Department Opens________---~~- Thursday, September 
Fares. pemester Begins. 2... Friday, September 
Public Rhetorical ‘Exercises__________~~- Cct. 27, Nov. 24, Dec. 
_: _ 2g" Sea samenip rere amma e Se” Thanksgiving Day, November 


26 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
30 
31 
1 
14 
15 
24 
25 


Christmas Vacation__Monday, Dec. 24, to Wednesday, Jan. 3, 1923 


1923 
Meee TOSRINGE wn. eee Wednesday, January 3 
ae Of FTGYOr.§ ooo ws. seo ee First week in January 
pares -memester closes... .c....-.ssecence Wednesday, January 31 
peeone Semester. bewins.... . ~. 6 e eacs Thursday, February 1 
Lincoin Memorial Exercises... Monday, February 12 
Pee wenecericans. ok Cee ee _March 24 and April 28 
meee Mecepuon —...6-. <s-.cc neue Friday, May 25 
Commencement Sermon ....... wccwesc cscs Sunday, May 27 
Tweet = «Day nw. ee eee Monday, May 28 
Bamsmuon of Industrial Works... 2c cole Monday, May 28 
Antiual Decilamatory Coatest.2..2.00..04.4cL Monday, May 28 
Piret Annual Concert... Jc. .ohewkea eee Tuesday, May 29 
Annual Musical and Literary Entertainment__Wednesday, May 30 
Commencement Day... 1+. hake eee Thursday, May 31 


FACULTY AND OFFICERS 


L. S. CLARK, AijM., Principal, 
Latin and Librarian. 


MRS. R. L. CLARK, 
Matron and Preceptress. 


MISS RUBY CHANDLER, 
Assistant Preceptress. 


C. N. CORNELL, A.B., 
Natural Sciences. 


MISS L. J. FALLS, A.B., 
Mathematics and English. 


MISS H. J. HARWELL, A.B., 
History, Economics, Civics. 


MRS. M. E. BROWN, 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MISS RUBY ‘CHANDLER, 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MRS. M. L. STRICKLAND, 
Primary Grades, First and Second. 


MRS. PATTIE ANDERSON, 


“Overfiow Classes,’’ Primary Grades 1 and 2. 


MRS. J. W. DAVIS, | 
“Overflow Classes,’’ Primary Grade 3. 


MISS J. A. BELL, 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Cooking. 


C. N. CORNELL, :A.B., 


Manual Training and Mechanical Drawing. 


(Instructor to be appointed), 


Manager Printing Department and Business Office. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HISTORY 

Knox Institute and Industrial School was opened in Athens, Ga., 
just after the close of the late Civil War. The old ‘‘Knox School” 
building was erected by the Freedman’s bureau for the education 
of colored youths and the school began its work in this building 
in 1868. In honor of Major John J. Knox, a United States Army 
officer who was stationed at Athens and manifested much interest 
in the welfare of the freedmen, the name ‘‘Knox’’ was given to the 
school. When the Freedman’s bureau ceased to exist, its property 
in Athens, Ga., passed into the hands of the American Missionary 
Association. Out of the little ‘‘Knox School’’ has come our present 
and greatly enlarged Knox Institute and Industrial School, with 
its splendid equipment, its able corps of teachers, its literary, 
musical, and industrial departments. 


LOCATION 


Knox institute and Industrial School is located in Athens, Ga. 
Athens is the greatest educational center in the state of Georgia, 
and is in the center of a large negro population and agricultural 
section. ‘‘All roads in northeast Georgia lead to Athens.”’ By five 
different lines of railroads and 26 arrivals and departures, more or 
less, of passenger trains daily, Athens is in close touch with all 
northeast Georgia and the world. it is easily accessible to all sac- 
tions, thereby making it a desirable location for a great educational 
institution. 


BUILDINGS 


CARNEGIE HALL.—The gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is a hand- 
some and commodious three-story brick building; steam-heated, 
electric lighted, containing all modern conveniences, and modern 
in all its equipment, The building contains twenty-one rooms. The 
entire first floor is used for industrial work and the second and 
third floors for literary work. Our beautiful ‘“‘Carnegie Chapel” is 
in this building. 

THE GIRLS’ DORMITORY, containing twenty-one rooms, includ- 
ing kitchen, dining room, and laundry, is lighted by electricity and 
heated by steam, and contains all modern conveniences. It is located 
on the beautiful spot known before the Civil War as the “Botanical 
Garden of Athens.” An experienced matron and preceptress and an 
assistant preceptress have the boarders in charge day and night. 

THE BOYS’ COTTAGE is a small building containing five roms, 
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for the accommodation of boys and young men. The boys’ cottage, 
like the girls’ dormitory, is under the direct control of teachers 
who live in the cottage. 

THE PRINCIPAL’S COTTAGE is a small building-—‘‘bungalow’’ 
—containing six rooms and all modern conveniences and is for the 
use of the principal and his family. ; 

A NEEDED BUILDING—Cur greatest need now along the line 
of accommodation is a BOYS’ DORMITORY. The little cottage now 
used is .NADEQUATE for the large number of boys that will attend 
our school yearly. The gift of a $40,000.00 building by any friend 
will remove this need for years to come. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Our school is non-sectarian and students of all denominations may 
feel free to participate in all religious work of the school. Only 
Christian teachers are employed and every effort is put forth to lead 
all pupils to Christ. The Bible is studied in all departments of the 
school. During the last school year more than forty students be- 
came Christians. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 


The library contains only a few volumes suited to the needs of 
our pupils. We have a room fitted up with shelves for books, but 
LACK BOOKS. We have received from our American Missionary 
Association and other sources an addition of some excellent books, 
but only a few. 

We desire to prepare two reading rooms—one for girls, the other 
for boys. We shall need books for our library, books of reference 
for the use of the school ,magazines and newspapers for our r2ad- 
ing rooms. Will YOU help us by sending us a book? 


—_——_ 


OUR PRESSING NEEDS 


DORMITORY for boys is our most pressing need, $40,000.00 will 
build it. ‘Will YOU who may read this help our work by removing 
this need? 

Two or three TYPEWRITING MACHINES for use in our school. 

MONEY with which to purchase EQUIPMENT for our LiTERARY 
and INDUSTRIAL work is badly needed. We need equipment for 
CARPENTRY, LATHEWORK, MECHANICAL DRAWING, PRINT- 
ING, MILLINERY, SHOEWORK, and LABORATORY. 


A Class in Cooking. (A Section of the Room.) 


A Class in Sewing. (A Section of the Room.) 
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HOW TO SEND AID 


Any friend of education wishing to help us may send such help 
(stating plainly for Knox Institute and Industrial School, Athens, 
Ga.) to Mr. I. C. Gaylord, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., or send direct to L. S. Clark, Principal, Knox Institute and 
Industrial School, Athens, Ga. Knox Institute is entirely without 
endowment and is dependent upon the American Missionary AssOcia- 
tion and the board and tuition paid for its support. The school 
solicits the hearty co-operation of all friends. 


BOARDING PUPILS 


On September 14, 1922, our dormitories will be opened for the 
reception of boarders. All pupils desiring to- enter the boarding 
department should write early to the Principal and make all neces- 
Sary arrangements for board and room before rooms are all taken. 


EXPENSES 
It is our plan to reduce expenses, Hence we shall TRY to furnish 
board, including furnished room, fuel, lights, and free use of laun- 
dry, per month $10.00. One or more hours of work each day and 
two or more hours on Saturdays are required of each boarder. 
Students will provide their own sheets, pillow cases, towels, nap- 
kins, and each should bring an extra blanket. 


Tuition per month in Primary Grades ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ ____----~ $0.75 
Tuition per month in Primary Grades 2nd and 3rd —~-_-~----~-- 95 
Tuition per month in Sixth and Intermediate Grades —~_-____~- 1.25 
Vuition per month in Seventh and EHighth Grades___-__-_--~~ 1.50 
Tuition per month in Standard College Preparatory Dept.__--~ 1.75 
Tuition per month in Instrumental Music —~~. ~~... --- 1.75 
Use of Piano for one period practice per day, per month__-_- .75 
Tuition per month to ‘‘Specials’’ in Domestic Art, (Sewing)_- 2.00 
Tuition per month to ‘‘Specials’’ in Dom. Science, (Cooking)_— 2.00 


Tuition for course in Dressmaking to be fixed later. 
Tuition for course in Millinery to be fixed later. 

‘A Library fee of 25 cents in Grades 3rd through 6th, and 50 cents 
in Grades 7th through Fourth Year Class, will be collected with the 
FIRST MCNTH’S TUITION. 

Each boarder will pay an entrance fee of $2.00 on entering the 
school to cover possible damage to room, etc. 

On taking up Physics, a Laboratory fee of $2.00 will be collected. 

On taking up Chemistry, a Laboratory fee of $2.50 will be col- 
lected in September and again in February. 
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Class in Typesetting and Printing. (A Section of the Room.) 


Boarding pupils may be STOPPED FROM CLASSES to do work 
for the school if payment of board is DELAYED BEYOND THE 
10th of each month. A FRACTION of a month will be ata HiGHER 
RATE than a whole month. Rates PER DAY will depend upon ex- 
isting rates elsewhere. 

All BOARD and TUITION MUST BE PAID on the FIRST day of 
each month unless special arrangements are made with the Prin- 
cipal. 

All STUDENTS will furnish their OWN MATERIAL in sewing 
and dressmaking. 

A limited number of boarding students are given the opportunity 
of paying a part of their expenses in work. 

ALL MONEY in payment of bills should be sent by draft, express, 
registered mail, or money order to L. S. CLARK, Principal, Knox 
Institute and Industrial School, Athens, Ga. Never send money in 
letters, unless registered. If checks are sent in payment of bills, 
ADD 10 CENTS (the cost of collecting) to the amount of your bill. 


A FEW REGULATIONS 


It is the aim of the Institute to promote good scholarship, to build 
Christian character, to promote industrial education and to teach 
all pupils self-control and obedience to all regulations of the In- 
stitute. 

Hence the following: 

(a) Students are not allowed to use intoxicating liquor or to- 

bacco in any form. 

(b) Profanity, card playing, and everything of an immoral ten- 
dency are forbidden. 

(c) No fire-arms will be allowed on the campus, 

(d) All damage done to the school property MUST BE PAID FIOR 
AT ONCE by the student. 

(e) REGULAR AND PUNCTUAL ATTENDANCE upon study 
hours, recitations, all religious exercises, and all public ex- 
ercises of the Institute is required of EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE SCHOOL. 

(f) Cleanliness of room and person, good order and deportment, 
and fidelity to duty will be required. : 

(zg) Students who are NON-RESIDENTS of Athens will NOT be 
allowed to board out of the Institute without SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION from the Principal, and students to whom permis- 
sion is given to board out are under the FULL CONTROL of 
the FACULTY and must conform to all the rules by which 
our boarders are governed. 

(i) UNIFORMS.—It is the purpose of this school just as soon as 
circumstances will permit to have the students of the In- 
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CARNEGIE CHAPEL, 
Where all Religious and Public Exercises are held. 
(A Sectional View.) 


A Corner in the Principal’s Office. ‘ 
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stitute all wear uniforms, as this is the SiMPLEST and 
LEAST EXPENS:VE dress our students can secure. The 
school will arrange for the uniforms, and students on enter- 
ing will come prepared to purchase the same. 

(j) Students on program for public exercises who absent them- 
selves without being excused by the Principal will be pun- 
ished and probably by suspension. 

(k) The same applies to students who absent themselves from 
the campus during commencement week or during term ex- 
aminations. 


SUGGESTIONS 


(a) Have your mail plainly addressed to KNOX INSTITUTE AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ATHENS, GA. 

(b) Do not fail to bring a BIBLE. You will need it. 

(c) Be prepared to provide yourselves with all textbooks when 
the use of them begins. 

(d) Provide yourselves with warm clothes, overshoes, water- 
proofs and umbrellas. 

(e) Arrange your trip so as not to arrive at.the Institute on the 
Sabbath. 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


The Frederick Douglas Literary Society and the Lyceum are main- 
tained by the pupils of the school for development in public speak- 
ing, and the Y. P, S. C. E. for their spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. 


MUSIC 


Both Instrumental and Vocal Music are taugLi by a competent in- 
structor. .A large class of students will take lessons in instrumental 
music during the next school year, making use of four pianos. See 
‘‘Hxpenses’’ for cost. Vocal music will be given free. Each pupil 
will provide his own music book for vocal instruction. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 


Pupils are admitted at any time during the school year. As it is 
impossible to reap the full benefit of the school year without begin- 
ning when the term begins, all pupils are urged to be present on the 
FiiRST DAY. 

|very applicant for membership must pass a WRITTEN EX- 
AMINATION and will be classified accordingly. 
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GRADUATION 

The satisfactory completion of the high school courses with proper 
deportment will be deemed necessary for graduation. Diplomas will 
be given to those who complete the Standard College Preparatory 
Course or the Teachers’ Training Course, 

Certificates will be awarded to those completing successfully the 
eight years of the Elementary Department and to those who com- 
plete the work of the Domestic Science and Art Courses, and those 
completing the course in Printing. 


SPECIALS 
Any person or persons not connected with this school as pupils 
may enter the school as “special students’ to take lessons in any 
line of literary or industrial work and music. For further informa- 
tion see the Principal. 


MEDALS 


Through the generosity of friends four gold medals are available 
and serve as incentives for good work. They are: 

(1) “The Thompson Medal,” given by Dr. B. B. S. Thompson for 
the highest efficiency in technical grammar, 

(2) ‘‘The Holbrooks Medal,’’ given by Mr. M. L. Holbrook for the 
best work in Mathematics. 

(3) ‘‘The Clark Medal,’’ given by Prof. L. S. Clark for the high- 
est average in Latin for the school year. 

(4) ‘*The W. B. Brunt Medal,’ given by Mr. W. B. Brunt for the 
student whose deportment is best for the whole year. 


PRIZES 


(1) The D. L. Rakestraw Prize of $5.00 is awarded to the stu- 
dent who makes the best showing of work with the ‘‘pen’”’ during 
the year. 

(2) The four Declamatory Contest Prizes for 1922 were given 
by the Davison-Nicholson (Company, the W. T. Collins Company, the 
McGregor Company and by Principal L. S. Clark. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


By the generosity of the American Missionary Association, our 
Industrial plant has been enlarged. ‘The whole of the first floor of 
our Carnegie Hall is devoted to industrial work, teachers thoroughly 
prepared are employed, and several new industries will be added. 
We believe that industrial education igs essential in the education 
of our people and that every youth should know how to DO SOME 
ONE THiNG WELL—should have a trade. Hence, we train the 
HEAD, the HEART, the HANDS. 
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SEWING AND DRESSMAKING 


The work in this department is thorough. We require all girls 
to take lessons in plain sewing. BELOW the third grade, this 
work is done by the teacher in charge of the grade but under the 
GENERAL DIRECTION of the teacher in charge of this department 
c{ work. ABOVE the second grade, all sewing is taught by the 
regularly appointed sewing teacher. The sewing room is furnished 
with sewing machines and other equipment. DRESSMAKING is 
taught by the sewing teacher. MILLINERY is taught also at a 
reasonable price. 

We have courses in “DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART” which 
when satisfactorily completed entitle the student to a certificate. 


COOKING 

This room is furnished with a large gag range, eight ‘‘hot plates’’ 
for a class numbering sixteen to cook at one time, eight full sets of 
pots, pans, etc., for cooking, and all equipment for the large gas 
range. A sink with water connection has been installed and the ga3 
put into the room for use. Only PRACTICAL work is done. As in 
sewing, so in this branch of domestic science, we follow a well pre- 
pared course of instruction leading to the reception of a certificate. 
The course begin with the girls of the Fifth grade and continues 
through the Second Year Class. 7 


WOODWORKING 
Carpentry 
A large room in Carnegie Hall has been fitted up with benches 
and tools for teaching carpentry. All the principles of carpentry 
are taught here and the plan is to give the trade to our boys. The 
work done is THOROUGH and the aim is to prepare each boy for 
a useful and profitable life. The course of instruction is practical. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


We have a limited amount of equipment for teaching mechanical 
drawing and give lessons to two of the advanced classes. We are 
hoping during the next school year to add to this equipment and to 
extend the instruction to a greater number of classes. 


TYPESETTING AND PRINTING 


We have a large, well-lighted room for this work. We have a 
small Gordon press, a large Chandler and Price press, stands, gal- 
leys, imposing stone, several fonts of display type, and a good sup- 
ply of brevier, long primer and small pica type, to which the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has made a valuable addition. We fol- 
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Football Team of Knox Institute and Industrial School. 
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low the course laid down in ‘“‘Love’s Industrial Education.’’ The 
aim is to so manage this work as to help the students to help them- 
selves. We have added a BUSINESS OFFICE to this department 
and we SOLICIT work from the public. We can do any class of 
work that any job office can do. We hold a job office license. 


OUR DESIRE 

It is the desire of this administration to advance Knox Institute 
to the rank of a Junior College. 

The present rating of the Institute, its opportunities because of 
its strategic location, the demands of the professional schools for 
entrance requirements beyond the work that is done in high schools, 
the recognition that this advancement would secure from the great 
foundations and corporations, all make this change from a high 
school to a Junior College a necessity. We hope that our A. M. A. 
will give us this advanced rank soon. 


LITERARY COURSE 
The High School curriculum includes three elective courses, viz., 
(a) Standard College Preparatory course; (b) a Domestic Science 
and Art course; and (c) a Teachers’ Training course. 
The Elementary course covers the first eight years of the school 
curriculum. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


For admission to this course it is necessary to complete the studies 
of our Elementary Department or their equivalent. A thorough ex- 
amination must be passed in Arithmetic, U. S. History, Geography 
and English Grammar. 

FIRST YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
+Latin—First Latin Book —~ — 5 \Latin—-F'irst Latin Book _ _ _ 5 i 
: FE Se ee a a 5 | 
ES oe ey 5 | 
SESS 5 Bee ee ee a ae 1 | 
_ seeewor wer . § Biology ..2..#..0.0.-...--- 5 
ES EE DS EES 2S ee a 1 History of the World War — — 5 | 
EE ES ne . 72 oes a Se SU 2 i 
Typesetting and Printing —~ —~ 5 Typesetting and Printing —~ — 5 
Sew., Cook. & Housekeeping 8 
SECOND YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
matin— Caesar ....-... - >: 3eeein eee wa eS 5 
EE ES i ee eg a 5 
De Se sk ree ACen. sl 2 
eee hl ll“ CUltéC<@B a eam) Betory . = . . . - - 3 
EE ES SESS es a a 5 
oo eee «as . . . - 2 Secondary Arithmetic _ _ _ —_ 5 
a k 3 Pee ee a at 2 
Typesetting and Printing ~ —~ 5 Typesetting and Printing —~ — 5 
Sewing, Cooking and Home Sewing, Cooking and Home 
EO ek lk 8 OG ee a 8 
THiRD YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Sg An SD Getin--eee 2 we 5 
Chemistry, or English _ _ _ ~ 5 Cnemistry ,or English _ ~~ _ 5 
History, Medieval and Modern 4 History, Medieval and Modern 4 i 
EE Ee D> ee a Ck 5 
eo ee ’ tae. «| Sk 5 
i D Pr ke ee 1 
ee > eee ee a dD 
6 8) ES eS a: You nmea. «s&s . a 
FOURTH YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
].atin—vVirgil’s Aeneid. --w- 5 #£=<Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid __—v- 5 
RE GM Be ee D> Paeyeee ee a a 5 
SEED Gees EDS oi 2 2 eee > a ek. 2 
ee 5 ee ee i 3 
em i: Pree ae es ee ae 5 
Economics one-half year _ — 5 Vocal Music .__~_~___~-~— 2 
oo GRE 2 OI i ek 5 
Pedagogy and Practice 
Zpeeceee.s. ow... - (15) 


*Not required. 
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GRAMMAR GRADES 


*SIXTH GRADE 


Second Term 


RR re eh ee geet lmaeerna re > Beatie... |... 
SR ERIS ST nid Oe a Alger 4 Rem eas a ee 
STEER a erent eee’ S Bost =... 
es 5 <Arithmetic . — — 
IE S Geography .. — 
I ae 5 LABSUSESO Wk 
Be a ae it “ee oa a ee Se 
ge Ss Bees. 
peewee vor Girlie . = 2 2 ou 2 Vocal Music —  . 
Leveeniuy for Boys .. .~ . = 2 Sewing for Girls 
ae 2. © Carpentry for Bom ... 1-34 
Cee a a es a ee 
cg aes ee 5 COORING: aac = 
a a ee ok ae 2. Hew .. a <2 


First Term 


Ea Ne Serta Seen eR ee ge >  Britametie -. uw se: So Se ae 
a ok a ge Sous S < BasHish: ] we eS SS ea ee ee 
ee ae es ee ek ee S$ vf... 8: Bistor =... 3 eee 
RD 6 a ki as ce ee kee 2 Commercial Geography __-—- 2 
Commercial Geography ... . 2  VOChl MQSIG 1... 3. oe. ee 
a S - Physio’: un ack ae eee 
oe ee ot wn ae 2. Bile So eo a ee 
a eS pag 1 Carpentry {07 Bove. 3. 225 
Ceareentry for Boys. . =. .~ < 2 Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 - Agriculture .. = iu. «ase 2 
Drawing and Designing _ _ _ 1 Drawing and Designing —~ —~ - 1 


First Term 


i a oe a > Arithmetic cc... oS ee 
i a ae ee S < BRS. oe oa ee eee 
i a pas ee 3. Physical Beience . . <<. oo os 
hie a aap! win ae ie es a 2  AgricGhute oe 6 ee we ee 
Physical Science . . . =... 3 Drawing and Designing _ _ — 1 
al re 2 Carpentry {f0f Boys. . «ss 
ee OE nk ek a 2 Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 
Drawing and Designing . . ..1 Biblical Mistery ... 2-..-] 2 2 
Carpentry for Boys _... . a6 CV 0¢@Qi RUG oo a es eS eee 


Cooking and 


*See New Manual of Elementary Grades for all work from Ist 


TSEVENTH GRADE 


fEIGHTH GRADE 


Sewing for Girls 2 


grade through 6th grade. 


+The Seventh and Eighth Grades are considered as parts of the 


High School. 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


*THIRD GRADE 


First Term 


ES EE ES 10 
Se OE 5 
ES ES Bee a a 2 
ES EE ee 5 
EES Gl OS a 5 
ES ER ne ee 3 
EE Se 5 
OSS GES ince Se Se eee 1 
SS EE i 2 
Ea AS i ee 2 
IS EES ae ees 2 
re a fF 1 
ES SR BORN i a 2 
*FOURTH 
First Term 
SS REN 8 ee 8 
EE Eo ee ee 2 
EE Ee ee 5 
bE ee 5 
CE ES ee 5 
EE ES Oe 1 
eS a 5 
EES 2 
Writing ee 3 
EEE ES ee 2 
ee 2 es 
Manual Training for Boys _ — 2 
a 2 


Second Term 


EE OES 9 aga a LU 
a i a ae 2 
ee 5 
er 5 
i ee 5 
en 3 
Tree ee ee SN ee 5 
I a 1 
Se ga 2 
ee 2 
a a 2 
Pee ee gs a ee ak 1 
i rk. 2 
GRADE 
Second Term 

a ee 8 
ee 2 
as kee 5 
CO ee 5 
a es 5 
Ne 1 
lg 5 
eo ee 2 
ee 3 
am 2 
BOWIee ee  a  . pe 
Manual Training for Boys _ _ 2 
ae 2 


*FIFTH GRADE 


First Term 


re ee ke 7 
ES ES ee 3 
ee nn a ae 5) 
0 EG 5 
EO 5 
a 5 
ee me 1 
ee 3 
EE RE 2 
ES RE ee 2 
ke 1 
Voodwork for Boys _ ~~ —  _ 2 
ee 2 
em 2 


Second Term 


ek 7 
eR a as a ae 3 
ee a eS fk 5 
a ww 5 
nee a Sk 5 
a ae 5 
RON a ek 1 
PE i 3 
a a ee 2 
nk 2 
Re se 1 
Wwooagworn tor Boys .... — 2 
SU ee an as 2 
ew se 2 


*See New Manual of Elementary Grades for all work from list 


grade through 6th grade. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


First Term 


I 2 ge om eS ge 10 
a ne 5 
or ee 5) 
GRREONED, a ee D 
er ga ee ai ag a ae 5 
5 I cs ee ae ee 2 
Music, Sewing, Bible, etc. _ _ 5 
| Memory Gems, Picture Study, 
io Oa BO 5 
cn a ea ee 2 
*SECOND 
7 First Term 
EN SERUM ic Sgt eg Sides 10 
ee Cea ae 5 
I a a 5 
es 2 
I 5 
I oe 5 
ESTE ISR Pir te Staser R eee P Ae 2 
i ee 1 
Knife-work in classroom. 
Bible—Memory gems ,etc. — 1 
RRA at pinta AO ease pre 2 
SE Sar Re a rae aria “ise Poa 3 


*FIRST GRADE 


Second Term 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS 
Standard College Preparatory Course 
FOURTH YEAR 


Athens 
Athens 


Lillian N. Cole 
Annie L. Davis 


THIRD YEAR 


Fi Marie H. Harris — — — — Athens 
A. B. Dye — R. F. D., Elberton 


SECOND YEAR 


_ Eloise Patterson —~ _ — Hartwell 
Georgia B. Holbrook — — Athens 
pene 2. fe. SS Athens 
Celestine R. Pope —~ —~ — Athens 
Costella Harris —~ —~ — — Elberton 


Bertha Daniels, R. F. D., Athens 
Jimmie Hampton — — Eatonton 
Annie B. Houston _ — — Athens 
Rosa Price —~ —~ —~ — Savannah 


Athens 
Athens 


lise S. Clark 
Avnnie Derricotte — — — 


grade through 6th grade. 
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NORGE i ne EN eee 10 
Pr ER ss os a ae ee 5 
Premera a Sas ae eae a ee 5 
COMDOSITION coo ee ea 5 
OP URN ae oar is as ah sr eee 5 
EPRI oe a a eae 2 
Music, Sewing, Bible, etc. _ — 5 
Memory Gems, Picture Study, 

OG. ae a ee 5 
SSVRIORG 3 as ee eee 2 
GRADE 

Second Term 
MOGGING 26s ek: eo eee 10 
BOOTIE a i as a eee 3) 
CoOmsceitiGk sc ue eee 5 
PRUE oS aa a ee eee 2 
MeMOOr 2 aS we 5 
Writing: 3 oe ee ee 5 
DPA WUS co Be a as ss ee 2 
OG Wr a ee ee ee ee 1 
Knife-work in classroom. 
Bible—Memory gems ,etc. — l 
MYVSIOne 2. ks i es ee ee ee 2 
MUS 6s OS as ee ee eae 3 
Carrie FE. Davis . . ~ ~ Athens 
Hamilton J. Brown — — — Athens 
Arthur McLaughlin —~ —~ — Athens 
Lawrence O. Rowland, 
Cartersville 

Henry Callaway, R.F.D., Athens 
Wilite 2; Mal... .2 aw So Athens 
Evde McCann _ — R.F.D., Canon 
WwW. @. Oe US ee See Athens 


Robt. L. Robinson, 
R.F’.D., Athens 


FIRST YEAR 


Q L. Booth — R.F.D., Carlton 
Beene VATi8 a. 6 oo ae Athens 
Sarat TLOTiOn uw. sw wwe Athens 


. *See New Manual of Elementary Grades for all work from Ist 


Marguerite Johnson —~ — Athens 
meee. Fatt SR Athens 
Amanda Smith, 

R.F.D., Lexington 


Samuel Jackson —_ —_ — — Athens 
Harry 2a. se Cl Athens 
Richard Hudson, R.F.D., Athens 


Daisy Callaway, ‘R.F.D., Athens 
Cora Simmons, R.F.D., Athens 
Pauline Goss — — — Carnesville 
ELEMENTARY 

EIGHTH 

Elise Robertson, R.F.D., ‘Athens 
Beatrice Bacon —_ _ —_ — — Athens 
fe OS SSS be, ee Athens 
Blanche Johnson — — — Athens 
Helen Thornton — — — _ Athens 
Sallie Rakestraw — — — Statham 
Fannie L. Acker — _ — Athens 
Flizabeth L. Jones _ —~ — Athens 


Lena Brewer, R.F.D., Pt. Peter 
Lillie P. Jackson, 3 
R.F.D., Campton 


SEVENTH 
cere Serene 2... < . Clayton 
Pa Peon kw SF}. Athens 
ES 6 eee Athens 


Viola Bush, R.F.D., Carnesville 
Altice Chrisler, R.F.D., Athens 
ince . Teo =. — — J Athens 
Gertrude Brown, 

R.F.D., Williamson 
Hilda Johnson —~ _ —~ Commerce 
Ruby Johnson —~ ~ —_ Commerc? 
Lolether Allen, R.F.D., Athens 


Lula Aycox —~ — R.F.D., Athens 
Henrietta Sheets, R.F’..D., Bogart 

SiXTH 
Nina Johnson —~ —_ — — — ‘Athens 


Gladys Barnett, R.F.D., Athens 


mane Garter a... } Atlanta 
Remember Griffins — —_ _ Athens 
Mayfield Griffin _ —~ — — Athens 
pa ae Athens 


Addie Willoughby, 
R.F.D., Athens 
Mabel Thornton — — — — Athens 


Caroline Jones _ —~ —~ — Athens 
Amanda Usher, R.F.D., Athens 
Annie M. Credell _ —~ — Athens 
Florine Thompson — — _Athens 


Robert Willingham —~ — Athens 
5. Pee a a Atlanta 
We. oe. oc. Athens 
Walter Morse — — —~ — Conyers 
DEPARTMENT 

GRADE 


Luvenia Allen —~ R.F.D., Athens 
James Norflett _ —~ —~ — Athens 
Perey Williams, R.F.D., Athens 
Wie Biota. i. - ~~ - Athens 
Rufus Johnson — — 


Robert T. Garfield —_ —~ —~ Athens 
Cornelius Jones, R.F.D., Homer 


GRADE 


Ollie Rakestraw, R.F.D., Staham 
Dowkte Neal, R.F.D., Jefferson 
Wm. Blackburn, R.F.D., Canon 
Charlie Lee —~ R.F.D., ‘Athens 


Frank Moon — —:R.F.D., Athens 
Janus eee as cee Athens 
40en See a Athens 
Henry Minnifield _ _ _ —~ Athens 
Willie Anderson_ 'R.F’.D., Athens 
Willie Howard ...— -— Athens 
Collins Chandler — — — Atlanta 


Criffin Holliman, R.F.D., Dublin 


GRADE 


Edwinna Williams —~ Commerce 
Ciaudia Johnson, R.F.D., Athens 
Willie Crawford, R.F.D., Athens 


LOG seen ae kt Athens 
Albin Allen —~ — R.F.D., Athens 
nOy tee aa Athens 
Marion ae Co Athens 


Eston Kenney, — R.F.D., Athens 
Albert McCann, R.F.D., Canon 
Charlie Handy, R.F.D., Athens 
Charlie Hawkins _ ~— Commerce 
eG ae es a cs ef Athens 
Gertrude Brown, R.F.D., Griffin 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
FIFTH GRADE 


Ethel Roberson, R.F.D., Athens 


Vivian Richardson — Athens 
7onee Benes... CF Athens 
Rebecca Callaway —~ — — Athens 


O08 See ks as we Athens 
Mary Gone 2. sk ac. Athens 
Susie Ge. ween as cw Athens 


Ruth Mattox, — 
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R.F.D., Athens 


pee ees se Athens 
pore seaweins — . . «3 Athens 
Rosa M. Jackson —_ _ _ — Athens 
Piccola Smith. R.F.D., Athens 
Samuel Robinson — _ — St. Marys 


Royston Brewer, 
R.F.D., Point Peter 


eee seereer .. . . sc oad Athens 
rromee “a7Tay . .« .. . Athens 
perme sones ...j.. « Athens 
ere eae |. we ee ‘Athens 
Loyd Kenney, — R.F.D., Athens 
Wasteeee Scott . . . ~~. Athens 
a Athens 
Thomas Reese — R.F.D., Athens 
Curtis Eberhart —~ _ —~ — Athens 
FOURTH 


Janie Sims, _ R.F.D., Lexington 
Rossie M. Pierce_R.F’.D., Athens 
ila L. Carter, R.F.D., Athens 
a ea as eas Athens 


Minnie Matthews — — — Athens 
Florence Starks _ _ — — Athens 
Dee eOowienG . . . . — Athens 
peers FS arkse . .w. ~~. .~ « Athens 
Sarah Gresham . . .  — Athens 
Re ee Athens 
Lucile Reese _ _ _ — —_ — Athens 
Virginia Eberhart —~ _ — Athens 
Pore ere) a a Athens 
Evelyn Rivers .— —~ ~~ Athens 


Lois M. Willoughby, 
R.F’.D., Athens 
Eula M. Johnson _ —_ _ — Athens 
Minnie L. Glenn, 
R.F.D., Winterville 
Ciotell Lumpkin, R.F.D., Athens 
Katie B. Howard —~ — — Athens 


Leola Wade. — R.F.D., Athens 
Fannie Brown, R.F.D., Athens 
Lattrell Lumpkin, , 


R.F.D., Athens 
Clarabel Simmons — _ — Athens 
Pauline Bazzell, R.F.D., Athens 
Lovie L. Kenney, ‘R.F’..D., Athens 
Odella Jackson, 
R.F.D., Watkinsville 
Nannie Gibson — R.F.D., Dillard 
Beadie Cooper, 
R.F.D., Winterville 
Magnolia Vincent, 
R.F.D., Statham 
Ella Bush, R.F.D., Carnesville 
Glover Pattman, 
R.F.D., Watkinsville 
Eleanor Wright — — — — ‘Athens 


Agdell Rogers . . . . . Statham 
s0te JORNGOR oo oe we Athens 
Dessie Simmons, R.F.D., Athens 


Haynes Stephens _ _ _ — Athens 
MeO? NO |. oe ee we Athens 
Shepherd Turner —~ — — Athens 


Will Usher —_ —~ R.F.D., Athens 
Curtis Neal _ — R.F.D., Jefferson 
Fugene Brumby, R.F.D., Athens 
A. D, Mayfield, 

R.F’.D., Carnesville 
Horsby Thrasher, 

R.F.D., Watkinsville 
George Willoughby, 

R.F.D., Athens 


Farnest Williams —~ —~ — Athens 
GRADE 
Rosa BM. Carter. 2 ao Athens 


James Brewer, 
R.F.D., Point Peter 


William TEP onc Sa Athens 
Robert Beater ou. a a Athens 
i: 3B eee Se ee Athens 
Kddie Johnson — .. . — ! Athens 
s00n: Fete oo ee eS Athens 
Payton Stephens — _ — —_ : Athens 
Pinckney Robinson — — — Athens 
JORn TOE: 3 a a cae Athens 
Willie Martin ... . = Ato 
KK. lu: (eee ee ee ee Athens 
JON Dee = oS ae Athens 
Leroy Tere. «.. ss Athens 
Otis Beene 2 Soe ee Athens 
Jimmie Curry . ...- 4 Athens 


Lonnie Hitchcock, 
R.F.D., Athens 


Emmett Jones, R.F.D., Athens 


. Waiter Brown ks ee Athens 


Walter Williams _ —~ — — Athens 
Ennon Kenney, R.F’.D., Athens 
Millard England, 
R.F.D., ‘Clayton 
John Lay, R.F.D., — Jefferson 
Earrest Cofer, 
R.F.D., Winterville 


Clyde Williamson —~ —~ — Athens 
Howard Sau cw = = ad Athens 
Frank JOnn@OR . 3 «ca Athens 


Henry ‘Latten — R.F’.D., Athens 
Walter Williams, 
R.F.D., Statham 
William Hunter, 
R.F.D., Watkinsville 


Rower i. Came. . . . J Athens 
Ss ee Se Sea Athens 
Virginia Moody —~ —~ — — Athens 
Rosa Strickland — — — — — Athens 
Bee wre kak KU Athens 


Mabel Mack — R.F.D., Statham 
Came Golinns:. . . — . Athens 
Rosensa SMmithi. — . =. — 1 Athens 


Mary mowara:.,.. . Athens 
Marie Johnson — —~ — — Athens 
ie ow ge 2 Athens 
Peerie TOUREi.«% . . — Athens 
Susie Arnold ~~ —~ — — Athens 
Mattie Naeson —~ —~ _ _ — Athens 
Esther Johnson _ _ — — Athens 
Clara B. Johnson — — — Athens 
resrie taylor... . . — Athens 
Thomas Hill, R.F.D., Elberton 
Angeline Chester, R.F-D., Athens 
Virginia Ramsey _—~—-_: Athens 
Civage Banas i c=. s% . — Athens 


Annie Johnson, R.F.D., 
Jennie B. Johnson, 
xf R.F.D., Athens 
Wiley, 

R.F.D., Washington 
Cora Davenport, R.F.D., Athens 
Frances Johnson, R.F’.D., Athens 


Athens 


9° 
Jessie M. 


Lae Bese os Athens 
Gladys Mack _ ~~ _ -— — Statham 
Inez tSamps_R.F’.D., Bairdstown 
Arthur Howard . . ~~. — J Athens 
Robert Roebuck —~ — — — Athens 
Jimmie Benson —_ — —_ — Athens 
Willie Freeman —~ —_ _ — Athens 
Jn ere 2 Athens 
Raymond Smith _ ~~ —_——u— Athens 
Gears soner 2. Sl Athens 
Benjamin Hales _ —~ _ _ Athens 
PRIMARY 


THIRD GRADE 


Bert Jonna... .~ . — . Athens 
Charlie Richards — —~ —~ _ Athens 
Jimmie Bates... . — Athens 
John Hill, ~. ~ R.F.D., Elebrton 


Paul Hillman, 

R.F.D., Farmington 
Thomas Hill, R.F.D., Elberton 
Henry Davenport —~ —~ — Athens 
Lewis Brown Atlanta 
Thelma J. Smith, R.F.D., Athens 
Wiis rare. <.... Athens 
James Sims, — R.F.D., Elberton 
James T. Lester, R.F.D., Athens 
Brandy Jones _ —~ —~ — — Athens 
Laura Hargrow, R.F.D., Athens 
Clyde Barnett, _ R.F.D., Athens 
Hattie B. Waller, 

R.F.D., Lexington 


Eun Jone a. «ae Athens 
Mamie Davenport — —~ — Athens 
Eva Davenport . — — — — Athens 


Angeline Christopher. 
R.F.D., iAthens 
Rosell Echols, — R.F.D., Athens 
Emma Pendergrass — — Statham 
Mamie Jackson, 
R.F.D., Watkinsville 
Ovella Hunter, — R.F.D., Athens 
Annie Cooper, 
R.F’.D., Whitehall 
Henry Pope _ — R.F.D., Athens 
Daniel McWhorter, 
R.F.D., Athens 
James McWhorter, 
R.F.D., Athens 
Walze Allen, R.F.D., Winterville 
Kenry Waller 
James T, Lester, R-:F.D., Athens 


GRADES 


SECOND GRADE 


Thelma Haskins —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Venn sere hs. « Athens 
Dee ¥: Pose =a Athens 
Mildred Smith —~ —~ — — Athens 
Annie Arnold —~ —~ —~ — Athens 
Annie Richardson —~ — — Athens 
mewn emits 2a. . Athens 


Laura Hardeman —_ — — — Athens 


OS ee Pe OS ee Athens 
Marinda Johnson _—___.: Athens 
Welborn Benson — _ — — Athens 
Andrew Johnson — — — — Athens 
Paraie AreOMm aw lw. CK Athens 
Charlie Gaudy —~ ~~ — — Athens 
Ralph Eberhart —_—~—v-—w— Athens 


mies Fee. 6 ck SF Athens 
itm eee Athens 
iGees eee os ae Athens 
Agnes Mecree .. =. . - Athens 
RaMer fee. a es as Athens 


Colquitt Howard — —~ — — Athens 


ATMS 7. Va & @ «ks Athens 

Pearle M. Willoughby, 
Watkinsville 

Robenner Broughton — — Athens 


Reva Lumpkin — R.F.D., Athens 


Beatrice Harris —~ — — — ‘Athens 
‘Ruby Smith —~ — R.F.D., Athens 
Nellie Robinson — — — — Athens 


Clara Smith —~ —~ R.F.D., Athens 
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Willie Blakely _ —~ ~ —~ —~ Athens 


Ceeree rrene . =... Athens 
Charlie Lumpkin — _ — — Athens 
cee eee es Athens 
Lamar Lumpkin_ R.F’.D., Athens 
Theotrix Matthews _ _ _ Athens 


Joseph Cooper _ R.F.D., Athens 
Walter Green — _:R.F.D., Athens 


pu eee Ck ee Athens Joseph Barnett _ —~ _ — Athens 
George Chester _ . ~ — Athens Harry R. Daniel — — — — Athens 
Aiport Beams . . . .. 1 Athens Thomas Foster _ ~~ _ — _ Athens 
Michael Glenn — R.F.D., Athens Julius Johnson Se 
Tee POEL ws es we es Athens E. Calloway. — R.F.D., Athens 
FIRST GRADE (A) 
Alice Johnson —~ _ _ _  — Athens Marinda Jackson ___v_.: Athens 
Sarah Bludsaw,_ R.F’.D.. Athens Lucile Gresham — — — — Athens 
Nellie (B. Hunter . ._ —~ —. Athens Samantha Lee ._.. . — Athens 
Arabella Billups _ — — _ J Athens ¥. B. Wiliams . ~ «%..:. Athens 
Dee Ce wk ee ae we Athens. Albert €.60 2. 3. oe Athens 
Thelma Stephens _ _ ~ _ Ath2:ns William Stephens — _ _ — Athens 
Corrie L. Taylor _ _ —~ —. Athens Bennie Hudson _ R.F’.D., Athens 
FIRST GRADE (B) 
Bere Grown ww Re Athen@ Jack H. Trime ~~ « < Athens 
eee eee Athens Henry Chester _ ~~ vw Athens 
Pane woe kk ke Athens James Hill... « Athens 
ue eee. 2... . . Athens Robert Foster __-—w_uwH Athens 
Derocas prunt .... = Athens Marie Daniel .... = Athens 
Louise Williams —~ _ —~ —~ Athens Henry Johnson __-— weve Athens 
Pear mod. kt Athens Robert Smith —~ ~~ .  — Athens 
faeuee eeumter . . . ..= Athens Juliue Smith . .~ ... Athens 
merreree Farks . =... — J Athens  Ajlen See. «aww & Athens 
ae reeenit oe (Athens Earle Bludsaw _ R.F.D., Athens 
ee a ae Athens FEenry Walker . .. .  . Athens 
Margaret Billups _ _ ~ —~ Athens Sylvanus Hudson — _ — — Athens 
Christine Chester _.. . . Athens 2080 fae | .s = a. 2 Athens 
ee ere ad Athens Russell Strickland 4 4 Athens 
FIRST GRADE (A. and B.) “OVERFLOW’”’ 
Annie W, Foster —~ ~~ — —_ Athens  Mugené 21: os. . Athens 
Georgian Golette ._ —~ —~ Athens: Ben D. Redd ~~~ Athens 
Hiattie M. Foster _ _ ~ ~ Athens Albert Favors ~~ ~~ - — Athens 
Louise Howard . .~ . . Athens Paul Howard . —. . — — Athens 
Gertrude Williams —_ — — Athens Robert Daniell _ R.F.D., Athens 
Hattie McDaniel _... Athens Wire Bavam | .. . & Athens 
Catherine Foster —~ —~ —~ Athens Eugene Ellis _. ~~ ~~ Athens 
oven wervant .. .. .— « Athens Abbott McCommon —_ — — Athens 
ee TOane a ee Athens Julius Wade — _ R.F.D., Athens 
Willie M. Coleman — — — Athens’ Annie L, Cobbins, R.F..D., Athens 
Lula B. Littleton _ . . ~ Athens’ Rosell Stephens _ —~ _ _. Athens 
Mary L. Brown — —~ — — Athens’ Lucy 'M. Willoughby, 
Sarah Pennaman _ _ — — Athens R.F.D., Athens 
Corn weeed 2. ok ek Athens Jimmie Smith —~ —~ —~ —  — ‘Athens 
Clara B. Johnson _—-— -— Athens Mattie L. Howard — — ~— ‘Athens 
Nannette Lumpkin, Ruth Acker — _ /R.F.D., Athens 
R.F.D., Athens ‘Thurman Latten —~ —~ — Athens 
Cae peowerd . uw . so < Athens  FE'rank Willoughby —~ Whitehall 
I RCD i os as Athens Roy Willoughby —~ — Whitehall 
Earle Benson ~ - ~~ - - Athens Percy L. Wing —~ R.F.D., Athens 


Jamies ing. Athens 
Isaiah Wade — — R.F.D., Athens 
Luther Brown ... «= . Athens 


Walter Brown — — — — Athens 
Thermon Latten, R.F.D., Athens 
Roosevelt Broughton — — Athens 
Samuel Finley, 

R.F.D., Winterville 
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Barie Thomas . —. . - ~ Athens Charles D. Smith —~ —~ — Athens 
Harold Thornton —_ —~ —~ ~Athens Bennie Jones _ ~~~  — Athens 
Ulysses Crawford _ _. _—~ Athens Eddie Pope.--—-—u-v- Athens 
2. See. Cl Athens Joseph Barnett _ —~ —~ — Athens 
James Howard — — — — Athens Anna R. Daniel _ —~ — — Athens 
Benjamin Ray . —. - — Athens Thomas Foster —- —- - - - Athens 
2. eee 2 Athens. Viola Billups . =... — Athens 
Garfield Matthews — — — Athens 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Eloise Patterson (Sewing), Gertrude Brown (Sewing), 

Hartwell Williamson 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Mrs. ‘Elmira Norflett _ ~ Athens Mrs. Hattie Lumpkin — — Athens 
Mrs. Ada Taylor _ ~ . —~ Athens Grace Haynes _ ~~ - — Athens 
Pattie Wingfield _ _ _ _ Athens Remember Griffin _ — — Athens 
ee S&S. CieK KK }. Athens Mayfield Griffin _ —~ —~ — Athens 
Mabel Thornton —~ —~ —_ —~ Athens Annie Derricotte —~ —~ — Athens 
ert tee. | | wAthens Robert L. Clark .. -_ Athens 
FS eG ee See Athens James Norflett _ — — — Athens 
mere Loess SO Athens Myer Nom@nm .=< ... Athens 
Katie (Billups . . .-— ~— Athens’ KEioise Patterson —~ — Hartwell 
Edwinna Williams —~ Commerce ' Rosa Price _ ~~ Wwe uw Savannah 
pane sears Ss fC Athens Mrs, W. C. Brunt — — — Athens 
DOMESTIC ART (SEWING) 
Glass 1—Giris of Second Year Class — ~~~. ~~~ ~.__ ___ i) 
on rr ar oes FOGr Clams —._ 2 oe a 10 
ee eee ae ee GETAGe . ee eC 11 
ae eee or geeventun Grade __... ~~. 13 
rrr er errr POS ke ee eee ee 15 
rn (eter CIPO . ee eee ee eee ee ee 16 
an errr rt womren Grade .. oc 33 
eee re ee mire, Grade —.W .-. 39 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE (CCOKING) 

ae 2 seer ee Of wecona Year Class —... 2 ~~ uuu g 
an eer oer ares Voar Class ..... i.e 10 
wae ener Of muentin Grade _.... 0... ou. 11 
wae eee @. meventh Grade ....- 0-2. ke 13 
nn reer C9PONe 2G. Ke 15 


Class 


6—Girls of Fifth Grade ___ 


Se ee eee ee 


CLASS IN CARPENTRY AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Care 2 ewe OF piret Vear (Clags 0... 8) 
on een Gn muentn Grade —.... 3.2.0 8 
Dan seen Ge mevemtn Grade 2... 11 
rn or Oemin @irade —. 2... 8 
rn rer A2O0O 2 ke eee 
TYPESETTiNG AND PRINTING 
Class 1—Students of Second Year Class _________ Re i eee 15 
Dimes 2—Geucents of First Year Class _......___..._._. 19 
SUMMARY 
I 4 
SSG SS IIa ecg AE, ly 3 


Second Year Class 


Pie 2OGr Clam... eee 


meeetm Grade 22... LS eee 19 
ewe erece 2 ee eee 24 
ie SOPRANO 2 ie oe i ee ae eee 25 
Beem See Www a eck eee eo eee 38 
Perum SePAGO ... occ eee 63 
Sere WCOGe ou ci eee 68 
peewee “Tage ...... 020.0 uc eee ee 55 
Pree eeteae AS” os ea a ee 14 
Pree ree “BN i eae ee ee 28 
Puen A and “B’’, Overtiow ~.3 06... se ee 54 
meecwm: ptudenta ..—.24.. 20 cc cee ee 2 
jueeweeeental ue oe blest citadel ee 
peepee ria: Cingees — 2 2 a ee ee 274 
Total in all departments of literary work and music _______~_ 449 
Total, including all students enrolled more than once ________ 125. 
mOCEAL enrollment —... 0.0L eee eee eee 438 
ALUMNI 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
1895 
Rev. Robert Lucius Pope, A.B., B.D.__-_-__Pastor, Denver, Colorado 
1897 
Richard Livingston._..._...._...-....Mall Carrier, Athens, Ge 
1898 
eee 2. TOMAS | oni cece Plumber, ‘Athens, Ga. 
mamioc &. D. (Johnson) Glenht® ..206622065.66.4.68 Chicago, Ill. 
mace %. CLivingston) Sapp. .ccigcsiwdéeee eae Orlando, Fla. 
"iaroarico G: (Harris) LampkKii.. .6c< uu oewie enue Athens, Ga. 
1899 
"mee, pock J. Fieming.... co cscceeboe oo Athens, Ga. 
1900 
Julia E. (White) Reed_Principal, W. Broad St, School, Athens, Ga. 
sume A. (Hawkins) Freeman..uus..du cue eee Athens, Ga. 
Vaouee G. Green... cose a ee eee Athens, Ga. 
Albon iL. Holsey__-—--- Secretary, Tuskegee institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
George D. Johnson__.......-._...._Mechanic, Philadempnis, Fe, 
mraeer G. Cook... ieee Laborer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Annie H. (Smith) Derricotte, A.B., 

Principal, Rosa Smith Normal School, Athens, Ga. 
Mary L. (Foster) Mattox—Teacher in Public School, Athens, Ga. 
James §S. Simms, A.B., 

Instructor, Morris Brown ‘College, Atalnta, Ga. 


Ligsio BEB. (Eberhart) Smith... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i ae. 2. JORSTSON....:.... «nian aoe Dentist, Nashville, Tenn. 
1902 
peewee © Gary... 2... cca eee ee Teacher, Baltimore, Md. 
"ie © Derricotte........ ~andugeeieeeeeeee Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
Hamuel L. Edwards, D.D.8....ccennntenumeenenae Anderson, 8S. C. 
1903 
Hall F. Johnson__ Music Teacher and Composer, New York, Ny ae 
Bliza BE. (Tiller) Garrett._--.-....._....-.---- Bessimer, Ala. 


*Deceased. 


ee eas ae we ee ae mn ee a Athens, Ga. 
i a a a a Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 


Ida E. (Brown) Bacon-—_~ Se ian ns sun cr ew o-sed mnA eL ee Athens, Ga. 


Mary L. (Thomas) Strickland, | 
Primary Teacher, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 


CN eee ee Teacher, Prairie View, Texas 
ar 2 eer Teacher, Habersham County, Ga. 
rr Se): Wi COe Cn i eee eee meme Athens, Ga. 
ae ee Teacher, McIntosh County, Ga. 
eee: Or eee _Cleveland, Ohio 
ee a ee memo Muscogee, Oklahoma 
1905 
et 2 err) SOmnsOn . eee te Athens, Ga. 
oe oe) er £eteee. 2.05... ee eee ee Athens, Ga. 
i a ae ae a a ee Waycross, Ga. 
rr rr? et ee Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
i es Men eee Washington, D, C. 
nn ee a es ce ee me wes ese dew nr sae Athens, Ga. 


Beverly H. Heard, A.B., 
Instructor in Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio 


De a ee ee an as Elberton, Ga. 
Matthew T. Wyche__--Principal Public School, Lawrenceville, Ga. 
1906 
rr re eee ewan oan Atlanta, Ga. 
rr rr or een mes a-Xenia, Ohio 
ne Serre) JACKSON... none Atlanta, Ga. 
Mattie M. (Heard) Daniel____-~--~~-_~_ In business, Washington, D. C. 
Tee as eee a ce a oe Williston, N. D. 
1907 
ES IE SE eR EE Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
ere. Or 8 eee Birmingham, Ala. 
Ee Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
"3Q0rne WwW. Veeener........_. _. tyes sso ain ls ses ow eae ea Athens, Ga. 
Nee eee a etn ee ee Augusta, Ga. 
1908 
RES See See In business, Atlanta, G2. 
Annie L. (Thompson) Johnson-—_-_~_~- Teacher, Fort Gaines, Ga. 
CT le ed Athens, Ga. 
Ne nn ie ee Seamstress, Athens, Ga. 
EE ee Seamstress, New York, N. Y. 
rr ee Ne eae Chicago, Ill. 
1909 


Beulah B. Rucker, 
Principal, Beulah Rucker Industrial Schoo!, Gainesville, Ga. 


EL LES eR ST Teacher, Athens, Ga. 

ee a eee abana Dublin, Ga. 

ES SE Atlantic City, N. J. 

oe Sera «6 MOODUCK.. Athens, Ga. 

ee ee EOD a Athens, Ga. 
1910 

Lone oe, Caren) micnoiws, A.B... Su New York, N, Y. 


*Deceased. 


Ellen F. Green__-~-Student, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


rt We OE I as sic ic tees Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
i OO i ee ws a ik ws eco Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
eee 2, SORIG.... .. |. uo ae ee Stenographer, Chicago, Ill. 
state @. tHorton) Muckile._...0 Athens, Ga. 
“eee. Oe. 6 GOPAGY 8... oa ce ee ee Commerce, Ga. 
mee eee Gunter, M.D... uk ee Atlanta, Ga. 
TT 26; RIVERO ok ts ee Athens, Ga. 
panes we. MmCUUCOn ee Atlantic City, N. J. 
i oe, en, A.B... oo oo New York, N. Y. 
1911 
Helen D; (Thornton) Abbott...3..5 Chicago, Ill. 
pease . tpenbdy) Sullivan .....#60.. 27. kc Asheville, N. C. 
game ae. (Clements) George... i433. ee ee Winder, Ga. 
pues ©. Greene... — a Newark, N. J. 
aor. Moses... =... 1- cease ec Teacher, Farmington, Ga. 
gue oe. 6©Ottey.. .. Knoxville, Tenn. 
see oe 2eanter.. Teacher and Farmer, Statham, Ga. 
1912 | 
Violet C. Thomas___-Teacher, Dorchester Academy, McIntosh, Ga. 
pee 2: (CF norntaon) MoGhee..... csiiwsakieeeee ae Jacksonville, Fla. 
inne Bhi card... .. Teacher, Hampton College, Alexandria, La. 
pees me. t Wildon) Nesbit... ... 226.4. eee Athens, Ga. 
Tere :. Bullard, M.D)... ...«csisuneduue ___--_Springfield, Tenn. 
puree 3x: Jackson, WD... .....wndisecue see eee Athens, Ga. 
1913 
Breeeecs L.. Wiley; A.B... nc cee oe Teacher, Dinwiddie, Va. 
1914 
Se, GVO. 2 in nn mm ae Laborer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pe MeOROleY......... cee Trained Nurse, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lucw Brewer... .— Teacher, Straight College, New Orleans, La. 
oe, erOood...... ok eee In business, Athens, Ga. 
I a ne nls ks sk ee we ie Atlanta, Ga. 
1915 
ea CRO Rn a oe a as es es ss cer In business, Havana, Cuba 
Thomas N. Jackson____Student in Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
oe 6 4 Oe, A.B. Teacher, Payne College, Augusta, Ga. 
Re AE oo s,s ms es a we eg Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
ee we. Brewer... ou... 3 eee Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
SPECIALS 
owen 2+. JOnGS.. =. 1... Lace eee Baker, Athens, Ga. 
eee . POTHOK.. cee Music Teacher, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
feoreews . Campbell... oi... Uaeee ea In business, Athens, Ga. 
1916 
"eee we. . Pierce... 4... cece oe eee eee Athens, Ga. 
Pinkie (Smith) Brunt... .— Teacher, Public Schools, Athens, Ga. 
Seen BEEN i we Student in Wilbeforce University, Xenia, Ohio 
1917 
oes) 6 6LLOWe..... i. Teacher, Public Schools, Gainesville, Ga. 


*Deceased. 


a me een Teacher, Athens, 


Ga. 


Mack Thornton__Student University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


nome . Neel... .......- Government Demonstrator, Sparta, Ga. 
1919 

Albon Jackson-_-~~- Student in Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Charley Thomas__Student Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 

oe In business, Cornelia, Ga. 

a he a mn rn ah Athens, Ga. 
1920 

Gertrude Harris__-_-_-~~— Student, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Johnson___-_Student, Atlanta University, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 

Dee ee nena Chicago, Ill. 


Marion Holbrook, Jr., 


Student, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 


1921 
Raseama Moogy..__.... Stud-nt, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
mane: Fierce... Student, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Herman Jefferson____~_~— Student, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART 
1912 
EE EDS EE ee in business, Athens, Ga. 
aus wn ees wien ous nee onl Ni os Athens, Ga. 
Lusie Brewer. $i... Teacher, Straight College, New Orleans, La. 
rr 2 cee en Athens, Ga. 
re rs Celt eee Haines ‘City, Fla. 
an oe e's enn a ele er Gillsville, Ga. 
on on a es es we en en en ee Athens, Ga. 
Dn oa ee es awe Athens, Ga. 
I eS on enc cw eo eb andlor dew akan an eben Athens, Ga, 
Ne ee eee ae ae Athens, Ga. 
nn ee Athens, Ga. 
1914 
Pinkie (Smith) Brunt______~~_ Teacher, Public Schools, Athens, Ga. 
1915 
irene 4). 1600.4... - Teacher, Public Schools, ‘Gainesville, Ga, 
ES SS ee Seamstress, Watkinsville, Ga. 
1916 
ES SE ER Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
1917 
uns cn ces sites an wb eae ae Athens, Ga. 
Ethel L. Cade___-________Student, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
1918 
Gertrude Harris______~—-~— Student, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. M. Johnson___-_~_~_ Student, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
oS ins me as nb tis sed a ae Is se met ‘Chicago, Ill. 
1919 
SE EE ERE FE Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
Neen ee ss aw ed mw nines ov ceil Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
new mnnewemmawAtnens, Ge. 
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Be Ee oo ki a ce ee ON cata as a tga ae Social Circle, Ga. 


< 


CPE RRES EE Ege TIEN ag BK Esso nda edi. Gack aed Athens, Ga. 
Nanna woe .... 4 st is ab salsa a Athens, Ga. 
1921 
Pe TE se on ei a a A'thens, ‘Ga. 
POO CEG) on on eee ee 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
1914 
Faeeeeee. o SURPE. Ce In business, Havana, Cuba 
we ee ee Teacher, Payne College, Augusta, Ga. 
peo. ae. wereWer ek ee Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
Thomas N. Jackson____Student, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Pregeeree ae WiOy 8 oN Teacher, Dinwiddie, Va. 

| 1917 
Mack Thornton, Student, University of California, Los Angele3, Cal. 
Teen NOR. SC Government Demonstrator, Sparta, Ga. 
Deere seoreroon, JF......8+—. 1 Medical Student, Nashville, Tenn. 
eae 7... Student, Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio 
Albon Jacks3n___-___-_____--~____Medical Student, Boston, “Mass. 
Oe ii ad ace cs Vedical Student, Nashville, Tenn. 
Pee “BOCRNOR (cw a | K cecon ae Dentist, Athens, Ga. 
eee er OW ko a a cee In business, Cornelia, Ga. 
Cee te ealo) EAGPTiS 3. wae ea See area ee Athens, Ga. 
Be a i nc thie were Student, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
1918 
pare. geen M. Jonnson...— oi. .«caucducucuus Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
TO ss ee Student, Nashville, Tenn. 
ere oe. Ser Oth. 3 ok oc oc we Chicago, ill. 
1919 
I TORN io sad a ses es sn ce Student, Hampton, Va. 
ween eres... nk ee ee Student, Atlanta, Ga. 
1920 
Beene Brown... ci ee Athens, Ga. 
a oo a as es cs ces ss ann _-Social Circle, Ga. 
Re no a a i Athens, Ga. 
PO NN as Se sii ses cs es ee me Athens, Ga. 
1922 


REPRESENTATION 
The 438 students enrolled as pupils in Knox Institute and In- 
dustrial School represented one state, nineteen counties, and twenty- 
nine cities and town. 
For any desired information and for catalogue, write to 
L. S. CLARK, 
Knox Institute and Industrial Schoo,] 
Athens, Georgia. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


Teachers and Pupils 


OF 


Knox Institute 
and Industrial School 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


With the Course of Study and General Information 
MAY, 1921 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HONORARY SEC’Y AND EDITOR—Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES: 
Rev. Fred L. cwates Rev. G. L. Cady, D.D. 
 TREASURER—Mr. Irving C. Gaylord 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY—Rev. S. L. Loomis, D.D. 


SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATICN—Miss Josephine C. Smith. 


CARNEGIE HALL—kKnox Institute and Industrial School, 
in which all Literary, Religious, and Industrial work is done. 


CALENDAR, 1921 


ABNGar Alumni Reception... one Friday, May 20 
cmeeeemoement Sdrinon. a ae Sunday, May 22 
mae Veane? Address... oe Sunday, May 22 
Perm ii we ss cs cw ss ns os mse Monday, May 23 
Exhibition of Industrial Work_____________._._._Monday, May 23 
Ae Detiamatory Contest... 26.0560. 0.22. __Monday, May 23 
Pare ees Content... . Sa a Tuesday, May 24 
Annual Literary and Musical Entertainment___._Wednesday, May 25 
Ceeeeeeement Dey... a Tuesday, May 26 
Boarding Department Opens______-_-__-- Wednesday, September 14 
First Term Begins__________ te eka pea a Thursday, September 15 
Public Rhetorical Exercises___________-~ Oet. 21., Nov. 18., Dec. 24 
TS nn hi a eee Thanksgiving Day, November 25 
Christmas Vacation____Friday, Dec. 23 to Wednesday, Jan. 4, 1922 
1922 
ee eee we ee Wednesday, January 4 
Ween ee PAO? ok eae First week in January 
Pare weer Closes... eee eee Tuesday, January 31 
Second Semester begins____-_____-_------_~-~ Wednesday, February 1 
tAneore Memorial Mxercises.. 6. woe Sunday, February 12 
Pare me eCOTIORIO.. | 3 ae ee March 24 and April 21 
Bees 2eeCeoion.. vw. wee eee ee Friday, May 27 
Ceeeeeenoement. Sermon... ae eee Sunday, May 28 
“Visitors’ ic oe ce cask np os os met le et 
Exhibition of Industrial Work_______-__-________._Monday, May 29 
Annual Declamatory Contest______--_-~-~- a OMGRS, meee ae 
Paes Beal Concert... uo cee een Tuesday, May 30 
Annual Musical and Literary Entertainment__._.Wednesday, May 31 


Coenen. TGV i i a eee eee Thursday, June 1 


FACULTY AND OFFICERS 


L. S. CLARK, A.M., Principal, 
Latin and Librarian. 


MRS. R. L. CLARK, 
Matron and Preceptress. 


(Teacher to be appointed), 
Assistant Preceptress. 


MR. C. N. CORNELL, A.B., 
Natural Sciences. 


MISS VIRGINIA RICHMOND, 
Mathematics and English. 


MISS V. K. REDDING, A.B., 
History, Economics, Civics. 


MRS. M. E. BROWN, 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MISS GLADYS HIRST,* 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MISS VIOLET THOMAS, 
Instructor in Elementary Department. 


MRS. M. L. STRICKLAND, 
Primary Grades, First and Second. 


MRS. PATTIE ANDERSON, ‘“Cverflow Classes,’’ 
Primary Grades, 1 and 3. 


MISS E. M. LONG, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 


MISS LUCY BREWER, 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Cooking. 


MR. C. N. CORNELL, A.B., 
Manual Training and Mechanical Drawing. 


(Instructor to be appointed), 


Manager Printing Department and Business Office. 


- *Absent during the entire year. Mrs. L. L. Hill filled this position 


as substitute teacher. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HISTORY. 

Knox Institute and Industrial School was opened in Athens, Ga., 
just after the close of the late Civil War. The old ‘‘Knox School’’ 
building was erected by the Freedman’s bureau for the education 
of colored youths and the school began its work in this building 
in 1868. In honor of Major John J. Knox, a United States Army 
officer who was stationed at Athens and manifested much interest 
in the welfare of the freedmen, the name ‘‘Knox’’ was given to the 
school. When the Freedman’s bureau ceased to exist, its property 
in Athens, Ga., passed into the hands of the American Missionary 
Association. Out of the little ‘“‘Knox School’ has come our present 
and greatly enlarged Knox Institute and Industrial School, with 
its splendid equipment, its able corps of teachers, its literary, 
musical, kindergarten and industrial departments. 


LOCATION, 


Knox Institute and Industrial School is located in Athens, Ga. 
Athens is the greatest educational center in the state of Georgia, 
and is in the center of a large negro population. ‘All roads in north- 
east Georgia lead to Athens.’’ By five different lines of railroads and 
26 arrivals and departures of passenger trains daily, Athens is in 
close touch with all northeast Georgia and the world. It is easily 
accessible to all sections, thereby making it a desirable location for 
a great educational institution. 


BUILDINGS. 


CARNEGIE HALL.—tThe gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is a hand- 
some and commodious three-story brick building, steam-heated, 
electric lighted, containing all modern conveniences, and modern 
in all its equipment. The building contains twenty-one rooms. The 
entire first floor is used for industrial work and the second and 
third floors for literary work. Our beautiful ‘‘Carnegie Chapel’ is 
in this building. 

GIRLS’ DCRMITORY.—Containing twenty-one rooms, including 
kitchen, dining room, and laundry, is lightedg by electricity and 
heated by steam, and contains all modern conveniences. It is located 
on the beautiful spot known before the Civil War as the ‘Botanical 
Garden of Athens.’’ An experienced matron and preceptress and an 
assistant preceptress have the boarders in charge day and night. 
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THE BOYS’ COTTAGE is a small building, containing five rooms, 
for the accommodation of boys and young men. The boys’ cottage, 
like the girls’ dormitory, is under the direct control of teachers who 
live in the cottage. 

THE PRINCIPAL’S COTTAGE is a small building—‘‘bungalow’”’ 
—containing six rooms and all modern conveniences and is for the 
use of the principal and his family. 


A NEEDED BUILDING—Our greatest need now along the line 
of accommodation is a BOYS’ DORMITORY. The little cottage now 
used is INADEQUATE for the large number of boys that will attend 
our school yearly. The gift of a $50,000.00 building by any friend 
will remove this need for years to come. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING, 


Our school is non-sectarian and students of all denominations may 
feel free to participate in all religious work of the school. Only 
Christian teachers are employed and every effort is put forth to lead 
all pupils to Christ. The Bible is studied in all departments of the 
school. During the last school year sixty-one students became 
Christians. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 


The library contains only a few volumes suited to the needs of our 
pupils. We have a room fitted up with shelves for books, but LACK 
BOOKS. We have received from our A. M. and Atlanta University, 
and other sources an addition of some excellent books, but only a 
few. 

We desire to prepare two reading rooms—one for girls, the other 
for boys. We shall need books for our library, books of reference 
for the use of the school, magazines and newspapers for our read- 
ing rooms. Will YOU help us by sending us a book? 


OUR PRESSING NEEDS. 


A DORMITCRY for boys is our most pressing need, $50,000 will 
build it. Will YOU who may read this help our work by removing 
this need? 

Two or three TYPEWRITING MACHINES for use in our school. 

MONEY with which to purchase EQUIPMENT for our LITERARY 
and INDUSTRIAL work is badly needed. We need equipment for 
CARPENTRY, LATHEWORK, MECHANICAL DRAWING, PRINT- 
ING, MILLINERY, SHOEWORK, and LABORATORY. 
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A Class in Cooking.’ 


(A Section of the 


A Class in Sewing. 


(A Section of the Room.) 


ee 


HOW TO SEND AID. 


| Any friend of education wishing to help us may send such help 
(stating plainly for Knox Institute and Iudustrial School, Athens, 
Ga.) to Mr. I. C. Gaylord, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 
.N. Y., or send direct to L. S. Clark, Principal, Knox Institute and 
Industrial School, Athens, Ga. Knox Institute is entirely without 
endowment and is dependent upon the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and the board and tuition paid for its support. The school 
solicits the hearty cooperation of all friends. 


BOARDING PUPILS. 


Cn September 14, 1921, our dormitories will be opened for the 
reception of boarders. All pupils desiring to enter the boarding 
department should write early to the Principal and make all neces- 
Sary arrangements for board and room before rooms are all taken. 


EXPENSES. 

It is our plan to reduce expenses. Hence we shall TRY to furnish 
board, including furnished room, fuel, lights, and free use of laundry 
per month, 10.00. (Qne hour of work each day and two hours on 
Saturday are required of each boarder. Students will provide their 
own sheets, pillow cases, towels, napkins and soap, and each should 
bring an extra blanket.) , 


Tuition per month in Primary Grades ‘‘A”’ and “BB” ______-~ $0.79 
Tuition per month in Primary Grad2s 2nd and 38rd___--~-~~- 9d 
Tuition per month in Sixth and Intermediate Grades ____-_-_-~-~- 1.25 
Tuition per month in Seventh and EHighth Grades —__~----~~- 1.50 
Tuition per month in Standard College Preparatory Dept. -_-~ 1.75 
Tuition pér month in Instrumental MuUgi« 04652 5) 


Use of the piano for one period practice per day, per month__ 0 
Tuition per month to ‘“‘Specials’’ in Domastic Art, (Sewing)--~- 2. 
Tuition per month to ‘Specials?’ in Dom. Science, (Cooking) 2 
Tuition for course in Dressmaking to be fixed later. 


Tuition for course in Millinery to be fixed later. 


— ae ee 
QO o> Cr 


A Library fee of 25 cents in Gradas 3rd through 6th, and 50 ceats 
in Grades 7th through Fourth Year Class, will be eollected with the 
FIRST MONTH’S TUITION. 


Each boarder will pay an entrance fee of $2.00 on entering the 
school to cover possible damage to room, etc. 

Cn taking up Physics, a Laboratory fee of $2.00 will be collected. 

On taking up Chemistry, a Laboratory fee of $2.50 will be col- 
lected in September and again in February. 
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Boarding pupils may be STOPPED FROM CLASSES to do work 
for the school if payment of board is DELAYED BEYOND THE 
10th of each month. A FRACTION of a month will be at a HIGHER 
RATE than a whole month. Rates PER DAY will depend upon ex- 
isting rates elsewhere. 

All BOARD and TUITION MUST BE PAID on the FIRST day of 
each month unless special arrangements are made with the Principal. 

All STUDENTS will furnish their OWN MATERIAL in sewing 
and dressmaking. 

A limited number of boarding students are given the opportunity 
of paying a part of their expenses in work. 

ALL MONEY in payment of bills should be sent by draft, express, 
registered mail, or money order to L. S. CLARK, Principal, Knox 


- Institute and Industrial School, Athens, Ga. Never send money in 


‘etters, unless registered. If checks are sent in payment of bills, 
ADD 10 CENTS (the cost of collecting) to the amount of your Dill. 


A FEW REGULATIONS. 


It is the aim of the Institute to promote good scholarship, to build 
Christian character, to promote industrial education and to teach 
all pupils self-control and obedience to all regulations of the In- 
stitute. 

Hence the following: 

(a) Students are not allowed to use intoxicating liquor or tobacco 

in any form. 

(b) Profanity, card playing, and everything of an immoral ten- 
dency are forbidden. 

(c) No fire-arms will be allowed on the campus. 

(d) All damage done to the school property MUST BE PAID FOR 
AT ONCE by the student. 

(e) REGULAR AND PUNCTUAL ATTENDANCE upon study 
hours, recitations, all religious exercises, and all public ex- 
ercises of the Institute is required of EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE SCHOOL. 

(f) Cleanliness of room and person, good order and deportment, 
and fidelity to duty will be required. 

(gz) Students who are NON-RESIDENTS of Athens will NOT be 
allowed to board out of the Institute without SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION from the Principal, and students to whom permis- 
sion is given to board out are under the FULL CONTROL of 
the FACULTY and must conform to all the rules by which 
our boarders are governed. 

(i) UNIFORMS.—It is the purpose of the school just as soon as 
circumstances will permit to have the students of the In- 
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stitute all wear uniforms, as this is the. SIMPLEST and 
LEAST EXPENSIVE dress our students can secure. The 
school will arrange for the uniforms, and students on entei- 
ing will come prepared to purchase the same. 

(j) Students on program for public exercises who absent them- 
selves without teing excused by the Principal will be punished 
and probably by suspension. 

(k) The same applies to students who absent themselves from 
the campus during Commencement week or during term ex- 
aminations. 


: SUGGESTIONS. , 

(a) Have your mail plainly addressed to KNOX INSTITUTE AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ATHENS, GA. : (i 

(b) Do not fail to bring a BIBLE. You will need it. 

(c) Be prepared to provide yourselves with all textbooks when 
the use of them begins. 

(d) Provide yourselves with warm clothes, overshoes, water- 
proofs and umbrellas. 

(e) Arrange your trip so as not to arrive at the Institute on the 
Sabbath. 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 
The Frederick Douglas Literary Society and the Lyceum are main- 
tained by the pupils of the school for development in public speak- 
ing, and the Y. P. S.C. E. for their spiritual growth and development. 


MUSIC. 


Both Instrumental and Vocal Music are taught by a competent in- 
structor. A large class of students will take lessons in instrumental 
music during the next school year, making use of four piands’ Sée 
““Expenses’’ for cost. Vocal music will be given fre. Eachpupil 
will provide his own music book for vocal instruction. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE. 


Pupils are admitted at any time during the school year. As it is 
impozsible to reap the full benefit of the school year without begin- 
ning when the term pee ir all pupils are urged to be present on the 
FIRST DAY. 

Every applicant for: eecheiis must pass a WRITTEN EX- 
AMINATION .and will be classified accordingly. 


GRADUATION. 
The satisfactory completion of the high school courses with proper 
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deportment will be deemed necessary for graduation. Diplomas will 
be given to those who complete the Standard College Preparatory 
Course or the Teachers’ Training Course. 


Certificates will be awarded to those completing successfully the 
eight years of the Elementary Department and to those completing 
the work of the Domestic Science and Art Course, and those complet- 
ing the course in Printing. 


SPECIALS. 

Any person or persons not connected with this school as pupils 
may enter the school as ‘special students’’ to take lessons in any 
line of literary or industrial work and music. For further informa- 
tion see the Principal. 


MEDALS. 

Through the generosity of friends four gold medals are available 
nd serve as incentives for good work. They are: 

(1) “‘The Thompson Medal,’”’ given by Dr. B. B. S. Thompson for 
the highest efficiency in technical grammar. 

(2) ‘*‘The Holbrooks Medal,’’ given by Mr. M. L. Holbrook for the 
best work in Mathematics. 

(3) ‘*‘The Clark Medal,’’ given by Prof. L. S. Clark for the high- 
est average in Latin for the school year. 

(4) “The W. B. Brunt Medal,’ given by Mr. W. B. Brunt for the 
student whose deportment is best for the whole year. 


INDUSTRIAL DBPARTMENT. 

By the generosity of the American Missionary Association, our 
Industrial plant has been enlarged. The whole of the first floor of 
our Carnegie Hall is devoted to industrial work, teachers thoroughly 
prepared are employed, and several new industries will be added. 
We believe that industrial education is essential in the education 
of our people and that every youth should know how to DO SOME 
ONE THING WELL—should have a trade. Hence, we train the 
HEAD, the HEART, the HANDS. 


SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 

The work in this department is thorough. We require all girls 
to take lessons in plain sewing. BELOW the fourth grade, this 
work is done by the teacher in charge of the grade but under the 
GENERAL DIRECTION of the teacher in charge of this department 
of work. ABOVE the third grade, all sewing is taught by the 
regularly appointed sewing teacher. The sewing room is furnished 
with sewing machines and other equipment. DRESSMAKING is 
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taught by the sewing teacher. MILLINERY is taught also at a 
reasonable price. 

We have a course in “DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART” which 
when satisfactorily completed entitles the student to a certificate. 

COOKING, 

This room is furnished with a large gas range, eight ‘‘hot plates’’ 
for a class numbering sixteen to cook at one time, eight full sets of 
pots, pans, etc., for cooking, and all equipment for the large gas 
range. A sink with water connection has been installed and the gas 
put into the room for use. Only PRACTICAL work is done. As in 
sewing, so in this branch of domestic science, we follow a well pre- 
pared course of instruction leading to the reception of a certificate. 
The course begins with the girls of the Fifth grade and continues 
through the Second Year Class. 


WOODWORKING. 
Carpentry. 

A large room in Carnegie Hall has been fitted up with benches 
and tools for teaching carpentry. All the principles of carpentry 
are taught here and the plan is to give the trade to our boys. The 
work done is THOROUGH and the aim is to prepare each boy for 
a useful and profitable life. The course of instruction is practical. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

We have a limited amount of equipment for teaching mechanical 
drawing and give lessons to two of the advanced classes. We are 
hoping during the next school year to add to this equipment and to 
extend the instruction to a greater number of classes. 


TYPESETTING AND PRINTING, 

We have a large, well-lighted room for this work. We have a 
small Gordon press, a large Chandler and Price press, stands, gal- 
leys, imposing stone, several fonts of display type, and a good sup- 
ply of brevier, long primer and small pica type, to which the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has made a valuable addition. - We fol- 
low the course laid down in ‘‘Love’s Industrial Education.’’ The 
aim is to so manage this work as to help the students to help them- 
selves. We have added a BUSINESS OFFICE to this department 
and we SOLICIT work from the public. We can do any class of 
work that any job office can do. We hold a job office license. 


LITERARY COURSE. 


The High School curriculum includes three elective courses, viz., 
(a) Standard College Preparatory course; (b) a Domestic Science 
and Art course; and, (c) a Teachers’ Training course. 

The Elementary course covers the first eight years of the school 
curriculum. 
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AOL 


[Oe te. pte aen Fem a 8 a 


TEE I TIS IP T  R I 


° °. 


Baseball Club of K. I. & I. S. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


For admission to this course it is necessary to complete the studies 
of our Elementary Department or their equivalent. A thorough»ex- 
amination must. be passed in Arithmetic, U. S. History, Geography 
and English Grammar. iss: 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Semester Second Semester 
Latin—First Latin Book _ — 5 Latin—First Latin Book _ _ — 5 
I na ae ee o BIGSRPA So a ok. oe ee D 
i ee ee 5. Been 2 cnn . See eae D 
I rh ee yee 0 BMG. Skok eS Bee ee 1 
ee a ae 1 DIOLGRS oS se ae a 5 
a SE i 2 Vocal Music . . ~ 2% ss ae 2 
Typesetting and Printing ~ —~ 5 Typesetting and Printing __—-— 5 
Sew., Cook., & Housekeeping (8) 

SECCND YEAR. 

First Semester Second Semester 
Latin—Caesar _~ _. ~~ L 5 Latin-—Caesar . . . 2.2 23 5 
I ee 5 Ancient History — 2... 2. 2a 2 
meee Fentory = ee Bibiieal History oon eee 3 
AS sae ge sce oie Maree D Bn@Hen oc ws & Sc a 
Pe RO a Secondary Arithmetic —  _— Wu 5 
I a he 1 Vocal Music. . «oi oe 2 


Typesetting and Printing — (5) Typesetting and Printing _ (5) 
Sewing, cooking and Home 


NRO on (8) 
THIRD YEAR. 

First Semester Second Semester 
ae Ree OOO a ak ae D5 Latin—Cicero ~~ ~ _  _ on ee 
Chemistry, or English _ _ . ~— 5 Chemistry, or English _ _- — — 5 
History, Medieval and Modern 4 _ History, Medieval and Modern 4 
Roo se 5S Peaqagesy . 2c oe a ae D 
IN a ae nie. oc. os Se ogee 
i a oe ee cn ase i .Goomewy 2... = .~3 va tos rae cae 
woes MUO 6 Sk ee eae Vocal Music . . 2°.) 2 2 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Semester Second Semester 
Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid _ —~ _ —_ 5 Latin—Virgil’s Aeneid . _~ ~~ — 5 
Greek—First Greek Book or Greek—First Greek Book and 

a a as a a 5 Xenophon’s Anabasis or 
ee a Rao) Oe ge a ea PRuNOS G8 un ee eee 5 
ee 1 Civitan as ee ea ee 2 
Economics % year _—~-—u-- 5b 6 UU. Beers... nw a eee 3 
Su RN a gas 2 Vocal Musiec.. . «. 2. See 2 
Pejagogy and Practice Buehtenh uo See a ee 5 


RE i 


GRAMMAR GRADES. 


*SIXTH GRADE. 


Sccond Term 


Reading —~ — — 
Mistery 2. a s 
Speirs... 
Arithmetic — — 
Geography — — 
Language — — 

ieee. ae ae 
Hygiene — — — 


Vocal Music 


Sewing for Girls 


Carpentry for Boys ~ ~~ — — 


Drawing os 
Cooking . . = 
Writise: us 


*SEVENTH GRADE. 


Oe ee 5 
a ak a 4 
a 8 a 5 
pO ES OE ee 3) 
re ee a me 5 
ES ES Been ae 5 
a me 1 
Pe 2g oe 3 
Bevaee tor Garis . 2... - K 2 
Carpentry for Boys ....- - 2 
ee ew 2 
Cee Se ke 1 
es 2 ee 8 
Toe ae Se Se 2 
First Term 
Re ee a 5 
ES ES es eg 8 
ee eee ate ee!!! 3 
Ss Ge ae ee 2 
Commercial Geography _—~—— 2 
os a ES 3 
i we 2 
ae we 1 
Carpentry for Boys _ ~~ — — 2 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 
Drawing and Designing —- — — l 
*KIGHTH 

; First Term 

eee CD 
ESS GR Te eae oe 8 
aoe ee ee oe 3 
RE ES ONS Se 2 
Pryereai Scienc® .......- 3 
perenne ee 2 
ee eee CF 2 
Drawing and Designing __—w— 1 
Carpentry for Boys _ —~ _ — — 2 


Cooking and Sewing for Girls 2 


Second Term 


Arithmetic — — 
English ~ ~~ — 
U. S. History 


Commercial Geography — — — — 


Vocal Music 


Physiology — — 
eae ee ys 


Carpentry for Boys _ ~~ ~~ —- — 


Cooking and Sewing for Girls 


Agriculture 


Drawing and Designing — — _ — 


GRADE. 


Second Term 


Arithmetic — — 
MOURA oo as 
Physical Science — 


Agriculture 


Drawing and Designing —~ _ — 
Carpentry tor Bova . .... . 
Cooking and Sewing for Girls 


Biblical History 


Vocal Music 


U. S. History 
CiVies ae se 


*See New Manual for Elementary Grades for all work from list 


grade through 6th grade. 


*The Seventh and Eighth Grades are considered as parts of the 


High School. 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


*THIRD GRADE. 


First Term 


se ea a a a es 10 
eas Sorte game eg erate ake oe 5 
a a ee Me ee 2 
mE Oe aa a 5 
oe D 
I gg Be 3 
I re ie a ee ee 5 
I a a a as ae 1 
ea at aa a 2 
RAIS SER peice ve eae eet Ese 2 
a ree a ae 2 
eer iNGe ka ee ee 1 
ae ed ead 2 
*FOURTH 
First Term 
i a ee 8 
as ae ta wee ae D 
ae D 
a ae 5 
En es Oo 5 
a a 1 
I 3 a a ee 
SN ee 2 
No ges ae eae 3 
Rs a ee ae se 2 
rh a 2 
Manual Training for Boys — — 2 
I a aa 2 


Second Term 


Reaginé «oaks ks aes ee 10 
Nistore 2 oe ans Sk ae eee 2 
Suellinw yo oc ke Bee ee 5 
AVION BS an es ca ee ee 5 
LOBOUORO os oo 6 cate eee 5 
Gonereeey 2 a a a ee 3 
Write is aS Uae ee 5 
OIA i as a ek See 1 
Dawe 3. SS a eee 2 
Mvyeigte ka ar ee eee 2 
Muse oe ee ee 2 
Nataré Stags 2c ~ owe ee 1 
DOW a Se eee 2 
GRADE. 
Second Term 

ReaGigs >. oe es a ee ee 8 
Histone 3 a Soe ae ae ee 5 
Sete es eS eas a 5 
APICES as es i a Se ee 5 
Gogerheansy 3. sw wee 5 
Bible 2s eS a ee. FE Se ee 1 
LOREEN oe a ae eee 5 
Drawinst 2a a. es Se 2 
Writes as nn. ee ee 3 
Mune SS SS eae 2 
S60 cs se ei 2 
Manual Training for Boys — — 2 
Hyermeae .. un 6k a eee 2 


*FIFTH GRADE. 


First Term 


a re 7 
ea a ae 5 
NE oe a a ee ee 5 
TY Bete err ee 5 
a ge sens aaa 5 
pace ae 5 
ESO SSG Se ei ieee reese 1 
MO a oe 3 
Ne ce ek ee 2 
er ee ee 2 
a ae ee 1 
Wood-work for Boys —- —- —- - 2 
a a a Naa Ck eke 2 
i oe 2 


Second Term 


ROOT os we we Se a 7 
Mistery 2 ka se 8 eee 
Suet. a es ce a 5 
ATrttRpeetee CS ee 5 
GOOMTRRET oo on a ee ee we eee 5 
Runt. Sowa a Se eee 5 
Bibs! oe ws a ss a 1 
WPT 8 oa ae 3 
DRAWER ek ae ee ee 2 
Meuse. oo Se ee ae 
CSO a Se a a ee 1 
BOWiee oo a en a ee 2 
Wood-work for Boys — —~ ~~ — — 2 
Hyeiene ae ie ie, ee 2 


*Sea New Manual for Elementary Grades for all work from Ist 


grade through 6th grade. 


PRIMARY GRADES. 


*FIRST GRADE. 


First Term 


ESTED, A EEG OE he age 10 
ES . e 5 
0 EE GS Baan en 5 
NS Se Tee ee eee 5 
Be ks me OD 
es me 2 
Music, Sewing, Bible, etc. ._ — 5 
Memory Gems, Picture Study, 
ee ae c 
ee ee 2 
*SECOND 
First Term 
SSSR GER RSE FS a 10 
ee a a 8 
BO | eee D 
ee 2 
se ee LD 
i ek ) 
SS EE ene 2 
ESCA CaS Si) 1 
Knife-work in class-room. 
Bible—Memory gems, etc. _ — Il 
ee aa ee 2 
Music —. . wee ee = - - .3 


Second Termm 


Eee ea 10 
RN i a ka 5 
Pe a ae 5 
Ee a a 8 
ae ne D 
Ta a we 2 
Music, Sewing, Bible, etc. _ _ 5 
Memory Gems, Picture Study, 

Oe. 6 fae ee Se ) 
a rr a se Z 
GRADE, 

Second Term 

SU es a me 10 
PRON a ee a 
ee es ae dD 
a a a, a ee 2 
NEMOO 2G wo 6 ~ ee aes 
Wren ke a eR 
Sr es 2 
a ee 1 
Knife-work in Class-room. 

: Bible—Memory gems, etc. _ — 1 
ea i 2 
De Se cS 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS. 
Standard College Preparatory Course. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Ruhama Moody _-_------ Athens 
Manel Pierce —. Athens 


THIRD YEAR. 


Herman Jefferson ______ Athens 
Vere eee oa Athens 
Lie Te Se cc Athens 
Agnis i. tars... . Athens 
Hamilton Brown __--_-__— Athens 


SECOND YEAR. 


Annie B. Candle, R. F. D. —-- 
SS SaaS SS See Social.Circle 
Carrie EE. Davis —.._—. ...-— Athens 
marie BH. BaTe ....... Athens 
mn. Be aye, Ri FD. Elberton 


Arthur MaLaughlin ___ Athens 


FIRST YEAR. 


Costella C. Harris ~__ Elberton 
Marzee Harris -_._. Covington 
Marie Campbell —_. Gainesville 
MPG SEE Ee Sho ere ne Athens 
Celestine Pope _______-~ Athens 
Annie B. Houston ___~_-_ Athens 
Bertha Daniel, R. F. D., Athens 
Georgia B. Holbrook —~- Athens 


John E. Haygood, R.F.D. Winder 
Robt. L. Robinson, R.F.D. Athens 
Lawrence Rowland _Cartersville 


Wit & eee: c.. . Athens 
Henry Calloway, R.F.D. Athens 
Wine 2 wean oa. Athens 


Eugene Allen, R.F.D.__ Athens 
Evde McCann, R.F.D.___Canon 
QO. L. Booth, R.F.D. ~___Carlton 


*See New Manual for Elementary Grades for all work from ist 
grade through 6th grade. 
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ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


GRAMMAR GRADES. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


eee ee ae Athens 
Amanda Smith, R.F.D. Lexington 
Cora Simmons, R.F.D.__Athens 


Marguerite Johnson __. Athens 
Daisy Calloway, R.F.D. Athens 
Annie Derricotte ~__-~_~- Athens 
meesie Davis’... .—< Athens 
meee s20F7tOn 23. Athens 
SEVENTH 
Elise Roberson, R.F.D.__Athens 
marie bianG —..... Round Oak 
Ethel B. Johnson __~__~_ Athens 
meson .aCrnton Athens 
Beatrice Bacon ~~~ Athens 
SIRE ST GO SE Mr Athens 


Louise Thornton Athens 
Elizabeth Jones, R.F.D. Athens 
Katie: Calloway’... Crawford 
Lena Brewer, R.F.D. Point Peter 
- Viola Billups, R.F.D. Winterville 


SIXTH 
Alma J. May, R.F.D. ____Lorane 
Henrietta Sheats, R.F.D. Bogart 
ee eA OMMAS: nw Athens 
Peenee rrunter 2... 36k Athens 
Evelyn Lanier, R.F.D. __Athens 
Peace Ones 2 Athens 
Pollie Nolan, R.F.D. ~~: Athens 
Alice Chrisler, R.F.D. _. Athens 


Marjorie Brewer, Muskogee, Okla 
Olivia Kelley, R.F.D., Point Peter 
Theressa Williams, R.F.D. __ 
ag Uh ee eS Elberton 
Wm. Blackburn, R.F.D. Monroe 
Clemmie McCoy Gray 


— ee eee ee ee ee 


Belle Bush, R.F.D._. Commerce 
Elnora Bryson ..... Commerce 
James Prather Atlanta 
Roberta Willingham, R.F.D., 

Samuel Jackson —~__-_ ~ Athens 
Harry: Dame... Athens 
Richard Hudson, R.F.D. Athens 


GRADE. 
Annie Wrimet i. ae Athens 
Rufus J00ng068. ..... 63 Atnens 


Percy Williams, R.F.D.. Athens 


Dennis Shenault____-_~— Athens 
James NOrmer —.— Sx Atheas 
V tile Hoeven. 4. ok Se Athens 
Cornelia Jones, R.F.D.__._.Homer 
Lorenzo Brown —----- Cornelia 


Wayman Neal, R.F.D.__Jefferson 
William Camp, R.F.D. Hoschton 
Roscoe Haygood, R.F.D. Winder 


GRADE. 


Annie Wilmont, R.F.D._ Ashland 
Louise Willoughby, R.F.D._--~- 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


FIFTHI 
Apne Norman. ..§~s ..cwa Athens 
Annie M. Credell —.... — Athens 
Mattie Craft, R.F.D.__ . Jeffersciu 
Lula Lay, R.F.D. ___ — Jefferson 


Addie Willoughby, R.F.D. Athens 
Gladys Barnett, R.F.D.___Athens 
meee SOP LOP os Athens 
Remember Griffin _____~_ Athens 
Mayfield Griffin _______~_ Athens 


wij andy seiko tease as Cas tig ac ae Athens 
Gertrude Brown, R.F.D. — ~~~ 

SRS Gn a tilin tet WENT Ate oe Williamson 
Charlie Lee, R.F.D. ____ Athens 
Jutus Brewh:. 3c. Athens 
JORD: WHO: ccna Athens 
Henry Minnifield _____~_~- Athens 
Willie Howard ~~ -_----~- Athens 
Willie Anderson, R.F.D. Athens 
Dowie Neal, R.F.D. __ Jefferson 
Frank Moon, R.F.D. ___~- Athens 

GRADE. 

Gracie Wyche —~ — Winterville 
Fay Haydaden —...< Commerce 
Willie Bough, R.F.D. Athens 
Loyd dSGnkson ... isc Athens 
Marion Cnerry ....—..<sx Athens 
Albin Allen, R.-F.D. —. Athens 
Charlie Oliver, R.F.D. Ashland 
Wage Taser 6... Athens 
Charlie ‘Weems —...i.—. Athens 


Willie Crawford, R.F.D.__Athens 


Elsie Calloway —-_----- Athens 
OS | ae eae Athens 
Nina Johnson ~~ ~--~-~_~ Athens 
Florine Horton —~____-~~-— Athens 
Caroline Jones —____~_~- Athens 
Maud Hunter, R.F.D. Statham 
mee 6a. . Athens 
Mabel Thornton —__-~_~- Athens 
Ruby C. Billups, R.F.D. ~~ - 
ea a ae Winterville 
Gracie Wyche —~ — Winterville 


Charlie Handy, R.F.D. __Athens 
Linnard H. Davis Athens 
HOF Teer .....-..- Athens 
D. G. Walker Athens 
‘Albert McCann, R.F.D. 
Eston Kenney, R.F.D. ~ Athens 
Howard Lester, R.F.D.__Athens 
Amanda Nolan, R.F.D.__Athens 
Florine Thompson 

So Columbia, S. C. 
Ora L. Watson, R.F.D. ~__Athens 
Emma Dean, R.F.D. —--~_£ Athens 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Christine Smith, R.F.D. Athens 
Adell Hawkins ~~~ -___~_ Athens 
Bere eeecneon 23... Athens 
Carrie Garfield 
Bessie Rudisill, Charlotte, N. C. 
Clotell Lumpkin, R.F.D. Athens 
Ruth Mattox, R.F.D.__~_- Athens 


_—_—- - Oe 


sueie M. Kise —.....— Athens 
Rebecca Calloway ___-_~- Athens 
mee. cones 4... To Athens 
Vivian Richardson ___~_~_ Athens 
meee See oe Athens 
iors awe ..—.... Athens 
Janie is. BARKS _.....= Athens 
Jula M. Johneon .—...—— Athens 
Rosa M. Jackson —__-__~- Athens 
Capitola Kenney, R.F.D., __-~- 

BERS ge sciy SIE BAe er Sam Jefferson 
Brydie L. Thompson, R.F.D., 

cata abipir Aciidlins cas daa aires ac Elberton 
Marie Williams —~_____~_ Athens 
Hazel Durham, R. F. D., ---- 

he a a Be Winterville 
Picolo Smith; R.F.D.___~_ Athens 


Fannie Brown, R.F.D.___Athens 
Moelzle Nunnally, R.F.D., Athens 
Ethel Roberson, R.F.D.__Athens 
Dessie Simmons, R.F.D., Athens 
Gus Willoughby, R.F.D.__Athens 


mia sone go Athens 
George Willoughby, R.F.D.,_~- 
tits deter ain Bic “ds wine ts oc. ae Athens 
Jodie Johnson, R.F.D.___~_ Canon 
Anea Jarren, KR.F.D... —.. Bogart 


Loyd Kenney, R.F.D._-~- _£ Athens 
Royston Brewer, R.F.D., ~--- 
ssa societies sia te Point Peter 
Horsby Thrasher, R.F.D., __-- 
SRR ee RSE Rasen Bes Watkinsville 
Nevie Jackson, R.F.D., _.2--- 
Ie as SG SPL SNE ey Watkinsville 
Clarence Bishop, R.F.D., ~_-- 
osv insta i saaatane te ea ons ch ie we Farmington 
Gladys Barnett, R.F.D., __--~- 
PERS SETI ae Se RADI Oconee Heights 
Samuel S. Robinson___St. Marys 


Wan. PE bee Machen 
JSGCK, TOOT OF on oe Athens 
Robert Jackson —~_______ Athens 
PROG Bee ok Athens 
Gus Jaen anc... Athens 
Thomas Reese, R.F.D._ ~~ Athens 
LMSTOY TOT wacko... Athens 
Curtis Eberhart —~____~_ Athens 
We; Bebe 2 ic Athens 
Haynes Stephens —____- Athens 


Marion Barnett, R.F.D., Athens 


THIRD GRADE. 


Sarah Lockett, R.F.D., Bradley 


mere eee ft .. ce Athens 
Lucile Reese _______ _ Athens 
Ella Carter, R.F.D.____-— Athens 
eee oe Athens 


Hattie Wadley —...___ — Athens 


Leroy Credell —..... _~- Athens 
JOR: Tee Wee coe Athens 
EKugene Brumby, R.F.D., Athens 
Miles Taylor, R.F.D.__- Athens 
Charlie Jones ........ Athens 
Fromise Grey 2... Athens 
Shepherd Turner ___-_~_ Athens 
Curtis Neal, R.F.D._~_. Jefferson 
*Seaborn Alexander —__Royston 
* Deceased. 

Rate Howell ....—.... Athens 
Janie Simms, R.F.D. __ Athens 


Gladys Mack, R.F.D. __ Statham 
Willie Jones, R.F.D.  ~. Athens 
Julia Eberhart —_. =... — Athens 
W. N. Echols, R.F.D., Lexington 


= ——_ ee ia et a he eR Ay OR 


Sarah Gresham _______~_ Athens 
eae: FA i Athens 
Hattie Lumpkin, R.F.D., Athens 
Virginia Eberhart ___. Athens 
Florence-Stark —~___-___ Athens 
ore 2s GEIR Athens 
Ruth Rowland —._-._- Athens 
meen Fears ....... ‘Athens 
Bee POPES 2. es Athens 
Dezeree Fealey —______ Athens 
Louise Willoughby, R.F.D., —- 
EN Sie BE STO pie RRC eV Ce Athens 


Emma Richards, R.F.D., Athens 
Flora Mack, R.F.D. _—_Statham 
Janie Sims, R.F.D.___Lexington 


Johnnie Fears —. ._ _ — Athens 
Weanere- PeGTean:- sc Athens 
Robert Oglesby —__-_~_~ Athens 


James Brewer, R.F.D., —--- 
AA EE SEA CO oe a Point Peter 


Rosa Pierce, R.F.D:._____Athens 
Leola Wade, R.x«'.D. ___. Athens 
Rosa Brooks, R.F.D.____£ Athens 


Lattrell Lumpkin, R.F.D., Athens 


Eddie Johuson .— 2.45. Athens 


Julius Yancey, R.F.D. __ Athens 
Henry Latten, R.F.D. -. Athens 
Frask: Water: ...<csas Athens 
Payton Stephens ____~~- Athens 
Jimmie GOith: .......<a0 Athens 
Pinckney Robinson ___. Athens 
Arthar Cooley i. .6ca05 Athens 
J. B: NiIGROiR occa Athens 
John BOROOR 2k. os Athens 
Robert Hunter, R.F.D.__Athens 
Maria Smith, .<.F.D.  ~. Athens 


Lonnie Hatten, R.F.D.___Athens 
Daniel McWhorter, R.D.F., —- 
cosas Gi ein. Gaines cea Athens 
Henry Brumby, R.F.D., Athens 
Walter Howell, R.F.D., Athens 
Fierce Jackson, R.F.D., —--- 


PRIMARY GRADES. 
SECOND GRADE. 


weeree: YOURS i... ook Athens 


Eddie Edwards —______~ Athens 
Virginia Moody —_- ~~ _-_~— Athens 
pee DOV oc Athens 
mere meee oo Athens 
matic Billups... .2 Athens 
Mary Howard —_. ~~ - Athens 
Rosa Strickland —~_____ Athens 
MN TOMER oi Athens 
pee Bnew 2 Athens 
Carrie Collins’. 2... cc Athens 
Marie Johnson _______~_ Athens 
Pearle Willoughby, R.F.D., —— 
th A Neng MR Pe Whitehall 
ue SOOT OW ooo ss Athens 


Mabel Mack, R.F.D.._. Statham 
Velmer Stovall, R.F.D.__Athens 


is alae aa wleccuitate tk Rae Winterville 
James McWhorter, R.F.D., —- 

ia ak ca la a a Athens 
Emmett Jones, R.F.D. __Athens 
Ed Williams, R.F.D.  ~. Athens 
Marie Jones, R.F.D. ___. Athens 
Johnnie Hughes —~-_-_~ Athens 


Willie Freeman, R.F.D.__Athens 
Benjamin Haley, R.F.D.__Athens 


Robert i; Ciara Athens 
Arthur Howard ~. =~ Athens 
Albert Wiue ..6.5.nsou Athens 
Jimmie Benson —_____--~~-— Athens 
George Young —— i. Athens 
lone: BOOS. cco oa Athens 
Will Willoughby, R.F.D., Athens 
Raymond Smith —~__- _ Athens 
Jimmie Jones cu... Athens 


Charlie Richards, R.F.D., Athens 
Jimmie Marshall, R.F.D., Athens 
Robert Roebuck ___~_-_~- Athens 


FIRST GRADE (A.) 


Zee EEGREIN Athens 
Bennie Hatton —~ — — — Athens 
Annie Glenn ________-_~_ Athens 
Mildred Smith ~~ - Athens 
meecue Harris: ....22.. Athens 
Caiie Foster. ..._....... Athens 
Marinda Johnson ______ Athens 
Virginia-Parks =... — Athens 


Elizabeth Foster, R.F.D., Athens 


Annie Richardson —~__-__ Athens 
Annie Oglesby —~__--__ _ Athens 
Annie Arnold ~~ ~~~ _-~ Athens 
Georgia Barnett ~.____ Athens 
Callie Foster ... 23 ck Athens 
-Clara Smith, R.F.D:... Athens 
Lula Harris, R.F.D. ___. Athens 


Reva Lumpkin, R-F.D._ Athens 
Robena Broughton ____~_ Athens 


Emma V. Foster, R.F.D., Athens 


Annie Arnold -.._--.-- Athens 
LAG SO ccd wae ww Athens 
Julia Rowland ~~ --~~~— Athens 
Rosena Wyche —-__---~~— Athens 
Bae Brae «oo ont Athens 
Andrew S. Johnson —__ . Athens 
pare ee 4 Athens 
OR ES ag | ae Bae eee Athens 
Weldon Benson ~~ ---~~ Athens 
Charlie Gaudy —__-_---_~- Athens 
Gus Willoughby, R.F.D., Athens 
George Chester ________ Athens 
Charlie Lumpkin, R.F.D., Athens 
Chariie Pruitt ...... Athens 
eee 8 kk a} Athens 
Colquitt Howell ______~— Athens 
Horace Dean, R.F.D.-_-~ Athens 
Mane marries 2.i...... Athens 
Beatrice Harris —___-__ — Athens 
[aeee wren oF Athens 


Mattie Neceson ~~ ~~ — 


Emma Smita. .2..u.. Athens 
1008 100 oc Athens 
Willie Blakeley ______-_~_ Athens 


Willie Bowls, R.F.D. —. Athens 
Lamar Lumpkin, R.F.D., Athens 


r1G¥t AHO occ ocean Athens 
soseph Cooper, R.F.D., ...-- 

i cas “acd ee pee Son Winterville 
A giii. eee). | ence Athens 
Robert Daniel, R.F.D. _. Athens 
JRMIGS TRVOM oiucass.. Athens 
Ralph Eberhart, R.F.D..__Athens 
Theodore Matthews ___ . Athens 
Willie Rhodes ~~ -----~- Athens 
Hddie Armor 1... .<,. Athens 
Isiah Wade, R.F.D...__~ Athens 
EE: Ee RR a as i Athens 
George Chester, R.F.D._--~:£ Athens 
Luther Brown, R.F.D. ~. Athens 
Albert Allen, R.F.D. ____ Athens 


FIRST GRADE (B.) 


Alice Johnson, R.F.D. __ Athens 
Christine Chester ______ Athens 
Annie Walden... _~— Athens 
Rosa B. Height, R.F.D. __ Athens 
8 epi.” Ey ae Ga ioreiaae Athens 
Ernestine Lester, R.F.D.__Athens 
Corm Jackson <i... Athens 
Lavonia King, R.F.D. __ Athens 
Olatsimmonse .. Athens 
Rosa White, R.F.D. ____ Athens 
Arabella Billups -_-_-_-— Athens 
pamantna Lee... — Athens 
Lom Simmons |... Athens 
NOMIC NOSOIL 2145.6 oe Athens 
meanes Howare —.. =. — Athens 
popotny Brunk’ —.._...— Athens 
William Harper —_-----_- Athens 
Rae eee ee Athens 
Horace Jones —_.-.-_-_-_- Athens 
James Strickland —~____~_ Athens 
Sylvanus Hudson —____~_ Athens 
James Echols ..-.....- Athens 
Daniel McWhorter, R,F.D., —_ 
Maes eer ees ad dv akc a we Athens 
Willie Green, R.F.D. __. Athens 
Westen oa a Athens 
James Holloway —_----~- Athens 
ee. Athens 
mOnry Wee i... os. Athens 
Lae 2Gneeon 2. Athens 


Savannah Wyche; R.F.D., Athens 
Sarah Bloodsaw ___-_ — Athens 


Thelma Stephens ___~_- Athens 

Winfrey Stephens —-_-~- Athens 

Winfrey Bazzell, R.F.D., ~-~-- 
eis liga wea aera es Oconee Heights 


Mettie Hower ....0.—. Athens 
Lueiia Lester... Athens 
Maude Jackson —=...... Athens 
Laie Barres... 2 Athens 
Lae: Ween oe Athens 
Annie Battle __.~ Gaston, Ala. 
Alte “BRIG 2 cc. Athens 
Aunts i. Bata oc 3 Athens 
Nellie B. Hunter —__-_~— Athens 
Daniel Stewart ......— Athens 
Anderson MaGhee ____~ Athens 
Jack HMSO oc Athens 
Lucile Graham —___~~~_ Athens 
Hattie Miner: 2... Athens 
JonnnIC Bmith . Ke Athens 
Thurman Lattern, R.F.D., — - 
Pie ee RPS Rp RRS Athens 
Julius Wade, R.F.D. —~. Athens 
William Stephens —___~- Athens 


Garvin Baugh, R.F.D. ~----- 


irish tab ee Oconee Heights 


Walter Green —........ Athens 
Homer Butler ___— Gaston, Ala. 
Walter Brown, R.F.D. _. Athens 
Wilson Anderson —__ ~~ Athens 
Jimmie Smith, R.F.D. Athens 
Wilson Anderson —___—~_ Athens 
Walter Howard —____~_- Athens 


Maggie Pitt (Sewing) ___Athens 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Willie Rouse (Music, Sewing) 


scan sis snaleccncb ak ids ek a ce i as ea Athens 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ee oe See oe Athens Mildred Smith —~_____- Athens 
Mabel Thornton —__-_-_- Athens Mrs. Elmira Norflett ___ Athens 
peee,. 1008 Tayior —..<.. Athens James Norflett _____-__ Athens 
Georgia Holbrooks ___. Athens Eula Jones ___________ Athens 
mary COums {uc . Athens Nora Griffeth —~______ - Athens 
Vivian Richardson ___. Athens Theressa Williams __. Elberton 
ees CPU? Athens Marjorie Brewer, ~~~ _-_~_~- 
Remember Griffin  ____~- AtheMh<: °° tinea es Muskogee, Okla. 
Mayfield Griffin _~____-_- Athens Costella Harris —~_____ Elberton 
meee rrerce .. Athens Maud Hunter __-_-__-_- Statham 
Annie Derricotte ____~_ Athens Annie Horton ........ Athens 
Chere Gaudy ..§8 =. Athens Samuel Robinson ___- St. Marys 
menere 24. Clark ........ Athens Annie Caudle ____ Social Cirele 
Arecour Howard .....- Athens J. 5B. Nishole ....uU. Athens 
Rosa Strickland —....- Athens Mary Howard —-___-__ _ Athens 
Carotine Jones —.... —. Athens. Hattie: Jone 23 Athens 
Te Ns i a ae Lorane Mary Haynes —_____-_~ Athens 
pertna Daniel ..... Athens’ Elizabeth Jones _____~_~— Athens 
Seaborn Alexander —~_. Royston Evde McCann _______~_~_ Canon 
Addie Willoughby ~___~ Athens Wayman Neal ___-_-__ Jefferson 
DOMESTIC ART (SEWING.) 
Ciass 1—Girls of Second Year Ciags occa ek kek 1 
Cians 2—Giris of First Year CIQe6: . ou ncseiewnn cases duueud 8 
Cites 3—~Girls. of Highth Grageé: «onc oe aa ee eae ee 10 
Class 4—Girls of Seventh Grade: ~ 3... ec ee eee 12 
Class. 6—Giris of Sixth Gred@ 2.2 eee a |e ee 15 
Crass €—Giris of Fifth Grade ~ 22.0605. uae Cee cae 22 
Cees 7-—Girles of Fourth Greae@e@: 2. oe ae eee 27 
Clings 8-—~Girls of Third Grad@: iccoccccee cece eee 36 
ROMESTIC SCIENCE (CCOKING.) 
Class 1—Girls of the Second Year Class ...c0..025.. i 1 
Class 2—<Girls of the First. YOar Cl@S6 o260 eke ake 8 
Class 3—<Girls of the Bight Grage wae ewe ee ck ee 10 
Class 4—Girls of the Seventh: Grade@: 2.5 ooo a ck eee 12 
| Claes 5—Girls of the Sixth Grego. 6u..6 eee cee 15 
q Class 6—Girls of the Fitth Grade .. oo o6 0 ie 22 
CLASS IN CARPENTRY. 
Clase 1—Boys of the First Year CMOS .....2.6.20.055..4042.4ee 9 
Class 2— Boys of the Bighth: Gradé 2.0. oc ec ae 5 
Class 3—Boys of the Seventh Grade ~-----~---------------- 10 
Class 4—Boys of the Sixth Grade —.... 0.0 ee ae 9 
Clase 5—Boys of the Fifth Grade 2.06. ck en es se toe 13 
| TYPESETTING AND PRINTING. 
Class: 1-—Second Year Claes: 2.3 eka ee 6 eee 17 


Class 


2—First Year Class 


SUMMARY. 


sk ew dew ts ab bs ws nih es ow wis a ok ew 4 
cas an sal te pn ae sh aones segs cdl gion os as hw we ae 
Neen ee ons wk cena a de ae aig el nisi ates 0b > S's wo ee 3 
ic eimsen eh me nena meee 17 
Neen nn inser eo meester ee w em oe oe 15 
Nees, an, os nico ed unl se vw wed elas eh ee ed we ee ee a ee 22 
Ne a ski ce ce wc wher OR a mi iedec antes ane 24 
sw ivnck masse casio puso Leet ad ioe in wn ey 38 
Ne mast mp tibia ae wind ehuk s Src eee melee ae 56 
Nee ee ns sei ew aw susie ws Sot is Sag A kn Sov ath nok we i ee we 25D 
Ne en ss a avin ibaa ao a ey ed ob mae itor te we a 33 
Nee css me tenon os ig Bb cas can eich mp ae ee 58 
a poi ns enon ae es an a ca enw ns ws ewe 60 
En OR eM Po i ce a 2 
bs cs psctce ans a ee ee 39 
Neen ee eT ee. Cle om nae aan ne ame 218 
Total in all departments of literary work and music __-----~--~--~- 433 
Total, including all students enrolled more than once ~______-651 
Nene cn wien ic an A aoe nh ek ne a ane om in en oe 418 
ALUMNI. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
: 1895. 
Rev. Robert Lucius Pope, A.B., B.D.-----~-~- Pastor, Denver, Colorado. 
1897. 
SEE SES GER eC aE Mail Carrier, Athens, Ga. 
1898. 
Cee a ee en Plumber, Athens, Ga. 
ae on oe. Seon )  AvIONN .. on ee ee Chicago, IIl. 
are oe Seem) SOND... Orlando, Fla. 
Tia eee as, ct eer) LARINOKIN.—... . ek Athens, Ga. 
1899. 
i eae omen wemued Athens, Ga. 
1900. 
Julia E. (White) Reed_Principal, West Broad St. School, Athens, Ga. 
pan. Seema) Freeman... Athens, Ga. 
nn wc um te ts fas nv cn tpenlain eb aes deans Athens, Ga. 
Albon L. Holsey___-_- Secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
rr ae ee tk In business, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CN eee In business, Atlanta, Ga. 


Annie H. (Smith) Derricotté, A.B., 

Principal, Rosa Smith Normal School, Athens, Ga. 
mare an Comer) meettox. Teacher, Clarkesville, Ga. 
James S. Simms, A.B., 

Instructor, Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. 


eee o- Seewmeresy  Gmitn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ee ee ew ee Dentist, Nashville, Tenn. 

1902. : 
2 SEES EE ere Teacher, Baltimore, Md. 
en ee eee Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
ee ee I 0D En ee Anderson, S. C. 
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1993. 


Hall F. Johnson_._-~ Music Teacher and Composer, New York, N. Y. 

"mae Be Tiller) Garrett... .. =. os cc a Bessimer, Ala. 

PO i, ii ie see cs sc Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 

‘sume Crioyd) Bacon... ee Athens, Ga. . 

[Gn a. toTrowe) Bacon... 6 ae Athens, Ga. 
1904. 


Mary L. (Thomas) Strickland, 
Primary Teacher, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 


Seen wee ROP CON o. h s  e Teacher, Prairie View, Texas. 
Seen 2. SIMO ATG ee Teacher, Habersham County, Ga. 
PAnge. Bb. (Smith) Vincekt.... 00204. Athens, Ga. 
Katie J. Campbell__Teacher, Cotton Valley School, Fort Davis, Ala. 
Beane <2. (Wales) Avery... occa deck cie Cleveland, Ohio. 
ene ws rnee, ULB. wn hot eke eee Muscogee, Oklahoma. 
1905 
Binet. (Fhornton) Johnson... occa euemeencaeo Athens, ‘Ga. 
144: (Johnson) Hiram, D.D.S.cc66c0 Soa eee Athens, Ga. 
pary 2 (Carter) Moore. .324 eee Waycross, Ga. 
wom oe. (naw) Clark... ae Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
Janet E. (Witt) Caldwell______ _~_ In business, Washington, D. C. 
Leen 3. weOwOeGn. ow ok a eee Athens, Ga. 


Beverly H. Heard, A.B. 
Instructor in Welberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Wie &. Heard, AB... aa eee Elberton, Ga. 
Bees 3S. WeVOnG... oc Le ee In business, Atlanta, Ga.. 
1906. 
mame (Moore) MoGh@é@. ... occa cdi eee Atlanta, Ga. 
perros 4,. (Hil) Heard... .sic.06534 Wilberforce, Ohio. 
marcna A. CArmsetrong) JacKS0n .%.......664 oa Atlanta, Ga. 
Mattie M. (Heard) Daniel______-~-~~- In business, Washington, D. C. 
"weoree b. M@ANG. .. 4.6... 6.u0 nee Gee Williston, N. D. 
1907. 
ene: 2. PTQUEIIN.. 262 chek eee Atlanta, Ga. 
Laasio M. (Girvin) Foster... .214--isckaewnes Birmingham, Ala. 
reese: 2). TiOt i ocncuneumeneen Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
"Gearse W. Wagner... 3. ccensccescune. onoeee eee 
Wee er, TC sn awn scale ae wae ais ablisiodiies an Augusta, Ga. 
1908. 

Pe te COO oso ac cs ce ee en ee In business, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annie L. (Thompson) Johnson__-~-~--~-~--~- Teacher, Fort Gaines, Ga. 
Bene. ¥: (MeQueen) Lestéf...ncc cn wks wee Athens, Ga. 
Carre +. WineGeld | |. Wo eee Seamstress, Athens, Ga. 
wee 2. CEMORGH |. a eae Seamstress, New York, N. Y. 
Aggie M: (Thomas) Young. 26600 cnc cuakiceeeeeeee .Chicago, Ill. 
1909. 


Beulah B. Rucker, 
Principal, Beulah Rucker Industrial School, Gainesville, Ga. 


mere ts. PreneiiG. wc uccnwadkaenee Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
Bepert B. Foster, M.D... 2.6.4.5 ke dae Sandersville, Ga. 
meee PUIG a a wii doe os ee ee Atlantic City, N. J. 
Lense VV. (Rowland). Roebuck... nacscsuuess cco Athens, Ga. 


Lucile L. (Thornton) Hill___._Teacher, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 


* Deceased. 
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1910. 


[re oe fee), micnois, A.B... Washington, D. C. 
Ellen F. Green. __-~_ Teacher, State Normal, Prairie View, Texas. 
Ne es ee ee Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
SS EE SES ate Ea a Trained Nurse, Athens, Ga. 
st wi ee Stenographer, Chicago, III. 
rn? SEOCKIO. 8 i ee ee ee Athens, Ga. 
rs nu ce ee ec peel Commerce, Ga. 
ee ec awe ke Atlanta, Ga. 
Neen ee cn mace sms wi ov ene das ae aed peeewil Athens, Ga. 
eee eee ee Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sa Oe ME New York, N. Y. 
. 1911. 
er ee rrr) A RDOtt ow i eee eee Chicago, Ill. 
on Serene) CVO eee Asheville, N. C. 
pan oe. ee eemess: George... Winder, Ga. 
ema namnnanmewark, N.- J. 
ca es a as is ae eee Teacher, Farmington, Ga. 
ER Re pe eT NEG Or Ser Knoxville, Tenn. 
See oe. See Nk Teacher and Farmer, Statham, Ga. 
1912. 
ve <. Tees... Teacher, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 
on or rrr? MeetsmeG. eee Jacksonville, Fla. 
*Deceased. 
Leto &. Meera... Teacher, Hampton College, Alexandria, La. 
a we 7 eros MOSDIt. We ‘Athens, Ga. 
rn er . ete. O69). Springfield, Tenn. 
en unin eer iow ata Martens ah Ub ad eek Athens, Ga. 
1918. 
Peegericn ws. aveey, A.B... In business, New York, N. Y. 
1914 
Re I In business, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ne See eee Trained Nurse, Frankfort, Ky. 
et ae cee Teacher, Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. 
I isn es ens as me aap en In business, Athens, Ga. 
en Ls cn cig anne ciel aan de toto ase Atlanta, Ga. 
1915: 
Herbert L. Clark_«__Student in Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas N. Jackson____Student in Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
saan  oeoe, A.B... Teacher, Payne College, Augusta, Ga. 
I as sss a etc we mis ae is Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
ee ee nee Farmer, Elberton, Ga. 
SPECIALS. 
i on ee as edd wus we ew a Baker, Athens, Ga. 
De een ae el ie Teacher. 
a os ws ec ds en ics sss le Ss ec Athens, Ga. 
1916. 
se wn a es ee a wha es pe eel Athens, Ga. 
ee ee eee SOWURNIG nk ck we ec a es be a a Athens, Ga. 
Cae Geis. a Student in Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
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eee ©. Lowe... +. ha. cs ae eee Teacher, Gainesvilie, Ga. 


1918. 
Caren MILCNOll..... 1. nn wu chee Teacher, Athens, Ga. 
I re CR a os ins ok. oe oki i me ee In business, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PE: BE OR Kas os es oes esd dic aw ds Farmer, Farmington, Ga. 
| 3 1919. : 
Albon Jackson_—~-~ ~~~ Student in Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Charley Thomas__Student Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bree BIOWE.. | oo sn acco In business, Cornelia, Ga. 
Geeesa (Hele) Harris... coe ee Athens, Ga. 
1920. , 
Gertrude Harris... Student, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Jessie M. Johnson____Student, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Carre 6. Griffeth ..0. 4 cae Chicago, IIl. 


Marion Holbrook, Jr., : 
Student, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 


: 1921. 
meee MOOGY. .. - 6 k ii  ee Athens, Ga. 
eae: 2 1eT es... Ww ok hc ee ee Athens, Ga. 
mermen Jefferson... cb ec ee Athens, Ga. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART. 


Bene SORNOOR | onc. 6 kin eee ee In business, Athens, Ga. 

MU I CO i ies soe os oss sn es deh ee In business, Athens, Ga. 

* Deceased. 

Besse M. (Wilson) Nesbit...) 0.3 Athens, Ga. 

Be re OE iia es es dec a os he en ei ge Teacher, Athens, Ga. 

mame. (eal) Willams... iccuuwk. cucecceneee Haines City, Fla. 

peer t,. Carrington... oo eka ko coco eee Gillsville, Ga. 

meee ft Vireil) Lie... . ooo ae eee eee Athens, Ga. 

meee 32. COGS... oo a eee Athens, Ga. 

Wi Tan a is ine see ss en sew ci ess wk wash 

ne TROT ain a a ane ce es ee i ee ee Athens, Ga. 

rene... (Pavors) Smith... 3.260 5. ea Athens, Ga. 
1914. 

Paeese (Smith) Brunt... 2.3 a ee Athens, Ga. 
1915. 

one © LLOW8. yo os a as le ee Gainesville, Ga. 

Tree Sr OWRIDE.. on a ee Watkinsville, Ga. 
1916 

Rr DE LCI eh a cs an a i cc 
1917. 

NN RNG sistas ae as am ae asso es ta cineca aa a al od Athens, Ga. 
ee i, as ae we an; se os cass ed ee Elberton, Ga. 
1918. 
cpmptrume Parris... os kk oo ae 
Bene: 2: Ms JORROOR.. — ~ 65 eek eek a ee Athens, Ga. 


cee @: Crifeth: . wu. Ue we eu ee 


1919. 


Ne mu'ucdni wakes coleman deraued Athens, Ga. 

Teen Tn as a chia meme cilieitinenmvaaed Athens, Ga. 

De oe i cn'eS uae ame idaausubesacd Athens, Ga. 
1920. 

Annie Caudle_____ a cin aaicasoit aacieb ie abi maaan Social Circle, Ga. 

ee cs as en esd mii nts es hs ens di een ele ae Athens, Ga. 

Teen a a sais en cv eri cp dei pines awe awtin cal Athens, Ga. 
1921. 

SE a SI eR Nee TO Se ra Athens, Ga. 
Neen as cies ces nah on saieiaioabals ators Gime wend Athens, Ga. 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 

1914. 

Nee ee un een un eanetinns Cambridge, Mass. 
Nn ko me ees ens a ah esi ea Elberton, Ga. 
as wn ws ee nc ves el nk ce Elberton, Ga. 
a eee Boston, Mass. 
cesium sp in snk ses eos on law aglow sake Selo ewe lc Athens, Ga. 
1917 
edt tects oe se a i ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Neen nn mw cin ams du eh ws 6b nes ab nn ae noe Farmington, Ga. 
Marion Holbrook, Jr._____-~--~-- PP ta eae AO BEES SE ON Athens, Ga. 
Neen ese ee ee ian oe Welberforce, Ohio. 
cock ca ws a Boston, Mass. 
Te un we eect ww es eo cw ade Nashville, Tenn. 
Nee nn. cine aoe avian ante bee ame eaten ain co Athens, Ga. 
nn eee ane ae ee Cornelia, Ga. 
Nee in sas con ey cusen conc bens ul a di aslonie ti es Athens, Ga. 
i ao ew en ee en as ee co hs ae ews Elberton, Ga. 

* Deceased. 
1918. 
De hk ene nme d Athens, Ga. 
es ine ams as de or sada ts Geran wis eb ekaibo pilus Athens, Ga. 
as ciscie mr es ts anion ne eh mie wd Athens, Ga. 
1919. 
Nee es wih ws endear oh xh as pe een oe cues a Athens, Ga. 
Nee se cn ns wh teh ces air cas ws sie Ne a Mi Athens, Ga. 
Neen ne nv eae sit aiden ma eb ae eee aabeden'd Athens, Ga. 
1920. 
oc sae ss mph anti an tin ie cosa cas a anew ome al Athens, Ga. 
i on cs a Sev cer iso nso Social Circle, Ga. 
Ne. , camiies wt innate ea addaeei uae d Athens, Ga. 
Neen som ca cs a nl ace Ses cae wb talk eleven eb eesti hk Athens, Ga. 
1920 


REPRESENTATION 


The 418 students enrolled as pupils in Knox Institute and In- 
ilustrial School represented six states, eighteen counties, and thirty- 
three cities and towns. 

For any desired information and for catalogue, write to 

L. S. CLARK, 
Knox Institute and Industrial School, 
Athens, Georgia. 
30 
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LE MOYNE NORMAL 
INSTITUTE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
oO 


A City School for Negro Youth 


oa 


Location. In a rapidly growing me- 
tropolis of the state, an important rail- 
road center, one of the largest hard- 
wood lumber markets in the country, 
the greatest inland cotton market on 
earth; with the largest. proportion of 
Negro population of any American city 
of above 100,000 population. 


History. Founded in 1869; named 
for Julius Le Moyne, a Southerner who 
gave $20,000 toward its support. For 
many years the only school in Memphis 
and western Tennessee offering high 
school opportunities to Negroes. 


Scope. At present, offering elemen- 
tary education to a limited number of 
pupils organized as a model school for 
the preparation of teachers. Beginning 
this year the kindergarten work will 
be stressed. It has strong Junior and 
Senior High School Courses. 


Teaching Force. A principal and 
about nineteen teachers, including in- 
structors in kindergarten, in commer- 
cial subjects, elementary manual arts: 
cooking and sewing; also in vocal and 
instrumental music and gymnastics. 
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Plant. It has a broad frontage on 
Walker Avenue, a paved street, trolley 
cars pass the door and all city facilities 
are accessible. The fire-proof school 
building is made of brick and rein- 
forced concrete; it provides space for a 
branch public library for the commun- 
ity as well as the school. The kinder- 
garten is housed in a frame building. 
A large, two-story house furnishes a 
home for the white teachers. The 
Demonstration House for girls and 
Model School occupy two _ separate 
cottages. A large gymnasium will be 
opened this fall. The grounds have 
magnificent trees and shrubbery. The 


plant is worth $70,000. 


Enrollment. About 650, of whom 400 
are high school grade. The lower 
grades are limited for lack of accom- 
modations. 


Organization and Community Serv- 
ice, The colored Congregational 
Church occupies a site opposite Le 
Moyne Normal Institute. Manv of 
the teachers cooperate in its services. 
Students’ religious and literary organ- 
zations are maintained, also a Parent 
Teachers’ Association. Besides the 
branch library, Le Movne serves the 
community by furnishing a meeting 
place for clubs and other Negro organ- 
izations. 


The hundreds of graduates of Le 
Moyne are filling honorable positions 
all over the country in almost every 
profession and occupation. 
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LE MOYNE INSTITUTE 


807 WALKER AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


1922-1923 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Miss J. A. Smiru, B.S. 
Acting Principal. 


TEACHERS AND WORKERS. 


JULIA Porter, B. A., Carleton College, 
Assistant Principal, Mathematics. 
DorotHy Brown, B. A., Boston University, 

Mathematics 
MaBEL AMBLER, B. A., Olivet, 
History. 
Marcaret Waiter, B. A., Oberlin College, 
Manual Art. 
Harotp Hacearp, B. A., Denison University, 
Science. 
Westey Scort, B. A., Atlanta University, 
Latin, French. 
Vina Honssty, B. A., Fisk University, 
English. 
Mrs. Daisy B. Scort, B. A., Wilberforce, 
Social Science. 
Miss EMMA Negro, 
Pedagogy. 
Miss Parry SMITH, 
Commercial. 
Mrs. CorRINNE WILDER, 
Grades IV-V1. 
Miss HeLen WHEELER, 
Grades I-ITT. 
Miss F. W. TAtion, 
Kindergarten. 
Miss Marcarer WItTHGoT'T, 
Domestic Art. 
Miss FLoRENCE WIGHT, 
Domestic Science. 
Mrs. Prarv Lert, 
Vocal Music. 
Mrs. Luta W. Drs Monn, 
_ Piano. 
Miss EuNIcE QuIMBY, 
Librarian. 
Miss ALMA C. HANSON, 
Treasurer. 


Miss SARAH CARPENTER, 
Matron. 


Le Moyne Normal Institute 


Memphis, Tennessee 


The School Year of 1922-1923 


Opens October 2, 1922. Pupils can enroll Thursday and 
Friday, September 28 and 29. There will be a Christmas vaca- 
tion of ten days. The school year closes the last of May. 

Le Moyne Normal Institute began its work in 1871. Its 
object was to furnish educational opportunities for the colored 
people in western Tennessee. It was namd for Julius Le 
Moyne, a Southerner, who gave $20,000 toward its support, 
Rev. A. J. Steele was the principal of this school for thirty-six 
vears. In his declining years he said that if he had his life to 
live over again he would give it to the work among the colored 
people. 

Memphis is a rapidly growing metropolis of the state. an 
important railroad center, one of the largest hard wood lum- 
ber markets in the country, the greatest inland cotton market 
on earth; with the largest proportion of Negro population of 
any American city of above 100,000 population. 

The school property is located on Walker Avenue, corner 
Jf McDowell Street. It has a broad frontage on Walker 
Avenue, a paved street. Trolley cars pass the door, and all 
city facilities are accessible. The fire-proof school building is 
made of brick and reinforced concrete; it provides space for 
a branch public library for the community as well as the 
school. The kindergarten is housed in a frame building. A 
large two-story house furnishes a home for the white teachers. 
The Demonstration House for Girls and the Model School 
occupy two separate cottages. A large gymnasium will be 
opened this fall. The grounds have magnificent trees and 
shrubbery. The plant is worth $70,000. With this equipment, 
the school is prepared to give the necessary education to the 
colored boys and girls. 


e 


In the school room, we teach the regular school course of 
Tennessee public schools, beginning with the first grade and 
extending through the twelfth grade. In addition to the 
required course, we give special instruction in kindergarten 
work, drawing and manual arts, domestic science, domestic 
art, vocal and instrumental music. In the Normal Course, 
special attention is given to the teaching of psychology, hy- 
giene and practice teaching. Beginning this year, special 
instruction will be given in folk-games, basket-ball and general 
gvmnastics. There will also be practical work in gardening. 

If a student desires to learn how to work with both brain 
and hands, we offer him a wonderful opportunity. 


COURSES. OF STUDY 


Grades I-VI. 
Regular branches. 
a. English, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Spelling. 
b. Arithmetic, Geography. 
ce. History, Civil Government. 
d. Physiology, Hygiene. 
e. Drawing, Manual Arts. 
f. Folk Games, Dramatics. 
Vocal and instrumental music. 


SYNOPSIS OF COURSES 


Junior High School 


Jrade VII Grade VIII 

English Literature and Gram- 
mar 

Arithmetic and Geometry 


Ienglish Literature 
English Grammar 


Arithmetic and Algebra General Science 

General Science Social Seience ( Hist.—Civies 

Social Science (Hist. & Geog.) —Geog. ) 

Music Music 

eda and Maanel Aste Drawing and Manual Arts 
ae Domestic Science, Domestic 

Dom. Science and Dom. Art Art 


Gymnastics Gymnastics 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—Cont. 


Normal — College Prep. 
IX IX 
[english English 
Biology Biology 
Algebra Algebra 


Physical Geography (Latin) 
Physiology M. Art or D. S. 
M. Art or D. S. Music, Drawing 
Music, Drawing Gymnastics 
(ivmnastics 


General High School 


IX 
Ienglish 
Biology 
Algebra 
Physical Geography 
Physiology 
M. Art or D. S. 
Musie, Drawing 
Gymnastics 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Synopsis of Courses. 


xX X X 
Iinglish english English 
Ancient History (Latin) Ancient History 
Algebra Algebra Algebra 
Aoology Zoology Zoology 
Botany Botany Botany 
M. Art or D.S. M. Art or D.S. M. Art or D. S. 
Music Music | Music 

XI XI XI 


English and Bible 
Med. & Mod. Hist. 


English and Bible 


English and Bible 
Med. & Mod. Hist. 


Med. & Mod. Hist. 


Civics Civics Civics 
Plane Geometry Plane Geometry Plane Geometry 
Psychology (Latin) Chem. or Psychology 
Pedagogy, Music (French ) M. Art or D.S. 

2 Music Music 

XII XII XII ’ 
Inglish English English 
Physics Physics Physics or Chemistry 
y . 

American History — golid Geometry Home Management 
School management (+ tin) ee 
School Hygiene a re 
Meth., Prac. Teach. (French) Economics 
Economics Economics Com’ment Parts 
Commencement pts. Com’ment Parts Music 
Music Music 
Gymnastics 


Drawing 


~ 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—Cont. — 


Home Economics 


IX 
English 
Biology 
Physical Geography 
Physiology 


Drawing & Design 
Pl. Sew., Cook., Music 
Gy mnastics 


SENIOR HIGH 


X 
English 
Drawing & Design 
Zoology, Botany 
Com. Arithmetic 
Cooking & Serving 
Dressmaking, Music 


XI 


English & Bible 

Med. & Mod. Hist. 
Civics, Chemistry 
Home Nursing Mil. 
Sewing, Cooking 
Dietetics, Bacteriology 
Music | 


XII 


English, Physics 
Home Man. Accts. 
Home Sanitation 
ood Analysis 
Textiles & Fabrics 
Home Decoration 
American History 
Bask., Chair Caning 
Sloyd, Economics 
Com. parts, Music 


Commercial 
IX 
English 
Com. Spel. & Penmanship 
Algebra 
Physical Geography 
Physiology 


MM. Artor D.S., Music, Drawing 


Gymnastics, D. A. 


SCHOOL—Cont. 


XxX 


English 

Business Grammar 

Bus. Correspondence 

Com. Arithmetic 
Stenography & Typewriting 
M. Art or D. S., D. A. 
Music 


XI 


English & Bible 

Med. & Mod. History 

Civics 

Com. Geography 

Book’y, er Sten. & Typewriting 
Printing 

Music 


XII 


English 

American History 

Commercial Law 

Banking & Finance 

Book’g. or Sten. & Typewriting 
Economics 

Commencement Parts. 

Music 


AIMS 


The aim of the school is the same. as it has been for the 
past fifty years, “Education for efficiency, and efficiency for 
service.” In other words, the school purposes to guide the 
pupils into useful lines of activity, so they may be prepared 
mentally and morally for lives of genuine service. 

To further these aims, the courses are being revised and 
enlarged, and all departments strengthened. College graduates 
and teachers with normal training are sought as instructors 
in all subjects. An examination of the outlines of courses 
will show that the school is offering special courses for train- 
ing teachers, for instrumental and vocal music, for college 
entrance, for business, for home management, and for com- 
mercial branches. The Trades Course has been dropped so that 
more time can be given to the other subjects. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the proper physical development of our 
student body. The school also wishes to minister to the needs 
of the community, and the parents are urged to cooperate with 
us in developing a large social program. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Our school is not denominational in its training, but it 
aims to be thoroughly Christian. Moral and religious instruc- 
tion is considered an essential part of the school curriculum. 

A course in Bible study is required of all students in the 
higher grades. Devotional exercises are held daily in all de- 
partments. The Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings for the discussion of important helpful topics. 


EXPENSES 
A registration fee payable on entrance each year... .$1.00 
Tuition, Kindergarten per month.................. 2.00 
Tuition from First Grade through Twelfth, per month 3.50 
Piano lessons, per month (4 lessons), .............. 2.00 
Vocal lessons, private, per month (4 lessons)..... ses ae 
a SO re 2.00 
Private tutoring in back studies, per lesson.......... 0 


MAM MOMAMMITIAUION .. 0. occ ccs cne seven cc es ot ow ee 


-* 
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To all enrolled in the regular course, instruction is given 
free in vocal music, drawing, manual arts, sewing, cooking, 
gymnastics. 


The pupils will be expected to buy their own books. It is 
not considered hygienic to loan soiled books; then the pupils 
should be encouraged to accumulate a library for their home 
use. : 


Tuition is payable in advance. If payment is delaved longer 
than the 10th of the month, it must be by arrangement with 
the Principal. 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be given where two or 
more pupils come from the same family. If settlement is made 
later than the 10th of the month, however, the full tuition 
must be paid. 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to anyone paying 
the tuition for the whole year. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


A Demonstration House will be opened in September for a 
limited number of girls. Room and board will be provided 
for about 16 girls for $15.00 a month. All who live in the 
house will receive practical instruction in housekeeping. 


SELF SUPPORT 


Young men can easily secure places in families to work for 
their board and room.’ There are always more demands for 
such help than we can supply. 


The Principal will be glad to assist the pupils in securing 
satisfactory accommodations. 

Write to the school for any information not given in this 
catalog. 

A hot lunch will be served daily for a small sum of money 
in the school lunch room. 


iaicetpcs anaeilenmeadioup pinion ee SnspreuadinnuaoecicnéGaacateeiiiaodaaenianie : ’ 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants for admission, if coming from other schools, 
must present recommendations or certificates of honorable dis- | 
missal. A certificate of successful vaccination is also required. : 


Students entering Le Moyne for the first time should bring 
a complete record of the subjects and text books completed in 
the school from which they came. If no such record is pre- 
sented at the time of entering, or if credits are unsatisfactory, 
the applicant will be examined in the studies for which credit 
is desired. 

Students entering the Junior High School must have com- 
pleted the studies in the first six grades in a school of good 
standing. 

Students entering the Senior High School must have com- 
pleted the subjects taught in the first nine grades in a school of 
good standing. 


PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


Plan to be present on the day the school opens, and to re- 
main until the year closes. The courses are so arranged and 
the standard of work is such that no student can hope to go 
on with his class if he enters late or leaves early. 


Be sure to bring with you a recommendation from your 


teacher and a complete record of your standing for at least 
the last year. 


REGULATIONS ' 
General 
Our rules of government are few in number and general , 


in application. 

It is expected, of course, that students will be neat in per- 
son and dress; that they will keep their books, desks and rooms 
clean and orderly; that they will be punctual and regular in 
attendance. 

Le Moyne students are expected to be ladies and gentle- 
men at all times; then it will not be necessary to enforce rules. 


STUDENTS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Le Moyne Literary Society is a valuable adjunct to 
the regular courses. A monthly program is rendered by this 
society before the student body, and it is open to the public. 

The Athletic Association endeavors to further wholesome 
athletics. Young ladies as well as young men may become 
members of this organization. <A series of baseball games is 
played each year. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are doing a construc- 
tive piece of work among the pupils by getting them interested 
in community problems. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Parent-Teachers Association. 
The Alumni League. 


(A 


Hmerican Missionary Hssociationy . 


Le Moyne Normal Institute. 


PROF. A. J. STEELE. 
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CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FourRTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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LE MOYNE NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
PROF. A. J. STEELE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The school bears the honored name of one who, in the long years 
of the anti-slavery agitation, was known as an uncompromising friend 
of human freedom. It stands, with its nearly thirty years of success- 
ful work, a most fitting memo- 


rial of his life and labors for 
humanity. A personal friend 
and an associate of Dr. Strieby 
of sacred memory, in the anti- 
slavery crusade, Dr. F. Julius 
Le Moyne, of Washington, Pa., 
seeing the great need of educa- 
tion and practical training for 
the freed people of the South 
and anticipating a bequest made 
in his will, advanced to the 
American Missionary Associa- 
tion some twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the establishment of the 
school at Memphis. 

The school building and a 
“Home” for the workers, made 


necessary by the needs of the 
work and the adverse feeling 
toward teachers of colored 
schools, were erected and the school was opened in October, 1871. 
From that time till now the American Missionary Association has 
had charge of this school. 

It was the wish of Dr. Le Moyne that the work of the school 
should be prosecuted along the most practical lines, to meet the more 
pressing demands of an untrained race, and to this end he stipulated 
that the so-called ‘“‘dead languages” should form no part of its 
course of study, and that it should be adapted to the relief of the 
most pressing wrongs and needs of the colored people in the struggle 
for life to which emancipation had brought them. His wishes have 
been respected and the school has remained distinctively an English 
school, with as great attention to industrial training as time and 
means would allow. 

The growth of the school, in all that counts to strengthen and 
confirm its influence and usefulness, has been steady and uninter- 
rupted from the beginning, with its attendance of 250 pupils of low 
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LE MOYNE INSTITUTE AND MISSION HOME. 


grades, to the present year, with an enrollment of over 700, dis- 
tributed through its twelve years of study and training, over 200 of 
whom are inthe Normal Department fitting for the work of teaching. 

The first class of two was graduated in 1876; since that over two 
hundred young people have received the diploma of the school, most 
of whom are living useful, self-respecting lives in the many communi- 
ties where they have found homes. 

To meet the needs of this constant growth the buildings have 
been enlarged repeatedly and a separate building for manual train- 
ing, woodworking, printing, etc., has been erected. 

Probably the most apparent work accomplished by the school has 
been the training of teachers for the public schools, hundreds of 
whom have gone out from our training and are now doing good work 
in Tennessee and the adjoining States of Arkansas and Mississippi. 

Under the direction of the same principal for all but the first two 
years of its existence, the school has become the centre of many lines 
of influence extending in many directions and affecting many inter- 
ests among the people. A library of some three thousand volumes 
has been gathered and has proved of great value to the students and 
to the community. Nothing else so directly and surely acts to train 


to thoughtful and self-respecting lives as an acquaintance with the 
literature of the English language and with the personalities of the 
great minds who have produced it. 

One of the cherished purposes of the school is to fit up a number 
of ‘“‘traveling libraries,” each of a score or so of volumes, carefully 
selected to place at the disposal, in routine order, of graduates of the 
school teaching in country communities. | 

The public school teachers (colored) of the county have for years 
held monthly meetings at Le Moyne Institute, and for the past year 
have received reg- : 
ular instruction 
in the teaching of 
vocal music from 
the director of 
music of the 
school. 

The Alumni 
Association is an 
active and influ- 
ential organiza- 
tion which acts 
with the institu- 
tion in many 
ways, carrying on aa : 
a course of le- _ ———_EO C= 


tures each term GRADUATE TEACHERS, LE MOYNE INSTITUTE. 

by prominent men 

of the community and assisting materially by the contribution of 
money for its Industrial work.. At the present time this association 
has in hand a fund of over $200, to be used in this way, while, at 
the same time, it is purchasing a new piano for use in the Music 
Department. Few of our schools have more loyal supporters among 
their graduates than Le Moyne. Coherence and co-operation in 
racial interests are quite lacking and much needed among the colored 
people, such co-operation as is best illustrated by the Texas move- 
ment, described by the-Hon. R. L. Smith, of Oakland, Texas, in a 
recent issue of 7he /ndependent. Such work as has been done at Oak- 
land is, in many places, quietly being set on foot, with varying de- 
grees of success, by students and associations of students, who had 
their training in schools of the American Missionary Association. 
The immediate aim and end of all our work is the social betterment 
of the people, and in the end its efficiency will be measured accord- 
ing as it succeeds or fails in this respect. 


The history of education in America, written largely during the 
past thirty years, has few features of wider interest or deeper mean- 
ing than the establishment and remarkable development of the 
‘‘mission schools ’”? among the colored people of the South since their 
emancipation. The spelling-book followed hard by the teachings of 
the Bible, constituted the course of instruction at the beginning; this 
simple beginning has developed into a great system of training and 
instruction that exemplifies the latest and best methods of education 
and of school administration known anywhere, from the kindergarten 
through the common school branches, with manual or industrial 
training, to the nor- 
mal school and col- 
lege. These ideas 
and methods have 
very generally been 
extended and 
adopted into the 
common public 
schools and_ the 
higher state insti- 
tutions, mostly 
taught and man- 
aged by graduates 
of the mission 
schools. 

All this growth 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN, LE MOYNE INSTITUTE. stitutions and fa- 
cilities would have 


been impossible except that along with it and acting as the under- 
lying cause of and reason for it, there has gone a corresponding 
development of individuals of the race and of the race collectively, 
for whose uplifting it has most providentially been brought into 
existence. 

The illustration entitled ‘‘Children’s Children,” accompanying 
this article, shows a class of children whose grandparents, direct from 
slavery, began with awkward, faltering steps to tread the “ hidden 
paths of knowledge,” and whose parents in their turn were graduated 
from the Normal department of Le Moyne School. 

These grandchildren, one of whom in May, Igoo, received from 
the hands of the principal the same diploma that, more than twenty 
years before, had been handed her mother, stand a proof positive, 


of educational in- | 
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that may be read by those who run, of individual and racial develop- 
ment, not to be gainsaid or doubted. They possess a mental horizon 
far wider and more luminous than that of their grandparents, 
direct from bondage, and they are responsive to influences and emotions 
to which both parents and grandparents were strangers. 

These ‘children’s children,” and there are thousands of them 
throughout the South, stand now as the hope and promise of the race. 
They represent practically a new race, with new and higher ideals 
and aims than their parents or grandparents could know. These 
ideals are not only those of a wider intellectual life, they reach out to 
the home, to industrial occupations and up to a purer, more practical 
form of worship as expressive of the religious life. 

If you would come at the fountain and source of this purer, 
broader, safer life, in all these walks of life, come with me and look 
through the various departments of Le Moyne Institute, or any one 
of a large number of similar schools of the American Missionary 
Association, founded and supported chiefly by the benevolent peo- 
ple of the North. In the line of intellectual awakening a glimpse 
into classes in history, in literature, science and mathematics, backed 
up by the influence coming from personal association with trained, 
Christian instructors, and you will not fail to recognize the means, 
entirely adequate to produce the result in question before you. 

Would you lay your hand on the springs that have transformed 
the home, step with me to the sewing-room where, month after month 
and year after year, the children are trained in needlework, in the 
cutting, fitting and making of the wearing apparel that the home 
must provide; into the experimental kitchen where every girl at the 
proper stage of her training is taught the value of various foods 
and has practice in preparing them, where in fact all that pertains to 
the administration of the household is carefully studied and practiced 
under the direction of a skillful instructor. 

The well-equipped woodworking shop, with its orderly benches 
and its system of drafting, of joining and of general construction, is 
giving the boy the best use of his hands and placing within his reach 
the power to build his own house and keep it in repair, or to go on to 
the mastery of a useful trade and through it to the securing of a 
means of livelihood. The printing office, too, gives yet another line 
of hand training and at the same time of intellectual accuracy in 
other directions and studies. 

For the special Normal training of teachers the practice of 
teaching in the lower grades and classes under the supervision of a 
regular critic teacher, is carried through the greater part of the 
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senior year, after the study of psychology has been mastered and the 
principles of school management have been taught. | 

And, finally, throughout the course thé Bible, with its hopes and 
promises, its warnings and denunciations of evil conduct, is con- 
stantly taught and its sanctions utilized in the formation and strength- 
ening of character, and in most cases it is found powerful in leading 
to the choice of the Christian life. 

Thus is the work of Le Moyne Institute summarized, and 
such would it be found any day in the year. Its teachers, in their 
life as a family, in the teachers’ home, comprise a “social settlement” 

: that was in success- 
ful operation years 
before the name 
came to have any 
significance among 
the forces working 
for the social up- 
lifting of the poor 
and the outcast of 
society. 

One other fea- 
ture is worthy of 
mention in connec- 
tion with the work 
at Memphis, that is, the cordial and mutually helpful relations exist- 
ing between the church and the school. They supplement, each, the 
work of the other, and pastor and teachers plan and work together 
for the same end, the general betterment of all the people. 

Finally, Le Moyne school has from the first been fortunate in 
gaining and holding the respect and esteem of the best, most 
thoughful white people of Memphis, and of many other communi- 
ties from which our students have come and back into which they have 
again returned, to act as regulating, renewing agencies among the 
people. Surely the workers in the field should not be slow nor 
timid in asking for the means to carry forward and to make more 
effective such a work as this. It is not a losing battle we wage. 
Every heart and life that has come into near and vital contact with 
the work has been itself quickened and inspired by a service so 
effective and life-giving. It is the old story ever repeated—‘“‘ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
return again, bearing his sheaves with him.” 
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ing the Dead Languages.” 


The school was immediately founded and a spacious building 
erected. In 1873 Prof. Andrew J. Steele, a graduate of the Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, was called to be its Principal and its 
real creator. Prof. Steele had served in the Federal Army during the 
Civil War and then gave his life to the reconstruction of the South in 
its most perplexing and perilous problem. He continued in that 
service for thirty-five years. His work was so highly regarded by 
southern educators that they appealed to the Carnegie Foundation to 
make an exception and grant him a pension, which he enjoyed during 
the final ten years of his life residing in Ann Arbor. Dr. A. F. Beard, 
who was for many years a Secretary of the Association, writes that ‘‘as 
a secondary and high school it has not had its superior in the history 
of the Association.”” High, but not too high praise. 


Memphis is a city of two hundred and fifty thousand people with 
a Negro population of eighty-five thousand. Within a radius of fifty 


COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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Conditions were never more propitious than at present. ee 


The first inter-racial retreat in the mid-south was held early in 
January, 1930, and used the College as its meeting place. Almost 
forty colored and white men and women spent several days in discus- 
sion and fellowship with resultant increased good-will and knowledge. 


This work so generously started by Dr. LeMoyne’s gift and so 
ably nourished by Prof. Steele and his self-sacrificing teachers, who 
worked for years at $20.00 per month for eight months out of each 
year is now ready for a new day. 


Mr. Frank Sweeney, trained at Harvard, of wide experience at home and abroad, 
has stepped into the noble succession of presidents and is prepared to carry on suc- 
cessfully, provided present physical needs in equipment and buildings are met. 


The Alumni of LeMoyne have gone out into every line of life. A very large 
proportion of the teachers in the Negro schools in that region were trained here. 
Rev. Robert W. Brooks, whose picture appears above, is pastor of the Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Washington, D.C., one of the largest of our Congregational Negro Churches. 


7 G§UCH water has run under the bridge since 1870 in southern 
f| sentiment concerning the education of the Negro. The 
Civil War had just closed; there was bitterness deep and 
abiding among those who had been defeated—that is the 
aftermath of all wars. But in the South was added a pervading fear 
of the four million slaves who had been emancipated and made citizens. 
It is not to be wondered at that the people could not believe in the 
possible development of those who had been chattels and pieces of 
property. They were firm in their belief that the Negro lacked ca- 
pacity for education. To this must be added the prevailing fear, 
amounting almost to hysteria, that education would wipe out those 
long-established safeguards against social equality. 


| All this makes it more remarkable that a citizen of Memphis 
should have caught a vision of the mental capacity of the Negro and 
also that the best way to fit him for citizenship was education and 
culture. But this vision did come to Julius LeMoyne, a physician, 
living in the city of Memphis. 
The Executive Committee of The American Missionary Associa- 
tion received a letter from Dr. LeMoyne offering to give the sum of 
$20,000.00 with the following conditions: 


“I desire that the institution shall never be sectarian in 
any practical sense. I wish it to receive and educate pupils of 
every sect and no sect, who come with good characters and 
conduct themselves in an orderly and decorous manner. 


“I would not have its benefits and uses confined or re- 
stricted to any sex, color or class, but as it is especially in- 
tended for Freedmen and their progeny I would, in granting 
admission, give them the preference, other things being 
equal. I would not have any time or money wasted in teach- 
ing the Dead Languages.” 


The school was immediately founded and a spacious building 
erected. In 1873 Prof. Andrew J. Steele, a graduate of the Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, was called to be its Principal and its 
real creator. Prof. Steele had served in the Federal Army during the 
Civil War and then gave his life to the reconstruction of the South in 
its most perplexing and perilous problem. He continued in that 
service for thirty-five years. His work was so highly regarded by 
southern educators that they appealed to the Carnegie Foundation to 
make an exception and grant him a pension, which he enjoyed during 
the final ten years of his life residing in Ann Arbor. Dr. A. F. Beard, 
who was for many years a Secretary of the Association, writes that “as 
a secondary and high school it has not had its superior in the history 
of the Association.” High, but not too high praise. 


Memphis is a city of two hundred and fifty thousand people with 
a Negro population of eighty-five thousand. Within a radius of fifty 


miles there are not fewer than two hundred and eighty-five thousand 
Negroes. The city is situated in the southwest corner of Tennessee on 
the Mississippi River, is the county seat of Shelby County, and one 
of the greatest industrial centers south of the Ohio River. Because of 
eight railroad lines radiating from the city it has become the financial 
and commercial center of a vast region. It is a relatively new city— 
the people having gathered largely from rural sections and that means 
that the cultural standards are not as high as in some of the older and 
therefore more solidified municipalities. 


The Public School System in Memphis for all classes has been 
much delayed in its progress, but lately it has made rapid strides. 
However, the Negro population has always had the small end as in 
every other southern city. A School Bond for $1,300,000.00 was re- 
cently floated, of which only $40,000.00 was allotted to the Negro 
children—the ratio of population would have demanded about $400,- 
000.00 and the ratio of need—perhaps that would have taken all of 
it! A few years ago, however, the city spent $250,000.00 on a Negro 
High School building, which is already overcrowded. 


As in other centers, this advance in public, primary and secondary 
education has created an element for better trained teachers. The 
superintendent of public schools suggested LeMoyne as the place to 
train these teachers. The county supervisor of Negro schools pressed 
the same issue. In response to the call the A. M. A. extended its work 
to include the Junior College grade. Special evening classes were 
arranged for city school teachers. A summer school was added. In 
1929 came the demand for a full four year college and again the 
A. M. A. responded favorably. In March, 1930, the State of Tennessee 
accredited LeMoyne as a standard Junior College and conferred the 
privilege of granting teacher certificates. In September, 1930, the 
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RECESS AT PRACTICE SCHOOL 


Junior year was added with Senior year to follow in the fall of 1931 
and LeMoyne Junior College will thenceforth be known as LeMoyne 
College. Now over one hundred and sixty students are in Freshman, 
Sophomore and Junior classes. The Senior class will be added in 1931. 
Limited secondary and primary schools will be continued for practice 
school purposes. 


At LeMoyne was founded the first circulating library and read- 
ing room for Negroes in Memphis. This library has functioned 
through the years and continues in cooperation with the city library, 
of which it is now an official branch. During last year the library 
room has been enlarged, beautified and entirely re-equipped. 


A cooperative movement is now on foot for the enlargement of 
the college, which will include the purchase of additional land, the raz- 
ing of a number of old residences on the campus, the revamping of the 
only college building, the construction of an adequate auditorium, a 
teachers’ home, a practice school and a gymnasium. The educational 
foundations are interested and citizens of Memphis, white and colored, 
are ready to-do their share. Students are available with increasing 
numbers assured in the future, since LeMoyne is not only the one 
quality collegiate institution for Negroes in Memphis but also for a 
hundred miles distant. All of this development, which will cost $300,- 
000.00, could be started next summer if the A.M.A. should secure 
by gifts or legacies $150,000.00. 


The annual A. M. A. appropriation for current expenses is 
$24,000.00. Over $15,000.00 in addition is received from student fees. 


No better opportunity may be found in the South to do a non- 
competitive, cooperative work for the character, welfare and cultural 
good of a large and promising group of Negroes than at LeMoyne. 
Conditions were never more propitious than at present. 


The first inter-racial retreat in the mid-south was held early in 
January, 1930, and used: the College as its meeting place. Almost 
forty colored and white men and women spent several days in discus- 
sion and fellowship with resultant increased good-will and knowledge. 


This work so generously started by Dr. LeMoyne’s gift and so 
ably nourished by Prof. Steele and his self-sacrificing teachers, who 
worked for years at $20.00 per month for eight months out of each 
year is now ready for a new day. 


Mr. Frank Sweeney, trained at Harvard, of wide experience at home and abroad, 
has stepped into the noble succession of presidents and is prepared to carry on suc- 
cessfully, provided present physical needs in equipment and buildings are met. 


The Alumni of LeMoyne have gone out into every line of life. A very large 
proportion of the teachers in the Negro schools in that region were trained here. 
Rev. Robert W. Brooks, whose picture appears above, is pastor of the Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Washington, D.C., one of the largest of our Congregational Negro Churches. 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE 


1873~1931 


FRANK SWEENEY, A.B., M.A. 
PRESIDENT 


HENRY C. HAMILTON Miss ALMA HANSEN 


DEAN TREASURER 


Faculty of twenty-four 


Professors, Instructors, Teachers and Administrative Workers. 


Senior College with senior year to be added in 1931 


Senior High School, four-year course, College Preparatory 


Deeeemee amoor. ... . ..-. . Grades I to VIII 
Enrollment—College, 184 . . Senior High School, 164 
owe. ww a ee ee «CYT tal, 480 


Number of Graduates, Junior College, 41; Senior High, 18 


B 
A. M. A. Investments 


Negro—Colleges: 
ye ee een TEKS Talladega, Ala. 
Seraseet...i.....:...-. sececes ouuceatt Rapwaliben ac wus eeabe Rena ayant New Orleans, La. 
Tougaloo........... py nie ae cipaelneuneenkie Daca aes Tougaloo, Miss. 
"TOON co iio co iui. cc caudealee ee ee Austin, Tex. 
ne RN eee Tena mrrige ee 5. bbc crcgaatanes segues Memphis, Tenn. 
Junior College: 
I aed ats > vee MR ee Rese RR ES Bricks, N. C. 
Schools: 
ORME ic njccc cece oscscciss csc casuees cuansee sis cxeopaaaal it an cee 
Bervell Neemial..:.22.00:. cc aa Florence, Ala. 
Coteot: - Vaiekcs soc c ds eee PA oe Rae Fort Davis, Ala. 
Lincoln Normal................ RARE AS fee ee ES Marion, Ala. 
Fessenden. Acadamy. :......<. sick eee Fessenden, Fla. 
Banstead Neceel.....:.... Nr nd ORME Rp 8 Macon, Ga. 
Dorchester Academy... :..50)6:6.50:0445 McIntosh, Ga. 
Allon Matinee: «oo Gee ag a a a Thomasville, Ga. 
Lincein. Acadesty 2:<..3.0.5..5 acca King’s Mountain, N. C. 
Palmer Memorial Institute: ...)000.. 6.025. ae Sedalia, N. C. 
Avery Teatitete |. ..65..050.ceeoeae ie icevk cows Charleston, S. C. 
Gloucester Institute....... ......... Ned it ee eee Capahosic, Va. 
Indian: 
Santee Normal. Training ....... Sa Joudvetusnus Gee Santee, Neb. 
Fort Berthold Mission............ Tuleuachar cd Caowt ek te ..Elbowoods, N. D. 
Spanish Americans: 
Blanche Kellogg Institute..................0...0...... Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Rie Grende lnetivute:.....:...3 = Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
American Highlander: | 
Pleasant. Hill Academy...........:0:::0i.4i04..0, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Hospitals: 
Ryder Memorial: :.... (5: ee Humacao, Puerto Rico 
Brewer .....:...... “sis bacas : Seeesay eee eats aie ee ...Greenwood, S. C. 
Uplands Sanatorium (Affiliated) ...........000...... Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
Goodnow (College Dispensary) ............................... Talladega, Ala. 


Sarah A. Dickey Memorial (College Dispensary) ..Tougaloo, Miss. 
Church Missions: 


Indian Negro Puerto Rican 
Organized .. 22 Organized ....... 112 Organized ....... 20 
Unorganized 5 (Self-supporting) 58 Unorganized .... 46 

Orientas ) 


Che American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Prudden Hall 
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N the border between South Carolina and 
North Carolina there stands a hill about 
seventeen hundred feet high. On one side it 

is approachable, but on the other side it is precipi- 
tous. On the summit was camped on October 7, 
1780, the British forces under Lieut-Col. Ferguson. 
Up the sides of the hill were streaming three thou- 
sand frontiersmen, dodging from tree to tree and 
rock to rock. 

Here Ferguson was defeated and Cornwallis 
turned back from his intention of invading North 
Carolina. Near this famous battleground can now 
be seen a beautiful campus with a group of build- 
ings dedicated to the education of the colored race 
—who knows but that some of their ancestors 
helped bury the British dead? 

To have been the founder of fifteen schools for 
the children of the colored folk of North Carolina, 
is an achievement notable enough. Such was the 
record of Miss Emily Prudden of New England 
stock and imagination. One of these, and perhaps 
the only one now existing, is near King’s Moun- 
tain, N.C. When the school was opened everyone 
declared that nothing could be done for the Ne- 
groes—they were a lost race. The second year after 
its opening the local newspaper declared that 
whereas before they had the prison well supplied 
with Negroes, up for drunkenness and wife-beat- 


Pas John Fiske says: 


“They came from all directions, through 
the defiles of the Alleghenies, a picturesque and 
motley crowd, in fringed and tasseled hunting 
shirts, with sprigs of hemlock on their hats, 
and armed with long knives and rifles that 
seldom missed their aim. From the South came 
James Williams of Ninety Six with his four 
hundred men; from the North came William 
Campbell of Virginia and Charles McDowell 
of North Carolina with five hundred and sixty 
followers; from the West came Isaac Shelby 
and John Sevier, whose names were to become 
famous in the early history of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. By the 30th of September, three 
thousand of these ‘dirty mongrels,’ as Fer- 
guson called them, had gathered, men in whose 
veins flowed the blood of Scottish Covenanters 
and French Huguenots and English Sea-Rovers.” 
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ing, now they seldom had a case for trial. Ever 
since, the school has been accepted as one of the 
most helpful agencies in western North Carolina. 


It is a High School with an enrollment of 213, 


with Mr. Ricks assisted by his enthusiastic wife and 
fourteen teachers leading on. 

Mr. Ricks is a Virginian. His entrance examina- 
tion at Cappahosic was picking beans. He picked 
the beans so well and so many of them, that even 
though he was very small and penniless, Mr. Price 
could not refuse him. He was graduated from 
Cappahosic — Gloucester High School —and went 
to Talladega. From Talladega he went to the Theo- 


logical School of Howard University from which he 
was graduated. Then he worked with Dr. DeBerry 
in Springfield, and finally spent two years at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York before going 
to King’s Mountain. 

Every branch of education which will enable the 
boys and girls to be better men and women, better 
fathers and mothers, better citizens and Christians, 
will be found there, within the limits of the budget. 
A farm of sixty acres offers the opportunity to give 
the boys an education in agriculture. On two acres 
granted by the A. M.A. the people have built a 
model Rosenwald School with ample rooms for all 
the elementary grades and an ample auditorium for 
the public entertainment of a rural folk. It is used 
as freely by the school as the neighborhood. A 
carpenter shop opens the door to the understanding 
of tools, and a Domestic Science department guides 
the girls into better methods of housekeeping. 

King’s Mountain, however, is coming to be 
known throughout the colored South as the Chau- 
tauqua or Silver Bay of that whole region. It is 
now the place where the Congregational folk 
gather for a conference in June. This is followed 
by the Colored Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The fine 
mountain air, the beautiful scenery, the dormito- 
ries and the classrooms furnish what can be found 
in hardly any other place in the South. For the 


Superintendent Stearns of New Hampshire, The Campus 
at King’s Mountain, N. C. 


sake of these summer conferences much has been done in the past few 
years by painter, carpenter and plumber, but much remains to be done. 


It is a great contribution by our Congregationalists.to thuis open to the 
whole Colored South in such an ideal situation the place whete such sum- 
mer inspirations are received. It needs enlargemeht ' to make it.a’ ‘North- 


field of the South. r ee wi 
The budget of this school is $24,755.00 of which 614, 600:00' is raised 


by the school through tuition, personal gifts and ‘rentals-for summer 


conferences. 
The faculty consists of sixteen members, and last year the enrollment 


was 213. 
For specific information write Principal Watter Ricks, Lincoln 


Academy, King’s Mountain, N. C. 


Che American Missionary Assoriation 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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American Missionary Assuciation. 


Lincoln Fcademy, 
Ring's Mountain, tA. C. 


by 


Miss DL. S. Catbcart. 


CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK. 


LINCOLN ACADEMY, KING’S MOUNTAIN, 
N. C. 


BY MISS L. S. CATHCART. 


As we stand on the veranda of our school home 
and look away to the beautiful peak of King’s 
Mountain we often think of October 7, 1760, when 
‘‘through the gorge of the valley’’ sounds the bu- 
gle that tells of the foe; how ‘‘from a thousand 
deep gorges they gather” to wage one of the 
fiercest of the battles of .the war that gave to us 
our national independence. That battle was 
fierce, short, and decisive. The foe was varquish- 
ed, victory was ours. Another foe is abroad in 
our land, a double-headed hydra, sin and igno- 
rance. From our sunny southland, from the 
shadow of old King’s Mountain, I would sound 
the bugle for the Forward March of the army of 
Christians and philanthropists till this foe be driven 
from ourland. This is not a sectional battle but 
is as far-reaching as is the land over which floats 
the dear old Stars and Stripes. In view of the 
events that face us in the opening year of the cen- 
tury I would send forth the call to battle with 
notes strong and clear. This will be no short 
struggle of which the record can be written. ‘‘ An 
hour and the battle is over.”” When we enter this 
conflict it must be for life, but upon its successful 
issue depends the future of our nation. 

I come not to tell of victory, but of the progress 
of the war in the old State of North Carolina, in 
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the army corps of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

The work was commenced in different parts of 
the State, at Wilmington, Troy, Oaks, McLeans- 
ville, Raleigh, soon after the Civil War. The 
work has extended until it has honeycombed the 
State. It is but three weeks since I was at the 
North Carolina Congregational State Association. 
It was an enthusiastic gathering where the lights 
and shadows were so mingled as to give one a 
stronger determination than ever to do all that it 
is possible. In our State we now have fifty 
churches, and sixty Sabbath-schools. Eleven 
churches and about the same number of Sabbath- 
schools were added this year. 

I will give you the history of our new church at 
Dockery’s Store. Itis situated a few miles from 
Malee, where we have had work for some time. 
Two years ago Mary, one of our graduates, went 
to Malee to teach and some of the children from 
Dockery’s Store went over to attend school. Mary 
had temperance meetings, missionary meetings, 
and in many ways interested the people in the 
work of the American Missionary Association and 
in the church which stands back of the Associa- 
tion, till some of the children began to talk of 
joining the church there. Then one night when 
there was a temperance meeting at the school 
some of the men from Dockery’s were over and 
they became interested in the church and inquired 
why they could not have a church. So they con- 
sulted one of our ministers and the result was that 
a church was organized the next spring under an 
old oak tree. There was no laying of a corner- 
stone, but they carved the name of the church and 
the date on the oak tree, and there they worshiped | 
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until cold weather. They had not even a school- 
house in which they could meet so they moved to 
a farm house and began to talk of building. About 
Christmas time they commenced to build, the men 
got out the timber for lumber; the women went 
and cleared the ground ; when the men commenced 
to build, the women would get the children off to 
school and then cook dinner and carry to the men 
at the church and again their supper. Some had 
to walk over two miles to do this. ‘The people got 
the house up and enclosed before they asked any 
help for it. I wish you could have heard the Dea- 
con’s report just as he gave it, and have seen the 
joy in his face as he told of their completed house, 
for they had worked till after nine at night by 
moonlight to have it completed before coming to 
the Association, and, said he, ‘‘I drove the first 
nail-and the last.’’ They now wish, and ought to 
have, a good teacher who has been trained in some 
of the American Missionary Association schools, 
who can be a real helpin the community, caring 
for the sick, teaching in the Sunday-school, help- 
ing in the women’s missionary meetings, etc., as 
well as teaching school. The people will thus be 
trained in the essentials of true manhood and 
womanhood, as well as in the polity of our church. 
It seems to those of us who are on the ground and 
see what a difference there is among the people 
where they have suchptrai ning and where they 
have not that this is one of the wisest investments 
one can make of money. Unless one compares 
the people who have been trained in our own or 
other mission schools with those who have not itis 
impossible to realize it. As you cannot see it, let 
me give you a word picture of the difference be- 
tweefr_some of those who present themselves as 
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candidates for the ministry. One is a young man 
from Fisk who, after graduation, worked off a 
debt incurred at school and then went to Hartford 
for theology, a fine, manly young man whose ex- 
amination compares favorably with those you are 
all familiar with, who comes out strong and clear 
on the temperance question, and who can lend a 
hand to help in any line of business. Of himsome 
of our older ministers said, ‘‘ He seems so anxious 
to learn the needs of the work and to get advice as 
to best ways of working that he would keep asking 
questions till away into the middle of the night.”’ 
Another, a man with no more education than to 
be able to vote under our amended constitution, 
gave this as his Christian experience. He was 
working on the railroad and ‘‘ got religion” on 
one of his trips. He began to shout and rollina 
box car and when he reached his destination he 
was, shouting and going on so that, thinking he 
was insane, a doctor was called, and it was all he 
could do to keep them from taking him to an in- 
saneasylum. But, he said, ‘‘ I commenced shout- 
ing then and have been shouting ever since.”’ 

Most of you are aware of the short terms of 
schools which have been common in North Caro- 
lina, and for that matter in all the Southern 
States, often not over two or three months ina 
year, but we rejoice that an upward movement in 
the line of education is magifest in the South. In 
our State it is the determination of the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools that every district shall 
have money enough for a four months’ school ; 
new studies are being added to the requirements 
for teachers’ certificates ; teachers are not allowed 
to teach who do not attend the Teachers’ Institute. 
For the past: five or six years I have spent from 
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two to four weeks teaching in institutes and have 
found it to be just what our teachers need, to keep 
the better class of teachers up to new methods, to 
bring new and untrained teachers up, and to give 
inspiration to all. 

The church work in the State and Institute work 
come in vacation, but the work of the year is the 
solid drill of Lincoln Academy, and it is of the 
work there that I wish to tell you. 

Eleven years ago the American Missionary As- 
sociation adopted Lincoln Academy and myself, 
and we can say with Paul that we have builded on 
no man’s foundation. The school had been started 
a year and a half before that, but it had not ceased 
to be an experiment; the white people had the 
feeling that a colored school was likely to cause 
trouble in a community, and but very few of the 
colored people had made up their minds that an 
education was worth working for. Parents would 
almost expect you to board their children and pay 
them something besides. One man said to me, 
when I asked him for some money on _ his 
daughter’s board, ‘‘I thought ‘ Uncle Sam’ bought 
everything that you need.”’ 

Other faithful teachers joined the work in its 
infancy, and together we have worked quietly on, 
sending out the pupils we have trained and they 
have found others hungry for an education and 
have brought them into school. This summer one 
of our graduates wrote me of two young men where 
she is teaching, saying they were the only colored 
boys in that settlement who were trying to make 
anything of themselves; that they had no bad 
habits and wanted to come into school very much ; 
that they had not enough money to make the year, 
but were willing to work. Of course we decided 
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they must be helped so they are in school. Every 
Saturday they pick cotton in the neighborhood, 
and later on will cut cord wood at thirty-five cents 
a cord to help earn their $4.50 a month. One of 
them, an orphan, will suffer from lack of clothing 
except as help can be supplied from our mission 
storeroom. 

When we commenced we had one building, 
‘*Prudden Hall,’’ with one school room in it 25x30 
feet, for two teachers, used also for our Sabbath 
services. Our dining room, which could not be 
warmed, would seat between thirty and forty, and 
the girls’ rooms would accommodate about the 
same. We now have a good schoolhouse, ‘‘ Cath- 
cart Hall,’”’ built in memory of Miss Susie Cath- 
cart, who gave eight years of work to help lift up 
the young people who have entered theschool. It 
will accommodate at least three hundred, and our 
boarding department will accommodate one hun- 
dred and fifty. Last year our total enrollment, 
both boarders and day pupils, was two hundred 
and eighty-one. As we have increased our room 
from time to time our numbers have kept pace. 
Last year a young man came and asked to enter 
the school. I told him that we were full, and 
were not taking any pupils who had not engaged 
room, andI did not think he could stay; but he 
had made up his mind to come to school, and said 
that he had walked all day, and he wanted to stay, 
that he would rather I would let him stay, even if 
he slept under the house than be sent away. We 
let him stay, and instead of having him sleep 
under the house put him in an open attic over the 
old school room. There was an entrance to the 
attic, but not large enough to admit the husk bed, 
and it was drawn up by ropes through a window. 
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At first he complained to some of the students that 
he did not come to study the Bible, and did not see 
why we had it asa study in school, but later on he 
was converted, and it is rarely such a change 
comes to any one as did to him. Before the end of 
the year he was talking of preparing to be a mis- 
sionary. 7 

Not only are the Negroes learning to value edu- 
cation, but the white people have learned here as 
elsewhere, that a Christian school has the effect of 
making the colored people more thrifty, quiet, and 
peaceable, and that the pupils gathered in board- 
ing schools do not disturb any one, farther than 
the shouts from the ball ground reach. 

Weare firm believers that an education is incom- 
plete if it does not reach the whole man in his 
three-fold nature ; so we have all the work done by 
the students. In the home the housework is 
divided into sections and a set of girls for each ; 
every month the girls are changed so that during 
the year they have been drilled in several kinds of 
work. We have sewing, cooking, and household 
economy taught as regular studies. We care for 
our own sick, teaching the pupils to give baths and 
make beds without disturbing the patient. Our 
girls are thus well prepared for the responsibilities 
of life. But we are not yet in a position to do for 
our young men what we feel we ought todo. We 
have a cow, a horse and a pig to care for, the 
work of improving the yard and making a garden 
and sweet potato field, also the wood to be cut for 
twenty-five fires. This gives a good hour’s work 
a day to the young men, but it does not prepare 
them to build their own homes and keep them in 
repair. To help them in this I have for several 
years had a set of young men with each change of 
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work, to look after the repairs of our buildings and 
furniture, to make wash-stands, book-cases, etc., 
and we have built our laundry and one cottage. 
Besides this the young men had good help on car- 
pentry, working with a good carpenter when 
we built our new schoolhouse. With the help we 
have been able to give, one of our young men pre- 
pared so that he has been working all summer with 
one of the American Missionary Association build- 
ers ; during the latter part of the season at double 
the wages of the common carpenter in that section. 

What we would like to do in the near future is 
to be able to do for all our young men what we 
have been able to do for a few, so that all may be 
able to help the race out of the one-roomed log 
cabin with wooden shutters for windows, into the 
neat, comfortable, well-lighted home built by their 
own hands. But for this we need tools and some 
money for materials. We believe in doing every- 
thing we can by home labor to help give our peo- 
ple the power to do. 

I suppose that every school has some ideas of its 
own; we have. Most of the boarding schools’ in 
our region will not take pupils till they are well 
grown, bnt we believe the best results can be ob- 
tained by getting hold of the children, and we 
usually have them from eight years old upward, 
sometimes into the thirties, and we have had even 
into the forties. Several of our most successful 
graduates came to us little children and grew up 
in school. We have not a large number of gradu- 
ates, but so far as we know every one that we 
have is in the smaller division of mankind known 
as ‘‘lifters.’’ Three are ministers, one a minister’s 
wife and an able helper in every line of a pastor’s 
work, Three have been teachers in parish schools 
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under the A. M. A,, and they have done-good work 
in school and community. Another taught in a 
mission school under Miss Prudden, the founder of 
Lincoln Academy and several other schools, for 
two years. But her father died, leaving a large 
family of small children and a $700 debt on the 
home, so Martha went into public school work 
near her home, teaching almost constantly, and 
has earned and saved the money needed to clear 
the home of debt. Two are teachers in graded 
schools. All have proved good teachers. Two 
God called to Himself just as they were prepared 
to take up work for Him together. One of our 
trials is that we cannot hold our pupils till they 
finish, and yet the work is not lost that is done for 
undergraduates. In one county in the mountain 
region the superintendent of schools sent us word 
last year that he did not know what he would do 
for teachers in the colored schools if it were not 
for our school, as there were but two or three 
teachers in his county who were not from this A. 
M. A. school, yet but one in that county is a 
graduate. We were greatly encouraged while 
going to our State Association this fall. One of 
our young men who was in school only two years 
came on the train going to the Association as a 
delegate. When he came to school he was not a 
Christian, but while here he was converted and 
became acquainted with the young woman who is 
now his wife. They were both members of our 
church, but moving away took letters and con- 
nected themselves with the church there. Heisa 
deacon of the church and superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, and his pastor’s testimony of him 
was that he hardly knew what he should do with- 
out his help. So far as scholarship goes, our work 
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for him might be called almost a failure, but we 
helped in the making of a Christian man and & 
Christian home, and we call that success. 

Sometimes I am asked if there is no dark side to 
the work. Yes, asthereistoall work. If there 
were no causes for heartache and no disappoint- 
ments, there would be no need for the work of up- 
lifting humanity. But I rejoice that the shadows 
in service pass like the clouds after storm, while 
the sunshine remains, and we at the front have lit- 
tle time to speculate regarding the outcome of this 
or that movement. We see the present need, and, 
thank God, we know a remedy. It is found inthe 
life of Christ exemplified in the life of men. So 
we work hopefully on to help produce the Christ 
life in the lives of those under our influence. 

In the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
the foundations were laid for the education and 


uplifting of the Afro-American ; it remains for us 
of the Twentieth Century to carry it forward to 
completion. May God enable us to do our simple 
duty. 


CONDENSED INFORMATION. 


; About four miles from the vil- 
Location lage of King’s Mountain, in the 
South-central part of North Carolina, near the 
South Carolina border, in a region where the 
cotton industry is the chief occupation. The 
New York-Atlanta National Highway passes the 
school grounds. Ideally located on a beautiful 
hill at the foot of Crowder’s Mountain, and ow- 
ing to the altitude, very healthful. 


; The surroundings are distinct- 
Community ly rural, but a small settle- 
ment of colored people has grown up around 
the school. A half mile from the academy is a 
small factory village. 


; Founded in 1888, for’ the 
History education of colored youth. by 
Miss Emily C. Prudden. She was essentially a 
pioneer, an organizer, who did her work of 
founding institutions, and then passed along to 
other fields. The development of Lincoln Acad- 
emy came during the twenty years’ leadership 
of Miss Lillian S. Cathart, who put the stamp of 
her remarkable personality upon it for all time. 


A ten grade. agricultural 
Scope school, of which grades VII-X 
constitute the Normal or High School depart- 
ment. The Manual arts, including cooking, 
sewing, shop-work, printing and agriculture, are 
especially emphasized here. A special teacher 
provides public school music in all the grades, 
and also gives private lessons in piano. Pupils 
pay $1 a month for four half-hour lessons. 


Teaching Force 4 principal and eight teachers, 
six of whom are from the 


North. An extension agent 
visits among the farmers of the community and 
promotes interest in school attendance. Rev. I. 
Alva Hart, Principal. 
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LINCOLN ACADEMY 


PRUDDEN HALL 


American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Eastern District: 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western District: 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific District: 21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, Cal. 


Enrollment About 100, of whom one- 

fourth are beyond the sixth 
grade. One-third are boarding pupils. The 
County pays the school money for the district, 
and all children entitled to free public instruc- 
tion attend Lincoln Academy, as better provision 
can be made here than elsewhere. 


The school owns 60 acres of 
Plant land, 30 of which are culti- 
vated under the direction of the agricultural 
instructor, a Hampton Institute graduate. There 
are four main buildings (school building, boys’ 
dormitory, girls’ dormitory, and dining hall), be- 
sides three cottages for teachers’ homes, the 
shop, barn and laundries. All are simple in de- 
sign, but suitable. Two of the buildings are 
steam heated, but elsewhere wood stoves are 
used. Water is piped to the school from a 
splendid spring on Crowder’s Mountain. 


recently remodeled, and a 
lunch room for the day pupils added in the 
basement. 


; ; Alternate Friday evenings 
Social Lif . given to the Literary Society, 
with its emphasis upon good literature and cur- 
rent events, and gatherings with jolly times 
spent in old-fashioned games. 


oe ; The colored Congregational 
Religious Life church has the use of the 
Academy chapel for its meet- 
ings, and students are required to participate in 
the activities of the church. There are voluntary 
organizations of Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., both 
affiliated with the National Colored Christian 
Association. 


Because of its beauty of loca- 
Y. M. C. A. tion, Lincoln Academy has 
been chosen as an ideal place for the annual 
conference of the National Colored Christian 
Association, which takes place soon after the 
close of school in May. The conference is at- 
tended by well known Christian leaders, and 
over a hundred students from various schools. 
Inspiration is brought to the people of the 
neighborhood, as well as those from away. 
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AN HEROIC STORY. 


One of the most unique educational geniuses 
of Southern missionary work was Miss Emily 
C. Prudden, a New England woman, who be- 
tween 1884 and 1910 founded fifteen institutions 
(schools and homes). The striking evidence of 
her remarkable spirit was that in spite of 
Southern prejudice she worked indiscriminately 
for both white and colored children. Her first 
venture was the founding of a school for needy 
white children at All Healing Springs, at the 
foot of Crowder’s Mountain, North Carolina. 
Returning in 1888, after an absence, to open a 
school for colored youth only a mile distant, the 
white people protested, saying “Miss Prudden, 
you can make nothing out of these lying, good- 
for-nothing negroes.” One man whose children 
had been especially favored, even said, “I used to 
think Miss Prudden a good Christian, but now I 
do not think her a Christian at all.” The second 
year after the opening of Lincoln Academy, her 
most successful enterprise, the county newspaper 


gave the tribute, that before the school was 
opened the court-room would be full of negroes 
up for wife-beating and drunkenness, but that al- 
ready they seldom had a negro on trial. Through 
all the years since, these two schools one for 
white children, one for colored, have worked 
harmoniously side by side. 


PRESENT SCHOOL LIFE AT LINCOLN. 


The students have very busy lives, but are 
none the less happy. From 7:30 to 8:30 A.M. 
and from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M. on week days they 
are engaged in work. Except the cook, no regu- 
lar help is employed aside from student labor. 
The price for board and tuition is set so low 
that it is necessary for each student to give his 
services for an hour every day in part payment. 
Often they are glad to work additional time for 
further credit on their expenses, as even $9.50 
per month is a hardship for many parents. From 
five to seven cents an hour is allowed for work 
in excess of the required time. Cases of grumb- 
ling over assigned tasks are very rare, and the 
children may be heard almost any time singing 
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the old folk songs or some hymns, at their work. 
You will find the workers in the dining-room, 
kitchen, chambers, school rooms, wood yard, 
barn, shop or on the farm, working in rapid 
fashion until the “knock-off” bell rings. A cer- 
tain girl earned nearly five dollars a month 
from her work one season. Every night after 
dinner she mixed the bread, and in the morning 
arose early to mold it out, and make the laundry 
fire before breakfast, and for two hours in the 
afternoon she would be found in the laundry. 
This girl’s father had lost his eyesight, and she 
felt she should do all she could to help herself. 


After the morning devotions, the students pass 
rapidly to their regular academic or industrial 
classes. These are about the same as in other 
A. M. A. schools. The teachers’ hardest task is 
to teach the children to think for themselves, and 
that is what they try to emphasize especially. 
The teacher of English has a problem before her 


that no one can fully realize unless he has been - 


in the same position in the Southland. Her at- 
tempts to correct the “done beens” and other 
racial expressions often seem futile, because the 
children are so handicapped by their home en- 
vironment. The late entrance and irregular at- 
tendance of pupils, usually due to the fact that 
they must work outside, makes both teachers’ 
and pupils’ work more difficult. In the evening 
is had the long study period, and the day is 
finished. 


DIVIDENDS IN SERVICE. 


One graduate who had majored in Domestic 
Science and received a vision of service in pro- 
viding suitable meals, is making herself valuable 
in the home of President King of Oberlin College, 
and also catering for some of the leading social 
functions of the college and city. 

Another has earned the reputation of being 
the best teacher in her county, either white or 
colored. A poor, forlorn orphan received into 
the great heart of Miss Cathcart, developed into 
a trustworthy worker; after graduation she 
married the instructor of agriculture, and is ren- 
dering faithful service as teacher of the third 
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and fourth grades at Lincoln. She has used of 
her earnings to help educate a younger sister. 


A boy who came to school with a bad back, a 
useless arm and dependent upon help to climb 
stairs, was happy and courageous, determined to 
succeed. He was graduated and became a teacher; 
has since supported not only himself but his 
mother, and built her a home from his earnings, 


The supervisor of Colored Schools under the 
Jeanes Fund was graduated from Lincoln Acad- 
emy, and went to Fisk University. She entered the 
A. M. A. service as teacher at Douglass Academy, 
at Lawndale, N. C., then at her own request was 
transferred to Lincoln Academy, and now is 
serving her home county. She has refused 
tempting offers to teach elsewhere, in the Y. W. 
C. A., ete., but she feels that the Lord has need 
of her in the present work which she is faith- 
fully doing as a religious service. 


Situated under the shadow of beautiful 
Crowder’s Mountain, so far from the temptations 
of the city and distracting influences, the 
teachers have a peculiar opportunity for con- 
stant personal touch upon the lives of the stu- 
dents. It is the effort always to teach a common 
honesty and efficiency in work, forbearance and 
kindliness in play, unselfishness in friendship and 
a high moral tone in the social relationships of 
the boys and girls. It is a never-closing schoo] - 
of religion, where Christianity is taught as the 
very essence of every activity of life. 
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In the eastern lowland region of North Carolina there are some 
towns, some counties even, where the majority of the population are 
Negroes ; but in the western highland section a much smaller propor- 
tion of the people are colored and they are mostly in rural communities. 
In the leading cities of our state first-class graded schools are carried 
on for both races; but in the rural districts the need for good schools 
and well trained teachers is appalling. Throughout the state of 
North Carolina the average length of school term was, until the past 
year, fourteen weeks; now considering that in the large centers the 
term is from eight to ten months, it is easily seen that the term of 
school in the rural 
districts must be 
very short, in 
many cases not over 
two months. 

In the entire 
Southland the cen- 
tury opens with a 
grand crusade 
against ignorance 
and for longer and 
better schools. As 
North Carolina took 
the initiative in de- 
claring independ- sag 
ence in the Revolu- — a 
tionary war, sO now PRUDDEN HALL. 
she stands in the 
forefront in the struggle for a broader and more universal education. 
Quoting from an address of Governor Aycock, we find “We have 
declared that there shall be no precinct, there shall be no school, 
white or colored, in which a four months’ school shall not run this 
year,” (1901) But it was before the present awakening in behalf of 
education in the Southland, and to meet the needs of the scattered, 
rural, colored population in several counties in the mountains and 
foothills of western North Carolina, that Miss E. C. Prudden, who 
had already established two schools for needy white girls in this part 
of the state, came while her other schools were having summer vaca- 
tion thirteen yearsago. She bought a few acres of land and received, 
through the kindness of a few interested white citizens, a gift of 
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thirty acres more. Securing workmen, she had a little spot cleared 
in the forest and commenced the erection of a building now known 
as “ Prudden Hall.” 

This building was to be used for all purposes, one room in it was 
to be used both as schoolroom and chapel, the dining room was 
16x 20 feet, with no possibility of warming it. The building was 
completed in time for a short term of school that winter. The next 
year Miss Peck, a former teacher at Berea, took charge of the school. 
There were that year about twenty-five boarding pupils and not far 
from the same number of day pupils. It was in the spring time of 
that year that the present principal, whose health had failed in for- 
eign missionary work, felt again the Macedonian call to find the need- 
iest field on Amer- 
ican soil, if that 
were possible. 
When asked to 
take charge of the 
schoolroom work 
and try to raise it 
to a graded school 
she said she would 
not undertake it 
unless there could 
be suitable rooms 
secured. Miss Peck 
and she decided to 
try and raise the 
money needed to 
build a schoolhouse 
with two rooms 
that could be thrown together when needed for large gatherings. By 
the close of the vacation nearly enough money was secured and the 
building was in process of erection. During that summer Miss Prud- 
den had transferred the school tothe American Missionary Associa- 
tion. Of that she recently wrote: “As I could not stay by the school 
I committed it to the Lord for His keeping and blessing more utterly 
than any other work I ever attempted. I sometimes think the grasp 
of faith I then had in the power and willingness of the Lord to bless 
has had something to do with the great advancement there.”’ 

The history of the school during the past twelve years has been 
one of steady, normal growth. At first the school was intended for 
girls only, but the need was just as great for young men as for 
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young women, and so earnestly did they plead their cause that a few 
were received the second year, and when the school outgrew the 
second building and when the third was built, it was for a school- 
room on the first, and dormitories for boys on the second and third 
floors. The school has never worked for pupils save as pupils have 
brought new ones back with them, yet it has always been filled as fast 
as room could be secured. As the need is greatest in the rural dis- 
tricts, preference has been given to those from sections where there 
are but limited school advantages. Sometimes three or four will 
come in from the same family, spend some years in the school, and all 
go back to their own section and go to teaching. 

In all the work of the school three main points have been made 
prominent: first, to 
seek to win to a 
Christian life those 
who come into 
school or neighbor- 
hood unsaved, and 
in this effort God 
has set the seal of 
His approval, as 
there has no year 
passed in which 
there has not a 
goodly number 
started in the 
Christian life. eewits ciAsk 
Next, we have re- 
alized the fact that if the masses of the colored people are to be edu- 
cated, it must be by those of their own race who can go into their 
communities and work in home and church and school, exemplifying 
in their own lives the lessons of thrift, industry, purity and practical 
education that they try to instill into the hearts of the young; in this 
too we feel that God has added His blessing. All the graduates, be- 
sides a goodly number of undergraduates, have done successful work 
as teachers. This winter there are over forty teaching; one has an 
enrollment of one hundred and thirty-eight with a regular attendance 
of over ninety. In one county there are but one or two colored 
teachers who have not attended Lincoln Academy. But back of the 
church and back of the school lies the home, and the foundations 
must be laid there, and no pains have been spared to prepare the girls 
for home makers. Systematic training is given in all the lines of house- 
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work and sewing. The teachers of these branches work under dis- 
advantages for lack of equipment. A model kitchen is needed for the 
cooking classes ; for sewing we have a fine room in the new building, 
but two new sewing machines are greatly needed. 

The industrial plant for young men is not well developed, but each 
year sees some advance. 

The present school plant consists of ‘‘ Prudden Hall,” ‘‘ The Boys’ 
Dormitory,” ‘‘Peck Cottage” and “Chase Cottage.” These afford 
room for one hundred and twenty-five boarders and are full, while 
“Cathcart Memorial Hall,’’ completed just in time to be occupied at 
the opening of the new century, contains schoolrooms to accommodate 
three hundred. This is also nearly filled, for quite a little community 
is springing up 
about the school of 
families wishing to 
educate their chil- 
dren. 

While the first 
years in the estab- 
lishment of an in- 
stitution of learning 
usually bring an 
abundant supply of 
discomforts and re- 
quire heroic self-sac- 
rifice ofttimes from 
i AEE i Se A NE both teachers and 
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the other hand, un- 
told enjoyment in watching the evolution of comfort from discomfort, 
and system from chaos. In both these respects this school has been 
no exception. For several years every bucket of water that was used 
was brought from a spring so small that it was often dipped dry. 
The path from the spring led up a long hill and across a muddy road. 
There came a time when it was decided to dig a well large and deep, 
that the windmill attachment would give the needed supply of water. 
It was done only to find the water could not be used; but in disap- 
pointment lay a richer blessing. Springing from the mountain side, 
nearly a mile distant and high above the likelihood of human habita- 
tion, was a strong spring. As a last resort it was decided to bring the 
water from there in pipes. In this undertaking the scholars and 
friends of the school took hold with such heartiness that the expense 
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to the A. M. A. was very little. The work was completed so that 
water reached us the day before Thanksgiving, and I doubt if dwel- 
lers in palace or castle ever found greater cause for thanksgiving 
than did Lincoln Academy and its friends in the abundant supply 
of pure water. 

To a stranger coming from the railroad, four miles distant, over a 
rough road, the question can but arise, why wasa school planted in such 
alocation? But to those who are engaged in the work of the school it 
seems, in many respects, an ideal location—a better climate is hard to 
find. Just in front of the buildings, and less than a mile distant, rises 
Crowder’s Mountain, sometimes snowclad, sometimes in green of 
springtime freshness, again reflecting all the gorgeous hues of autumn 
foliage, sometimes hidden in clouds and mist, but always inspiring and 
refining. A few miles distant lies old King’s Mountain, a silent wit- 
ness to the struggle that brought our country into existence, and an 
incentive to us to build up and develop it in the years that lie before. 
The pupils are set apart from the many temptations and outside at- 
tractions found in city life and are thus free to concentrate their minds 
upon the work of school. The community is made up largely of in- 
dustrious farmers, and all are kindly disposed to the work of the 
school. 

The work of this institution is but just begun. The colored people 
in this region are but just beginning to realize the great value of an 
education that shall prepare for use the hand, the head, the heart. 
This year a class of eleven earnest Christian young men and women 
will leave the school to work among their people. If the means can 
be secured, we see no reason why the growth of the school shall not 
increase as much in the next decade as in the past. 


CONDENSED INFORMATION 


ae In the _ sleepy town of 

Marion, an old center of edu- 
cational institutions, a county seat of 4,000 popu- 
Jation. On a branch of the Southern Railway 
between Selma and Akron, Alabama, best reached 


via Cincinnati and Birmingham, changing at 


Akron for Marion. 


‘ Lincoln Normal School, opened 
History in 1868, was among the earliest 
of the schools founded by the American Mission- 
ary Association. When in 1897, after the dis- 
astrous fire, it was proposed to close the school, 
the teachers and local constituents rallied and 
raised a generous share of the next year’s ex- 
pense, saving the school for future service. 


A twelve-grade institution for 
Scope colored youth, with boarding 
department. The first six grades constitute the 
elementary school; grades VII to XII are con- 
ducted as a six-year high-school. Besides the 
regular academic studies, a specialty is made of 
music and the industries, sewing, cooking, car- 
pentry, gardening and farming. In the two 
final years, pupils are given a practical course 
in Pedagogy to fit them to teach in the schools 
of the county. 


, ; Sixteen teachers and workers, 
Teaching from the best schools and col- 
Force leges of the North, also one 
graduate of the school and of the Normal De- 
partment of Talladega College. Principal, Miss 
Mary E. Phillips. 


About three hundred and 
Enrollment seventy-five, of whom _  sev- 
enty-five are in the high-school department. 


] Consists of a forty-acre farm 
Plant at the edge of the town, large 
campus, four main buildings, including boys’ 
and girls’ dormitories, teachers’ home, laundry, 
shops and barns. Full sanitary plumbing in- 
stalled in 1918. 
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Lincoln Normal School 


FOR NEGRO YOUTH 


MARION 


In Marion 


American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Eastern District: 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western District: 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Pacific District: 21 Brenham P1., San Francisco, Cal. 


° By the closest economy about 
Boarding sixty pupils are boarded ; each 
Department one gives one hour a day and 
a small sum of money. Most of the labor of the 
institution is being done in that way. Under 
competent matrons pupils receive valuable train- 
ing in all departments of home-making, and 
develop thorough habits. 


. Those meeting on Sunday: 
Student : Christian Endeavor Society, 
Organizations jynior ©. BE. Society, Little 
Daughters of the King, Boys’ Club. During the 
week: Boys’ Senior Athletic Club, Junior Ath- 
letic Club, Girls’ Basketball Club, Boy Scouts, 
Junior Red Cross, Altrurian Literary Society. 


Lincoln Normal School is con- 
Sp here of sidered the training school for 
Influence colored teachers of this sec- 
tion, three-fourths of the teachers of Perry 
County having been students or graduates of 
the school. In the boarding hall are students 
not only from many parts of Alabama, but also 
from other States. In the day school more than 
fifty walk from two to six miles twice a day 
to get an education. 


; The annual cost of the school 
Finances is approximately $8,000, of 
which about $2,000 comes from local sources, 
including tuitions, barrel sales and private dona- 
tions, the balance from the missionary funds. 
of the American Missionary Association. 


+s The development of Christian 
Religious character is the aim of the 
Work whole institution. Only pupils 
who habitually attend church and Sabbath- 
school are enrolled, and the Bible is studied 
in every grade. Not one has been graduated 
who did not profess to be a Christian. The 
pupils are leaders in the work of their home 
churches. 3 


A GLIMPSE OF LINCOLN NORMAL SCHOOL 


By CLEONA L. CASE 


We are giad to have you with us, this bright 
day, for visitors are always welcome. AS we 
come in at the front gate the two nearest build- 
ings are those of the main school. If you will 
step over this way a little you can see at the 
rear of the campus the group of four buildings, 
the girls’ dormitory, boys’ dormitory, shop for 
boys’ industries, and the cottage for Domestic 
Science. Now as you turn quite a little to the 
right you can catch through that beautiful grove 
of trees, glimpses of the teachers’ home, a south- 
ern plantation house built before the war. 


There goes the school bell—that means that it 
is 8:20, and the children must hurry or they 
will be tardy. Promptness is the Lincoln Normal 
watchword. . Here they come scu’rying in from 
all directions—colored children, little and big, 
old and young, for we have all grades from first 
to the twelfth. See how thinly clad some of 
them are, and there is a boy barefooted. 


That brother and sister just coming, started 
before the sun was up this morning to walk 
five miles from home. See that girl carrying a 
sack filled with something—those are eggs to 
pay her tuition, and look at that chicken’s head 
peeping out of that school bag. That chicken 
does not know what an important service it is 
rendering that little boy, but the truth is that 
it is going to keep him in schoo! a whole month. 


.Look at that mule drawing an old ramshackle 
wagon with chairs in it! An old man climbs 
out followed by a shy, awkward country girl 
carrying a bundle which proves to be her clothes 
in a pillow-case. Finding the principal, he pleads, 
“Please, Ma’am, I’se done brung my gal, Lily 
Bell, for you all to make lak white folks. She’s 
heerd such a right smart about Lincoln Normal 
how it’s the best school in the United States, 
until she’s might nigh pestered me to death 
to carry her up hare to see would you all give 


her a chanct to work her way.” Then follows a 
story of deepest poverty, but high aspirations, 
and the principal promises to give her the cov- 
eted chance. Lily Bell turns away, radiant with 
happiness. 


Now the 8:30 bell rings, and we go upstairs 
to the chapel where the high school pupils are 
seated. Within the door the motto greets us, 
“Our School for Christ.” It shows the ruling 
motive of the whole institution. After short de- 
votional exercises, the classes pass at once for 
Bible study into different rooms where the en- 
tire school spends the first half hour in the 
study of the Word of God. 


From now until noon we will go into the 
different rooms and see the pupils, happy and 
earnest in their work. I know you will be 
especially interested in visiting the industrial 
classes. Here is the sewing-room where the girls 
get some very valuable lessons in making gar- 
ments, mending, cutting and fitting—all carried 
on with great neatness and care. Come and see 
the loom where the girls learn to weave rugs, 
which when sold are a source of income for the 
department. 


I do not need to call your attention to the 
diverse sounds coming from the rooms above, 
where the music department is located. This 
strident medley is the result of one vocal lesson 
and five organ lessons being practiced by aS many 
pupils. 


Now we will go to the shop, but on the way 
let us notice the school gardens carefully laid 
out and planted by the agriculture classes. Some 
years we are able to raise lettuce and other 
vegetables a good share of the year. Here in 
the shop is a class in carpentry. Just now they 
are making some tables and benches for the 
school grounds. Look at these book cases the 
boys have made for the teachers’ rooms! We 
make practical use of the industrial classes 
wherever possible. 


That bell means that it is noon. We can now 
go over to the cottage and have a nice lunch 
which the cooking classes provide for our teach- 
ers every day. In this way, the girls get the 
best kind of practice in cooking and serving 
meals. On our way over we shall step into the 
students’ big dining-room where the sixty board- 
ing pupils are having their lunch consisting of 
soup and corn bread. 


After luncheon we go down to the school 
grounds where the children are taking their 
nooning in various ways. Here is a group 
of little girls playing one of their old folk games, 
with an infectious lilt to the song. On the boys’ 
ground we see five games of baseball in progress, 
for almost every boy is a devoted ball enthu- 
siast, and the principal, herself a lover of the 
game, knows that many such sports develop 
character. Other children are coming out of 
the library. We go in and find children of all 
sizes standing around the shelves, selecting the 
books they wish to read, and filing past a senior, 
an assistant librarian, who records their nan-:es. 
More than a hundred pupils have selected books, 
a fact which gives promise of a higher literary 
quality in our schoo] in future years. 


Now it is “after school.” The day pupils 
troop homeward. Some remain for the literary 
society or practice. The boarders separate for 
the practical tasks of the farm, the kitchen 
or the repair shop. The student janitors make 
the dust fly and tidy up the yard. Soon evening 
will come and the close of another day. 


For fifty years this has been going on, for 
over eighteen thousand days. Every day has 
cost money and labor and love; all has been 
amply repaid both in present happiness and in 
future results. Sometimes a day has brought 
forth fruits, thirty, or sixty or a hundred fold. 
It will take many more costly, laborious and 
patient days to complete the work of Lincoln 
Normal School. Till then it needs more support, 
more workers and more loyal friends. 


Mrs. Mary Phillips Thompson 
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YEAR’S INVESTMENT 


Lincoln Normal School 


MARION, ALABAMA 


Only Negro Public School in Marion, Alabama 


and with practically no interest whatsoever in the education Of Colored 


children, that a cultured young woman went to Marion, thrilling with 
missionary enthusiasm capable of sacrifice. She had already been in the 
service in Talladega. Mary Phillips was her name. Up to this time the 
school had had a very precarious existence. It was one of the first schools 
founded by the A. M. A. in 1867. In 1874 the state took it over as a 
normal school, but following a fire of incendiary origin, it was moved to 
Montgomery. The colored people, in their distress, appealed to the 
A. M. A. and the school was carried on in the Professor’s house, which 
is still standing. It soon overflowed into the barn and the State Superin- 
tendent remarked that the barn would not be considered good quarters 
for a Kentucky horse, but the teaching was good and that was what they 
came for. Again, for lack of funds, the school was closed. Again the 
colored people rose in remonstrance. Then the Association sent Miss 
Phillips there and a few teachers. Miss Phillips received $40.00 per 


month as salary for eight months, and the teachers received $20.00 a 


month. Again at the end of the year the Association decided to close 
the school for lack of funds. Miss Phillips called the parents together 
and read them the sad news. The people pledged themselves to provide 
the board of the teachers if they would come back, and the teachers, not 


Teachers’ Home, Woo 


me, Woolworth Hall, 


it for her schooling. 


The school is immaculate—there is not a pencil or knife-mark on any 
desk or wall. The new combined Teachers’ Home and Domestic Science 
Building is an evidence of the genius of Mrs. Phillips-Thompson, for it 
was built for $14,000 plus student help and could not be duplicated, 
anywhere north, for less than $25,000. Editor Gilroy remarked after a 
trip in the South, “There is no place in the world where a dollar will go 
farther than in the A. M. A.” The total plant is estimated to be worth, 
today, $100,000 and could not be built new for twice that sum. 


A new spirit of friendliness has been built up in the city of Marion. 
Recently the Judson College, a school for white girls in Marion, gave 
a reception to the faculty of Lincoln Normal, teachers of Negroes, and © 
Mrs. Thompson was asked to tell of her work before the faculty. Into 
Ranney Hall, the new dormitory for girls, has gone many dollars from 
local white contributors. The other day white members of the Inter- 
racial Committee spoke from the platform of Lincoln Normal, offering 
their services in any way possible to make Lincoln a better school. A 
movement is on foot now to provide a modern elementary Rosenwald 


. UCH is being written about the New South with its advancing 
educational standards, programs and equipment. Yet, even the 
leaders of that movement so promising will confess that scarcely 


a start has been made. 


Here is Alabama, for example—I take the following facts from ‘“The 
American Race Problem,” by Prof. E. B. Reuter of Iowa University. 


Here is Alabama: White population 62%, and they receive 91% of 
the educational funds. The Negro population is 38% and they receive only 
9% of the school funds. On every white child is spent $26.57 and $3.81 
is spent on each Negro child. They spend $9.41 per capita for teachers’ 
salaries for the white schools and only $1.78 for the Negro teachers. A 
census was taken of 80 Negro schools and, while they had an enrollment 
of 6,391, there were seats for only 3,794. In the North the school year is 
seldom less than 170 days and usually 180 days, but in Alabama for the 
Negro children 120 days are considered a generous school year. 


‘The contrast in buildings is even more pronounced. The picture in 
this leaflet shows the only public elementary school in Marion with a 
colored school population in the town and vicinity of over 700. Located 
on a clay bank in the outskirts of the town, it is practically inaccessible 
on wet days. The equipment within is as meager as that without. Natu- 
rally very few children attend this school. Last year 570 went to Marion 
and about 100 attended a small Baptist school. 


Somewhere we have seen the report that Perry County has 80% 
colored and $16.36 were spent on each white pupil and $1.34 on each 
colored pupil—we judge from the schools we have seen that the figures 
can not be far out of the way. 


It was into this region, with conditions then much worse than now 
and with practically no interest whatsoever in the education of colored 
children, that a cultured young woman went to Marion, thrilling with 
missionary enthusiasm capable of sacrifice. She had already been in the 
service in Talladega. Mary Phillips was her name. Up to this time the 
school had had a very precarious existence. It was one of the first schools 
founded by the A. M. A. in 1867. In 1874 the state took it over as a 
normal school, but following a fire of incendiary origin, it was moved to 
Montgomery. The colored people, in their distress, appealed to the 
A. M. A. and the school was carried on in the Professor’s house, which 
is still standing. It soon overflowed into the barn and the State Superin- 
tendent remarked that the barn would not be considered good quarters 
for a Kentucky horse, but the teaching was good and that was what they 
came for. Again, for lack of funds, the school was closed. Again the 
colored people rose in remonstrance. Then the Association sent Miss 
Phillips there and a few teachers. Miss Phillips received $40.00 per 
month as salary for eight months, and the teachers received $20.00 a 
month. Again at the end of the year the Association decided to close 
the school for lack of funds. Miss Phillips called the parents together 
and read them the sad news. The people pledged themselves to provide 
the board of the teachers if they would come back, and the teachers, not 


to be outdone, requested the A. M. A. to allow them to return, without 
salary. 


So the school lived and the children received their education with dry- 
goods boxes for desks, and bringing eggs, turkeys, vegetables and bacon 
for the teachers. But back of it all stood this woman with real Yankee 
“srit and got” that has rarely been equalled and never surpassed in the 
annals of the Association, and its annals are full of devotion. To the task 
she gave her life—her motto was, “This one thing I do” and she did it. 
She enlisted her northern friends and slowly gathered around her a group 
of admiring southern friends who might not be yet convinced that the 
Negro was capable of education, but who did admire her pluck. 


What a contrast! Today you see the capacious campus on a farm of 
40 acres, two large academic buildings, three dormitories, a domestic 
science building, a teachers’ home, a shop, a laundry, a barn and old 
plantation mansion in a beautiful setting of pines and vines. There are now 
23 on the faculty with over 500 pupils from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. No institution fostered by the A. M. A., and indeed 
it may be truthfully said, that no institution in the missionary work of 
our whole denomination is more the fruitage of the consecrated service 
of one woman than Lincoln Normal School. It is and ever will be her 
monument. But she herself would enter here a demurrer, for she would 
bear testimony to the contribution made by all the colored people there- 
about, and to the consecrated teachers who so loyally and lovingly sup- 
ported her. The A. M. A. furnished the money that Miss Phillips could 
not raise for current expenses, but most of the buildings have been reared 
by friends whom Miss Phillips, now Mrs. Thompson, has interested. And 
the pupils even to this day pay for their tuition often by products of the 
farm. The author of this has partaken of a perfectly splendid dinner | 
with a fine turkey furnished and cooked by the girl who had brought 
it for her schooling. 


The school is immaculate—there is not a pencil or knife-mark on any 
desk or wall. The new combined Teachers’ Home and Domestic Science 
Building is an evidence of the genius of Mrs. Phillips-Thompson, for it 
was built for $14,000 plus student help and could not be duplicated, 
anywhere north, for less than $25,000. Editor Gilroy remarked after a 
trip in the South, “There is no place in the world where a dollar will go 
farther than in the A. M. A.” The total plant is estimated to be worth, 
today, $100,000 and could not be built new for twice that sum. 


A new spirit of friendliness has been built up in the city of Marion. 
Recently the Judson College, a school for white girls in Marion, gave 
a reception to the faculty of Lincoln Normal, teachers of Negroes, and 
Mrs. Thompson was asked to tell of her work before the faculty. Into 
Ranney Hall, the new dormitory for girls, has gone many dollars from 
local white contributors. The other day white members of the Inter- 
racial Committee spoke from the platform of Lincoln Normal, offering 
their services in any way possible to make Lincoln a better school. A 
movement is on foot now to provide a modern elementary Rosenwald 


School for the community. The Jeanes Fund County Superintendent, 
a graduate of Lincoln Normal, is the moving spirit in this enterprise. 
A Lincoln graduate has been proposed as principal of this school when 
completed—in fact Lincoln furnishes most of the public school teachers 
for the county. Most of them return to their own community and 
become leavening forces for better homes and a more wholesome social life. 


Such is the Harvest of the Investment of Thirty-four Years 


oe The above was already in the printer’s hands when word came 

ater: that Mrs. Thompson had gone to her rest, March 2nd, after 
fifty-three years of continuous teaching. It would be impossible, with- 
out seeming exaggeration, to pronounce an adequate eulogy. A beautiful 
character, a consecrated and joyful follower of Christ, a faithful friend, 
a saint to her teachers and pupils, most highly respected by her fellow 
townsmen, even though she taught Negroes in a southern city, and for 
the last few years the happiest of wives. All this could appear carved on 
perishing marble, but if you would see her real monument you will need 
to go to Marion and behold that splendid campus where she built her life 
into brick and mortar, a monument such as few are allowed to rear while 
alive. You must needs look farther and deeper even than that, for her 
real monument is the hundreds and thousands of boys and girls who have 
come and passed through Lincoln Normal School, and then gone out 
into the world to make it better, nobler, and more Christlike because of 
what she taught them by precept and by life. Her real and imperishable 
memorial is one of flesh and spirit built into manhood and womanhood, 
a monument which neither moth nor rust nor time can destroy. 
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LINCOLN NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MARION, ALA. 


By Mrs. J. N. Brown. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


‘¢ is good to work for the American Mission- 
ary Association, but southern trains in the 
intense heat of September did all that they could 
to stifle our enthusiasm as we neared our field 
of work, Lincoln Normal School at Marion, Ala. 
We knew almost nothing of the school, and 
were prepared to find primitive conditions. 
“‘ Probably some little country school,’’ I said to 
myself, “where each teacher has to do every- 
thing,’’ and be it confessed, I said also, “for 
the Principal is a woman.”’ 

Imagine my surprise then to be met at the 
depot by a very creditable surrey and team, and 
to be driven past first, the shop, then an excel- 
lent dormitory for girls, and opposite one of 
brick for the boys, a cosy cottage built by stu- 


dent labor, and on past the large modern sub- 
stantial main building and Van Wagenen Hall, 
where the girls’ industries are carried on, both 
built of brick, then over to the Teachers’ Home, 
a roomy plantation house, once headquarters of 
the historic Ku Klux Klan. 

There we were greeted by a pleasant woman 
whose person seemed to radiate energy and 
ideas, capability and kindness, and—I was sorry 
I had said it, even to myself. 

In the days following, finding out more about 
the school, and learning of the struggle and 
years of work before the present buildings were 
erected, I was compelled to say again and again, 
‘‘ How did she do it, and a woman ?”’ 

I found that the whole community, white 
and black, for miles around respected the prin- 
cipal, teachers and school. 

A gentleman recently remarked that in the 
section of the city where Lincoln Normal is, on 
Sabbath afternoon the children are seen going 
quietly to Christian Endeavor, while in the op- 
posite section there is ball-playing and disorder. 

The school has seen some difficult times. 
When the present principal came, there was 
only the Teachers’ Home and part of the build- 
ing since remodeled into the Girls’ Dormitory, 
and a building now used as a shop. In these 
and a small building near the church the school 
was carried on. 

The first dormitory for boys was built from 


the pines that grew on the hillside with the un- 
skilled labor of the Negro boys; and a mechanic 
can easily read in the construction of this build- 
ing (now used as a barn) and in other buildings 
with their crooked joists, studding and rafters— 
a story which tells of the principal’s struggle 
and brave determination and courage that can- 
not easily be surpassed. 

The school is an honor for the community. 
‘Thé discipline is the best I have ever seen, the 
care of the school property the most scrupulous, 
and; over everything, down to the smallest de- 
tail, is the vigilant supervision of the energetic 
principal. ) 

This has been an especially hard year for 
school and students. “The army worm and the 
long drouth seriously affected the crops, and 
the people whose dependence is mostly on 
these crops, seem poorer than ever before. 
The colored people have to live and have little 
to give, but are very appreciative of all that is 
done for them. 

Near the school live two old women, real old 
slave Negroes, very poor, doing washing for a 
living and having at Christmas nothing to give 
the teachers whom they love; but for years it 
has been their custom to kneel at midnight of 
Christmas Eve and pray for a blessing on the 
teachers. ‘This, they say, is their Christmas 
gift to us—did any of us give one of greater 
value ? 


The boys and girls are very eager for a 
‘chance’’ to come to school. Let me quote 
from a letter recently received from a girl who was 
offered an opportunity to work her way, but 
who could not come until after Christmas. It 
read, ‘‘ Please don’t give my chanct to no one 
else, i will be ther on the sicond of janery sure, 
if life lasts and nothink dont happen, and the 
lord wills, but dont give my chanct away.”’ In 
the corner of the envelope to the principal were 
written these words, ‘Go in a hurry.’’ 

Our hearts ache as we think of the many to 
whom we can give no “chance,’’ and one of 
the most pathetic things I have seen is to wit- 
ness every month the discouraged faces of some 
of the brightest students when tuition day 


comes and they have not been able to scrape 
together the necessary fifty cents, and must go 
home. 

One cannot long be in this work without 
feeling the great “‘ worthwhileness’’ of it, and 
we are proud, dear American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, that you sent us here. 
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principalship of Lincoln Normal. At this time the school numbered 150 pupils and in 
spite of the lack of decent accommodations and proper equipment, children came in 
increasing numbers, sat on boxes and benches, placed in any available space, with few desks, 
few blackboards or books, but with an indomitable purpose to make the best of things 
and take advantage of every opportunity. All Miss Phillips’ talents were brought to bear 
upon the situation and with great courage she began a campaign for the raising of funds 
with which to erect adequate 
buildings, interesting her personal 
friends in Marion and all over the 
country, North and South. Every 
dollar secured by the school was 
matched by the Association and 
finally a modern, brick building 
was erected with appointments 
necessary for good school work 
and enrollment steadily increased 
from 150 to more than 400 pupils 
until they were crowded for room 
just about as in the old building. 


Class in Domestic Art Thanks to Miss Phillips, today, 
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as Lincoln Normal looks forward 
through the years for the devel- 
opment of the students, she also 
looks. for the development of her 
teachers. 


While they seem to be teach- 
ing only a particular group of 
Negro children, others of the 
more favored class are benefited 
to no small degree by the service 
that makes better citizens of 
those with whom they must live, 
and so our A.M.A. teachers 
everywhere are serving the whole 


States, North, South, East, West, each bringing valuable Contribution? of delete hee 
assimilated by the group. As one of them says: 
opportunity to help inthe big adventure of world brotherhood. Here are members of both 
races living and working together for the common good of all.” 
contacts with each other give a chance to redirect their thinking as the need occurs, and, 


*“At Lincoln Normal we have an unusual 


Gym, Built by Student Labor 
human family rather than any particular part of it. 


Daily experiences and 


INCOLN NORMAL SCHOOL, opened at 
Marion, Alabama, in 1867, was one of the 
first schools established by the A.M.A. and 
had a precarious existence until 1874 when 
it was taken over by the State as a normal school. 
It continued as such until 1887 when the building 
was destroyed by fire of supposedly incendiary origin. 
After this catastrophe normal work was removed 
to Montgomery, Alabama, and the A.M.A. felt it 
unwise to re-open the school at Marion. The colored 
people of the community were greatly distressed at 
being left without educational advantages and peti- 
tioned the Association to give them another school. 
After careful consideration of the need, the square, 
two storied residence of the former principal was 
purchased, competent teachers appointed, the build- 
ing equipped for work and the school re-opened, 
much to the delight of the colored residents. So 
great was the interest manifested that classes over- 
flowed into a barn which the State Superintendent 
The Quartet of Education described as “not ‘being fit quarters 
for a Kentucky horse.’’ Good work was done, however, in spite of these dificult conditions 
for the people were grateful to have any school at all. 

Again in the Fall of ’96, owing to a heavy debt and no prospects of being able to im- 
prove conditions as to equipment, the Association decided to abandon the school, this time 
for good. But the people would not have it so. Out of their poverty they pledged $500.00 
toward the next year’s expenses; the children themselves to raise $100.00 by picking berries, 
hoeing cotton or in any way possible; then, too, the citizens of the town interested them- 
selves and promised to stand by. Teachers agreed to continue without salaries, asking for 
just the bare necessities of life if only the work might go forward. With a great deal of 
faith and precious little money the school went on its way, winning friends by its total 
absorption in the work which it had set itself to do; namely, to give to colored children of 
Marion and vicinity a Christian education and higher standards of living. 

Several times in the next ten years it seemed impossible for the work: to be main- 
tained, but the insistence of parents, the willing sacrifice of teachers and the great need of 
the youth of the community for educational advantages made such an impression on the 
Executive Committee of the A.M.A. that Lincoln Normal School did not close its doors. 

In the Fall of 1893 Miss Mary E. Phillips was called from her work at Talladega 
College, where she had shown much energy and administrative gifts of great ability, to the 
principalship of Lincoln Normal. At this time the school numbered 150 pupils and in 
spite of the lack of decent accommodations and proper equipment, children came in 
increasing numbers, sat on boxes and benches, placed in any available space, with few desks, 
few blackboards or books, but with an indomitable purpose to make the best of things 
and take advantage of every opportunity. All Miss Phillips’ talents were brought to bear 
upon the situation and with great courage she began a campaign for the raising of funds 
with which to erect adequate 
buildings, interesting her personal 
friends in Marion and all over the 
country, North and South. Every 
dollar secured by the school was 
matched by the Association and 
finally a modern, brick building 
was erected with appointments 
necessary for good school work 
and enrollment steadily increased 
from 150 to more than 400 pupils 
until they were crowded for room 
just about as in the old building. 


Thanks to Miss Phillips, today, 
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the plant consists of the forty acre farm at the location of the purchased building, a large 
campus, four main buildings of fine structure, boys’ and girls’ dormitories, an excellent 
teachers’ home, laundry, shop, and a barn. Full sanitary plumbing-and electric lights have 
been installed. This is where faith and patience inherited the promises! No institution in 
the missionary work of the denomination is more the result of the consecrated service of one 


woman than is Lincoln Normal School. 


After thirty-four years of hard work, -but withal a deep satisfaction in seeing her 
dreams for the school begin to come true, Miss Phillips, for several years Mrs. Phillips 
Thompson, on March 2nd, 1927, passed on to her reward, leaving in the hearts and minds 
of thousands of boys and girls who passed through Lincoln Normal School ideals which 
shall abide for all time in the lives of their children and their children’s children. Mrs. 
Thompson’s brother, Mr. J. Lloyd Phillips, who had been her staunch supporter through 
all the years, was appointed to fill her place, but only a short time after school opened in 
the fall of 1927, he, too, was called Home and Miss Esther Nichols, a member of the staff, 
was asked to serve as Acting Principal until the end of the year when she became Principal. 


School work covers grades from one through twelve with a boarding department of 
about fifty pupils. The departments are elementary, junior high school, senior high school, 
practical arts and music, which latter offers instruction in vocal and instrumental music, 
rhythm, band and orchestra practice. Religious education includes Sunday school, adult 
Bible class and intermediate and senior Christian Endeavor Societies. In addition to regular 
grade work there are classes in physical education twice a week which are very popular with 
the boys and girls. High school students are divided into four clubs—Nature, Dramatic, 
Library and Printing; the latter publishing a very creditable school paper once a month. 
Members of the Nature Study Club are led to observe the beauty and wonders in the 
world about them while the Library Club cultivates a desire for reading both for informa- 
tion and recreation. 


The library, supplemented with a goodly supply of valuable, interesting, new books 
will primarily aid in more effective school work in the various departments and incident- 
ally satisfy the final requirement for the standardization of the school. The Library Club 
gave an interesting playlet recently in which it cleverly acquainted the student body with 
the different kinds of valuable material to be found in the library and how to go about 
locating it. 

And now a word about the faculty of Lincoln Normal School. They are a group 
of twenty-six teachers; both white and Negro, representing all sections of the United 
States, North, South, East, West, each bringing valuable contributions of ideas to be 
assimilated by the group. As one of them says: ‘“‘At Lincoln Normal we have an unusual 
opportunity to help in the big adventure of world brotherhood. Here are members of both 
races living and working together for the common good of all.” Daily experiences and 
contacts with each other give a chance to redirect their thinking as the need occurs, and, 
as Lincoln Normal looks forward 
through the years for the devel- 
opment of the students, she also 
looks for the development of her 
teachers. 


While they seem to be teach- 
ing only a particular group of 
Negro children, others of the 
more favored class are benefited 
to no small degree by the service 
that makes better citizens of 
those with whom they must live, 
and so our A.M.A. teachers 
everywhere are serving the whole Gym, Built by Student Labor 
human family rather than any particular part of it. 


Most interesting is the sight of the pupils as they come and go on campus and in 
classrooms. Regular hours, wholesome food, comfortable, attractive, living quarters and 
constant contact with the fine group of Christian men and women instructors give to boys 
and girls alike a sense of self-respect and a spirit of courage as they prepare themselves for 
useful lives. Many are the struggles they make to get their schooling. A few are earning 
all their way by working before and after school. Girls get up at 5.30 to help in the 
preparations for breakfast. Some of the boys look after the furnaces, others milk the cows 
and by 8.30 all morning work is done and they are in their seats ready for lessons. Many 
of the day pupils come from miles away. One boy who walked nine miles to school every 
day and barely passed his examinations, said “I know I could learn if I had a chance to 
study, but I have to start to school at five o’clock and it is so late when I get home I am 
too tired.” 

Many parents are self-sacrificing and work along trying to give their children what 
they themselves have not had. When money is scarce they come with potatoes, syrup, 
peas, corn, chickens—in fact anything they can spare and the school can use. If they want 
their children to “board on the Hall” they beg for a chance for them to work out at least 
part of the board. This is granted as far as our fund for Student Aid will allow, for of 
course they must eat and the food for which they work must be paid for from some source. 

Many graduates and former pupils are teaching in rural schools. Their salaries 
are inadequate and equipment often meager. With their better advantages they are often 
a light in darkness. One young man with initiative has left something new in equipment 
or a change in physical surroundings wherever he has gone. The county superintendent 
soon recognized his worth and encouraged his efforts. He has given him a hard job this 
year—the task of putting over a campaign for a “Rosenwald School Building” for this 
district. The Negro population is largely made up of people who have little surplus so 
it may be a long task to raise the two thirds which must be provided by local subscription. 

A new spirit of friendliness has been built up between the two races in Marion and the 
white girls of Judson College have learned of the colored girls of Lincoln Normal School 
through the interchange of visits and talks of their respective faculties. 

The course of study has_recently been revised to meet the requirements of the State 
Department of Education. A course in Negro history has been introduced and Negro 
Achievement Day is celebrated each year. To hear the student body sing the Negro hymn 
“Lift up Your Voice and Sing” by Johnson is to be thrilled and amazed with the pathos 
in the lives of these people and at their love and loyalty to their native land which has 
given to them so little of opportunity or democracy. 


For further information writé Principal Esther Nichol, Lincoln Normal School, 
_ Marion, Alabama. 
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LINCOLN NORMAL SCHOOL, MARION, ALA. 


MISS M. L. PHILLIPS, PRINCIPAL, 


Among the schools earliest organized in the South by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was one that is known as Lincoln Normal 
School, in Marion, Ala. The work of this school was begun by a 
principal, assisted by several teachers, all from Ohio. Afterward, for 
seven years, the different pastors of the Congregational Church carried 
on the school until it was transferred by the Association to the state 
and became a State Normal School, which was continued until 1887, 
when the building was destroyed by an incendiary fire. Thereupon 
it was removed to Montgomery, and the missionary school was once ~ 
more resumed by the Association. It held its sessions in the old 
dwelling-house formerly occupied by the principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, which had been purchased for this purpose. The facili- 
ties were necessarily inadequate for several years, yet good work was 
done under somewhat difficult conditions. 

The present principal, who came to Marion in the fall of 1896, 
found the school at that.time numbering about one hundred and fifty 
pupils. Although the accommodations in this old dwelling were ex- 
tremely limited for school purposes, the school grew, the rooms hay- 
ing as many as sixty or seventy pupils where there were seats for only 
forty. Yet the work was carried on with uncomplaining courage and 
perseverance, but with the unsurrendered hope that some time sufh- 
cient appointments might be provided. 

In the spring of 1897 the Association felt it to be necessary to re- 
trench its work, and as the school at Marion was one of those with 
poorest accommodations, it was decided to close the school and aban- 
don the work in Marion. It was then that the results of the past 
years among the colored people found their day of revelation. The 
people could not endure the thought that their children should grow 
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up in ignorance. So great was the grief that they were roused to a 
mighty effort to save the school. The people assembled in the Con- 
gregational church and declared that the only chance their children 
had in life must not be taken away. Out of their own resources, most 
of them very small, $1,300 were pledged then and there for the next 
year’s school, if only it might goon. Many were ready to live on the 
barest necessities in order to secure this. The teachers were besought 
to return to their work for another school year, one of the parents 
promising, for example, to furnish eggs for their household needs, an- 
other the milk, another the vegetables, and so on for the table. 

Never can we forget the earnestness of one little fellow, who said: 
“You teachers just come back and teach us, and we boys won’t let 
you starve.’ When the Association realized how much the people 
and the teachers were willing to do in the way of self-support to re- 
lieve the Association from its heavy burden of debt, it was decided 
that this school must not be closed, and the Secretary so telegraphed 
us. The message had been earnestly prayed for and eagerly watched 
for, and when the messenger-boy brought it to the teachers’ home he 
was followed by many eager inquirers. They could scarcely wait to 
hear. One bright little black face peeped around the sitting-room 

door, and, too anxious to wait for the opening of the telegram, ex- 
claimed, “ We isn’t goin’ to close up, is we?” 

The message from Dr. Beard, saying that the work would be con- 
tinued in Marion, came like a ray of sunlight piercing the gloom that 
had enveloped our whole community. ‘Old Glory” was flung to the 
breeze and universal joy throughout the whole neighborhood took the 
place of the common sorrow. 

In October the pupils came, bringing the pledge-money they had 
earned in the cotton-fields, which amounted to more than $100. The 
teachers, who had used the summer vacation canvassing for the school, 
returned, and the pledges made for the school in its extremity were 
redeemed, with a few exceptions, which were made up elsewhere. In 
many cases, pupils who had worked all summer to redeem their 
pledges were obliged to return to the cotton-fields to earn money 
enough for their clothes and tuition before they could enter the school. 
Very pathetic were the stories of self-denial many had practiced to re- 
deem their pledges. Some had given up meat, others butter; two of 
the boys who chopped wood for weeks to earn their money denied 
themselves everything but bread while doing so. One little lad of ten 
years, failing to find work in the town, went into the country to secure 
the work in order to redeem his pledge. He brought it to the office 

the first morning when school opened. You may judge that after his 
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work through the long summer season how it was hard for him not to 
enter the school he loved so much but to go back and earn more money 
for his clothes and tuition. Never can we forget the sacrifice and de- 
votion on the part of all in that trying time. 

During many years of service in the Association, I never have seen 
such examples of sacrifice for an education, both on the part of parents 
and pupils, as have been shown here in Marion. Pupils have lived 
for weeks on cornbread and water; others have spent not more than 
fifty cents a week for their food; while a club of twenty have success- 
fully made seventy-five cents a week for each cover all expenses, and 
all this in an uncomplaining and cheerful way. 

From that time, however, the school took on new life, and the 
value of an education was never before so fully appreciated. We do 
not regret now the trials which we passed through, for the result 
demonstrated that we were able to do more for ourselves, and to de- 
pend less on the help of others. 

From that time onward the school increased rapidly. The children 
sat on boxes and benches placed on every available spot. After we 
had told that there were no vacant seats, parents would implore us to 
take their children and let them sit on the floor, only that they might 
be under instruction. Such pleadings could not be resisted, and it 
soon became apparent that it was impossible for us to continue in such 
crowded conditions. 

As before, we began with ourselves to find out what we could do 
for ourselves toward a new building, Teachers, parents and pupils 
responded liberally, and with the aid of our Northern friends, whose 
generosity and kindness we can never forget, we were able in six 
months to collect $1,000. This we forwarded to the Association, ask- 
ing fora new building. This amount was matched by the Association, 
and we began to canvass anew. Finally the building was constructed, 
and we are now in a fine modern, brick structure, with the necessary 
appointments for good school work. 

Our enrollment has increased from the original one hundred and 
fifty, of eight years ago, to nearly four hundred, and we find we are 
about as crowded for room as we were in the old building. In the 
grammar room, for example, where there are seats provided for fifty 
pupils, eighty are now in attendance. 

We are glad to say that many white people in Marion have become 
interested in our work, and are always kind and courteous to us, and 
in many cases have assisted our work financially. The editor of the 
Birmingham News, after visiting our school recently, published the 
following: ‘‘ Zhe Master said,‘ Believe me for the very work’s sake.’ 
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This ts the only standard by which we can judge men and institutions. 
Viewed in the light of its history, the Lincoln.Normal School of Marion 
has done and ts doing an almost miraculous work for the education of the 
Negro race, and so for the development of the South.” 

One of the unique features of our school work is our new self-sup- 
porting boarding-department. When we moved into the new building 
we decided, at the earnest request of some parents, to use the old 
buildings as homes for the boys and girls who live at a distance. Our 
boys whitened the walls, made washstands and tables out of drygoods 
boxes, and soon the rooms began, even with this rude, home-made 
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furniture, to have a homelike appearance. The girls brought their 
own beds, and with chairs purchased from the white Military School 
and repaired, the rooms were furnished. These shelter about sixty 
girls. An old shop that was considered past usefulness was turned 
into a boys’ dormitory, they themselves building the chimneys, lining 
the walls and putting on a newroof. Their washtubs and bathtubs 
were made out of old molasses barrels, and the dining-room tables 
were made from discarded blackboards. The girls’ laundry is carried 
on under the open sky in the yard, with home-made washboards and 
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tubs; a disused lightning-rod wire does service as a clothes-line, and 
the irons are heated on a very ancient charcoal stove. The pupils 
bring their food, and each has his own box in the storeroom, and gets 
his own particular property. Last year there were sixty-one of these 
boarders ; this year ninety-one, with forty who board outside in fam- 
ilies, 

Notwithstanding this home-made accommodation, excellent disci- 
pline is maintained, and, considering the disadvantages under which 
this part of the work is carried on, we believe it will compare favora- 
bly with other boarding departments in the Southern schools. The 
pupils are carefully trained in table manners, and the quiet order in 
the dining-room is remarkable, when we remember that many here 
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have sat at a table covered with a cloth for the first time in their lives. 
When the cook at last confessed that the one small stove was “no 
longer large enough to cook for nearly one hundred head,” our boys 
decided to build an oven. It was a new work for them, but after con- 
structing a small one and testing it, they succeeded in building an 
oven large enough to bake well all the bread and potatoes, 

The imperative need which now confronts us is a girls’ dormitory 
with laundry conveniences, and for this we are working and praying. 
The teachers and pupils together have already pledged eight hundred 
dollars toward such a building. 

Another great need is a shop for our boys, where they can have 


manual training. We havea building already which could be used 

_.for a shop if we only had it furnished with tools. Even as it is, our 

“fboySiniake all of our repairs, paper the rooms in the teachers’ home, 
whiten the ceilings, put on new roofs, build fences, put in window- 
glass, and whatever other things are required in a school like this, 
taking pride in their work. If they can do this well, what might we 
not expect if trained under an experienced teacher and furnished with 
necessary tools? Our girls, for their part, have better advantages, 
viz.: a thorough course in plain sewing and dressmaking. Each girl 
makes her own graduating dress. 

Often our hearts overflow with gratitude to God that we are deemed 
worthy to carry on this part of the work to help bring in the Kingdom 
of God. There are times, indeed, when the greatest patience and the 
strongest faith are called for; but when we see our pupils growing up 
into strong Christian men and women, eager to help in the great work 
of uplifting their race, we feel that the compensation is great. I have 
not spoken especially of the spiritual features of our work. That, how- 
ever, is Our supreme purpose. Our motto is “Our school for Christ.” 
The study of the Bible is a daily exercise made prominent in the 
course of study. 

This sketch of the Lincoln Normal School in Marion, Ala., is given 
to the readers of THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY in all of its simplicity, 
without any desire to parade our struggles and trials before others, or 
to solicit sympathy or help which ought to be given to more needy 
schools, perhaps, than ours. We are deeply grateful for all the help 
and sympathy shown to the school in the past, and it is not our pur- 
pose to call upon others to aid our work in the future until we have 
done all that we can to help ourselves. We shall continue to work 
and pray for a dormitory for our girls and a shop for our boys until 
we secure these; we expect to secure them, for they are necessary to 
fill out the usefulness of our beloved Lincoln Normal School. 
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Lauderdal County in Mississippi, of which Meridian is County seat, 

has a large Negro population. Ever since 1888 Lincoln School has been a 

great factor in preparing the Negro youth for life. The school 

Situation is located in one of the best sections of the city. There are 

five frame buildings, the church, two school buildings, and two 

cottages for teachers’ home. The city of Meridian makes poor provision for 

colored children. Only eight grades are taught. The present facilities could 

accommodate perhaps one-third of the pupils. As a result, the colored 
people are dependent on the private schools. 


From the very beginning, Lincoln School has been known for the high 
class of work done. As a rule, the pupils taking the State examination, not 
only ‘‘pass’’, but make high marks. The standards of scholar- 
Industrial ship are held up daily to pupils. It may seem strange, but it 
is nevertheless true that Lincoln School is the only school 
in east Mississippi that teaches domestic art and science to colored children. 
This work is helping the pupils in their homes now, as well as preparing 
them to earn more in the future. The girls are careful to have buttons on 
_ and their garments mended when they come to school. As the teachers go 
on their visits, evidences of neatness and cleanliness are seen. At our 
recent commencement, a number of white citizens were agreeably surprised to 
see the class of work done in the departments. The next day a delegation 
of ladies came to inspect the sewing and went away well 
Self-help pleased. But we are limited by the lack of means. Under 
the teacher the girls have bought an oil stove and a sewing 

machine. This is a beginning of their self-help. 


3 


issippi. Perhaps 80 per cent. of teachers were trained directly or indirectly 
in Lincoln School. While an increasing number go to Tougaloo and Talla- 


The question might be asked, What becomes of these girls and boys 
after they leave school? A satisfactory answer cannot be given in words. 


One would have to visit the school houses in the eastern counties of Miss- 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


dega for college work, the greater number become teachers, preachers, and 
home-makers. More than one hundred of our graduates are 

Graduates . an ; 
in Meridian. Their houses are painted, yards well kept, music 

in the home, and there is an appearance of thrift. Some years ago one of 


our boys desired to learn the carpenter’s trade. He began work as soon as 


he was graduated. Now he is one of the leading carpenters in this section. 


A white firm employs him as a foreman. His judgment about work is 
never questioned. He has saved his earnings and invested in real estate. 
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His beautiful home is a pride to the colored people. Another young man 
has gone out and is combining. teaching and farming. He is successfully 
fighting the boll weevil on one hand and ignorance on the other. He is the 


most respected citizen in that community. His home is a center for good. 


The school draws a large number of boys and girls from the rural dis- 
tricts. They find lodging in good families near the school. They all come 


COOKING CLASS 


from ungraded schools. But they usually make splendid records. One 
young man applied for admission three years ago, who could only make the 
sixth grade. He was in a class where the average age was thirteen years. 
The pupils called him the “pop” of the class. Yet he was faithful and loyal. 
His clothing gradually changed. He wore a tie, and in the course of a year 
he was leading the class. Now he is the most reliable boy in school. He 

has a greater vision of life. During the vacation he teaches a 
Growth Class in his Sunday school and is helpful in church work. If Lin- 

coln School had done nothing else in these three years than to 
help this boy, it would have justified its existence. 


The question might be asked if the Lincoln School is helping religiously. 
I can quote the statement of a prominent citizen who said, “Go to any audi- 
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ence in Meridian, or in any church and you can tell the men and women 


who received their training in Lincoln School. They are courteous, they are 
quiet, they are ladylike and gentlemanlike, and they are serviceable.” Ata 


SENIOR CLASS 


recent communion service ten were admitted into church. Thus the school 
is not only making the pupils good, but good for something. Ignorance is 


being driven out, characters formed, and the hands trained for service. 
They are being fitted for complete living. 


PLEDGE 


_I agree to pay to The American Missionary 


Association in trust toward the erection of Carolina 


Hall, in connection with Peabody Academy, at 

Troy, N. C., the sum of 

to be paid— 

[] in one sum on or before January 1, 1923 
or 

[] in two equal installments payable January 


1, 1923, and April 1, 1923. 


COOPER HALL, TROY, N. C. 


Burned Nov. 15, 1920 


Must be replaced at once 


Carolina all 
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Pacific District 
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CONDENSED INFORMATION 


Location Troy is located in Montgom- 
3 ery County in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. Peabody Academy was 
organized in 1880. It is the only school for 234 
fe ro children of school age within six miles 
¢ Berry It is in the center of six counties— 
ontgomery, Randolph, Anson, Stanley, Rich- 
mond and Moore—with a Negro population of 
37,401; 10,000 of school age. Peabody is the only 
high school for this 10,000. 


Education The school carries twelve full 

: grades with the very best stand- 
ards. Courses are given in manual training and 
domestic arts, fitting the students not only as 
teachers but for practical living. But the develop- 
ment of high moral character by the constant 
emphasis of Christian ideals is the supreme object. 


Teaching Peabody has 11 colored teach- 


ers under the principalship of 
Force Mr. J. K. Hilyard. These teach- 
ers are all graduates of the best schools, well 
trained and, above all, sincere Christians. 


GROUP OF TEACHERS, PEABODY ACADEMY, N. C. 


Unsectarian The school is under the control 
but Christian ©! the American Missionary 
esate Association and is thoroughly 

unsectarian. No effort is made 
to change the religion with which they come but 
to make them better Baptists, better Methodists, 
better Presbyterians or better Congregationalists, 
etc. All are welcomed and all are trained in 
church, chapel and schoolroom to be humble fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


The Peabody Academy is proud of 
Graduates her sons and daughters. Minis- 
ters of every denomination, 
teachers in many of the public schools, workers 
in community life, successful farmers and profes- 
sional men and women—space forbids calling 
them by name. Each one has been an honor to 
himself, to his race and to his Alma Mater. 


Equipment For years there were four small 

wooden buildings, affording 
school accommodations and boarding facilities. 
There is a farm of forty acres as yet not fully 
developed. A new and modern building, Douglass 
Hall, has just been erected in which are found 
class rooms, rooms for manual training and do- 
mestic science, and a fine chapel. This building 


ANDERSON HALL, TROY, N. C. 


has cost $32,000. $2,000 was raised by the colored 
citizens and the remainder furnished by the A. M.A. 
By the gift of Mr. Anderson of New Jersey 
a new dormitory intended for boys—‘‘Anderson 
Hall’—has recently been erected. This we have 
been forced thus far to use for teachers and girls 
on account of the loss of Cooper Hall. 


The On November 15, 1920, fire 
° destroyed the only dormitory 
res H, f ll then on the campus. The build- 
ooper ita ing was full. The teachers 
and pupils lost most of their possessions. A new 
dormitory must therefore be provided immediately 
for the girls who live at a distance and have no 
other school—if the work is to go on. 


Carolina Efforts are being made now to 
Hall build a new hall to take the 

place of Cooper Hall just de- 
stroyed, and the money is to be raised as largely 
as possible in North Carolina. The pupils and 
their parents are poor and yet are making heroic 
efforts to have a share. Some had no money and 
have given chickens, eggs, butter, anything they 
could secure. One girl made and sold popcorn 
balls and gave six dollars. There are few neigh- 
borhoods where the people are better trained to 
self-help than in and around Troy, but they can- 
not do this alone. 


Will This is an emergency call. 

9 These young people, so eager 
You Help to be fitted for life and so 
needed for leadership in their race, must be pro- 
vided for. No investment pays like that put into 
human character-building. Carolina Hall, when 
completed, will give a home to thirty girls. It will 
cost when furnished $20,000.00, of which we al- 
ready have in hand $6,000.00. This building ought 
to go up at once, it is greatly needed now, but 
we cannot proceed with it until the necessary 
$14,000.00 is received. 


It is the call of Christ, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


PEABODY ACADEMY 


FOR NEGRO YOUTH 


- NORTH CAROLINA 
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Kastern District; 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western District: 19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Pacific District: 


21 Brenham P1., San Francisco, Cal. 


CONDENSED INFORMATION 


L F The institution is located: on 
ocation the edge of a county seat of 
about 1,500 population. 


Hi The school was organized in 
ustory 1880 by Rev. William H. Ell's. 
It is the only negro school of secondary grade 
within a radius of forty miles and the only one 
of any kind for colored children within six miles. 


S The aecrdemic work covers 
cope eight elementary grades and 
two high-school years. There are special instruc- 
tors in boys’ and girls’ industries. 


° Its teaching force numbers six, 

— under the principalship of Rev. 
orce F. W. Sims. The _ teachers 

come. from the leading schools in the South. 


Enrollment The enrollment is about 160. 


: The current operation of the 
Finances school costs about $3,500 an- 
nually, of which about $900 comes from tuitions, 
salesroom and private donations, the remainder 
from the American Missionary Association treas- 
ury. 


There are four small wooden 
Plant buildings, affording rather 
poor school and residence facilities, and accom- 
modating a few boarding pupils, in addition to 
the teachers. There is also a forty-acre farm 
tract as yet unimproved. 


. An additional lot and dwell- 
Projected ing are about to be purchased 
Improvements (1918), and added to the plant, 
and the Association is endeavoring to secure 
funds to reconstruct several of the buildings and 
to erect a modern brick schoolhouse with proper 
lighting, heating and sanitation. The local 
church is raising a building fund, and if possible 
the church will be erected in connection with the 
school. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PEABODY ACADEMY 


By PRINCIPAL F.. W. SIMs 


The aim of Peabody is to develop character, 
and thus make of our young people safe citizens 
and Christian leaders. While we insist upon do- 
ing thorough work in the claSsrooom, we are, if 
possible, more insistent that the students receive 
moral and religious training. Every opportunity 
is used to drive home some moral truth. A 
mid-week service is held which is largely at- 
tended by the young people of the school] and 
community. A large Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety is supported by the young people and is 
the center of attraction for the community on 
Sunday evenings. The school and church are the 
community center to which the people look for 
leadership and entertainment. Many of the 
leaders and workers in the churches of Troy 
and elsewhere are former students of our school. 


Some attention is given to the teaching of 
domestic science and domestic art. When pos- 
sible, classes in cooking and sewing are given 
lessons daily. One of our girls is now em- 
ployed by the State Agent for colored schools, 
Mr. Newbold of Raleigh, and he is unstinted in 
his praise of her ability as a cook and house- 
keeper. Another is in demand by the white 
citizens as a seamstress. Our limited means 
and crowded quarters prevent our doing as 
much along these lines as we would like. Our 
hope is that we may soon secure larger space 
for the carrying forward this branch of our 
work. 


For the boys a wood-working shop is open 
and a few of them are taught the use of tools. 
Some very creditable work has been done by 
them, such as making simple articles of furni- 
ture for use in the school and home. Our stu- 
dents personally have to work for their school 
privileges.‘ Some of them have been disappointed 
in.earning as much during this summer as 
they had hoped. Vancie comes to offer a load 


of cabbage in part payment of her expenses. 
Gertrude is late entering for she was detained 
in a hotel as cook that she might have a few 
more dollars for use in school. Bertha comes with 
money enough to pay board and tuition for 
three months and asks tobe allowed -to work 
for the remainder of the year..Two stalwart 
young men are at the wood-pile preparing fuel 
for the home and school. They do the work of 
janitors about the buildings and heise in 
payment of their expenses. 


A father of a large family comes: ‘te know if 
we can take three of his children.- One, a girl, 
is here, but he is trying to find places for his 
boys. He hopes tu secure*sleeping quarters for 
them somewhere; we are forced to tell him 
we have no plaee for them. : 


Peabody furnishes a very large per cent. of 
the teachers of this and adjoining counties of 
the State. Her graduates are being increasingly 
sought by the superintendents of public schools. 
In fact it is difficult to hold our pupils in school 
until they have finished the course of study 
because of the demand for teachers. 


Many of our former students have gone else- 
where to take courses in theology and are now 
serving acceptably some of our _ strongest 
churches in this State. One of our most success- 
ful Congregational pastors secured his literary 
training here. A number of the present stu- 
dents hope to fit themselves for the Christian 
ministry. 


Peabody enjoys to a--remarkable degree the 
respect and confidence of the white citizens of 
our community. She is rated by them among 
the best schools of her kind in the State. They 
say that her influence upon the life of the citi- 
zens of both races is far-reaching and uplifting. 


The prayer of the present administration is 
for larger and better facilities with which to do 
the work. The school has a bright future and 
is capable of doing a much larger amount of 
work than is possible with present facilities. 


American Missionary Association. 
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Among the hills of Habersham, in northeastern Georgia, an institu- 
tion has grown up within the past few years which is destined, we 
hope, to meet a need in the Congregational work of the South. 

If the work of Piedmont College shall commend itself to generous 
friends, the pathetic questionings of the boys and girls in our moun- 
tain academies regarding a higher education within their means will 
receive ananswer. The need of a central college for the graduates of 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


our ten mountain schools is apparent to many who are acquainted 
with the work among the Highlanders. To make the higher education 
available, it must be offered at a cost that is little, if any, in advance 
of that paid for secondary school training. 

The many additions to our country churches in all sections of 
Georgia and adjoining states will not seem accidental to those who hive 
learned how well suited Congregational polity is to meet the needs of 
the changing ecclesiastical conditions of the Southland of to-day. 

Situated as we are in the Piedmont belt of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, we hope to carry still further the good work done in our High- 
land schools and to supplement the public school work in other sec- 
tions where we are favorably known and where our churches have 
grown so wonderfully during the past year. 

The need of higher work to supplement that done by the state 
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is admitted by Southern educational leaders. Our state, as compared 
with Massachusetts, has fifty thousand more square miles, four 
hundred thousand fewer people, but two hundred thousand more 
children; half of them white, half black. Our population is scattered 
sparsely—about thirty-eight to the square mile. This condition of 
affairs, quite genenerally true of the South, ought to call for serious 
thought on the part of those who would leave the members of our 
race in this section to work out their own educational salvation. We 
measure our efforts for the needy of other races by the God-given rule 
of brotherhood. Why, then, leave in a spirit of nonchalance those of 
our own household to the cheerless doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest ? 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


Demorest, with its college of hopes and prospects, is becoming an 
educational centre. Its natural advantages are many and are benefi- 
cial both to mountain students and to those from the lowlands. The 
railroad on which it is located is penetrating the remote mountain 
sections of Georgia and North Carolina and will eventually connect 
us with East Tennessee, thus putting us in touch with an ever-widen- 
ing field. These natural advantages, together with the need of a cen- 
tral school of high grade able to satisfy the awakening desires in 
valley, hill and plain, give us a unique opportunity. 

There is a charm about this little village hard to define. In 
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springtime we are wont to think that it is due to the song of the birds, 
the beauty of dogwood and laurel; in summer, to the softness of the 
moonlight. When the forests have put off their gorgeous robes of 
autumn and we see the peaceful green of holly, cedar and pine against 
the rich blues and purples of the mountains, we exclaim, “ Here, at 
last, we have it!” These are, after all, but a part. The people them- 
selves contribute much to the charm of the place. To be real honest, 
we are all interesting, and each is different from his neighbor. On 
any public occasion the scene to the initiated is intensely interesting. | 
Yonder is one whose father held many slaves in friendly conversation 
with a man of Abolitionist extraction. That breezy laugh comes from 
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YOUNG MEN’S HALL AND DORMITORY. 


a man of the prairies who is expressing his appreciation of the quiet 
humor of a lady who traces her ancestry to one of the traditional three 
brothers of Mayflower fame. And that courteous visitor from a 
neighboring village represents in his person a Virginian Abolitionist 
who, though a Quaker, was an officer inthe Union army. Thechances 
are that, if you approach any of these persons, you will soon hear that 
our school has prospects, for each one has the interests of the school 
at heart. Its interests are his, 


Whether his crest be badger, bear, palmetto, sword or pine. 


From a Northern village in a Southern environment, we have 
grown to be cosmopolitan. Making the best of the present, we face 
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the future and every day are reminded of the past; for on our streets 
the carriages of the rich of former days turn aside for the Conestoga 
wagon of the independent mountaineer as he makes his way toward 
his clansmen in the uplands. It needs but little imagination to see 
homespun changed to tartan, the hills covered with heather, and to 
hear the wild, martial notes or the plaintive wail of the pibroch. 

Following the road over which rolled the stately coaches of ante- 
bellum days, w~ soon reach Nacoochee, the vale of the Evening Star. 
What a wealth of tradition of Cherokee bravery and Spanish perfidy 
is here! But as we stand beside the grave of the beautiful Nacoochee 
and her faithful Choctaw lover, the thought that stirs our hearts most 
deeply is that here, about this mound, played the little mountain lad 
who became the business partner and loyal.friend of Daniel Hand, the 
distinguished philanthropist to whom our Association owes so much. 
How Mr. Williams saved from sequestration the nucleus of the sum 
that Mr. Hand gave for the freedmen is too long a story for this 
article. 

We have already an elementary course of seven years, an academic 
of three and a collegiate of four. , This year marks the beginning of a 
domestic science department and a Model Home. We are praying 
for help to enlarge our industrial work. We desire it not alone for 
the support it gives to pupils while here. We are coming to see that 
the excellent 
training given to 
pupils of another 
race will but in- 
tensify race pre- 
judice unless our 
own youth are 
fitted to take a 
worthy part in the 
industrial devel- 
opment of the 
near future. We 
need a department 
of manual work to 
show that there 
are szesthetic and 
spiritual values in 
common things 
well done. 
THE COOKING SCHOOL. Is there not a 
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still larger work for us to do, is the question that presents itself 
continually. What means this strangely interesting juxtaposition 
of men and things? What means this strategically situated school 
of Northern and Southern teachers that has come under American 
Missionary Association auspices? / 

Does it mean that we are here to begin a eink that shall break 
down the last barrier of sectionalism and abolish all feeling of caste 
within our own race? God grant that it be so and that the time may 
come speedily here on earth when there shall be 


* # & neither East nor West, 
Border, nor breed nor birth, 


YOUNG LADIES’ DORMITORY AND BOARDING HALL. 


May we not cherish the hope that the product of Piedmont College 
will be noble men and women having in them the sturdiness of the 
lads and lassies of the Scottish Covenanter of the Highlands, some- 
thing of the refinement and grace of the Cavalier’s sons and daughters, 
and something, too, of the poise and practical wisdom of the Puritan’s 
children? : | 


- 
But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
» Downward the Voices of Duty call— 
Downward to toil and be mixed with the main. 
—SIDNEY LANIER. 
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N the mountains of New Mexico there 

live a people who, with their fathers and 

grandfathers, have been loyal citizens 
and voters since this region became part 
of the United States at the close of the Mexi- 
can War, but who still use largely the Spanish 
speech of their great-grandfathers and speak 
of themselves as “Mexicans.” Separated by 
mites of mountain road from the railroad and 
the English-speaking towns, and being served 
until recent years by a very inadequate public 
school system, and being withal extremely clan- 
nish and conservative, the current of modern 
life has in the main passed them by. 


There have, however, been various influences 
toward enlightenment and progress, and Con- 
gregational people have been privileged to 
furnish some of these. The New West Edu- 
cation Commission in the early days of the 
eighteen-eighties began establishing day-schools, 
which, with various changes and removals, still 
continue, being now supported by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. But it became 
increasingly evident that these day schools 
needed to be supplemented and their results 
conserved by a central! boarding school; and 
after much prayer and work, the Rio Grande 
Industrial School was opened near Albuquerque 
in 1908. 


The thing which appeals to parents as the 
most obvious advantage of sending their chil- 
dren to us is the opportunity to learn English. 


The parents realize from their own experience 
that one who speaks only Spanish is at a great 
disadvantage in securing work or carrying on 
business, and they do not wish their children 
to be handicapped as they have been. In 
their home towns the pupils use English while 
they are in the schoolroom, and then go home 
where the older members of the family speak 
Spanish, and so of course do not become fluent 
in the use of English for want of practice. In 
a boarding school we can insist that every- 
body speak English and can penalize the use 
of Spanish, with the result that pupils soon 
become able to express themselves in English 
without much difficulty. 


GoInGc To CHURCH 


Another outstanding characteristic of our 
school is that everybody works. This for sev- 
eral reasons. One is that only by having every 
pupil lend a hand with the chores and routine 
work of home and farm can the expense be 
kept low enough to be within the reach of a 
constituency which has very little ready money. 
A more fundamental reason is the effect on 


the character development of the pupils. Ac- 
curacy and carefulness and faithfulness are 
not indigenous virtues with them, but require 
cultivation, for which a regular job affords 
opportunity. Another thing which requires 
cultivation is respect for the dignity of labor, 
and an appreciation of the fact that work is 
not a misfortune but an opportunity. 


A boarding school also affords practice in 
living together, and a chance for cultivating 
small social amenities—table manners and the 
like. Sometimes when they first come these 
are pretty bad, but usually improve. Our 
school goes a little farther than any similar 
school in New Mexico in that it receives both 
boys and girls. This was a distinct innovation 
and of course added greatly to the responsi- 
bilities of the teachers, but we think it has 
been profitable, by cultivating in the boys and 


girls a more wholesome attitude toward each 


other. 


The schoolroom work is much the same as in 
any other school, following the course of study 
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prescribed for the public schools of the state. 
In addition, the girls have each day a sewing 
lesson, and the boys a lesson in wood-working 
or mechanical drawing. 


The religious character of the school is evi- 
dent in various ways. Morning prayers every- 
day at breakfast, chapel on the evening of 
every school day, regular Bible lessons in the 
schoolroom, Sunday Sehool and Christian En- 
deavor on Sunday, all serve to keep in mind 
our dependence on our heavenly Father. As 
far as possible we trv to attend services at the 
Congregational church in Albuquerque, five 
miles away, but at present the boys and girls 
have to take turns in going, as our transporta- 
tion facilities are limited to one Ford car and 
the mules and the tally-ho. 


Our family now consists of 53 pupils. By 
stretching, our extreme limit is sixty. The new 
administration building for which we _ pine, 
would remove our schoolroom classes from 
their present cramped quarters in Heald Hall, 
and leave those rooms available for dormitory 
use, and thus increase our capacity and our 
comfort. 


Our teaching force is now three schoolroom 
teachers, boys’ matron, girls’ matron, kitchen 
matron, manual training teacher and farmer, 
all of whom devote themselves heartily to the 
best interests of pupils and school. 


Our plant consists of Heald Hall (containing 
boys’ dormitory and schoolrooms), girls’ dor- 
mitory, with teachers’ rooms, kitchen and din- 
ing-room, principal’s cottage, farmhouse, barn, 
dairy, and shop. These are all supplied with 


at least part of the materials and equipment 
necessary for their most advantageous use. 


We are telling you all this because you, be- 
ing citizens, are interested in the training 
of your fellow citizens. When you consider 
that our state legislature must have as one of 
its officials an interpreter, because a _ consid- 
erable proportion of its members do not speak 
English, you will realize that there is need of 
training. We have here the anomaly of Ameri- 
can born citizens who need Americanizing. 
Their past history has been all too much one 
of negleet and political exploitation, and for 
our own safety as well as theirs it behooves us 
to adopt toward this coming generation an 
attitude of friendliness and mutual helpful- 


ness. 
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WHY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS FOR THE INDIANS ARE 
NEEDED. 


In white communities the public school system is successful 
because there are Christian homes behind it, but it cannot fill the 
need of the Indian people. The Indians are yet semi-pagan, with 
almost no Christian influence to back the school. The Indians’ 
Christianity must come largely from the school. 

The government school system for the Indians does not meet 
this need, because it is not Christian. It does not and cannot give 
religious training. It cannot provide preparation for the native 
missionary teachers, preachers and Christian leaders that are 
needed. 


WHY WE NEED INDIAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


The white environment is Christian. Yet white people recog- 
nize the need of Christian colleges and academies. These do not 
compete with the state universities: Both are needed. Much 
more do the Indian young people need Christian schools, in addi- 
tion to the government schools. 

The time has come when the Indians must learn to support 
themselves, and to live as the white people do. What a struggle 
is before them! How poorly they are prepared to meet it! Their 
only hope of survival lies in their young men and women. The 
need of Christian education for the Indian is greater to-day than 
ever. 


INDIANS RECOGNIZE THEIR NEED OF MISSION 
SCHOOLS. 


Indians are beginning to appreciate the qualities of Christian 
schools, and are becoming more and more willing to pay for the 
privilege of attending them. Government schools are free of all 
expense. Tuition, transportation, food, clothing, all are free. 
Santee pupils provide their own clothes and traveling expenses. 
The older ones work ten hours a week in part payment for board. 
Parents who are able pay something toward the board expense of 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


their children. This means much real sacrifice to Indian parents. 
Yet the school must turn away many pupils whose parents are 
willing and anxious to meet the requirements. They appreciate 
the comparative results of Christian and non-Christian education. 


SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Congregational churches have a mission school for Indians. 

It is worthy of a generous support. 
The first evangelization of the Sioux, beginning in Min- 
History nesota in 1834, was by those who were the founders of 
Santee. Christian education was in the plan of the mis- 
sionaries from the first. Those plans culminated in the starting of 
Santee Normal Training School in 1870. This school has been 
steadfastly the center of Christian education for the Indians of the 


northwest. i 
At first, one log house was chapel and schoolhouse, and two y 

other log houses were the homes of the missionaries. Attractive 

frame buildings soon took their places, and have been added to 

year after year, forming a picturesque group on an elevation two 

miles from the bank of the Missouri. 
All over the Indian country, among the Sioux people, the lead- 

ing Indians of all protestant denominations have come from the 
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Santee School. Its influence is reaching strongly to other tribes. 
It is sending out young men and women with ideals of true Chris- 
tian character. They go to their own homes to lead useful and 
industrious lives. 


PLAN OF THE SCHOOL. 


Home life is a large factor in the success of the school. Santee 
dormitories are small and numerous. 
The Dakota Home seems to be roomy, but forty young 
Dakota women fill it to repletion. There are many varieties 
Home. here, of age, disposition, and tribal origin. Sioux girls 
from Montana, as well as from the Dakotas; a group of 
Mandan, Ree and Grosventre girls from Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion, N. D., some Winnebago girls; and our latest arrival, a bright 
little Comanche, whose uncle, the chief, sent her up to Santee so 
that she may continue her schooling in “the Jesus way.” She be- 
gan it in the Mission orphanage at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. This is 
a busy buzzing place when they all are gathered in the evening 
from the schoolrooms and domestic work, which scatters them in 
the day time. For awhile they will settle down around their tables 
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for study hour, or listen to the home talks of the matron. Then, 
again, they will be enjoying the varieties of their literary society. 
At the “Birds’ Nest” thirty little girls greet us. 
Birds’ Nest. Among the taller girls is a Crow from Montana, 
with some Yankton and Santee girls; while those 
two little tots are Winnebagoes, and next to them two sprightly 
Mandan girls. These all have their home work, as well as their 
school hours; and besides have time for their dolls, which are a 
very important part of the household. 
Across the street is the Boys’ Cottage. Here 
Boys’ Cottage. twenty-five sturdy boys from seven to fourteen 
years of age tax the wit and nerve of the matron 
in keeping them within the bounds of good order, and making for 
them a happy Christian home. Their quarrels have to be nipped 
in the bud, their selfishness rebuked, and their better natures 
strengthened. Some of the older ones are glad for a quiet place to 
study or read, while the younger ones are watching for a chance 
to parch more corn. 

It is usually a noisy place, but just now they make great efforts 
to be quiet, for the youngest of the lot is seriously sick in the hos- 
pital room of the Cottage. A peep into that room will show you 
the tather and mother, who have come in to help in the care of 
their boy. This morning the niother’s face is beaming because the 
doctor has just been in and says that the boy will get well. Thus 
the problem of sickness as well as of health double our duties and 
anxieties. 

The young men’s dormitory is Whitney Hall. 
Whitney Hall. Of the four school families it is the smallest. But 

not in the estimation of the young men them- 
selves. When they are not in the schoolroom or shop classes, or 
out on the farm, they are quite in evidence at the hall. The organ 
is discoursing music in the lower rooms and the brass band boys 
are practicing, each on his own hook, in their rooms above. How- 
ever, there is better harntony at times. 

Our young men are now ranchers or farmers at home. So it is 
hard for them to get to school early in the fall. But they try to 
make up for it by extra diligence at their studies. For some, 
Santee seems a finishing school, after they have been to other 
schools. And it is not always easy for them to adapt themselves. 
They come in, stay a few days, and walk off. But our standbys 
are simply amused by these accidentals and keep on the even tenor 
of their way. 
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SANTEE ORCHESTRA. 


The four school homes are bright and airy. They are made 
attractive with organs, books and flowering plants. The untiring 
tact and patience, and the loving care of the house matron keeps in 
each home a happy family. 

At Davis Hall is the dining-room, where teachers 
Davis Hall. and pupils take their meals together. Here also are 

the school kitchen, bake-room, and laundry. On the 
upper floors are the teachers’ rooms, primary school, and printing 
office. | 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


Santee gives the Indian young people the most prac- 
Academic. cal kind of an education. It is especially developed 

to fit their own needs. It springs from a knowledge 
of these needs, based upon seventy-five years of successful work. 
In the schoolroom the pupils learn to think; to have an opinion, 
and the courage to express it; to have eyes open to see what God 
has made, and an understanding of the ways in which men use the 
powers of nature; to love books; to love music; to honor good 
people; to prove all things and hold fast that which is good. 
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Santee aims to teach its pupils the elements of every 
Industrial. useful industry that they will have need of in helping 

their people to a more economical and thrifty Chris- 
tian civilization. The young men are trained in the work of the 
farm and the care of domestic animals. A practical knowledge of 
tools and some degree of skill in their use is acquired in the car- 
penter and blacksmith shops. Valuable training in various direc- 
tions is gained in the printing office. 

The girls of the school receive class and individual teaching in 
general housework, cooking, sewing, laundry work, care of kitchen 
gardens, and poultry raising. Not only do the pupils learn how to 
work, but they come to feel the dignity of labor, and to gain the 
habit of work. 


EQUIPMENT. 


In this age of progress we all recognize that one factor in econ- 
omy is good equipment. It is not profitable to work with worn-out 
or antiquated tools. [Educators are providing generous equipment 
for public schools. They know that it pays. 

Mission schools are the most economical of all schools when 
they have suitable equipment. Santee comes short of what it might 


be for lack of this. Our school equipment has been in use for many 
years. It needs to be renewed and supplemented. We need the 
common things that are required for efficiency in every day work. 
We must have, not expensive, but adequate, equipment. 

New tools are needed for the shops and farm. Home-made 
utensils are used as far as possible. But there are things that can- 
not be made at home. And we need some of these things. 

We must keep up with the times. Old text-books should be 
replaced by modern ones. We must have that material which will 
make our work most effective. The Indian pupils are using the 
library more every year. We need more library books. 

The stereopticon lantern can be used with profit. And we have 
used it successfully as far as possible. It needs additional equip- 
ment. 

This will suggest some of the immediate wants in these depart- 
ments. The needs of the dormitories are perpetual and imperative. 
We ask you to help us. Help us to secure the necessary means to 
do this work with the efficiency that will insure success, 
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SKYLAND INSTITUTE. 
MRS. E. R. DORSETT, BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 

Skyland Institute is one of the eleven schools among the High- 
lands of the South operated and controlled by the American Mission- 
ary Association. It is located in the northwestern portion of North 
Carolina, near Blowing Rock, Watauga County. To reach it travelers 
leave the Southern road at Hickory, a point between Salisbury and 
Asheville, and take a narrow gauge road to Lenoir, a distance of about 
twenty miles. From Lenoir the ascent of the mountains must be 
made by carriage, and usually occupies from five to seven hours. 


BOARDING HALL, SKYLAND INSTITUTE. 


The scenery is wildly beautiful and full of interest. The village 
takes its name from the spur or cliff, Blowing Rock. This rock is 
4,350 feet above sea level, and so projects over the valley where it 
joins the Blue Ridge range that the north winds strike against the 
face of the cliff before reaching the top, making a strong current from 
the valley. When the winds are right, any light article thrown from 
the summit of the rock is borne upward, instead of seeking the un- 
measured depths of the valley. There is a pretty Indian legend 
which says that a chieftain, whose daughter had many lovers, ap- 
pointed a day upon which she should make the choice of a husband. 
For some petty reason she discarded the one she really loved, and he 
threw himself over the ledge. Then in repentance and sorrow she 
threw herself upon the ground and prayed to the winds to bring him 


back, and he was laid at her feet; so the place was called Blowing 
Rock. 

All attempts to portray the skies, with their “rivers of gold mist 
flowing down from far celestial fountains,” or to picture the swells of 
the valleys, “dark billows of an earthquake storm,” would be quite 
futile. On clear days the peaks of Mount Mitchell, Table Rock and 
Hawk’s Bill are seen against the cloudless sky, some of them one 
hundred and twenty miles distant; while nearer, and because of its 
proximity seeming to overshadow all other peaks, is Grandfather 
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Mountain, so called because its bold outline represents the profile of 
an old man. 

In the midst of this natural beauty Skyland Institute is located. 
Scattered about within a radius of half a mile are numerous small 
dwellings centering around the school. About a mile away is the vil- 
lage of Blowing Rock. The soil is not deep and the crops are never 
abundant, so the poor are ever present with us. 

The school was founded by Miss E. C. Prudden in 1887. During 
a summer vacation spent in this region, she was deeply impressed by 
the great need of school privileges, and after deliberation purchased 
the rough mountain tract known as Skyland, and erected school 
buildings. When the school opened more pupils came than had been 
expected, and the house was soon crowded. The school year was_ 
short, and the attendance greater than at any time since. In those 


days girls brought provisions from home and boarded themselves, 
each cooking food and eating in her own room. 

In 1890 the American Missionary Association adopted the school 
and sent two teachers to carry on the work. Twelve pupils came the 
first day and eighty different ones during the year. Those days were 
days of privation. The buildings were not proof against the cold, 
the snow and the winds. It was difficult to procure good fuel and 
suitable food. Gradually conditions changed for the better. More 
teachers came to help with the work. The Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor were : a 
large factors in the . Sig Ee 
life of the commu- (2 ‘es : 
nity. Now, after 
twelve years under 
the direction of the 
A. M. A., Skyland 
Institute has five 
workers as a Facul- 
ty. The curriculum 
of study is that of 
an ordinary gram- 
mar school. Sewing 
and cooking are 
taught systematic- 
ally in classes by 
competent teachers, 


while all the general FREQUENTERS OF THE SALESROOM. 
housework is done 

by the pupils. The building accommodates twenty-four girls as 
boarders. We charge five dollars per month for board and tuition. 
Many are unable to pay produce or money for this, and for these we 
solicit student aid to pay their tuition, and we help them to work to 
pay their board. Ten dollars will pay the tuition of a boarding 
pupil for a year and five dollars will pay the tuition of a day pupil. 
A large number of day pupils attend. Our total enrollment last 
year was 122. 

We find three classes of people, (1) those who do not value edu- 
cation, (2) those who are eager to learn, (3) and those who, valuing 
education, yet think our methods not good. 

During the existence of the school a large part of its support has 
come from the sale of second-hand clothing, sent by Northern friends. 
Upon Monday of each week the clothing has been exchanged for 


produce or wood or labor. People have come long distances to make 
this barter, and, though we have sold the goods at a low rate, ‘we have 
never given them away. We have touched many lives. One of our 
teachers, Miss Mitchell, lies in a grave under the pines. Her life went 
out in her efforts to love these people into a nobler living. 

No one can live among these people without feeling great sym- 
pathy for them in their narrow lives, many of them filled with sorrow 
and injustice, and all with a struggle for bread. 

“You would think it 
a pleasant magic if you 
-. could flush your flowers 
into brighter bloom by a 
kind look upon them... . 
And do you not think it 
a greater thing that this 
you can do for fairer flow- 
ers than these flowers, 
that could bless you for 
having blessed them and 
will love you for having 
loved them—flowers that 
have eyes like yours and 
thoughts like yours, 
which, once saved, you 
GIRLS OF UPPER GRADE CLASSES. save forever ?” 

Do you remember the 
words Walter Scott puts into the mouth of Jeanie Deans ?—“ When 
the hour of trouble comes—and seldom may it visit your leddyship— 
and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high and low, 
lang and late may it be yours, O my leddy! it is na what we hae 
done for oursels, but what we hae done for ithers, that we think 
on most pleasantly.” 
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Bese: moment the tourist steps from the train he begins to 
sense that he is in a strange city detached from the 
America he has so well known. The palm, the palmetto, the 
orange, the fig and the banana transport him immediately to 
the tropics, and even in midwinter he will not be entirely out 
of sight of roses, violets and sweet olive while the magnolia 
lights up the landscape with its almost eternal green. The 
tang of romance is in the very air, and he can shut his eyes 
and feel the spirit of it all about him and when he opens 
them it is to see, on almost every side, the insignia of a civiliza- 
tion long since passed by. 

Here is the French Quarter with its narrow streets, its tiled 
roofs, and its porte-cocheres, and the French features and 
the old Creole has not been so thinned as to become indistin- 
guishable even far removed from its sources. The French 
tongue is still the language of the Quarter—perhaps it is the 
only place under the American flag where French is univers- 
ally spoken. The city was laid out in 1718 by Jean Baptiste 
Le Moyne, then Governor of Louisiana, and named after the 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France. 

In 1762 France ceded the whole of Louisiana to Spain and 
shortly after Alexander O’Reilly became the Spanish Governor 
(Ireland forever be he Spaniard or Bostonese!) Traces of 
that romantic Spanish régime are still about you in the Span- 
ish City Hall, or “Cabildo,” and in many interesting speci- 
mens of the Hispano-Moresque architecture, and exquisite 
wrought iron balconies. Here also are the memories and 
memorials of Andrew Jackson and the memorable defeat of 
the red coats in 1815. Here are vast docks where the ships 
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of the world are seen to anchor, and in those splendid days 
of the past, a vast traffic up the Mississippi made this a port 
more than significant, for through it poured the riches of the 
South’s greatest produce when “Cotton was King.” And 
when at last this port fell into the hands of the Federal troops, 
Grant had built a continuous back-fire behind the Confederacy 
which they could not resist. 

But it is not the French or the Spanish who meet you on 
every side, but the descendants of those slaves whose labor 
built up that splendor and wealth of the past. Here stood, 
and the site will be pointed out to you, that slave market 
where Abraham Lincoln, after his famous flat boat journey, 
registered his vow: “If I get a chance to hit that thing I will 
hit it hard,” and doubtless this is the true birthplace of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Out of a total population of 
$87,200 there are about 150,000 Negroes. They are on every 
side and form the great labor class, for the immigrant from 
Europe is hardly known in that Southland. 

As you pass out of the heart of the city you may take that 
great Boulevard called Canal Street, two hundred feet wide 
with two rows of palms enclosing a fine breadth of green. 
And not far out you will see the buildings and campus of 
Straight College founded by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation in 1868, and which has maintained a notable history 
for fifty-four years. Through those doors has flowed a con- 
tinuous stream of Negro boys and girls which turned back 
to serve their own again. 


Wis Public Gehsols of Louisiane 


It is easy to be too critical of the South for its backwardness 
in education, but one must not forget that after the Civil War 
they went back to a country stripped bare by conflict and there 
began to build a new economic life from the very ground up. 
An even greater problem was to build a public school system 
de novo, for before the war there had been nothing practically 
but private schools for the whites and none whatever, of 
course, for the blacks. It is only fair to say that the progress 
made is little short of miraculous and Superintendent Harris, 
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as progressive and high-minded as any educator North or 
South, is resolved that not only shall Louisiana be lifted out 
of its unenviable position of illiteracy by a perfect system of 
schools for the whites, but he is also determined that the 
Negroes shall have the same opportunities for a full sec- 
4 ondary education. 

But that realization is far distant, as he himself sorrow- 
fully acknowledges. Take the following comparison of facts 
from his recent report of 1919-1920: 
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White Negro 


Percent of educable children enrolled 71% 55% 
Average school days per school............ 164 114 
Average pay of teachers—Men . $1,875.00 $452.00 
Women...... $991.00 $425.00 
Average cost per pupil $33.71 $7.81* 
State approved High Schools 204 None 


ee 


* We are glad to report great progress even here for last year the 
per capita expenditure was only $4.60. 
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There are three High Schools in Louisiana for over 800,000 
Negroes and none of these give the fifteen units credit required 
by colleges. New Orleans has one High School for its 150,000 
colored citizens. It has a capacity of about 500 pupils and 
offered the 12 grades the first time last year. Those 12 grades 
are really equal to about ten grades in Straight College. 
Superintendent Harris says: “The 1920 returns from the 
U. S. Department of Census show that Louisiana still heads 
the list of adult illiteracy. The Federal Census places our 
adult illiteracy (persons over ten years of age who cannot 
read or write) at 21.9%. 

If a Democracy above all forms of government depends for 
its security and perpetuity on the intelligence of all its people, 
can it be possible for us to endure when a large block of our 
people are in such ignorance? How long would our Democ- 
racy last if your children were allowed in the country a five- 
grade education, or in the cities not even a 12-grade oppor- 
tunity? Democracy dies in the hands of the ignorant citizen. 

It is in such surroundings and to meet such a need that 
Straight College has stood. 


The Higher Education for Leadership 


Every race needs leadership and leadership of its own 
kind. Wells has done a splendid service in interpreting his- 
tory not by the individual but by the rising masses, but it still 
remains true that those rising masses were led and inspired 
by inspired and advancing leaders. A certain Frenchman de- 
clared “Every organization is worth just what its chief is 
worth and no more’—you may cut off the “no more” and it 
will be as true of races. And the more so when that race has 
just caught a new vision of its possibilities and of the oppor- 
tunities of which it has long been deprived. The Negro 
race is alive, keenly alive, thrilling with hope and pulsing with 
a new-born but determined purpose to “leave its low vaulted 
past” and pass into the higher and larger experience and serv- 
ice. At such an hour they need intelligent, sane, well poised, 
strongly moral leaders with moral characters deeply grounded 
in religious education. We must be ready to meet that need. 
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It is safe to say that within a quarter of a century, High 
School education will be placed within reach of the colored 
race by every state in the South. But beyond that? Not in 
your day will it be possible for the Negro to find in the South 
that college training where real leadership is produced. For 
James Bryce is right when he says that it is a doubtful ad- 
vantage if we are to teach our people how to read and not 
teach them how to think—the secondary education teaches 
how to read, the higher education teaches how to think and 
“Thinkers-for-themselves” is the great need of that race in 
this new dawn of light in their racial lives. We cannot edu- 
cate the race—every race must be self-taught finally. Our 
task is to educate the educators, teach the teachers and lead 
the leaders. All the leaders of the Negro race today, and they 
have not a few, are the products of just such schools as 
Straight. 

But Straight ought to be developed into a real college such 
as Tisk with equipment and curriculum fitted to supply for 
that farther Southland the opportunity for thorough college 
training and that training must be in the truest, freest, and 
most intellectual sense thoroughly Christian. The Congrega- 
tional Church has always stood for that kind of education. We 
have been longest at it and we know best how it is done, and 
we ought to be the first in the future as we have been in 
the past. We were the first to open the doors of the college 
at Oberlin to this race and we ought to be first and foremost 
to open them wide and keep them open for the race which is 
more conscious of that need than ever in its history. It is 
doubtful if under the flag there is a greater opportunity for a 
college or a place where large investments now will bring 
greater returns to our Democracy and to the Kingdom of God. 


What Straight Has Done 


This leadership Straight has trained in the past even with 
its too meager equipment. If the roll of its graduates were 
called, they would be found in every state and in every pro- 
fession. In the city of New Orleans you will meet them on 
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every hand—leaders in business and the insurance circles and 
in law and medicine and education. We can only call a par- 
tial roll, but we find the following Straight graduates: 


8 of the 16 Public School Principals in New Orleans. 
of the 20 Colored physicians in New Orleans. 
30 mail clerks and carriers in New Orleans. 


65 Teachers in rural schools in Louisiana and scores of other 
teachers North and South. 


95 of the 230 Public School Teachers in New Orleans. 
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H. T. Keeling, former President of Paul Quinn College, 
Waco, Texas, educator and journalist. 

James Cobb, Assistant District Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James W. Ames, Detroit, Mich.—physician and legislator. 

Dr. D. A. Smith, Shreveport, La.—physician and business 
man. 

Pres. I. M. Terrell, Houston, Texas. Houston College. 

C. H. McGruder, Secretary of Insurance Co., Victoria, Texas. 


Scores have gone forth to become pastors and have formed 
that fine body of intelligent clergymen who have shown the 
way out for so many of the illiterate clergy who have been 
blind leaders of the blind. The need of intelligent trained 
pastors, is perhaps the greatest need of the colored race to- 
day—they must be college trained men. We have time to 
note only two— 

Rev. H. H. Dunn, who was pastor for many years of the 
Central Congregational Church of New Orleans, and was a 
leader of his people in civic affairs, and a regular correspond- 
ent of the New Orleans Picayune. Now he is the efficient 
Secretary of the A. M. A. League—a League to enlist the 
men and women who have been educated in the Association 
schools, in the support of that work for others. 

Rev. Alfred Lawless, D.D., who now holds one of the most 
responsible positions of any colored man in the Congregational 
Church, for he is Superintendent of all the Colored Congre- 
gational Churches of the South, receiving aid from the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and has largely won his place in 
the hearts of not only his own race but every white man who 
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knows him for his well-poised judgment and patience, courage 
and faith. Dr. Lawless is a splendid sample of that fine 
group of men and women of his race who owe (and gladly 
acknowledge) to Straight and other A. M. A. schools their 
equipment for life and leadership. 


What Straight Needs 


Money with which to meet an annual budget of $62,800— 
$24,000 of which comes from tuition and board. 

Fifteen Thousand Dollars to put the present buildings in 
respectable repair. 

The beginning of a fund that should reach at least $800,000 
for the complete rehabilitation of Straight in accordance with 
modern college standards. 

Consecrated Christian teachers—men and women—to keep 
the staff filled with efficient and inspiring workers. There 
are thirty-seven in the present staff. 

All contributions made to the regular budget of Straight 
College and the $15,000 repair fund may count on the Congre- 
gational Apportionment Plan. 


Che American Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Eastern District Western District 
14 Beacon Street 19 S. La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 


Pacific District 
423 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


An Institution under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York City and affording choice 
educational advantages for earnest and aspiring students. 


College of Arts and Sciences giving the Baccalaureate 
degree. 

Junior Teacher College providing superior teachers. 

Premedical Courses fitting for medical institutions. 

Departments in Music and Business Administration. 


High School Courses preparing for college. 
Courses in Manual Training and Home Economics. 
The Daniel Hand Practice School of elementary grades. 


An able Faculty selected from standard institutions. 
Expenses moderate. College Year, October 2—May 24. 


Circular of Information © 
June 1922 
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STRAIGHT COLLEGE 
Founded in 1869. 


A Pioneer School in providing Christian education for 
the Negro race. | 


Located at the gate of the Mississippi Valley in one of 
the most strategic centers of the South and favored with 
many advantages. 


Rich in the Affection of Devoted Graduates and many 
others who have shared its inspiring lessons, and now 
reaching out to larger strength and higher growth. 


Its Aim Is Character—to grow manhood and womanhood 
for service in a surrounding atmosphere alive with elevated 
standards and noble aspirations. 


Its Invitation is to all who can appreciate its aim and 
measure to its standards, so far as it can find a fair pro- 
vision to support its service. 


Calendar. 


The academic year of two semesters continues through 
its whole period with only brief recesses at the usual holli- 
days. For the coming year, 1922-1923, the first semester 
opens for registration the first Monday of October with 
recitations to begin the following day, and closes the last 
day of January. The second semester, immediately follow- 
ing, closes with the academic year, May 24. 


Officers of Administration. 


President. 


Isaac Merritt Agard, Ph. D., Dean and Acting President. 
Elbert Cornelius Little, Treasurer. 

Miss Emily Woodruff Nichols, Registrar. 

Mrs. Luella Hale Little, Preceptress, Stone Hall. 

Mrs. Harriet P. Washington, Preceptress, Whitin Hall. 


THE COLLEGE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Missionary 
Association has adopted for Straight College the policy of 
“emphasizing particularly the college courses leading to 
the B. A. degree in Arts, Philosophy and Science; Educa- 
tion; Business Administration; and Music.” While this 
does not mean the neglect of other departments so far as 
the Institution retains them, it does indicate a decided in- 
crease of collegiate interest, large provision for higher in- 
struction, and more exacting standards. It clearly means 
a more attractive and efficient service offered to those who 
take the higher courses. The College gives this larger and 
most hearty welcome to those who seek a liberal education, 
or wish a thorough preparation for professional studies, or 
aim to be progressive and efficient teachers; also to those 
who would enrich acquirements in music with a broader 


culture, or lay a firm foundation for success in business. 


Admission. 


Candidates for admission to the College must present 
satisfactory evidence of good character, sound health, and 
scholarly ability and preparation, and students from other 


colleges must bring certificates of honorable dismission. 


Fifteen units of secondary subjects are required for ad- 
mission to the Freshman class. Three of these must be in 
English, two in Mathematics including Algebra and Geome- 
try, two in Foreign Language, one in History, and one in 
Science. The remaining units may be selected from the 
groups here mentioned, or well distributed among other 
secondary subjects. 
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Graduates of the College Preparatory department of 
Straight College are received by promotion to the Freshman 
class. Other candidates for admission must pass satisfac- 
tory examinations at the College, or present satisfactory 


records from accredited schools. 


Candidates who fail to meet in full the requirements for 
admission may be received with conditions not exceeding 
two units; all such conditions must be removed before the 


close of the Sophomore year. 


A student may be admitted to advanced standing not 
later than a year before graduation, by presenting a satis- 
factory record from an approved institution fully covering 
the work for which credit is asked, or by satisfactory ex- 


aminations at the College. 


Persons who are not candidates for graduation may be 
admitted as special students. Such students must be of 
mature age, qualified to pursue successfully the work 


undertaken, and in this must maintain the college standing. 


Curriculum. 


The unit of time for measuring work is the semester 
hour, which represents generally one recitation period a 
week through one semester. Most of the courses are given 
three periods a week, with double periods for laboratory 
work. A large part of the subjects for the first two years 
are prescribed, while those of following years are generally 


elective. 


No student may take more than two courses in one sub- 


ject at one time, or carry more than eighteen recitation 


periods, without permission of the Advisory Committee of 
the Faculty. The selection of courses and electives and all 
changes of courses or studies are subject to the advice and 


supervision of this Committee. 


One hundred and twenty-four semester hours, including 
four in Physical Education and Public Speaking or Chorus, 
are required for graduation from the College of Arts and 
Sciences; sixty-four semester hours, including four in 
Physical Education and Public Speaking or Chorus, for 


graduation from a two years course. 


The Baccalaureate degree is conferred upon the graduate 
of the College of Arts and Sciences; a diploma in Education, 
Business Administration, or Music, upon the graduate from 
a two years course. The graduate from a two years course 
may complete the last two years of the College of Arts and 


Sciences and so receive the Baccalaureate degree. 


The lowest grade of passing is 70 per cent in all depart- 
ments of the Institution. 


College of Arts and Sciences. 


Studies of Freshman Year—English; Foreign Language; 
Biology; Social Science (including History), Mathematics, 
Business Administration, or Music; Physical Education and 
Public Speaking or Chorus; Elective. 


Sophomore Year—English; Foreign Language; Social 
Science (including History) ; Physical Education and Public 
Speaking or Chorus; Electives. 


Junior Year—Philosophy and Psychology; Two selected 


majors; Electives. 


Senior Year—Majors continued; Electives. 
The electives provide for the completion of a strong Pre- 
medical course, or specializing in Business Administration 


or Music, the first two years. 


Junior Teachers College. 


The courses of the Junior Teachers College correspond 
in part with those of the first two years of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. They aim to meet fully the requirements 
of the State Department of Education for a First Grade 
Teacher’s Certificate and give a superior preparation for 
teaching. 

First Year Studies—English; Biology or Chemistry; His- 
tory of Education and Principles of Teaching; General 
and Educational Psychology and Child Study; Methods, 
Observation and Reviews; Physical Education and Public 
Speaking or Chorus. 

Second Year—English; Social Science (including His- 
tory) ; Classroom Management and School Administration ; 
Methods, Practice Teaching and Reviews; Physical Educa-: 
tion and Public Speaking or Chorus; Elective. 


Secondary or High School Department. 


Admission to any grade—Satisfactory credentials of 


character, health, and completion of preceding grades. 


At present, this department comprises two divisions. 
One, including four grades, aims to give a thorough en- 


trance to standard colleges; the other, including all Junior 
and Senior secondary grades, seeks more to meet the vari- 


ous general needs of high school students. 


College Preparatory. 
First Year Studies—(Ninth Grade)—English; Algebra; 


Biology; Latin or Commercial Arithmetic and Geography. 


Second Year—English; Plane Geometry; Ancient His- 


tory; Latin continued or Bookkeeping. 


Third Year—English; French or Spanish; Latin con- 
tinued, Modern History, Physics, Stenography and Type- 


writing or Music—two of these to be chosen. 


Fourth Year—English; French or Spanish continued; 
Mathematics or a Commercial study or Music; Latin con- 


tinued or Chemistry or Social Science. 


General High School. 


The studies of the General High School correspond with 
those of the College Preparatory division, but are modified 
as follows: 


1. The electives may be used more freely in the Gen- 
eral division. 


2. A course in Practical Arts or Music may be substi- 
tuted for one of the College Preparatory subjects. 


3. While in some subjects the two divisions will pursue 
their work together, in others there will be separate divi- 
sions with different methods and content. 


The first two grades of the General High School prepare 
for the Ninth Grade of both divisions, and give a good 
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foundation in English, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 


Community Civics, and General Science. 


Through both divisions of the Secondary department, 
Bible, Singing, and Physical Education are required. Draw- 


ing and Practical Arts are required in the Junior grades. 


The selection of courses and electives and all changes of 
courses and studies are subject in all the grades to the ad- 
vice and supervision of the Advisory Committee of the 


Faculty. 


The Daniel Hand Practice School. 


Under the policy of reorganization recently adopted for 
Straight College it was voted that the Hand School “con- 
sisting of a kindergarten and Grades I.-VI. be made a vital 
part of the College department of Education, to be known 
as a Practice School, and that the pupils be limited to 
twenty-five normal children per grade.” This department 
aims to provide a suitable school for the observation and 
practice teaching required in the courses of the Junior 
Teachers College, while offering to the pupils of the School 
a thorough preparation for the Seventh Grade by the best 
approved methods. 


School of Business Administration. 


The Commercial department has held an attractive place 
in the high school curriculum, preparing students for posi- 
tions of considerable worth and responsibility. It has also 
offered a limited number of credits for entering college. In 
the college reorganization this department is given college 


rank, is adding courses of college value, and is called the 
School of Business Administration. It invites aspiring 


students to its larger service, 


School of Music. 


This department offers substantial and attractive courses 
in Voice, Piano, Public School Music, Chorus and Orchestra, 
Harmony, and Appreciation. It is also given such recogni- 
tion in the secondary curriculum that several credits may 
be received from this department in the General High 
School, and some in the College Preparatory division. In 
the college reorganization this deparment has been given a 
prominent place, and may become the leading feature of a 


college course. 


Department of Practical Arts. 


This department includes the Manual Training School for 
boys and the School of Home Economics for girls, offering 
fine opportunities for industrial training to secondary 
students. Courses in this department are required in some 
of the grades and are open to all in the General High School. 
This department also offers its service to students in the 
Junior Teachers College by providing teacher training in 
Practical Arts. 


Night Classes. 


These classes are of college standing. The students are 
admitted on the regular college admission requirements. 
Their courses are taken from the college curriculum. These 


classes offer a splendid opportunity to aspiring teachers in 


the city, and to others who are occupied by day, to pursue 
college studies and gain college credits. 


Library. 

About twenty-five hundred volumes are catalogued by the 
Dewey system. Volumes of recent date are frequently 
added by purchase or contribution. The Walker Library 
Fund is a valued contribution by George, Cyrus, and Molly 
Walker in memory of their mother. The library is recog- 
nized as a distinguished feature in the larger service of the 
Institution. 


Student Organizations. 


Entering into the school and social life of the students, 
and bringing interest and happy influence, are several stu- 
dent organizations. Among these, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association invite to Christian life and service; The Athle- 
tic Association, although constrained by lack of fitting 
grounds, plays many a vigorous home game and bubbles 
over with enthusiasm; the Theta Beta Literary Society, 
stressing superior work in English, sends out its friendly 
but persistent challenge for membership. Besides, each 
grade, well organized for class efficiency and betterment, in 
wholesome rivalry promotes a lively college spirit. All 
student bodies, while urged to large initiative and construc- 
tive freedom, conduct activities co-operative with a super- 
vising Faculty. 

| Religious Life. 


The spirit of the Institution is religious but not sectar- 


ian. The College Church is an important factor in its work. 


Attendance upon the stated services is required of boarding 
students; all are invited. Attendance of all students at the 


chapel service of the school-day schedule is required. 


Government. 


In its government the Institution aims to appeal to the 
self-respect and personal responsibility of the students, but 
definite and careful regulations must be provided for whole- 
some and efficient direction in all the departments. By 
registration, every student is understood to promise loyalty 
to the Institution and obedience to all of its regulations and 
requirements. Those who are unwilling to accept this obli- 
gation should not come. The Institution reserves the right 
to require the withdrawal of students whose scholarship is 
not satisfactory, or whose habits and conduct are con- 
sidered obstructive and harmful to the ideal and standards 
of the School. 


Expenses. 


Dues for board or tution must be paid bi-monthly in ad- 
vance. In case of withdrawal or dismissal, no refund will 


be made for the current month. No fees will be refunded. 


College Students: 


SR ee $ 5.00 
Board, including room, electric light, and plain — 
8 EE 25.00 

Teition, per month ...._ a. 3.00 


Diploma at graduation, College of Arts and Sciences 5.00 
Diploma at graduation, Junior Teachers College..... 


Laboratory, library, athletic, social, commercial, music, 
and industrial fees and charges the same as for secondary 
students. 

Special arrangements for tuition to Night Classes. 

Considerable work for the College by which expenses 
may be lessened is open to college students, especially in the 
Boarding department. Application for this assistance 
should be made to the President of the College, with a full 
statement of the circumstances and needs of the applicant, 


at as early a date as possible. 


Secondary Students: 


SS i RM Man Weare os $ 2.00 
Board, including room, electric light, plain laundry, 

per month (one hour of work daily also required)......... 17.00 
Tune PEF month... Gee reneramarat ec ee” 2.00 
Use @ typewriter, per month... 1.00 


Music lessons, piano or vocal, two lessons each week 


with use of piano (payable in two installments each 


semester), per Semester 2... ee 16.00 
Chemistry, laboratory fee, per semester 0.20000... 2.50 
Biology, laboratory fee, per semester i... 1.00 


Industrial fee (Shop or Home Economics required), 


per semester ........... cesteninsr cere is 1.00 


Industrial fee (Shop or Home Economics elective), 


per semester ................. Sonne 2.00 
Library and Athletic fee ................. sacaskio sla ae 2.00 
Socials (Boarding Department) 2.00.0 1.00 


Dees at Graduation _.............. 


All boarding students under college rank are required to 
work for the Institution one hour each day, so making the 
required payment for board much less than it otherwise 
must be. As a guarantee that each student will properly 
regard this obligation, a deposit of six dollars is required 
at registration. This depost is refunded at the end of the 
school year, if the required work has been approved. At 
the end of any month, if the work is not approved, the 
deposit goes to the Institution and must be renewed. A 
student may twice renew this deposit, but a third failure 
brings dismissal from the School. A deposit of three dol- 
lars aS a guarantee against damage to school property is 
also required of each boarding student; the same to be re- 
funded at the close of the school year, if no damage has 


been done. 


Several very worthy students who need assistance may 
obtain work at the Institution toward their expenses beyond 
the required hour. Application for this assistance should 


be made early in advance. 
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PRELIMINARY APPLICATION BLANK. 


To be filled out by one wishing to enter Straight College. 


Application for admission should be made early. Before 
coming to the Institution, unless residing at New Orleans, 
write to the Dean; learn all that you can about the Institu- 
tion; give definite information regarding yourself, your 
preparation and purpose; send a statement from your Prin- 
cipal or Teacher regarding your scholarship and character. 


Date of application 0000000... Bese ek sapidcrbeiastcca ean aa 


S| | DEM | 


Name of father or guardian ..2. 2c. ee 
School last attended _........ esses oeaptiaedig sealer 
Name and address of Principal ......... ae in 
What grade did you complete? .................. ines ie oS 
What course and studies do vols wish: to take?.. | 
Are you in good health? _200000000....... pm Rae iia ee 
Do you wish to enter as a boarder ?....0.000000.. 


Date you wish to enter . 
Please fill the blank and mail to 
The Dean, 
Straight College, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ok. AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
ae 287 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Straight University, New Orleans. 


Straight University is one of those southern institutions which have 
sometimes been referred to by men of the higher altitudes as misrepresenting 
themselves by their large names. These friends object to the name 
university. 

We were chartered by the State of Louisiana and we have inherited the 
name given us and the fine record of work the school has been able to do. 
Some one at the recent Clifton Conference of Presidents of Institutions for 
the Education of the Negro was worried over these great names of small 
southern institutions and asked whether it would not be well to drop the 
name college and university from most of the institutions. General O. O. 
Howard, who is well acquainted with the varied work of these schools, 
responded to the query and said that under the definition of the American 
idea of university, the southern institutions had a right to the name. We are 
glad of General Howard’s word and shall cling to the name—and if we did 
not it would still cling to us. 

It is the work, however, that interests us and not the name. If our 
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STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 


friends should visit Straight and get acquainted with our daily routine; 
should see the students in their classes and talk with the teachers of the 
different courses, they would readily discover that we are doing our best 
to live up to.the first part of our name and that the last part is less important. 


A good place for a Straight visitor to begin is at the bottom. Close by 
our campus is an excellent primary school on the Daniel Hand foundation 
and under our general supervision. Connected with it is a Kindergarten of 
special attraction. A northern gentleman who has known this primary school 
for some years says that it is one of the best organized in the country. 
This leads to our Grammar School and this to the High School. A flour- 
ishing night school also affords opportunity to those who cannot attend by 
day. Commercial and Normal departments synchronize with the High 
School and College courses, the latter at present being small. The universal 
need of the people which Straight can reach is found somewhere below a 
college degree. We are seeking to supply that need. We have a very 
active manual training department school. Here regular courses are given 
in carpentry, blacksmithing, ironwork, electricity, printing, sewing, dress- 
making, domestic science, etc., and courses in vocal and instrumental 
music. Special Bible instruction is given to a class of ministers and all 


CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


the students have careful training in the Bible. Under efficient matrons 
and preceptresses the young people are taught how to take care of rooms and 
their health, and are trained in the manners of a refined Christian home. 
During 1907-8, 716 students were enrolled in these various departments. 
Many of the parents make much sacrifice to send their children to school, 
and since the privileges cost them much they compel regular attendance. 


CLASS IN PRINTING. 


Hence there is no truancy. In the main also the students come from choice 
and naturally attend to business while here. 

Straight is under the auspices of the American Missionary Association, 
_ which receives a part of its support from the Congregational churches of 
America, and the school is decisively religious, but its doors are open to all 
and all are welcome. Students come from all denominations. A church 
census was taken last year which included 501 of the students. (The same 
proportion would hold for the total 716.) Of the 501, there were 207 
Catholics, 139 Methodists, 72 Baptists, 69 Congregationalists, 3 Episcopa- 
lians, 1 Lutheran, 6 Protestants, and 4 of no choice. All students attend 
daily prayers and have daily Bible work. In the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. the Catholics join voluntarily with the Protestants and some of them 
are active and very useful members. 

Many schools have their special call. Ours at present seems to be to 
prepare teachers for the public schools. Hundreds of public schools in this 
state need competent teachers and the sources of supply cannot begin to fill 
the demand. It seems to us, therefore, that emphasis must be put on our 
normal work. We are daily preaching the need of our students and urging 
them to concentrate themselves to the service of their people in the rural 


* “places. | As wWe'view the situation there is no greater missionary opportunity 
«ir the south to-day than in the country schools. If the principle given by 


‘Alexander ‘von Humboldt is correct—and it unquestionably is—namely, 
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“Whatever is to appear in the nation’s life must first appear in the 
nation’s school”—then how essential it is that these children of African 
descent shall have correct teaching at this most critical period of their 
race. Jo some extent the demand is met and the young are being reached, 
the necessity for increased service is almost limitless, and many others 
would respond to the call and prepare themselves for this mission work 
for their own race if they had the means to get their education. We realize 
that here is a splendid chance for us to teach and train these people who 
shall go out from us to help save those who have not had their advantages. 

One word more on this point. All the work that is being done is not 
in the hands of the graduates of these schools. For every dozen or so who go 
out from us as “graduates,” hundreds leave with shorter time training. The 
influence of these who have not “graduated” is significant. To a large 
degree these have caught the Straight spirit; are living it and teaching it to 
others in out-of-the-way places, and are doing great good. 

We are studying how we may give these shorter term students the best 
equipment for their life service. 
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American Missionary Association. 


- | 
How the Proplearts Solved at 
Talladega College. 


BY MISS E. A, BARNES. 


America has, like every other great nation, a prob- 
lem never solved before. That problem is how to 
teach alien and opposite types of the human race to 
live together in peace—distinct, yet harmonious. 
God has set us at the entrance of this narrow path 
and hedged itin. To the left is degradation ; to the 
right, brutal and destructive conflict. Go forward 
we must; and though the path is. untried, it is 
not impassable—a sure guide is the spirit of Christ. 
- Talladega College, Alabama, is an endeavor to 
. carrv out the spirit of Christian common sense_ in 
dealing with this problem. All kinds of material are 
presented for the work. There is a slow, vacant-eyed 
lad from a log cabin in the piney woods dazed at the 
great brick buildings and bewildered by a flood of 
undreamed of names and ideas. Here is the brother 
who insists on learning algebra in three weeks, and 
who, when asked what good it has done him, makes 
answer, “Why, why, heap o’ good. When folks ask 
me how much is something at my sto’, I tell ‘em it’s 
x.” Here, again, is a dainty city girl, with clothes 
of the latest style, perféctly at home in polite society. 


2 
Out of all these the little group of workers down in 


Alabama are trying, like their fellow-workers of the 


American Missionary Association, to make men and 
women strong, wise and loving, who will lead 
their own people, win the respect of their white 
neighbors, and be examples of what the human race 
was meant to develop. | 

Progress means the creation’ of new wants, else 
were we living in caves to-day. But to create new 
desires, with no means to gratify them, is cruel. 
Hence industrial training. 

Come to Talladega and you shall sée over 800 
acres of land, increasing every year in value, on 
which are raised corn, hay, dats, rye, sorghum, sweet 
potatoes and vegetables for the use of the boarding 
hall. Here are kept 13 mules and horses, 60 to 70 
head of high-grade Jersey cattle and 75 head of 
sheep and hogs, the latter pedigreed Berkshires. 
These furnish meat, butter, milk and cream for 200 
boarding students and teachers. All this is carried 
on by students, many of whom come :in densest ig- 
norance. More than forty boys last year learned 
something of practical farming under the direction 
of an experienced teacher trained in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, and at the same time 
they pursued studies either in night or day school. 

Every year at commencement a meeting for the 
people in the college chapel is crowded with farmers 
and their wives who discuss practical questions re- 
lating to farming and home management, and many a 
quaint bit of wisdom falls from the lips of these 
dusky philosophers. Of our five or six hundred 
pupils the majority live at home and carry the les- 
sons taught to their homes every night. Many are 
valued workers in the community. One has carried 
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on an independent business for some time while he 
has been in school. He is manly and courteous, and 
the citizens of the town are quite willing that he 
should vote. 

Many students who are teaching are urging the 
people to buy homes. Some men who own land do 
not know what to do with it, let much of it go to 
waste, and bring up half a dozen children in the 
smoke of a one-roomed cabin with chimney made of 
clay and sticks and windows closed with boards, a 
place hardly equal to the hut of an African savage. 
To such people the teachers from the college come as 
oracles, and they willingly gather to listen as these 
urge upon them economy and honesty and hard 
work, faithful home-life, and the careful training of 
their children. 

Slowly these efforts bear fruit until whole com- 
munities are transformed. A young woman says she 
always urges her pupils to come to Talladega. When 
they have seen for themselves they go back and do 
more for their neighbors than she can do. The 
theological student who wanted to learn the carpen- 
ter’s trade was quite right. In no other way could 
he serve his people better than by showing them how 
to build decent homes, churches and schoolhouses. 
Many Talladega men have done this. In the manual 
training shop such men are prepared by a five years’ 
course of Sloyd, mechanical joints, mechanical draw- 
ing and iron work. 

In what one young man called the “Girlual Train- 
ing Building” the future housekeepers find a home 
whose floors they ntust keep spotless, whose dinners 
are made delightfully appetizing out of very plain 
materials, whose social life teaches refined manners 
and kindly spirit. Needlework is taught five years, 
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often more. Music is everywhere. Sweet voices, full 
choruses, gay or pensive strains of piano or violin add 
a charm to life and bring out the rich talent 
by means of which, as we shall soon have occasion to 
see, the Negro often wins his way. Nor is his marvel- 
ous gift of oratory forgotten. Many an exercise is 
given to the chapel walls worth any one’s while to 
hear. 

The study of natural sciences takes these pupils 


out into the open, opening their eyes to rocks and © 


flowers, insects and birds, which they have never seen 
though living with them all their lives. By faithful, 
thorough study of books they are taught to think, 
show their duty to their own bodies and to the com- 
munity in which they live and to the nation of which 
they form a part, and are drawn from low and fool- 
ish reading to that which ennobles and inspires. 
History teems with lessons for their daily guidance. 
Ethics and the Bible, their favorite studies, furnish 
sound basis for their principles of life. All these 
things they get for $72 a year, much of which they 
earn themselves. 

Talladega students are not afraid to work. ‘They 
are not sitting down to bewail their lot. They are 
hopeful and energetic.and are making their way 
everywhere. Two of the farm men have completed 
the course in the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and returned to accept fine positions awaiting them 
in their native State. Several men, trained in the 
shop, are helping to put up American Missionary 
Association buildings. A party of young men from 
the most advanced classes went out in the sum- 
.mer of 1902 to work on a building at Coal City, 
Ala. The miners made terrible threats at first against 
the “black angels,’ but they could not drive those 
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Negroes out; they were conquered by the black men’s 
songs and the music of their violins. A circle of 
bright young girls gathered for Bible study one Suti- 
day afternoon last spring in Talladega, when a 
veteran, with hair and beard of snow, told them of 
the early days in Talladega. He told them of the 
girls of his time whom he used to depend on to talk 
to the unconverted and nurse the sick; and as he 
gave their names some of the eager young faces 
lighted up, and one and another voice said, proudly, 
gladly, “ That was my mother.” One of those young 
women of the early time had only one dress that she 
could wear to.school, and she used to wash it every 
Saturday. Now she is a valued teacher in Little 
Rock, where her husband is principal of the colored 
public school ; they have hundreds of people under 
their influence. Their son is winning high respect 
at Yale; their daughter is nearly through the classi- 
cal course in Talladega. This is what the school 
does for people. It gives them a chance to show 
what they can do; it makes of.a ragpicker a min- 
ister of wide usefulness ; it enables the little Arkan- 
sas farmer’s boy to become winner of the Ten Eyck 
prize at Yale. We are asked how these pupils 
scale the impenetrable wall of prejudice outside the 
school. Well, these young people have been quietly 
answering that question by their deeds, One young 
woman becomes the honored wife of the colored 
president of a large school. - Another, after years of 
devoted service in Africa, comes back to tell how she 
has been enabled to win the Congo natives from 
heathenism to Christ, and the Southern white ladies 
who have supported her work invite her to come into 
their churches, speak to them and sing them the songs. 
of the far-away land. 
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One of the last year’s college class applies for 
work in a-Northern machine shop. “If he is willing 
to work” is the reply. After being there awhile he 
is made mechanic’s assistant, with the words, “I 
wish we had more like him.”’ Another college gradu- 
ate is putting up a large building in Florence, Ala. 
The white people never before saw a colored man in 
charge of such a work. They have been closely 
watching his plans and business methods, with the 
result that they call him My. Another has been ap- 
pointed Clerk of the District Court in New Haven, 
Conn. Criticised for appointing a colored man, the 
judge replied, “I did not appoint him because he is 
black, but because he is a model clerk.”’ That is the 
Talladega way of solving this problem. Make any 
people fit to be useful and they will find places to be 
useful in, The normal graduates have not lagged’ 
behind others. One is a banker in Birmingham ; 
another, one of the most solid business men in Corpus 
Christi, Tex. One graduated at the head of his 
class in a medical school, and is mow practicing 
medicine very successfully in Denver. Many are in- 
fluential pastors or successful teachers in important 
schools. ; 

These noble men and women abundantly vindicate 
the wisdom of giving to their race the best possible 
culture. This is shown not only by the conspicuous 
few, but by the masses. The merchants of Talladega 
testify that they have never lost a dollar by trading 
with students from the college. Hundreds of pure, 
happy homes send up daily prayer and thanks for 
the school to which they owe their blessings. Said 
a prominent white man in Childersburg to the col- 
ored Congregational minister who came from Talla- 
dega, “ We like your work. If you can teach your 
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people to be honest, hard-working and moral, this 
problem will be solved.” 

The students who have come back to us this fall 
have brought from many places reports of the kind- 
ness and respect they have received from the white 
people who have entered their Sunday-school classes, 
attended their concerts, invited them into their sit- 
ting-rooms, and again and again expressed their in- 
terest in seeing the colored people do well. The 
white citizens of Talladega have never sullied the 
fair name of their beautiful city by lynching or law- 
lessness. A young man in one of the lower grades 
of the school was arrested last year on suspicion. 
The lady teacher who saw him taken away appealed 
earnestly to his captors. “I feel responsible for him,” 
she said; “he has been committed to my charge, 
and, while I do not wish to shield any criminal, I 
hope you will see that he is not punished if he is in- 
nocent.” Her request was heeded. He was innocent 
and was released. 5 

It is understood that this institution is working for 
the benefit of both races, elevating the one and 
saving the other from the haunting shadow of fear 
caused by masses of ignorance and corruption in 
their midst. Relieved of that fear, the innate justice 
of the Anglo-Saxon rises to honor the really excel- 
lent work done by his darker neighbor. Thus is 
realized Whittier’s prophecy of the light that should 


“Uplift the black and white alike ; 
Scatter before its swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance.” 


No school in the South has done more for Congre- 
gationalism than Talladega. Many of the most 
prominent speakers at the Atlanta Conference of 
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_ Congregational Workers were from this school and 
did-credit to their alma mater. The Alabama Asso- 

“é ag ciation is mOw carried on wholly by colored men, 
‘sand largely by Talladega graduates. The methods 
“of % conducting busihess, the sermons and the general 
spirit compare very favorahly with those of Northern. 
conferences. A Talladega undergraduate preached 
in Savannah last summer. He is very earnest in de- 
pending for guidance on the Holy Spirit, and his 
prayer-meeting attendance averaged fifty. He set 
the young people to work there, and they loved to 
come. 

Jesus Christ is the foundation and corner-stone of 
the good work done at Talladega, its first and its 
last. By precept and example, often failing yet never 
despairing, the teachers try to show that God does 
actually require and enables us to love our enemies, 
speak the truth at all times and keep clean in the 
midst of impurity. And when, as sometimes. occurs, 
the heirs of millenniums of tropical savagery and 
centuries of slavery, tempted by those who ought to 
have been their betters, fall after all that has been 
done for them, we can but remember that Peter, and 
even Judas, were among the twelve. And when a 
noble, Christian woman, engaged in self-denying 
labor for her race writes to her former teachers, ‘The 
blessed influence [received in school] is stamped upon 
my life ; it has become a part of me; it will not, it 
cannot leave me as long as I live,’ it is compensa- 
tion for any toil or sacrifice. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Surely these 
words may belong to those who support a work like 
this. 


MISS ANNETTA BRUCE 
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EDITORIAL 


It is with deep feeling that we record, in another part of the paper, the 
death of Miss Annetta Bruce, for over twenty vears Matron of Foster Hall. 
Her strong character and firm discipline were an important element in the 
life of our girls and gave a safety, stability, and wise guidance at the center 
of home life in the school. Tho her restraints often seemed strict, they grew 
out of a prolonged experience of all sort of girls from all sorts of homes, 
sent here by anxious parents, and also out of her deep sense of responsibili- 
ty. Miss Bruce took her work seriously and stood firmly for what she believ- 
ed the wisest course, and she found no small satisfaction in the moral growth 
and general improvement of her girls. 


The College was stronger for her high sense of duty, her hatred of shams 
and falsehood, and her steadfast devotion to her ideals. The service she ren- 
dered can be seen only in sma]l part, but her light shines in many a home to 
day in those who spent their most plastic years under her care. 


THE PASSING OF MISS BRUCE 


After a summer spent in a Sanitarium in Chicago and a period of poor 
health upon her return to Talladega during which she courageously and faith- 
iuily performed herusnal duties as Matron of Foster Hall, Miss An netta 
Bruce passed away in the Talladega College Hospital, Monday, Jan. 9. 
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It was a fit of indigestion that caused her sudden removal to the Hos- 
pital'itwo days before her death, and an operation became at once necessary. 
This operation proved more serious than anticipated and altho the patient 
rallied successfully, she passed away the very next day. 


The funeral was held Tuesday at 10:30 a.m. in DeForest Chapel. In 
the absence of the President, Dean O’Brien presided and offered the invoca- 
tion. Prof. Jaquith read the scripture and the Choir sang ‘‘I will walk thra: 
the Valley of the Shadow. The Jubilee ‘‘Bright Mansions Above’’ was sung | 
and ‘‘Asleep in Jesus’’ was rendered by Miss Alice M. Hiram. Miss Ida F. 
Hubbard then read the paper.on Miss. Bruce’s life given ‘elsewhere in the 
Talladegan. Prof. Holloway read telegrams from former students and from 
Alumni Associations in Nashville, Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, Tuske- 
gee, Chicago, Washington, and New York, 


Dr. E. C. Silsby spoke with deep appreciation of Miss. Bruce’s work, 
and said he had been reading recently of the Bruce family in Scotland. ‘‘For 
more than five -hundred years,’’ he said ‘‘the name ofBruce in Scottish 
history meant courage steadfastness and loyalty to principle. . The . Bruce 
whom we honor today possesses these qualities sweetened by a Christian faith. 
In her relations to her girls in Foster Hall for over twenty years she has 
sought to protect them from unholy influences, to cultivate their ambition 
for nobility of character and womanly independence. Whatever were their 
opinions while here, our strongest Alumnae out in the world cherish a sin- 
cere affection for Miss. Bruce, for the beneficent influence she exerted over 
their lives. May God help us to find her worthy successor.” 


Mrs. Frederick Sumner also took part in the exercises and closed her 
beautiful tribute with these appropriate verses: 


GOOD-BYE 


**O blessed life of service and of love, 

Full of such duties as'God’s angels know! 

His servants serve Him day and night above, 
Thou servedst day and night, we thought, below. 


O faithful heart, that recked not care or pain, 
When Duty called thee, or when Love didlead, 
Thou gavest freely, asking not again, 

The word of comfort or the costly deed. 


O gentle hands, so busy evermore 
With healing touch or helpful tenderness! 

Twas yours to lift the burdens others bore— 
Your sole reward the joy of usefulness.’’ 


oe 
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O tireless feet, still walking till the’ last 
Your patient round, as noiseless as the sun! 
Your toilsome journey now is overpast, 
| Your years of pilgrimage at length are done. 


_ We know not howto say the word, ‘‘Good-bye’’ 
We know not how to leave thee at the gate 
That opens for thee toward that city high 
Where other hands with loving welcome wait. 


We long shail miss thee as we go our ways. 
The school] will miss thee from its broken band. 
Full many a tear will tell thy sober praise, 
And all good works will miss thy helping hand. 


And, yet, Good-bye!. good-bye! Thou faithful soul! 
From toil and trouble thou hast earned release, 
Thy weary feet are resting at the goal, 

The pain of living ended in God’s peace.”’ 


Floral] offerings were received from the College Teachers,— some of 
which were ordered for the funeral at Hyde Park, Mass; from the Senior 
class; from the Tuskegee — Talladega Club; from President and Mrs. 
Sumner; and from Rev. and Mrs. Barnwell, of Montgomery. 

A procession of Faculty and Students followed the body into the Chap- 
el, anda large delegation of Students had been selected to accompany the 
hearse to the Station but a heavy rain prevented them from going. 

Mr. George N. Griswold, Treasurer of the College, accompanied the 
body to New York and the President went with it to Hyde Park where she 
was buried. 


LIFE’S NEW LEAVES 


SAMUEL W. SAWYER 


Let life’s new leaves be turned; 
As the New Years come, 
Fold each page with care, 
Pass not the faintest lines, 
But read each sentence one by one. 
Write today, write in the new, 
Write the dreams of tomorrow, 
Whilst the Old passes in review, 
| Soothed by the balm of life’s joy; 
| Life is not meant for sorrow. 


What has been gleaned from life’s sacred book? 
With the birth of another year, 
The hour is struck, the seal is put; 
Lessons of Labor, Love, and hope? 
Then write anew, for there is no fear. 


“ “TALLADECAN- 


REMARKS BY" ‘MISS IDA’ HUBBARD AT THE FUNERAL OF 
- MISS f AN NETTA BRUCE 


To the 10th of de anuary, is the date of the birth of Miss Bruce. She 
entered. into the larger life ‘by only a few hours difference in the date. 


We do not know the exact. years of.her life, but they must have been not 
far from three‘score years and ten, and-they were years full of earnest work. 
She frequently referred to her early life in Nova Scotia where she was born 
of Scotch ancestry, and was proud of the name she bore as a descendent of 
the brave Wallace Bruce. 


One of a large family of children, she was not able to receive such an 
education as she craved, and at the age of fourteen she began to teach school 
near her home. For ten years she taught and studied looking forward to 
the time when she would be fitted to engage in a-larger field of labor. 


About the year of 1884 she came to the States and taught fourteen years 
in the public schools in Cambridge, Mass. 


She studied one year in the Institute of Technology and the last ee of 
the century was spent at the Emerson College of Oratory. 


She came to Talladega College in 1900 as a preceptress of the girls, well 
equipped by education and experience to give, as she did give, a life con- 


secrated to bringing to those in her charge the fruit of the previous years. 


After years of devotion she was obliged to take a year’s rest, but return- 
ed to resume her work in 1909. It was that time that I began to know her. 
We have spent many hours in God’s out of doors where she showed her love 
of nature in her appreciation of the distant views and those near by, and her 
observation of color and construction showed how well she had been trained 
in the use of her brush to reproduce Nature’s own. : 


Especially, she enjoyed the study of birds and eagerly noted the charac- 
teristics of the different ones. 


Yet, in all of these observations there was always the undercurrent of 
interest for her work at Foster Hall and more often than to any other sub- 


ject she would revert to what she wished done to improve the surroundings 
or add to the comfort of her girls. She was exceedingly anxious to com- 
plete the furnishings of the rooms with suitable beds. She was never satis- 
fied with inferior grades, but always looked for the best material. Only a 
week ago she was seeking to complete what she had undertaken and so near- 
ly accomplished. 


None of us know how many letters were written nor how many gifts came 
through their efforts. 

Beyond and above the material comforts she was devoted to the char- 
ter building of those under her care. From early morning until late at 
night she conscientiously planned and patiently directed. 
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(. 6 to Of deep spiritual nature, she longed ‘to see the girls develop ' those 
traits:of character which would: send theny out of school inte thewworh? — 
to influence rightly those with whom. they: might be oe dé to moitsay: 


Some of you will recall her éarnest ¥ Words as she spoke. of ash le ig in 
the power of prayer, and urged youto pray. Her last words were, 
‘Teli the, girls.to pray for me.’*) hraoyad » : o 390L9 g2ore + 


Brotight up in the rigid orthodox belief she never swerved from her re- 
liance upon Goad. Not often did she speak of her religious life, but the few 
instances in which she gave expression showed her as one whose trust was 
as firm asa rock. 


In the spring of 1914 she was obliged to receive medical attention, but 
from her sick bed directed the affairs of the girls’ hall at the close of school. 
The day after when she was taken to Clifton Springs Sanitarium we greatly 
feared that she might never return. In the light of what we now know this 
was probably the beginning of what at last proved fatal. 


Her obedience to her physician orders, her indomitable will, and her re- 
liance upon God whom she believed had yet more work for her, conquered, 
and she returned to go on with the work she loved. 


Then came the broken arm which demanded another periodof patient wait- — 
ing for freedom to work. We all recall how towards the close of last year’s 
work she was obliged to be in the hospital, too weak, even, to read her 
own letters, but again she rallied her forces and attended to the work of the 
closing days of school. 


Usually, a portion of the summer vacation was spent at Monhegan on an 
island off the coast of Maine where she had a cottage owned by her brother- 
in-law, Judge Jenny. Here she reveled in the beauties of Sea, the sunrise 
on the waters, and wrote most enthusiatic descriptions of them all.: 1t was 
here too that she was refreshed in soul and body and fitted for the work of 
the new school year. 


Last summer after much consideration, she decided to go to a Sanitari- 
um inChicago. She returned, as we know, hopeful that as the days went on 
she would fully recover her usual] strength. 


We were all doubtful but could see that she did gain and when she 
could walk to the city and even further, altho at first her limbs did fee] 
weak, there seemed to be good cause to agree with her that she was gaining 
ground. 


Never did a woman put up a stouter fight for life as we can all testify. 
The letters which have come to her from her own loved. girls, many of 
whom are in successful work in the world for which she largely prepared 
them, are sincere and heartfelt testimonies that though dead she will yet 
speak in the lives of those who'have had her direction. Another, who knew 
her more intimately than I, writes, ‘‘Miss Bruce madeduty paramount. She 
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sacrificed every personal pleasure or individual wish on the altar of duty. 

Her adherence to theright, her abhorrence of insincerity and policy, her con- 

demnation of sham and double-dealing, combined with an over-powering de- 

sire for order and punctuality, faithfulness and right-doing made her a tow- 
- er of strength.’’ | 


To those close friends who saw beyond the stern unyielding exterior there 
was revealed a depth of tenderness and sweetness that showed a great noble 
soul sacrificing for the good of others and working for the betterment of all. 


- 


NEW YEAR 


RUBY PENDEGRASS 


Let the bells ring out while the year is young, 
For they sound a note of love, 

That the angels hear with a smile of love, 
As they list from the courts above. 


Let the bells ring out while the year is young, 
It knows not yet of sorrow, 

It knows but the peace of a new born day, 
With no thought of the cares of the morrow. 


Let the bells ring out while the year is young, 
For the time will come ere long, 

When its youth and joy will fade away, 
As the echo of a song. 


Let my voice ring out while my heart is young, 
For it sounds now a note of cheer, 

It can save the lonely heart from grief, 
For it knows yet no thought of fear. 


— 


While the joy bells ring and the young hearts sing, 
Dear Father, hear my prayer, 

Keep them in the shadow of Thy wing, 
The singer and the year. ’ 


if? —— 
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LETTER FROM REV. H.C. McDOWELL 


Rev. McDowell is a missionary under the American Board in Portuguese 
West Africa He isa graduate of Talladega College, class of 1915 
and of Talladega Seminary, 1917. He was pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Chattanooga, Tenn. fortwo years. 


Dear Friend: 

In my last letter | mentioned a proposed trip to all Dondi outstations, 
which happen to have suddenly come under my direction. I thus on my first 
trip visited fourteen places. On that trip I had two outstanding experiences 
There was a young native evangelist Welema, at Tandanganji. His wasa 
new territory as is all Dondi outstation work. Welema went there and vitch- 
ed his tent (or rather built his grass hut on the outskirts of the village) and 
began preaching the words of life. The old Chief straightway received it 
with joy, and had no root in himself but endured for a while. Or was the 
Word sown among thorns, soon to be choked by his loose living. When the 
youny evangelist began preaching morality and chastity, thus attacking some 
practices of the old fellow’s daily life, he turned right-about-face and ordered - 
the young fellow out. Welema, however, had believed and still wanted the 
Words and a School. Welema stuck tight and continued to preach. The 
chief threatened to burn his house, but he preached on. One Sunday Welema went 
to a neighboring village and on his return found a heap of ashes, the last 
vestige of his earthly goods. I comforted him with God’s Word and Prom- 
ise, and he is still on the job. 


Another day while en route to see Ukuacali, who is almost lost in an 
out of the way bush, I passed thru the ombala ( capital ) of the district. It 
happened to becourt day and the docket was full. They weretrying a case some 
twenty years old. It had been discussed and tried by many an onjanga fire 
(village sitting room) and was now at the Court of Appeals for a final hear- 
ing. It seemed that the father of the Defendant had bought two oxen from 
the Plaintiff and had died before he paid for them. The Plaintiff was thus 
suing the son of the real Defendant for the value of the oxen. The law-suit 
did not interest me nearly so much as the seventy-six old men gathered there. 
They were from all parts of the district. After a time I asked the stately old 
king if he would adjourn the Court for a few moments and allow me to speak. 
He did. Iwas face to face with what I as a child dreamed of missionaries in 
Africa doing. I talked with them for an hour and related to them the simple 
gospel story. They were very attentive. but one feels so helpless in the face 
of some of these old men, so steeped in centuries: of heathenism; itis just 
fine that we have the presence of Christ and are able to leave consequences to 
him. Ours to plant and water, His to give the increase. 


Onmy secondtrip I visited four outstations. Just two other outstanding 
experiences I will mention. At Hombo there are six families and three single 
men who have been waiting two years for a teacher. They were, most en- 
thusiastic and it hurt me to tell them that they would have to wait another 
year. The harvest truly is great. 
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My third trip was into the Sambo country, where Dondi has two out- 
stations. At the first place I slept in a fleay house and barely escaped to tell 
the story. I never saw such fleas in my life, and African fleas can bite. Oth- 
er than the fleas it was a fine place. The. teacher there is quite consecrated 
and has had some wonderful answers to prayer in his dealings with the Chief. 
At the other place is a Dondi graduate. He is in the midst of a large heath- 
en village. When he went there something over a year ago, they refused him a 
house in the village. He dwelt outside in a hut and wentin under guard to 
teach and preach to such as cared to listen. Later, he began to gain their 
confidence and was given a house just inside the village gate. Sometime aft- 
er he was recognized as the leader of the village and was given the village’s 
best in the very center. The whole village was out to greet us and it was fine 
to see them. 


While on trips, I’1] mention my other trip from which I[ have just return- 
ed. It was into the Galangue Country—soine one hundred miles south of Don- 
di. It is the concensus of opinion of the Mission that our new station should 
be in that country. In route down I visited the ombala( capital )of the Ovnin- 
ganii( a native secret order). Circumcision seems.to be the initiation. They 
swear eternal hatred against miSsions,civilization and everything that has a 
white man connected with it. They were quite nice to us, but they are a hard 
lot. 


I forgot to say that George Murrain of the English Mission went with 
me and that his ability to break a bicycle--any part of it--made lots of work. 
We resorted to traders,native blacksmiths, and everything and everybody else. 


At last we reached the Galangue country proper. They were quite pre- 
pared for our visit. Mr. Bell had visited there two years ago and we have 
thirty or more boys from that district in the boarding school.. They had se- 
lected what they thought to be the best sites in the whole country and willing- 
ly conducted us about. Beating it thru unbroken African bushes and across 
unbridged streams is greatfun. I am sure that I traversed some bushes and 
traced some streams to their source that no foreigner knows about. 
It really makes you feel exclusive to have something like that on your fellow 
mortals. We gota pretty good idea ofthe lay of the land. In case the way 
opens forus build in that region we know some sites with water, timber, 
some clay, fine lowland, etc. . In a radius of 25 kilometers are twenty eight 
villages, which, according to the chief of the Post, have more than sixteen 
thousand people (not including the children.) It isa wonderful country and 
altho not as promising as Bailundo or Bie is plenty good to live in and 

those thousands ‘“‘without God and without Hope”’ are certainly worth sav- 
ing. On a single day while touring in.that region I preached to more than 


two thousand people in various villages. 


| It is in every sense an open door. The natives are very enthusiastic; 
@nd to see them one would surely be convicted of the need. I will have to 
‘write more about the trip later. I must mention, however, the old dark, 
rocky, mysterious ombala (capital). It really makes fear. The large leafy 
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shade trees are close together and the branches intertwine making a solid 
mass of branches and leaves; thus shutting out all light. Where a little day- 
light might possibly steal in, some cruel providence, it seems, has placed big 
boulders. The old place makes something crawl up and down your back to 
think about it. I take great joy in sleeping out in the openin an African 
bush; there is nothing like it especially under a full moon, but I would not 
sleep in that old ombala one night for a fortune. I was told that heads were 
buried under those big rocks. The entrance to the elombe (home of the king) 
is between two big boulders, seemingly put there for that purpose. A fat per- 
son could not visit that king, his gate is too small. The small opening is 
again protected by two trap doors. But folks, there are thousands. I went in 
unheralded but after about five minutes hundreds had gathered. The old king 
was most interesting, and only consented to have his picture taken when I 
agreed to make still another with his wives. Time for the second picture, he 
was rather chagrined because he could only find two of his treasures. The 
other two had gone off to fetch water or for some other service to His Majesty. 
However, the two that were there had a little tilt as to whom should sit at his 
right. The old king ruled in favor of the younger, about one-third his age. 


It seems that the Mission is coming to a crisis with the government. 
The latest word is that all school work is to be done in the Portuguese lan- 
guage; the native tongue absolutely forbidden even in the teaching of the Bi- 
ble and Biblical subjects. We are permitted to preach, however, in the na- 
tive tongue. We recognize the necessity of teaching Portuguese and the 
Mission has already undertaken the teaching of all secular subiects in the 


- Portuguese language; but we do not see our way clear to give up the native 


language in the teaching of the Bible; and we cannot bear the idea of giv- 
ing up teaching at least enough of the native tongue so that they can read 
the Bible. It is impossible to train native evangelists in the Portuguese lan- 
guage and will be for at least two generations. If it were possible, it would 
do no real good for many more. generations, for it will take a long time 
before the raw villager can grasp spiritual truths in Portuguese. It is a great 
task for him in his own language, not to mention Portuguese. We are hop- 
ing and praying that there will be some way out. 


Maj. Swaddling and I have been to two of the nearby villages,with stere- © 


opticon pictures of the life of Christ. It is a great mystery to the raw villagers 


and they come from villages far and near to see the pictures and hear the 


message. Atone place( the first place we visited )the word was scattered that 
the ovindele were coming to show them the pictures of all their dead ancest- 
ors. Others said that it was a sort of witch doctor business and the pictures 
had a special charm for children and if they once beheld the pictures they 
would surely follow us. Many women fled to the bush and stayed in their 
fields all night with their children. With all that, that first night there were 
about six hundred people present. They discovered that it was not so dan- 
gerous after all, and the second time at another village more than a thous- 
and people gathered. I was afraid they would be so interested in the pictures 
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they would not cafe for the message, but they do care and should I not com- 
ment upon some picture they will ask about it. We are going again next Sun- 
day evening. 


Mr. Tucker, Principal of Currie Institute where we are stationed this 
year, reached here Thursday returning from a furlough. With him came Rev- 
J. S. Loyd who has been in Lisbon for a year, studying the Portuguese lan- 
guage. He will be stationed at Kamundongo. Sur. and Sura. Figuirede, the 
Portuguese couple who were to have sailed with Mr. Tucker were delayed but 
expected early next month. He will be the educator for Currie Institute. 
Sooner or later all the stations will have a Portuguese educator on the 
staff and it would be wise if we could start off with one. The government is 
exacting new requirements and we will have to measure up if our work in 
Angola is to succeed. Sur. Figuiredo is the son of a leading Episcopal 
minister in Lisbon, holds a Portuguese diploma in teaching and has had 
training in the Springfield Y. M. C. A. Training Schoo] in America. They 
will be our next door neighbor with no fence between, and we will have a 
wonderful chance to learn Portuguese. 


YOURS IN HIS SERVICE 


HENRY C. MCDOWELL. 


—--- 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


SHAMRAY BRYANT 


The night is cold and dreary, 
The wind sweeps by with might, 
The horns will soon be blowing. 
For the old year dies to-night. 


As I sit by the side of my window, 
And look from my lighted room, 

Only a few bright spots are gleaming, 
In the endless realms of gloom. 


I wonder if God in heaven 
As He looks down on my life, 
Only a few goud deeds sees gleaming 
In a selfish life of strife. | 


Oh Lord, let my life be earnest 

And strong as the blasts of the horn: 
The old year dies, let me die, 
And a nobler self be born! 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Dr. E. C. SILSBY 


THEOLOGICAL 


09. Rev. David Welch, Paris, Texas, has sustained the loss by 
fire of his library and clothing. 

"10. -Rev. Julius M, Young is pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y. . | 

08. Rev. Eugene C., Lawrence has been called to the pastorate of 
the First Congregational Church of Birmingham. 


COLLEGE 
"04. Emily Smith Mallard, since graduation, has done much in 


teaching and study. She has pursued yearly the state Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Reading Course, attended the Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has taught eleven year's. 


"13. Joseph S. Mitchell, lawyer, Boston, Mass., is in demand for 
church, Sunday School, and newspaper work. He is one of the deacons in 
the Ebenezer Baptist Church of Boston. | 

19. Jane Ellen McAllister is teaching in the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Petersburg. 

20. Arthur G. Smith, who is specializing in Chemistry at Harvard 
University, has been awarded a Parmenter Scholarship of $250 by the Uni- 
versity. 

NORMAL 

Cicely Savery Gunner (’87) of Reading, Pa., and Iouie Savery 
Love, (’93) of Houston, Texas, are in Talladega caring for their mother who 
is in our college hospital with a broken leg. 

89. Thomas W. Allen is Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue in 
Chicago. 

11. Georgia Jones Taylor is matron of the Peabody Academy, 
Troy, N. C. 


GRIDIRON NOTES 


The Talladega Eleven closed cne of the most successful seasons in the 
history of football at Talladega by two post-season games, tying the first 
with Wiley University at Marshall, Texas, December the ninth, 7-7; and win- 
ning the second from the All-Star team at Mobile, Alabama, December the 
twelfth, 21-0. 


Prof. Holloway, who accompanied the team to Texas, reported that the 
Talladega team put up the best fight he ever saw them put up, and the fact 
that they were the first team to even score on Wiley within the last thres 
_years is proof in itself of their superior training and team work against odds 
The game was played just after a heavy rain. Wiley did not score unt 
the last five minutes of the play. The boys enjoyed the trip immensely an 
they made a favorable impresslon in every way in the West. 
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The game at Mobile,’ “aléo'y played ander the most unfavorable weather 
conditions, was a complete and- ‘decisive victory for the Talladega machine. 


Quarterback Gordon and. fill-back Edwards, who haye made such a 
splendid showing all season, have been ‘picked by several experts for this year’s 
All American Team. 


The full record of the team for the season of 1921 is as ‘idllews: 


Oct. 14 At Talladega: Talladega 27-Miles Memorial 0 
Oct. 21 At Talladega; Talladega 23-Morris Brown 13 
Nov. 4 At Birmingham; Talladega 39-Tuskegee 7 

Nov. 12 At Montgomery; Talladega 21-State Norma] 0 
Nov. 19 At Tallahassee Fla; Talladega 3-Fla. A.&M. 0 
Dec. 9 At Marshall, Texas; Talladega 7-Wiley 7 

Dec. 12 At Mobile, Ala.; Talladega 21-Al) Stars 0 


The regular Chapel hour Tuesday, January 17 was devoted to the 
awarding of official Varsity sweaters by Coach Bragg, in behalf of the Athle- 
tic Association, to those who have played in their college course on the Var- 
sity football or baseball teams through their senior year. The six members 
of the present Senior Class to receive these beautifu)] sweaters were W. Napo- 
leon Rivers, Jr., Robert W. Childs, Samuel B. Coles, S. A. Wright, Mal- 
colm G. Cotton, and William A. Harris. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


HENRY B. HARRIS 


During the Student Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion which was held at King’s Mountain, North Carolina, June 1—10, 1921, 
the Committee of Counsel, composed of a student and professor from states 
included in the King’s Mountain area, was organized. At the above confer- 
ence Rev. Samuel W. Sawyer was elected Vice President of the Council and 
also Student Representative for the State of Alabama. The object for this 
Committee isto offer larger oppotunities for the realization of democracy in 
the Young Men’s Chistian Association; to bring the Student Association in- 
to amore unified, energetic and effective co-operation; to give counsel to the 
International Student Secretaries,and through representation on the Nation- 
al Committee of Counsel, and in the World Student Christian Federation, to 
aid in determining the policy and program of the association movemen 
among students. 


At the above named conference Rev. Samuel W. Sawyer, William J. 
King, and Henry B. Harris were delegates from the student Y. M. C. A. 


$30.00 was forwarded this month to the International Committee as a 
dona tion to the Foreign Work under Sec. Max Yerganin British West Africa. 
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Henry B, Harris attended the, Chesapeake: Summer School, Harper’s 


Ferry, W. Va., Fourteenth Session, which was held July 6 to July ‘20,1921 un 


if 


der the auspices of the International Y. M. C. A. Committee, NewYork City, 
Colored Men’s Department. 


Dean ‘J ames T. Cater and Henry B. Harris were sent as faculty and’ 


student representatives to the twentieth N ational Conference held under:the:' 


auspices of the International Committee at. Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1r4, 1921. 
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THE BOY’S CLUB AS A FACTOR IN THE COMMUNITY 
BETTERMENT 
HENRY B. HARRIS 


During the past few years much has been said and written concerning 
the boys’ club asa factor in community betterment. The workers of the 
present day social service program should realize fully that the boy cannot 
be left out of consideration. In order to have better men for the next gener- 
ation it means that we must have better boys in this generation. The boys’ 
club is a community attempt to meet this demand. Each club should have 
as its purpose the desire to formulate and make a program of social effort 
adapted to the needs and requirements of the boys of the specific community 
in question. Up to a few years ago the boy of the home was permitted to 
drift for himself after a certain age and the attention in the home was lav- 
ished upon the girl. When the boy came in from his play upon the streets 
with the gang he sauntered to his room in the back part of the houseor in the 
attic or in some other isolated portion of the house and was left unguided to 
choose for himself what he should do with his leisure moments, without any 
interference on the part of anyone. Often times the boy was taken from the 
classroom and sent to work in the mills, factories, or fields. while the girl 
was kept at home with her books and consequently given a better start in 
life than the boy. Not that too much was done for the girl but to say that 
too little was done for the boy. Our city streets were consequently full of 


Tom Sawyers and Huckleberry Finns, not because the boys themselves want- 


ed to be bad but because they had no interested guiding influence to lead 
them in wholesome things of activity. 


The boys’ club offers to the boys what they cannot get in any other 
way—a place where they are welcome and where they may find those who 
are interested inthem. Herea boy is given the opportunity of doing the things 
that he likes to do best. Into these’clubs come boys whose families have 
given them up as hopeless. cases and who have never been sympathised with 
and understood at home by anyone. Inthecase of many of them, they come 


into the homes as unwelcomed babies-intruders-and thus the boy starts into 


life very much handicapped at the offset. 
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The new history of the boys’ club proves that it takes very little time 
after a boy has joined the club to interest him in some particular phase of 
the club life. 


The boys’ clubs, that have supplied a wholosome environment for a per- 
fectly legitimate amusement, have found.all classes and ages of boys waiting 
to join. As the boys grow into manhood there has been presented to the club 
workers the serious problem of helping them in their social activities. While 
some clubs limit their membership to boys of fifteen and under, many clubs 
have long since ceased to maintain an age limit, and every effort is made to 
co-operate with the senior members in their social life. The importance of 
guiding aright the natural instincts for companionship with the opposite sex 
has led thoughtful club workers to face facts and make ventures. 

The Boys’ Community Club here at Talladega College is divided into 
the following classes beginning with’? years of age and running to 21: Mid- 
gets, Cubs, Juniors, Seniors and Graduates. 


During the last two decades the minds of the social workers along the 
the Boys’ Scout question and the Boys’ Commuuity Club question has been 
afire with enthusiasm born of a newer and nobler idea that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. Therefore I firmly believe that any Boys’ Community Club in 
any community of our country isa paying institution as it prevents in its 
influence a great many crimes of which the state or community might have 
the burden of bearing the consequence. To-day preventive philanthropy is 
a dominant note in our endeavors. This feeling was emphasized at the last 
meeting of the National Y.M.C.A. Conference which was held in Cinncinati, 
Ohio, December Ist to the 4th. 


The patrons of the boy’s club have fought the indecent dance halls, have 
attempted to suppress improper shows, whether in the larger or in cheap the- 
atres, and have made efforts to destroy other places where vices disguised 
in gaudy and, to the untutored, highly attractive garbs and colors, beckon 
youth to its destruction. Through the boys’ community club the directors 
have made it their business to satisfy decently, sanely, beautifully, their 
every insistent and justifiable cry for recognition and happiness. 


The problem was brought very drastically before us when statistics 
were brought forth stating that over half. or almost three fourth, of the chil- 
dren of our nation are brought up in the cities. This means a great deal to 
us. What kind of recreation are they receiving? Itis said by Dr. Haynes, 
there is hardly a city in the country that does not have more children in it 
than what it was decently caringfor. What does this mean? It means em- 
phatically that after having understood the program and operation of a 
well organized and operated boy’s community club that we must in the future 
establish more of them to meet the ever increasing demand that the city life 
thrusts upon its young manhood. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
(Reported by Lillian Tureman) 


‘*T congratulate you on being alive in these days,’’ said Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, pastor of Central Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., at DeForest Psess 
Monday evening, Nov. 14, 1921. 


‘“We are destined to play a leading part in the reconstruction of the 
world. The Armament. Conference at Washington proves the premier nature 
of our part in world affairs. Seven millions were slain by the ‘four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse’. We need only to reflect on quality as well as quan- 
ity, to realize that the world has thrown its seed corn into the fiery fur- 
nace of Mars. 


‘‘ The world is. leaderless, bereft. The South was crippled for fifty 
years after the Civil War by the.loss of leaders. Nicholas Murray Butler 
says, ‘There is not a:single great preacher in the United States. There is 
not a single great philosopher or poet.’ True there is plenty of room on the 
wind-swept heights, for the present and future’ generations. There is no man 
alive with-the character of Lincoln, Hamilton, or the zeal and faith of Maz- 
zini. In spite of prejudice ex-Pres. Wilson must be given the credit for hav- 
ing voiced the principles thatare to save the world. It was utter lack of lead- 
ership that ruined Germany. The world needs leaders. Those people will 
take part in reconstruction who are least embarrassed by their past, and are 
able to make themselves heard. Choose influence and let popularity go. Pop- 
ularity isdeceitful. It will fail you tomorrow. Influence, I beg of you, seek 
loftily. Knowledge, when not used rightly, is dangerous. Lord Acton said,’ 
‘The present day intellectuals are a ragged crew.’ Get together all the learn- 
ed and you will have a bunch of rascals. The world is not going to be saved 
by knowledge, but by character. It is the plain man and woman, raised to 
the nth power on whom we must depend. 


‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers came to find not gold, but God; and altho they 
sought a theocracy, they planted the germs of true democracy, as surely as 
the dawn is the pledge of the meridian splendor of the day. The eighteenth 
century had little in common with the Pilgrim Fathers. It was an age of 
brutality and slavery, but it produced leaders like Burke, Pitt, Fox, and 
Washington. The frivolities of dress in Washington’s time were typical of 
eighteenth century gentlemen, yet out of this age came the Deciaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution of the United States. 


‘‘ Americans should have broad vision. We have worked purely along 
ecnomic lines. In years to come the Woolworth building will give an 
impression of anything except beauty. For three years we have struggled 
toward reconstruction in vain. One of our senators says, ‘We have no 
business with the world’s affairs.’ Notso. We can not afford to be selfish 
for we have borrowed everything we have. 
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‘*There is almost nothing native in America,but the Negro music. We 
got our laws from the Middle Ages,our literature from Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, our art from Greece, our Bible from England. When we had taken ev- 
erything good in sight, we made ourselves stewards of the collection. Now 
we must exercise a world influence based on justice, freedom, righteousness, 
and peace. 


**Germany was the brains of the world for two hundred years. France 
gave the world logic and the music of her phrase. We have something bet- 
ter, ‘Americanism.’ We must have more genuine Americanism, fixed here 
and flowing everywhere. This Americanism should be love. There is peace 
wherever love and charity dominate. Character, right, and justice are the 
redeeming powers of America, and they are confined to no particular race. 


‘*Woman is everywhere. We hope she will play an important part in 
part in politics; surely she can make no greater mess than she found. Ninety 
per cent of the teachers in our public schools are women but boys from four- 
teen need the strong hand of men to guide them aright. ‘Self-reverence, sel f- 
knowledge, self-control’ will make any youth a ‘Sir Galahad,’ who can say 
when he leaves school, ‘My strength is as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is pure.’ Otherwise, he has lost the sovereignty of his life. We are 
fed by the rural districts, and we should not deprive them of academic privi- 
leges. Itis public schools that need our attention, not the great universities. 
My heart is for the public schools of the nation. The great sums of money 
wasted by the United States on battle-ships might well have been used on pub- 
lic education. 


**Religion takes in the whole problem of life. The most dangerons na- 
tions are the educated nations. What we need is Christian education. A 
Jewish boy asked me on his death-bed to tell the people, ‘Beware of know]l- 
edge without virtue’. What we need is not mere learning but character. The 
most educated beasts on earth blew up cathedrals, and killed children and 
old men. It is right of every child to know the religion of his parents. 
Christian education enables us to use our knowledge. We must abolish de- 
nominationalism. Superstition is the worm that exudes from the grave of a 
buried faith. We need men in the pulpit today with the strength,the courage, 
and imagination of Beecher. The pulpit is dying for fearless men. We must 
lead the world out of the Egypt of war into the Promised Land of peace, 
rake out the subterranean fires of hatred and prejudice, and pour in the ocean 
Of God's Love. Then shall men make war no more.”’ 


This extraordinarily eloquent and inspiring address closed with a quo- 
tation from Morley, ‘‘Behind the people, democracy; behind democracy, the 
publicist and statesman; behind the statesman, philosophy; behind philoso- 
phy, God.’’ 
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: A school for the Education of Negro Youth, with a purpose to develop 
manhood and wcemanhood with the spirit of service and fitted for efficient leader- 
ship. 


__.... Ht seeks to accomplish its purpose through the Departments of:— Theology, 
College Courses in the Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Music, Business Administration, 
and Journalism; also Prepzratory, Domestic Arts and Science, Agriculture, and 
Nurse Training. : 


| To meet the challenge of the hour for increased attendance and larger effi- 
ciency, the College needs: 


$20,000.00 annually above established income. 
$800,000.00 added to its endowment fund. 
A Science and Administration Building, $75,000.00, 


A Modern Men’s Building with dormitory facilities 
for seventy-five men $100,000.00. 


| A new Practice School Building for Teacher Train- 
ing, $30,000.00. 


Rehabilitation of Heating Plant, $35,000.00. 


New Teachers’ Home, repairs on property with new 
equipment, $25,000.00. 


f Siete reaiaess wih. 


New Dining Hall, with Domestic Science equipment, 


Increased facilities and equipment for our Music De- 
partment. 


Any contribution, however large or small, will be gratefully received, and 


may be sent to— 


GEORGE N. GRISWOLD, Treasurer, 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


Anniversary Of The Literary Societies 


The Anniversary of the Literary Societies was held Friday evening, 
May 26. Miss Alice McCarroll rendered a piano solo with her usual skill, 
and Troupe C. Hodges showed that he was making continual progress on 
the violin. The speakers were Miss Olivia Goodman, for Alpha Phi Gamma: 
Samuel Hill for Kappa Delta Sigma; William J. Hill of Theological Society; 
Hubert Lockhart for Ciceronian; Rayfield C. Johnson, Industrial League. 


Oratorical and Rhetorical Contest 

The prize speaking for the free tuition prize held on Saturday morning 
brought out the usual number of competitors. Ernest C. Townsend won the 
first prize in the grades by declaiming Pres. Harding’s Last Speech Before 
the Disarmament Conference. In the Preparatory Department Miss Mary 
Howard obtained the first prize among the girls, presenting an excellent 
oration on Give theWorld the Best You Have. Jonathan Baker took for his 
subject, Theodore Roosevelt, and obtained first prize for the boys. | 

In the College Department Samuel Cullum was awarded a first prize, 
his subject being, Struggling against the Tide. Miss Lucile A. Davis carried 
off the first prize among the young ladies with an oration on The Negro; an 
Asset in American Citizenship. Her delivery revealed unusual promise a 
a speaker. 
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The Baccalaureate Sermon 

President Frederick A. Sumner preached the sermon to the graduat- 
ing class from the text, ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.’’ 
John 12: 32. He spoke of what Christ did for the world; of his influence 
over all the ages, and his continual appeal to what was highest in humanity. 
He took a long look ahead. He began with the inner life. -All reform not 
founded on regeneration is vain. 

He has drawn to himself the great personalities, from Loyola to Lin- 
coln. The cultivation of personality, he showed, was the important thing. 
‘‘Arms and the man,’’ Virgil sang, but the man has always been the chief 
factor. 

**Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 


Work is the divine method of developing character—work that is worth 
while, work that has a vicarious element in it. Thefuture of the country de- 
pends upon raising the standard of character. 


Commissioning Service Sunday Evening 

On Sunday evening, in a beautiful and impressive service, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel B. Coles were commissioned as missionaries of the American 
Board in West Africa. The address delivered by Pres. Sumner was a fit- 
ting and solemn presentation of the motives and aims of the great African 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Coles were introduced and responded with simplicity 
and feeling. Rev. Dr. Alfred Lawless, in behalf of The American Board, 
presented the Commission in a highly sympathetic and earnest manner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coles goto Boston the middle of June and expect to be 
in Africa before the end of the summer. They will join the McDowells in the 
Angola mission. Their many friends wish them God speed in their good 
work. 


Class Day Exercises 


On class day the chapel was tastefully decorated with the class motto, 
ad culmina ultra, conspicuously displayed. A new feature was the present- 
ation of aclass Banner tothe Freshman class. W. B. Fonvielle made the 
presentation speech. Miss Kingsley and Miss Munden revealed the futures 
of the class,—futures somewhat unexpected, and not always desirable, which 
they learned they said, by crystal gazing with the heln of a medium in New 
Orleans. Miss Davis read the last will and testament of the class by which 
precious possessions, such as good looks, manners, social graces, and even 
personal attachments were conveyed to trusted (?) members of the lower class- 
es. The spoon was passed by Henry D. Brown to C. N. Pitts of the Junior 
class. Miss McLeod unfolded the History of the class and W. B. Anthony 
delivered the Oration. Theclass gift was an additional fund to insure to the 
College a clock with signals in the different recitation rooms. 
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Senior Preparatory Exhibition 

The graduating exercises of the Secondary School were held on Mon- 
day evening. The Honor Oration was given by W. O Gardiner of Spring- 
field, Mass., on the subject, The South in the Next Decade. He spoke very 
earnestly of the needs and opportunities of the South. Miss Jennie Caudle 
discussed the lives of famous women under the title, Fruits of Heroism. 
Miss Muriel H. McCrorey gave a fine character sketch of Phoebe Pyncheon, 
in The House of Seven Gables. Donald Edwards protested against a Re- 
duction of the Navy. Miss Irene Fullwood told of the ancient Vestal Virgin- 
with an apt application of its symbolism. Leonidas Burbridge presented 
the key with fitting words and it was accepted by Albert White in behalf of 
the Junior class. The class poem was written and delive:ed by Miss Willie 
K. Brummit, and was received with great applause. Miss Ruth Howard 
showed her fine musical taste and skill in Karganoff’s Nocturne while Miss 
Willie Mae Ayres and Miss Alice M. McCarroll with technique rendered on 
two pianos, Nevin’s Country Dance. The class numbered twenty-eight. 


Musical Events 

The last of April a Concert was given by the Grade pupils assisted 
by a High School Sextette of Girls and a High School mixed Triple Quar- 
tette, under the charge andtraining of Miss Emma C. Dunn. The entire 
concert was greatly enjoyed, but competent crtics considered the singing of 
the Grade pupils was unusually good, and reflected much credit upon their 
teacher. Such good effects are seldom obtained from young children. 

On May 17 Miss Rose B. Smith gave her public piano recital prelimi- 
nary to her graduation from the conservatory. The expectations of her many 
friends were fully realized in her fine technique and her sympathetic interpre- 
tation of a difficult progam of musical masterpieces. | 

The first part of the program was from Beethoven and Mozart, including 
Beethoven’s Sonata op. 26, Andante con Variazioni. In the second part was 
Schuett’s Carnival Mignonne and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E Minor. 

The third part of the progam included Strauss’ Traumerei and Phillip’s 
The Elf, which reveaied thedelicate and dainty touch of the pianist. The 
concluding number was MacDowell’s Polinaise which showed both the power 
and brilliancy of the artist. We predict great success for Miss Smith in her 
musical career. 

The annual Conservatory Recital came May 27. Osceola Blanchet ren- 
dered with much credit Chopin’s Etude in E Major, with Miss Alice Mce- 
Carro] she played Nevin’s Harlequin arranged for two pianos. Miss Stewart 
and Miss Rivers played also on two pianos a Serenade by Whelpley. Alred 
Blanchet gave with his usual skill Tchaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile on 
the violin. The work was all finished in technique and gave further evidence, 
if such were needed, of thethoro and exacting requirements of their 


teachers. 
The concert concluded with Beethoven’s Turkish March, for two pianos. 
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given with irresistible skilland force by Miss Stewart and Mr. DeBose of the 
Conservatory faculty. 

Earlier in the year Prof. DeBose gave a violin and piano recital here 
which fully justified the high praise he has received for his public recitals 
this year North and South. 


The Commencement Concert of The Coleridge Taylor Society, Tuesday 
May 30, was entirely devoted to Gaul’s Holy City. Miss Annie Kirkland had 
the Soprano role and has never been heard to better advantage. Osceola 
Blanchet made his first important appearance asa tenor, Henry Brown 
made his last appearance as a bass solist to the regret of his many friends, 
Miss Willie Mae Ayres rendered one of the solos to good effect. Miss 
Rose Smith, contralto, gave with fine feeling the air, Eye Hath not Seen, 
and Come ye Blessed of my Father. Miss Stewart brought out on the organ 
the full breadth and dignity of the composer’s great production. Prof. 
DeBose conducted in his usual conscientious and artistic manner. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY 
Wednesday a copious fall of rain effectually put a stop to the Aca- 


demic procession from Swayne Hall to DeForest Chapel, but nevertheless the 
faculty and distinguished visitors garbed in gowns and hoods marched up 
the aisle and participated in Commencement exercises, unexcelled in interest 
in recent years. 

The largest class ever graduated from the College department—twen- 
ty-six—received their diplomas and went out into the world with the confi- 
dent predictions and anticipations oftheir friends and teachers. They have 
enjoyed a wider curriculum and been obliged to meet higher standards and 
requirements in Academic work than any previous class. 

President Sumner, of course, presided, and the invocation was given 
by Rev. Dr. John W. Goodgame of Birmingham of the class of 1901. Two 
orations were delivered by members of the class. Miss Clydie Q. 
Fullwood spoke on ‘‘Youth and Age’’ with great felicity and charm. Dur- 
ing her remarks she quoted freely from Hazlitt, Stevenson, Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Stoddard, and others. 

She did not fail to puncture both the conceits of age and the follies of 
youth, and showed the need of youthful enthusiasmand optimism as well as 
the experience and wisdom to be expected of age. Finally, she showed that 
youth was nota matter of years but of spirit, interest, and buoyant 
courage. 

The ranking oration was by Miss Lucy Q. B. Miller of Boston. 
Womanhood in Tennyson and Browning was her subject. She skillfully 
analyzed many of the charactersof Tennyson and Browning, giving an 
inspiring characterization of ‘‘Pippa Passes.’’ She ended with a fine tribute 
to Mrs. Browning, with a general claim for the value and significence of 
womanhood in the life of the world. 
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The audience were both charmed and moved by the eloquent address 
of Rev. Dr. G. Glenn Atkins of Detroit, of which we give a short resume 
elsewhere. 


Degrees were given to the graduates as follows: 


Bachelor of Music 
Rose Brown Smith 
Bachelor of Arts 


Alred Dwight Blanchet, 
Mattie Izola Boykins, 
Margaret Albertha Broadnax, 
Henry Doute Brown, 
Noble Hamilton Brown, 
Robert Stewart Childs, 
Samuel Braey Coles, 
Maleolm Graeme Cotton, 
Wilma Mae Davis, 
Henry Benton Harris, 
William Ashton Harris, 
Anna Leola Kirkland, 
Annie Lord McLeod, 
Major Addison Mitchell, 
Mixon Lucius Newsome, 
Oscar Clifford Singleton, 
Henri Virginia Smith, 
Shadrach Aaron Wright, 
Cum Laude 
Benjamin William Anthony, 
William Bassette Fonvieile, 
Annie Mary Munden, 
Magna Cum Laude 
Clydie Quinn Fullwood, 
Thelma Phronsie Kingsley, 
Lucy Q. Beatrice Miller, 
William Napoleon Rivers, Jr., 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D. 

‘‘The most valuable and enduring things on education are those which 
cannot be written in a diploma,’’ said Rev. G. G. Atkins of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, in the address to the graduating class at the 55th Commencement of 
Talladega College, Wednesday morning, May 31.‘‘Some things in education 
may be certified to, and some cannot be so certified. Education is hard to 
define. Parallel with life and lost in life, the test of living is also the test of 
education. Dr. Cabot says, men live by work, play, love, and worship. Cer- 
tainly that which makes good workmen and good workwomen, that which 
teaches us to play, to love, and to have a sense of communion with the un- 
seen—that is education.”’ 

Here Dr. Atkins paid a tribute of indebtedness to Bishop McDowell and 
to Dr. Van Dyke for the suggestions on which he based his address. He ad- 
vised the students most earnestly to admit with all frankness the sources of 
their thought. ‘‘Ey so doing,’’ he said, ‘‘You may avail yourselves of the 
work of others and yet keep your conscience clear.”’ 

‘‘Man is distinguished from his brother animals, first by the fact that he 
stands upright. When our ancestors began to stand, they began to climb, 
Then, man has four fingers and a thumb by which to grasp the world about: 
him, and a mind by which he plumbs the physical universe to the utmost star 
Use these powers. Stand upright in body and insoul; grasp the material 
side of life with your thumb and the eye that is behind it. As I watched the 
Southiand from the train and thought of all that is here and all that migh 
be here, I thought of four fingers and a thumb. Oh, for a vision to see com- 
mon things and build them into homes of celestial beauty! 

But of al: man’s distinguishing traits, thinking is the most fundamental. 
Man stands upright in vain unless that which goes on inside him is greater 
than ail else. Our world is real because we think: our future is not a puzzle 
because we can think. Butto think clearly and honestly isa strangely 
scarce human quality. You will forget much of what you have learned here, 
but do not forget where to find it. If you have gained the power to think, 
you have gained one quarter of what you came to college to get. 

‘*Thinking includes meditation, reverie, air castles, dreams, questions 
as to where you will be and what you will do, and all that you are thinking 
of when you are thinking of nothing else. Watch well your thoughts as you 
slip from the world of reality to the shadow world of dreams. Control these 
d eams and you control the sources of character and conduct, for these are 
what make you what you are. 

‘*Let us use our thinking to weigh, to argue, to choose, and whether the 
matter be great or small, to see it clear through. For the most part, however, 
our ratiocination is employed in finding excuses for what we have done, or 
positions we have taken to prove that we were reasonable in doing what we did 


without reason. We are politically and denominationally what our fathers 
were. Instead, we should cultivate open-mindedness. We should be honest 
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with facts.’’ Dr. Atkins illustrated the prevalent inaccuracy regarding the 
simplest things by referencetothe various answers he received in Washington 
to his inquiries as to how far he was from the new Lincoln Memorial—‘‘that 
American Parthenon, with its mirror of waters between it and the austere 
shaft of the Washington monument. If American life might only be a mirror 
of Washington and Lincoln truly reflected! of all we think so, perhaps one 
half isso. The educated mind is sure of its facts. It is the fault of the Ameri- 
can mind that facts are so elastic, even so negligible. Know what you know. 


What you say will not change facts. Things are what they are, and conse 
quences are what they are. No guessing changes them. Think cautiously, not 
to justify what you are, but to guide you to what you ought to be. Don’t let 
motion darken your vision. 


‘*The love by which we live is the love of the New Testament—good will, 
love of man forman, a desire forthe rightsof others. Greatthings are scarce, 
but it is the simple things that are to transform the world. Much of our social] 
and international machinery must be recast. Radio will not make the world 
right. What is lacking today in industrialism is this good-will. It is our 
business to have this good-will, not our neighbor’s, or our employer’s. In- 
to whatever service I may bring it, itis mine to showit. If itis not ap- 
preciated, if it costs much to show it, that is a part of the cross I am to 
bear. Look into the eyes of others with this good will, and you use a force 
stronger than gravitation, more inevitable than the tides. 

‘‘With thinking goes acting. If there is a break between them, some- 
thing is wrong. If it be the perfume of flowers, the joy of spring, remembered 
wisdom, or some exaltation of spirit that moves you, let the emotion be 
transformed into deeds. There was acting enough at Verdun and on the shat- 
tered frontier; but great action needs great motive. We need a new baptism 
of good-will. Weneed to get joy out of work, to have followship with the 
wise and great, to rejoice in the changing seasons, and to walk in the light 
of hope shining on the hills of Time. 

‘‘The future is so near! No sentence is finished in the present tense. 
The span of consciousness is briefer than the swing of the pendulum,but we 
lose our sense of the immanency of the unknown in our trust. Life is 
shot through and through with trust. The disciplined mind ought to trust, 
not the latest new prophet, short cut patent medicines, but law, truth, 
experience. Trust brotherhood, freedom, God. Trust brings out the best that 
is in us and in others. 

‘‘Tf you have learned these lessons, the college has served you well, 
for, 

‘‘Pour things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 


To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely.”’ 
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The Cultural Value Of Music 
ALRED D, BLANCHET 


The classics of music are works of art of considerable importance, and 
acquaintance with them is distinctly worth while. Today music is too 
much our diversion and toolittie our salvation. Fritz Kreisler says, ‘*There 
is only one kind of music, and that is good music. When music can be 
called bad it ceases to be music.”’ 


The Place of English in The Secondary School 
THELMA P. KINGSLEY 

English as a High School subject is to be regarded as an 
art, not as a science, and isto be learned by practice. English Lit- 
erature can easily be conceived as a social science study, when properly 
conducted, occupying a position by no means inferior to that of History, 
Economics, and Civics. The study of Literature may be made a powerful 
factor for social integration. The dominant ideals of any society, its tra- 
ditions, its thoughts, its customs, its life, are embodied in its literature.--- 
In teaching Literature for its vocational values, the aim must be to develop 
such standards of taste and appreciation as may aiford enjoyment to the 
individual without allowing those values to interfere with the social civic 
values.----Literature is especially rich in ethical values. Whatever else it 
may be, it is essentially an attempt to offer an interpretation of life.----- 
The imaginative exaltation of life, noble human longing, intellectual and 
moral ideals, it is the province of Literature to achieve, and in turn to foster 
and communicate. To reach such aims the teacher must dea! with Literat- 
ure as a form of life, and an expression of ideals, and must herself 
have related her culture to her living, and her ideals to her experiences. 


English and Its Relation to Everyday Life 
ANNIE M. MUNDEN 

There are three kindsof English: popular English, colloquial] English, 
and literary or forma! English.----Most of the cleverness of advertizing and 
practically all of the efficiency of selling depend upon the tact, the grace, 
the force, the appropriateness, the persuasiveness or the persistence, of 
the English used.----When it is considered that for most of us two thirds 
of the writing that we do after leaving school is in the form of letters, 
business or social, the importance of using correct English can hardly 
be overestimated.----Newspaper English has prevented a great tongue from 
being divided into a language of the past for letters, and a language of 
the present for common and daily: use, neither sharing the life of the 
other.----Everywhere, on railroad trains, in city streets—wherever men and 
women talk, one hears careless, inaccurate and slovenly speech; speech 
which not only lacks shading, refinement, knowledge, but which betrays an 
uneducated ear and a wholly untrained social sense. We should read co- 
piously from the purest sources until our lives are charged to overflowing 
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with deep sentiment and refined emotion, and until our language becomes 
really effective for ‘‘truth telling.’’----- Sccial efficiency, business efficiency, 
the pleasures and successes of life, are all bound up in the ability to ap- 
proach others cleverly and engage them in intelligent and interesting conver- 
sation. When a real national pride is aroused, #nd there is a love for our 
language such as we feel for our country’s flag; then indeed shall we have 


a right to boast of our progress. 


Modern Tendencies In Education 

HENRI V. SMITH 
The most emphatic cry of to-day is for a wide diffusion of education. 
In the hands of the teacher lies the destiny of the world.--- It is recognized 
that an increase in the preparation of the teacher is needed in order to es- 
tablish teaching as a profession. The world is calling today for leadership 
and the constructive mind in shaping the intellect, character and health of 
the rising generation. We have learned that children should never be sac- 
rificed atthe cost of untrained teachers.---- Society is realizing thatthe 
country boys and girls are entitled to as good educational advantages as 
those of any other locality. Itis the duty of the public to furnish the best 
in education to all. children regardless of where they are located.----It is 
nothing short of treason to democratic institutions to send forth from our 
schools and colleges young men and women who know nothing of the respon- 

sibilities and duties and privileges of citizens. 


The Ideal Citizen 
SHADRACH A. WRIGHT 


We should give our moral support to the ideal citizen who stands for 
justice irrespective of creeds or customs or deeds. His supreme aim is to 
stand for fair play and closehis heart against selfish promptings. He keeps 
his head when all about him lose theirs, and trusts himself when his best 
friends doubt him. He can walk with kings and never lose the common 
touch. He is aware of the fact that if he would render the best service he 
must master himself. He prides himself, not for his selfish gains, but for — 
his useful service. He avoids those habits which will injure him, and forms 
those by which he can make the most of himself.----He is eager to get the 
best possible education.----He is reliable because he knows that the strength 
of his country depends upon the mutual confidence of its citizens.----He dis- 
charges his duty without regard to inconvenience or discomforts.---By his 
word and actions all whom he influences find it easier to trust each other. 
He treats his opponents with courtesy.---He is not satisfied with slipshod or 
merely passable work, and aims to do the right thing in the right way 
even though his is not inspected and praised.---When he has done his best 
he does not envy those who have done better.---In his use of money he is 
neither a miser or a spendthrift.--He is kind in word and thought, and cher- 
ishes no grudge or spite toward anyone. 
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Prizes Awarded Commencement 1992 


First Avery Prize Shamray Bryant $10.00 
Second °” ” O. A. Blanchet 5.00 
First Whiton Prize Shamray Bryant 10.00 
Seconn. * ”’ W.N. Rivers 5.00 
Agricultural Essay Prize W. B. Fonvielle 10.00 
Biology Essay Prize Bernice Williams 10.00 
Dr. E. H. Jones Chemistry Prize for best work in 

Sophomore Chemistry 10.00 
Divided between Robert Carter and Joseph Davis, each, 5.00 


Third Prize offered by the Royal Baking Powder Company in the 
Inter-Collegiate contest between Chemistry Departments for the best 
piece of work in the examination of baking powder. 

Dickerson A. Hawkins 3.50 


FREE TUITION FOR THE YEAR 
Seventh and Eighth Grades—Eleze Evelyn Goodwin, Ernest 
C. Townsend 

College Preparatory—Mary Howard, Jonathan Baker 

College—Lucile A. Davis, Samuel Cullum 
First Prize for Best Speech in Debating Trial Harvey Johnson $10.00 
Second Prize for Second Best Speech in Debating Trial Charles Pitts 5.00 
Prizes for Note book in Sophomore-Freshman English 


First Katherine Champney 3.00 
Second Lillian Tureman 2.00 
Third Annette Edwards 1.00 


A Flag To Cassedy 
MISS MARTHA I. WHELPLEY 

Early in the school year Cassedy School was again the recipient of 
another beautiful silk flag. During the last three years a silk flag has 
been given to Cassedy each year, so that the school is nowthe possessor of 
three flags, one for each room except the Kindergarten. 

They have all come thru the efforts of Mrs. Buchanan. The donors are 
the women of the Relief Corps of Milford, Conn. The flags have taught the 
children to have a patriotic pride for the American flag. They have also 
helped in the formation of the habit of punctuuality. 

On the morning on which the flag of 1921 was presented to Cassedy the 
children had planned, the day previous, to bring flowers and present them 
to Mrs. Buchanan as an appreciation of their love for her. It was indeed 
a beautiful picture as they marched across the campus to the home of Pres. 
Sumner carrying their baskets and bouquets of flowers. The two former 
were a part of the procession. The children sang and Mrs. Buchanan re 
sponded in an appropriate manner with the gift of the new silk flag. It 
was borne in triumph across the campus to Cassedy where it became the 
property of the children of Miss Johnson’s room. 
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Subjects Of Graduation Essays 


B. W. Anthony ' 

The Ultimate Composition of Matter. 
Alred Blanchet 

The Cultural Influence of Music. 


Mattie I. Boykins 
Present Tendencies in Physical Education. 


Margaret A. Broadnax 

The Place of Sociology in the College Curriculum. 
Henry D. Brown 

Social Adjustment. 
Noble H. Brown 

The Indebtedness of the Modern Home to Electricity 
Robert 8. Childs 

Advertising as a Business Force. 
Samuel B. Coles 

The Religion of Abyssinia. 
Malcolm G. Cotton 

The Negro in Business. 
Wilma Davis | 

Some Practical Applications of Economics. 
William B. Fonvielle 

The Evolution of Printing. 
Clydie Fullwood 

Youth and Age as Depicted by Poets and Essayists. 
Henry B. Harris 

The Boys’ Clubasa Factor in Community Betterment. 
William Harris 

The Qualifications of a Modern Physician. 
Thelma Kingsley . 

The Place of English in the Secondary School. 
Anna Kirkiand , 

The Power of Purpose. 
Annie McLeod 

The Origin and Development of Case Work. 
Lucy Q. B. Miller 

The Womanhood of Browning and Tennyson. 
Major A. Mitchell 

The Efficient Business Man. 
Annie Mary Munden 

English and Its Place in Everyday Life. 


Mixon Newsome 
The Value of Biological Knowledge in Everyday Life 


W. Napoleon Rivers, Jr., 


Some Aspects of History and Economics as Social Science 


Henri V. Smith 
Modern Trends in Education. 

Shadrack A. Wright 

The Ideal Citizen. 
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Talladega Theological Seminary 

The natural field of Talladega Seminary is the colored South. From 
North Carolina across to Texas. This includes North and South Carolina; 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. : 

In this field we have 194 Congregational churches with 9539 members- 
In the Sunday Schools connected with our churches there are 7508 members. 

In this field there are six colored Congregational colleges, Tillotson in 
Texas; Straight in New Orleans; Tougaloo in Mississippi, just outside of 
Jackson; Fisk in Nashville, Tenn.; Talladega in the middle of Alabama,65 
or 70 miles southeast of Birmingham, and Atlanta University in Atlanta, Ga. 
In this field there are 31 secondary schools and 3 elementary schools. 

However, our students come not only from Congregational schools 
and families but in no small numbers they come from the thousands of 
Methodist and Baptist homes and Presbyterian, for that matter, scattered 
across the South and our graduates go out to serve for pulpits other than our 
own. At the present moment our theological students represent four denom- 
inations, Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist. There are 
said to be 12,500,000 colored people in the United States. There are 
thousands of ministers, the majority of them uneducated. There are less 
than 400 (about 320) colored theological students in allof the Colleges and 
Seminaries North and South. 

Talladega Seminary is the only colored Congregational Seminary we 
have in the South. There was once a theological department at Straigh, 
at Tougaloo and at Fisk. Fisk has an excellent theological building. 
These departments haveall disappeared. A year or two ago Talladega Sem- 
inary very nearly followed them into oblivion. Last year things began to 
break a little and we enrolled 17 students. We have graduated one or two 
and have had to let one or two go. This year we enrolled 21. We were 
in touch altogether with 38 or 40 new men, and had we been able to meet 
their needs I think that we should havehad at least half of them. We are 
now working for a larger enrollment next year. 

As to the property, we have Andrews Hall and the ground upon which 
it is located. Herewith you will find a picture of the building. There are 
rooms in it to accomodate some thirty or thirty-two men together with three 
good sized classrooms, a reading room now used as a classroom and three 
Offices. The building is attractive and reasonably well built. The only 
fund investedf or the Seminary is $13,500 devoted to the aid of needy theo- 
logical students. The income from this runs from $650 to $750 per year 
and it is supplemented by gifts from churches and individuals. Nearly 
all of the men need help. In the case of northern men many of them have 
parents behind them who are able to give them substantial help. The 
men here almost without exception find it necessary to finance themselves. 
Therefore, we give them what work we can and such financial aid as the 
case may warrant and we may be able. 


. 
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Around the Campus 


The following girls, with Mrs. Jaquith, attended the Y. W. C. A. Con- 
ference at Fisk University, Nashville, June 9: Ethel Lexing, DeArona Mc- 
Crorey, Fannie Scott, Annie Griffin, Vivian Walden, Emma Riggs, Mamie 
Rush. 

The Alabama Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs met at the College 
June 6-8, and enjoyed an interesting program. The fine work they are doing 
for Negro girls is being more and more appreciated. Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington presided. Mrs. Fullwood is the efficient president of the local 
Dunbar Club. 

Hon. Philander P. Claxton, formerly U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
now Provost ofthe University of Alabama, spoke recently in DeForest 
Chapel. He came out very plainly in favor of Education for a}l classes and 
races; for more money for Negro rural schools; and for more and better 
High Schools for the race. | 

The following clipping is taken from the Birmingham News of Sun- 
day June 4th: ae 

Last Sunday a special delegation of friends of 715 or more left Bir- 
mingham for Talladega, where they spent the day and heard the Bacca™ 
laureate sermon of President Sumner of Talladega College. The enter- 
tainment of the Birmingham party was highly pleasing and all returned 
with great spirit singing the praise of the College. 

The May Day Exercises this year were held on the Foster Hall Lawn 
and reflected much credit upon Miss Whelpley, Miss Hudson and the 
Cassedy teachers. 

Rev. S. W. Sawyer will supply again this summer the pulpit at M er- 
idian, Miss. Rev. Harvey Johnson is supplying at Shelby. Rev. Walter 
Banks engages in Sunday School work at Montgomery and vicinity. 

Jonas D. Soma of Angola, South Africa, has recently enrolled here 
for study. 

Dr. E. H. Jones is erecting a modern two-story brick office building 
on the site of his old office. 


Alumni News 
E. C. SILSBY 


The Talladega Club of Washington held a memorial service in hon- 
or of Miss Annetta Bruce. 

Seventeen Talladega graduates are employed in the public schools 
of Birmingham, of whom 7 are teaching in the Industrial high school. 

97 Rev. R. J. McCann is acting as a principal of one of the public 
school of Augusta, Georgia. 

09 Rev. D. W. Wilson has been transfered to a pastorate in Reforms, 
Pikens couuty. He has been elected principal of the school there 
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Quite a representative group of alumni were present at some of the com- 
mencement exercises. We regret that more werenot able to remain thro 
the entire Commencement program. The following were present at the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Association: Misses Blount, Johnson, Oden, 
Orr,and Taul; Mesdames Brummit, Brasher, Dickerson, Cunningham, Low- 
ery, McBroom, Rogers, Seaborough, Simmons, Weaver; Messrs. Bragg, 
Brasher, Brown, Fletcher, Goodgame, Holloway, Johnson, Lawless, Mitchell, 
Ragland, Sawyer, Snell, Stanley, Weaver. 

10. Rev. C. W. Burton isto entertain the meeting of the National 
Associationof Congregational] Workers Among Colored People in his church, 
Chicago, August 23-27, 1922. 

"17 E. Mae McCarroll is enrolled as a student in the Woman’s Medical 
College at Philadephia. 

"17 Calvin E. Powell taught for a while in the Montgomery State Nor- 
mal, and is employed this summer as teacher in the A.&M. College, at 
Normal. 

"19 Ruby Drake has been employed at Morris Brown College during 
the past year. 


NORMAL 
*89 Alice White Harney has moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 2474, E. 40th 
Street. 


DEATHS 
“16 Daniel N. Leathers, Februrary 2, 1922, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
"10 Clentona Holt Johnson, December, 21,1918, Rockford, Illinois. 
12 Mary Cunningham Bradford, April 28, 1922, Talladega. 


MARRIED 


Rosa A. Ready and Dr. J. P. Stanly. At Home, 188 Pollock Street, 
New Berne, N. C. December 29, 1921. 


Any who have information concerning the address of the following are 
asked to write to Dr. E. C. Silsby giving the present address: 


Barlow, G. T. 710 
Bryant, Fletcher 715 
Gilliam, Mrs. James (Lula E. Few) ’06 
Jackson, Mrs. F. L. (Miriam B. Sims) ’10 
Pernell, Gustave ’1l 
Richardson, Elmira E. °15 

Each alumnus is requested to send to Dr. Silsby or O. G. Lawless the 
names and addresses of all former students in his vicinity. 
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Diamond Notes 
E. A. LANIER 


Talladega’s crack nine in their extensive trip in Southern Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida played a total of eight games, losing but one and 
shutting-out four. This made a total of fourteen games played for the sea- 
son, seven of which were shut-outs for the home team. The team created a 
sensation at all of the places where they have played this season, and there 
is no doubt in the minds of all who have seen them in action that they are 
the best organized and best trained team inthe South this season. The 
only game lost on this last trip was lost to the Montgomery Grey Sox, April 
27, and was one of the best games ever pulled off on the diamond of the 
cavital city. The score was 0-0 until the eighth, a veritable pitcher’s battle. 
At the opening of the ninth Talladega broughtin three runs only to allow 
the Pro’s to bring in five in their half of the inning. Though lost, this was 
one of the best games the team has played. It was Lockhart’s only defeat. 

The season’s record is one that the team may well be proud of, and 
that Coach Bragg and Manager Mitchell may well be complimented for in 


like measure. The record follows: ‘ 
April 6 at Atlanta; Talladega 9, Morris Brown 0 

>] 7 99 99 QD, 99 99 6 

” 13 at Talladega; ”’ 14, Tuskegee 0 

99 14 >] 99 9, 93 3 

eae iy ec 6, Morris Brown 0 

93 21 29 99 10, 99 4 

»» 27 at Montgomery; Talladega 3, Grey Sox 5 


»? 28 at Tuskegee; Rain---no game 


a ” Talladega 14 Tuskegee 0 

May 2 at Americus, Ga. ”’ 2 Americus 0 
99 3 19 99 3 99 0 
»» 4 at Tallahassee, Fla. Talladega 5, Florida A&M. 0 
99 5 99 99 99 & 99 93 3 
» 6at Thomasville, Ga. gu 10, Thomasville 4 
”» 8at Albany, Ga. 9, Albany 2 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


From the United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1916. No. 39: 
‘‘Talladega College is the only institution in Alabama equipped to 
give education of college grade to colored people.’’ 

From State Departments of Education. (1918-1919) 

Alabama—'‘'We are pleased to place Talladega College on our accredited 
list.’’ 

Oklahoma—‘‘I am placing your institution onour listof accredited schools.”’ 

Georgia—‘‘We shall take pleasure in honoring any certificate granted by 

the Alabama Department of Education.’’ 
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Texas—‘*‘Permanent certificates will be issued to applicants who are grad- 
uates of Talladega College.’”’ 

Louisiana—‘‘I will be glad to issue First Grade Certificates to those gradu- 
ates who have been issued First Grade Certificates by Alabama.’”’ 

Tennesseee and North Carolina have recognized holders of Talladega Col- 
lege diplomas with teachers’ certificates. 

Additional recognition by the Alabama State Department of Education, 1922: 
‘*Talladega’s graduates get the same rating that it gives Auburn and 
the University of Alabama;—the same that a Harvard graduate 
gets and with the same privileges.’’ 

From the Alabama State Medical Association, 1922: 

After personal examination of its laboratories, courses of study, and 

work of students, the Committee states that ‘‘Talladega College is 

meeting the requirements prescribed for pre-medical preparation.’’ 

From State Universities, (1922): | | 
The University of Illinois admitted, without conditions, three Talla- 

Graduates into the Dental School. 

On the testimony of The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States concerning the rank of Talladega Col- 
lege, the University of lowa ‘‘is willing to deal with your credentials 
as if they were from an accredited college.’’ 


ADDITIONAL ALUMNI NOTES 


15 Theo. Born to Rev. and Mrs. Julius M. Young, Jamestown, N. 
Y., a son, Edward Charles, January 31. 


17 Calvin E. Powell has recently been elected principal of the Hunts- 
ville city school. 


"19 Oscar W. Wood, after several months’ treatment in the college 
hospital, has gone to his home in Ragland, Alabama. 


20 Douglas B. Fullwood, having completed a course in Accounting at 
Chicago University, accepts a position in the Financial Department of Tus- 
kegee Institute. 

DEATHS 

We have just learned of the death of Mr. Otis Simpson, husband of 

Maggie Green, Nor. ’09. She is with her parents in Chicago, 4232, Ind. av. 


709 Theo. The recent death of Rev. David Welch is reported. He 
was a pastor at High, Texas. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


Needed to relieve the handicap of 


The Only Negro College in Alabama 


(NEGRO POPULATION OF OVER A MILLION) 
By Providing 


A Modern Science Building and Equipment to train young Negro men and 
women for leadership and service in those pursuits dependent upon 
adequate preparation in science. 

A Men’s Dormitory to enable the College to give a chance for college educa- 
tion to a few of those it is compelled to turn away annually for lack of 
housing facilities. | 

A Fund to Meet the Deficit on current expenses during the campaign for 
these two major projects. 

The next step in economic and social development of the Negro group 
in the Southland imperatively demands a new and decided emphasis upon 
scientific education. 

About fifty per cent, of the students at present attending Negro Col- 
leges are planning pursuits dependent upon thorough scientific preparation. 
Shall that preparation be adequate or inadequate? 

Silsby Hall, the proposed science building, will cost $100,000 to erect 
and equip. Of this amount, the General Education Board, aiter investiga - 
tion of the grade and quality of work done at Talladega, has voted a con- 
ditional gift of $35,000 provided Talladega College raises $66,000 for the pur- 
pose, exclusive of legacies. 

The trend of the Negro youth towards pursuits requiring sound prepar- 
ation in science is indicated in the results, tabulated below, of a questionaire 
sent to secondary schools in the locality of Talladega College. The tabu- 
lationis from sixteen such schools and includes the students in the two 
upper cl asses: 


is Total number of students in two upper classes Pare , - — 
2. The intended occupation of these students 
3. Teaching science (6) Females ; 14 
(a) Males 16: ‘1. Medicine 
(b) Females ss 11 (a) Males 31 
4. Pharmacists (b) Females ; 6 
(a) Males 41 8. Dentists 
(b) Females ; 1 yt 
Dd. Industrial, or Agricultural (a) Males : a 
; 9. Engineers 
Chemists 7 : ‘ 
, (a) Males : 12 
(4) Males and Female 38 50 
(a) Males ' 37 Scientific pursuits 15 


The only Negro Institution of unquestioned College grade in the whole 
state of Alabama has housing facilities for fewer than one hundred College 
men. Its students, moreover, come froma dozen other southern states. A 
large waiting list is annually disappointed. Seymour Hall, the proposed 
new College men’s Dormitory, will cost from sixty-five to seventy thousand 
dollars to build and equip. It will admit sixty additional men in the Col- 
lege Department. 

F. A. Sumner, President, 
G. N. Griswold, Treasurer. 
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“Ghe Gase for the Negro Gollege 


GEORGE W. CRAWFORD 


HE exigencies of a peculiar social order have set apart 

in a world of its own one-tenth of our entire popula- 

tion. Although shunted off into a caste-world by itself 

and denied opportunities of contact with the best 
political, social, moral and religious influences, this class is 
judged as strictly and by the same standards and responsibilities 
of citizenship as the more favored nine-tenths. Strangely 
enough, these people do not complain of the inequity of being 
so judged; they only demand a fair chance to prepare for the 
exacting test. In self-defense they say what is true, even if 
trite, that our American experiment in democracy is destined 
to become a mockery, unless we shall educate, measurably to 
his responsibility, every citizen of the country. 

Since the World War, due to the unprecedented numbers 
seeking admission, all colleges of quality have proceeded on a 
basis of selective enrollment. The classes suggested for exclu- 
sion invariably have been those whose weakness could invite 
discrimination with impunity. Obviously, the Negro student 
was the first to be affected. For most young Negroes seeking 
a college education this means Negro colleges or nothing. But 
there is not one Negro college of real worth and standing to 
each million Negroes in the country. Of the half dozen Negro 
colleges which in recent years have emerged from “glorified 


high schools,” scarcely one has yet reached the standards re- 
quired for the full and adequate discharge of its obligations 
to the Negro Youth. 

In spite of the continuing movement of Negro population 
which will result in a substantial redistribution thereof in the 
next decade, a very large proportion of the twelve million 
colored folk will remain permanently in the South. Although 
great strides have been made in recent. years, the South as a 
whole has yet done very little toward providing a college 
education for Negroes. Therefore, the Negro college must 
depend chiefly upon northern philanthropists for its support. 
This will be so until the colored people themselves are econom- 
ically able to assist more substantially in providing for their 
own education. At the same time, it is worth noting that 
students at Talladega College, for example, pay a larger pro- 
portion of the cost of their education than do the students 
of Yale or Harvard. 

For a long time the Secondary School was the weakest 
link in the chain of Southern Education. More recently, there 
has been an awakening. The movement for standard High 
Schools, backed by nearly every Southern State, is gradually 
putting secondary education within the reach even of the Negro 


_boys and girls. Unless the College at once becomes a corre- 


lated part of a whole and effective educational scheme, these 
increasing numbers of Negro high school graduates will find 
themselves in the traditional blind alley. 


A Nook in the Library 


Graduating Class 
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Shall the Negro group be led by trained or untrained 
leaders? Shall the social, religious, and economic concerns of 
the Negro people be committed to competent or incompetent 
hands? The answers to these questions in terms of service are 
the high call to the Negro College. But even if we descend 
to the lowest level of decent thinking about the problem, the 
results are the same. If we are forced to meet the views of 
those who will only think of Negroes in terms of the man 
socially and economically farthest down and can visualize for 
him no other status, the arguments for the college are just as 
valid. Deliberately state the matter in terms of the irreducible 
minimum, what then? Working men’s sons must be taught 
at least the rudiments of learning. Who will teach them? Who 
will teach the teachers? Working men’s health must be con- 
served. That means Negro doctors. Working men must have 
a rational religion. Where will the leaders of such a religion 
be prepared for the task? Working men must be taught 
providence and become economically self-sufficient. Who will 
supply business administrators and leaders for this purpose? 


TEACHERS 


With the separate school system of the South and in some 
sections of the North, Negro education, especially in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, is in the hands of the Negro teacher. 
From what source will the bulk of these teachers be supplied? 
Chiefly from the Negro colleges of the South. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


The direction of the moral and religious welfare of the 
Negro rests almost entirely upon Negro leadership. The need 
of the leaders and teachers of sane and ethical religion is appall- 
ing. There are forty-seven thousand Negro churches, and less 
than one per-cent of these are served by ministers who have 
had college or seminary training. Fewer than one hundred 
students were preparing for the Negro ministry in 1927 in 
standard theological seminaries. A quickened interest in re- 
ligious leadership as a life’s work will most surely result from 
well considered pre-courses in the colleges, which in adequacy 
and dignity are placed on the same level with similar prepara- 
tion for other professions. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


No less acute is the need for leaders of organized and 
directed social welfare. The congestion resulting from the 
sudden shift of the Negro population to the large urban 
centers, especially to localities where there are basic industries, 
has created new problems in re-adjustment. The solution of 
these and like problems is safe only in the hands of a leader- 
ship thoroughly trained in social theory and experienced in 
the use of the best welfare technique. 


ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 


Most students of race relations agree that the fundamental 
cause of race prejudice and discrimination is economic. At 
the same time the larger the number of self-supporting people, 
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regardless of race, the greater is the prosperity and security 
of the entire country. The Negro group can not and will 
not function as a socially efficient element in the nation if its 
economic life is left to straggling haphazard, instead of to 
trained and envisioned leadership. Such leadership does not 
just happen; it is the product of the College alert to the 
needs of the people to whom it ministers. 


HEALTH 


Whatever opinions one entertains concerning the ultimate 
social or political status of black folk in this country, he is 
compelled to admit that bacteria and infectious diseases are 
not respecters of persons. The health of a whole people is 
jeopardized by the physical condition of a single diseased person, 
be he black or white. Who will conserve Negro Health? The 
Negro physician. In the South the practice of white physicians 
among Negroes is almost negligible. The same is increasingly 
true of the North also. This places an inescapable responsi- 
bility on the colleges which are furnishing the young Negro 
doctor his pre-medical training. 

At the outpost of his domain where the Cherokee made 
his last stand against the aggression of the pale-faced Cavalier, 
he established his border-town and in his tongue called it Talla- 
dega. When all his cunning and his might were unavailing, 
he trekked farther westward and yielded his fertile lands to 
his stronger adversary who annexed the same to the expanding 
realm of King Cotton. 

In these times, and of such sort was one William Savery, 
a Master builder and yet a bondman, who labored with his 
fellows and expended his unrequited talent and pains for other 
men’s good. One day it was determined that upon a high hill 
overlooking the Border-Town and its surrounding country, 
should be erected a great school for the education of young 
white gentlemen. Who but Savery was sufficiently cunning 
in the builder’s craft to execute so fine an edifice? And so 
the command came, and so Savery the bondman put a man’s 
best into a splendid structure. Time, the Jester, plays strange 
pranks upon the petty schemes of men. This same slave lived 
to see, as a freedman, three of his own children graduate from 
a school for Negroes, conducted in this same building; for, 
after emancipation, he as a leading spirit had helped to induce 
The American Missionary Association to purchase this very 
structure from its war-impoverished owners, and in it to found 
Talladega College. It stands to-day, old Swayné Hall, stately 
and solid, upon a broad and beautiful campus, surrounded 
by other and fine buildings, a part of a plant worth a million 
and a half, and housing what the great Educational Agencies 
appraise as one of the best liberal arts colleges in the land. 

There in the foothills of the Appalachian Mountains, and 
yet, in the very densest Negro section of the whole country, 
this school, during the sixty-one eventful years of its life, has 
given to the Negro people an impressive array of leaders in 
all phases of their lives and activities. 
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Physical Education for Grade Children 


Sessions Practice School—Laboratory for Department of Education 
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‘THE contribution of Talladega Col- 
lege to society is offered primarily 
through the different departments, 
which present unusual educational op- 
portunities. The emphasis upon health 
and right conditions of living is of 
great value. The attention given to 
academic surroundings — campus, 
buildings, and rooms—will have a last- 
ing benefit upon each student who 
attends the institution. The standards 


of work adhered to in the various de- 
partments will naturally instill the 
students with the pride of achieve- 
ment.”—United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation’s Survey. 


1930 


‘Galladega at a Glance 


1. Talladega College was the first Institution 
for higher education opened to colored people 
in Alabama. 


2. The Enterprise is sixty-one years old. 


3. There are six hundred students in all de- 
partments. Seventeen States of the Union, 
and Africa, were represented in the Student 
enrollment for 1927-1928. 


4, The faculty and officers number sixty, and 
represent seventeen leading Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the country. 


The Annual Budget is two hundred thousand 
dollars. 


There are sixteen major buildings. 


5. Graded as Class A by all Departments of 
Education of Southern States accrediting Negro 
Colleges. 


6. Approved by the Great Educational Agen- 
cies. 


1. Recognized by the leading Graduate 
Schools of the country. 


10-30-AMA 1-31-2 M. 
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FROM TALLADEGA COLLEGE TO 


By MRs. Lucy G. SHEPPARD, 
West Central Africa. 


In coming to you with a message from Africa’s 
sunny land, I would like, first, to say something 
concerning my school days at Talladega College, 


in Alabama. 


MRS. LUCY G. SHEPPARD. 


Not unlike 
many a poor 
mother in the 
Southland, reared 
in slavery, know- 
ing nothing of the 
benefits of an edu- 
cation, but wish- 
ing that her child 
should “have a 
better chance,” my 
mother having 
heard of Tallade- 
ga College, deter-| 
mined within her- 
self, though get- 
ting but a mere 
pittance for her 


work, that her only child should at least learn to 
“read and write.” So in the year 1878 I found 
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my way from Tuscaloosa, Ala., to Talladega. The 
first three years my mother kept well and met all 
her obligations; but finally the word came, “My 
health has failed; I can't help you any longer; 
come home.” Certainly to one who loved study 
this was a blow. The letter was handed to the 
Matron. With a thoughtful face she said: “Come 
again this evening.”’. How delighted I was on my 
return, when she said: “You need not go; we 
will help you.” Through this kindness—your 
kindness, friends in the North—I was enabled to 
stay in school, graduating in 1884. It was at Tal- 
ladega that I became a Christian, uniting with the 
church there and getting my first experience in 
mission work, helping in a little Sabbath school on 
the outskirts of the town. The fall of 1887 I be- 
gan teaching in Birmingham, Ala., teaching six 
years and a half. It was also my privilege to 
travel one year with the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

To you, kind friends, the founders of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, and supporters of its 
work in the South, I feel very grateful that you 
made it possible for me to finish my education, 
teach in my native State six years, and finally go 
to Africa to help there in that great work. Not 
only for me, but for others, have you made this 
possible, for we have in the work Miss Althea 
Brown, from Fisk University; Miss Maria Fear- 
ing and Miss Lillian Thomas, from Talladega 
College, all of us sent out by the Southern Pres- 
byterian Board. 

It was in the spring of 1894 that we sailed away 
from friends and native land, our hearts turned 
toward Africa, the land of midnight darkness, the 
fatherland of our race. We had read of it, heard 
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of it, of the millions dying, knowing nothing of 
Him who came to seek and to save the lost; noth- 
ing of His wonderful love. How glad we were 
to be the bearers of His beautiful message: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

As we were to go so far inland, 1,200 miles 
from the coast, far away from all civilization, it 
was very necessary to purchase all needed sup- 
plies—barter goods, food, clothing and household 
articles. This we do in London, England. After 
these necessary purchases and arrangements, a 
twenty days’ sail brings us to the coast of Africa. 
Here we disembark at Matadi, ready for the trip 
to the interior. | 

Just here there are sixty-two cataracts in the 
Congo River. In early days in order to get 
around these, we went what was known as the 
caravan road (road that Stanley made to Stanley 
Pool) two hundred and sixty-two miles. In 1898 
the Belgians completed a railroad this distance, 
which makes transportation easier and more con- 
venient. Leaving Stanley Pool, after thirty days’ 
steaming we reached our Central Mission Station, 
Luebo, founded by Rev. S. N. Lapsley, a young 
white man of Alabama, and my husband, Rev. W. 
H. Sheppard, a young colored man of Vrfrginia. 
We came with a message to these people and 
others like them. Would they hear it; would 
they believe it? What a wonderful opportunity 
to work for the Master! 

The people of Africa are divided into tribes, 
and as they differ in name and in appearance, so 
they differ in language, customs and occupation. 
A tribe varies from two hundred and fifty to three 
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lief, the country is well populated. 


is rare not to find several tribes spea 


Their villages as a whole are cleat 
any other people as to cleanliness an 


same holds true regarding their w 


many mothers and fathers with large 
grown children and grand-children. 
consists principally of the loin cloth. 


copper and iron, hunt the elephant fo 


sweet potatoes and peas. Many of the 


hundred and fifty thousand people, living in vil- 
lages ranging from one thousand to ten thousand 
people to a village. Contrary to the common be- 


Within a 


radius of a hundred miles on the upper Congo it 


king totally 


different languages and having different customs. 
The exterior mark of these diversities is the tat- 
tooing, which is not done for the sake of orna- 
mentation, but as. marks, distinct and indelible, by 
which the members of each different tribe can be 
distinguished: with certainty. It is not possible, 
therefore, to make universal statements concern- 
ing the customs of the Congolese in general. 


1 and regu- 


larly built, with well-made houses. They are like 


d industry ; 


some are very clean while others are not, and the 


ork. They 


have their customs of matrimony, and consider 
them binding until they decide to disagree. And 
it has been our good fortune to see and know 


families of 
Their dress 
Nature has 


provided fully for all their wants, but it requires 
some work to get that which has been provided 
for them. Many of them gather rubber, work in 


r the ivory, 


farm, planting great crops of Indian corn, goobers, 


tribes make 


from the palm and pineapple fibre their own cloth. 

They have always had an idea of God, that there 
was a supreme being, whom they ealled ‘““Nzambi,” 
but they knew nothing of His beloved Son who 


eo 
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gave His life that all might be saved. While 
they differ so radically in customs and language, 
they are alike in ignorance and superstition, know- . 
ing nothing of the love of a loving Saviour. 

Faithful work for more than three years was 
done ere we could see the least sign of real inter- 
est. We longed and prayed for a soul. “Qh, 
Lord! give us one soul; our faith is so weak; may 
we see some visible sign of Thy favor.” This was 
our constant prayer. In April, 1895, five young 
men came to us saying that they had renounced 
their idols and believed in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour. We were indeed hap- 
py! These were carefully instructed and trained, 
and after some months, when we had seen evi- 
dence of their changed lives, we received them 
into the church. At once these five started out 
as missionaries of Jesus, and preached daily to 
their brethren. Soon others followed. A new 
church was built for the ever increasing congre- 
gation, and now there are more than four thou- 
sand faithful members enlisted in the Master’s 
cause. | 

Perhaps one of the most surprising revelations 
to a newcomer here, as he looks upon the half 
naked forms moving about,*is the fact that they 
not only have intelligence, just as other human 
beings, with whom he has been acquainted all his 
life, but many of them are really bright. There 
are varying degrees of intelligence, of course, and 
the older men, especially the older women, are not 
so bright as the children, but thanks be unto God, 
the gospel plan of salvation isso simple after all, 
that “The wayfaring men though fools, shall not 
err therein,” and we have little difficulty in getting 
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even the dullest to understand the essentials of 
salvation. 

No phase of our work has been more encour- 
aging and gratifying than the work among the 
women. How well I remember our first impres- 
sions as from the coast on into the interior, we 
saw the heathen women in their totally ignorant, 
superstitious state! Many with blank, inexpres- 
sive faces, grease-matted hair, the only garment 
the size of the two hands; they might be seen pad- 
dling a canoe or bartering garden products. Life 
had no meaning to woman here; she simply sought 
an existence. The thought came, can such a being 
be taught? There is something higher, holier and 
sweeter in life than a mere existence; can we 
make her understand? How utterly helpless, in- 
capable we felt! But turning from self, trusting 
Him who is “mighty to save,” we find this same 
ignorant, superstitious woman ready and willing 
to attain unto higher things. 

Now, many may be seen teaching in the schools 
or: proclaiming the blessed message to others. 
Many others also are seen coming to school as 
pupils anxious to read the word of God for them- 
selves. One dear mother who had been attending 
school just ten months, was asked to lead the 
women’s prayer meeting; and she greatly sur- 
prised us by reading, with accuracy and clearness, 
from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and gave, in 
her comments, a beautiful lesson on Christian 
living. These women are also taking greater pride 
in their homes, have greater affection for husband 
and children and are eager for every new idea we 
Zo are able to convey to them. 

God has greatly blessed our every effort. Four 
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thousand souls have been gathered into the church, 
seventy-five evangelists sent out, more than fifteen 
hundred children gathered into the Sabbath school 
and one thousand into the day school. A printing 
press is in good working order, boys setting up 
type, printing and binding books for use in church 
and school, and we have two well-regulated homes 
for our little orphan children. 

Remembering the day when the first mission- 
aries landed at Luebo, Central Africa, twelve hun- 
dred miles from the coast, in a country where the 
natives had never seen a book, had never heard 
a hymn, had never seen a missionary, and had 
never heard of Christ—remembering that time, 
and realizing that now the Lord’s kingdom has 
spread east and west, north and south for hun- 
dreds of miles and through divers tribes, and that 
His name is praised throughout the Kassai, we 
can say with grateful hearts, “Behold, what God 
hath wrought.” 

But then comes the question, How are these babes 
in Christ to be fed, built up and helped in their 
Christian life, growth and activity? There can 
be only one reasonable answer to this question; 
we must have more leaders and teachers from the 
homeland. 

It has been my pleasure, since my return to 
America, to visit Fisk University, in Tennessee, 
and Talladega College, in Alabama, and as I 
looked into the bright young faces of these young 
people, I saw in them the hope of the Negro in 
Africa, the hope of the Negro in America. 

Friends, it is a noble work that you are doing; 
giving to both continents. The young men and 
women who go out from these schools, supported 
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so generously by you, are the ones to carry on this 
great work. America needs them. Africa also 
needs them. She stands with outstretched arms 
waiting, watching! God grant that many may be 
enabled to carry abroad the beautiful story of 
“Jesus and His love.” 

The philosophy of missions indicates that from 
the Negroes trained in institutions of the A. M. A. 
in the South there are to go forth those who shall 
prove the regenerating influence of the people of 
their fatherland. The mystery of slavery and the 
long residence of the Negroes in America are ex- 
plained and illuminated when we appreciate this 
great service which they alone can render in the 
elevation of the uncounted multitudes of their own 
race in Africa. 


Talladega College 


Talladega, Alabama 


THREE QUESTIONS 


Talladega College 


“THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Where is Talladega College? In°a Strategic Position. 

It is mid way between Maryland and Texas; alittle north 
east of the centre of the state of Alabama, in a region elevat- 
ed, picturesque and healthful; less than a hundred miles 
south-west of the centre of the negro population of the Unit- 
ed States; nearest the geographical centre of the great system 
of schools maintained by the American Missionary Associa” 
tion; easily accessible from all sections, being entered bv four 
lines Of railroad; unique. exceptional, in habitat and possi- 
bilities. | | 


Why is Talladega College? Because of the Providence of God. 

When in November, 1865, fifty-six freedmen met in Mobile 
to consider the obligation growing out of their emancipation. 
none were more impressed with their duties toward ‘‘educa- 
tion and religion’’ than the two from Talladega. Return- 
ing to their homes, they encouraged the erection of a school 
house and employment of a teacher. Soon the American Miss- 
ionary Association had their attention also turned in this di- 
rection and to an abandoned but desirable school property 
then offered for sale. Just two years after the Mobile conven- 
tion was held, the little school in the valley was superseded by 
one of 140 pupils assembled in the newly purchased and re- 
constructed building, thereafter, and until now, known as 
“Swayne Hall.’’ 

And for more than forty years the Providence of God has 
been manifest in the planting and enlargement and influence 
of this school. 


Whatis Talladega College? An Institution of Christian L earning 


It owns nearly $400,000 worth of property, including 20 
goodly buildings and 800 acres of land. Its departments of 
study comprise primary, secondary, higher and professional 
courses, besides music and industrial training. More than 
600 pupils are enrolled annually, under theeare of 32 instruct- 
ors and officers. 

[It is Christian, and has noright to beany thing else. Plant- 
ed in faith, devoted to God and fellow man, maintained by 
the American Missionary Association, accepting the Bible as 
its divinely inspired guide, it seeks to prepare its pupils for 
the life that now is and for that which is to come. 

And what are the pupils of this school encouraged to learn? 
To discover self, with all that this implies in respect to body, 
soul and spirit; to learn lessons in nature, in art, in letters, 
in religion, in government. And this that they may the 
better serve their ‘‘Christ and Country.”’ 
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And now Talladega College is wherever its product is—la- 
boring in 25 states as pastors of churches, teachers, dentists, 
physicians, lawyers, mechanics, nurses, housekeepers, and in 
many other useful and responsible positions; studying in uni- 
versities and professional schools in the North; 52 employed 
in schools—publie and private—in Alabama; 55 in the service 
of the American Missionary Association throughout the 
South, It hascrossed the sea, and is in Africa in the lives 
of three consecrated missionary women there. 

The leaven has been working in the meal; the grain of mus- 
tard seed has become a tree. 
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GRADUATES. 


THEOLOGICAL RDEPARTMENT. 


1876. 
Thornton T. Benson, Pastor Baptist Church . Brazoria, Texas. 
Wyatt Fuller... ..... 4... 4... . .Diedin Arkansas, —. 
Alfred Jones, Mason. ....... .. .. . Demopolis. 

1878. 
John David Smith, Engineer. ... .. . . Chicago, IIl. 

1879. 
Andrew Jackson Headen, Farmer. ... . . Talladega. 
Henry S. Williams . Died in Athens, Jan. 

8, 1892, 


Preston W. Young. 


1880. 
Henry Walter Conley . 


John Barbour Grant... ....... +. . Jenifer, 

Byron Gunner, B. D., Pastor Cong. Church . Newport, R. I. 

Peter J. McEntosh, Pastor A. M. E. Z. Ch. . York, Pa, 

Joseph Wm. Roberts, Pastor Presb. Church . Savannah, Ga. 

John Richard Sims, Pastor Cong. Church . . Gadsden. 

Yancey Benjamin Sims, Pastor Cong. Ch... Little Rock, Ark. 
John Wesley Strong, Teacher... . . . . . Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Died in Anniston, Mar. 
21, 1891. 


1884. 


John Rufus McLean, Pastor Cong. Church. . Macon, Ga. | 
Fountain Gage Ragland, Pastor Cong. Ch. . Wilmington, N. C. 
Spencer Snell, B. D., Pastor Cong. Church. . Talladega. 


1886. 
Horace Leavitt Bradford, B. D. . 


Lorenzo Dow Cunningham. . La., July 14, 1899. 
Died in Florence, June 


Sidney Hamilton Dale . 18, 1887. 


+ de te 


Robert James McCann, B. D., Pastor Paige 


awe 
1887. 


Washington P. Hamilton, Pastor Cong. Ch. . Childersburg. 
James Abbliss Jones, Pastor VOCE. Church, ie 
Cypress Slash, Ga... bp Fr. O., Trinity, Ga. 


1889. 


James Brown, Pastor Cong. Church. . ... Anniston. 
Mark Richard Carlisle, B. D.. . . . . Died in Oklahoma, ’97. 
sg oes a a Jackson, B. D., Pastor Cong. Cleveland, O. 
Samuel Austin Rivers, Pastor Bap. Church . Meridian, Miss. 
Felix Rice Sims, B. D., Pastor choo! { Thebes Ga 
Church; Prin. Thebes Nor. School . pcan 


1890. 


Augustus Allen Battle, Pastor Bap. Church; 
Pres. Nor. and Ind. College. . . 
Died in Grove Hill, 


Zachariah Jones, (A B., 1895) . August 26, 1897. 
John Madison Roan, Pastor and Teacher . Shelby, N. C. 


a Anniston, 


1892. 
John Pembroke Barton, Evangelist. . . . . Talladega. 
Ellis Ewell Sims, B. D. 
1893. 
Abraham Simmons, Pastor Cong. Church. . Birmingham, 
1894. 3 


Ward David Newkirk, B. D., Pastor “oe 
het ae Beaufort, N. C. 
James Pleasant Sims, B. B.; Pastor A. M.E. Steed ibn: KC 
Church.. : ; : oulsville, Ky. 


1895. 


Henry Emiles Levi, B. D., Teacher. . . . . Russellville. 
Edward Wilton Stratton, Pastor Cong. Ch. . Strieby, N.C, 
Prince Oliver Wailes, B. D. , Pastor Cong. Ch . Schriever, La. 
LaFayette Leander Wilson, Pastor Cong.Ch . LaPine. 


1896. 


Manuel Liston Baldwin, Pastor Cong. Ch.; : 
Prin. Bethany School... . 2 McLeansville, N. C. 
John Isaiah Donaldson, B. “a Pastor Cong. 
Chercn... 
Rob’t Wade Jackson, B. D., Pastor Cong. Ch. . Dallas, Texas. 


1897. 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 


! Florence. 


Church . 
ou. 


Suemry pvere Porter. ....... 2... s « « Marietta, Ga. 
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1899. 
William Harvard shite ie B. D., Student 
Divinity School. 


Jacob Andrew Weihe De pees } Digg Talladega, June 
28, 1899. 


NewtHaven, Conn. 


THE COLLEGE. 


1895. 


Zachariah Jones, A. B., Graduate episiecs Died in Grove Hill, 
Department 1890. . August 26, 1897. 
John Reuben Savage, A. B., for two years : 
Student at Teachers’ ‘College, New | Opelika. 
York; Principal Public School... ... 


1897. 
William Henry Brown, A.B. .. age a June 


Jacob Andrew Webber, A. B., Graduate Died in Talladega, June 
Theolog. Dept., B. D., 1899. .- 28, 1899. 
1898. 
' . Died in Anniston, Nov. 
James Herman Caperton, A. Bi. ; 24, 1808. 
1899. 
Arthur Willis Davis, B. S., Prin. School. . . Miami, Fla. 
John Franklin Young, A. B., Law Student, mee . 
Howard University.. . Se swen Wastington, D.C. 
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NORMAl DEPARTMENT. 
1876. 


Lewis W. Cummins, A. B., Fisk bide An Chicago. Il. 
1885; Lawyer. . . is 50» 
Ambrose B. Headen, Teacher, Pub. ‘School . Woodlawn. 
Daniel N. Leathers, Merc haunt 7s: . . Corpus Christi, Texas. 


John Richard Sims, Graduate Theological) oe 

Depart. 1880; Pastor Cong. Church .. } hearin 
Samuel B. White. .... Fe ere oe We? in Paris, Texas, 

ugust 23, 188r. 
Marietta G. Hardwick [Mrs 1 G. ee. . . Little Rock, Ark. 
Hattie S. Smith [Mrs. G. L. Jackson]. . . . Nashville, Tenn. 
1878. | 

Andrew Jackson Headen, Graduate Theo.) 

Department 1879; Farmer. . . nt Talladega. 

‘ John David Smith, Graduate Theological Chi 
Department 1878; Engineer. . = 


George Augustus White, Corporal 25th Infantry, U.S.A. 
Nannie Headen, Nurse.. . . . . Talladega. 
Janette Irene Isbell [Mrs. S. . Wilson] . . Hartshorne, I. Ty. 


stiles 


_ 1879. 


Burton H. Hudson, Cashier Penny Sav. Bk. . Birmingham. 
Yancey Benjamin Sims, Graduate Theolog. 

Department 1880; ‘Pastor Cong. Ch. z Little Rock, Ark. 
Preston W. Young, Graduate Theological Department 1879. 
Sarah Helena Duff [Mrs. B. F. Foster]. . . . Topeka, Kansas. 
Daisy M. Hardwick [Mrs. L. L. Wilson].. . La Pine. 


Pink Virginia Jones [Mrs. H. W. Conley] . gr ree a 


1881. 
Henry Walter Conley, eT Died in Anniston, Mar. 
Department. . . .§ 1, 180r. 
Samuel Jackson Sims, Seachir. .. ... > Slee. 
1884. 


Horace Leavitt Bradford, Graduate Theo.) Died in Talladega, 
Department, B. D., 1886. are Oe April 16, 189. 
Alexander Allison Peters, Teacher. . . Shelby. 


wayne 


Fountain Gage Ragland, Graduate Theo. 
Department 1884; Pastor Cong. Ch.. co Wilmington, N. C. 
Spencer Snell, Graduate Theological Dept., 
B. D , 1884; Pastor Cong. Church . nt oi cies 
Nathan Benjamin Young, Oberlin) 
College 1888; A. M., Obsrlin College} College, Ga. 
r891 ; Prof. of Pedagogy, State Nor. Col 
188s. 
Dorcas Mary White [Mrs. E. ]. Crabb] . . . New York. . 
1886. 
Mark Richard Carlisle, Graduate lheolog.) Died in Indian Terri- 
Department, B. D., 1889. . <4. hers; 


Martha Roberta Child [Mrs. W. H. Hastie] . Knoxville, Tenn. 

Adelaide Cruikshank [Mrs. James Brown]. . Anniston. 

Sidney Hamilton Dale, Graduate Theolog.) Died in Florence, June 
Department 1886... . . , 18, 1887. 

Lucy Jones Gantt [Mrs. W. H. Shepardi,) Luebo, Congo Free 
Missionary of Presbyterian Ch., South.| State. 

Alva Curtis Garrott, Phar. D. 1895; D.D.S.) In Pension Office, 
1898, Howard University . Washington, D. C. 

Lillie Annie Jones [Mrs.A N. Johnson] . - Mobile. 

Mary Eliza Savery [Mrs. W. E. Youngblood . Terrell, Texas. 


Felix Rice Sims, Graduate Theolog. Dept., 
B. D., 1889; Pastor Methodist cy ‘Thebes, Ga. 
Principal ‘Thebes Normal School. 
Jackson Edidmus Todd, Mechanic. ... . . Little Rock, Ark. 
1887. 
Ella Mary Allen [Mrs. C. R. Boswell]... . Oak Cliff, Texas, 
Annie Eliza Bell [Mrs. Clifford G. Scott] . . Anniston. 
Paul Bledsoe, Principal Public School... . Brenham, Texas. 


Charles Roby Boswell, Prin. Public School . Oak Cliff, Texas. 
Agnes M. Bradford [Mrs. Dr. A. F. Perry]. . Chicago, III. 
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\ 16, 1888. 
Richard Dawson Jennings, B. D., Fisk Univ. ; ~ 
1896; Pastor Cong. Church aera 2 Raleigh, N. C. 
Henry Emiles Levi, Graduate Theological] Bo icceilictt) 
Department, B 'D. , 1895; Teacher. . na cxsniaseat Cas 
Earnest Frank McCarroll, Mailing Clk. P.O. . Birmingham. 


Katie Randolph [Mrs. J. I. Gone . Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Cicely Savery [Mrs. Byron Gunner] . . . Newport, R. I. 

(Died in Talladega, 
" * | Aug. 17, 1890. 

Wm. Esin Youngblood, Prin. Public Sehool.. Terrell, Texas. 


1888. 
Frank Edmond Abercrombie, Mail Carrier. . Montgomery. 
Augustus Allen Battle, Grad. Theo. Dept. 
1890; Pastor Baptist Church; President | Anniston. 
Normal and Industrial College. . 


Jerutha Elvira Williamson . . 


George Washington Braxall . Died in Talladega, 


May 4, 1897. 
Nellie Leonard Child, [chr Pub. HighSch. Chattanooga, Tenn 
Annie Dell Harrison [Mrs. Paul Bledsoe]. . Brenham, Texas. . 


James Abbliss Jones, Grad. Theolog Dept ) i 
1887; Past. Con.Ch., Cypress Slash, Ga. “) r. O., Trinity, Ga. 
Susie Annie Minter, Teacher. . . . Hillman. 
ee 
Thos. Wilbur Allen, Clk., 3162 Armour Ave. . Chicago, IIl. 


cog Sern pgpaeeditae Gardner Beas: M. 4 Pe ene vee 

Beverly Lillard .... . . South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
Annie Laurie Sims [Mrs. I. M. Roan] . . Shelby, N. C. 

Alfred Alfin Todd, Teacher. 

Alice Bertha White [Mrs. J. T. Horney] .. . Smithville, Birm’ham. 


1890. 

Ulysses Simpson Joncs, Prin. Pub. Schools. . Demopolis. 
ohn Madison Roan, Graduate Theo. Dept. : 
’ 1890: Preaching and Teaching. . . 4 Shelby, N. C. 
John Reuben Savage, A.B., 1896; two years’ :t 

Student in Teachers’ —— N. Y.;}+ Op lika. 

Principal Public School . ; 
Henry James Walker, Teacher .... . . . Furman. 


1891. 
: : “ Died in Montzomery, 
Lucy Annie Austin [Mrs. B. C. Savery]. 4 February 11, 1806 y 
Lillie C. DeJarnette [Mrs. A. C. Garrott] . . Washington, D. C. 
a? in Silver Run, 


Plenty Leonidas Jenkins . September, 1896. 


Eliza Annie Jones, Teacher Public School. . Selma. 
James Anthony Merriman, Student Rash} 
Medical College . Chicago. 


Prince Oliver Wailes, Graduate ' Theological : 
Dept., B. D., 1895 ; Pastor Cong. Ch. { Schriever, La. 


1892. 
C. Frances Blount, Teacher Public School ?.. Wilmington, N. C. 


Died in Anniston, Oct. 
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Hattie Elizabeth Bowman, Tchr. Pub. Sch. . Wilmington, N. C. 
Lulu Jenkins, Teacher. . . .Concord, N.C. 
George Augustus Weaver, M. D., Howard 

University, 1897; Physician. ; 


adhe Tuscaloosa. 


1893. 


Kate Doris Dothard [Mrs. D. B. Davis], f 
Teacher Public School ... Gadsden. 
Osceola Tanner Frazier, Tchr. Public Sch. . Selma. 
Teana Kidd [Mrs. L. W. Futrell] . Je 3s COW, Ae 
Josephine Savery, Teacher . . . Cropwell. 
Louie Savery, Teacher Cassedy School. ... Talladega College. 


1894. 
Ward David Newkirk, Graduate Theological 
Dept., B. D., 1894 : Pastor Bian Ch. 
Mary Augusta Myatt. . 


Beaufort, N. C. 
Julia Snell, Grad. Nurse 7 Training Dept. ; 


. Selma. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Luevo, Congo Free 
State. 


Waxahachie, Texas. 


Provident Hospital, Chicago; Nurse . 
Lillian May Thomas, Missionary of Presby. 
Church, South . 
Mattie Anaugusta Wallace, Teacher Public 
High School . or 


1896 
Robert Alexander Clarke, Treas. Cloucester ) 
High and Industrial School. ; 
John Isaiah Donaldson, Grad. Theological) ‘ ge 
Dept., B. D., 1896; Pastor Cong. Ch. . § Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Louise Martha Johnson, Teacher. . . - Miles. 

Wade Anthony Jones, Student Denver Ho. Desvek Cit 
meopathic College and Hospital . ; 
Marietta Georgia Kidd, Teacher. .. . Little Rock, Ark. 

Annie B. Williams, Teacher Normal School . Albany, Ga. — 


1897. 
Edward William Ellison, Prin. Public Sch. . Beaufort. N.C. 
Robert James McCann, Grad. Theo. — 2 Wi cicainie 
B. D., 1897; Pastor Cong. Church. . . § - | 
Emma Cecilia Ratcliffe tie, WwW. ‘DJ 
octet a4 Beaufort, N. C. 
Susie Ida Rollins [Mrs. L. B. Barnett] . - ..Montgumery. 


1898. 
Eva Laura Hendricks, Teacher. ....« . . Jenifer. 
Nettie Jane Penn, Teacher ee UC 
Ella Willie Rivers, Music Teacher Sas os BRCREGERE eaten, 


1899. 
iestruie Parthenia Brown, Teacher... . . Talladega County. 
Woodie Clay Hobbs... . - Mobile. 
William Lane Hood, Student. Agricul. Col. . Amherst, Mass. 
Hannah Jane Mallory, Teacher... . . Kymulga. 
Mamie Rivers, Teacher.. . . Barnett, Miss. 
William Marcus Rakestraw, Prin. of School . Shelby. 
Katie Lord Savery, Teacher. .. . Kelly’s Creek. 
Sarah Esther Taylor, Teacher City School. . Corsicana, Texas. 


Cappahosie, Va. 
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Silsby Memorial Numiver 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH ° 


Dr. Edwin C. Silsby was born of missionary parentage andcarried the 
missionary spirit thru lite. His father was serving as missionary in Ban- 
kok,Siam, which was then under the American Missionary Association, when 
he was born, 1851. The climate of Siam being unfavorable, his parents re- 
turned to Wisconsin. After serving as an officer in the Civil War, his fath- 
er worked under the Freedman’s Aid Society. Dr. Silsby, after study in a 
Commercial School and Oberlin College, studied law, was a clerk of the 
Legislature, then of the Circuit Court of Alabama. He succeeded his father as 
principal of an A.M.A. schoolin Selma, where he stayed ten years. In1885 he 
came to Talladega as Seeretary and Treasurer. Here heremained for37 years 
until his death, being occupied in teaching in the later years. He remained in 
active service after his male colleagues had gone, and was known and honor. 
ed for the long service he rendered both the Coilege and the community. He 
was active in the organization of the Alabama State Teacher’s Association 
At the suggestion of Booker T. Washington he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Howard University. He passed away as the result of an attack of pneu- 
monia, November 26, 1922. His purity and elevation of character exerted 
a splendid influence upon the race he gave his life to serve, and secured for 
him wide recognition thruout the state. Talladega owes him a great debt ot 
gratitude. The tributes which follow show the great esteem in which he was 
held. 
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THE FUNERAL SERVICE 
The passing of Dr Edwin C. Silsby, Nov. 26, 1922, cast deep gloom 
over the Talladega Campus, and brought forth many expressions of friend- 
ship and appreciation, not only from those connected with the College, 
but also from citizen of Talladega and from friends and aJumni all over 
the country. 


The esteem in which Dr. Silsby was held ascitizen and educator was 
vividly illustrated by the large attendance, of both white and colored citizens 
of Talladega, at his funeral service which was held in DeForest chapel,on 
Tuesday P. M. Nov. 28, 1922. 


The following order of service was observed in the chapel: 
President F. A, Sumner, presiding. 


EE ES ME Me Miss Beulah L. Stewart 
EES EL TED Tee” ee CET Rev. F. G. Ragland 
OES EE, ree eear President Sumner 
EE EEE SLT AER TS ET ‘‘Lead Kindly Light’’ 
SES EE a een Dr. J.M. Thomas, Pastor of First Baptist 
. Church of Talladega 

ES SY eae Prepared by Dr. W.H. Holloway. 
Read by Robert Grover 

ES SSE SS EAT ET PE Digest by Joseph Fletcher 
ers Se Samm pede naa cin ni nae omens as RR MA ew is tn mc dn nr Choir. 


Hon. H. L. McElderry, representing Trustees and White Citizens. 
Dr. E. H. Jones, representing Church and Colored Citizens. 
Wm. B. Driver of Birmingham, representing Alumni. 

Miss Ella M. Gibson, representing Student Body. 

Dr. J. W. Whittaker, representing Tuskegee Institute. 

J.C. Williams, Editor of Daily Home. 


iw nce maw nmenniwiewsammuui: President F. A. Sumner 
cre paris fee Cet SORE agua ‘“We shall walk through the valley in peace.’’ 
iii cain spanner er rien mrs cnldimsinmakaibeada esi Dr. James Hyslop. 


The body of Dr. Silsby was placed in a vault to await burial on 
the campus at some future date. 


Resolutions 


‘‘Others, Lord, yes, other.s 
Let this my motto be, 

Help me to live for others, 
That I may live like Thee”’ 


The alumni, former students and friends of Talladega College residing 
within the City of Birmingham, Alabama, received with profound reg? et, first 
the sad news of the serious illness of Dr. E. C. Silsby, only to be followed 
immediately by the still more shocking message of his death. We would say 
untimely, but how can we? 


Addresses reported by Miss Ruth C, Banks, Stenographer. 


ee 
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For his yearsran far beyond that of theaverage life, the most of which 
was crowded with days of unusually taxing and exacting service. 

From young manhood until withina few day of his death, his best 
thought and effort were applied in the pecuiiar service of making men and 
women. 


As an expression of appreciation for such a devoted life, we, the Alum- 
ni Club of Birmingham, Alabama, offcr the following resolutions: 

‘*Whereas our Heavenly Father in his wise providence has seen fit to 
remove from us our beloved benefactor, Dr E. C. Silsby,whose long and 
beautiful life ofunselfish service Was dedicated to the service of God and 
bumanity; 

And whereas his faith, courage and spirit of sacrifice is being emulat- 
ed by thousands of our most promising young men and women in helping to 
lift the lowly; 

Be it resolved that in the death of Dr. Silsby the race for which he gave 
all, the best that man can give, has lost a true benefactor; Talladega Col- 
lege a faithful and most heipful member; and the alumni a devoted friend. 

Be it further reso)]ved that the Alumni Club of Birmingham, Alabama, 
convey though the kindness of Rev. E. C. Lawrence, their heart felt sympa- 
thy to the College and bereaved family for their irreparable loss. 


Committee : 


Mrs. R. M. Neely 
Mrs. E. RK. Johnson 
Mrs. W. B. Driver 
Rev. E. C. Lawrence. 


FUNERAL ADDRESSES 


PRAYER 
Dr. J. M. THOMAS of TALLADEGA. 

Oh God, we wantto thank Thee for Christian manhood, the consecrated man- 
hood. We thank Thee for the liie of him for whom we gather here this after- 
noon, for the life he lived. We thank Thee for the example he set,for what 
Thou didst mean to him all these years, for the comfort and strength and 
leadership of heaven in his own life and we want to pray now for the great 
company whose lives he touched wherever they may be over this broad land 
of ours. God bless them and help them. May this life be an inspiration to 
them for higher and betterthings. We pray Thy ble~sing on this institution 
for which he lived and labored so faithfully, for the agency here and all 
connected with this institution and may there be some one to take up the work 
where he left off and carry it on. Those near and dear to him comfort them. 
May they not be dependent now on the words of human lips nor on friends 
but may God be their great comforter in this hour. May they realize here 
and feel the touch of Thy hand andmay Thy grace be theirs. We thank Thee 
for the memories they will have in after years of him who meant so much to 
them. Oh God, may Thy hand be about them and ‘hy smiles be upon them. 
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As days sha)] come and go and when these friends shall have gone and this 
day passed and they turned back home, go with them and comfort them. 
When the hours will be dark and it will be lonely, may the comforting pres- 
enceof Jesus be their rich portion, When this time is done, God grant that 
about thy friends may they be permitted to live and serve. May they enjoy 
the life of Jesus here. We pray Thy blessing until the day when we arecall- 
ed hence. We thank Thee in Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Dr. JONES OF TALLADEGA FOR THE ALUMNI. 

Thirty-three years ago Il enteredthe Primar y Department of Tal- 
ladega College, 1889. I found Dr. Silsby teaching in theinstitution. Icame 
along in those days when times were mighty hard, boys mighty poor, when 
we needed personal care, when we could look into faces of leadership that 
were always Sincere andright. ] came to love him during these years, 1889-1904. 
Hundreds of boys f:om different cities, aii came into the love and life of Dr. 
Silsby as he lived here among us. He and I associated in church and com- 
munity life and he has always been ready and willing to help somebody. 
More exemplified is the life of Jesus Christ in his life than in any manI have 
ever known. He began hiscareer similar to that of the man who deciared, ‘‘I 
am among you as one who serves’’. Our comunity willmiss him inour public 
school life, and in our city life. ln every improvement looking forward Dr. 
Silsby was always to be found. His good advice and influence is 
gone I want to live and others also, so, as he looks down upon ushe will 
not frown but be contented, knowing that he touched humar life. When 
Anthony delivered his eulogy over the body of Caesar I wonder if he was sin- 
cere or wanted to gain the good will of the people around him when he said, 
‘‘My heartis in the coffin there with Caesar.’’ If I say, my heart rests there in 
the casket with the deceased, I speak the truth. Our hearts rest with him and 
so we miss him and we shal] love him, and his !ife left behind him will be an 
inspiration to us alj. We ail must agree with the poet, I think, when she said. 


‘Life, I know not what thou art, 

But I know that thou and I must part; 

And when or where or how we met 

I own to me is a secret yet. 

It is hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps it will cost a sigh or tear; 

ahen steal away, give littie warning, 

Choose thine own time, say not good night: 

But some brighter time bid me goood morning.”’ 


Hon. HuGH L. McELDERRY 
FOR TRUSTEES OF COLLEGE AND CITIZENS OF TALLADEGA 
My Friends, believing as I do that death is but the opening of a door 
into another state of existence where there may not be just peace but greater 
opportunities, to us who are here comes the question. ‘What in this life is 


PET Asli Ortmann ite tae 
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worth while?’ And although we see as through a glass darkly, we under- 
stand that wealth, position, power, capacity to speak as with the tongues of 
men and angels, these are but passing incidents and are hardly worth while. 
The thought that has come to me and cheered meand made me love the 
man who has passed away is his good worthwhile love for fellow men. I 
have known Dr. Silsby since 1888 and I have never known any person, white 
or black, to speak il] ofhim. His life has been an inspiration to the communi- 
ty. When there has been trouble brewing, his was the mind, the heart, and 
the hand, that smoothed things over. I need not tell you these things but 
over and over he has come to me and when he submitted any propositiou 
I have been compelled to say, ‘*Thatis right, it is the fair thing, it is the Chris- 
tian thing.’’ His life, indeed has been an inspiration and it has been a glori- 
ous thing, this one who went through life so quietly. He did not seek wealth, 
he did not seek social position, he did not seek to be an eloquent man, but he 
gave his life to produce life and that more abundantly, and his life has gone 
into many who have been under his care and will flow on through life like 
an ever flowing stream of water. 


Mr. WILLIAM B. DRIVER OF BIRMINGHAM 

Graduates and former students of this institution wherever they are to- 
day, in whatever avenues of endeavor they are permitted to struggle, they are 
reflecting the life of the noble character to whom we are here to pay our last 
respects. When we think of Dr. Silsby and what he meant to those who were 
permitted to be here years ago, we do not think of the man who stands out be- 
fore the foot lights nor the last stone placed upon the corner of any skyscra- 
per. We think of him as a stone atthe bottom of a foundation where the 
foundation must be built on a solid rock. I fee]safe to say there are no men 
or women who were here years ago but what some time during their strug- 
gle felt like giving up and going back. Dr. Silsby was a master mind. 
Somehow hefcould read human nature. When we would be on the campus 
with our heads down, somehow he would seem just to come along and put his 
hands on your shoulder and look you in the face and say, ’*Tell me your 
troubles’’. Out of no way he would make a way that would carry on our 
work. I was talking to a citizen of Talladega today and he said, ‘‘ Will, I like 
to think of Dr. Silsby when he spoke to you as a boy’’. ‘‘Dr. Silsby’’, he 
said, ‘‘went about in the community doing good. He sought those among your 
people who were farthest down life’s Jadder.’’. Today when we are permitt- 
ed to serve, Dr. Silsby’s life stands out prominently and we are laboring to 
see to it that the spirit of the man shall never die. It can never die because 
he had the spirit.of Jesus Christ. ‘‘Blessed is the man whose feelings move 
and melt with pity to the poor, whuse soul with sympathetic love feels what his 
fellow saints felt’’. Dr. Silsby had an abundance of love and it was he who 
understood what it meant. I tell you my friends that the friends and former 
students of the institution understand what he meant and we shall. dedicate 
ourselves anew to that principle of love for others and wherever we are we 
shall strive n>t only t> baiiav>»ia G»1l- ut as students whose lives have been 
touched by this noble character, friends who loved and admired the man need 
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not to be concernedforouvr conduct. What the Alumni of Birmingham have 
to say will be expressed in resolutions offered. 


Miss ELLA M. GIBSON, Class of 1924. 

Although the students of this time have not enjoyed sitting ynder 
Dr. Silsby’s instruction, nevertheless, we rejoice that he has gone in and 
out on the campus and some of us have had the privilege of knowing him, 
Just being in his presence gave out a feeling of upliit. During all the col- 
lege course of the Junior class, Dr. Silsby has been our adviser. His gen- 
eral presence enlivened our class meetings and during each school year, he 
has entertained the class at his home. We are grateiul that in so many 
ways we havecome under the influence of his radiant life. 


A RESOLUTION 
At a meeting of the Junior Class, held on Nov. 27, 1922, the following 


resolution was adopted: 
3 Whereas, God in His wise providence has called to a larger sphere of 


usefulness above, our sincere friend and class adviser, Dr. Edwin Chalmers 
Silsby, we, the members of the Junior Class, do hereby testify to our love 
for him and our deep appreciation of his wise council and fatherly interest 
in our welfare. 

The Junior Class feels ita rare privilege to have come under the direct 
influence of one who for so many years has given his best to the develor- 
ment of the Negro race. Though old in years, he was young inspirit, anc he 
was interested in our problems. 


Resolved, that we hereby extend heartieit sympathy to the bereaved 
family, and that a copy ofthis resolution be placed on the reeords of the Jun- 
ior Class, and another upon the records of Talladega. College. 


MR. JOHN C. WILLIAMS, Editor of Talladegs Daily Hom». | 
On this occasion I expect it wiii be safe to say tinat the College has lost 
its greatest asset. Ihave known Dr. Siisby for forty years in every waik 
of life and I have never met any one superior to himincharacter. He mixed 
among Talladega people in every walk of jife and every one has the highest 
esteem for Mr. Silsby. I do not sup; ose there is a man who took any more 
interest in Talladega than did Dr. Siisby. He was interested in the eotton 
factories, the water supply, the churches, and wasa loya! citizen of Taliade- 
ga, of the state and of th’ county. He was a balance wheei and he settled 
a great many rough things in a.quiet manner. Some forty year ago if it 
had not been for Mr. Silsby there would have been trouble on the hill with 
the people of the town. They listened to him. In the war he was asloyal as 
any man I conversed with. He was the friend of a good many prominent 
men of Alabama. He had an interest in everything that went to upbuild 
Christianity and education, and he was interested in the education not only 


for the black man but for everybody. He tookan interest in the schools in 
Georgia, Kentucky, the mountains of Tennessee. He had their development 
always at heart. He smoothed a great many things here. [am here to hon- 
or his memory and I hope you all will follow his example. 
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PRESIDENT SUMNER SAID IN PART 

I am giad to speak a word of appreciation of our friend and brother in 
whose memory we have met today. He did not desire an eulogy and for that 
reason deserves it all the more. This large gathering of friends, the tele- 
grams from North and South, the words of appreciation already spoken, 
are a fitting tribute to a worthy life. 

Talladega College, community, the educational work in the South, and 
the churches ofthe state can ill afford to lose a man of the character and gen- 
uine worth such as Dr. Edwin C. Silsby has proved himself to be. In his 
passing I feel very keenly a great personal loss. In the six years that I 
have known him I have found him a wise counselor, a true friend, and inde- 
fatigable worker. I am sure that the involuntary feeling of all of us to-day 
is that we have lost a friend. 

Friendliness was a mark of his character and being friendly and help- 
ful to others he has friends all over this country. The thousands of students 
that have come and gone during his thirty-eight years of service here at 
Talladgea College have respected him for his genuine interest in their wel- 
fare, not only in their personal lives, but in the student activities. Faith- 
fulness was a mark of his life among us. He was always ready to do his 
part in our common work and more than his part. He attended to details 
left by others undone. We often wondered how he did so much in the print- 
ing office, in the church, in the Sunday School, inthe Y. M. C. A., on the va- 
rious committees on which he was a valued and faithful member, not only 
the local committees, but those in state and nation. 

He was a man of absolute integrity, clean, sound, pure, charitable in 
his judgements. We shall miss him all along the line. We cannot measure 
the undying and ever increasing influence of his life; as the lives he has 
touched for the best things go on touching and inspiring other lives. He has 
exemplified the Christain ideal of unselfishness and service. He has denied 
himself many times that he might, out of his meager salary, help some boy 
or girl finish school. How many, no one will ever know. 

We mourn his loss; but not as those who have ‘‘No Hope’’. He preach- 
ed and lived in his life the gospel of faith and trust in God,love for man 
and an unswerving devotion for duty., For him, like Paul of old, to die was 
gain. In his thought of life and death the poets words are ever true 

‘‘There is no death;’’ 
What seems so is transition’’. 

To him it meant much that his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, spoke in 
no uncertain voice of the future. Whi e he realized the difficultes and experi- 
enced the sorrows and disappoiment common to human life, yet he rested in 
the Everlasting Arms. 


‘‘T know not where His Islands lift, 
Their proud palms in air 
I only know I cannot drift 

- Beyond His love and care’’ 
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REV. WHITTAKER OF TUSKEGEE. SPEECH IN BRIEF 

In the opening words of his speech Mr Whittaker expressed regret be- 
cause of the absence of Dr. Moton from the Institute and his inability to be 
present at the funeral of Dr. Silsby. He considered it an honor that he 
should have been designated to represent the school in paying respect to the 
memory of so great a man. | 


The speech continues in Mr. Whittaker’s own words as follows: 

I have heard Mr. Washington express very great love for Prof. Silsby 
and his helpfulness to him. Coming into Alabama as Dr. Washington dic 
it was a gieat thing to have Dr. Silsby to interpret the white man to 
Dr. Washington and help him in many ways. We appreciste Dr. Silsby 
for his helpfulness in the days of the beginning of Tuskegee Institute, the in- 
structions he gave to Mr. Washington and gave to us ail, helping the entire 
race. Dr. Silsby believed in the organization of the State Teachers 
Association. He did not want to be president but quietly told them what todo 
and what it meant and followed it up and kept it inspired. It was a great 
thing with his experience and his education. We shall never forget him for 
that one great thing he d‘d. I love him for the great sacrifice of his life. 
Dr. Silsby did not wait until he died butas in the wordsof Paul ‘‘I beseech 
ye therefore brethren to present your bodies asa living sacrifice’’, Dr. 
Siisby’s life was a constant sacrifice. 


At this point Mr. Whittaker spoke of the decrease of illiteracy during 
the life of Dr. Silsby andhis influence in bringing it down. It was 95 per 
cent when he started and 30 per cent at his death. He continued: ‘‘My dear 
Brethren, is not all that worth while? Just think of what it meant. What 
a wonderful contribution that was. Here we have patriotism. He gave his 
life for his country. Nobody knows the peace and good will that his life has 
revealed. No grander person has ever put foot upon thisearth. I thank 
God that J am living in a glorious time when there is so much to be done.’’ 

Dr. Silsby’s beautiful life here in this country, quiet and unassuming, 
his great love for his fellowman was but a duplication of the life of Christ. 
‘‘My dear friends, is not that beautiful? Said Dr. Silsby, ‘I love you 
too much to be unjust to you’. At Tuskegee we love and honor and respect 
Dr. E. C. Silsby 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE FAMILY 


REV. FRANK S. BREWER, FORMER DEAN OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


“IT cannot get away from the splendid loyalties of the man, his far-seeing 
vision and level-headedness. The college never had a better or more Joyal 
and loving friend than Edwin C. Silsby. The history ofthereconciliation of 
the North and the South, and the recognition of the place of the Negro in 
American life can never be written without giving due recognition to those 
many years of his patient loving service’? 
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REV. DR. G.W ANDREWS, FORMER DEAN CF THE SEMINARY AND PRESIDENT 

‘*You have a great deal to comfort you in the remembrance of Prof 
Silsby. I have a feeling that he was the most loved man who was ever con" 
nected with Talladega College. Had he left you bags of silver and gold 
they would be as nothing compared wiya the remembrance of his noble life.’’ 


REV. JAMES BRown, D. D. 

‘*When I learned last evening of the taking of your loved companion I was 
shocked and pained beyond utterance. Weshal] think of him as more truly 
living and active now than he ever could be in this life, and his was a life 
of intense activity for the glory of God and the good of man.’’ 


Prof. WILLIAM E. HUTCHINSON, a former teacher at Talladega. 

‘*We want to tell you of our sympathy and sorrow. He has not gone 
untimely for he had lived a long life, full of good works and noble deeds and 
constant kindness to all about him. We have lost one of our truest and 
warmest friends.’’ 


Mrs. F. W. WILCOX, Sec. Bureau of Women’s Work A. M. A. 

‘*T count it a very great privilege to have known him personally. He 
has been so long an important part of the A. M. A. that we shall miss him 
much. 


REV. Dr. A. F. BEARD, Honorary Secretary, A. M. A. 

‘‘Not only in the long and rich years of self sacrificing service, but in 
the recent days we all felt that he was a tower of strength tothe College in 
his wisdom, his candor, his poise in judgement, and in the entire sincerity 
which characterized all his convictions. ”’ 


REV. HARRY D. SHELDON, former teacher in Talladega Theological Semi- 
nary. 

‘‘What happy memories cluster about the old home in Talladega! It 
was one of the fine chapters in my life! Uppermost in my mind is the mess- 
age of congratulation that you have had the blessing of being so neara 
wonderful and beautiful life.’’ 


REV. and Mrs. E. W. SNow, former teachers. 
‘‘Talladega has lost an untiring and valued worker and friend.” 
MISS JESSIE B. MORRIS, former Sec. to the Dean. 


‘‘The splendid life of dear Dr. Silsby will always be an inspiration to 
many of us who had the privilege of knowing him, and the work he has done 
in the world will still go marching on.”’ 

Rev. W. L. CasH, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
‘‘He was truly a good and great man and a lifelong friend of our peo” 
ple.’’ 3 
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First Congregational Church and pastor of Raleigh deeply sympa- 
thize with you in this hour of your greatest trial. God is able to sustain. 
P* R. DeBerry, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wesincerely regret the news of the death of Dr. E.C. Silsby. We wish 
to express our deepest sympathy for you and family and Talladega College 
in the bereavement. In our common sorrow wecan all be thankful in this 
season of thanksgiving that we are a]] beneficiaries of the life of one whose 
life shall ever stand as a beacon light. 

A. D. Dillard and Wm. Pickens, Chicago, [11 


The announcement of the death of Dr. Silsby, your dear husband and 
our sincere friend, was a profound shock to me. I am heavily grieved at 
the irreparable loss of our benefactor. I extend my deepest sympathy to 


you and family in this sad hour of yourand our bereavement. 
J. A. Lawrence, Montgomery, Ala. 


You have our deepest sympathy in the death of Dr. Silsby, 
Rev. F. G. Ragland and iamily of Birmingham Ala. 


You have my heartfelt sympathy 
Delphene V. Stoney of Savannah Ga. 


Sympathy and love from American Missionary Association officers 


and friends. 
Secretary Fred L. Brownlee, New York. 


We deeply regreat the passing of Dr. E. C. Silsby. The Christian 
influence of this pioneer of higher education for Negroes will live on in the 
lives of the hundreds he touched. Please express sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved family. 

Talladega Alumni Club, Mobile, Ala., L.O. Peters, A. J. Chavey. 


Our sincerest condolence in this hour. He has but taken his place in 


the galaxy of God’s saints and his life of service will] live forever. 
Mr. & Mrs. Geo. N. White, Florence, Ala. 


We are grieved over the passing of Professor Silsby. He wasa great 
character who gave himself without stint to a great human cause. He typ- 
fied a group which has done a wonderful work. Mr. J. W. Whitaker leaves 
Monday to represent Tuskegee Institute at the funeral. Dr. Moton is absent 
from the school, but this expression is from the faculty and students. 

R. R. Taylor, Tuskegee, Alabama 


At this hour let us mark the perfect man and behold the upright for the 
end of that man is peace. We are with you. 
A. A. Peters of Birmingham, Ala. 


Sad news just received love and deepest sympathy to all. 
Mrs. C. V. Hart of Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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The anouncement tonight in Washington of the death cf Mr. Edwin C. 
Silsby, who for a whole lifetime was engaged in educational and uplift work 
among our people inthe South, brought a great shock and heartfelt sorrow to 
all of us who have known of his !ong years of service and self sacrifice 
for our people. He had, like Genera) Howard and General Armstrong, 
inherited the missionary spirit from his sainted father and like them he 
gave his lifeto the people who stood in need of his help, his guidance and 
his counsel. His native talents and his culture of heart and mind fitted him . 
for a place in the highest professional and social circles of the peoplepf his 
own race just as Paul’s learning had prepared him fora place in the high- 
est circles of his people. Like Paul of old he sacrificed a life of ease and 
pleasure among his own people and took up the heavy burden of carrying 
the gospel of Christ and the light of knowledge to people alien to him in 
blood, color and habits of life. Like Paul he cerried the burden and the 
cross through the heat of the long day. And with his last breath he could 
have said with Paul ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith henceforth; there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give meat that day. 
Dr. Silsby’s work is finished. He has gone to hisrich reward. He nowrests 
from his labor and his good works wi! follow him in realms of peace. He 
willlive in the Master’s presence through csaseless rolling ages, while withus 
the influence of his life will abide through all the generations. Not for ease 
or worldly pleasure, not for fame his prayer has been. Gladly did he toil 


and suffer, Savior, let him walk with Thee. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Walker, Washington, D. C. 


The Talladega “ollegeCiubof Washington sends deepest sympathy to 
the College and family of the late Dr. Silsby. A hero has fallen, one whose 
entire life was a sacrifice on the altar of service. His life has been a blessing 


to thousands. Scholar, adviser, teacher, comforter, friend, we mourn thee. 
J. Franklin Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


The Talladega Club expresses profound sympathy for Doctor Silsty’s 
family and the College. 
A C. Garrott, Los Angeles, California. 
We bave heard with deep feeling of regret of the death of Professor 
Silsby and we offer you our most sincere sympathy in your great loss. 


John M. Moore and Sadie Lovejoy, Avery Institute. Charleston,S. C. 


We share with you the deep sense of loss in the passing of Dr. Silsby 
who was an incarnation of the spirit and purpose of the A.M.A. in its 
work among our people. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. Lawless of Atlanta, Ga, 

Truly a great man has fallen in Israelinthe person of Dr. E. C. Silsby. 
Talladega College loses one of its best friends. My race sustains a great loss. 


May the God of peace keep the family and the School 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Goodgame, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Acceptour sympathy as you weep for him who has entered into a long- 
deserved rest. His life was a benediction to us and to untold numbers. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Davis, Fiorence, Ala. 


To say that I am deeply grieved at the passing of your beloved hus- 
band and my dear former teacher and personal friend can only in avery 
small measure convey to you and your children my real love and sympathy 
in your bereavement. God’s sustaining grace be with you. 

Mrs. A. N. Johnson, Nashville, Tenn 


Our deepest and heartfelt sympathy. 

Georgia Jones, Taylor Fannie, McCarro] Cunningham 
Thelma P. Kingsley. Jackson Miss. 

We send you our keepest sympathy in your great sorrow. 
H. F. Walker of Office Internal Revenue. 
Deepest symyathy with high appreciation of the character and work 
of Dr. Silsby. 3 
J. P. O’Brien, Pres. Straight College, New Orleans, La. 


Sincere sympathy to all in this hour of sorrow. 
G. G. Fletcher, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sympathy extended, we]come here any time. 
R. L. and J. F. Rrewster, Madison, Ohio. 


We rourn with you in the loss of our hero. There was but one Edwin 

C. Silsby. His place will be hard to fill. The Mobile Church with‘our sister 

churches here acknowledge the wonderful influence and inspiration of this 
great life that shall live on even in unborn generations’ 

Rev. H. S. Barnwell Mobile Ala. 


Mrs. Young and I mourn with you and the family. ‘‘Know ve not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel.’’ 
Pres. Nathan B. Young of Tallahassee Fla. 
Much sympathy in your sadness. 
P. E* Thigpen, Roanoke, Ala. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Flynn extend heartfelt sympathy to you and mem- 
bers of your family. Dr. Silsby’s life has been a distinct contribution to the 
moral and educational advancement of the American Negro and also the 
general well being of the American Nation. Our Dear O!d Talladega Col- 
lege and the Congregational Church of Alabama will miss him. A great 
man has fallen. 

Rev. D. G. Flynn, Norfolk, Va. 


Accept our sympathy in your bereavement. 
Mrs. Chas. W. Rice and Dolly Jones. 


Accept our efforts to extend sympathy. Nature has lost one of its 
greatest noblemen. Will be there. 
Dr. and Mrs Weaver, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
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We join you with deepest sympathy in your hour of sorrow. 
Mount Zion Congregational Church, Talladega. Alumni 
Harold M. Kingsley, Mattie J. Kingston 
Benton. C. Chauncey, Annie. G. Lomax 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Upon returning to the city, I learn of your great bereavment. We feel 
we have a large share in the loss. You have our heartfelt sympathy and 
prayers. 

The Larsens, New Orleans,La. 


We share with you the deep sorrow that has come to our group in the 
death of Professor Silsby. May He who heals the broken hearted be your 
succor in this great grief. 

Dr. C. S. Haynes, pastor of First Congregational Church, Athens,Ga. 


Our deepest sympathy is yours. The main pillar of our institution 
is falien. 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Graham, Beaumont, Tex. 


My deepest sympathy is yours; the world is better beeause of Dr. Silsby’s 
life. 
L. Leonard, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


In the passing of Dr. Silsby we feel that a great soul has gone toa 
great reward. We sha]l miss him. We. mourn with you his passing and ex- 
tend our sincere sympathy. 

‘ ‘luskegee Talladega College Club. Per. R. A. Clark. 


Accept my sympathy in this hour of bereavement. You should be 
comforted to know that Dr. Silsby has touched the life of a youth to such 
an extent that though his body has fallen his soul goes marching on. I am 
grateful that I came in touch with such a great spirit. 

Rev. S. O. B. Johnson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Accept our heartfelt sympathy in the loss of Professor E. C. Silsby. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Whisenant, Los Angeles, California. 

Having received the sad news of the death of Dr. E.C. Silsby who has 
given the greater portion of his life’s work for the race, the Montgomery 
church expresses heartfelt sympathy with the Talladega church, the college 
family, and friends. 


The First Congregational Church, Montgomery, Ala. 


We learn with deep sorrow of Dr. Silsby recalling. The many years of 
companionship and the noble sample of his devotion to God’s work at Tal- 
ladega College. Countless friends have been helped by his labors and lov- 
ng interest mourn their loss, but his life of self sacrifice. has earned the re- 
ward which is now his forever. Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to you and 
vour daughter. 


Lee Charles and Mrs S. H. DeForest. 
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DR. EDWIN C. SILSBY, A. M., LL. D. 


William H. Holloway D. D. 


Dr. Silsby and the City of Talladega 


The passing of Dr. Silsby furnished an occasion full of significance 
for us here at Talladega. It gave us some revelation of the past, opened 
the hearts of our white neighbors so we got a look into them, and humbied 
some of us who are sometimes restive over what we think their indifference 
toward the work we are trying to do. 


We have seen a strange thing: The going in and out among the white 
people here for thirty odd years of one man, Dr. Silsby, who furnished @e1- 
most their sole contact with a misunderstood and unpopular cause-we have 
seen how, thru their contact with this man, they first tolerated, then respect- 
ed him and*finally respected the work because they respected and admired 
the man. To many of them Dr. Silsby was Talladega College and Tallade- 
ga College was Dr. Silsby. Their interest in and respect for the struggliug 
young Negro has grown, not because they had much closer contact with him, 
but because they touched a man who did have contact with him. 

And herein lay the genius of Dr. Silsby’s work—that he embodied the 
very essence of the principles of Race Relations about which we are hearing 
so much just now. And he began it over thirty years ago. All of which 
was proven in a remarkable way when he passed. 


Dr. Silsby was ill for about two weeks and the first sign of esteem with 
which he was held showed itseif in the interest and solicitation of his physi- 
cians. There was every evidence that his physicians considered his not a 
professional case but a personalone. And there were numerous incidents 
that showed they were reflecting the community’s sentiments. Seldom have 
we seen such devotion to a case and such anxiety. More than once the doc- 
tor stayed by his bed-side all night and more than once when he came out 
in the morning the smile of assurance on his face showed that he felt he was 
fighting the battie of a friend. And finally when he came out for the last time 
and told me, with tears in his eyes, that the fight was lost, I conid see that he 
felt that he had not only lost his own battie but that of the town. 


The funeral service was one which our students and colored citizens 
wil] long remember, for while it was directly a tribute to a man, no one 
present could escape the conviction that here were revealed forces deeply 
significant for the Negro question which seldom come to light and are less 
seldom expressed. 

To see presidents of the three city banks, the leading jeweler, and groc- 
er, the editor of the daily paper, a leading white farmer, doctors, and law- 
yers, marching uncovered in the middle of the road from the Silsby home to 
the college chapel—side by side with Negro honorary pallbearers—all borea 
significiance which was unmistakable: And amid it all was a reverence 
almost sublime. 
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And when our own trustee, before a crowded chapel of colored people 
and white, closing a tribute that was remarkable for its style and sentiment, 
iooked finaily upon the bier and cried ‘‘I ioved nim, I loved him, because 
he was a MAN”’ the audience was hashed. But the black folks present had 
strange feelings which the others didn’t have; they were startled at first but 
when they searched the dead earnest jace of the speaker and saw there unques- 
tioned, sincerty, they experienced a suitable, silent ecstasy which brought 
great peace. A man who loved a man who loved Negroes and had lived his 
whole life with Negroes, weil, the inference was soothing, satisfying, hopeful. 

And when the editor of the daily paper told how he had known Dr. Sils- 
by for thirty seven years and had never heard a single person say an un- 
complimentary thing against him; of how, during critical times in the town 
Dr. Silsby had been a buifer between the races—we all:saw and understood, 
as never befor , what it meant to be a white man daring to champion the 
cause of Negroes. And that he succeeded so long and so well is at once a 
tribute to those with whom he had to deal as well as his own fine judgment 
and character. 

itev. J. W. Whitaker, representing Dr. Moton and Mrs. B. T. Wash- 
ington reviewed the early beginnings of Tuskegee and told how Mr. Wash- 
ington turned often to Dr. Siisby for advice and council and of the long, 
ciose frieadship they sustained; of how Dr. Silsby had stood behind and 
helped inspire practically every movement for Negro betterment in the state 
for over thirty years and amid it ai] never apologized for being a mission- 
ary to Negroes, or compromised. 

Indeed the very esteem in which he was held was due to the fact that he 
never apologized or compromised. He was too wise, but more, he was too 
inherently honest. 

There are two methods of approach which a Northern white man may 
make to the Southern question, both of which are fatal: one is to swing to 
the white South completely under the ijlusion that he can convert it in a week 
and all will bewell. The troubie here is that the whites become suspicious 
and the Negroes suspect, that if his going with the whites is smooth, they 
are being compromised. The other method is to have nothing at all to do 
with the whites. And the trouble here is that you get antagonism and miss 
a source of valuable help thatis available if properly used. Theoneis born 
of ignorance and mistaken overconfidence; the other is the child of fear, weak- 
ness, and indecision. 

Dr. Silsby followed neither. He never attempted to ride two horses in 
opposite directions. He never tried to ride a single horse in the wrong di- 
rection. He rode bold, upright, straightforward. As Mr. McEldery said, 
he was a MAN and rode like a man. Anda real man is esteemed no mat- 
ter where he lives or what his work. 

An old colored man at a country meeting some time ago, after Dr. 
Silsby had spoken, rose to pay him a compliment and said: ‘Ise known Mr. 
Silsby ever since he come here, and I wants to say that he is a white man but 
he’s got a black heart.’? Dr. Silsby saw the hidden compliment and appre- 


zlated it. 
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SILSBY, THE MISSIONARY 


There are some words which have still a magical virtue to many of the 
older colored people. The word missionary is of them, the best one of them. 
It symbolizesa new and strange experience in the life of the old slave, an ex- 
perience which he accepted and revered but never quite understood. His pre- 
vious experience with human nature and the low state of his intelligence pre- 
luded analysis and since it is mind that responds to mind and spiritua] things 
can only be spiritually descends it was left to the sons of the ex-slave to begin 
to understand the mystery meaning in the word missionary. The one erected 
to the missionary motive because of what the missionary is. The difference 
is one of discernment. Not that his sons yet fully understand, for complete 
knowledge implies action released to the measure of one’s concepts, but 
occasion arises once in a while which shows that missionary behavior is not 
the enigma that it once was and that the Negro is learning. Indeed the best 
evidence of the acceptance of the principle of unselfish service is found in the 
developmental reaction upon the character and conduct of the learner, and 
no student of the deeper current of Negro life can fail to see that he is slowly 
grasping, not only the significance, but imbibing the ennobling spirituality 
of the missionary ideals. 


But the ones who have it most got it not from book or preachments but 
from men—more often A Man. We come closest to the intuitive apprecia- 
tion of a great idea when associated with its embodiment. Intimacy with per- 
sonality gives a reality to truth and what was once unintelligible, and even 
unthinkable, winds itself delicately into our consciences, giving us, at the 
same moment, two transcendent experiences exaltation that follows discovery 
and the idealizing of the person who led us into such glorious experiences. 
Literally hundreds of Negroes have and still do idealize Dr. Edwin Chalmers 
Silsby, the missionary, who reveals to them a spiritual principle which or- 
dinary human nature, at its best, so slowly understands. 


It is easy to catalog hundreds of things he did, for he was a remarkably 
versatile man, but when we examine them we must assign them each its little 
place in a philosophy of life that found its own fullness in devotion to its 
chosen rank. Ata most forbidding time Dr. Silsby chose to beco™e a worker 
with and for Negroes and thru thirty seven years at Talladega College he 
bent joyously to the task, showing each year that expansion of personality 
which leads not only to greater usefulness, but which gives unity and beauty 
to the purposeful life. | 


He wasa missionary but nobody ever heard him say so; he endured the 
hardships incident to his days work, but nobody ever heard him talk about 
sacrifice. Even if he had not loved his job so greatly that he did not know 
sacrifice when he met it, he was too much of a philosopher to insult his pupils 
by constantly reminding them of what he was giving up on their account. 
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And thus thru teaching, by being, he helped give character and distinc- 
tive spirit to an institution. Talladega College is still old fashioned enough to 
take pride in being known as a missionary school. There is a skeptical] and 
mocking culture today which taboos the missionary idea and talks glibly of 
Negro education being a business and there are schools that delight to adver- 
tise themselves as modern—whatever that means—but it is because they have 
not had or have fallen upon evil time and have lost the stamp of their spir- 
itual fathers who, like Dr. Silsby, came down in the early years. 


The holy fire upon the missionary altar at Talladega College never 
goes out; its sacred history enshrines it with a halo almost divine. Dr. H. 
S. Deforest, the first president, gathered the fuel and built the sacred altar; 
Dr Geo. W. Andrews applied the divine fire; and Dr. E. C. Silsby, the High 
Priest, ministered thru thirty seven years at the holy altar. And because of 
his peculiar personality, the nature «f his duties and the length of his ser- 
vice he has made Talladega the exponent ofthe greatest christianizing and 
sociaiizing principle in the world—the principle of unselfish service. 

To shape the policy of an institution sothat its educational processes 
cures widespread acceptance of the principle of unselfish service means the 
establishment of an unseifish service in which, from habit, the student learns 
to react first for the common good and last for self. This is Dr. Silsby’s 
contribution to the Negro, and to my mind, this interprets best his useful 
and beautiful life. And may the day never come when the North ceases to 
give to the Negro people such teachers as he. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Clarke, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Silsby’s most lasting monument will be in the hearts of the hund- 
reds of us to whom bis noble life of unselfish and devoted helpfulness has 
een such an inspiration and blessing. 


J. F. Smith, Madison, Ga. 
Dr. Silsby was my best friend during my school days at Talladega. 


Mr. and Mrs D. Butler Pratt, Washington, D. C. 

In common with hundreds, yes t housands of others, Mrs. Pratt and 
I Jearned with sorrow of the death of your husband. His long term of de- 
voted service, his noble character, his self-sacrifice, and wise counsel won the 
respect of all and endeared him to many generations of students, and also 
drew to him an ever-widening ‘circle of friends. 


Margaret J. Washington (Mrs. Booker T.) 


I cannot tell you how my heart aches for you in the loss of your dear 
husband, and our dear Professor Silsby. You don’t know what he has 
meant to us all here in the South. 
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George W. Crawford, New Haven, Conn. 

I want you to know that no Talladegan will sustain any deeper sense 
of personal loss that I. Dr. Silsby not only built himself into the College 
but most securely did he build himself into the lives of the Talladega men 
and women. 


Dr. T. K. lawless, Freiburg, Germany. 

His soul will forever find expression in the hearts and souls of thou- 
sands with whom he came in contact. He needs no monument chiseled in 
stone for his has been carved in our very heart of hearts. We shall miss 
him, a poignancy that can never be expressed in words, for he came to us, the 
sons of oppression, bearing the torch of humanity, bringing a flame of 
human kindness. 


IN MEMORY OF EDWIN CHALMERS SILSBY LL. D. 


SAMUEL W. SAWYER ’23. 


For this friend of noble deeds, let our praises sound, 
Not in words that beat the air, s»nd the echo round. © 


Thru the full measure of life’s span, like the brave, he dared. 
Ere steadfast and undismayed, with a struggling race he shared. 


Many sat in the scorner’s seat and scoffed that his work was vain, 
But his is a harvest rich, like treasures of gojd, and ours the gain. 


We shall miss those sturdy footsteps, always hastening along the way 
Those faithful words of counsel, that still must thrill our youth today— 


The gentle hand that was ever near. in trouble, with kindly touch— 
The busy pen of skill that found the time to write so much-- 


The watchful eye that marked each step of elumni far and near— 
The unforgetting care and frequent word of loving cheer. 


We would not couch in tke idler’s seat and pass his work in review; 
His task is ours, not yet complete, we must gird ourselves anew. ‘ 


Such a radiant soul as he, still follows the gleam afar; 
We cannot measure the good he did; the record there’s naught to mar 


Lest we forget this wondrous life, in lure of gain and pride, 
He looks down irom yonder realm —this thot our feet will guide. 
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THE SILSBY SCIENCE HALL 
Professor Oscar G. Lawless 


Sometime ago the Alumni of the College, seeing the need of a Science 
Hall, and being desirous of honoring their esteemed friend and teacher voted 
a campaign to raise funds for a Science Hall. It was the desire of all to 
build it while Dr. Silsby was among us, but we failed to do so. Now 
that he has passed away there has been a great awakening of interest in the 
fund. Each mail brings letters from Alumni, former students and friends 
telling of renewed efforts to do their full share. 


We expect all who knew Dr. Silsby and all who are interested in Talla- 
dega to take an active and tangible interest in this movement and help us 
honor the memory of this great man who gave his life for the uplift of our 
people. At present we have a conditional gift of $35,000.00 from the General 
Education Board. The College is in the midst of a campaign for $200,000.00 
which will guarantee the erection of the Science Hall if the Alumni and 
friends but dotheir part. We are expected to raise $10,000.00. We have 
) in cash now $2600.00. We have one fourth of our sum. Will you not help 
us get the remainder by the time the Trustees meet in March. 


The Alumni have impressed upon the Trustees their sentiment of posses- 
sion of Dr. Silsby - he belongs to Talladega and to the colored people; and 
they have asked that his fina] resting place be upon the College campus amid 
the scenes he loved so well and for which he gave his life. Will it not bea 
fitting proof that our request is morc than mere sentiment if we back it up 
with a Ten Thousand Dollar gift when the Trustees meet in March? 


WHAT YOU CAN DO INDIVIDUALLY. 


1. Do not think that the pushing of this campaign is the business sole- 
ly of the officers of the Alumni Association. Itis your job. It is yourduty, 
if you really love Dr. Silsby and the College. | 


2. Write some letters to your classmates. Tell them what you are 
doing and thus arouse elass pride in not being behind when the final divest 
of the gifts is made. 


3. Take upon yourself the solicitation of gifts from former students 
i and friends. Send to Secretary the names of any former students and friends 
whom you think will help us. 


4. Answer the letters we send to you even though you cannot now give 
anything to the movement. It embarrasses us when some do not even an- 
swer the letters. 


5. Send your $25.00 on (or whatever part of it you can) at once. 
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Memoria! Service for Dr. Edwin C. Silsby 


Under the auspices of the Talladega Club of Los Angeles, California. 
at Lincoln Memorial Congregational Church, December 10, 1922. 


1. Song—‘‘Lead Kindly Light’___._...------------- Choir and Congregation 
2. Scripture Reading 

3. Prayer : 
4. Duett_..._________.__---_....--_.....Miss Rachel and Cornelia Edwards 
5. Remarks by Master of Ceremonies-_-_-_-__...------------ Dr. A. ©. Garrot 
6. Dr. Silsby—(a) In the Home: (b) As a Friend_.--------- Miss Elia Hardie 
7. Dr- Silsby—As a Neighbor________ .........-....__Mrs. A. J. Alexander 
ee ATMO Mr. G. A Whisnant 
9. Dr. Silsby—And the Races Question_____..-.__----_ ---- Mr. H. L. Garrot 
age Se SS ae be a, Ira Pulliam 
Il. Dr. Silsby—And the the Student Body-_--..--------- Miss Jennie Locket 
IZ. Dr. Siisby—As a Church Member---_........__---- Mrs. G. A. Whisnant 
13. Dr. Silsby—(a) As a Teacher; (b) As a Christian_._Rev. E. E. Lightner 
14.. Resolutions. 

lo. Offering. 

16. Closing words by Master of Ceremonies, and Benediction. 


Around The Campus 
The Emancipation Day address was given this year by Horatio Thomas 
who discussed the work of the Inter-Racial Commissions in a clear and in- 
: 4 ° ° a ‘ Wf , F »4 ac ? 
leresting way. Miss Pendergrass recited with excelient effect ‘‘Fifty Years, 
by James Weldon Johnson. 


At the Teachers’ Meeting in Jan. Miss Lucia F. Upham spoke on the 
Mormons and the Christian Schools among them. She spoke from personal! 
experience and her talk was much appreciated. 

Miss Katherine Condon, a white Secretary of the National Y. W.C. A. 
spent several days at Talladega recently going over the work with 
with the officers and incidentally visiting rural and city schools for the 
colored people. 


Rev. Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Pres. of Biddle University preached in the 
Chapel Jan. 21 


The last Foot Ball game of the season was the game with Tuskegee 
which resulted in the score of 9 to 6 in favor of Talladega. 


Mrs. Jaquith gave the January chapel lecture emphasizing the depend- 
ence of one’s power to interpret art on the daily exercise of the seeing eye, 
on the campus and on the natural beauty around us. 


_ The Sunday School at Christmas, under the direction of Miss Whelpley, 
raised $60 for the poor of the community. The Christmas program consisted 
of a beautiful moving picture, ’’From the manger to the Throne.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Holloway of Anniston was with us very helpfully for several 
addresses during the Week of Prayer. Mrs. Dumas of the City gave a 
most helpful talk to the young ladies. 


The Henshaw Quartette recently gave the comic opera, ‘‘Box and Cox’? 
in the coliege chapel. 


Miss Knapp was recently called home by the death of her father. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


Needed to relizve the handicap of 


The Only Negro College in Alabama 


(NEGRO POPULATION OF OVER A MILLION) 
By Providing 


A Modern Science Building and Equipment to train young Negro men and 
women for Jeadership and service in those pursuits dependent upon 
adequate preparation in science 

A Men’s Dormitory to enable the College to give a chance for college educa- 
tion to a few of those it iscompeljed to turn away annually for lack of 
housing facilities. Funds already received have enabled us to com- 
plete this building. W2 plan to dedicate the dormitory fully equipped, 
Thursday April 5, 1923. 


A Fund to Meet the De/icit on curre: t expenses during the campaign for 
these two major prejects. 

The next step in econemi¢ and socia] deveiopment of the Negro group 
in the Southland imperatively demands a new and decided emphasis upon 
scientific education. 

About fifty per cent, of the students at present attending Negro Col- 
Jeges are p'annirg pursuits Cependent unon thoreugh scientific prepar ation. 
Shall that preparation be adequate or inadequate? 

Silsby Hall, the proposed scieneé. building, will cost $100,000 to erect 
and equip. Of this amount, the Genera) Education Board, aiter investiga- 
tion of the grade and quality cf work done at Talladega, has voted a con- 
ditiona] gift of $35,000 provided Talladega College raises $66,000 for the pur- 
pose, exclusive of leg acies. 

The trend of the Negro youth towards pursuits requiring sound prepar - 
ation in science is indicated in the results, tabulated be:ow, of a questionaire 
sent to secondary schools in the locality of Talladega College. The tabu- 
Jationis from sixteen such schools and includes the students in the two 
upper classes: 


1. Total number of students in two upper classes ks : . 388 
2 The intended occupation of these students 
3. Teaching science (b) Females 14 
(a) Males 1S ok Medicine 
(b) Females @: 11 (4) Males a. 
4. Pharmi2cists (b) Females 6 
(a) Males ; 41 8. Dentists 
(b) Females r nee aoe 9 
Oo. Industrial, or Agricultura] ( . (a) Male ie a 
; ’ 9. Engineers 
Chemists (a) Males 12 
(4) Males and Female 38 : oe a 
6. Other pursuits 10. Noncommittal o0 
(a) Males : 37 Scientific pursuits ; 15 


The only Negro Institution of unquestioned College grade in the whole 
state of Alabama has housing facilities for fewer than one hundred College 
men. Its students, moreover, come froma dozen other southern states. A 
large waiting list is annually disappointed. Seymour Hall, the 
new College men’s Dormitory, costing from seventy-five to eighty thousand 
dollars to build and equip, it will admit sixty additional men in the Col- 
lege Department. 


F. A. Sumner, President, 
G. N. Griswold. Treasurer. 
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History. 


Property. 


Departments. 


GENERAL FACTS ABOUT THE COLLEGE. 


- 


Founded by the American Mission- 
ary Association in 1867. 

Theological Instruction begun in 
1872. 

First farm bought in 1877. 

College Department begun in 1891. 


& 
Buildings, equipment, 
land, $ 274,920 20 
Endowments. # 188,594 29 
a 


Literary — : 

Grades, Normal, Preparatory, 
College, Theological, and Music. 
Industrial— : 

Wood and [ron Working, Wood- 
turning, Printing. Agriculture, Nurse 
Training, Cooking, Housekeeping 
and Sewing. 

Extension Work— 

Community building and rural 

improvement. : 


SHORT SUMMARY OF FACTS ABOUT 


Present 
Occupations. 


THE ALUMNI. 


17 completed professional courses 
after leaving here in Yale, Oberlin, 
Amherst, Harvard, Howard, ete. 
5d 

Physicians, pharmacists, lawyers, 
pastors, professors, manual train- 
ing superintendents and teachers, 
bankers, postal clerks, electicians, 
farmers, Wives of profexssicnal men. 


M. A. platforms. 


Now for eight years pastorof the Congre- 


Rev. Spencer Snell 

Rev. Spencer Snell, in addition to two short 
pastorates, was seven years pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church ac Birmingham, Ala. He 
was then foreleven years the honored pastor of 
the College Church at Talladega, during which 
time he was often called Northto speak on A. 


gational Church, Mobile, Ala. 


% 


Rev. Y. B. 


Sims 


Rev. Y. B. Sims of Little Rock, Ark., has for 
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thirtv one vears been pastor of the Conyrega- 
tional Church there, a pastorate to place by the 
side of some of the old New England pastorates. 
Who shallsay tat the Negro has not staying 
qualities? 


(0 


Rev. John W. Goodgame 


Sixth Avenue Baptist Church, Birmingham, Ala., 
Rev. J. W. Goodgame, Pastor. 
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Rev. F. G. Ragland 


Rev. F.G, Ragland of Birmingham. Ala., 
held a pastoratein Mobile of eleven years, one 
in Wilmington of nine years, and has now been 
continuously pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Church of Birmingham for eleven years. ‘The 
fine brick church, displayed below, was built 
during his pastorate. 


First Congregational Church, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Rev. F. G. Ragland’s House. 


a 


Rev. D. J. Flynn 


Rev. D. J. Flynn, for seven years pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Augusta, Ga., where 
he gathered the church and built the building. 

Now for three years pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Charlotte, N.C. 

Mr. Flynn is counted one of the best Negro 
evangelists, and has conducted evangelistic ser- 
vices North and South. 
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Rev. H. W. Porter. 


Union Congregational Church, Des Moines, Ia. 
This building. made of brick, was erected 
during Mr. Pcrter’s pastorate and quite large- 
lv with his own hands, as he wasa very good 
mason. 


Rev. H. W. Porter, pastor Congregational 
Church, Marion, Ala., two years; pastor Con- 
gregational Church, Knoxville, Tenn,, two 
years; chaplain and teacher in Hains Institute, 
Augusta, Ga., two years; pastor Union Congre- 
gational Church, Des Moins, Ia., six years. 


\ Now Y. M. C. A. Secretary, Southwest 
Branch, Philadelphia, Pa., where a $ 100,000 
} building is to be erected soon. 


ic 


Rev. James Brown 


Rev. James Brown was for one year and a 
half pastor of the Congregational Church at Al- 
co, Ala., since which time he has been continu- 
Ously pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Anniston, Ala.. twenty one years. During this 
pastorate 278 have been received into member- 


ship. 
| Mr. Brown has conducted successful evange- 
listic services in Alabama, Georgia and Tennes- 
) see. He was one summer acting pastor of the 
College Church. 
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Anniston, Ala. 


First Congegational Church, 


Occupiesa commanding site with substan- 
tialstone walls and neaterass terrace. 


Rev. Wm. H. Holloway 
Rev. W. H. Holloway. B. D. from Talladega 
and B. D. from Yale Divinity School. For elev- 
en years pastor of the First Congregational) 
Church of Thomasville, Ga., made hischurch a 
real social center and did muchfor rural im- 
provement through organizing farmers’ confer- 


ences, etc. n 
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: Now connected with Talladega College as 
Director of Extension Work. 


Rev. Wm. H Holloway’s House, Thomasville, Ga. 


Rev. A. G C. Randall 
Rev, Arthur G. C. Randall, B. D. from Talla- 
degu. For several years the mostenergetic and 
efficient secretary of the Negro Y.M. C. A. of 
Columbus, Ga., erecting whilethere one of the 
best buildings in the country at that time oc- 
cupied by a Negro Y. M. C. A. 
Now pastor of The People’s Congregation- 
al Church, at Washington, D. ©. 
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Men’s Class. 


Mr. Randall, as the picture shows, made 
his influence felt in Knoxville, Tenn., through 


his noon shop classes for working men. 


Rev. J. 1. Donaldson, for ten years pastor of 


the Congregational Church at Corpus Christi, 


Texas; three years pastor of the Congregation- 


al Chureh at Paris, Texas. 
Now Treasurer Tillotson College, Austin, 
Texas. 


) 


A FEW SPECIAL CASES NOT MENTIONED 
IN THE BODY OF THIS CIRCULAR 


Rev. John R. McLean, for seven years now at 
Congregational Church in klorenee, Ala.; had 
had two other pastorates, one of seventeen and 
one of four years; has a large family, four of 
whom are alreadyCollege or Normal graduates. 

Rev. Washington P. Hamilton, now for many years 
out of the pastorate because of becoming blind, 
but with his wife bringing up a fine family of 
children. ten now in school here, one a College 
Senior. 
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Some Facts About The Alumni and About Certain 
Ones Not Merein Before Mentioned 


LONG PASTORATES. Longest, thirty-one 
years as within. ‘I'wo more for over fifteen 
years, and thirteen more of over ten years, and 
many between five and nine years. — 

With one exception all began to preach after 
leaving Seminary. 

Most of those who quit preaching became 
teachers. 


TEACHERS. One wasfuormany years a teach- 
er, then Principal of an Academy many years, 
and now formany years President of Central 
Texas College; one for many years Principal 
ofa Normal and [ndustrial College; one now 
Treasurer of Tillotson College. 

A halfdozen began as Congregational preach- 
ers and later turned to other denominations, 
especially Methodist and Baptist. 


ACTUALLY PREACHING NOW. 64 of the total 
number graduated. 
Engaged in further study — in all 13 
Now hie 
PLACES AND STATES. Our graduates have 
pastored churches in most of the States of the 
Union—all the Southern States, Illinois, Ohio, 
California, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode [fand and Iowa. , 


PROMINENT BAPTIST MINISTERS AMONG 
OUR GRADUATES, OTHER THAN . 
THOSE MENTIONED BEFORE 


Rev. S. A. Rivers, in Mississippi, of Meridian, 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Barton, in Alabama, of Talladega. 


PROMINENT METHODIST MINISTERS 


Rev. F. R. Sims, P. E. in Georgia, of Ameri- 
cus, Rev J. H. Hughes, P. E. of C. M. E. Chureh, 
Trustee of Miles Memorial College, 
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Talladega College Alumni In Missionary Work 


ee 


Pastors of Baptist Churches, 6. 
Alabama—Birmingham, Hobson City, Talladega, 
Georgia—Agusta. 

Mississippi—Meridian 
Texas—Beaumoont. 


Pastors of Congregational Churches, 28. 


Alabama—Anniston, Athens, Birmingham, Flor- | 
ence, [ronatun and Jenifer, Mobiie, Shelby, Selma, é 

Arkansas—Little Rock. 

Georgia— Macon, ‘Thomasville. 

Louisiana—Lake Charles, New Orleans, Thibodeaux 

North Carolina—Charlotte, Concord, Kings Moun- 
tain, Mebane, Mooresville, Moncure, Raleigh, Sedalia, 
Wilmington. 

. Oklahoma-— Boley 
Texas—Austin, Dallas, Goliad, Houston. 
D.C, —W, ‘ashington. 


ee es ee 


Pastors of Methodist Churches, 10. 
Alabama—Gate City, Greenville. 
Ohio—Springfield. 
lowa—Des Moines. 
South Carolina—Walterboro, 
West Virginia— Sulphur Springs 38. 
Georgia—Oglethorpe. 
Presiding Kidersin Alabama and Georgia, 3. 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, 


New York—Hillburn, 


In Foreign Missionary Work, 2. 
Congo Free State—Lbanj, Luebo. 


Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 
Philadelphia. 


Teaching in Southern Mission Schools, 35. 
Baptist, 3. 
Congregational, 29, 
Methodist, 2 
Presbyterian, l. 


Pastors’. Wives, 75. ‘ 


Moré than two hundred men received all their theo- 
logical training at Talladega. Some occupy positions of 
prominence in their denominations, although a petee 
number did not remain to graduate. “4 
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Correspondence Solicited, 
J. M. P. METCALF, PRESIDENT, 
T. J. LARKIN, TREASURER. 


Calladega College 


The American Missionary Association College in’ Alabama 


Calladega College Alumni are Making Good 


Alumni Leaflet No. 3 


Our Oraduates 
in Gducational ork 


THE COLLEGE PRESS 


GENERAL FACTS ABOUT THE COLLEGE 


History. Founded by the American Missionary As- 
sociation in 1867. 


Theological Instruction begun in 1872. 
First farm bought in 1877. 
College Department begun in 1891. 
Property. Buildings, equipment, land, $289,090.94 
Endowments. 182,166.70 
Departments. Literary—Grades, Normal, Preparatory, 
College, Theological, Music and Commer- 
cial. 
Industrial—Wood and Iron Working, 
Woodturning, Printing, Agriculture, 
Nurse Training, Cooking, Houskeeping 
and Sewing. 
Extension Work—Community building 


and rural improvement. 


SHORT SUMMARY OF FACTS ABOUT 
THE ALUMNI 


33 completed professional courses after 
leaving here, in Yale, Oberlin, Amherst, 


Harvard, Howard, etc. 


Present Physicians, pharmacists, lawyers, pastors, 
Occupations. professors, manual training superinten- 
dents and teachers, bankers, postal 
clerks, electricians, farmers, wives of 


professional men. 
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Nathan B. Young, Normal, ’84, President of Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee. 

Has taught continuously since graduating here in '84, 
except for three years at Oberlin College, where heal:o 
graduated with A. B., and received his A. M. in 1891. 

Principal City Schools at Jackson, Miss.; Shelby, Ala.; 
principal Grammar School in Birmingham, Ala.; head 
teacher, academic department, Tuskegee Institute; in- 
structor in pedagogy, Georgia State Industrial College. 

President of Florida A. & M. Collegesince 1901. This 
institution was founded in 1887 by the Legislature. It 
now has 250 acres of land, 18 buildings, 20 teachers, 
and 363 students, mostly boarders. 

Its annual income is about $48,000, $15,000 from stu- 
dents, and about $33,000 from State and U. S. govern- 
ments. 

Departments: academic, agricultural, and industrial 
and houshold arts. 

Within two years four buildings have been erected, 
and a fifth is in prospect. Among other buildings there 
is a Carnegie Library, three well equipped laboratories 
and a nurse training school. 
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John Wesley Strong, Theol., ’80. President Central 
Texas College, Waco, Texas, was for fifteen years inthe 
Baptist pastorate. For two years member of City Coun- 
cil of Corpus Christi. Texas. 

Principal of Public Schools, Runge, Texas, for eight 
years. 

Principal Central Texas Academy, Waco, Texas, two 
years from 1903. : 

In 1905 this school became the Central Texas College. 
Principal Strong becoming its first President, in which 
capacity he still serves. 

Central Texas College has $75,000 worth of property 
and an annual expenditure of about $10,000. 

Enrollment, 360; teaching force, 16. Departments: col- 
lege, theological, normal, business, music, dress-making 
and millinery, carpentry, tailoring, printing, nursing 
and domestic science. 


Ira Mack Mason, College, °07, and getting his B. A. 
from Yale in 1910, was instructor at Howard Universi- 
ty while pursuing a course in professional study there. 
He is now tutoring at Harvard, and enrolled in its Med- 
ical School. 
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GRADUATES ON OUR TEACHING FORCE 


Prof. William Pickens, Talladega College, 1902; Yale 
University, 1904; A.M. from Fisk University, 1904. 
Since 1904 has taught foreign languages at Talladega 
College. Author of the college song, “Talladega.” Au- 
thor of “The Heir of Slaves,” appearing first in the Con- 
gregationalist. One of the most distinguished writers 
and speakers of the race. 


Prof. William Harvard Holloway, Talladega College 
Theological Department, 1899; Yale Divinity School, 
1903; pastor Congregational Church Thomasville, Ga., 
1903-1911; student rural problems, Massachusetts School 
of Agriculture, Summer, 1911; Director of Community 
and Rural Extension Work at Talladega College. 


Miss Kate Lord Savery, Mrs. John L. Love, and Miss 
Alberta C. Johnson, long and successful teachers in 
our graded school. Miss Mary J. Brown, Miss Katie K. 
Johnson. 
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Prof. Paul Bledsoe, Nor. 87, and given his B.S. in 
1907, is professor in the State Normal and Industrial 
College, and head of its Lerpartment of Science, Prairie 
View, Texas. He'was first a school principal, but has 
been in his present field continuously since 1888, except 
forthe years 18£5-1900, when he was principal of the 
Public High School of Brenham, Texas. He has taken 
several Correspondence Courses, and spent a summer 
in Chicago University. Prairie View is a large school 
having over 1,100 pupils and 40 teachers. 


Rev. J. I. Donaldson, Theol., 96, was, for many years 
a Congregational pastor in Texas, with a large influence 
in the state. In 1908, he became Treasurer of Tillot- 
son College, one of the five great schools of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, for the higher education 
of the Negro. 
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Mary Beatrice Hudson, Nor., 05. Student of Oberlin 
Conservatory, Teacher of Music at the Florida A. & M. 
now in her third year of service. 


Bessie Annie Lord Headen, College, '02. Music Di- 
rector, Trainer of Chorus, at Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Fla., and teacher of 
English and Arithmetic. 


——— ee ee 


Emma May Walker, Normal '09, Musical Director at 
the First Congregational Church, Atlanta; Dr. Proctor’s 
Institut’onal Church. 

Lorna O. Peters, College '11, Mobile, teaching music. 
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Thomas Solomon Kemp, College ‘08, Principal of Ac- 
ademic Department, Voorhees Industrial School, Den- 
mark, S. C.; teaches algebra, geometry, psychology, eth- 
ics, English literature; school has 428 pupils, a property 
value of $155, 000. School teaches also fifteen grades, 


Jubie Barton Bragg, College, 10. Graduate of Tus- 
kegee Institute. While pursuing his college course he 
taught forging in the Industrial Department of Tallade- 
ga College. 1910-11 he taught in West Virginia Color- 
ed Institute, Institute, W. Va. Since 1911 he has been 
¥ Professor of Science and Manual Training at Jackson 

College, Jackson, Miss. 
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Alexander A. Peters, Normal °84, taught school in 
Shelby, Ala.; for nine years was teacher and principal 
of Burrell School in Selma, and later in Thomasville. 
Has been principal of the public schools in Girard, for 
twelve years. 


John R. Savage, Nor. ’90, Coll. 95, and two years a 
student at Columbia, was in turn a successful rural 
school teacher, principal at Opelika, founder and prin- 


cipal of Cottage Grove Academy until his death in 1910. ) 

His last school was in a thickly populated district but | 
remote from the railroad, where in addition to his teach- | 
ing, through the holding of institutes and personal con- \ 


tact with allclasses he did a valuable work, esteemed 
alike by white and colored. 
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Ulysses S. Jones, Nor. 90, Demopolis, Ala. By six- 
teen years of successful work he has built up the Black 
Belt Norma! as_ below. 

Three years Secretary of the Alabama State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Twelve years Endowment Treasurer 
of one of the leading fraternal orders. Supt. of Negro — 
department of Black Soil Fair. Conductor of the Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Institute for the last two summers. 

His home is valued at $3000. He has other property, 


} 

\ Black Belt Normal School, at Demopolis. Seven teach- 
ers; enrollment, 450; school building valued at $5000. 
A small school with two teachers when he went there. 
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Rev. Henry Emiles Levi, B. D., Nor. ’87, Theo., ’95, for 
years a school teacher in Alabama, now Principal of 
the Anniston Normal and Industrial School. 


Rev. Augustus A. Battle, Nor. 88, Theo. ’90, for yearS 
a Baptist Pastor and school Principal in Alabama, now 
Principal of the Spring Hill Normal Institute, Corinth: 
Miss. Holder of a Teacher’s first grade certificate. 

William E. Youngblood, Normal °87, has been ten 
years each as school Principal in Terrell and Forney, 
Texas. 

Joseph Lawrence, College ’00, Principal Swayne pub- 
lic School, Montgomery, Ala., since 1903. 

John Henry Brown, College ’04, Principal City School, 
Elyton, Ala. 

Eugene Harrison Hamilton, College 07, Principal City 
Schools, Lake Charles, La. 

John Henry Creed, Normal ’05, Principal City School 
Attalla, Ala. 


William Lane Hood, Normal ’99, and also graduate 
of the Massachusetts School of Agriculture, teaching at 
the Creek-Seminole Agricultural University, Boley,Okla 

Larnie Leonard, College, ’10, with after study at Am- 
herst and Cornell, is now Superintendent of Agriculture 
at Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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Mrs. J. G. Ish, Nor., ‘77, of Little Rock, Ark., taught 
two years in Burrell (A. M. A.) School, Selma; and since 
1880, making 32 years, she has been steadily at work as 
a public school teacher in Little Rock, Ark.; part of the 
time as principal of a ward school, and part of the time 
as primary teacher. She has helped to send a good 
many pupils to Talladega from Little Rock including 
three of her own children, mentioned below, all gradu- 
ates of our college department. 


Jefferson Gatherford Ish, Jr., College, '07, graduate al- 
so of Yale University, 1909; has taught school since 
and is now Professor of Science at Pine Bluff (Ark.) 
Branch Normal College. 


OTHER CHILDREN OF MRS, ISH. 


Mrs. W. J. Decatur, College, '05, Wilbe:force, Ohio, Mr. 
Decatur being Manual Trainirg Teacher there, and 
George W. S. Ish, M. D., a practicing physician of Little 
Rock, Ark. 
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TALLADECANS AT TUSKEGEE 

Thomas Nelson Cowen, Nor. 1900, for several years 
a very successful truck farmer, but in 1906 he was put 
in charge of the Tuske3e2 Institute truck gardens. His 
great success here, after a few years led to his be:ng 
made Farm Supt. in 1908, which position he now holds. 

Robert Gover, College °04, after several years in bus- 
iness in Montgomery, bez:ame Cashier of the Tuskegee 
Institute Bank. 

William M. Rakestraw, Ner., 99, has been, since 
1905, the efficient Conference Agent of Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

Robert A. Clark, Nor., 96, has been on the force at 
Tuskegee since 1903, part of the time in the office 
force, and part as Farm Supt. 

William Marion Welch, Normal 00, Principal Tuske- 
gee Public Schools. Is re-elected for the tenth year, is 
one of the trustees and secretary of the Board. School 
enrolls 250. Since Mr. Welch went there, attendance 
has increased 95 per cent. and the appropriation near- 
ly 200 per cent. 


Mrs. W. M. Welch, Nor., ’99. 


Willie G. Kent, Nor., 06, has held a secretarial posi- 
tion at the Institute since graduation. 

George R. Bridgeforth, Head of Agricultural Depart- 
ment at the Institute, completed our Preparatory Course 
a then graduated at the Massachusetts Agricultural 

llege. 
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Joseph J. Fletcher, College, °01, worked for several 
years as a carpenter and contractor, but in 1904 be- 
came Superintendent of Manual Training at the 
James K. Brick School, Bricks, N. C., where he has _ re- 
mained ever since. This is one of the largest and best 
schools of secondary type under the American Mission- 
ery Association, with 20 teachers, 300 pupils and $190, 
000 endowment; other property $159,000. 

During the period of his service at the Brick School, 
he has superintended the erection of a number of large 
school buildings in various places in the South. 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Newton Esic McLean, °03, at A. M. A. School, Dor- 
chester Academy, Thebes, Ga. 

Hilliard Edward Goodwin, ’06, in Public Schools Mo- 
bile, Broad Street Academy, 

Rev. J. P. Hines, 00, in A. M. A. School, Troy, N. C., 
Peabody Academy. 

A. J. Shootes, College '03, was for several years Prin- 
cipal of the Academic Department of the Industrial In- 


stitute of Topeka, Kansas, but has now become Head 
of the Tailoring Department at Lincoln Institute, Jeffer- 


son City, Mo. 
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Mrs. Maggie E. White, nearly finished our Normal 
Course., Graduate of Provident Hospital and Training 
School, of Chicago, and now head nurse of Tuskegee 
Institute’s $50,000 hospital. 


Nancy E. Oden, College 07. Matron at Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, in charge 
of a boarding department of 275 people; now in her 
third year of service; has charge also during the Sum- 
mer school. Was matron’s assistant here for several 
years. 


Maggle H. Williams, Normal ’02,, is teacher of Do- 
mestic Science at the A. M. A. school, Lincoln Acade- 
my, Meridian, Miss. She was matzo. at Mil23 Memo- 
rial College, Birmingham, two years. 


Lizzie Smith, matron at the A. M. A. School, Lincoln 
Academy, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Lillie Bell Hawkins, Normal ’10, matron at Burrell 
Normal School, Florence, Ala. 
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Mrs. Agnes Kiel Howze, Nor. 00, completed a course 
of study at Talladega, meeting almost the entire ex- 
pense of her course by her own effort. Teaching a 
vacation school prior to 1900, her first post-graduate 
work was in Birmingham. Refusing reappointment 
there, she obeyed the call to the rural school at her 
South Alabama home. Under her leadership patrons 
and children have raised money to purchase a 40-acre 
tract,and have cleared, fenced and cultivated the same. 
A portion of her own salary was offered to the fund, 
and sometimes teacher, pupils andeven mothers labor- 
ed piling and burning brush on the school farm. She 
has also succeeded in lengthening the school term from 
three months to seven. 

Her work has received the commendation of the 
Jeanes Fund Secretary, who offered her the appoint- 
ment of supervisor, but she chose to abide by her school. 

OTHER RURAL TEACHERS 

Many other graduates and former pupils are in 
public school work in the country. They have built 
school houses, improved and equipped school property 
and lengthened school terms. 

In a single year undergraduates have taught in 
Summer schools and Winter schools as many as 3,000 
pupils. 
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Mrs. W. H. Shepherd, Normal ’86, Missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Board of Luebo, Congo Free State 
Africa, went out in 1894. Her husband is a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, and was 
chiefly instrumental in putting a stop to the fearful out- 
rages of King Leopold against the natives. 


Mrs. L. C. DeYamrert, Normal °84, went out in 1894 
and is laboring in the same Mission. 

Miss Maria Fearing went out in 1894, going at her own 
expense, but was later adopted as missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Board in the Congo Mission. 

This is one of the most successful missions of any 


Board or Society. 


A FEW STATISTICS 


Our graduates are occupying positions as follows; 
College presidents and professors, 9, 
School principals, 11, 
Instructors in manual industry, 6, 
Teachers of music, 4, 
In city public schools, 28, 
In rural schools, 21, 
In private schools, 37, 
Other school officers, 8. 

They are employed in Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Tennessee, New York, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 

Many of our former pupils who did not stay to grad- 
uate are doing a splendid work in the schools of the 
country. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
J. M. P. METCALF, PRESIDENT, 
T. J. LARKIN, TREASURER. 
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American Missionary Association, 


287 FouRTH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT: WESTERN DIstRIcT: 
615 Congregational House, 153 La Salle Street, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 


By A. F. BEARD, SECRETARY. 


The first of the several 
great missionary societies 
for the training of the Ne- 
gro race in the southern 
states through schools of 
every grade and the ordi- 
nary methods of mission 
work was the American 
Missionary Association. It 
soon became evident to 
those engaged in the direc- 
tion of the work that if the 
Negro people were ever to 
become more than an ele- 
mentary people they must 
be taught how to save 
themselves. Therefore they 
must look forward to their 
own teachers and their own 
preachers, first of all. They 
must also have sufficient ed- 
ucation to take the hard 
work and homely duties of 
their life with an_ intelli- 
gence which would make their industry both honest and earnest, and 
which would ensure its rewards. In other words, the emancipated 
people needed an education to fit them and to fit their condition. 

As one of the prominent centers for a school to do this kind of 
work Talladega was selected. It is a town in the upper part of the 
state of Alabama, among the foothills of the Blue Ridge, noted for its 
picturesque scenery and healthfulness of climate. Conveniently near 
the cotton belt, where the Negro population is densest, it is yet far 
enough removed to entirely escape the malaria and the more intense 
heat of the lowlands farther south. Here, two years after the close of 
“the war,” the first chartered and the chief school in Alabama was 
opened to the colored people of that state. 

A large and imposing brick building, which had been erected in 
1852-3 as a high school for white boys, standing on a choice elevated 
campus, together with about twenty acres of farm land, were purchased 
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in 1867, and school began with one hundred and forty pupils in at- 
tendance, scarcely one of whom could read. 

This was forty years ago. During this time the school has devel- 
oped step by step with the development of the people. Those who 
began the work here proved to be teachers of great faith, willing to 
identify themselves with a service which, not understood, was dis- 
trusted by the intelligent white people, who as yet could not have been 
expected to welcome these unknown mission teachers from the North 
with confidence, nor to look upon their work with cordiality. How- 
ever, one of the most vitalizing forces of this early work was the re- 
ligious zeal and consecration which surrounded it with an atmosphere 
so surcharged with power and love that the teachers thought of little 
else than their mission. They lived with their students, worked for 
salaries which barely sustained them, assumed burdens in and out of 
school hours that only devotion to their Lord and the salvation of His 
needy ones could inspire. The supreme and ultimate purpose which 
called forth this self-sacrificing missionary spirit was the same as that 
of the churches from which these people of great faith came. | 

This faith—great and prophetic as it was—could not have forecast 
the Talladega College of to-day. It was then housed in one. building, 
erected by slaves as a school for the sons of their masters; and which 
in war times had been converted into a prison for the Federal soldiers. 
The Association had purchased this school-building for the race whose 
labor had reared it, and whose freedom was due to the army which 
furnished the prisoners. The story of this stately building has other 
points of interest. Its slave carpenter, who sawed the first plank and 
chipped the first shaving for the edifice, sorrowing most of all because 
his children should never have a chance for education like the children 
of his masters, has lived to see three of them take diplomas in the 
young college—each of them teachers in the same institution—who 
pursued advanced studies in a recitation room containing a window 
pane on which in 1862 a Yankee soldier had cut the words, “Prisoners 
of war.” Two of these children of the former “slave carpenter” are 
at the present time teachers in the institution, and a third surrendered 
her teachership only to become the wife of a minister who was trained 
in the same school. 

It is a far ery from that day to the present Talladega College, with 
its twenty buildings clustered about the original campus, its thirty 
professors and instructors, and its annual average attendance of 600 
pupils in its several departments—preparatory, normal, collegiate, col- 
lege, theological—with its industrial departments in woodworking, in 
iron and in printing, and its agricultural, with its farm of 809 acres, its 
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machinery, tools and stocks; with its Foy Cottage as centre of indus- 
tries for young women, and its Hospital. 

Nor will the visitor at Talladega find the same conditions as afore- 
time. Its citizens, who could only have been expected to meet the 
beginnings of the school with distrust and perhaps fears for the out- 
come, and who could not have been other than painfully at variance 
with Northern people and their ideas, are now counted as steadfast and 
greatly appreciated friends. The failure of the proposed Confederacy 
is seen by them to have been a blessing in disguise. From “the nettle 
danger” the people of this locality certainly have “plucked the flower, 
safety.” Whatever others who have not been in contact with the work 
of the American Missionary Association may think about the education 
of the Negro, and what is a good kind of education for him—if any ?>— 
the people of Talladega do not hesitate in their cordial opinions and 
commendations of what they see every day. Their testimonials, found- 
ed upon their careful observation of years, and their long experience 
with the faculty and students alike, are unqualified and generous. 
Hon, J. B. Graham, Superintendent of Education in Talladega County, 
writes: “By virtue of my official relations to the students as teachers, 
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I have examined many of them and had business transactions with 
them. Il find that their training from a moral and intellectual stand- 
point has been excellent. Talladega College is doing a good work for 
the eleyation of the colored race.” The editor of the Mountain Home 
voices the common sentiment of the community in the following words: 
“Talladega Coilege is doing a great work for the moral, religious and 
substantial upbuiiding of the colored people. For the past fifteen 
years I have been acquainted with the management of the college and 
the classwork done, and I have no hesitancy in saying that it has had 
my approval and co-operation. Its students are polite, genteel and 
stand well among the best people. Talladega College deserves the 
support of the colored people, and the encouragement and sympathy 
ofall. . . . Itis splendidly conducted, accomplishing a great work, 
fulfilling its mission along lines promotive of the highest harmony be- 
tween the two races, and best calculated for the good of the Negro.” 
Prof. Andrews writes: ‘““Two professional men of this city, father and 
son, were recently in conversation about the race troubles. The son 
said: ‘Father, have you noticed how little there is of it in this and 
adjoining counties?’ ‘Yes,’ was the prompt reply. ‘Well, what do 
you suppose can be the reason?’ The father thought a moment, and, 
as if a new idea had entered his mind, said: ‘I declare, I believe it is 
the influence of that old college yonder on the hill.’ Thus, almost 
unconsciously, did the native Southerner bear his testimony.”’ 

It is a matter of grateful appreciation on the part of the American 
Missionary Association, as well as on the part of the trustees and fac- 
ulty of Talladega College, that the college can merit and not less can 
receive the cordial appreciation and hearty financial support of the peo- 
ple who daily observe its methods and their results. We may add that 
this local sentiment and judgment is shared by observant citizens 
throughout the state. 

The remarkable and altogether happy changes, both in human 
opinions and in social conditions within a single generation, find illus- 
tration in an incident which includes both of these: ‘When, in 1861, 
the newly organized Confederate States government called for volun- 
teers to aid in maintaining its existence, no more hearty response was 
made than by the pupils of the Boys’ High School located on one of 
Talladega’s suburban hills. Among those who volunteered was a 
young man, 18 years of age, known then as Joe Johnston. He was soon 
sent to the frent, and, after serving through the war, he was mustered 
out bearing a Captain’s commission. The cause for which he fought 
was lost, the Union of the States was preserved, the slaves were free. 
Years passed, the white boys’ High School building had changed 
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hands and had become the Swayne Hall of Talladega College for 
Negroes, and just a third of a century after “the surrender’ Alabama’s 
chief executive was Captain Joseph F, Johnston, Governor of the State, 
who as an attorney and financier had achieved distinction. 

In 1898 another call for volunteers came to that same school-build- 
ing on one of the hills of Talladega. It was from Governor Johnston, 
and was sent in the name of the Government of the United States to the 
boys of the Negro college, inviting them to enlist in the Third Alabama 
regiment, and, if necessary, to fight for the liberty of Cuba. Some thirty 
of them responded, and_all who were mustered in brought honor to 
their race and to the country which called them. 

The whirligig of time works wonders and the wonders are not 
exhausted.. There will be more of them for those who work on without 
ceasing and without becoming discouraged. 

The marvelous growth of the state and the new demand for labor 
is calling the colored man from the plantation to the furnace, and 
Talladega finds itself in the mineral region. Its hillsides are not only 
covered with choice pine, but are also underlaid with the best of iron 
ore, and in this region where limestone, iron and coal jostle in the same 
bed, new industries are springing into existence at the magic touch of 
capital. The college is most happily located with these progressive 
conditions. 

The ‘school for forty years has both developed the colored people 
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and developed with them. In 1868 a church was organized. The teach- 
ing for preachers at Talladega brought together eighteen members but 
three years out of slavery. Now ten churches in Alabama, evangelical 
and intelligent in faith and insisting upon righteousness and purity, 
may be counted as the outgrowth of this first Congregational church. 

We have accounted so far for the one school building, subse- 
quently named Swayne Hall, after General Wager Swayne, who was 
in command here in 1867 and through whom its purchase was made. 
The next building was at once constructed, a home for the teachers, a 
dormitory for the girls and a general dining room for all. This was 
begun in 1869, and when completed was. named Foster Hall after a 
principal contributor to the building fund. This, in 1903, has been 
greatly enlarged so as to double its capacity and is now a tasteful 
structure, sufficient for all present needs. : 

In 1873, five years after the Association opened its school at Talla- 
dega, a class of six young men, representing three different denomina- 
trons, were gathered for Biblical study.. The next year, by the gift of 
Mr. R. R. Graves, of Brooklyn, a convenient house was secured for the 
residence of the instructor, with room for library and recitations. From 
this beginning has grown a theological department now far-reaching in 
its influence. Its graduates are occupying important places in this and 
other southern states; and if they are not giants measured by an abso- 
lute standard, certainly, both in intellectual and moral manhood, they 
are easily more than head and shoulders above most of their contem- 
poraries. Not often, it is believed, in the mission work of this country, 
has the seed sown borne a larger harvest than here. The Gospel, and 
not art or mechanics, or even letters, is the power of God unto:salvation, 
and the reconstruction which this region needs must have the foundation 
of regeneration. When people are right themselves the conditions 
about them will be righted. For this there must be good ministers, not 
only men who have good feelings and good intentions, but men who 
have had good, rigorous teaching and training away from superstitions, 
away from wrong ideals and narrow thoughts of life and destiny. They 
must be men who can give reasons for the faith which is in them, mer 
who have mental and spiritual power, who can uplift and upbuild 
others, who can lay out their work before them for years to come and 
patiently work while they prayerfully wait for “first, the blade, then the 
ear and after that the full corn in the ear.” All honor to the few who 
through great poverty and much self-denial have completed a good 
course of theological study, and to the still larger number who have 
done so much to educate themselves. But there remain a great multi- 
tude who are preaching to throngs of ignorant people, who themselves- 
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know scarcely more than the masses to whom they speak. What has 
been done to educate a few ministers must be done for the many, other- 
wise who can foresee the danger ‘o our civilization. A great duty rests 
upon the nation, and especially upon the Christian church, a duty as yet 
very imperfectly performed, and no man can be found who is wise 
enough to forecast the peril of its neglect. 

Two hundred ministers who have received their training in the 
from Savannah on the Atlantic coast to San Francisco on the Pacific 
coast, and from Chicago in the West to Corpus Christi in the South. 
All of the churches founded by the American Missionary Association in 
Theological Department at Talladega have served in important churches 
Alabama have had pastors from Talladega. One has been pastor of an 
important and very successful church in Arkansas for the past twenty 
years. 

To Prof. Andrews must be accredited most of the theological 
instruction and training of these two hundred ministers. He began his 
work here in 1875 and has now completed thirty-three years of faithful 
and loving service. When he began, there was not, as far as was known 
to him, an educated col- 
ored minister in Alabama. 
There were many pupils 
who came to. Talladega 
whose experience was sim- 
ilar to that of the one who, 
in 1892, during his senior 
college year, used these 
words: 

“T love to contrast my 
present condition with what 
it was a few years ago, and 
as I do so I do not forget 
the American Missionary 
Association, whose work- 
ers found me in the lowest 
depths of ignorance and 
helped me up. When lib- 
erated soon after the sur- 
render, I could not read a 
word and did not know a 
letter. I do not remember 


that Ih er seen the in- 
Professor of Theology, Talladega College. ; ad ever see é 
from 1875 to 1908. : side of a book of any kind. 


REV. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, D.D., 
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It was in 1867 that I learnt the alphabet upon the plantation by the light 
of pine knots. During the years of 1868 and 1869 I was a rag-picker 
in the streets of Mobile. God has led me on, and now I am a student in 
Talladega College, and expect soon to have finished a course of study 
which will enable me to go forth to lead men to Christ, and to teach 
them better methods of living. I speak of this contrast not boastfully, 
but humbly and.with deep gratitude to God, who took me from the woes 
and degradation of slavery and has given me a double freedom. I am 
so glad for the schools the American Missionary Association has in the 
South ; I am so glad for what they have done for me. Through one of 
these schools I was led to Christ. Soon after that I felt called to the 
niunistry ; and in Talladega College I am permitted to finish a course of 
study, and to some degree equip myself for the work of life. All praise 
to an organization that seeks for poor, ignorant and sinful men, leads 
them to Christ, instructs them, and then sends them out to bless the 
world.”’ 

The instruction in the theological course has been thorough, the 
spirit of it has been missionary and evangelistic after the New Testa- 
ment pattern, and the results have been such as to warrant a strong 
appeal for a separate theological building wholly devoted to this depart- 
ment. A thoroughly trained ministry is absolutely needed, and one 
would do incalculable service to the cause of Christ who would gladden 
this devoted teacher’s heart with'a theological building suited to this 
necessary work. Certainly the consecrated scholarship, the patient and 
able fidelity given to preparing students to be good ministers of Jesus 
Christ cannot fail to bring to Dr. Andrews the assurance of his Mas- 
ter’s words, “Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
in heaven.” 

Under the influence of the Theological Department and stimulated 
by the presidents and professors from the time of Rev. Henry E. 
Brown, first principal, the college has always had a real, active mis- 
sionary spirit of service. Its graduates have high ideals of life’s mean- 
ing in the way of service to others. Three of the graduates or former 
students are now missionaries in Africa, and their work has had no 
mean part in the most successful mission of the Southern Presby- 
terians. Sevetal students now in college are definitely planning to go 
to Africa as missionaries. 

In 1891 Rev. Carroll Cutler, D. D., former President of Western 
Reserve College, was elected Professor of Theology, an accession of 
highest value. After the death of Dr. Cutler, in 1894, in 1896 Rev. 
J. M. P. Metcalf, a graduate of Oberlin College and of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, who had pursued special studies in Berlin, was 
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elected to take up the work laid down by Dr. Cutler, and for eleven 
years Prof. Metcalf has brought a broad scholarship and a most earnest 
spirit into the theological studies. Others have taught for periods more 
or less brief, but the department was never stronger or more worthy 
of help than it is to-day. Dr, Andrews, after teaching thirty-three 
years, during eight of which he was also “acting president,” resigned 
in 1908. | 
Stone Hall, the third brick building, from funds furnished by Mrs. | 
Valeria Stone, of Malden, Mass., was erected in 1881. It is used fora a 
dormitory for young men. It is noteworthy that one who worked as a 


ee 
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Slave mason on the first building in 1852—now called Swayne Hall— 
was the brick contractor for this building twenty-five years later, and : 
also for a dwelling house built the same year, so that Stone Hall is not 


only a monument for the Christian giver of the funds for its construc- 
tion, but also of the possibilities of the race for which it was erected. | 
The builder has now passed into the “temple not made, with hands,” | 
where the recognized distinction is character and not color, and where 
life is in the full and happy freedom of the redeemed sons of God. 

In 1879, the institution, with a look forward to the beginning of a 
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four years’ college course, elected the Rev. Henry Swift DeForest, 
D.D., with the title of President of Talladega College. Dr. DeForest, 
a graduate of Yale in the class of 1857, and subsequently an instructor 
at that university, was drafted into the army in the war between the 
North and the South. In his service as a chaplain he made his first ac- 
quaintance with the South. His entrance upon his work at Talladega 
twelve years later was his second visit. If his welcome neither the 
first time nor the second failed to be impressive to him, he yet lived 
Icng enough to win the full confidence and hearty regard of the people 
among whom he wrought out his Christian work, and in a way that has 
made his memory in town as well as in college both precious and per- 
manent. President DeForest met with a fatal accident in 1896, and at 
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his funeral in the college chapel the testimonies of southern pastors and 
the sympathy of southern people caused all connected with the college 
to feel grateful that they were among true friends. 

During Dr. DeForest’s administration the regular college course 
was entered upon, though previous to this certain college studies had 
been blended with the theological course. The extent and thorough- 
ness of the present college studies may be better understood by the fact 
that two of its students were admitted to the junior year in Yale Uni- 
versity upon their Talladega diplomas, that others have since entered in 
the junior class there, all of them being specially commended for the 
thoroughness of their scholarship. One of these won the “Ten Eyck 
Prize” of over $100, open to the entire junior class. Another graduate 
of Talladega in the Law School took prizes in debate each year, and 
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closed his career there at graduation by winning the “Townsend Prize’ 
of $100 in gold over his entire class. Thus Talladega is sending out 
men who “show the mettle of their pasture.” Eighteen of the graduates 
of the college have been stimulated to pursue further courses of study 
in such northern schools as Yale, Oberlin, Columbia and Illinois Uni- 
versity. In the other departments of the institution the instruction is 
no less thorough, faithful and fruitful. Graduates from Talladega are 
now at work in twenty different states, not only missionaries, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, editors, bankers and merchants, but also 
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as farmers on their own lands, master builders, mechanics, and from 
the women’s departments teachers, nurses, dressmakers, and house- 
keepers in their own homes. In these ways Talladega College is taking 
a large interest in the solution of the great industrial, moral, race and 
national problems awaiting their answer in our country. | 
This institution—of highest grade for the colored people in the 
state—with a constituency of 800,000 to draw from, certainly has had 
a most interesting history. It carries the banner as being the first 
boarding-school for the freedmen in Alabama and the first in the United 
States to introduce among them industrial training, which has always 
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bad its place at Talladega. Instruction has been given in agriculture, 
gardening, woodworking (such as cabinet-making, wood-turning, and 
carpentry with architectural drawing), ironworking, machine shop 
practice, bricklaying, brickmaking, printing and cobbling. The girls 
have been taught nursing, domestic science, such as housekeeping, mil- 
linery and making of garments and laundering. These studies are 
obligatory. 

It has come to be conceded now by all worthy educators that ad- 
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vanced studies should be within the reach of those who may justly and 
wisely aspire to them. Sneers at the opportunities for higher education 
are seldom heard in these later years ; they proceed now only from those 
whose judgment is not to be considered. Those who aforetime were 
wont to antagonize a generous, broad and thorough education as 
against industrial training have come to see all forms of education 
should be open to a people emerging from the conditions involved in 
slavery and moving up into responsible life and duties. 

This has been the theory of the American Missionary Association 
and of Talladega College from the beginning. Its formula has been 
“study, study; work, work.’”’ “Study is essential; work is essential.”’ 
Study, work and think. ‘Work out your own salvation,” though it be 
“with fear and trembling,” knowing that it is God’s will for you, and 
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that He “worketh in you to will and to do His good pleasure.” Thus 
the spirit of the college stimulates the pupils to their utmost endeavor 
in all grades of study and in all forms of education. From five o’clock 
in the morning until nine o’clock at night the institution is a veritable 
hive of industry, and we are glad to know that results in the products 
of our schools have justified and do justify both our ancient faith and 
our present philosophy. 

The present value of the property at Talladega College is $460,000. 
Twenty thousand dollars have been invested for the President’s chair, a 
beginning towards a full endowment, which, it is hoped, some one who 
may read this sketch may be moved to bestow. There are about $10,000 
invested for scholarships, eight of which are in aid of theological stu- 
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dents. These help, but are far from being sufficient. There is also the 


beginning of a worthy endowment for the general purposes of the col- 


lege, but nothing for new buildings or the necessary and certain demand 
for growth and development. Let us hope that the good Lord will 
move the hearts of some of his stewards to provide for this, and that 
right early. 

The year 1904 was made memorable in the erection and furnishing 
of a beautiful and commodious college chapel as a memcrial of Dr. 
DeForest, the first president. This tasteful edifice will accommodate 
nearly 1,000 persons. A gem of academic architecture, it was dedicated 
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tu the service of Almighty God on Easter Sunday, April 3d, 1904. It is 
such a chapel as a Christian school like this should have, and the grati- 
tude of the college goes out to the Yale classmates of Dr. DeForest and 
inany others who together made the long-cherished wishes of students, 
tcachers and trustees an accomplished fact. 

The college is happy in the gift of Mr. Carnegie for a college 
library building opened in 1905. This was largely secured through 
the personal influence of a colored man, Mr. B. F. Stewart, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, who had become interested in Talladega and in its needs, both 
by personal conversations and correspondence with Dr, Andrews, acting 
president. Here again the white man and the colored man are found 
working together for the welfare of the belated race. 
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Rev. Benjamin Markley Nyce, the second president of the college, 
a graduate of Princeton College and McCormick Theological Seminary, 
entered upon the duties of the presidency on April Ist, 1904, and, after 
a service of nearly four years, resigned to re-enter the pastorate of a 
city church, much to the regret of the college. 

The college looks to the future with hope. It has unrivalled loca- 
tion, a plant and endowment, traditions and work that insure it a place 
among the foremost institutions in the South for the Negro. 

The prospect for the immediate erection of a new Theological 
building—Andrews Theological Hall—is good, most of the money 
being already in hand. 

A large part of the money needed for a Hospital and Nurse-Train- 
ing School is also in hand or pledged. As there seems no better or 
more useful field for Negro young women than this, it is hoped that 
this building may be built very soon. 

In 1908-9 a full four years’ preparatory course will be introduced, 
making possible great strengthening of all the work, and insuring the 
continuance of the high standards maintained in the past. 

May the blessing of God continue to rest upon every department 
ef this Christian college. 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


Founded in 1867 


CHARTERED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF ALABAMA 


WITHOUT STATE AID 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


ADVANTAGES OF ITS LOCATION 


TALLADEGA is a town of historic interest—noted for the 
men whom it has given to the stateand nation. It is an edu- 
cational center, having schools of advanced grade for both 
white and colored, and the state institutions for deaf and 
blind. Itis located ia the heart of a state whuse resources in 
timber and iron and coal are placing it in the front rank. 

Although 700 feet above the sea level, among the beautiful 
and healthful Blue Ridge fvot-hills, it is in the far South, and 
on the border of the great Black Belt. Moreover, the center 
of Negro population of the United States is less than one hun- 
dred miles distant, and Talladega lies in the path of its pro- 
gressive movement. = : 

Alabama is one of the states where the blacks are incréas- 
ing faster than the whites. 


ITS WORK 


The Departments of Instruction are Theological, Collegi- 
ate, Normal, Preparatory, Common School Grades and Music. 
Talladega College is also making much of the industrial fea- 
ture, especially in agriculture, but also in wood and iron- 
working, including wood turning and machine shop practice, 
drafting, printing; and for women. in a new building erected 
as model home and center of girls’ industries contributing to 
home-making—cooking, sewing, housekeeping—ani nurse- 
- training. 

The College employs 35iustructors and officers. Thereare 
over 600 pupilsin aunual attendance, representing twenty-eight 
Alabama counties, and thirteen states and territories. Stu- 
_ dents.come from KhodeIslandto Texas. Ofthis number 12 are 
children of its alumni. | ) 

Five mission Sunday-schools in the vicinity of Talladega, 
enrolling 300 pupils, are maintained by students during the 
term time. At least 3,000 pupils are in attendance upon cour- 
try district schools, in charge of undergraduates. Ministers’ 


Teachers’ and Farmers’ Institutes are held in Talladega and 
adjoining counties. In these and similar ways the College 
is proving a mighty force in promoting the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral welfare of the people. 


THE COLLEGE PROPERTY 


Three large brick halls, a chapel, a school building, a model 
industrial building for girle, six instructors’ residences, a Car- 
negie library containing 10,000 volumes, model barn, shop, 
laundry, a number of smaller structures, 815 acres of land, 
museum, and laboratory. A water system, sewers, steam 
heat, electric lights are installed. A hospital an‘ theological 
building are about to be erected. Including endowments, the 
College property is valued at $400,000. 


GRADUATES 


The College rejoices in the work of its alumni. They are 
laboring intwenty-two states, the District of Columbia and 
in Africa. Over &0 per cent. of the living graduates in Theol- 
ogy are preaching. About 75 percent. of the Normal gradu- 
ates are teachers, preachers or missionaries. Holders of our 
diplomas are employed as follows: pastors, teachers, princi- 
pals of schools, dentists, physicians, in U. S. civil service, col- 
lege presidents and professors. normal schoo) instructors, 
heads of manual training departments, superintendents of ag- 
riculture, foreign missionaries, lawyers. nurses, mechanics,ed- 
itors, home makers, engineers, farmers, bankers, building con- 
tractors and Y. M.C. A. secretaries. Fiity-five were last year 
in the employ of the American Missionary Association. Oth- 
ers are pursuing further studies, as: Theology, medicine, den- 
tistry, and university courses. Forty-five in all have either 
pursued or are pursuing such courses of study. Hundreds, 
not graduates, have obtained their theological and normal 
training here. Not one graduate has been convicted of crime. 


TESTIMONIALS 


The College is fortunate in having friends, and testimoni- 
als are not wanting in appreciation of its work. 


The County Superintendent of Education says; ‘1 find 
that their training, from a moral and intellectual standpoint, 
has been excellent. Talladega College is doing a good work 
for the elevation of the colored race.’’ 


The Mayor of the city says: ‘‘The pupils of the school have 


been noted as self-respecting, debt-paying, courteous men and 
women.”’ 


From a local newspaper: “This College is doipg a noble 
work, and wherever its influence has extended there has exist- 
ed not only far higher standards of morality and enlighten- 
ment among the colored people, but there has been less clash 
and lack of harmony bet ween them and the dominant race of 
the country." 


Another local paper: ‘‘Never before was the editor con- 
nected with any paper that had so many subscribers from the 
colored race.’’ He attributed the superior mental and moral 
condition of Negroesin this section to the refining and edu- 
cational influences of Talladega College, which he called ‘‘one 
of the ablest and best colored schools in the South.” 


An Alabama County Superintendent of Education said, 
that, of all the schools under his charge he was most proud of 
one of the schools for colored children, and that the teachers 
of that school came from Talladega College. 


From a Northern visitor: ‘‘I shall ever remember the work 
you are carrying on, than which no other thatI know ap- 
peals more strongly both to one’s faith in God and one’s 
love to man.”’ 


From a prominent citizen of Talladega: ‘That college is 
one of the main causes for the high intelligence, the elevated 
moral tone, the betterment of the Negro race in this state.”’ 


From a writer in The Congregationalist: ‘Talladega 
College needs money and deserves it. The teachers are conse- 
crated and experienced educators. The industrial depart- 
ments are of the highest value. Graduates are not only train- 
ed in science and philosophy, but also in the arts of: home life 
and trades.”’ 


HOME SUPPORT 


Realizing the great need of enlarged equipment, several 
years ago, a determined and successful effort was made to ob- 
tain local support forthe school among the Southern white 
people of Talladega and amony the blacks of Alabama. $3,000 
was secured from these local sources, the Alumni contributing, 
almost all of them, $1 to $100. A few years laterthe Alumni 
pledged $1,000 and raised more than this toward the new pipe 
organ for the DeForest Memorial] Chapel. A little later the 
white people and the black pledged $2,400 more for a hospital, 
which is now being erected. Alumni are now engaged in rais- 
ing $2,000 for the theological hall. The College hasthe hearty 
support of the white people of Talladega, and this has come 
about after years of close acquaintance with the school and 
knowledge of its students and Alumni. 


OUR GREATEST NEEDS 


-1. The College needs $4,000 a year to meet the amount of 
the annual student labor-bills. On farm, inshop, laundry and 
about our grounds our students work out yearly alarge part 
_ Of their school bills. ‘ Help here will enable the College to close 
each year with no deficit, and help hereis student aid at its 
best, every dollar being given in exchange for work. Every 
student works one hour a day even though he pays all hisex- 
penses. No studentis aided if he proves himself unworthy. 

2. A Theological Hall. One great need of the Negro is an 
‘educated and purified ministry. The Andrews’ Theological 
Hall, named for Dr. Andrews who gave more than thirty 
years to this work, will do much to meet this need. The mon- 
ey is now in hand for this building; but we would be glad to 
get help from churches or missionary sovieties in furnishing 
its rooms; about $30 for each room. 

3. Equipment for the New Hospital. A small hospital and 
nurse training school is now being erected; but about $1,000 is 
needed for heating plant and equipment. ‘There is no finer 
field for Negro young women than that of nurse training: 
The work has the hearty support of all the local doctors. 

4. We need additions to the Yale Library Fund. Our new 
Carnegie Library furnishes ample room for new books, but 
the library's incomeis very small. Yale men of President De- 
Forest's day started this fund: Many of our students have 
‘gone from here to Yale and have won distinction there. . Ev- 
ery department of instruction is in sore need of additional 
x trast 

). There isconstant and pressing at for bedding , towels, 


a table linen, tools for the industrial departments, havtwar e, 


sewing machines and materials for the sewing room, rugs, pict- 
ures, etc. 

6. $1,300 a year, to give an additional teacher each for 
our shop and our young women’s industrial building. 

7. A green-house for the Agricultural Department, for in- 
struction and as a source of income. 


The plea is for the industrial, mental and spiritual salva. 
tion of the Negro. 

Remember the College in your regular nnd special contri. 
--butions and in your wills. Its corporate name is ‘‘Talladega 
College, Talladega, Alabama.’’ 


J.M. P. METCALF, President. 
T. J. LARKIN, Treasurer. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE NEW TALLADEGA 


S" many and so important are the changes that have taken place here in 
the last two years that the heading ‘‘The New Talladega’’ does not seem 


inappropriate. Graduates who return are always Surprised and gratified, and 
visitors were never so deeply impressed with our equipment and quality of 
work as now. The Talladega Student of to-day seems more alert, intellec- 
tually ambitious, also more ready in his classes to meet the challenge of 
Northern College requirements. 


It is a new Talladega, for one reason, because the standard of work 
done is far beyond whaf it was a few years ago. While the elementary and 
secondary schools provide for allthe backward who have lacked opportunity 
and place them with kind, patient, and sympathetic teachers, the College has 
developed self respect, and has no degrees for mental cripples. Wedo not 
talk standards so much, but our students realize we have them when they 
measure up our courses alongside those their friends have received in other 
institutions. None of our courses are any longer of High School grade, but 
the quanity and quality of work required fits the student for graduate study 
in our Universities as is being demonstrated constantly. 


The separation of the High School and College departments goes on 
step by step. New teachers have been added in the High School and College 
professors, being freed from such teaching for exclusively College work, 
have added newcourses. Otherprofessorshave been secured so tha} a much 
larger faculty faces the Freshman who now comes to Talladega. He will be 
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influenced and helped by a fine corps of professors representing all types 
found in the larger institutions. The departments are splendidly organized. 
The ‘‘universal specialist’? who fills in where wanted, has gone forever, 
and great attention is paid to the selection of specially trained men for each 
department and then hiswork is ccniinedto that, with a reascnabientmter 
of class room hours. 


The curriculum with its rich abundance of elective courses we believe 
is not excelled by any Colored College south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
A comparison of our latest catalog with that of five years ago, say, will 
show a great change in number of courses. Students can pursue their spe- 
cialty year after year while laying a good foundation of fundamentals. Cer- 
tain Freshman Courses are required, and students must elect a certain 
amount of work in each group of studies, but otherwise courses are elective. 


: We think our efforts to furnish the best and most complete education 

is being appreciated. In a school year following a summer when work was 
almost impossible to get and consequent]y money for College expenses, our 
enrollment is larger than last year. This notwithstanding many old stu- 
dents were financially unable to return. 


Unfortunately we have no big gifts to record but our President has 
courageously and persevereingly met the growing demands with a steadily, 
increasing yearly income, without which our rapid progress would have been 
impossible. When philanthropists see what has teen done on our present 
inadequate resources we feel sure they will realize what a fine opportunity 
there is here to build on a good foundation. 


This number of THE TALLADEGAN was setup inour own plant by 
Mr. A. Frazier and students working under him. 


HARD YEAR FOR STUDENTS 


W. cannot help expressing our sympathy for students who were unable 


to earn money this summer as usual. The most industrious and effi- 


cient workers were many of them able to find work only for a few days all 
summer. When September came, some of them were discouraged, cancelled 
engagements for rooms, and dropped out. Others came but without any 
clear idea of how they were to meet their bills. A few promising students 
have been aided by friends and by funds that can be so used. Often a few 
dollars a month in addition to what they can earn by work here will suffice 
to keep boysin school. There are students of the finest type who cannot fin- 
ish the year without help. Yet how much better for them to make the year 
count in schoo] than to go seeking work they cannot find. 


The TALLADEGAN will gladly see that allcontributions for this purpose 
reach the most worthy and needy students. 
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servatory stood at the very front. 
sacrificing spirit cannot soon be forgotten. 


A GREAT LOSS 


Elsewhere in this issue is given an appreciation of the work in Talla 
dega of Miss Kate Waldo Peck by one of her close friends. After having serv- 
ed us four years Miss Peck died August 1, and the college deeply feels its 
A woman of the highest culture, finely trained in music in thiscountry, 
and enriched by years of study in Europe, with an experience in one of the 
leading conservatories in this country, Miss Peck brought ripe wisdom and 
expert skill to her work, so that we believe that in voice training our con- 
Her devotion to her work and her self- 


IT WASN’T FOR YOU 


EDWARD M. COLEMAN 


Sometimes I try to picture, dear, 

The kind of life I’d lead, 

An outcast, sad, no Godly fear 
Confined in a selfish creed. 

I try to imagine the thoughts I’d think, 
The worthless things I’d do, 

The disgraceful level to which I’d sink 
If it wasn’t, dear, for you. 


My daily task would lose it’s charm, 
Monotonous ’twould become; 

The wind of fate in life’s black storm 
W ould drive me far from home. 

I’d have no sunshine, know the less 
Of all that’s good and true, 

No smile would soothe life’s bitterness 
If it wasn’t, dear, for you. 


In truth my life would be but waste, 

My heart a desert bare, 

No dawn would see the night displaced 
No joy dispel my care. 

I could not do things great or fine 
Noworthy art pursue, 

No love could reach this heart of mine 
If it wasn’t, dear, for you. 
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A BRIEF APPRECIATION OF THE POETRY 
OF ALFRED NOYES 


E. A. LANIER 


eee 


T is pleasant to turn from the pessimistic philosophy of most of the eager 
| aspirants who nowthrong therugged foot-hills of Parnassas into the quiet 
paths once trodden by the Elizabethan masters, and read there, un- 
disturbed by the creaking technique of the novice, the vibrant truths of life 
made vocal by an orchestra containing no additional instruments, but so 
directed as to strike the rich full tone of the present with all the lingering 
beauty of the past still echoing on the ear. 


Alfred Noyes, listening to the ancient chimes from the ivy-mantled bel- 
fries of old Oxford, and charmed by the self-same immortal Bird whose voice 
was heard in ancient days, by emperor and clown, has dipped his pen in the 
same fountain as did Milton, Shelly, Keats, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 


‘*Who in the gorgeous vanguard of the years 
With winged helmet glistens, let him hold 
Ere he pluck down this banner, crying, ‘It bears 
An old device’; for, though it seems the old 

It is the new.”’ 


So saying he gathers up the rent shroud of the past and rushes in triumph be- 
fore the foremost lines of the present. Nor is his song the dead echo of the 
past but the new cry of the present, deepened, and matured by the evolving 
years. 


Like his contemporary, Kipling, the influence of whose strength and vi- 
gor he exhibits also at such moments as in ‘‘Rank and File’’, Noyes ylories 
in England’s strength, and the long rolling swell of the sea tosses and plays 
in his rhyme, as well as in his imagination. All its wild pathos is caught 
and reproduced on his pages. London is his city; Drake is his hero, and the 
strength of his vivid imagination is shown by the fact that he wrote the rich 
epic of the life of Drake, with all of its vivid descriptions of the sea--scarce- 
ly less vivid than thoseinthe‘‘Dauber’’ of Masefield who had traveled the foamy 
deep he in truth describes so well -- before he had ever taken a voyage out of 
the inlets and bays of his native shore. Also, who but a hero worshiper 
could have written the ‘‘Admira]l’s Ghost’’? 


With all the traditions and classic lore of Oxford behind him, Noyes 
adds the wealth of the present. He weaves into his tale the whole Grecian 
court of the gods; he deifies the characters of English and Scottish legend; he 
liberates all the fantastic train from the faded pages of ‘‘Mother Goose’’ and 
boldly outlined, leads them forth to new adventures of which they never drem- 
ed; he introduces gorgeous pageant of the Orient; and with child like 
simplicity, he makes of all the world a fairy land. 


by no means bitter. for, 
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The simplicity which runs throughout The ‘‘Flower of Old Japan’’ and 
prevades The ‘‘Forest of Wild Thyme’’ does not obscure but makes clearer 
the world-wide, elemental truths they teach. In the latter poem Noyes makes 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Flowerin aCrannied Wall’’ open its secret tochildren ‘‘of such 
as these’’, and in their search for little Peterkin they teach their father faith 
injGod anew, when in his grief he had thought the vision lost—faded away in 
the light of common day. Nothis own fault, but ours that he had to explain. 

‘It is no new wisdom to regard these things through the eyes of little 
children, and I know however insignificant they may be to others—these two 
sales contain as deep and true things as I, personally, have the power to ex- 
press.’’ ’’Also in the ‘‘Forest of Wild Thyme’’ one becomes aware of the vari 
ed reading and versatility of Noyes. One finds hints of ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ andagain meets Hamlet’s ghost, findsa breath of Keat’s ‘‘Fairy lands 
forlorne;’’ and hears an echo of Wordsworth’s cry against those who forget 
the elementa] truths of life in their love of the material. 


‘‘For them the smallest flower is furled, 
Mute is the music if the world; 

And unbelief has driven away 

Beauty from the blossomed sprays.”’’ 


There is a glimmer of Milton’s ‘‘Sonnet on His Blindness,’’ Mrs. Browning’s 
‘To Sleep,’? Mary Hewitt’s,‘‘ ‘‘Spider and the Fly,’’ the Scottish legend 
of Bruce and the spider, besides Little Boy Blue, Miss Muffet, Tom Thumb, 
and all the train of fairyland, their king and consorts, Pease-blossom and 
Mustardseed, Noyes’ own addition to the realm. For rich imagery, visual 
description, and splendidrhythm ‘*The Red Pool’’ is unsurpassed. ‘‘Red 
Dawn’’ is one huge crimson dash of color--red! 


Taking the cue from Keat’s Elysium of poets dead and gone, Noyes builds 
about the Mermaid Tavern not only a narrative tale of the time of 
Elizabeth, which passes by in such a series of events and colors that, when 
the pageant all is past, our eyes remained dazed, but also takes this oppor- 
tunity to run the gamut of human emotions and picture life as it was, paint- 
ing the whole rich galaxy of heroes of that Golden Age. His characters are 
boldly outlined, vividly described, tangible, alive, wecan put our hands on 
them. We can hearthe glasses clink, the ‘‘welkin ring,’’ and smell the 
aroma of ‘‘Our Holy Herb Nicotian.’’ 


Have any of the new poets with all their ‘‘unitary verse’’ and freedom 
of expression described the everyday affairs of life, for which they beg the 
poetic license of verse libre, any better than Noyes in his ‘‘Barrel-Organ,’’ 
‘‘On a Railroad Platform,’’ ‘‘The Newspaper Boy,’’ and ‘‘In a Railway 
Carrage?’’ Who else could have seen as much from an ‘‘Electric Tram?”’ 


As I have said, Noyes sticks to the beaten path but by no means does 
that make him less free, not because he does not dare trust his wings, but 
because he believes, as he has said in a recent lecture: ’’ Nobody wants mere 
repitition of the old; but the true advance is along the lines of development, 
not along those of destruction, and the foolish attempt to begin again at the 
beginning.‘’ This is his attitude toward the ‘‘literary bolsheviki’’ but he is 
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‘*How foolish then you will agree, 

Are those that think that all must see 

The world alike, or those who scorn 
Another, who, perchance was born 
Where-in a different dream from theirs 
What they called sins to him were prayer.”’ 


Noyes writes blank verse, octosyllabics, tirzarima, sonnets and is par- 
ticularly fond of long swelling lines that have in them the music of the sea. 
He also likes to use a favorite form of Keat’s, repeating at the end, the first 
or key verse of many of his poems, a practise which lends them a certain 
emphasis, and keeps the real secret of the lines as a sort of ‘‘arriere-pensee’’ 

Unlike the majority of the present day writers Noyes does not picture 
woman as a ‘‘breezy’’ individual, the heroine of the spiritual picaresque, 
but keeps for her that place of respect and reverence which she has always 
held in our literature, inscrutable, indirect, reticent. 


‘‘Her dominion must remain eternal, 
God nor man ursurps that crown’’ 


What is there behind this beauty of expression, this rare union of 
both a literary and rhetoricals mind that not only has the mastery over the 
strong verbs, beautiful descriptive adjectives, and harmonious color words, 


of our language, but also, like Tennyson, has the gift of interpreting, by 
reading, the deeper meaning of his poetry, and in his official capacity at 


Prinecrton, is able to hold his class spell-bound by the music of his voice, : 


no less melodious than that of his verse? Unlike a great number of poets 
and highly educated men of the day, he is strongly religious, the leading 
orthodox poet, and his belief that, 


‘*All are empire builders here, 
Whose hearts are true to heaven and home’? tells in brief his message 
. and what is behind his power. The family hearth, the mother’s kiss, the 
immortality of love, the fulness of the Divine Love, the Eternal Calvary--all 
these he teaches. ‘‘In the beginning, God.’’ How to live? 


‘*But one thing is needful; and ye shall be true 

To yourselves and the good and the God that you seek: 
Yea, the day and the night shall requite it of you 

If ye love one another, if your love be not weak’? 


How pleasant it is to turn away from doubt and care and, boarding 
the fairy chariot of fancy, guided by the steady hand of Alfred Noyes, slip 
away to Fairyland Future generations must be the judges of his place in 
English Literature, but he has at least the claim of Abou Ben Adhemto the 
roll of life, and it would seem a like claim to the rollofliterature. At least 
he was one who, 


Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed tho right were worsted, wrong would triumph.”’ 
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THE SEMINARY OPENING 
Dr. JAMES P. O'BRIEN 


The outlook for the Seminary is growing brighter. Three years ago 
there were eight members enrolled in the student body. Five of these were in 
the Bible Institute. Three in the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Last year there were 17 enrolled in the department. This year there 
are 21 enrolled to date with the promise of two or three inore as the season 
advances. Of these four are in the Bible Institute. The remainder are enroll- 


‘ed in the regular course and as specials. In all 15 are working for the degree 


of Bachelor of Divinity. 


During the three years two or three men have been quietly retired be- 
cause they did not give promise of making effective ministers. Three men 


have graduated and gone out into the work. One Rev. George Jefferson 
Thomas is now Superintendent for the church work of the A. M. A. and for 
the Sunday School work of the Sunday School Extension Society, for the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Rev. George Hannar is pastor at Bexar and with 
Mrs. Hannar is teaching in the Bexar schools. They are giving a good ac- 
count of themselves. Rev. Charles J. Stanley is pastor at Montgomery and 
is growing into the life of church and of the city as well. His work has been 


effective. 


In the last two years, or indeed in the last year and one half, 19 new 
men have been added to the Seminary enroll nent. The writer was in corre- 
spondence with 38 men last summer. Some of whom came to the Seminary. 
More would have come if we had found anyway to help them earn their way 
through school. All this is but a beginning. We have already gone to work 
to double the number for next year. Forty or fifty men will present a strong 
Seminary front, but in the not too distant future we are looking for from 
seventy five to one hundred men. 


The men who are here now add a and strength to the Institution. 
As a rule their class room work is good, and they promise efficient service 
in pulpit and parish. 


Talladega is an attractive place for Theological students. Wehave a 
good student body and an attractive campus. Andrews Hall] furnishes ex- 
cellent class rooms and an excellent dormitory. The teaching force is first 
class. Inaddition to the teachers in Talladega Coliege, who furnish instruc- 
tion and training in the ordinary branches, there is a strong corps of men 
who furnish instruction in subjects of peculiar interest to ministers and mis- 
sionaries. They will study psychology and philosopny under Dean Cater 
of the College. They will be trained in English and in part of their Bible 
work by Professor C. A. Jaquith. Professor Holloway will instruct them in. 
the principles and facts of Social Science and train them for Social Service 


‘Dr. James Hyslop, who came to us last year, will instruct in Church History 


and Homiletics. The writer is Professor of Systematic Theology and finds 
himself conducting classes in the English Bible, in the History of Religion 
and in Missions as well as in Religious Education. Dr. E. C. Silsby will 
instruct in Civil Law and the Conservatory of Music will attend to the mus- 
ical education of the Seminary. All in all we do not believe the Theologica] 
Student will find a stronger Theological faculty any where in the Southland. 
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KATE WALDO PECK 
1867-1921 
By MARY E. LANE 


Kate Waldo Peck, who died in Bethel, Conn., at the home of her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Hattie Peck Sawtelle, on August 1, was born in Michigan City, 
Indiana, and spent her early childhood there. Later the family moved to 
Duluth, Minnesota, with whose interests they became identified from that 
time. There she had her high school] training. Her musical studies had be- 
gun at an early age, and in 1886 she entered Oberlin College, and was graduat- 
ed with the degree of Bachelor of Music in 1890. From Oberlin she went to 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida to take entire charge of the musical 
department. She remained there for two years, a year of European travel 
and study in Berlin and in London intervening. Her instructors at this 
time were Kar] Klindworth, one of the foremost musiciansand pianists oi his 
day, Felix Schmidt, and Sir George Henschel, with whom she studied voice 


When she left Rollins College itwas totake a church position inGrand 
Rapids, Michigan. She also did private teaching in both piano and voice 
until 1898, when she went to Brooklyn, N. Y., and established with her sis- 
ter, the ‘‘Misses Peck School of Music,’’ a boarding and day school. At 
this time she studied voice with James Sauvage in New York City, and was 
the critic for a musical magazine. In 1893 she became a member of the 
faculty of theObrelin Conservatory of music, and taught there until she came 
to Talladega College in the fall of 1916, with the exception of one year’s 
study in Berlin with George Fergusson, and a summer’s study in Paris with 
one of Jean de Reszke’s assistants. 


Among her pupils at Oberlin were many colored students, and she be- 
came known as one who took a more than ordinary interest in their develop- 
ment. So it was not strange, that she, a daughter of Oberlin College, a 
member of the Congregational household of faith, a friend of Dr. Andrews, 
and moreover with her desire for social work, should give her last years to 
Talladega College to a race whom she believed to possess unusual native 
musical ability. She was willing to give herripe years of experience in any 
field where she might find a genuine desire to be taught. 


Miss Peck believed that in order to interpret music correctly one must 
have an all round deve)pment, and she had devoted much time to the study of 
the languages, to art, literature, and to PSYCHOLOGY, and later to that new- 
er psychology known as psycho-analysis. This may have been partly for 
the alleviation of her own physical] ill; but certainly with the view of getting 
at the under stratum of the mind in order to clarify and to put in order dis- 
ordered thought, and to help her pupils to know how to bring out the best 
that was inthem. She tried to have them get away from a merely super- 


ficial interpretation, and one of her frequent expressions was, ‘‘He must . 


get under the thing.’’ 
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Her interest in psychology logically held her to speculation about the 
after life ofthe soul. She was extraordinarily fearless and sane in her 
thinking, and she had the most intense interest and curiosity about the life 
after death. She seemed to have penetrated the thin veil between this life 
and the beyond, and she was very near the eternal verities, we may be sure. 


Her wide reading, her culture, and her effervescent wit, which ill health 
could not repress, made her the most enjoyable of companions. She never 
grew old. Of no one could it more truly be said, ‘‘Age can not wither, nor 
custom stale her infinite variety.’’ Her understanding mind, and her buoy- 
ancy made her pupils completely at home, and they responded delightfully 
to it. 


She was very modest, and it was only incidentally that one ever heard 
her speak of her years in European travel, and of her unusual.training. 

For her death had no fears. She faced it as gallantly as she met life, 
sustained by an unfaultering trust, and a mind from which she had swept 
all pettiness. Death was to her, ‘‘but a door leading to more light.” 


~ AROUND THE CAMPUS 


Interest and activity in Physical Education for Women has grown 
rapidly the past few years at Talladega. But we were handicapped for quar- 
ers for effective indoor work. At the last meeting of the Trustees they vot- 
ed funds for renovating the old building back of Foster Hall which in the 
early years was used as dormitory and lately as wood-house and stove room. 


The house has been ceiled, an auditorium seating about a hundred 
and fifty people added, steam heat and electric lights installed thus making 
it a fine place for our girl students to work in. 


Work in Physical Education is required of all classes from the eighth 
grade up and over a hundred and fifty girls have ordered regulation gym- 
nasium outfits and have entered enthusiastically upon this enlarged phase 
of school work. 


Miss Eunice Hudson of the class of 1921, who studied atthe Sargent 
School of Physical Education and at Harvard this summer, isin charge 
and is making this department one of the most popular in the institution. 


NEW CONSERVATORY 


Seldom has the college had a finer piece of work done as that by Supt- 
intendent Fletcher this summer in building enlarged quarters for the grow- 
ing Conservatory. Rooms for five pianos have been built at the front of 
the basement of DeForest Chapel. Each room is just large enough for one 
instrument and provides:ideal conditions for teaching and practice. 


NEW STEINWAY PIANO 


A new Steinway Grand Piano graces the rostrum at DeForest Chapel. 
Our beloved Miss Peck started the movement last year to provide the Con- 
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servatory with a grand piano but ill health obliged her to leave the college 
before it came. Tho she has gone on to join a finer choir than the one she 
used to train at Talladega, few of us will ever forget her interest in and 
her love for the musical department at Talladega. 


THE NEW MOVIE MACHINE 


Prof. Lawless’ activities, started last term, for a movie machine have 
materialized. In a steel lined booth at DeForest Chapel there is a six hun- 
dred dollar Power Machine the gift of the students and faculty of the 
college. 


The idea had only to be suggested oneday at chapel when the students 
and teachers put over three hundred doflars on the table as an indication of 
their interest in the project. The plan is to give at least two evenings a 
month to the exhibition of the really great works of art madepossible by the 
screen. Dean O’Brien heads the committee for the selection of the plays and 
his expert knowledge of the whole photo-play field has been invaluable in. 
this new movement to provide the college with the kind of instrument suited 
to our needs. 


LYCEUM COURSE 


To provide our students with the best in the field of art, music and 
oratory, Dean Cater has introduced the Lyceum course consisting of seven 
numbers for the year. Talladega is on the Alkahest Circuit and this term 
our students will have the following program presented: 


The Leiter Opera Company in light opera selections. 
President Henry L. Southwick of the Emerson School of Oratory 


in readings from Shakespeare. 
Dr. S. Parks Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y., in a lecture on the 
‘*Reconstruction of the World.”’ 
Mr. Augustus Lawson of New Haven, Conn., in Piano Recital. 
Prof. Roy Tibbs of Howard University in Piano Recital. 
Miss Ida Tarbell in a lecture on the ‘‘Cause of Industrial Unrest.’’ 
Mr. Carl Akeley of New York ina moving picture lecture on 


‘‘Big Game Hunting in Africa.’’ 


With this course, added to our regular and occasional] exta curriculum 
activities our patrons may rest assured that Talladega is offering their child- 
ren unusual opportunities for education and culture. | 


WEDNESDAY CHAPEL LECTURES ; 


This term sees the introduction of a course in monthly lectures by 
members of our Faculty. The first Wednesday in each month a lengthened } 
chapel period is given over to the consideration of some topic relative to the 
particuar field in which the professor is specializing. | 

In October, Dr. Silsby, Emeritus Professor in History and Inter- 
national Law, gave a Jecture on ‘‘Law and Laws.”’’ 

In November, Prof. Holloway gave lecture on ‘‘Misfits or, Principles 
governing Vocational and avocational Guidance.”’ 
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SEVEN FULL PROFESSORS 


The exacting requirement of the Carnegie Foundation, viz: that a col- 
lege to be standard must have at least: six full professors who give all 
their time to purely college subjects have this year been more than met by 
the appointment of seven full time professors in this department. This, with 
other requirements — endowment, number of college students, laboratory. 
equipment, etc, puts Talladega among the standard colleges of the country. 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


The complaint is almost universal] that young men, neither white nor 
colored, are turning toward the ministry. It is gratifying however to report 
that our Theological Department shows this term a decided increase in en- 
rollment, and, what is of moreimportance, avery markedly higher scholarship 
in the entrants. This trend upward, which we consider a promise of greater 
things for the Seminary, is due to the unusual activity of Dean O’Brien. If 
Talladega Theological Seminary does not grow, it is theconsensus hereabouts 
that it will not be Dean O’Brien’s fault, for not since the days of Dr. 
Andrews have so much that, work and prayer been expended in behalf of the 
Seminary; all of which seems to indicate that the head of the Seminary has 
thrown down a challenge to ‘‘The Condition of the Times’’ to either put up or 
shut up. 


THE NEW FRENCH ROOM 


Two French teachers, one who holds a master’s degree from Harvard, 
having majored in the Romance languages, and a Belgian, who was educat- 
edin Europe, together with the increasing numbers electing French has 
necessitated more room for class work, a neat room has been made on the 
third floor front in Swayne Hall for Prof. Mills’ Classes. 


COURSES IN BUSINESS 


Three years ago Talladega introduced a college course in Business 
Administration and Organization. The course became immediately popular 
and already three of our graduates are doing post graduate work in north- 
ern universities: one taking Insurance in the School of Finance of Chicago 
University; one taking Banking at Harvard University, and another at the 
University of Pittsburg. | 

This year we are fortunate in securing Prof. Young, a graduate of the 
School of Business Administration of Columbia University, to head the de- 
partment. Talladega may be pardoned, I suppose, for her boast that she 
was the pioneer in this field which to-day offer so many new oppor- 
tunities to Negro youth. 


OUR NEW EMPHASIS UPON ENGLISH 


Students who come to us reveal the great weakness of the preparatory 
schools of the south. Almost invariably they show a wonderful lack of sub- 
stantial foundation work in English. Talladega, like many other schools, 
has tolerated this under the excuse that the Negro’s environment precluded a 
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high grade of work in English. But Talladega has quit making allowance 
for anything. A large per cent of last year’s class in Freshman English fail- 
ed the first semester, some left school and some are repeatiug, and the 
head of the Department of English asserts that the weeding out process shall 
continue, if necessary, until there is no doubt in the student’s mind, new or 
old, that good English is indispensible for anyone who would pass through 
Talladega College. 


NEW TEACHERS 


The Department of French hag been greatly strengthened this year by the 
coming of Prof’ Henri Jacques Dequick, A.B., E. E., a graduate of the Academie 
des Beaux Arts, Brussels, Belgium; Institut St. Louis, Paris, France; Institut de Tech- 
nologie, Brussels Belgium. Prof. Dequick is also teaching drawing. 


The Department of Business Administration is fortunate in securing as _ its 
head Prof. Deaver P, Young, B, S., a graduate of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Columbia University. 


Prof. John S. Bangson,B. S., A. M., Susquehanna College, Pennsylvania, is the 
new head of the Department of Biology. 


Mrs. John A. Bangson is the new teacher of the Ist. and 2nd. grades of the 
Practice School. She was educated at the State Teacher's College of Colorado and 
has taught at Benedict College and at Berea College. 


The year has opened very auspiciously at the College Hospital with Mrs. 
A. J. Savage from New York City as Superintendent. Mrs. Savage is a grad- 
uate of the Lincoln Hospital, has done private nursing in New York and been 
in charge of ward work in Seaside Hospital, Staten Island. 


Miss Emma C. Dunn is a graduate of the Knox Conservatory of Music and 
comes as a fitting successor to Miss Peck in our Conservatory. She is our teacher of 
voice and has charge of the choir. 


Miss Lillian L. Henderson A. B., Atlanta University is assistant teacher of 
English in the Preparatory Department. 


Miss Ruth Kingsley A. B. Talladega College, after a year’s work at Lincoln 
Academy, King’s Mountain, N.C., comes to Talladega as _ teacher of Science in 
the Preparatory Department. 


Miss Beula Alberta Marr, A.B., Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss., has charge 
of the Seventh Grade. 


Miss Alice A. Smith has charge of the Eighth Grade. Her home is in Kansas 
City and she has received the B. A. degree from Washburn, College. 


Instruction in printing and the Printing establishment is under the 
efficient management of Mr. Augustus Frazier, who received his A.B. degree at 
State Unversity, Louisville, Ky; also pursued the course of Ph. B. at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence. R. I., He has taught at the State University, Louisville, Ky., and 
at Tuskegee Institute. 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Dr. E. C. SILSBY 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


’89. Dr. F. R. Sims is president of Bethel College, opened recently in 
Montgomery under the A. M. E. Church. 

03. Rev. H. S. Barnwell has been appointed Superintendent of 
Church Work for Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, with office at 
614, High Street, Montgomery, Ala. 

19. Rev. G. J. Thomas has entered upon his duties as Superintendent 
of Church Work in the Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia, and District of Colum- 
bia. His office is at Raleigh, N. C. 

’20.. Arecognition service, participated in by Montgomery pastors and 
laymen, was held in honor of Rev. C. J. Stanley, October 16. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT | 


’04.. In addition to his duties as cashier of the Tuskegee Institute 
Bank, Robert Gover is a partner in the undertaking firm of Carter & Gover. 


‘OT J. G. Ish has a position in the Faculty of Straight College, New 
Orleans. 

08. Rev. H.M. Kingsley, Supt. of Church Work under the C. H. M.S. 
has removed to Cleveland, Ohio, 2225, East 93d Street. 


10. Elizabeth T. Coleman is General Secretary of the Y.W.C.A., 
Branch No. 1, Atlantic City, N. J.; 30, N. Ohio Avenue. 


14. Dr. Theodore K. Lawless writes a most interesting letter. of his 


journey to France; and his entrance upon his medical] studies at Sorbonne 
and l’hopital St. Louis, in Paris. It will beremembered that he was award- 
ed a $1200 Rosenwald Scholarship. 

15. Rev. Fletcher Bryant, after a successful service as pastor of the 
Union Congregational Church, Painesville, Ohio, has accepted appointment 
as Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Kansas City. 

15. Dr. William Tate having completed his course at the Northwest- 
ern Medical College, is an internne in the Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, 
Es 84, 

19. Janie Ellen McAllister was awarded the degree, Master of Arts 
by the University of Michigan, in June. 

19. Ruby O. Anderson has a position on the Faculty of the Branch 
A. & M. College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

19. Leonora E. Pritchett, after two years service with the Y.W.C.A. 
in New York, has accepted the Secretaryship of girls’ work in the Associa- 
tion at Dayton, Ohio. No. 800, West 5th street. 

18. Mary L. Johnson is Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in Camden, 


19. Bessie O. Boswell has been appointed to a government position 
in the Civil Service in Chicago. 

20. Mabel L. Harrisis teachingin the City High School of Tuscumbia. 

20. Ruth C. Kingsley chestea high school science at Talladega College. 

‘20. Minuard B. Miller teaches Chemistry and Physics in the Indus- 
trial High School Birmingham. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


05. Dr. Floyd W. Terry announces the opening of his office as Surg- 
eon Dentist at 552 Lenox Avenue, New York Cfty. 

13. Lula Seawell Williams studied at Chicago University during the 
Summer. . 

15. Fannie McCarroll Cunningham is teaching in the grades at 
Tougaloo College, Mississippi. 


NURSE TRAINING 


On the third day of June, 1921, Annie B. Harris, a graduate from our 
Nurse Training course, June 1, preceding, having fulfilled the requirements 
of the State Law, ‘‘is now entitled to practice professional nursing, and to be 
styled and known as a Registered Nurse.”’ 

Jessie Lamar Brasher was given the same title on the same date. 


MARRIAGES 


A number of recent marriages of our graduates were reported in the 
May issueofthe Talladegan, andthe Alumni list amended accordingly. 
Since then we are able to report these interesting unions; with addresses. 

Ollie L. Davis and S. M. Blount, Plateau, Ala. 

Bertha S. Davis and Richard Lee, Gadsden, Ala. 

Lillian L. Childs and Louis H. Russell, Washington, D. C. 

Willie G. Knox and —— Allen, Everson, W. Va. 

Maggie A. Mills and —— Camp, Detroit, Mich. 

Mattie D. Rivers and E. A. Trammell, Anniston, Ala. 

O. G. Gregory and Charlotte Augusta Davis, Chicago. 

Willis Terry and Melvina Dale, Detroit, Mich. 


DIED 


We extend heart felt sympathy to our alumni who have been so recent- 
ly bereft of their dear partners. 

May 12, Mr. Charles Granderson, husband of Lizzie Smith Grander- 
son, Columbia, Mo. 

March 9, Rev. G. L. Jackson, husband of Hatttie Smith Jackson, 
Nashville. | 

Sept. 10. Hon. A. N. Johnson, husband of Lillie Jones Johnson, St.- 


Louis. 
Sept. 25, Mrs. Hattie Ware Peters, wife of Prin. A. A. Peters, Tuskegee 


Hospital. 


BORN 


‘li and ’11, Born to Rev. and Mrs. Charles F. L. N. Graham, Beau- 
mont, Texas, September 29, a son. 

Theo. 20. Born to Rev. and Mrs. C. J. Stanley, Montgomery, July 29, 
a son. 
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CLASS OF 1221 


The members of the class oi 1921 are employed as follows: 

Herbert I. Boyd, studying business, University of New York. 

Rosamond R. Bryant, teaching, Fla. M. & I. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Kar! K. Burton, studying, University of Illinois, Chicago, IJ]. 

Jessie L. Coleman, teaching, Public Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 

Zenobia L. Coleman, teaching, Straight College, New Orleans, La. 

Charleston B. Cox, studying, Dental Schoo], Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson C. Davis, studying Pharmacy, University of [I1]., Chicago, III. 

Irving A. Derbigny, teaching, Va. N. & I. I., Petersburg Va. 

Eula L. Gilbert, teaching, West Side Public School, Talladega, Ala. 

Ruth E. Green, Social service work, Settlement House, Louisville, Ky. 

Dorphenia W. Hall, teaching, Rockingham N. & I. School, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 

Eunice M. Hudson, teaching, Talladega, College. 

Frederick W. Martin, studying business, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Julian L. Scott, teaching, Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 


GRIDIRON NOTES 


E. A. LANIER 


Silsby Athletic Field, Oct. 14—Talladega College opened her football 
season Friday Oct. 14th., by defeating Miles Memorial College of Birming- 
ham, 27-0 | 


Although Cox, All-American halfback, was lost to the team last year 
through graduation and DeNeal, veteran tackle, did not return to school this 
year, Coach Bragg hoped to pick from the husky squad he has had in train- 
ing since school began, enough new material to build about quaterback Gor- 
don, center Coles, ends Rivers and White, and other letter men who did re 
turn this season, as strong a team as ever defended the crimsoh and blue. 


The results appeared in the splendid showing the team made in the recent 
game with Morris Brown of Atlanta, Friday, October, 21st on the College 
gridiron. Though heavily outweighed by the aggregation from Atlanta and 
succumbing to theterrific onslaught of the ‘‘Minnesota shift’’ yielding a 
touchdown to the visitors four minutes after the initial kick-off, the home team 
by means of the superior strategy of the quarterback, Gordon, and the sheer 
grit and skill of each individual player, piled up three touchdowns and a 
fieldgoal before the half was up, allowing the visitors but one other lone 
touchdown in the last half, thereby placing on its record a second victory 
of 23 to 13 for the season. : 
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TALLADEGA 39, TUSKEGEE 17 


Never was more interest and enthusiasmdisplayed over an athletic event 
in the history of the College than was evinced throughout the country when 
Talladega clashed with her old rival], Tuskegee, at Rickwood Park, Birming- 
ham, Friday, Nov. 4th. Of course Talladega won, thirty-nine to seven. 

A crowd of over three thousand witnessed the game and each of three 
leading daily newspapers of the ‘‘Magic City’’ devoted several columns to a 
detailed account of the game, while weeklies in all parts of the country herald- 
ed the news of Talladega’s victory. 

During the entire first quarter the ball see-sawed in the middle of the 
field with Tuskegee seeming to have a slight advantage over the Talladega 
warriors, and scoring the first touchdown of the game at the beginning of 
the second quarter. Her lead, however, was short-lived for before the half 
was up Booker, halfback, Talladega’s latest acquisition in the backfield, had 
skirted the end for a,run which tied the score. 

The second half showed the Talladega machine at its best. Edwards, 
full-back, started the fireworks with a field goal from the 25 yard line. Gor- 
don followed with a touchdown from a recovered fumble. Blocking the ene- 
my behind the goalin their attempt to punt out several minutes later, the 
Talladegans added a safety (2 points) to their score. Three more touchdowns 
by Edwards, full-back, Gentry, tackle, and Rivers, end, piled up the over- 
whelming score of 39 points and quite broke the resistance of the valiant Tus- 
kegeans who had done their utmost throughout the game to stem the crimson 
tide. 

The broken field running, punting, and passing of Edwards was the 
main feature of the game, while Rivers, All-American end, on this gala day 
quite surpassed his old time form on the receiving end ofthe deadly aerial 
attack that was so largely responsible for Talladega’s victory. Gordon, quar- 
terback is the third member of the Talladega aggregation who stood to the 
forefront with his splendid generalship ofthe game. Athis direction the 
whole machine worked perfectly and Coles, White, Knox, Webber—all did 
their duty well, playing a game that officials declared was the best seen 
on Rickwood field this season, whiteor colored. In fact, Talladega fans speed- 
ing homeward after the game on their special train felt proud of every one of 
knights of the grid who had so gallantly defended the ‘‘crimson and blue’’, won 
the ‘‘football classic of the south’’, and so happily brought to a close the ‘‘End 
of a Perfect Day.’’ 

Long live Coach Bragg] 


F. A. SUMNER, President 


A school for the Education of Negro Youth, with a purpose to develop 
manhood and womanhood with the spirit of service and fitted for efficient leader- 


ship. 


It seeks to accomplish its purpose through the Departments of:— Theology, 
College Courses in the Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Music. Business Administration, 
and Journalism; also Preparatory, Domestic Arts and Science, Agriculture, and 


Nurse Training. 


To meet the challenge of the hour for increased attendance and larger effi- 
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ciency, the College needs: 


Any contribution, however large or small, will be gratefully received, and 


may be sent to— 


$20,000.00 annually above established income. 
$800,000.00 added to its endowment fund. 
A Science and Administration Building, $75,000.00, 


A Modcrn Men’s Building with dormi:ory facilities 
for seventy-five men, $100,000.00. 


A new Practice School Building for Teacher Train- 
ing, $30,000.00. 


Rehabilitation of Heating Plant, $35,000.00. 


New Teachers’ Homes, repairs on property with new 
equipment, $25,000.00. 


New Dining Hall, with Domestic Science equipment, 


Increased facilities and equipment for our Music De- 
partment. 


GEORGE N. GRISWOLD, Treasurer, 


GEORGE N. GRISWOLD, 7reasurer 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT TALLEDEGA COLLEGE-—M/ 
DEPARTMENTS. 


MORNING. 


4.00.—TI wo young men, go to the kitchen to 
Industrial Program build fires and prepare students’ breakfast under 
for One Day. supervision of the cook. 
5.00.—The stock at barns is fed and the young 
men groom the horses and mules and do the milking. Laundry boy 
fires up for the day’s work. 


COOKING CLASS, TALLADEGA, ALA. 


5.30.—Rising bell. Hall sweepers commence work. Janitors at- 
tend to fires, repeating their work during the day as required. Stew- 
ard and two young men go to kitchen to assist with breakfast, others 
to bakery or milk room. 

6.00.—Further preparations and breakfast. 

7.00.—Young women clear off tables, wash dishes, sweep dining 
room and prepare tables for dinner. Night-school pupils separate for 
their regular work at laundry, kitchen and farm. 
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Schoolroom janitors continue their duties, office helpers begin, 
others go to the shop for repair work and into the garden and barns. 

9 to 12.—Manual training classes of day-school pupils—four grades 
in carpentry, one in forging and five in sewing have regular periods 
each week. 

12.00.—Kitchen and dining room detail take up food and place on 


tables for dinner. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


12.45.—Tables cleared, dishes washed and tables prepared for 


supper. 
1.00.—Night-school pupils separate for duties as in the morning. 
3.15.—Day-school pupils in boarding halls attend to assigned work. 


SLATER CARPENTER SHOP. 


Young men go to the farm, garden, wood-pile, carpenter shop, print- 
ing office, sweep schoolrooms, care for lamps, walks and grounds. 
Young women go to the laundry or are employed about their 
dormitory. 
5.00.—Preparation for supper and after work as with other meals. 
7 to 9.—Night-school and study hours. | 
9.30 to 10.00.—Retiring bells. 
With the advance of ideas in manual training 
Manual Training. methods, Talladega College is trying to keep the 
pace. Here we believe that the hand can be more 
effectually trained together with the head in order to develop the 
well-rounded character. Working upon this as a hypothesis, the 
courses in wood-working, forging and drafting are so selected and 
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arranged as to bring out the student’s very best powers in thought 
and expression in the model studies. 

Wood-working first claims the student’s attention, beginning with 
the fifth grade and finishing with the seventh. The models studied 
in this division advance from the simple to the more difficult, claim- 
ing the pupil’s entire time and attention. Upon completing the course 
the student has gained a thorough knowledge and use of tools. The 
models finished in the spring term of the seventh year embody all the 
best principles of the cabinet-maker’s art. 

Forging is the next branch taken up, and here the student begins 
upon a similar course of models in iron and steel, the principles of 
building and caring for the fire and forge. The best methods of 
bending, forming and welding iron and steel are embodied in each 
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model. Useful articles and tools are finished. Hardening, tempering 
and polishing steel complete the course in smithing. 
Drafting brings the student into a new field, where by a gradual 


_ process he is led to see things in a new light and relationship. That 


each object has certain relations to another has never appealed to him 
in any definite way. The fact that a straight line must be straight 
gives him a new light upon truth, and that there is a true relation, or 
should be, between all objects. The course beginning with lines and 
angles, afterward taking up bodies and their positions, finishes with 
some problems in simple house designs. Several complete drawings 
have been made which show marked skill. 

By rigidly adhering to such a course of study, which conforms 
easily with the classroom, much good is done and a deeper interest 
manifested in all school work. It is the established belief that such a 
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method of study, along with the grammar and normal courses, will 
be of much value in thoroughly equipping our students as teachers 
and capable leaders. ) 
Agricultural work has been a feature of Talladega Col- 
Field Work. lege from the beginning, and its importance in the in- 
stitution has grown with the College. Starting with 
only a few acres immediately about the one school building, small 
tracts have been added from time to time until there are now about 
three hundred acres. | 
Winsted farm, of 160 acres, was purchased with money raised in 
New England and named for Winsted, Conn., where the largest 
amount was contributed. This gave the College its first real tract of 
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farm land; it was thin and worn by continued cultivation in cotton as 
is much of the land in this section—a good place to demonstrate what 
could be accomplished by better methods and variety and rotation of 
crops. Later, by a gift from Dr. H. G. Newton, of Sherburne, N. Y., 
the Newton farm of 60 acres was bought. This was an old field lying 
between Winsted farm and the College buildings. It had not been in 
cultivation for years. To-day it is worth several times the purchase 
price. As our land improved in fertility and more stock could be 
kept, the need of better and larger quarters was very evident to all. 
A few years ago a large and commodious barn was built. 

It contains two large silos with a capacity of 200 tons. That 
silage could be kept satisfactorily in this section of the South was 
demonstrated here eighteen years ago. It has been in constant use 
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ever since. The New England method of handling and utilizing the 
corn crop as practised on the College farm has found many converts 
among the best and most progressive farmers. 

Hog and hominy being the staff of life in the South there seemed 
to be an urgent demand for better stock to take the place of the scrub 
cow and razor backs. Furthermore, the uncertainty in the price of 
cotton, consequent upon its being made the one main crop, often leaves 
the people with little money to buy their food supplies and causes 
them to try to raise something for their immediate needs. By illus- 
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tration on the College farm, by talks at farmers’ institutes and con- 
ferences in this and adjoining counties, efforts have been put forth to 
show the people the best methods of cultivating the land, utilizing 
the crops and the proper care and raising of stock. From the farm 
stock has gone out to form the nucleus of many better herds all over 
the state. 

More than 1,500 bushels of sweet potatoes have been raised in a 
single year. Aside from raising crops for our own need or: sale, the 
improvement of the land and increase in value is kept constantly in 
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view. Larger crops and better land keep abreast naturally. But this 
is not the end and aim of the agricultural department, important and 
valuable as it all is in the economy of the institution. We are striv- 
ing above all to get started and grow a fine cropof young men. This 
is the great need of the South to-day, and if we can accomplish this 
the food and cotton crops will take care of themselves. 

Thirty-five young men have been employed in the department a 
year, almost all the work being done by student labor; twenty-five of 
these have worked out of school hours and on Saturdays while attend- 
ing the day-school, thus helping meet their bills. 

The best place for the colored man to-day is in the country acquir- 
ing land and making a home for himself and family. The drift 
toward the city, public works, mines and furnaces is generally demor- 
alizing. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. H. G. Newton, the College has 
recently been able to purchase a plantation of 515 acres, near to our 
present farm land. This eddition will enable us to give work to and 
place the opportunity for an education within the reach of more 
young men than ever before. We feel greatly encouraged by this 
enlargement, and trust it may be a great blessing to increasing num- 
bers as the years go by. 

In the spring of 1877 a press and other printing mate- 
Printing rial were secured, and a number of the students began 
Department. to learn to set type. In the fall of that year a paper 
: was issued devoted to college interests, and some of the 
institution job work was also turned out by our college press. Addi- 
tions have been made to the plant from time to time. With some in- 
terruptions the department has issued a monthly paper ever since the 
year of its establishment. At this writing two papers are being print- 
ed: Zhe College Record, prepared by members of the faculty, and Zhe 
Students’ Idea, representing, as its name implies, the thought of the 
students. 

During all these years the department has been a school of instruc- 
tion in patience, in spelling and punctuation, in accuracy of expres- 
sion and in mechanical skill. Quite a number of our printers have 
followed the business of printing since leaving us, among whom we 
could mention a prominent editor and his foreman. The office has 
also been a means for disseminating information relative to the Col- 
lege, and fostering the reciprocal interests of the school and its friends. 

Our new Giris’ Industrial Building, known as “ Foy 
Foy Cottage. Cottage,” is truly a great addition to our work. It has 
been erected through earnest effort and many prayers 
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by the agency of our northern friends. It is now an attractive build- 
ing, complete in all its appointments, which serves a double purpose, 
both for industrial classes and for a ‘‘model home” for our senior 
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normal and college girls, where they learn true homekeeping. 

Just look with me into our class sewing-room, which is airy, well- 
lighted and equipped, owing to the kind interest and generosity of the 
young ladies of the United Church, New Haven, Conn. About 175 
girls, ranging from the third to the seventh grades, inclusive, are en- 
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joying the advantages of this model department,where they are taught 
the principles of all the stitches, overhand, running, hemming, stitch- 
ing, darning, patching, buttonhole-making, and so on through the 
whole category relating to sewing. These principles and rules of 
stitches are applied to garment-making in the classes, the result of 
which is a blessing to our pupils. So as we look into the faces of these 
bright and intelligent girls we think of what it means to them and 
through them to their families, improving the condition of their homes, 
and so “ we thank God and take courage.” | 
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The laundry 

Laundry. work of the in- 

: stitution 1is_car- 
ried on in a well-arranged 
building, erected by student 
labor, under the_ super- 
vision of our mechanical 
superintendent. The wash- 
ing and ironing are mostly 
done by girls who work 
during the day and attend 
night-school. In this way 
they not only get a good 
start in their books, but A STUDENT'S ROOM. 
earn a year’s attendance in 
the day-school for the succeeding year. In this building, also, the 
girls who board in our dormitories do their own laundering by details, 
so many for each day in the week. It is a busy scene about this 
building every day in the week, for every day is wash day, and means 
much for habits of cleanliness. 


A trained nurse has in charge all cases of illness, 
Nurse Training. and does successful work in directing the students 
to follow the rules of health, as well as prescribe 
remedies in illness and rules for nursing. | | 
The College has created a strong sentiment in.favor of this work, 
and we hope very soon to establish a Nurse Training Department, 
so we can give the girls the full course in “ Nurse Training,” 
fitting them for the field which seems to offer more opportunities for 
the young colored girl than any other profession in which she might 
become engaged. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
287 FourRTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y, 
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lalladega 
College 


O race can rise higher than its leaders. No race 

can develop safely and steadily without educated 
leaders. Talladega College, in spite of changes in 
personnel and lack of funds, has from the very first 
held to its primary aim—to develop leaders by giving 
them the very best the Anglo-Saxon race had to give. 
For more than fifty years Talladega has quietly been 
laying solid foundations for the future of a race, and 
its graduates have had no small part in promoting 
other institutions. For more than thirty years over 
500 students have been in attendance each year. To 
say nothing of the high school, over 500 have been 
graduated from the Theological Seminary, the Col- 
lege, and the Normal Department. 

Talladega College was founded in 1867, within two 
years after Lee surrendered. A school building had 
been erected by slave labor in 1852 for white boys. 
It is related that one of these slaves, while engaged 
in constructing this building, remarked that he 
wished his boys could have as good an opportunity 
for an education as the white boys for whom it was 
intended, and that, in due time it came to pass, that 
his own children as students in Talladega College 
went to school under that very roof. During the war 
Federal prisoners were confined here for a time. In 
1867 the building, an imposing structure of three 
stories, was purchased by General Swayne of the 
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Freedman’s Bureau, from whence it passed entirely 
into the hands of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. This fixed the institution on high ground over- 
looking the town, which is about 700 feet above sea 
level, and about 75 miles from the city of Birming- 
ham, which at that time had a population of less 
than 800. 

The school started with 140 pupils as a Christian 
missionary school. Said President DeForest in an 
early statement, “It aims at thoroughness, and seeks 
to cultivate head, heart, and hand.” Practically, it 
began with a Bible Primer and the three R’s, but as 
rapidly as possible some were prepared to teach in 
the rural schools. Then almost immediately steps 
were taken to train a better ministry, and by the 
generosity of a friend a house was built as a resi- 
dence for the instructor with classrooms for the the- 
ological students. Rev. H. E. Brown, the first presi- 
dent, did brave, self-sacrificing work for school and 
community in those early pioneer days. In 1875 
Dr. George W. Andrews came and taught theology 
until 1908, acting as president some years before he. 
left. He is still living in Oberlin, Ohio, highly hon- 
ored for the work he did here. Reference must also 
be made to Rev. Henry S. DeForest, president from 
1880 until his death in 1896, who is held in grateful 
remembrance for his wise and consecrated leadership 
in laying the foundations of the college. 

In the years preceding 1900 the bulk of the stu- 
dents were in the lower grades, but classes advanced 
as the brighter students stayed on. Six men repre- 
senting three denominations began the study of the- 
ology as early as 1872, and in 1895 there were twenty- 
three of them. The first class of two was grad- 
uated from the college that year. Only eighteen 
were in the Normal Department and twenty-six 
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in the College Preparatory, yet the total attend- 
ance was over 500, as in later years. In 1895 only 
twenty-four were from outside the state, while now 
over half in the college are from other states, 8 per 
cent from North and South Carolina, and 5 per cent 
from the North and East. 

The aim in recent years has been to raise the stand- 
ards of the college, and these are not excelled by 
any similar college whatever in the entire South. The 
enrollment in the college department is exceeded only 
by two similar institutions between Virginia and 
Texas. An excellent elective system has been de- 
veloped, and last year seven teachers gave their en- 
tire time to the college department, and five others, 
beside the Dean, part time. Students taking graduate 
work in northern universities have made an excel- 
lent record. The states of Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, North Carolina, and Oklahoma have fully 
accredited the school for teacher training. 

The visitor to Talladega College rides about half a 
mile from the station, passing through the small but 
progressive city of about 7,000 population. The 
name means border town, being once the border be- 
tween two Indian tribes. In 1540 De Soto came with- 
in twenty miles of the place. The visitor finds the 
college on the Jackson Road along which General 
Jackson came in 1813,when he drove back the In- 
dians over ground now owned by the college. This 
road is now a part of the Florida Short Route, and 
the visitor will see many cars loaded with baggage 
seeking the popular resorts of the Florida coast. 

The first impression of the visitor will be favorable. 
The grounds are well kept, and covered with large 
trees. Beautiful hedges line the sidewalks for a 
part of the way, and concrete walks connect the most 
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important buildings. Most of the halls and dwellings 
are separated from the street—often dusty—by 
lawns of green grass. There is plenty of room on 
the campus for the present, and for future growth. 

The first building on the left is Foy Cottage, a 
dormitory for college girls, but also of necessity hav- 
ing the first floor mostly given over to rooms for 
Domestic Arts and Sciences. A large brick building 
of three stories is next on the left, affording rooms 
for the Boarding Department, girls’ rooms, and one 
wing for the women teachers. 

On the other side of the road, somewhat back, is 
Cassedy School, which contains the Kindergarten 
and Elementary Grades, also rooms for classes in 
Education. Near by is Stone Hall, a dormitory for 
boys. Then comes the old and impressive Swayne 
Hall. Here the visitor finds most of the High School 
classes (divided into Junior and Senior High), college 
classes in Languages and Mathematics, laboratories 
for Physics and Biology, also offices for the Dean and 
the Treasurer. If he looks for the Chemical Labora- 
tory, he will find it in the basement of the Library. 
Is it any wonder that Talladega is crying aloud for a 
Science Building (to be called Silsby Hall, after Prof. 
Emeritus Silsby) for laboratories and administration 
offices? 

A modern library building stands next, well kept, 
beautiful, and containing much valuable material, 
but meeting with increasing difficulty the demands of 
large and of advanced classes. Back of the Library 
one sees going up a new dormitory to be called Sey- 
mour Hall after the chief donor, a building rendered 
necessary by the overcrowding of dormitories the 
last few years, which has resulted in turning away 
many students. Still farther back the visitor is 
shown Slater Shop, where wood-working was intro- | 
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duced in 1888, iron-work in 1899, and printing, which 
was started as early as 1877. Now the catalog and 
the “Talladegan” are both printed here by students 
under a skilled printer as instructor. 

The Chapel, a fine memorial to President DeForest, 
built in 19038, serves as chapel, church, and auditori- 
um, besides being the only home of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, where high grade instruction is pro- 
vided in piano, voice, organ, violin, and musical 
theory. The college is waiting for a Conservatory 
building. 

A short trip around would reveal professors’ houses 
and a large barn and farm, supplying the boarding 
department in part, and affording work for indus- 
trial students who attend Night School. | 

Goodnow Hospital, with its class in nurse-training, 
is shown with pride. The building is a modern one, 
and its staff of nurses and doctors serve the college 
and the county most efficiently. The Superintendent 
is active in the local Anti-Tuberculosis campaign. 
Last summer the white people of Talladega sub- 
scribed liberally ¢0 keep the hospital open through 
the summer. 

Returning to the campus, the visitor is often as- 
signed a room in Andrews Hall, which was erected 
in 1909 in honor of Dr. Andrews. This building 
houses the Theological Seminary, the only Congrega- 
tional theological school in the South to train min- 
isters for our colored churches. While the B.D. de- 
gree is carefully guarded, men already in the min- 
istry are offered excellent opportunities for Bible 
study. Imagine, if possible, the Congregational pas- 
tors from Talladega College and Seminary taken from 
the churches! No comparison can be made between 
the resulting loss and the cost they have been to 
Congregationalism. Of the eighteen pastors of Con- 
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eregational churches in Alabama, eleven have studied 
at Talladega Seminary. Many large cities of the 
North have Talladega men in their pulpits. On the 
foreign field Talladega is represented by Rev. H. C. 
McDowell, a graduate of the College and Seminary, 
who is at work in Angola, West Africa, with his wife, 
also a graduate of the College. On their way to the 
same field are Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Coles, both Talla- 
dega graduates. : 

It would be impossible in this space to name the 
leaders in education, business, and medicine who 
have gone out from Talladega. But the visitor will 
be told that our pride is scarcely less in the humbler 
students, for it is not unusual for those who have 
had difficulty with their studies here to go out to the 
rural fields and replace old churches and school- 
houses with new ones, or lead in better agriculture 
and business. Girls leave the 9th and 10th grades to 
appear in rural schools teaching fifty or seventy-five 
pupils, and replacing teachers with almost no train- 
ing at all. 

Teachers can tell of hot summer.work of students 
in Southern steel plants, on Nortfern Pullmans, in 
the shop, and on the farm, to earn money to attend 
school. No one can see the sacrifices and the eager- 
ness of the young colored people for an education 
without believing they deserve the opportunity for 
it. Nor can the improvement made while in school 
be interpreted other than as a proof of capacity and 
worth. If any wish to leave great problems in this 
country to be settled by ignorance and prejudice, we 
are not of the number. One thing is certain, the 
Negro himself will have something to say about how 
his problems are to be settled, and Christian edu- 
cation is the best preparation for real racial progress. 
From the academic institutions and not from the in- 
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dustrial ones will come the future teachers and 
leaders. The present call for preachers, teachers, 
doctors, and business men is a loud one. In a recent 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education it is stated 
that Talladega “is the only school in Alabama fitted 
to do work of college grade for colored youth’; yet 
Alabama has nearly a million Negroes within her 
borders. 

In six years under the wise leadership of President 
Frederick A. Sumner the college department has 
doubled, and the current expenses have increased 
accordingly. The external appearance has improved, 
and standards have advanced all along the line. 
Growth means more equipment, furniture, and scien- 
tific apparatus, additions to the library, funds for 
student help, and endowment. A new Science Hall 
to relieve congestion in classes and departments is 
the next step in the progress of the college. 

A first class college is not too much for a Christian 


Democracy to offer an undeveloped but aspiring 
people. 
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DeFOREST CHAPEL 


Location—In the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Northern Alabama. 
Beautiful and healthful for situation. 
Elevation 700 feet, 


Auns—A Christian College in its incep- 
tion and purpose, It seeks to develop 
manhood and womanhood equipped 


with the spirit of service and fitted for 
efficient leadership. 


GRADUATING CLASS 


Courses of Study—Theology, College . 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Social Service, and Music; Nurse Train- 
ing, Preparatory, Domestic Arts, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, 


Attendance—45 Officers and Teachers, 
600 Students who come to us from 18 
states. 


Results—700 graduates, working 
(East, North, South, and West) as pas- 
tors, college presidents and Professors, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, trained 
nurses, farmers, mechanics, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, and foreign 
missionaries. More than ten thousand 
(10,000) others have been students at 
Talladega during the fifty-six years of 
her life, have caught the vision and have 
gone out to build better homes and to 
live useful lives. 


The needs of the colored schools are 
thus emphasized by former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, P. P. Claxton: 


“Some Negro schools are well known aud have 
many influential friends. But many worthy schools, 
both of the academic and industrial type, are not 
so widely known. They need money urgently; they 
need money not only to dothe neccessary work that 
they have been doing for years, but they also need 
more money to provide the special training for 
leadership for large numbers of colored schools.” 


Talladega is one of these schools. 


‘Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones says, in Bull- 
tin, 1916, No. 38-39, of the Bureau of 
Education, that ‘Talladega College is 
the only school in Alabama fitted to do 
work of college grade for colored 
youth.” 


Moreover, the value of Talladega Col- 
lege as an educational factor inthe 
Southland is shown by the fact that it 
has been accepted by the State Depart- 
ments of Education in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee as an accredited school whose 
graduates from the college Department 
are granted teachers’ certificates with- 
out* examination, The University of 
Chicago and other Western Universities 
receive our honor graduates for Post- 
graduate work without examination. 


Financial Needs—Plans have been 


adopted looking toward the needed 
increase in equipment and endowment 
to the amount of a half million dollars 
($500,000.00). 


We have already secured the money 
with which to build and equip a modern 
men’s dormitory with facilities for sixty 
men at a cost over eighty thousand 
dollars ($80,000.00). We also have 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00) in 
hand for a men’s gymnasium which we 
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shall build Curing the coming year. Jt 
is imperative that we have our Science 


and Administration Building as soon as 
possible because of our crowded con- 
dition in class room and in office. We 


still need forty thousand dollars 


($40,000.00) in order to complete the one 


hundred thousand dollar ($100,000.00) 

fund for our Silsby Science Hall. Until 
our endowment is raised, we shall need 
to provide for approximately twenty- 
five thousand dollars ($25,000.00): per 
year to meet current needs beyond 
established income. 


FOY COT'7 AG E— Rooms for Domestic Art and 
Science and Home of Coilege Women. 


Because of expenses due to increased 


attendance, additions to teachers’ sal- 
aries, decreased incomes and needed re- 
pairs, the financial situation for the 
current vear has become acute and 
makes imperative increased contribu- 
tions for this year. Is it possible for you 
to help usin our effort to pay our bills 
and keep out of debt? 


The helpful influence of Talladega 
College upon both races in the interest 
of peace and good will in these days of 
racial unrest was never more in evidence 
than at the present time. 


We begin our Fifty-seventh year with . 


125 in our College department and a 
splendid spirit of Co-operation through- 
out the institution. 


HOSPITAL 
and NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Would you invest in human lives, you 
will receive no larger dividends than 
by contributing to Talladega College. 


Our plea is for the industrial, mental 
and spiritual welfare of the Negro. 
Write to the College for further infor- 
mation. 


We have no rich alumni to help us. 
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ANDREWS THEOLOGICAL HALL 
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APR 23 1908 


Missionaries from Talladega College 
in Afrira. 


()NE of the features of our work in which we take especial satis- 
faction is the growing sense of missionary responsibility and 
consecration to it on the part of Christian students in our higher 
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institutions. The three young women whose pictures are here given 
to our readers were among the pioneers who went to Africa under the 
Southern Presbyterian Board of Missions some years ago. They 


have made an excellent record. These are from Talladega College 
in Alabama, but Fisk University is also well represented on the same 
field. Others in these institutions who have given proof of excep- 
tional ability in their college classes and of devoted piety, members of 
our Congregational Church, are now preparing to follow these mis- 
sionaries to other missionary stations in the Congo under the Presby- 
terian Board. Rev. Spencer Snell, pastor of our church in Mobile, 
Alabama, writes concerning these Christian women who are now ez 
voute to Africa as follows: 

“On Sunday evening, February 23d, we had a most interesting 
service. It was a public meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Union. 
Part of the program was a farewell meeting to Miss Maria Fearing 
and Miss Lillian M. Thomas upon the eve of their departure to their 
work at Luebo, Congo Free State, Africa, after a vacation of sixteen 
months, most of which was spent in our city. After most helpful and 
instructive exercises by the Union, farewell words were spoken by 
the missionaries which touched all hearts present. The thorough 
consecration of these women to their work as evidenced by their great 
desire to return to it with all the risks, hardship and privation incident 
thereto, seemed like enough to make any one interested in foreign 
missions and to have the most profound respect for those who engage 
in such work. The love of these two missionaries for their own 
people in Africa was so great that they seemed to think and talk of 
little else. All their planning was with reference to Luebo. All 
friends of the A. M. A. will be interested in the great work which 
these people are doing because they were prepared for their work in 
the schools of this Association, and under God caught the spirit of 
mission work from its consecrated teachers sent South.” 


AMERICAN. MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
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A VIEW AT TILLOTSON COLLEGE. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


OSITION often counts more on the hard-fought 
field than numbers and equipment. The wise 
commander chooses locations well and, through 

strategic points, makes the most of forces and supplies. 
With limited means, our missionary movements can 
reach directly only a few of the multitudes in need, but 
they can seize commanding places here and there and, 
holding these, send forth an influence that:is powerful 
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and widely felt. The American Missionary Association 
follows this policy in planting its churches and its 
schools. : 

Beyond the Sabine River in the far southwest, between 
the Red and Rio Grande, the Rockies and the Gulf, lies 
a vast area, now sparsely settled, but glowing with the 
promise of productiveness and empire. It is a land of 
heroic history and proud achievement. The new 
farms, the recent villages and the young cities, fast 
springing into life, catch quickly the spirit of the early 
pioneers, while sons of the bold and pushing Anglo- 
Saxon, with those of other races less forward but aspir- 


4 
ing, breathe one common air of resolution and inde- 
pendence. A powerful state is rising; the character of 
a people remarkable for native strength is forming here. 

Besides the usual conditions of a new and restless 
country, in common with all places of the South, the 
situation here must meet the difficulties and perils of 
race problems. The proclamation of freedom called to 
citizenship a numerous people, who could not wisely use 
unaided the golden privilege, but, lost in ignorance and 
vice, would menace all. The resources of this region, 
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taxed to their utmost by the desolation of war and the 
demands of a young and growing state, could do but 
little to help the freedmen. Here wasa great field of 
need ; a vast area of our broad land to gain for noble 
ends; a race that carried destiny to educate and elevate. 
To occupy this land and to redeem this race was a 
strategic movement worthy of the wisest leadership. 
The American Missionary Association, ever at the 
front in seizing opportunity for service and achievement, 
came early to this field. In 1867, one of its workers, 
Mrs. Garland, was teaching in the capital city of Texas. 
Ten years later, through the wise foresight of Rev. 
George J. Tillotson, it secured a charter for a school of 
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higher grade. Within the eastern limits of Austin, a 
large and commodious building was erected, on a 
beautiful wooded elevation which looks forth upon the 
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city and the charming valley of the Colorado River. 
The location of the new Tillotson Institute was com- 
manding and ideal. 

For nearly thirty years Tillotson College has sent 
forth a clear and steady light. Its enrollment has never 
been large, not often going beyond two hundred stu- 
dents, but it has stood resolutely for the best in educa- 
tion and culture, and labored for those qualities that 
make a strong Christian manhood and womanhood. 
Through appropriations of the Association by which it 
was founded and under which its work is carried for- 
ward, the generosity of friends and the moderate pay- 
ments of students for expenses, it has furnished a work- 
ing equipment, added some buildings and striven to 
maintain a high position in the education of the colored 
race. Its influence has been largely felt. The Christian 
workers who have been its teachers have molded and 
inspired lives that have gone forth to service and 
Christian leadership throughout the great southwest. 
Tillotson has won high respect and a name tenderly 
and widely loved. 

To-day Tillotson College stands for the same sterling 
qualities that have given it character from the first ; 
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but, as conditions change, so new conditions must be 
met by corresponding change. In close accord with 
leading theories in education, Industrial Training is 
more and more demanded; while, on the other hand, 
the Negro has gone forward from a period of educa- 
tional childhood to one of maturer capability and devel- 
opment, and is prepared, in larger measure, to take up 
higher studies. To both of these conditions Tillotson 
responds. 

In all its general courses below the collegiate grade, 
Industrial Training figures largely. Among the rooms 
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of greatest interest is one in the boys’ industrial building, 
where class by class gathers about the benches, and the 
careful hand, with wood and tool, follows the model 
that the mind has wrought; or those in Allen Hall, 
where busy girls, with close precision, fit the neat gar- 
ments and ply the dainty needle, or, working problems 
of economy and health, measure the foods and cook 
delicious dishes. The student is taught well the useful 
art, but trained no less in thought and moral habit. 
Tillotson College offers a full collegiate education. 
Although the common branches, the normal and prepar- 
atory courses and its strong music and industrial depart- 
ments claim much the greater part of its instruction, it 
cherishes a larger vision, and is pushing vigorously the 
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collegiate ideal. Already several of its students have 
taken up collegiate studies, and its commencement stage 
has witnessed the first completion of its collegiate 
course. Its recent charter emphasizes the collegiate 
purpose, and brings new promise to this feature of its 
work. With hearty invitation it welcomes the aspiring 
student, and holds out large encouragements to such as 
seek collegiate training. 

Thus through the years this college, founded in faith 
and hope and love, has taught the poor and lowly and 
shed afar its gentle light of consecrated knowledge, a 
living lesson of what a Christian school should be. No 
one can gather up and measure the beauty of its service, 
the largeness of its blessing. Yet 
something has ~ been lacking. 
Withallitsvan- tage ground, 
with many cherished gifts 
from generous hearts, with the 
devotion of many faithful 
teachers, with longing anden- 
deavor to grow me in strength and 
influencemany- fold, the means 
have not suf- ficed to grasp 
material greatness, and so fulfil the vision of its founders. 
Its life has been a_struggle, yet, rich in giving its best, 
it is holding on to-day with resolution and with confi- 
dence. Yes, it is growing, and, with new courage, 
reaching out to use in full the strength of its command- 
ing place and honored history. 

In this heroic struggle it calls urgently for aid. This 
it must have in larger measure, or opportunity will go 
by, and one of the richest fields in our missionary ser- 
vice will be lost. The large foresight that first estab- 
lished this school and wisely built on its strategic worth 
must still provide that its early promise shall not fail. 

It needs a good endowment to assure a larger and 
growing number of professors and teachers. 
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It needs more buildings:—a library for its students 
and the colored people of the city: a large assembly 
hall or chapel, and rooms for'its crowded music classes: 
a commodious building well furnished for industrial 
work and science : and two more dormitories. 

It needs more scholarships and contributions to en- 
courage and help the many poor and worthy students: 
who else must find the struggle too hard to reach their 
hope and aspiration. 

It needs the kindest sympathy and earnest prayers of 
all who feel an interest in its work. 
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AN EFFECTIVE STORY. 


By MISS REGINA CRAWFORD, 
Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 


I was born in Mississippi. My parents 
were slaves. My father was also born in 
Mississippi. The stern discipline taught in 
the severe school of slavery made it hard for 
him to win the deep affection of: his children, 
but he was worthy of the deepest affection we 
could have and he succeeded in winning a 
partial victory. 

My mother’s character was cast in a gentler 
mould. Her heart was a fountain whence 
the pure waters of affection never ceased to 
flow. Her very being seemed twined with 
her children, and ardently did they then and 
do they now return her love. She was born 
in North Carolina and was taken to Missis- 
sippi away from parents, other relatives, and 
friends when she was twelve years of age. 
She grieved much over the separation, and 
worked two years after the freedom of the 
slaves, to earn money to bring her parents 
to her. She will carry to her grave the scars 
in her head made by one of her young 
“Masters” because she would sometimes look 
at the pictures in some of his text-books. 
She was not allowed even to open a book 
should she be placing them in the desk, nor 
even to take into her hands a newspaper. 
My earliest recollection of my mother is that 
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she was a truly devout Christian woman. 
There were eight children in the family and 
she strove to lead every one of them to Christ. 
There are only seven of us now. My father 
became a Christian much later in life. 

The fact that my parents were wholly un- 
educated made it difficult for them to see the 
need of educating girls. ‘To them, there was 
nothing for women to do but to keep house 
and work in the fields. This, of course, re- 
quired no training whatever aside from that 
which the parents could give at home. Con- 
sequently, my school life did not begin until 
I was fourteen years of age. I was then 
most eager to learn, and made such leaps 
and bounds (so the teacher said) in the 
pursuit of “knowledge” that he called me 
“a marvel.” With all respect to my teacher 
do I say he had very vague ideas of the 
meaning of the words “knowledge” and 
“marvel,” for he was a “Country district” 
school teacher, and it did not take his pupils 
a great while to catch up with him in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Therefore, it was 
quite essential that they become “thorough” 
in the course of study he laid out for them. 

When I was eight years old my father had 
a private teacher for my oldest brother. This 
teacher came to the home to give the in- 
struction. I sauntered through the hall and 
glanced in the room so often and listened to 
my brother recite, that the teacher finally 
called me into the room. I had no book, but 
he put work on a slate and hung it on the. 
wall for me to study and I learned a few let- 
ters of the alphabet. He told my father he 
was making a great mistake by keeping me 
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out of school. We then lived three miles 
from any school. Of course my brother 
could walk the distance every day, but I could 
not. The private teacher was called away 
to another county to teach and there was no 
one to speak in my behalf. 

I purchased my first text book when twelve 
years old with money saved by selling eggs 
at eleven cents a dozen. The storekeeper 
made me pay a fabulous sum for this idol of 
my eyes and heart. This does not say that 
my father was not able to buy books, but he 
was concerned with the education and train- 
ing of the oldest child—a boy, who was the 
pride of the family and of the community. 

I treasured my “Blue-back” speller. My 
dolls were abandoned. I could spell only a 
few words in it, and these I should not have 
known had they been pointed out to me. 
After a time I did become quite sure of such 
words as, “o-n,”’ “i-t,” “g-o,” and “u-p.” 
Turning the pages the columns grew longer 
and I began to despair, yet earnestly desired to 
reach the column containing the word “Com- 
press-i-bil-i-ty” for there would be the key to 
the fathomless. “deep.” 

I entered school on the very day I was 
fourteen and found I could no longer make 
use of my old speller. That kind had gone 
out of use, and my dear old companion was 
placed at the bottom of the old family desk 
and thence to oblivion. How I wish that old 
book had been kept for me that I might have 
it now! I soon forgot my goal—“Compres- 
sibility.” My school terms were very short, 
lasting only two to two and a half months 
during the year. | 
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When I was nineteen, one of my teachers 
succeeded, after much persuasion, in getting 
my parents to let me attend an A. M. A. 
school—Tougaloo University, of which he 
was a graduate. My oldest brother had pre- 
viously graduated from the Lincoln Academy, 
a school of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at Meridian, Miss., and was a student 
in the College preparatory department at 
Tougaloo University. He, too, became inter- 
ested in my getting some educational training. 
I entered the 5th Grade, but within a few 
weeks was promoted to the 6th Grade. I had 
to unlearn most of that I had learned, espe- 
cially in language. I knew all the principal 
rules in the Grammar by rote, but was un- 
able to apply in the simplest form any one 
of them. For some weeks before leaving 
home for Tougaloo, I worked hard to put into 
correct form, my expression of gratefulness 
to the teacher for persuading my parents to 
let me go “off” to school. To my great hu- 
miliation, every sentence was ungrammatical. 
My.teacher was very kind and gentle in his ~ 
correction ; perhaps too much so. 

After having been in school three months, 
the folk at home informed me that I would 
have to come home. They could keep me 
there no longer. I grew sick at heart, but 
knew I had to go. Amid tears, I packed my 
trunk and when ready to go, went to the Pre- 
ceptress’ room and told her about it. She 
did not at first understand. She asked a 
great many questions about the family, called 
me one of the “good” girls of the institution 
and said many encouraging things to me, then 
told me to go to my room, unpack my trunk 
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and write to my parents that she would try 
to make it possible for me to stay a short 
while longer. I was given work to do. A 
few weeks later she told me a letter had come 
from a “Friend” in the North saying the way 
had been made possible for me to stay the 
remainder of the school year. 

On returning home at the close of school, 
I was questioned and tested by parents and 
neighbors as to the “new” method of cook- 
ing. I took home with me some of the gar- 
ments I had made in the domestic art de- 
partment. These pleased them very much. 
I went about my home duties with more eager- 
ness to do well what I had to do than before 
going “off to College,” even showing no un- 
willingness to help in the fields when called 
upon. This was a pleasant surprise to them. 
One day my father said to my mother, “We 
must send our girl back to College next fall.” 
My heart leaped for joy. I had been listen- 
ing for that verdict every day since I re- 
turned. I was happy and willing to do faith- 
fully whatever fell to me to do. 

The wholesome religious life of the school 
made an indelible impression upon me. It 
has become a part of me. The teachers’ 
lives were wrapped up in the spirit of the 
work. The practical training in the different 
departments at Tougaloo University prepares 
the student to do ordinary work better than 
the average; especially those who have not 
had that general training. This has been 
demonstrated in the mills, factories, as sec- 
tion hands on the railroads, as farm hands, 
and in domestic service. The superintendent, 
foreman, or housewife always asks after 
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noticing the intelligence and honesty that is 
put into the work, “Where have you attended 
school?” As a rule, our students and grad- 
uates never appear “to know too much” when 
such questions are asked. This, too is a re- 
sult of Tougaloo University’s training. The 
musical training is also lifting the standard 
of music among the students and in turn the 
communities to which they go. The classical 
music tends ever to displace the popular, de- 
moralizing kind with which the student is 
surrounded when away from the influence of 
such schools as Tougaloo University which 
stands for high ideals in music. I could 
never appreciate the classical music as I now 
do, had it not been for the training at 
Tougaloo. We get some of the best there is. 
No race of people need guiding in musical 
ideals more than we do. We are musical, and 
unless we have the high ideals set before us, 
our music will remain crude and even de- 
cline. The student is made able by the care- 
ful training to understand and judge of mu-' 
sic.. The teachers who come to us seem to 
take for their motto:, “Look up and Lift 
up.” They bring to us high moral and re- 
ligious principles. As a result, we take away 
with us new ideals and a deeper religious con- 
viction. Not every one is led to Christ, but 
the way is pointed out to them. There are 
therefore, great opportunities for growth in 
Christian character. 

After the first two years, my parents were 
unable to help me in school, but I knew they 
were anxious that I should have an education. 
My father urged me constantly to come back 
to the farm rather than attempt to do some- 
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thing I was incompetent of doing—teaching 
school. He said he never warted me to at- 
tempt to do that which I could not do. He 
had seen enough of the work of poor teach- 
ers, and he was capable of judging even 
though he was uneducated. But year after 
year I was given work to do in the school and 
the “Friend” in the North made it possible 
for me to remain there seven years in succes- 
sion. She is still my friend and writes to 
me very often. | | 

I began my Normal course unwillingly be- 
cause I wanted a College Preparatory Course, 
but finally became very much pleased with it 
and was graduated. 

The Baccalaureate sermon kindled a burn- 
ing desire in me for a higher education. The 
text was Exodus 4: 2. “And Jehovah said 
unto him (Moses) what is that in thy hand? 
And he said, A rod.” I felt that I had noth- 
ing in my “hand” with which to do effective 
work. No doubt Moses felt the same about 
the bare rod in his hand. God showed him 
what power there was in that rod if he was 
willing to obey His voice. I had more in my 
“hand” than I realized, and I believe God used 
me more to what He would have me than 
would have been possible had I felt prepared 
to do great things in an extraordinary way. 

My brother graduated from the College 
department at the same time I graduated from 
the Normal. I felt so small! My Class 
Motto: “Labor Conquers All Things” gave 
impetus to all my aspirations. But the Nor- 
mal Course at Tougaloo does prepare one for 
very effective work in the homes, public 
schools, and churches. This work is beins 
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done largely ‘by such graduates. The stand- 
ard of teaching and home-making is being 
lifted throughout the Southern common- 
wealth. 

The President assisted me in getting a po- 
sition as instructor in a city school a couple 
of hundred miles away. Jougaloo Univer- 
sity had become a home to me and I lost more 
tears that winter because away from Touga- 
loo than because I was away from home. 
Experience taught me a good many lessons 
that winter. The principal of the school was 
a graduate of Tougaloo, and much was always 
expected of Tougaloo’s graduates.. My work 
was a success according to the decision of the 
people. 

My parents wanted me near them and I 
gave up my position in the city school for that 
of a country school where I could be near 
them. After teaching two terms in the coun- 
try one of my former teachers at Tougaloo 
wrote and asked if I would like to take a trip 
to California during the vacation, as she was 
going. Two more recently graduated stu- 
dents decided to go with me. We expected 
to sustain ourselves by doing domestic work 
until we had secured positions in the canning 
work. As domestics, we were very success- 
ful; for we had had pretty thorough train- 
ing along this line at Tougaloo. We took 
with us the recommendation of the President 
of the institution, which was of great assist- 
ance to us. We are prepared, after complet- 
ing a regular course at Tougaloo University, 
to do almost all of our own sewing. One of 
the young women succeeded in getting all the 
plain sewing she could do. We found that 
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the training we had received in Household 
Science and Domestic Art were indispen- 
sable. | 

Before we were there a month I had found 
out much concerning the University of Cali- 
fornia. After we were in the state three 
months the other two girls became homesick, 
but said they would stay with me until I 
found out whether or not I could enter the 
University. Our friend and teacher was in 
another section of the state. I wrote her 
about our plans. She gave me some advice 
and told me to make the attempt if I had 
made up my mind fully. We went to the 


city of San Francisco and a guide took me 


over to Berkeley to the office of the General 
Secretary of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association of the University. This same 
young woman sailed more than a year ago to 
Calcutta, India, as a missionary. I learned 
that my color would not hinder my entering 
the University. The Secretary secured a 
position in.a good family for me as a domes- 
tic, where I worked until Christmas. (This 
was in the fall of 1903,) and entered the Uni- 
versity as a special student in January, 1904. 
When I registered, it was discovered that I 
was the first colored woman who had ever 


even attempted to enter that University. The 


news flashed over the state as if by lightning. 
I was visited by reporters, called up over the 
“long” and “short” distance telephone by 
them. I had always felt afraid of reporters. 
My experience with them then confirmed my 
opinion. They reported much that I did not 
say, and very little of what I did say. They 
wanted my photograph to put in the papers, 
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saying “The photographs should not cost me 
a cent.” Nobody could persuade me to do 
this. I have been glad since that I did not. 

I found that about a year’s work in the 
High School would be necessary in order to 
do good, solid college work. But I could 
gain more by staying by the college work if 
I did not intend to graduate. My mind was 
not fully made up about that. My Latin had 
to be made up and I did not have the means 
to take all of it outside of college. I took 
some private lessons in it and kept on with 
work in college. I was in college two and 
a-half years; but not two years in succession. 

By my experience the colored people were 
aroused to the sense of their privilege. Each 
year now brings new colored students, though 
small in number, to the University of Cali- 
fornia. I have a friend who was graduated 
this year with high honors. Strange to say, 
only one young man has entered out of the 
list who entered since I did. There was one 
there when I entered. He graduated a year 
later. We frightened them away, I suppose. 
The experience and contact with the larger 
life has done even more for me than the ac- 
tual knowledge gained from the books. I am 
better prepared for the “School of Life.” I 
am still desirous of a well-rounded college 
education and shall endeavor to get what I 
can of it. 

What does Tougaloo University mean to 
me? It has moulded me into whatever I am 
to-day, it has given me high aspirations, it 
has nurtured and fostered a deep religious 
desire for service to my Master, to humanity 
whenever and wherever I can, and when I 
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have nothing else in the world to do, to just 
do good. To me, there is no drudgery only 
as we make it so. There-is dignity in any 
honest work. What people call drudgery is 
only a course in the “School of Life” that 
must be mastered in order to go on success- 
fully with the other courses. 

Three members of our family have grad- 
uated from Tougaloo University, another 
from the Lincoln Academy at Meridian, Miss., 
and the youngest member of the family is 
now a student in an A. M. A, school for girls 
at Moorhead, Miss. Many young people of 
the community have caught the inspiration 
and gone to [ougaloo or some other A. M. A. 
school. Scores have gone through the in- 
fluence of my oldest brother who has taught 
for more than fourteen years in the public 
schools of Mississippi. Tougaloo has grad- 
uated in all two hundred and nine. 

Tillotson College at Austin, the institution 
in which I am now an instructor is doing the 
very same kind of work. Its work is pecu- 
liarly hard because it is situated in the large 
state of Texas, and is the only Am. Miss. 
Assoc. school in the state. It has evidently 
grown slowly but in such a way that it has 
a firm hold and a growing influence over the 
vast territory of Texas. Tillotson has a broad 
area to cover and its equipment is very small. 
Every one of its departments is thus handi- 
capped. The spirit of the institution is per- 
meating the community and state. 

No other schools in the South for Colored 
people are doing the same kind of work as 
effectively as those of the Am. Miss. Assoc. 
We get that kind of systematic training which 
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Colored leaders in any appreciable numbers 
are not able to give at present. Our finer, 
deeper, more delicate natures are touched in a 
way they could not be touched but by the con- 
tact with that of the strongtr race. We need 
your sympathy, your prayers, your very pres- 
ence, and that great training you alone will 
give to us. You are leading us as children 
out of the “wilderness”; you are helping us to 
“emancipate” our minds; you are teaching us 
by precept and example that we are our 
“Brother’s keeper.” 

I am happy in the work in which I am en- 
gaged because | can make use of the training 
I have had, thus giving to my people all I can 
of what I have gained in searching for the 
Truth. No man liveth nor dieth to himself. 
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een EY OND the Sabine River in the great Southwest, between the 

ay 341 Arkansas and Rio Grande, the Rockies and the Gulf, lies a vast 
YB area, still sparsely settled, but glowing with the promise of pro- 
= ductiveness and empire. It is a land of heroic history and proud 
achievement. The new farms, the recent villages, and the young cities 
fast springing into life catch quickly the spirit of the early pioneers, while 
sons of the aggressive Anglo-Saxon, with those of other races less forward 
but aspiring, breathe one common air of resolution and independence. 
Here, forty years ago, as now, was a great field »f need; a vast region of 
our broad land to gain for noble ends; and here among the restless citizens 
there was a numerous race, but recently set free, to educate and elevate. 
To occupy this land and to redeem this race was a strategic movement 
worthy of the wisest leadership. 


For this service The American Missionary Association came early into 
this field. The Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute was chartered in 
1877 and opened to students in January, 1881, in Austin, Texas. In 1909 
this Institution secured a new charter, and its name was legally changed 
to Tillotson College. Under this charter, Major Ira Hobart Evans, one of 
Austin’s leading citizens, and a man of heroic mind and heart, cheerfully 
consented to serve as president of the trustees. Through his encourage- 
ments and generous contributions, together with glad responses by the 
College and its friends, the Industrial Building in 1911-12 and the 
Administration Building following, two splendid gifts, were added to 
the College plant. 
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LEG# > Austin - Texan. 


Tillotson has now become a “‘Class A” Junior College by State recogni- 
tion, and purposes in the future to address itself primarily to meeting the 
increasingly growing demand for well trained teachers and school admin- 
istrators. As public education moves upward in the history of colored 
people everywhere in America, the teachers and administrators must 
have advanced and specialized training. It is the purpose of Tillotson 
College to become a teachers’ college of high rank and quality. This 
advancement in the work will enable all students graduating from the 
College course in Education to receive a State teacher’s certificate of the 
first class, together with their diplomas. 


In seeking a president prepared to meet the specific needs of the future, 
Tillotson was favored in securing the services of Mr. J. T. Hodges. Mr. 
Hodges is a graduate of the Atlanta University with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree, and has done summer school work in Chicago. For fifteen years 
he taught in the schools of Texas (at Prairie View) and had charge of 
normal and pedagogical work. For three years he was president of Hous- 
ton College, Houston, Texas. For the past six years he has been on the 
staff of the Inter-racial Committee as a district director with offices in 
Columbia, South Carolina. With the loyal support of alumni friends of 
Tillotson he is ambitious to lead the college forward to higher standards 
of education and service. He also plans in every way possible to promote 
and establish inter-racial good-will and justice. The budget of the school 
for 1926-27 was $31,000 of which $14,500 was received locally in board 
and tuition. The enrollment was 203 pupils, of whom 76 were boarding 


pupils, and there were 19 on the staff of the school. President Hodges 
writes concerning the latest stage in the development of the school: 


‘Tillotson has recently become a college for women, and is gladly 
facing the revision of its courses and is improving its equipment and 
beautifying its campus, while it aims to preserve its fine religious tradi- 
tions and Christian zeal. The change is an economical one and has come 
about because our annual enrollment registered four or five times as 


many girls as boys. 


“Tt is manifestly wise and right that the great Southwest should have 
a first-class qualified woman’s college for the colored woman, who, in 
our southern life and thought, is at the very bottom of affairs looking 
anxiously ‘up, always seeking the help which must come from the conse- 
crated leadership deyéloped by schools of this kind. This morning the 
good news wis phoned from the State Department of Education, ‘After 
a careful study of your reports on last year’s work, we think we can 
safely move you up a notch.’ We hope to be worthy of this public con- 
fidence which will bring the best we are able to give in return.” 
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FOREWORD 


ILLOTSON COLLEGE is plan- 
ning new and big things. It 
has had a long and noble his- 
tory. Its traditions are of the 

finest. Its graduates are men and 

women of influence and character. 

Many of them are holding positions 

of prominence and power. 


The main contribution which Tillot- 
son has made to progress in Texas 
has been teachers in public and pri- 
vate schools. The great need of the 
hour is for increasing numbers of 
well trained teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Tillotson proposes in 
the future to address itself primarily 
to meeting this need. 


Calendar 


1924 
September 25th, Boarding Department Open...............ccccceeeeeeeees Thursday 
September 29th, First Semester begins..........cccseseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeesseserseees Monday 
ee,  UEOEVE® DDAY...........0...0cscessosessnsnsedascvencnsvacerecesosocass Thursday 
oss, sacoscseesschs eseuassoehiosesdibenuumentatbnbosnbabecevecesscceceens Thursday 
1925 
January Ist, New Years—Emancipation Day.............ccccsssscssssssseseeees Thursday 


January 19th to 23rd, Mid-year Examinations. 


ee em wermmmmes CSemMester De Gins.............5...ccccacccsscssaconesecsarsssesscssocese Monday 
I, BP os. .cccssciccsnensnyorasoapeuenubapneiaduensistapesscsorsoreesesssecncs Friday 
ee See ED © PDITCHAY .. ..........02.0cecesacerocseosedecesnassvatoceressoscsses Thursday 
Pee Ce, WEOMMBON'S Birthday . ............cccscecc-cccccccrsossccossesccsscescee Sunday 
March 2nd, Texas Independence Day (Campus Day)..............0000........ Monday 
rs WO G0 F PEVET...........ccsccssecsssnscocsvenssducsuentesnsentse Sunday-Saturday 
eS BG once cnnienissinssrchesnassamensiglibababetnbsaNibibysinceovesecovess Tuesday 


May 4th-8th, Senior Examinations. 
May 11-15th, Final Examinations. 
May 24th, Baccalaureate Sunday. 
85. cs cncsnnncsienddepnsdasenapsbebaomadibiecunantsuisecsiese cones Wednesday 


Purpose and Aim 


It is the purpose of Tillotson College to become a teach- 
ers’ college of high rank and quality. The aim is to be 
content with only the very best, and restless until this has 
been accomplished. As public education moves upward the 
teachers and administrators must have advanced and spe- 
cialized training. The immediate aim is to supply a high 
class normal training extending two years beyond the regu- 
lar high school. In the very near future it is hoped that 
there will be a demand for work leading to a bachelor’s 
degree in education. This will require four years of regular 
college work. In the not distant future it is hoped that 
Tillotson will offer post graduate work leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts in Education. 


The Work for 1924 - 1925 


For the coming year there will be practically no changes 
in the nature of the work which was offered last year. This 
is due to two reasons: first, that students now registered 
at Tillotson may complete their work, and, second, in order 
that the proposed changes may come after the mature 
judgment of the new president on the basis of experience. 


There will be one important change, however, for this 
year, namely the omission of the commercial work. It is 
possible that the president will make provision for those 
who desire to take some commercial work in connection 
with their other studies. 


State Recognition. 


It is the definite purpose of the president and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association to see to it that all state re- 
quirements are met by the opening of Tillotson in the fall 
of 1925 and possibly sooner. 


This will make it possible for students completing the 
normal work to receive accredited state certificates without 
examination. 


The New President and Faculty 


The new president, Mr. J. T. Hodges, is well known in 
southeast Texas. He was born in Gonzales, and has spent 
most of his life in that part of the state. 


He is a graduate of Atlanta University with an A. B. 
degree and has done summer school work in Chicago. For 
fifteen years he taught at Prairie View and had charge of 
normal and pedagogical work. For three years he was 
president of Houston College, Houston, Texas. For the past 
six years he has been on the staff of the Inter-racial Com- 
mission as a district director with offices in Columbia, S. C. 
With the loyal support of the alumni and friends of Tillotson 
he is ambitious to lead the college forward to higher stand- 
ards of education and service. He also plans in every way 
possible to promote and establish inter-racial good-will and 
justice. 


Registration and Fees 


The same rules covering registration and fees will be 
followed as formerly. New students applying for registra- 


Greetings to the 
Students 

Prospective Students 

Alumni and Friends of 


Tillotson College 


MR. JAMES T. HODGES 


HE officers of the American Missionary Association 
take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. James T. 
Hodges who has accepted the call to the presidency 
of Tillotson College, Austin, Texas. 


Mr. Hodges was Principal of Home City School, Gon- 
zales, Texas, for seven years; professor in Prairie View 
College for fifteen years; president of Houston College for 
three years; “Building Secretary” in Y. M. C. A. Depart- 
ment during the war and located at Camp Johnston, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, till close of war. He had a leave of absence 
from Houston College, but at the close of the war, by com- 
mon consent, went with the Inter-racial Commission. He 
was Inter-racial Secretary for South Carolina for three years 
at which time the territory was extended and made to 
include North Carolina and Virginia, and finally, Mississippi. 


We bespeak for Tillotson College a bright future under 
Mr. Hodges’ leadership. We are confident that the faculty, 
student body and the ever-faithful and loyal alumni of 
Tillotson will delight in giving him their enthusiastic sup- 
port and co-operation. 


FRED L. BROWNLEE, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Department of Missions. 


American Missionary Assoriation 
287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


tion should request particular information covering these 
important items from the president. 


A limited amount of work can be assigned to a few 
students who find it necessary to work out part of their 
expenses. It will be necessary for most students to pay 
all of their expenses and every student will be obliged to 
pay a part of his expenses in cash. 


Mr. Hodges is now at Tillotson and plans to answer all 
inquiries as quickly as possible. He may be seen for inter- 
views during the morning and afternoon hours. 


